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FourtnH SEssion OF THE TWENTY-sIXTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(Presented at the Opening of the Session.) 


A 


Abercorn, James Marquess oi. 
(Duke of Abercorn.) 
Abercromby, George Ralph Lord 
Aberdare, Henry Campbell Lord 
Abergavenny, William Marquess of 


Abingdon, Montagu Arthur Earl ot | 
Abinger, James York MacGregci | 5 


Lord 








Note.— The Figures in the Margin refer to the 


Acton, John Emerich Edward Lord | 


Addington, Egerton Lord 


Ailesbury, Henry Augustus Mar- 


quess of 


Ailsa, Archibald Marquess of 


Airlie, David Stanley William Earl |! 


of. (Elected for Scotland.) 
Albany, His Royal Highness 
Leopold Charles Edward George 
Albert Duke of 
Albemarle, Arnold Allan 
Earl of 
Aldenham, Henry Hucks Lord 
Alington, Henry Gerard Lord 
Amherst, William Archer Earl 
Amherst of Hackney, William Am- 
hurst Lord 


Cecil 


322 
| 94 
| 


306 
1458 





Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Villiers 
Lord 

Ancaster, Gilbert Henry Earl ot 

Anglesey, Henry Marquess of 

Annaly, Luke Lord 

Annesley, Hugh 
for Ireland.) 

Ardilaun, Arthur Edward Lord 

Argyll, George Douglas Duke of 

Armstrong, William George Lord 

Arundell of Wardour, John Francis 
Lord 

Ashbourne, Edward Lord 

Ashburnham, Bertram Earl of 

Ashburton, Francis Denzil Edward 
Lord 

Ashcombe, George Lord 

Ashton, James Lord. 

Auckland, William Morton Lord 

Aylesford, Charles Wightwick Earl 
of 


Earl. (Elected 


B 


Bagot, William Lord 
Balinhard, James Lord. (Karl of 
Southesk. ) 
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209 


252 
286 
539 
402 

38 
112 
563 
152 


127 


427 
75 


312 
556 


202 
330 
298 
266 
534 
293 
493 
151 
448 


v 93 
530 
318 


271 


© 53 
225 





327 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 


Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander | 436 
Hugh Lord. (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 148 

Bandon, James Francis Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 104 

Bangor, Henry William Crosbie Vis- 
count. (Hlected for Ireland.) |576 

Bangor, Daniel Lewis Bishop of 

Barnard, Henry de Vere Lord 528 

Basing, George Limbrey Lord ® 41 

Bateman, William Bateman Lord | 993 

Bath, Thomas Henry Marquess of 

Bathurst, Seymour Henry Earl 

Battersea, Cyril Lord 

Beauchamp, William Earl 

Beaufort, Henry Charles Fitzroy 
Duke of 120 

Bedford, Herbrand Arthur Duke of | 186 

Belmore, Somerset Richard Earl of. | 129 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Belper, Henry Lord 328 

Berkeley, Randal Mowbray Thomas 
Earl of 6 

Berwick, Richard Henry Lord 

Blythswood, Archibald Campbell 
Lord 44 

Bolingbroke and St. John, Henry | 967 
Viscount 162 

Bolton, William Thomas Lord 

Boston, George Florance Lord 7 

Botreaux, Charles Edward Hastings 
Lord. (aril of Loudoun.) 220 

Bowes, Claude Lord. (Karl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorn.) 106 

Boyle, Richard Edmund St. Law- 
rence Lord. (Karl of Cork and| 315 
Orrery.) 

Brabourne, Edward Lord 72 

Bradford, Orlando George Charles | 957 
Earl of 119 

Brancepeth, Gustavus Russell Lord. 
(Viscount Boyne.) 88 

Brandon, Alfred Douglas Duke of 

Brassey, Thomas Lord 196 

Braybrooke, Charles Cornwallis 345 
Lord 461 

Braye, Alfred Thomas Townshend : 
Lord 146 

Breadalbane, Gavin Marquess of | 169 

Bridport, Alexander Nelson Vis- 
count 386 

Bristol, Frederick» Wiliam John 
Marquess of 431 

Brodrick, William Lord. (Vis- 
count Midleton.) 430 

Brooke, Francis Richard Charles 
Guy Earl, and Earl of Warwick 





Brougham and Vaux, Henry 
Charles Lord 
Brownlow, Adelbert Wellington 


Brownlow Earl 
Buckinghamshire, Sidney Carr Earl 
of 
Burghclere, 
Lord 
Burton, Michael Arthur Lord 
Bute, John Patrick Marquess of 
Byron, George Frederick William 
Lord 


Herbert Coulstoun 


C 


Cadogan, George Henry Earl 

Cairns, Herbert John Earl 

Caledon, James Earl of. 
for Ireland.) 

Calthorpe, Augustus Cholmondeley 
Lord 

Cambridge, His Royal Highness 
George William Frederick Charles 
Duke of 

Camden, John Charles Marquess 

Camoys, Ralph Francis Julian Lord 

Camperdown, Robert Adam Philips 
Haldane Earl of 

Canterbury, Frederick Archbishop 
of 


(Elected 


Canterbury, Henry Charles Vis- 
count 
Carew, Robert Shapland George 


Julian Lord 

Carleton, Richard Henry Lord. 
(Earl of Shannon.) 

Carlisle, George James Earl of 

Carlisle, John Wareing Bishop of 

Carnarvon, George Edward Stan- 
hope Molyneux Earl of 

Carnwath, Robert Harris Carnwath 
Earl of. (lected for Scotland.) 

Carrington, Charles Robert Earl 

Carysfort, William Lord. (£arl of 
Carysf ort.) 

Castletown, Bernard Edward Bar- 
naby Lord 

Cathcart, Alan Frederick Earl 

Cawdor, John Frederick Vaughan 
Earl 

Chaworth, Reginald Lord. (Earl 
of Meath.) 

Chelmsford, 
Lord 

Chesham, Charles Compton, Wil- 
liam Lord 

Chester, Francis John Bishop of 


Frederic Augustus 














69 
541 
134 
240 





46 
359 


432 
218 


379 


114 
384 


284 
279 


263 
338 


391 


203 
361 


472 
521 


219 


533 
175 


474 
79 
176 


194 
131 


557 
197 





340 





Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis Earl of 

Cheylesmore, William Meriton Lord 

Chichester, Walter John Earl of 

Chichester, Ernest Roland Bishop 
of 

Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh 
Marquess of 

Churchill, Victor 
Charles Lord 

Churston, John Lord 

Clancarty, William Frederick Vis- 
count. (Karl of Clancarty.) 

Clanwilliam, Richard James Lord. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde Earl of 

Clements, Charles Lord. (Farl of 
Leitrim.) 

Clifford of Chudleigh, Lewis Henry 
Hugh Lord 

Clifton, Edward Henry Stuart Lord 
(Earl of Darnley.) 

Clinton, Charles Henry Rolle Lord 


Albert Francis 


Clonbrock, Luke Gerald Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Cloncurry, Valentine Frederick 
Lord 

Cobham, Charles George Viscount 

Colchester, Reginald Charles Ed- 


ward Lord 

Coleridge, Bernard John Seymour 
Lord 

Colville of Culcross, Charles John 
Lord 

Combermere, Robert Wellington 
Viscount 


Congleton, Henry Lord 

Connaught and Strathearn, His 
Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert Duke of 


Connemara, Robert Lord 

Cottenham, Kenelm Charles Edward 
Earl of 

Cottesloe, Thomas Francis Lord 

Coventry, George William Earl of 

Cowley, Henry Arthur Mornington 
Earl 

Cowper, Francis Thomas de Grey 
Earl 

Cranbrook, Gathorne Earl of 

Craven, William George Robert 
Earl of 

Crawshaw, Thomas Lord 

Crewe, Robert Offley Ashburton 
Earl of 

Crofton, Edward Henry Churchill 
Lord. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Cromer, Evelyn Lord 
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11 & 230 Cross, 


“28 


92 


181 
572 


588 


262 
423 
109 


395 
407 


192 
540 
259 
392 


506 


368 

64 
393 
518 


59 


498 
62 


Richard Assheton 
Viscount. (Lord Privy Seal.) 
Cumberland and Teviotdale, His 
Royal Highness Ernest Augustus 
William Adolphus George 

Frederick Duke of 


D 


Dartmouth, William Heneage Earl 
of 

Dartrey, Vesey Earl of 

Davey, Horace Lord. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Dawnay, Hugh Richard Lord. (Vis- 
count Downe.) 

de Clifford, Jack Southwell Lord 

De Freyne, Arthur Lord 

De La Warr, Gilbert George 
Reginald Earl 

De L’Isle and Dudley, Philip Lord 

De Mauley, William Ashley Webb 
Lord 

de Montalt, Cornwallis Earl 

De Ramsey, William Henry Lord 

de Ros, Dudley Charles Lord 

De Saumarez, James St. Vincent 

Lord 
Vesci, John Robert William 

Lord. (Viscount de Vesct.) 

Delamere, Hugh Lord 

Denbigh, Rudolph Robert Basil 
Aloysius Augustine Earl of 

Denman, Thomas Lord 

Deramore, Robert Wilfrid Lord 

Derby, Frederick Arthur Earl of 

Derwent, Harcourt Lord 

Devon, Henry Hugh Ear! of 


de 


10 & 20 Devonshire, Spencer Compton 


301 
304 

‘3 
280 
476 
167 
178 
oe 54 


343 


Duke of. (Lord President of 
the Council.) 

Digby, Edward Henry Trafalgar 
Lord 
Dinevor, 
Lord 
Doncaster, William Henry Walter 

Earl of. (Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry.) 
Dormer, John Baptist Joseph Lord 
Douglas, Charles Alexander Lord. 
(Earl of Home.) 
Ducie, Henry John Earl of 
Dudley, William Humble Earl of 
Dufferin. and Ava, Frederick 
Temple Marquess of 
Dunalley, Henry O’Callaghap J ord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Arthur de Cardonnel 


Viii 


90 


560 
387 


457 
333 


164 
236 


173 
520 


473 


204 


594 
565 
478 


91 
182 
545 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 


Dundonald, Douglas Mackinnon 
Baillie Hamilton Earl of. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Dunleath, Henry Lyle Lord 


Dunmore, Charles Adolphus Lord. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Dunning, John Lord. (Lord Rollo.) 

Dunsany, John William Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Durham, John George Earl of 

Durham, Brooke Foss Bishop of 


E 


Ebury, Robert Wellesley Lord 
Edinburgh, His Royal Highness 
Alfred Ernest Albert Duke of 

Effingham, Henry Earl of 

Egerton, Wilbraham Earl 

Eldon, John Earl of 

Elgin, Victor Alexander Lord. 
(Earl of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Ellenborough, Charles Towry 
Hamilton Lord 

Ellesmere, Francis Charles Gran- 
ville Earl of 


Elphinstone, Sidney Herbert Lord |< 


Ely, Alwyne Bishop of 
Emly, Thomas William 
Lord 


Gaston 


Erskine, William Macnaghten Lord } « 


Esher, William Baliol Viscount 


Essex, George Devereux de Vere 
Earl of 
Ettrick, Francis Lord. (Lord 


Napier.) 

Exeter, Brownlow Henry George 
Marquess of 

Exeter, Edward Henry Bishop of 

Exmouth, Edward Fleetwood John 
Viscount 


F 


Fairlie, David 
Glasgow.) 
Falkland, Byron Plantagenet Vis- 
count. (Elected for Scotland.) 
Falmouth, Evelyn Edward Thomas 

Viscount 
Farquhar, Horace Brand Lord 
Farrer, Thomas Henry Lord 
Fermanagh, John Henry 
(Earl Erne.) 
Ferrers, Sewallis Edward Earl 
Feversham, William Ernest Earl of 
Field, William Ventris Lord 


Lord. (Earl of 


Lord. 





32 


369 
118 
358 


320 


Fife, Alexander William George 
Duke of 

Fingall, Arthur James Francis 
Lord. (Earl of Fingall.) 

Fisherwick George Augustus 
Hamilton Lord. (Marquess of 
Donegall.) 

Fitzhardinge, Charles Paget Fitz- 
hardinge Lord 

Fitzwilliam, William 
Spencer Earl 

Foley, Henry Thomas Lord 

Forbes, Horace Courtenay Gammell 
Lord. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Forester, Cecil Theodore Lord 

Fortescue, Hugh Earl 

Foxford, William Henry Edmond 
de Vere Sheaffe Lord. (Karl of 
Limerick.) 


Thomas 


G 
Gage, Henry Charles Lord. (Vis- 


count Gage.) 

Gainsborough, Charles 
Francis Earl of 

Gardner, Lord 

Gerard, William Cansfield Lord 

Gifford, Edri¢ Frederic Lord 

Glenesk, Algernon Lord 

Gloucester, Charles John Bishop of 

Gordon, John Campbell Viscount. 
(Earl of Aberdeen.) 

Gormanston, Jenico William Joseph 
Lord. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Gough, Hugh Viscount 

Grafton, Augustus Charles Lennox 
Duke of 

Graham, Douglas Beresford Malise 
Ronald Earl. (Duke of Mont- 
rose.) 

Granard, Bernard Arthur William 
Patrick Hastings Lord. (Harl 
of Granard.) 

Grantley, John 
Lord 

Granville, Granville George Earl 

Greville, Algernon William Fulke 
Lord 

Grey, Albert Henry George Earl 

Grey de Ruthyn, Rawdon George 
Grey Lord 

Grimthorpe, Edmund Lord 

Grinstead, Lowry Egerton Lord. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Guilford, Frederick George Earl of 

Gwydir, Peter Robert Lord 


William 





Richard Brinsley 

















445 


261 
397 


210 


302 
567 


294 











524 
H 513 
590 
Haddington, George Earl  of.|297 
(Elected for Scotland.) 550 
Haldon, Lawrence Hesketh Lord 
Halifax, Charles Lindley Viscount 355 
& 199 Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley 
Earl of. (Lord High Chan-| 499 
cellor.) 460 
Hamilton of Dalzell, John Glen- 
cairn Carter Lord 275 
Hampden, Henry Robert Viscount 
Hampton, Herbert Perrott Murray | 154 
Lord 496 
Hardinge, Henry Charles Viscount 
Hardwicke, Albert Edward Philip| 60 
Henry Earl of 
Hare, William Lord. (Earl of |217 
Listowel. ) 
Harewood, Henry Ulick Earl of | 
Harlech, William Richard Lord | 446 
Harrington, Charles Augustus Earl | 
of 
Harris, George Robert Canning | 
Lord 
Harrowby, Dudley Francis Stuart | 191 
Earl of | 108 
Hartismere, John Major Lord. | 334 
(Lord Henniker.) 
Hastings, George Manners Lord | 169 
Hatherton, Edward George Percy 
Lord 591 
Hawarden, Cornwallis Viscount. | 546 
(Elected for Ireland.) (In 
another place as Earl de Mon-| 
talt. ) 
Hawke, Martin Bladen Lord | 
Hawkesbury, Cecil George Savile |577 
Lord | 80 
Hay, George Lord. (Earl  of'| 
Kinnoull.) 
Headley, Charles Mark Lord. | 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Heneage, Edward Lord 
Hereford, Robert Viscount 417 
Herries, Marmaduke Francis Lord | 
Herschell, Farrer Lord 1551 
_ Hugh de Grey Marquess | 395, 
0 
Heytesbury, William Frederick 496 
Lord bs 
Hill, Rowland Richard Viscount 
Hillingdon, Charles Henry Lord | 443 
Hillsborough, Arthur Wills John 
Wellington Trumbull Blundell 
Earl of. (Marquess of Down- 527 
shire.) 317 





LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Hindlip, Charles Lord 

Hobhouse, Arthur Lord 

Holm Patrick, Ion Trant Lord 

Hood, Francis Wheler Viscount 

Hood of Avalon, Arthur William 
Acland Lord 

Hopetoun, John Adrian Louis Lord. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Hothfield, Henry James Lord 

Howard of Glossop, Francis Ed- 
ward Lord 

Howard de 
George Lord 

Howe, Richard William Penn Earl 

Howth, William Ulick Tristram 
Lord. (Earl of Howth.) 

Huntingdon, Warner Francis John 
Plantagenet Earl of 

Hutchinson, John Luke George 
Viscount. (Earl of Donough 
more.) 


Hylton, Hedworth Hylton Lord 


Walden, Frederick 


Iddesleigh, Walter Stafford Earl of 
Ilchester, Henry Edward Earl of 
Inchiquin, Edward Donough Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Innes Henry John Earl. 
of Rorburghe.) 
Inverclyde, John Lord 
Iveagh, Edward Cecil Lord 


( Duke 


J 


James, Henry Lord 
Jersey, Victor Albert George Earl 
of 


K 
Keane, John Manley Arbuthnot 
Lord 
Kelvin, William Lord 
Kenlis, Geoffrey Thomas Lord. 


(Marquess of Headfort.) 

Kenmare, Valentine Augustus Lord. 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 

Kenry, Windham Thomas Lord. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount- 
Earl.) 

Kensington, William Lord 

Kenyon, Lloyd Lord 





86 


455 
433 

18 
170 
412 
206 


163 
256 
331 
245 

66 
514 


404 


586 
239 
233 
241 





Ker, Schomberg Henry Lord. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 
Kesteven, John Henry Lord. 
Kilmaine, Francis William Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Kilmarnock, Charles Gore Lord. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 
Kilmorey, Francis Charles Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Kimberley, John Earl of 
Kinnaird, Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord 
Kinnear, Alexander Smith Lord 
Kintore, Algernon Hawkins Tho- 
mond Lord. (Karl of Kintore.) 
Knutsford, Henry Thurstan Vis 
count 


L 


Lamington, Charles Wallace Alex- 
ander Napier Lord 
Lanesborough, John 
Danvers Earl of. 

Ireland.) 

Langford, Hercules Edward Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith 
Marquess of 

& 188 Lathom, Edward Earl of. 
(Lord Chamberlain of _ the 
Household. ) 

Lauderdale, Frederick Henry Earl 
of. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Lawrence, John Hamilton Lord 

Leconfield, Henry Lord 

Leeds, George Godolphin Duke of 

Leicester, Thomas William Earl of 

Leigh, William Henry Lord 

Leinster, Maurice Viscount. (Duke 
of Leinster.) 

Leven and Melville, Ronald Ruth- 
ven Earl of. (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 

Lichfield, Thomas Francis Earl of 

Lichfield, Augustus Bishop of 

Lilford, John Lord 

Lincoln, Edward Bishop of 

Lindsey, Montague Earl of 

Lingen, Ralph Robert Wheeler 
Lord 

Lismore, George Ponsonby Lord. 
(Viscount Lismore.) 

Lister, Joseph Lord 

Liverpool, John Charles Bishop of 

Llandaff, Henry Viscount 

Llandaff, Richard Bishop of 

Llangattock, John Allan Lord 


Vansittart 


(Elected for 
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573 
344 


193 
235 


142 
310 


589 
414 
187 


435 


548 
335 


124 
356 





Loch, Henry Brougham Lord 
Loftus, John Henry Lord. (Mar- 
quess of Ely.) 

Londesborough, 
Forester Earl of 

London, Mandell Bishop of 

Lonsdale, Hugh Cecil Earl of 

Lovaire, Henry George 
(Earl Percy.) 

Lovat, Simon Joseph Lord 

Lovelace, Ralph Gordon Earl of 

Lovel and Holland, Augustus 
Arthur Lord. (Earl of Egmont.) 

Lucan, George Earl of. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Ludlow, Henry Charles Lord 

Lurgan, William Lord 

Lytton, Victor Alexander George 
Robert Earl of 

Lyveden, Fitz Patrick Henry Lord 


William Henry 


Lord. 


M 


Macclesfield, George Loveden Wil- 
liam Henry Earl of 

Macnaghten, Edward Lord. (A 
Lord of Appcal in Ordinary.) 

Magheramorne, James Douglas 
Lord 

Malcolm of Poltalloc, John Wing- 
field Lord 

Malmesbury, Edward James Earl 
of 

Manchester, William Angus Drogo 
Duke of 

Manchester, James Bishop of 

Manners of Haddon, Henry John 
Brinsley Lord. (Marquess of 
Granby.) 

Manners, John Thomas Lord 

Mansfield, William David Earl of 

Manvers, Sydney William Herbert 
Earl 

Mar, John Francis Erskine Earl 


of. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Mar and Kellie, Walter John 
Francis Earl of. (lected for 
Scotland.) 


Marlborough, Charles Richard John 
Duke of 

Masham, Samuel Lord 

Massy, John Thomas William Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndham 
Earl of. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Meldrum, Charles Lord. (Mar- 
quess of Huntly.) 
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323 





442 
410 
295 


363 


83 
389 
117 


547 
260 


161 
336 


452 
137 
26 


593 
559 


12 


273 
43 








Melville, Henry Viscount 

Mendip, Leopold George Frederick 
Lord. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Meredyth, James Herbert Gustavus 
Meredyth Lord. (Lord Ath- 
lumney.) 

Methuen, Paul Sandford Lord 


Middleton, Digby Wentworth 
Bayard Lord 

Minster, Victor George Henry 
Francis Lord. (Marquess 


Conyngham.) 
Minto, Gilbert John Earl of 
Monck, Henry Power Charles 

Stanley Lord. (Viscount Monck. } 
Monckton, George Edmund Milnes 

Lord. (Viscount Galway.) 
Moncrieff, Henry James Lord 
Monk Bretton, John William Lord 
Monkswell, Robert Lord 


Montagu of Beaulieu, Henry John |: 


Lord 

Monteagle, John Thomas Lord. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

Monteagle of Brandon, Thomas 


Spring Lord 
Morley, Albert Edmund Earl of 


Morris, Michael Lord. (A Lord of |< 


Appeal in Ordinary.) 
Morton, Sholto George Watson Earl 
of. (Elected for Scotland.) 
Mostyn, Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan 
Lord 

Mount Edgcumbe, William Henry 
Earl of 

Mount Stephen, George Lord 

Mowbray, Charles Botolph Joseph 
Lord 

Munster, William George Earl of 

Muskerry, Hamilton Matthew Fitz- 
maurice Lord. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


N 


Napier, Robert William Lord 

Nelson, Horatio Earl 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham Archi- 
bald Douglas Duke of 

Newlands, William Wallace Lord 

Newton, William John Lord 


Norfolk, Henry Duke of. (Earl 
Marshal of England.) 
Normanby, Constantine Charles 


Henry Marquess of 
North, William Henry John Lord 
Northampton, William George 
Spencer Scott Marquess of 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


504 
185 


24 





Northbourne, Walter Henry Lord 

Northbrook, Thomas George Earl 
of 

Northington, Anthony Henley Lord 
(Lord Henley.) 

Northumberland, Algernon George 
Duke of 

Norton, Charles Bowyer Lord 

Norwich, John Bishop of 


O 


O’Hagan, Thomas Towneley Lord 
O’Neill, Edward Lord 
Onslow, William Hillier Earl of 
Oranmore and Browne, Geoffrey 
Dominick Augustus Frederick 
Lord. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Orford, Robert Horace Earl of 
Oriel, Clotworthy John Eyre Lord. 
(Viscount Massereene.) 
Ormathwaite, Arthur Lord 
Ormonde, James Edward William 
Theobald Lord. (Marquess of 
Ormonde. ) 
Overtoun, John Campbell Lord 
Oxenbridge, William John Viscount 
Oxenfoord, John Lord. (Earl of 
Stair.) 


Oxford, William Bishop of 


P 


Peel, Arthur Wellesley Viscount 

& 61 Pembroke and Montgomery, 
Sidney Earl of. (Lord Steward 
of the Household.) 

Penrhyn, George Sholto Gordon 
Lord 

Penzance, James Plaisted Lord 

Petre, Bernard Henry Philip Lord 

Pirbright, Henry Lord 

Playfair, Lyon Lord 

Plunket, William Lee Lord 

Poltimore, Augustus Frederick 
George Warwick Lord 

Polwarth, Walter Hugh Lord. 
(Elected for Scotiand.) 

Ponsonby, Walter William Bra- 
bazon Lord. (Earl of Bess- 
borough.) 

Portarlington, Lionel George Henry 
Seymour Earl of. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Portland, William John Arthur 
Charles James Duke of 





xii 


226 


102 
81 
208 


508 


136 


110 
425 


477 
374 


454 


183 


133 
552 


378 


584 


130 
405 
510 


492 
179 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 


Portman, William Henry Berkeley 
Viscount 

Portsmouth, Newton Earl of 

Poulett, William Henry Earl 

Powerscroft, Mervyn Edward Vis- 
count. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Powerscourt, Mervyn Edward Lord. 
(In another place as Viscount 
Powerscourt.) 


Powis, George Charles Earl of 


R 
Radnor, William Earl of 


Raglan, George Fitz-Roy Henry 
Lord 

Ramsay, Arthur George Maule 
Lord. (Karl of Dalhousie.) 


Ranfurly, Uchter John Mark Lord. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Rathdonnell, Thomas Kane Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rathmore, David Robert Lord 


Ravensworth, Henry George Earl} 24 


of 
Rayleigh, John William Lord 
Reay, Donald James Lord 
Rendel, Stuart Lord 
Revelstoke, John Lord 
Ribblesdale, Thomas Lord 
Richmond, Charles Henry Duke of 
Ripon, George Frederick Samuel 
Marquess of 
Ripon, William Boyd Bishop of 
Robartes, Thomas Charles Lord 


Roberts of Kandahar, Frederick 
Sleigh Lord 
Rodney, George Bridges Harley 


Dennett Lord 

Romilly, John Gaspard Le Mar- 
chant Lord 

Romney, Charles Earl of 

Rookwood, Henry John Lord 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip Lord. 
(Earl of Rosebery.) 

Rosmead, Hercules Arthur Templo 
Lord 

Rosse, Lawrence Earl of. 
for Ireland.) 

Rosslyn, James Francis Harry Earl 
of 


(Elected 


Rossmore, Derrick Warner William 
Lord 

Rothschild, Nathaniel Mayer Lord 

Rowton, Montagu William Lord 

Russell, John Francis Stanley Earl 


571 
22 


288 
467 

70 
348 
543 
277 

77 
297 


416 
383 
190 

74 
554 
349 
313 

58 


213 
366 





Russell of Killowen, Charles Lord 
Rutland, John James Robert Duke 
of 


S 


Sackville, Lionel Sackville Lord 

Saint Albans, William Amelius 
Aubrey De Vere Duke of 

St. Albans, John Wogan Bishop of 

St. Asaph, Alfred George Bishop of 


St. Germans, Henry Cornwallis 
Earl of 
St. John of Bletso, Beauchamp 


Moubray Lord 
Saint Leonards, 
shaw Lord 

Saint Levan, John Lord 

Saint Oswald, Rowland Lord. 

St. Vincent, Carnegie Parker Vis- 
count 

Salisbury, Robert 
Marquess of 

Salisbury, John Bishop of 

Saltersford, James George Henry 


Lord. (Earl of Courtown.) 


Edward Burten- 


Arthur Talbot 


Saltoun, Alexander William 
Frederick Lord. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Sandhurst, William Lord 

Sandwich, Edward George Henry 
Earl of 

Sandys, Augustus Frederick Arthur 
Lord 

Savile, John Lord 

Saye and Sele, John Fiennes Lord 

Scarborough, Aldred Frederick 
xeorge Beresford Earl of 

Scarsdale, Alfred Nathaniel Holden 
Lord 

Seaton, John Reginald Upton Lord 

Sefton, Charles William Hylton 
Philip Lord. (Karl of Sefton.) 

Selborne, William Waldegrave Earl 
of 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Earl of 

Shand, Alexander Burns Lord 

Sheffield, Henry North Lord. (Farl 
of Sheffield.) 

Sherborne, Edward Lennox Lord 

Shrewsbury, Charles Henry John 
Earl of 

Shute, Percy 
Barrington.) 

Sidmouth, William Wells Viscount 

Silchester, Thomas Lord. (Earl 
of Longford.) 


Lord. (Viscount 











93 
156 


390 





LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Sinclair, Charles William Lord. ; 214 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Somerhill, Hubert George Lord. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde.) 501 

Somers, Philip Reginald Lord 375 

Somerset, Algernon Duke of 

Somerton, Sidney James Lord. | 281 
(Earl of Normanton.) 

Sondes, George Edward Earl 531 

Southampton, Charles Henry Lord | 321 

Southwell, George Bishop of 481 

Spencer, John Poyntz Earl 

Stafford, Fitzherbert Lord 290 

Stalbridge, Richard de Aquila 
Lord 205 

Stamford, William Earl of 

Stanhope, Arthur Philip Earl 36 

Stanley of Alderley, Henry Edward| _ 
dsohn Lord 434 

Stanmore, Arthur Lord 491 

Stewart of Garlies, Alan Plan-| 255 
tagenet Lord. (Earl of Gal-| 422 
loway.) > 

Stradbroke, George Edward John? 495 
Mowbray Ear! of 7 

Strafford, George Henry Charles | 500 
Earl of 314 

Strange, John James Hugh Henry 
Earl. (Duke of Atholl.) 

Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
Ponald Alexander Lord 

Stratheden, Hallyburton George | 158 
Lord 

Strathspey, James Lord. (Earl of 269 
Seafield. ) 

Stuart of Castle Stuart, Edmund | 342 
Archibald Lord. (Karl of 
Moray.) 300 

Sudeley, Charles Douglas Richard 
Lord 147 

Sudley, Arthur Saunders William | 419 
Charles Fox Lord. (Karl of 
Arran.) 

Suffield, Charles Lord 

Suffolk and Berkshire, Henry 
Charles Earl of 1 

Sutherland, Cromartie Duke of 99 

Swansea, Ernest Ambrose Lord 

305 
574 
T 517 

Talbot de Malahide, Richard Wogan | *°® 
Lord 570 

Tankerville, Charles Earl of 29 

Temple of Stowe, William Stephen | 365 
Earl 

Tempicmore, H nry Spencer Lord | 413 








Templetown, Henry Edward Mon- 


tagu Dorington Clotworthy Vis- 
count. (Hlected for Ireland.) 


Tennyson, Hallam Lord 


Tenterden, Charles Stuart Henry 
Lord 

Teynham, Henry John Philip 
Sidney Lord 

Thring, Henry Lord 

Thurlow, Thomas John Lord 

Tollemache, Wilbraham Frederic 


Lord 

Torphichen, James Walter Lord. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Torrington, Master 
count 

Townshend, John Villiers Stuart 
Marquess 

Tredegar, Godfrey Charles Lord 

Trevor, Arthur William Lord 

Truro, John Bishop of 

Truro, Thomas Montague Morrison 
Lord 

Tweeddale, William Montacu Lord. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale.) 

Tweedmouth, Edward Lord 

Tyrone, Henry De La Poer Lord. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 


George Vis- 


V 


Vane, Charles Stewart Earl. (Mar- 
quess of Londonderry.) 

Vaux of Harrowden, Hubert George 
Charles Lord 

Ventry, Dayrolles Blakeney Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Vernon, George William 
Lord 

Verulam, James Walter Earl of 

Vivian, George Crespigny Brabazon 
Lord 


Henry 


W 
Wales, His Royal Highness The 
Prince of 
Waldegrave, William Frederick 
Earl 


Walsingham, Thomas Lord 

Wandsworth, Sydney James Lord 

Wantage, Robert James Lord 

Watsen, William Lord. (A Lord of 
A ppecl in Ordinary.) 

Welby, Reginald Earle Lord 

Wellington, Henry Duke of 

Wemyss, Francis Richard Lord. 
(Earl of Wemyss.) 

Wenlock. Beilby Lord 
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Wentworth, Ralph Gordon Lord. 
(In another Place as Earl of 
Lovelace.) 

Westbury, Richard Luttrell Pilking- 
ton Lord 

Westminster, Hugh Lupus Duke of 


Westmorland, Anthony Mildmay | 


Julian Earl of 
Wharncliffe, Edward Montagu 
Stuart Granville Earl of 


Wigan James Ludovic Lord. (£Zarl | 


of Crawford.) 
Willoughby de Broke, Henry Lord 
Wilton, Arthur George Earl of 
Wimborne, Ivor Bertie Lord 
Winchester, Augustus John Henry 
Beaumont Marquess of 


Winchester, Randall Thomas 
Bishop of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, 


Murray Edward Gordon Earl of 
Windsor, Robert George Lord 


Winton, George Arnulph Earl of. | 


(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph Viscount 

Wolverton, Frederick Lord 

Worcester, John James 
Bishop of 

Worlingham, Archibald Brabazon 
Sparrow Lord. (Earl of Gos- 
ford.) 

Wrottesley, Arthur Lord 

Wynford, William Draper Mortimer 
Lord 


Stewart 


Y 


Yarborough, Charles Alfred Wors- 
ley Earl of 
York, His Royal Highness George 


Frederick Ernest Albert Duke of 
York, William Dalrymple Arch- 
bishop of 





Z 


55 Zetland, Lawrence Marquess of 
264 Zouche of Haryngworth, Robert 
Nathaniel Cecil George Lord 


The following Lords have Two 
Numbers, being Twice named in the 


Roll: 


Earl of Halsbury, as Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and as Earl of Halsbury. (Nos. 
8 and 199.) 


Duke of Devonshire, as Lord President, 
and as Duke of Devonshire. (Nos. 10 
and 20.) 


Viscount Cross, as Lord Privy Seal, and 
as Viscount Cross. (Nos. 11 and 230.) 


Earl of Pembroke and Mon:gomery, as 
Lord Steward, and as Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery. (Nos. 56 and 61.) 


Earl of Lathom, as Lord Chamberlain, 
and as Earl of Lathom. (Nos. 57 and 
188.) 


Earl of Lovelace, as Earl of Lovelace, and 
as Lord Wentworth. (Nos. 171 and 
270.) 

Earl de Montalt, as Earl de Montalt, and 
as Viscount Hawarden. (Nos. 192 and 
210.) 


Viscount Powerscourt, as Viscount 
Powerscourt, and as Lord Powerscourt. 
(Nos. 208 and 508.) 














ROLL 


OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


IN THE 
FourtH SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


61 VICTORLE, 189°. 


Presented at the Opening of the Session, 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, 
and the rest go forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over 
for any Purpose, within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to 
Westminster Hall, or upon any publie Solemnity, the Call begins invariably 
with the Junior Baron. 


1 His Royal Highness the Prince of 6 His Royal Highness George 


Wales William Frederick Charles Duke. 
2 His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest | of Cambridge , 
Biesk The of Edinburgh 7 Frederick Archbishop of Canter- 
‘ : re bury 
3 His Royal Highness Arthur William| . ase < se vet 
Sie Alek Deen af Cad | 8 Hardinge Stanley Earl of Halsbury, 


, Lord High Chancellor 

naught and Strathearn | 9 William Dalrymple Archbishop ot 
4 His Royal Highness George York : 

Frederick Ernest Albert Duke vy 19 Spencer Compton Duke of Devon- 

of York | shire, Lord President of the 
5 His Royal Highness Leopold | Council 

Charles Edward George Albert} 11 Richard Assheton Viscount Cross, 

Duke of Albany Lord Privy Seal 






















































29 
30 
31 
32 


K&33 
34 


36 
37 


38 
39 


40 


4] 
42 


43 


44 
45 








Henry Duke of Norfolk, Zarl 
Marshal of England 

Algernon Duke of Somerset 

Charles Henry Duke of Richmond 

Augustus Charles Lennox Duke of 
Grafton 

Henry Charles Fitzroy Duke of 
Beaufort 

William Amelius Aubrey De Vere 
Duke of Saint Albans 

George Godolphin Duke of Leeds 

Herbrand Arthur Duke of Bedford 

Spencer Compton Duke of Devon- 
shire. (In another Place as 
Lord President of the Council) 

Charles Richard John Duke of 
Marlborough 

John James Robert Duke of Rut- 
land 

Alfred Douglas Duke of Brandon 


William John Arthur’ Charles 
James Duke of Portland 
William Angus Drogo Duke of 


Manchester 

Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas 
Duke of Newcastie 

Algernon George Duke of Northum- 
berland 

His Royal Highness Ernest Augus- 
tus William Adolphus George 
Frederick Duke of Cumberland 
and Teviotdale 

Henry Duke of Wellington 

Cromartie Duke of Sutherland 

Hugh Lupus Duke of Westminster 

Alexander William George Duke of 
Fife 

George Douglas Duke of Argyll 

Augustus John Henry Beaumont 
Marquess of Winchester 

Henry Charles Keith Marquess of 
Lansdowne 

John Villiers 
Townshend 

Robert Arthur Talbot Marquess of 
Salisbury 

Thomas Henry Marquess of Bath 

James Marquess of Abercorn. 
(Duke of Abercorn) 

Hugh de Grey Marquess of Hert- 
ford 

John Patrick Marquess of Bute 

Brownlow Henry George Marquess 
of Exeter 

William George Spencer Scott Mar- 
quess of Northampton 

John Charles Marquess Camden 

Henry Marquess of Anglesey 


Stuart Marquess 
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46 
47 


62 
63 


64 


66 
67 
68 


69 
70 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


76 
77 


78 


79 
80 





eorge Henry Hugh Marquess of 
Cholmondeley 

Henry Augustus Marquess of Ailes- 
bury 

Frederick William John Marquess 
of Bristol 

Archibald Marquess of Ailsa 

Constantine Charles Henry Mar- 
quess of Normanby 

George Frederick Samuel Marquess 
of ‘Ripon 

William Marquess of Abergavenny 

Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane 

Frederick Temple Marquess 
Dufferin and Ava 

Lawrence Marquess of Zetland 

Sidney Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, Lord Steward of the 
Household 

Edward Earl of Lathom, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household 

Charles Henry John Karl of Shrews- 
bury 

Frederick Arthur Earl of Derby 

Warner Francis John Plantagenet 
Earl of Huntingdon 

Sidney Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. (In another Place as 
Lord Steward of the Household) 

Henry Hugh Earl of Devon 

Henry Charles Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire 

Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius 
Augustine Earl of Denbigh 

Anthony Mildmay Julian Earl of 
Westmorland 

Montague Earl of Lindsey 

William Earl of Stamford 

Murray Edward Gordon Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham 

Edwyn Francis Earl of Chesterfield 


of 


Edward George Henry Earl of 
Sandwich 

George Devereux de Vere Earl of 
essex 


George James Earl of Carlisle 

William Henry Walter Earl of Don- 
caster. (Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry ) 

Anthony Earl of Shaftesburv 

Randal Mowbray Thomas Earl of 
Berkeley 

Montagu Arthur Earl of Abingdon 

Aldred Frederick George Beres- 
ford Earl of Scarborough 

Arnold Allan Cecil Earl of Albe- 
marle 

George William Earl of Coventry 

Victor Albert George Earl of Jersey 
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83 


84 


85 
86 
87 


8&9 


90 


91 
92 


93 
94 


96 
97 


98 


99 


100 
101 


102 
103 


105 


106 
107 


108 
109 


110 
111 
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VOL. LIII. 


William Henry Earl Poulett 

John Francis Erskine Earl of Mar. 
(Elected for Scotland) 

Sholto George Watson Earl of 
Morton. (lected for Scotland) 

Walter John Francis Earl of Mar 
and Kellie. (lected for Scot- 
land) 

George Earl of Haddington. 
(Elected for Scotland) 

Frederick Henry Earl of Lauderdale. 
(Elected for Scotland) 

David Stanley William Earl of 
Airlie. (Elected for Scotland) 

Robert Harris Carnwath Earl of 
Carnwath. (Elected for Scot- 
land) 

Ronald Ruthven Earl of Leven and 
Melville. (Elected for Scot- 
land) 

Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamil- 
ton Earl of Dundonald. (Elected 
for Scotland) 

Sewallis Edward Earl Ferrers 

William Heneage Earl of Dart- 
mouth 

Charles Earl of Tankerville 

Charles Wightwick Earl of Ayles- 
ford 


Francis Thomas De Grey Earl 
Cowper 
Arthur Philip Earl Stanhope 


George Loveden William 
Earl of Macclesfield 

Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald 
Earl Graham. (Duke of Mont- 
rose ) 

William 
grave 

Bertram Earl of Ashburnham 

Charles Augustus Earl of Harring- 
ton 

Newton Earl of Portsmouth 

Francis Richard Charles Guy Earl 
Brooke and Earl of Warwick 

Sidney Carr Earl of Buckingham- 
shire 

William Thomas 
Fitzwilliam 

Frederick George Earl of Guilford 

Albert Edward Philip Henry Earl 
of Hardwicke 

Henry Edward Earl of Ilchester 

Gilbert George Reginald Earl De 
La Warr 

William Earl of Radnor 

John Poyntz Earl Spencer 

Seymour Henry Earl Bathurst 


Henry 


Frederick Earl Walde- 


Spencer Earl 


[FOURTH SERIES. | 
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113 


114 
115 
116 


140 


142 
143 


144 
145 
146 
147 
148 





xvii 


Arthur Wills John Wellington 
Trumbull Blundell Earl of Hills- 
borough. (Marquess of Down- 
shire) 

Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon 

William David Earl of Mansfieid 

John James Hugh Henry Earl 


Strange. (Duke of Atholl) 
William Henry Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe 


Hugh Earl Fortescue 

George Edward Stanhope Moly- 
neux Earl of Carnarvon 

George Henry Earl Cadogan 

Edward James Earl of Malmesbury 

John Vansittart Danvers Earl of 
Lanesborough. (Elected for 
Ireland) 

Lionel George Henry Seymour Earl 
of Portarlington. (Elected for 
Ireland ) 

Dermot Robert Wyndham Earl of 
Mayo. (Elected for Ireland) 
Hugh Earl Annesley. (Elected for 

Ireland ) 

George Earl of Lucan. 
for Ireland) 

Somerset Richard Earl of Belmore. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

James Francis Earl of Bandon 
(Elected for Ireland) 


(Elected 


James Earl of Caledon. (Elected 
for Ireland) 

James Francis Harry Earl of 
Rosslyn 


William George Robert Earl of 
Craven 
William Hillier Earl of Onslow 
Charles Earl of Romney 
Walter John Earl of Chichester 
Arthur George Earl of Wilton 
George Charles Earl of Powis 
Horatio Earl Nelson 
Lawrence Earl of Rosse. 
for Ireland) 
Sydney William 
Manvers 
Robert Horace Earl of Orford 
Albert Henry George Earl Grey 
Hugh Cecil Earl of Lonsdale 
Dudley Francis Stuart Earl 
Harrowby 
Henry Ulick Earl of Harewood 
Gilbert John Earl of Minto 
Alan Frederick Earl Cathcart 
James Walter Earl of Verulam 
Adelbert Wellington Brownlow 
Earl Brownlow 


(Elected 


Herbert Earl 


or 





XViii 

149 Henry Cornwallis Earl of ‘i. 
Germans 

150 Albert Edmund Earl of Morley 

151 Orlando George Charles Earl of 
Bradford 

152 William Earl Beauchamp 

153 John Earl of Eldon 

154 Richard William Penn Earl Howe 

155 George Edward John Mowbray Earl 
of Stradbroke 

156 William Stephen Earl Temple of 
Stowe 

157 Francis Charles Earl of Kilmorey. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

158 Charles Stewart Earl Vane. 
(Marquess of Londonderry) 

159 William Archer Earl Amherst ; 

160 John Frederick Vaughan Earl 
Cawdor 

161 William George Earl of Munster 

162 Robert Adam Philips Haldane Earl 
of Camperdown 

163 Thomas Francis Earl of Lichfield 

164 John George Earl of Durham 

165 Granville George Earl Granville 

166 Henry Earl of Effingham 

167 Henry John Earl of Ducie 

168 Charles Alfred Worsley Earl of 
Yarborough 

169 Henry John Earl Innes. (Duke of 
Roxburghe) 

170 Thomas William Earl of Leicester 

171 Ralph Gordon Earl of Lovelace 

172 Charles William Francis Earl of 
Gainsborough 

173 Francis Charles Granville Earl of 
Ellesmere 

174 George Henry Charles Earl of 
Strafford 

175 Kenelm Charles Edward Earl of 
Cottenham 

176 Henry Arthur Mornington Earl 
Cowley 

177 George Arnulph Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun) 

178 William Humble Earl of Dudley 

179 John Francis Stanley Earl Russell 

180 Jonn Earl of Kimberley 

181 Vesey Earl of Dartrey 

182 Wil-iam Ernest Earl of Feversham 

183 Henry George Earl of Ravensworth 

184 Edward Montagu Stuart Granville 
Earl of Wharncliffe 

185 Thomas George Earl of Northbrook 

186 Herbert John Earl Cairns 

187 Victor Alexander George Robert 


Earl of Lytton 
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189 
190 
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192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 


198 
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200 
201 


202 


203 
204 


205 
206 


207 
208 


209 
210 


218 
219 
220 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Edward Earl of Lathom. (In 
another Place as Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Household) 

George Edward Earl Sondes 

Wilham Waldegrave Earl of Sel- 
borne 

Walter Stafford Earl of Iddesleigh 

Cornwallis Earl de Montalt 

William Henry Forester Earl cf 
Londesborough 

Gathorne Earl of Cranbrook 

Gilbert Henry Earl of Ancaster 

Charles Robert Earl Carrington 

Robert Offley Ashburton Earl cf 
Crewe 

Wilbraham Earl Egerton 

Hardinge Stanley Earl of Hals- 
bury. (In another Place as 
Lord High Chancellor) 

Robert Viscount Hereford. 

Byron Plantagenet Viscount Falk- 
land. (Elected for Scotland) 
Henry Viscount Bolingbroke and 

St. John 

Charles George Viscount Cobham 

Evelyn Edward Thomas Viscount 
Falmouth 

George Master Viscount Torrington 

Maurice Viscount Leinster. (Duke 
of Leinster ) 

Francis Wheler Viscount Hood 
Mervyn Edward Viscount Powers- 
court. (Elected for Ireland) 
Henry William Crosbie Viscount 


Bangor. (Elected for Ireland) 
Cornwallis Viscount Hawarden. 
(Elected for Ireland) (In 


another Place as Earl de Mon- 
talt) 

Carnegie Parker Viscount St. Vin- 
cent 

Henry Viscount Melville 

William Wells Viscount Sidmouth 

Henry Edward Montagu Dorington 
Clotworthy Viscount Temple- 
town. (Elected for Ireland) 

John Campbell Viscount Gordon. 
(Earl of Aberdeen) 

Edward Fleetwood John Viscount 


Exmouth 

John Luke George Viscount 
Hutchinson. (Harl of Donough- 
more) 


William Frederick Viscount Clan- 
carty. (Earl of Clancarty) 
Robert Wellington Viscount Com- 

bermere 
Henry Charles Viscount Canterbury 
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236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
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265 
266 
267 


Rowland Richard Viscount Hill 

Henry Charles Viscount Hardinge 

Hugh Viscount Gough 

Charles Lindley Viscount Halifax 

Alexander Nelson Viscount Brid- 
port 

William Henry Berkeley Viscount 
Portman 

Henry Robert Viscount Hampden 

Garnet Joseph Viscount Wolseley 

William John Viscount Oxenbridge 

Richard Assheton Viscount Cross. 
(In another Place as Lord Privy 
Seal 

Arthur Wellesley Viscount Peel 

Henry Thurstan Viscount Knuts- 
ford 

Henry Viscount Llandaff 

William Baliol Viscount Esher 

Mandell Bishop of London 

Brooke Foss Bishop of Durham 

Randall Thomas Bishop of Win- 
chester 

Charles John Bishop of Gloucester 

John Charles Bishop of Liverpool 

Ernest Roland Bishop of Chichester 

Richard Bishop of Llandaff 

William Bishop of Oxford 

George Bishop of Southwell 

William Boyd Bishop of Ripon 

Edward Bishop of Lincoln 

Edward Henry Bishop of Exeter 

John Bishop of Salisbury 

Alwyne Bishop of Ely 

James Bishop of Manchester 

Francis John Bishop of Chester 

Alfred George Bishop of St. Asaph 

Daniel Lewis Bishop of Bangor 

John Wogan Bishop of St. Albans 

John James Stewart Bishop ot 
Worcester 

John Bishop of Truro 

Augustus Bishop of Lichfield 

John Wareing Bishop of Carlisle 

John Bishop of Norwich 

Dudley Charles Lord de Ros 

Charles Botolph Joseph Lord Mow- 
bray 

George Manners Lord Hastings 

Jack Southwell Lord de Clifford 

Charles Henry Rolle Lord Clinton 

Robert Nathaniel Cecil George 
Lord Zouche of Haryngworth 

Rawdon George Grey Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn 

Charles Edward Hastings Lord 
Botreaux. (Harl of Loudoun) 


Ralph Francis Julian Lord Camoys 
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292 
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296 


297 
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Henry Lord Willoughby de Broke 

Hubert George Charles Lord Vaux 
of Harrowden 

Ralph Gordon Lord Wentworth. 
(In another Place as Earl of 
Lovelace) 

Alfred Thomas 
Braye 

Robert George Lord Windsor 

William Henry John Lord North 

Beauchamp Moubray Lord St. John 
of Bletso 

Frederick George Lord Howard de 
Walden 

Bernard Henry Philip Lord Petre 

John Fiennes Lord Saye and Sele 

John Francis Lord <Arundell of 
Wardour 

Edward Henry Stuart Lord Clifton. 
(Earl of Darnley) 

John Baptist Joseph Lord Dormer 

Henry John Philip Sidney Lord 
Teynham. 

Fitzherbert Lord Stafford 

George Frederick William Lord 
Byron 

Lewis Henry Hugh Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh 

Henry John Brinsley Lord Manners 
of Haddon. (Marquess of 
Granby) 

Henry de Vere Lord Barnard 

Horace Courtenay Gammell Lord 
Forbes. (Elected for Scotland) 

Alexander William Frederick Lord 
Saltoun. (Elected for Scotland) 

Charles William Lord Sinclair. 
(Elected for Scotland) 

James Walter Lord Torphichen. 
(Elected for Scotland) 

Alexander Hugh Lord Balfour of 


Townshend Lord 


Burleigh. (Elected for Scot- 
land) 
Walter Hugh Lord Polwarth, 


(Elected for Scotland) 
Richard Edmund St. Lawrence 
Lord Boyle. (Earl of Cork and 


Orrery ) 
George Lord Hay. (Harl of 
Kinnoul) 
Digby Wentworth Bayard Lord 
Middleton 
Walter William Brabazon Lord 
Ponsonby. (Zarl of  Bess- 
borough) 
Alfred Nathaniel Holden Lord 
Scarsdale 


George Florance Lord Boston 
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314 
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317 
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319 


320 
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332 
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334 





Augustus Arthur Lord Lovel and 
Holland. (Earl of Egmont) 
George William Henry Lord Vernon 
Edward Henry Trafalgar Lord 

Digby 
Martin Bladen Lord Hawke 
Henry Thomas Lord Foley 
Arthur de Cardonnel Lord Dinevor 
Thomas Lord Walsingham 
William Lord Bagot 
Charles Henry Lord Southampton 
John Richard Brinsley Lord Grant- 
ley 
George Bridges Harley Dennett 
Lord Rodney 
Henry George Lord Lovaine 
(Earl Percy) 
Philip Reginald Lord Somers 
Richard Henry Lord Berwick 
Edward Lennox Lord Sherborne 
Henry De La Poer Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford) 
Richard Henry Lord Carleton. 
(Earl of Shannon) 
Charles Lord Suffield 
Lloyd Lord Kenyon 
Charles Cornwallis 
brooke. 
George Augustus Hamilton Lord 


Lord Bray- 


Fisherwick. (Marquess of Done- 3: 
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336 


337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 


346 
347 


348 


349 


gall) 

Henry Charles Lord Gage. (Vis- 359 
count Gage) 

Thomas John Lord Thurlow 

William Morton Lord Auckland 353 

Leopold George Frederick Lord 354 
Mendip. (Viscount Clifden) a55 

Edmund Archibald Lord Stuart of|°"* 
Castle Stuart. (Earl of Moray) 356 


Alan Plantagenet Lord Stewart of | “* 


Garlies. (Earl of Galloway) 


James George Henry Lord Salters | * 


ford. (Earl of Courtown) 


William Lord Brodrick. (Viscount | * 


Midleton) 

Augustus Cholmondeley Lord Cal- 
thorpe 

Peter Robert Lord Gwydir 

William Thomas Lord Bolton 

John Lord Lilford 

Thomas Lord Ribblesdale 

John William Lord Dunsany. 
( Elected. for Ireland ) 

Edward Donough Lord Inchiquin. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

John Thomas William Lord Massy 

(Elected for Ireland ) 





Hamilton Matthew Fitzmaurice 
Lord Muskerry. (Elected for 
Ireland) 

Francis William Lord Kilmaine. 
(Elected for Ireland ) 

Luke Gerald Lord Clonbrock. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Charles Mark Lord Headley. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Edward Henry Churchill Lord 
Crofton. (Elected for Ireland) 

Hercules Edward Lord Langford. 
(Elected for Ireland ) 

Dayrolles Blakeney Lord Ventry. 
(Elected for Ireland ) 

Henry O’Callaghan Lord Dunalley. 
(Elected for Ireland ) 
John Henry Lord Loftus. 

quess of Ely) 

William Lord Carysfort. (Earl of 
Carysf ort) 

George Ralph Lord Abercromby 


( Mar- 


Charles Towry Hamilton Lord 
Ellenborough 


Augustus Frederick Arthur Lord 
Sandys 

Henry North Lord Sheffield. (Harl 
of Sheffield ) 

William Macnaghten Lord Erskine 

John Thomas Lord Monteagle. 
(Marquess of Sligo) 

Bernard Arthur William Patrick 
Hastings Lord Granard. (£arl 
of Granard) 

—_—_—__—_—— Lord Gardner 

John Thomas Lord Manners 

John Adrian Louis Lord Hopetoun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun) 

Charles Lord Meldrum. (Marquess 
of Huntly) 

Lowry Egerton Lord Grinstead. 
(Earl of Enniskillen) 

William Henry Edmond de Vere 
Sheaffe Lord Foxford. (Earl of 
Limerick) 

Victor Albert Francis Charles Lord 
Churchill 


George Robert Canning Lord 
Harris 

Reginald Charles Edward Lord 
Colchester 


Schomberg Henry Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian) 

Victor George Henry Francis Lord 
Minster. (Marquess Conyng- 


ham) 
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James Edward William Theobald 
Lord Ormonde. (Marquess of 


Ormonde) 

Francis Richard Lord Wemyss. 
(Earl of Wemyss) 

Thomas Lord Silchester. (Earl of 
Longford) 


Clotworthy John Eyre Lord Oriel. 
(Viscount Massereene) 

Hugh Lord Delamere 

Cecil Theodore Lord Forester 

John William Lord Rayleigh 

Edric Frederic Lord Gifford 

Hubert George Lord Somerhill. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde) 

James Ludovic Lord Wigan. (Earl 
of Crawford) 

Uchter John Mark Lord Ranfurly. 
(Earl of Ranfurly) 

Charles Stuart Henry Lord Ten- 
terden 

William Lee Lord Plunket 

William Frederick Lord Heytes- 
bury 

Archibald Philip Lord Rosebery. 
(Earl of Rosebery ) 
Richard James Lord Clanwilliam. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam) 
William Draper Mortimer 
Wynford 

Charles Gore Lord Kilmarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll) 

Arthur James Francis Lord Fin- 
gall. (Harl of Fingall) 
Charles William Hylton Philip 
Lord Sefton. (Harl of Sefton) 
Charles Lord Clements. (Harl of 
Leitrim ) 

Geoffrey Thomas Lord Kenlis. 
(Marquess of Headfort) 

Reginald Lord Chaworth. (Earl of 
Meath) 

Charles Adolphus Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore) 

Augustus Frederick George War- 
wick Lord Poltimore 

Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan Lord 
Mostyn 

Henry Spencer Lord Templemore 

Valentine Frederick Lord Clon. 
curry 

James St. Vincent Lord De Sau- 
marez 


Lord 


Thomas Lord Denman 
James Yorke MacGregor Lord 
Abinger 


Philip Lord De L’Isle and Dudley 
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414 
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416 
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419 
420 
421 
422 


423 
424 


427 
428 





Francis Denzil Edward Lord Ash- 
burton 
Edward George Percy Lord Hather- 
ton 
Archibald Brabazon Sparrow Lord 
Worlingham. (Karl of Gosford) 
ae George Lord Strathe- 
en 


Geoffrey Dominick Augustus 
Frederick Lord Oranmore and 
Browne. (Elected for Ireland) 

Simon Joseph Lord Lovat 

William Bateman Lord Bateman 

Algernon Hawkins Thomond Lord 
Kintore. (Earl of Kintore) 

George Ponsonby Lord Lismore. 
(Viscount Lismore) 

Derrick Warner William Lord Ross- 
more 

Robert Shapland George Julian 
Lord Carew 

William Ashley Webb Lord De 
Mauley 

Arthur Lord Wrottesley 

Charles Douglas Richard Lord 
Sudeley Methuen 

Paul Sanford Lord 

Henry Edward John Lord Stanley 
of Alderley 

William Henry Lord Leigh 

Beilby Lord Wenlock 

William Lord Lurgan 

Thomas Spring Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon 

John Reginald Upton Lord Seaton 

John Manley Arbuthnot Lord 
Keane 

John Lord Oxenfoord. (Harl of 
Stair) 

George Crespigny Brabazon Lord 
Vivian 

Henry Lord Congleton 

Victor Alexander Lord Elgin. 
(Earl of Elgin and Kivn 
cardine) 

Thomas Montague Morrison Lord 
Truro 

Arthur Lord De Freyne 

Edward Burtenshaw Lord Saint 
Leonards 

George FitzRoy Henry Lord 
Raglan 

Valentine Augustus Lord Kenmare. 
(Earl of Kenmare) 

Henry Lord Belper 

Richard Wogan Lord Talbot de 


Malahide 
Robert Wellesley Lord Ebury 
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430 Charles Compton William Lord 
Chesham 

431 Frederic Augustus Lord Chelms- 
ford 

432 John Lord Churston 

433 Henry Lord Leconfield 

434 Godfrey Charles Lord Tredegar 

435. Fitz Patrick Henry Lord Lyveden 

436 Henry Charles Lord Brougham 
and Vaux 

437 Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord Kinnaird 

438 Richard Luttrell Pilkington Lord 
Westbury 

439 Charles Paget Fitzhardinge Lord 
Fitzhardinge 

440 Luke Lord Annaly 

441 John Gaspard Le Marchant Lord 
Romilly 

442 James Herbert Gustavus Meredyth 
Lord Meredyth. (Lord Ath- 
lumney ) 

443 Windham Thomas Lord Kenry. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount- 
Earl) 

444 Henry Power Charles Stanley Lord 
Monck. (Viscount Monck) 

445 John Major Lord Hartismere. 
(Lord Henniker ) 

446 Hedworth Hylton Lord Hylton 

447 George Sholto Gordon Lord Pen- 
rhyn 

448 Gustavus Russell Lord Brancepeth. 
(Viscount Boyne) 

449 John Henry Lord Kesteven 

450 Arthur Lord Ormathwaite 

451 Edward Lord O’Neill 

452 Robert William Lord Napier 

453 Jenico William Joseph Lord Gor- 
manston. (Viscount Gorman- 
ston ) 

454 Thomas Kane Lord Rathdonnell. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

455 John Hamilton Lord Lawrence 

456 James Plaisted Lord Penzance 

457 John Lord Dunning. (Lord Rollo) 

458 James Lord Balinhard. (Earl of 
Southesk ) 

459 William Lord Hare. (Farl of 
Instowel ) 

460 Francis Edward Lord Howard of 
Glossop 

461 Bernard Edward Barnaby Lord 
Castletown 

462 John Emerich Edward Lord Acton 

463 Thomas Charles Lord Robartes 

464 Frederick Lord Wolverton 

465 Algernon William Fulke Lord 
Greville 

466 Thomas Towneley Lord O’Hagan 
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487 
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490 
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495 
496 


497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 


503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
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William Lord Sandhurst 

Francis Lord  Ettrick. 
Napier) 

Sidney James Lord Somerton. 
(Earl of Normanton) 

Henry Campbell Lord Aberdare 

Henry James Lord Moncrieff 

Bernard John Seymour Lord Cole- 
ridge 

Thomas William Gaston Lord Emly 

Thomas Francis Lord Cottesloe 

Herbert Perrott Murray Lord 
Hampton 

Charles Alexander Lord Douglas. 
(Earl of Home) 

Arthur George Maule Lord Ramsay. 
(Earl of Dalhousie) 

John Henry Lord Fermanagh. 
(Earl Erne) 

William Richard Lord Harlech 

Henry Gerard Lord Alington 

Wilbraham Frederic Lord Tolle 
mache 

William Cansfield Lord Gerard 

Lionel Sackville Lord Sackville 

Charles Bowyer Lord Norton 


(Lord 


Percy Lord Shute. -(Viscount 
Barrington) 
William Lord Watson. (A Lord of 


Appeal in Ordinary) 

Lawrence Hesketh Lord Haldon 

Ivor Bertie Lord Wimborne 

Arthur Edward Lord Ardilaun 

Charles Wallace Alexander Napier 
Lord Lamington 

Arthur William Lord Trevor 

Montagu William Lord Rowton 

Edward Lord Brabourne 

Arthur Oliver Villiers Lord Ampt- 
hill 

William Montagu Lord Tweeddale. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale) 

William Ulick Tristram Lord 
‘Howth. (Earl of Howth) 

Donald James Lord Reay 

Harcourt Lord Derwent 

Henry James Lord Hothfield 

Edward Lord Tweedmouth 

Hallam Lord Tennyson 

James Lord Strathspey. 
Seafield ) 

John William Lord Monk Bretton 

Walter Henry Lord Northbourne 

Arthur Saunders William Charles 
Fox Lord Sudley. (Karl of 
Arran) 

John Robert William Lord de Vesci- 
(Viscount de Veser) 

Marmaduke Francis Lord Herries 


(Earl of 
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541 
542 
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545 
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548 


Mervyn Edward Lord Powerscourt. 
(In another Place as Viscount 
Powerscourt) 

Anthony Henley Lord Northington. 
(Lord Henley) 

Nathaniel Mayer Lord Rothschild 

John Lord Revelstoke 

Robert Lord Monkswell 

Arthur Lord Hobhouse 

Ralph Robert Wheeler Lord Lingen 

Edward Lord Ashbourne 

Rowland Lord Saint Oswald 

Robert James Lord Wantage 

Robert Wilfrid Lord Deramore 

Henry John Lord Montagu of Beau- 
lieu 

Sidney Herbert Lord Elphinstone 

Charles John Lord Colville of Cul- 
ross 

Farrer Lord Herschell 

Charles Henry Lord Hillingdon 

Charles Lord Hindlip 

Edmund Lord Grimthorpe 

Richard de Aquila Lord Stalbridge 

William Lord Kensington 

Michael Arthur Lord Burton 


John Glencairn Carter Lord Hamil- | « 


ton of Dalzell 
Thomas Lord Brassey 
Henry Lord Thring 
Edward Lord Macnaghten. (A 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary) 
Robert Lord Connemara 
Claude Lord Bowes. (Karl of 
George Edmund Milnes Lord 
Monckton. (Viscount Galway) 
John Lord Saint Levan 
Strathmore and Kinghorn) 
James Douglas Lord Magheramorne 
William George Lord Armstrong 
George Limbrey Lord Basing 
William Henry Lord de Ramsey 
William Meriton Lord Cheylesmore 
Egerton Lord Addington 
John Lord Savile 
Michael Lord Morris. 
Appeal in Ordinary) 
William Ventris Lord Field 
Edward Cecil Lord Iveagh 
George Lord Mount Stephen 
Samuel Lord Masham 


(A Lord of | 5 
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xxiii 

Frederick Sleigh Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar 

Arthur William Acland Lord Hood 
of Avalon 

William Lord Kelvin 

Henry Jonn Lord Rookwood 

Evelyn Lord Cromer J 

Alexander Burns Lord Shand 

George Lord Ashcombe 

Archibald Campbell Lord Blyths- 
wood 

Thomas Lord Crawshaw 

William Amhurst Lord Amhurst of 
Hackney 

William John Lord Newton 

Henry Lyle Lord Dunleath 

John Allan Lord Llangattock 

Lyon Lord Playfair 

Cyril Lord Battersea 

Ernest Ambrose Lord Swansea 

Thomas Henry Lord Farrer 

John Campbell Lord Overtoun 

Cecil George Savile Lord Hawkes- 
bury 

Arthur Lord Stanmore 

Stuart Lord Rendel 

Reginald Earle Lord Welby 

Charles Lord Russell of Killowen 

Horace Lord Davey. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary) 

Henry Brougham Lord Loch 

Sydney James Lord Wandsworth 

James Lord Ashton 

Herbert Coulstoun Lord Burghclere 

Henry Lord James 

David Robert Lord Rathmore 

Henry Lord Pirbright 

Algernon Lord Glenesk 

Henry Hucks Lord Aldenham 

Edward Lord Heneage 

John Wingfield Lord Malcolm of 
Poltalloch 

Hercules Arthur Temple Lord Ros- 
mead 

Alexander Smith Lord Kinnear 

Joseph Lord Lister 

David Lord Fairlie. 
Glasgow ) 

Hugh Richard Lord Dawnay. 
(Viscount Downe) 

Henry Charles Lord Ludlow 

Ion Trant Lord Holm Patrick 
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591 John Lord Inverclyde 

592 Donald Alexander Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal 

593 William Wallace Lord Newlands 

594* Horace Brand Lord Farquhar 


* This Number is in excess of the total 
Number of Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
the Discrepancy being caused by the fol- 
lowing Lords being twice named in the 
Roll : 


Earl of Halsbury as Lord High Chan- 
cellor and as Earl of Halsbury (Nos. 
8 and 199) 


Duke of Devonshire as Lord President 
and as Duke of Devonshire (Nos. 10 
and 20) 














Viscount Cross as Lord Privy Seal and 
as Viscount Cross (Nos. 11 and 230) 






Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery as 
Lord Steward and as Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery (Nos. 56 and 
61) 


Earl of Lathom as Lord Chamberlain 
and as Earl of Lathom (Nos. 57 and 
188) 


Earl of Lovelace as Earl of Lovelace 
and as Lord Wentworth (Nos. 171 
and 270) 


Earl de Montalt as Earl de Montalt 
and as Viscount Hawarden (Nos. 192 
and 210) 


Viscount Powerscourt as Viscount 
Powerscourt and as Lord Powers- 
court (Nos. 208 and 508) 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE FOURTEENTH OF 
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(Compiled at the Opening of the Session.) 
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A 


Abraham, William (Cork, North East) 
Abraham, Wm. (Glamorgan, Rhondda) 
Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke (York) 
Acland-Hood, Captain Sir Alexander F. 
(Somerset, Wellington) 
Aird, John (Paddington, North) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, William (Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
Allhusen, Augustus H. E. (Salisbury) 
Allison, Robert A. (Cumberland, North) 
Allsopp, Hon. George (Worcester) 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, West) 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex, Harrow) 
Anstruther, H. T. (St. Andrew’s Burghs) 
Arch, Joseph (Norfolk, North West) 
Arnold, Alfred (Halifax) 
Arnold-Foster, Hugh O. (Belfast, West) 
Arrol, Sir William (Ayrshire, South) 
Ascroft, Robert (Oldham) 
Asher, Alexander (Elgin Burghs) 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis (Sheffield) 
Ashton, Thomas Gair (Beds., Luton) 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H. (Fife, East) 
Atherley-Jones, L. (Durham, North West) 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. J. (Londonderry, N.) 
Austin, Sir J. (York, W.R., Osgoldcross) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, West) 





B 


Baden-Powell, Sir George 8. (Liverpool) 


Bagot, Capt. J. F. (Westmoreland, 
Kendal) 


Bailey, James (Walworth) 

Bailie, James Evan B. (Inverness-shire) 
Bainbridge, Emerson (Lincoln) 

Baird, John Geo. A. (Glasgow, Centtai) 
Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) 
Balcarres, Lord (Lancashire, Chorley) 
Baldwin, Alfred (Worcester, West) 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. (M’chester, E.) 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. G. W. (Leeds, Central) 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. J. Blair (Clackmannan) 
Banbury, Frederick George (Peckham) 
Banes, Major Geo. E. (West Ham, 8S.) 
Barlow, John Emmott (Somerset) 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell (Kent) 

Barry, Rt. Hon. A. H. Smith- (Hntngdon) 
Barry, E. (Cork, South) 

Barry, Francis Tress (Windsor) 

Bartley, George C. T. (Islington, North) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunkett (Armagh,Md.) 
Bass, Hamar (Staffordshire, West) 
Bathurst, Hn. Allen B. (Gloucester, E.) 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire, Chesterfield) 
Beach, Rt. Hn. Sir M. H. (Bristol, West) 
Beach, W. W. Bramston (Hants, West) 
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Beaumont, W. C. B. (N’hmbrind, Hexhm) 
Beckett, E. W. (York, N.R., Whithy) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull (Glasgow) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe (Derby) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. (Notts., South) 
Beresford, Lord Charles (York) 
Bethell, Commander (York, E. Riding) 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. (Bethnal Gn.) 
Biddulph, Mich. (Herefordshire, South) 
Bigwood, James (Middlesex, Brentford) 
Bill, Charles (Staffordshire, Leek) 
Billson, Alfred (Halifax) 

Birrell Augustine (Fife, West) 

Blake, Edward (Longford, South) 
Blundell, Colonel Henry (Lancs., Ince) 
Bolitho, Thos. Bedford (Cowll., St. Ives) 
Bolton, Thomas D. (Derbyshire, N. E.) 
Bond, Edward (Nottingham, East) 
Bonsor, H. C. O. (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
Boscawen, A. Griffith- (Kent, Tunbridge) 
Boulnois, Edmund (Marylebone, East) 
Bousfield, William R. (Hackney, North) 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex, Enfield) 
Bowles, T. Gibson (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert (Oxon, Banbury) 
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Seton-Karr, Henry (St. Helens) 
Sharpe, Wm. E. T. (Kensington, North) 
Shaw, Charles Edward (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick Burghs) 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renfrew, East) 
Shee, James John (Waterford, West) 
Sheehy, David (Galway, South) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire, Hyde) 
Sidebottom, T. Harrop (Stalybridge) 
Sidebottom, William (Derby, High Peak) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington (Southampton) 
Sinclair, Captain John (Forfarshire) 
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Sinclair, Louis (Essex, Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, T. (Surrey, Kingston) 
Smith, Abel (Herts, Hertford) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 

Smith, J. Parker (Lanark, Partick) 
Smith, Samuel (Flintshire) 

Smith, Hon. William F. D. (Strand) 
Souttar, Robinson (Dumfriesshire) 
Spencer, Ernest (West Bromwich) 
Spicer, Albert (Monmouth Boroughs) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. (Burnley) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancashire, Westhoughton) 
Stanley, E. J. (Somerset, Bridgwater) 
Stanley, Henry Morton (Lambeth, North) 
Stephens, H. C. (Middlesex, Hornsey) 
Stevenson, Francis S. (Suffolk, Eye) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart (Kirkcud- 
bright) 

Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. (Glasgow, 
College) 

Stock, J. H. (Liverpool, Walton) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin (Birmingham, East) 
Strachey, Edward (Somerset, South) 
Strauss, A. (Cornwall, Camborne) 

Strutt, Hon. C. H. (Essex, Maldon) 
Stuart, James (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry N. (Dorset, East) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath, South) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, West) 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas (Greenock) 


T 


Talbot, Lord Edmund (Sussex, Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. Hon. John G. (Oxford Uni- 
versity) 
Tanner, Charles K. (Cork County, Mid) 
Taylor, Francis (Norfolk, South) 
Tennant, Harold John (Berwickshire) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, East) 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, East) 
Thomas, David Alfred (Merthyr Tydvil) 
Thorburn, W. (Peebles and Selkirk) 
Thornton, Percy M. (Clapham) 
Tollemache, H. J. (Cheshire, Eddisbury) 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edward M. (Preston) 
Tritton, Charles E. (Lambeth, Norwood) 
Tuite, James (Westmeath, North) 
Tully, Jasper (Leitrim, South) 


U 


Ure, Alexander (Linlithgow) 
Usborne, T. (Essex, Chelmsford) 
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Xxxii 
Vv 
Valentia, Viscount (Oxford) 
Verney, Hon. R. G. (Warwickshire, 
Rugby) 


Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. (Sheffield, 
Central) 


W 


Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh, East) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walrond, Sir W. H. (Devon, Tiverton) 
Walton, John Lawson (Leeds, South) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wanklyn, James Leslie (Bradford, Cen- 
tral) 
Ward, Hon. R. A. (Cheshire, Crewe) 
Warde, Lieut.-Col. C. E. (Kent, Medway) 
Waring, Col. Thomas (Down, North) 
Warkworth, Lord (Kensington, South) 
Warner, T. C. T. (Stafford, Lichfield) 
Warr, A. F. (Liverpool East, Toxteth) 
Wayman, T. (York, W. Riding, Elland) 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras, East) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (Isle of Wight) 
Wedderburn, Sir William (Banffshire) 
Weir, James G. (Ross and Cromarty) 
Welby, Lt.-Col. A. C. E. (Taunton) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- (Brighton) 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. L. (York, W.R., 
Ripon) 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon (Chelsea) 
Whittaker, Thos. P. (York, W.R., Spen 
Valley) 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset, West) 
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| Williams, J. Carvell (Nottingham, Mans- 

| field) 

Williams, Joseph Powell- (Birmingham, 
S. 

Willoughby de Eresby, Lord (Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle) 

Willox, Sir J. A. (Liverpool, Everton) 

Wills, Sir William Henry (Bristol, East) 

Wilson, Charles Henry (Hull, West) 

Wilson, Frederick Wm. (Norfolk, Mid.) 

Wilson, Henry Joseph (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) 

Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 

Wilson, John (Falkirk Burghs) 

Wilson, John (Lanark, Govan) 

Wilson, J. W. (Worcestershire, North) 

Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlesbrough) 

Wilson-Todd, W. H. (York, N.R., How- 
denshire) 

Wodehouse, Edmond Robert (Bath) 

Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm (Belfast, East) 

Woodall, William (Hanley) 

Woodhouse, Sir James T. (Huddersfield) 

Weeds, Samuel (Essex, Walthamstow) 

Wortley, Rt. Hon. Chas. Beilby Stuart- 
(Sheffield, Hallam) 

Wylie, Alexander (Dumbartonshire) 

Wyndham, George (Dover) 
Vyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. (Glamorgan, 
South) 

Wyvill, M. D’Arcy (York, W.R., Otley) 


Y 


Yerburgh, Robert A. (Chester) 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 
Younger, W. (Lincolnshire, Stamford) 
Yoxall, James H. (Nottingham, West) 
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WITH 


NAMES OF MEMBERS RETURNED. 
(Compile d at the Opening of the Session.) 


ENGLAND—465 Members. 


Reaping Boroveu. 


Charles Townsend Murdoch. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. Wiypsor (New) Boroueu. 


. Francis Tress Barry. 
NorTHERN (on BigGLEswaDE) Division. — oe 


Lord Alwyne Compton. 
SouTHERN (oR Luton) DIvIsIon. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Thomas Gair Ashton. | 
NortTHERN (or BuckrneHaM) Drvision. 
William Walter Carlile. 
Mip (on AYLEsBURY) DIVISION. 
Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild. 
SovuTHERN (oR WycomsE) Division. 
George Richard Penn Viscount Curzon. 


Beprorp Borovueu. 


| 
' 
Charles Guy Pym. 
| 


BERKSHIRE. 


NoRTHERN (OR ABINGDON) DivIsION. 
Archie Kirkman Loyd. 


SouTHERN (on Newsury) DIvIsIon. CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
William George Mount. 

EasTerRN (oR WOKINGHAM) Division. NortHERN (oR Wispecu) Division. 
Sir George Russell, Bart. Charles Tyrrell Giles. 
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WestTEeRN (or CuEsTeRTON) Drviston. 
Walter Raymond Greene. 
Eastern (oR NewMarket) Division. 
Harry Leslie Blundell McCalmont. 
Campriven Uxiversirr. 
Richard Claverhouse Jebb. 
Right Hon. Sir John Eldon Gorst, Knt. 
CamBrince Borovan. 
Sir Robert Uniacke Penrose  Fitz- 
Gerald, Bart. 


CHESHIRE. 

Wirraz Division. 

Colonel Edward Thomas Davenant 

Cotton-Jodrell. 

Eppissury Dtvision. 

Henry James Tollemache. 
MACCLESFIELD Division. 

William Bromley Davenport. 
Crewe Division. 

Hon. Robert Arthur Ward. 
Nortuwicu Dtvision. 

Sir John Tomlison Brunner, Bart. 
ALTRINCHAM Division. 

Coningsby Ralph Disraeli. 
Hype Division. 

Joseph Watson Sidebotham. 
Knutsrorp Division. 

Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton. 
CHESTER Ciry. 

Robert Armstrong Yerburgh. 
BIRKENHEAD Borovau. 

Sir Elliot Lees, Bart. 


CORNWALL, 


Western (or Sr. Ives) Division. 
Thomas Bedford Bolitho. 


Nortu-WeEstTERN (OR CAMBORNE) D1vIsi0n. 


Arthur Strauss. 
Truro Division. 
Sir Edwin Lawrence, Bart. 
Mip (or Sr. AvsteLL) Diviston. 
William Alexander McArthur. 
SovrH-EasterN (on Bopmin) Drviston. 


Right Hon. Leonard Henry Courtney. 


Nortu-Eastern (or Launceston) 
DIVISION. 
Thomas Owen. 
PENRYN AND FatmovutH Borovaus. 
Frederick John Horniman. 





CUMBERLAND. 


NortHERN (oR Esxpaue) Division. 

Robert Andrew Allison. 
Mip (or PenrirH) Division. 

James William Lowther 
CockERMOUTH Division. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 
WestTERN (oR Egremont) Drviston. 

Hon. Hubert Valentine Duncombe. 
CARLISLE Crry. 

Right Hon. William Court Gully. 
WHITEHAVEN BorovuGu. 

Augustus Helder. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Hic Peak Division. 

Captain William Sidebottom. 
Nortu-E astern Division. 

Thomas Dolling Bolton. 
CHESTERFIELD Dtvision. 

Thomas Bayley. 
WEsTERN Division. 

Victor Christian William Cavendish. 
Mip Diviston. 

James Alfred Jacoby. 
ILKESTON Division. 

Sir Balthazar Walter Foster, Knt. 
SouTHERN Ditviston. 

John A. Gretton (Junior). 
DerBy BorovuGuH. 

Sir Henry Howe Bemrose, Knt. 

Geoffrey Drage. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Eastern (oR Honrron) Division, 
Right Hon. Sir John Henry Kennaway, 
Bart. 

NortH-EasterNn (oR Tiverton) Division. 
Col. Sir William H. Walrond, Bart. 
NorRTHERN (oR SoutH Mouton) Division. 

George Lambert. 


NortH-WESTERN (OR BARNSTAPLE) 
Division. 
Sir William Cameron Gull, Bart. 
Western (oR Tavistock) Division. 
Hugh Courtenay Fownes Luttrell. 
SovtH (or Tornges) Divisron. 
@ Francis Bingham Mildmay. 














Toreuay Division. 

Captain Arthur Stevens Phillpotts. 
Mip (or AsHBURTON) Division. 

Right Hon. Charles Seale Hayne. 
Devonport BorovuGH. 

Hudson Ewbanke Kearley. 
Edward John Chalmers Morton. 
EXETER Ciry. 
Hon. Sir 
Bart. 


Henry Stafford Northcote, 


PiymovutH Borovuau. 
Sir Edward George Clarke, Knt. 
Sigismund F. Mendl. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

NorTHERN DIviston. 

John Kenelm Digby Wingfield-Digby. 
EAstTEeRN DIviston. 

Hon. Humphrey Napier Sturt. 
SovuTHERN Division. 

William Ernest Brymer. 
WEsTERN DIVISION. 

Colonel Robert Williams. 


DURHAM. 
JarRow Division. 
Sir Charles Mark 


HovuGHTON-LE-SPRING 
Robert Cameron. 


Palmer, Bart. 


Division. 


(‘HESTER-LE-STREET Division. 
Sir James Joicey, Bart. 
NortH-WEstTERN Drvision. 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 
Mip Diviston. 
John Wilson. 
SoutH-EasteRN Division. 
Joseph Richardson. 
BisHop AUCKLAND. 
James Mellor Paulton. 
BARNARD CAsTLE DIvISION. 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, Bart. 
DARLINGTON BorovuGH. 
Arthur Pease. 
Dcruam Cry. 
Matthew Fowler. 
HartLEPooL BorovuGu. 
Sir Thomas Richardson, Knt. 


SoutH SHIELDS BorouGH. 
William Snowdon Robson. 
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Stockton Borovuaen. 

Jonathan Samuel. 

SUNDERLAND Borovuau. 

William Theodore Doxford. 

Colonel Sir Edward Temperley Gourley, 
Knt. 


ESSEX. 


SovuTH-WEsTERN (oR WALTHAMSTOW) 
Division. 

Samuel Woods. 

SovrHEeRN (oR Romrorp) Drvision. 

Louis Sinclair. 

Western (or Epprnea) Division. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Amelius 


Mark Lockwood. 


NORTHERN (OR SarrRoN WALDEN) Drviston. 
Charles Gold. 


Norru-Eastern (on Harwicn) Divison. 
James Round. 


Richard 


Eastern (oR Matpon) Division. 
Hon. Charles Hedley Strutt. 
Mip (or Cuetmsrorp) Division. 
Thomas Usborne. 
Sovutu-Eastern Drvision. 
Major Frederic Carne Rasch. 
CoLcHEsTER Borovaen. 
Sir Weetman Dickinson Pearson, Bart. 
West Ham Borovgu—Norru Drvision. 
Ernest Gray. 
Sout Division. 
Major George Edward Banes. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Mip (or Stroup) Drviston. 
Charles Alfred Cripps. 
NorTHERN (oR TEWKESBURY) Division. 
Sir John Edward Dorington, Bart. 
EASTERN (OR CrRENCESTER) Division. 
Hon. Allen Benjamin Bathurst. 
Forest oF Dean Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, Bart. 
SovTHERN (oR THoRNBURY) Division. 
Charles Edward Hungerford Athole 
Colston. 
BristoL BorovaH—WEstT Diviston. 
Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Bart. 
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Nortu Division. 
Lewis Fry. 


East Division. 
Sir William Henry Wills, Baronet. 
Soutn Division. 


Colonel Sir Edward Stock Hill, K.C.B. 


CHELTENHAM BorovuGH. 

General Francis Shirley Russell. 
GLovUcESTER City. 

Charles James Monk. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
NortTHerN (OR BastnasToKe) Division. 
Arthur Frederick Jeffreys. 
WESTERN (OR ANDOVER) DIVISION. 
William Wither Bramston Beach. 
EASTERN (OR PETERSFIELD) Division. 
William Grant Nicholson. 


SouTHERN (oR Farenam) Division. 


General Sir Frederick Wellington John 


FitzWyegram, Bart. 


New Forest Division. 


Hon. John Walter Edward Douglas 


Scott-Montagu. 

CuristcHuRcH Borovau. 

Abel Henry Smith. 
PortsmoutH Borovau. 

Sir John Baker, Knt. 

Walter Owen Clough. 
SouTHAMPTON Borovau. 

Sir Francis H. Evans, K.C.M.G. 


Sir John Stephen Barrington Simeon, 


Bart. 
WINCHESTER Ciry. 
William Henry Myers. 
Iste or WicuHr. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, Knt. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
NorTHERN (oR LEoMINSTER) Drviston. 
James Rankin. 


SouTHERN (oR Ross) Drviston. 
Michael Biddulph. 


Hererorp Cry. 
Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


NorTHERN (or Hrrcniy) Division. 
George Bickersteth Hudson. 


Eastern (oR Hertrorp) Division. 
Abel Smith. 


Min (or Sv. Atsans) Driviston. 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 

Western (oR Watrorp) Drviston. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


SovtHerN (on Huntinepon) Division. 
tight Hon. Hugh Smith Barry. 


NorTHERN (OR Ramsey) Drvision. 
Hon. Ailwyn Fellowes. 


KENT. 
WESTERN (OR SEVENOAKS) DIVISION. 
Henry William Forster. 


Nortii-Western (oR Dartrorp) Division. 


Bart. 

Sovutru-WestrerN (oR TunBRIDGE) Division. 

Arthur Sackville Trevor Griffith-Bos- 
cawen. 

Mip (ork Mepway) Division. 

Colonel Charles Edward Warde. 

Nortr-Easrern (OR FAversHAM) Division. 

Frederick Gorell Barnes. 

SouTHERN (OR ASHFORD) DIvISION. 

Laurence Hardy. ~ 

Eastern (or St. AvaustrNz’s) Division. 

Right Hon. Aretas Akers-Douglas 

IstE or THANET Division, 

Right Hon. James Lowther. 

CANTERBURY CITY. 

John Henniker-Heaton. 

CHATHAM BorovuGu. 

Horatio David Davies. 

Deptrorp BorovuGu. 

Arthur Henry A. Morton. 

Dover BorovuauH. 

George Wyndham. 

GRAVESEND BoRoUGH. 

Colonel James Dampier Palmer. 

GREENWICH BorouGH. 

Lord Hugh Richard Heathcote Cecil. 

Hytue Boroveu. 


General Sir James Bevan Edwards, 
K.C.M.G. 


LewisHaAM Borovuau. 
John Penn. 





Right Hon. Sir William Hart-Dyke, 








ow 











Maipstonge Borouau. 
Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, Bart. 
Rocuuster Ciry. 
James Edward Hubert Gascoyne Cecil, 
Viscount Cranborne. 


Wootwicu Boroveu.. 
Col. Edwin Hughes. 


LANCASHIRE. 


NortH Lonspate Drvision. 
Richard Frederick Cavendish. 
LANCASTER Drvision. 
Colonel William Henry Foster. 
BuacKpoo. Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Bart. 
CuHorLEY Division. 
David Alexander Edward Lindsay Earl 
of Balcarres. 
Darwen Divisron. 
Alderman John Rutherford. 
CLrIrHEROE Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Ughtred Jaines Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Bart. 
ACCRINGTON Division. 
Sir Joseph Francis Leese, Knt. 
ROSSENDALE DIvIsIon. 
John Henry Maden. 
West Hoveuron Division. 
Edward George Villiers Lord Stanley. 
Herwoop Division. 
George Kemp. 
Mippietron Divison. 
Alderman James Duckworth. 
RapCLIFFE-CUM-FARNWORTH DrvIsIon. 
Colonel John James Mellor. 
Eccies Diviston. 
Octavius Leigh Clare. 
STRETFORD Drvision. 
Sir John William Maclure, Bart. 
Gorton Division. 
Ernest Frederic George Hatch. 
Prestwicu Division. 
Frederick Cawley. 
Soutuport Division. 
Right Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon. 
OrmskirK Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Bower Forwood, 
Bart. 
Bootie Division. 
Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 
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Wipnes Division. 
John Saunders Gilliat. 


Newton Division. 
Right Hon. Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 


Ince Division. 

Colonel Henry 
Blundell. 

LeiaH Division. 

Charles Prestwich Scott. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BoRovuGH. 

Herbert James Whiteley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS BoROUGH. 

Sir Charles William Cayzer, Knt. 

BLACKBURN Borovuau. 

William Henry Hornby. 

Sir William Coddington, Bart. 

Botton Borovan. 

Herbert Shepherd Cross. 

George Harwood. 


Blundell-Hollinshead 


Burniey Borovueu. 
Hon. Philip James Stanhope. 
Bury Boroven. 
James Kenyon. 
LiverPoot City, KirKpDALE Division. 
Sir George Smyth Baden-Powell, 
K.C.M.G. 
WALTON DIvIsSIONn. 
James Henry Stock. 
Everton Division. 
Sir John Archibald Willox, 
West Dersy Division. 
Right Hon. Walter 
ScotLanp Drviston. 
Thomas Power O’Connor. 


ixnt. 


Hume Long. 


EXCHANGE DIVISION. 
Charles McArthur. 
ABERCROMBY DIVISION. 
William Frederic Lawrence. 
East Toxtetn Drvision. 
Augustus Frederick Warr. 
West Toxtetu Division. 
Robert Paterson Houston. 
MaAncuHestEeR Crry—Nortu-West Division. 


Sir William Henry Houldsworth, 
Bart. 
Nortu Drvisron. 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 


Nortu-East Diviston. 
Right Hon. Sir 
Bart. 
East Diviston. 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 


James Fergusson, 
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Sout Drvision. 
Right Hon. John Douglas Sutherland 
Campbel] Marquess of Lorne. 
Soutu-West Division. 
William Johnson Galloway. 
OupHAM BorovuGu. 
Robert Ascroft. 
James Francis Oswald. 
Preston Borovan. 
Right Hon. Robert William Hanbury. 
William Edward Murray Tomlinson. 
RocHpALeE BorovuGu. 
Colonel Clement Molyneux Royds. 
Satrorp BorovgH—NortH Division. 
Frederick Platt Higgins. 
West Division. 
Lees Knowles. 
Souts Division. 
Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, K.C.LE. 
St. Hetens BoroveGu. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 
STALYBRIDGE BorovuGH. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
Warrineton BorovuGuH. 
Robert Pierpont. 
Wican Borovuau. 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, Bart. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Eastern (oR Metron) Division. 

Lord Edward William Manners. 
Mip (or Lovensoroven) Division. 

Jabez Edward Johnson-Ferguson. 
WESTERN (OR BoswortH) Division. 

Charles Benjamin Bright McLaren. 
SovurHERN (oR Harsoroven) Division. 

John William Logan. 


Leicester Boroucu. 
Henry Broadhurst. 
Walter Hazell. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


West Linpsey (on GAINSBOROUGH) 
Division. 
Emerson Bainbridge. 
Nortn Linpsey (or Briaa) Division. 
Harold James Reckitt. 


East Linpszy (or Lovutu) Division. 
Robert William Perks. 
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South LinpsEy (or Horncastiez) Division. 


Gilbert Heathcote Drummond Wil- 
loughby Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby. 


NortH KEsTEVEN (OR SLEAFORD) 
Division. 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin. 
SovutH KEstEvEN (OR StamMForp) Division. 
William Younger. 
Houuanp (oR Spatpine) Division. 
Harry Frederick Pollock. 
Boston Borovuau. 
William Garfit. 
GRANTHAM Borovau. 
Henry Yarde Buller Lopes. 
GREAT GRimsBy Borovuau. 
George Doughty. 
Lincoun Criry. 
Charles Hilton Seely. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Enrietp Division. 
Major Henry Ferriman Bowles. 
TorrenHam Division. 
Joseph Howard. 
Hornsey Drvision. 
Henry Charles Stephens. 
Harrow Drtvision. 
William Ambrose. 
Eauina Drvision. 
Right Hon. 
Hamilton. 


Lord Francis 


George 
Brentrorp Division. 
James Biewood. 
UxsripGe Division. 
Sir Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hartland, 
Bart. 
BeTHNAL GREEN BorovGH—NortH-East 
Division. 
Sir Mancherjee Merwanjee Bhownag- 
gree, K.C.LE. 
Sovru-West Division. 
Edward Hare Pickersgill. 
CHELSEA BorovuGH. 
Charles Algernon Whitmore. 
Finspury Boroveu, Hougorn Drvision. 
Sir Charles Hall, K.C.M.G. 
CENTRAL DIvIsIoNn. 


Hon. William Frederick Barton 
Massey-Mainwaring. 


East Division. 
Henry Charles Richards. 




















FuiHam Borovau. 
William Hayes Fisher. 


Hackney Borovean—Nortu Drvision. 
William Robert Bousfield. 
CENTRAL Divisron. 
Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, K.C.S.I. 
Sovtu Division. 
Thomas Herbert Robertson. 
HamMeErsmitH Boroven. 
General Walter Tuckfield Goldsworthy. 
Hampsteap Boroven. 
Edward Brodie Hoare. 
IstIneton BorougH—Nortu Division. 
George Christopher Trout Bartley. 





West Division. 

Thomas Louch. 
East Drviston. 

Benjamin Louis Cohen. 
Soutu Drvisron. 

Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, Baronet. 
KENSINGTON BorougH—NortH Division. 
William Edward Thompson Sharpe. 

Soutn Division. 
Lord Warkworth. 
Lonpon Cry. 
Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart. 
Hon. Alban George Henry Gibbs. 
Lonpon UNIVERSITY. 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
MARYLEBONE BorovGu- 
Edmund Boulnois. 


East Division. 


West Drviston. 
Sir Samuel Edward Scott, Bart. 


Pappineton BorougH—NortTH DivisIon. 


John Aird. 
Sovutn Drviston. 

Sir Thomas George Fardell, Knt. 
St. GrorGe’s, HANOVER SQUARE. 

Right Hon. George Joachim 
Sr. Pancras Borougo—NortH 

Edward Robert Pacy Moon. 
East Division. 

Robert Grant Webster. 
West Drviston. 

Henry Robert Graham. 
SovutH Division. 

Captain Herbert Merton Jessel. 


SHorEpiItcH BorougH—Hoxton Division. 


James Stuart. 


Haacerston Division. 
John Lowles. 
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Goschen. 
DIvIsIon. 
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Stranp Borovuan. 
Hon. William Frederic Danvers Smith. 
Tower Hamers BorovugH—WHITECHAPEL 
Division. 
Sir Samuel Montagu, Bart. 
St. Georce’s Division. 
Harry Hananel Marks. 
LimEHousE Division. 
Harry Simeon Samuel. 
Mite Enp Drviston. 
Spencer Charrington. 
STEPNEY Division. 
Frederick Wootton-Isaacson. 
Bow anp Bromuey Division. 
Hon. Lionel Raleigh Holland. 
PoriaRr Dtvision. 
Sydney Charles Buxton. 
WESTMINSTER BoRovUGH. 
William Lehman 
Burdett-Coutts. 


Ashmead-Bartlett 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


NORTHERN Divison. 
Reginald McKenna. 
Western Divison. 

Right Hon. Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Harcourt, Knt. 
SocTHERN DIvision. 
Colonel the Hon. 

Morgan. 


Frederic Courtenay 


MonmovutHu Borovaus. 
Albert Spicer. 


NORFOLK. 
NortH-WEsTeRN Drvisi0n. 
Joseph Arch. 
SoutH-WEsTERN Division. 
Thomas Leigh Hare. 
NorTHERN Division. 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 
Eastern Division. 
Robert John Price. 
Mip Division. 
Frederick William Wilson. 
SovuTHERN Division. 
Francis Taylor. 
Great YarMovuTH BorovuGH. 
Admiral Sir John Charles 
Colomb, K.C.M.G. 


Ready 
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xl LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 
Krxe’s Lynn Boroven (Lynn Reais). 
Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
Norwicu City. 
Samuel Hoare. 
Sir Harry Bullard, Knt. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


NorRTHERN Division. 

Edward Philip Monckton. 
Eastern Division. 

Francis Allston Channing. 
Mip Diviston. 

Sir James Pender, Bart. 
SovuTHERN Division. 


Hon. Edward Sholto-Douglas Pennant. 


NorTHAMPTON Borovau. 

Henry Labouchere. 

Charles Augustus Adolph Drucker. 
PETERBOROUGH Ciry. 

Robert Purvis. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
WansBeck Division. 
Charles Fenwick. 
TynesiwE Division. 
Joseph Albert Pease. 
Hexuam Division. 


Wentworth Canning Blackett Beau- | 


mont. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED Division. 
Sir Edward Grey, Bart. 
Morpetu Borovau. 
Thomas Burt. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Sir Charles Frederick Hamond, Knt. 


William Donaldson Cruddas. 


TynemoutH Boroveu. 
Richard Sim Donkin. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


BassetLtaw Drvision. 

Sir Frederick George Milner, Bart. 
Newark Division. 

Hon. Harold Heneage Finch-Hatton. 
Rusucuirre Division. 

John Edward Ellis. 
MANSFIELD Division. 

John Carvell Williams. 


NorrincHam BoroucH—WEst Division. 
James Henry Yoxall. 

| East Diviston. 
Edward Bond. 

| 

|SoutH Diviston. 

Lord Henry Bentinck. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| yr 

| NoRTHERN (OR Bansury) Division. 
| Albert Brassey. 


Mip (or Woopstock) Division. 

George Herbert Morrell. 
|SourHeRN (or Henzey) Division. 
| Robert Trotter Hermon-Hodge. 
|Oxrorp UNIVERSITY. 

Right Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 
| Bart. 

Right Hon. John Gilbert Talbot. 
|Oxrorp Cry. 
Sir Arthur Annesley Viscount Valentia. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


George Henry Finch. 


SHROPSHIRE (SALOP). 


|WesteRN (on Oswestry) Division. 
Stanley Leighton. 

| NoRTHERN (oR Newport) Division. 
Colonel William Slaney Kenyon-Slaney. 

|Mip (on Wetuineton) Division. 
Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 

|SocuTHERN (oR LupLow) Division. 
Robert Jasper More. 

| SHREWSBURY BorovuGu. 

Henry David Greene. 


| SOMERSETSHIRE. 
| 
| Norturrn Division. 
| Evan Henry Llewellyn. 
|Wetts Division. 

Hon. Hylton George Hylton-Jollifie. 
| 
|Frome Division. 
| John Emmott Barlow. 
| Eastern Division. 

Henry Hobhouse. 


SourHern Division. 
Edward Strachey. 


| 
| 








































BripGWATER Division. 
Edward James Stanley. 
WesterRN (oR WELLINGTON) Division. 
Sir Alexander Fuller Acland-Hood, Bt. 
Batu Ciry. 
Col. Charles Wyndham Murray. 
Edmund Robert Wodehouse. 
Taunton Borovuau. 
Colonel Alfred Cholmeley Earle-Welby. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Leek Division. 
Charles Bill. 


Burton Dtviston. 
Sydney Evershed. 

WesterRN Division. 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 

NortH-WeEstTERN Division. 
James Heath. 

LICHFIELD Division. 

Thomas Courtenay Theydon Warner. 

Kinaswinrorp Drtvisron. 

Right Hon. Alexander Staveley Hill. 

HanpswortH Division. 

Sir Henry Meysey Meysey-Thompson, 
Bart. 

Haney Borovan. 

William Woodall. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyMe Borovaa. 
William Allen. 

StaFForD Borovan. 

Charles Edward Shaw. 

Stockport Borovuau. 
George Whiteley. 
Beresford Valentine Melville. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT Borovau. 
Douglas Harry Coghill. 

WasaLL Borovuan. 

Sydney Gedge. 

WeEpNEsbury Borovan. 
Walford Davis Green. 

West Bromwicu Boroven. 
James Ernest Spencer. 

Borovcu—WeEst Drvt1- 

SION, 
Sir Alfred Hickman, Knt. 

East Division. 

Right Hon. Sir Henry Hart 
G.C.S.1. 
Sovuta Division. 
John Lloyd Gibbons. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


ley Fowler, 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


SUFFOLK. 


NorRTHERN (OR LoweEstorr) Drvision. 
Harry Seymour Foster. 
Nortu-Eastern (oR Eye) Division. P 
Francis Seymour Stevenson. 
Nortu-WestERN (OR STOWMARKET) 
Division. 
Ian Zachary Malcolm. 
SoutH (on Suppury) Division. 
Sir William Cuthbert Quilter, Bart. 
SovtH-EasterN (oR WoopBRIDGE) 
Division. 
Captain Ernest George Pretyman. 
Bury St. Epmunps Boroveu. 
Henry Arthur Cadogan 
Chelsea. 


Viscount 


Ipswich BorovGu. 
Daniel Ford Goddard. 


Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart. 


SURREY 


NortH-WEsTERN (OR CHERTSEY) DIVISION. 
Henry Currie Leigh Bennett. 
SourH-WestEerRN (or GuiLpForD) Drvision. 
Right Hon. William St. John Free- 
mantle Brodrick. 
Sovtu-Eastern (or Rereate) Drviston. 
Hon. Henry Cubitt. 
Mip. (or Epsom) Division. : 
Thomas Townsend Bucknill. 4 
Kineston Divisron. 
Thomas Skewes-Cox. 
NortH-Eastern (oR WIMBLEDON) Division. 
Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 
AND CLAPHAM—BATTERSEA 
Division. a 
John Burns. 


BATTERSEA 


CLAPHAM Divisron. 
Percy Melville Thornton. q 
CAMBERWELL BorovuGH—NortH DIvIston. i 
Colonel Philip Hugh Dalbiac. 
Peckuam DIvIsIoNn. 
Frederick George Banbury. 
Dutwicu Diviston. 
Sir John Blundell Maple, Bart. 
Croypon Borovuau. 
Right Hon. Charles Thomson Ritchie. 
LAMBETH BorouGH—NortH Division. 
Henry Morton Stanley. 
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KENNINGTON Drvist0n. 
Frederick Lucas Cook. 
Brixton Division. 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. 
Norwoop Drvision. 
Charles Ernest Tritton. 
Newineton Borovgu—West Division. 
Captain Cecil William Norton. 
Watwortn Division. 
James Bailey. 





SovurHwarkK Borovgnu—West Division. 
Rickard Knieht Causton. 
Rotueruirne Division. 
John Cummine Macdona. 
Beruonpsry Division. 
Alfred Lafone. 
Wanpswortu Borovau. 
Henry Kimber. 


SUSSEX. 


Norti-Western (or Horsnam) Drvision. 


John Heywood Johnstone. 


Sovuru-WestTERN (oR CHICHESTER) Division. 


Lord Edmund Bernard Talbot. 


NorTHERN (or East Grinsteap) Driviston. 


George Joachim Goschen (Junior). 
Mip (or Lewes) Division. 

Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 
SovutuEerN (or Eastrsourne) Division. 

Admiral Edward Field, C.B. 
Eastern (or Rye) Division. 

Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 
Bricuton Borovucu. 

Gerald Walter Erskine Loder. 

Bruce Canning Vernon-Wentworth. 
Hastines Lorovan. 

William Lucas-Shadwell. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


NortTHERN (oR TamwortH) Drviston. 
Philip Albert Muntz. 
NortH-EAstern (oR Nuneaton) Division. 
Francis Alexander Newdigate. 
Souru-WEsTERN (OR STRATFORD-ON-AVO)) 
Division. 
Colonel Victor Milward. 
Sovtu-Eastern (oR Ruesy) Division. 
Hon. Richard Greville Verney. 
Aston Manor Borovau. 
Captain George William Grice-Hutchin- 
son. 





NSTITUENCIES. 
BiruincHam Crry—Epasaston Drviston. 
VACANCY. 
West Division. 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
CentRAL Division. 
Ebenezer Parkes. 
Nortu Division. 
William Kenrick. 
East Division. 
Sir John Benjamin Stone, Knight. 
BorpEsLEY Drvision. 
Right Hon. Jesse Collings. 
Sovutu Division. 
Joseph Powell-Williams. 
Coventry Borovuau. 
Charles James Murray. 
Warwick anp Leamineton BorovGu. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 


WESTMORLAND. 
Nortuern (oR ApPLeBYy) Division. 
Sir Joseph Savory, Bart. 
SovTHERN (oR KenpAL) Division. 
Captain Josceline FitzRoy Bagot. 


WILTSHIRE. 

Nortuern (oR CricKLADE) DIviston. 

Alfred Hopkinson. 

NortTH-WESTERN (OR CHIPPENHAM) 

Division 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Baronet. 

Western (oR Westscry) Diviston. 

Captain Richard G. W. Chaloner. 

Eastern (oR Devizes) Division. 

Edward Alfred Goulding. 

SovrnerNn (or Witton) Division. 

Jacob Pleydell-Bouverie Viscount 
Folkestone. 

SALIsBuRY Crry. 

Augustus Henry E. Allhusen. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Western (oR Bewpey) Division. 
Alfred Baldwin. 


SovurHERN (or Evesnam) Divison. 
Colonel Charles Wigram Long. 


Mip (or Drorrwicn) Division. 
Richard Biddulph Martin. 




















NoRTHERN (OR OLpBuRyY) Division. 

John William Wilson. 
Eastern Division. 

Joseph Austen Chamberlain. 
DvupLEY Borovau. 

Brooke Robinson. 
KIDDERMINSTER Boroven. 

Augustus Frederick Godson. 
Worcester Ciry. 

Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Nortu Ripina. 


THIRSK AND MALTON 
John Grant Lawson. 


DIVISION. 


RicHMOND Division. 
John Hutton. 
CLEVELAND Drvision. 
Alfred Edward Pease. 
Wuirsy Division. 
Ernest William Beckett. 
East Riprxc—Howpverness Division. 
Commander George Richard Bethell. 
Buckrosg DIvision. 
Sir Angus Holden, Bart. 
HowpbensuikeE Division. 

Colonel William Henry Wilson-Todd. 
West Ripinc, NortHern PAart—SKIPTON 
DIVISION 

Walter Morrison. 
KEIGHLEY Division. 

John Brigg. 
SHIPLEY Division. 

James Fortescue Flannery. 
SowerBy Division. 

Right Hon. John William Mellor. 
ELLanp Division. 

Thomas Wayman. 
West Ripinc, Sovrnern Part—Mor ey 

Division 

Alfred Eddison Hutton. 
NorMAntToN Drvisron. 

Benjamin Pickard. 
CoLtNnE VaALuEy Division. 

Sir James B. Kitson, Bart. 
Houmrirtu Division. 

Henry Joseph Wilson. 


BarNsLEY Division. 
Joseph Walton. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 
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Hauuamsuire Division. 

Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, Bart. 
ROTHERHAM DIVISION. 

Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke- 

Acland. 

Doncaster DIvision. 

Frederick William Fison. 
West Ripine, Eastern Part—RIPon 

DIvIsIon. 

Right Hon. John Lloyd Wharton. 
Ortey Division. 

Marmaduke d’Arcy Wyvill. 
Barkston AsH Division. 

Colonel Robert Gunter. 


Oscoupcross Dtvision. 
Sir John Austin, Bart. 


Pupsey Dtvision. 
Briggs Priestley. 
Spen VaALuey Division. 
Thomas Palmer Whittaker. 
Braprorp BorougH—WEstT Division. 
Ernest Flower. 
CENTRAL Division. 
James Leslie Wanklyn. 
East Division. 
Captain the Hon. Ronald Henry Fulke 
Greville. 
Dewspury Borovuau. 
Mark Oldroyd. 


Hauirax Boroven. 
Alfred Arnold. 
Alfred Billson. 
HvuppERSFIELD BorovuGu. 

Sir James Thomas Woodhouse, Knt. 
Kryxeston-urpon-HutL BorougH—East 
Division. 

Joseph Thomas Firbank. 
CenTRAL Division. 
Sir Henry Seymour King, K.C.LE. 
West Division. 
Charles Henry Wilson. 
Leeps Crry—Norra Division. : 
Right Hon. William Lawies-Jackson. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Right Hon. Gerald William Balfour. 


East Drviston. 
Thomas Richmond Leuty. 


West Division. 
Right Hon. Herbert John Gladstone. 
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xliv LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 
Sovutnu Division. 
John Lawson Walton. 


MiIpDLEsBRovGH Boroveu. 
Joseph Havelock Wilson. 
Ponterract Borovuan. 
Thomas Willans Nussey. 
ScarporovcH Borovuau. 
Joseph Compton Rickett. 
SHEFFIELD BoroucgH — 
Division. 
Batty Langley. 
Briagursive Division. 
Frederick Maddison. 


| CentTrRAL Division. 
| Colonel Sir Charles Edward Howard 
Vincent, Knt., C.B. 

| Hatuamu Division. 

Right Hon. Charles Beilby Stuart- 
| Wortley. 
| Eccitgesatu Division. 

Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Knt. 
WAKEFIELD Crry. 


ATTERCLIFFE William Charles de Mure-Fitzwilliam 


Viscount Milton. 
York Crry. 
John George Butcher. 
Lord Charles Beresford. 





WALES.—30 Members. 


ANGLESEY. 
Ellis Jones Griffit hs. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Charles Morley. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Matthew Vaughan Davies. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


Eastern Division. 

Abel Thomas. 
WestTERN Division. 

John Lloyd Morgan. 
CARMARTHEN Borovuaus. 

Sir John Jones Jenkins, Knt. 


. 


CARNARVONSHIRE. 


SouTHERN (or Errion) Division. 


John Bryn Roberts. 


NortHERN (or ARFoN) Diviston. 


William Jones. 
CARNARVON Borovens. 
David Lloyd-George. 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Eastern Division. 
Samuel Moss. 
WESTERN Division. 
John Herbert Roberts. 


DenBicH BorovuGus. 
William Tudor Howell. 


FLINTSHIRE. 


Samuel Smith. 
Firnt Borovuaus. 
John Herbert Lewis. 





GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
EASTERN Division. 
Alfred Thomas. 
| RHonppA Dtvisron. 
William Abraham. 
WeEstTERN (oR GoweR) Division. 
David Randell. 
| Mip Drviston. 
Samuel Thomas Evans. 


Major Wyndham Henry Wyndham- 


| 
| SouTHEeRN Division. 
| Quin. 














CarpDIFF Borouau. 
James Mackenzie MacLean. 


Mertuyrr Typvit BorovuGH. 
David Alfred Thomas. 
William Pritchard Morgan. 
Swansea Borocgu—SwansEa Town. 
Sir John Thomas Dillwyn Llewelyn, 
Bart. 
Swansea Distrricr. 
David Brynmor Jones. 


MERIONETHSHIRE, 


Thomas Edward Ellis. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


Arthur Charles Humphreys-Owen. 
Monvreomery Borovueus. 

Major Edward Pryce-Jones. 
| 
| 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 


| 


| PEMBROKE AND HaAverrorpwest BorovuaH, 
| General John Wimburn Laurie. 


VACANCY. 


RADNORSHIRE. 


Powlett Charles John Milbank. 


SCOTLAND.—72 Members. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 

EasterRN Division. 

Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 
Western Division. 

Dr. Robert Farquharson. 
ABERDEEN BuRGH—NORTHERN DIvIsION. 

Captain Duncan Vernon Pirie. 
SoutHERN Division. 

Right Hon. James Bryce. 


ARGYLLSHIRE. 


Donald Ninian Nicol. 


AYRSHIRE. 


NorTHERN Division. 
Hon. Thomas Horatio Arthur Ernest 
Cochrane. 
SovutHerNn Divisron. 
Sir William Arrol, Knight. 
Ayr District or BurGHS. 
Charles Lindsay Orr-Ewing. 
KitmMarnock Districr oF BureHs. 
Colonel John McAusland Denny. 


BANFFSHIRE. 


Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 
Harold John Tennant. 


BUTESHIRE. 


Right Hon. Andrew Graham Murray. 


CAITHNESS-SHIRE 
| Dr. 
De 
| Wick Disrrict or Bureaus. 

Thomas Charles H. Hedderwick. 


Gavin Brown Clark. 


CLACKMANNAN AND KINROSS SHIRES. 
Right Hon. John Blair Balfour. 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


Alexander Wylie. 





DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


| Robinson Souttar. 


Dumrries District or Buraus. 
Sir Robert Threshie Reid, Knt. 


EDINBURGHSHIRE. 


East Division. 
Robert Wallace. 
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West Division. 

Sir Lewis McIver, Bart. 
CENTRAL Diviston. 

William McEwan. 
Sovtu Division. 

Robert Cox. 


; EpixnsurGH AnD St. ANnpDREw’s UNIvERSI- 
ts TIES. 

‘ Sir William Overend Priestly, Knt. 

f LeitH District or Bureaus. 

: Ronald Crauford Munro-Ferguson. 

4 


ELGIN AND NAIRN. 


Hon. John Edward Gordon. 
Euan District or Buraus. 
Alexander Asher. 


FIFESHIRE. 
a Eastern Drviston. 
i Right Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith. 
r WESTERN Division. 
Augustine Birrell. 
Kirxcatpy District or Bureus. 
James Henry Dalziel. 
St. AnprEew’s District or Bureaus. 
Henry Torrens Anstruther. 


FORFARSHIRE. 


Captain John Sinclair. 
Dunves BurGH. 

Edmund Robertson. 

Sir John Leng, Knt. 


Montrose District or BurGus. 
Right Hon. John Morley. 


HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
: Richard Burdon-Haldane. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


James Evan Bruce Baillie. 


InverNEss District oF BurGus. 
Sir Robert Bannatyne Finlay, Knt. 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 
John William Crombie. 


— 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 


Sir Mark John McTaggart Stewart, 
Bart. 


LANARKSHIRE. 


Govan Drviston. 

John Wilson. 
Partick Drivisron. 

James Parker-Smith. 
Nortu-WEstTeRN Division. 

John Goundry Holborn. 
Nortu-Eastern Drviston. 

John Colville. 
Mip Division. 

James Caldwell. 
SovuTHerN Division. 

Hon. James Henry Cecil Hozier. 
GuLascow BureH.—BripGeton Division. 

Sir Charles Cameron, Bart. 
CaMLACcHIE DIvIsion. 

Alexander Cross. 
Sr. Rotiox Division. 

Fedinand Faithful Bege. 
CENTRAL Division. 

John George Alexander Baird. 
CoLLeGce Drvision. 

Sir John M. Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. 
TRADESTON Divisten. 

Archibald Cameron Corbett. 


BLACKFRIARS AND HutTcHESONTOWN 
Division. 
Andrew Dryburgh Provand. 


GLAscow AnD ABERDEEN UNIVERSITIES. 
James Alexander Campbell. 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 


Alexander Ure. 


ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND. 


Sir Leonard Lyell, Bart. 


PEEBLES AND SELKIRK SHIRES. 
Walter Thorburn. 


PERTHSHIRE. 


Eastern Division. 


Sir John George Smyth Kinloch, Bart. 














Western Division. 

Sir Donald Currie, G.C.M.G. 
Pertu Burau. 

Robert Wallace. 


RENFREWSHIRE. 
Eastern Division. 
Michael Hugh Shaw-Stewart. 
WESTERN Dtviston. 
Charles Bine Renshaw. 
GREENOCK BURGH. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, 


K.C.M.G. 


PatsLeY BurGH. 
Sir William Dunn, Bart. 


James Galloway Weir. 


ANTRIM. 


Nortu Division. 

Major-General Hugh 
Mw Division. 

Hon. Robert Torrens O’Neill. 
East Division. 

Colonel James McCalmont. 


SovutH Division. 


Beutrast B 
Sir James Horner-Haslett, Knt. 
East Division. 
Gustav Wilhelm Wolff. 
Soutu Division. 
William Johnston. 





West Division. 
Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster. 
ARMAGH 


Nortu Division. 
C lonel Edmund James 








LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. xlv 


ROSS AND CROMARTY SHIRES. 


IRELAND.—103 Members. 


McCalmont, C.B.| Edward M‘Hugh. 


William Grey Ellison Macartney. 
NortH Drviston. 


Saunderson. 


















ROX BURGHSHIRE. 
John Charles Scott Earl of Dalkeith. 


Hawick District or Bureaus. 
Thomas Shaw. 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 

James McKillop. 
FaLgereK District oF Bureaus. 

John Wilson. 
| Srmunva District or Bureaus. 
| Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 

nerman, G.C.B. 

| 
| 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
John McLeod. 


| 

WIGTOWNSHIRE. 

| Richt Hon. Sir Herbert E. 
| 


i 
Maxwell, 
Bart. 


Mip Division. 
Dunbar Plunket Garton. 


Sovutu Drviston. 


| CARLOW. : 
John Hammond. ; 


CAVAN. 


West Division. 
| James Patrick Farrell. 
East Division. 


Samuel Young. 


CLARE. 
East Division. 
William Hoey Kearney Redmond. 
| West Division. 
| Major James Eustace Jameson. 
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CORK. 

Nortu Division. 

James Christopher Flynn. 
Nortu-East Division. 

William Abraham. 
Mip Division. 

Dr. Charles Kearns Deane Tanner. 
Est Division. 

Captain Anthony John Charles Done- 

lan. 

West Division. 

James Gilhooly. 
Sovutu Division. 

Edward Barry. 
Sovtu-Easr Division. 

Andrew Commins, LL.D. 


CORK CITY. 


James Francis Xavier O’Brien. 
Maurice Healy. 


DONEGAL. 
Nortu Division. 
Thomas Bartholomew Curran. 
West Division. 
Timothy Daniel Sullivan. 


East Division. 
Arthur O'Connor. 


Sovtn Division. 
John Gordon Swift MacNeill. 


DOWN. 

Nortu Division. 

Colonel Thomas Waring. 
East Division. 

James Alexander Rentoul, LL.D. 
West Division. 

Right Hon. Lord Arthur William Hill. 
Sovutnu Division. 

Michael McCartan. 
Newry Borovau. 

Patrick George Hamilton Carvill. 


DUBLIN. 


NortH Division. 
John Joseph Clancy. 








LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


Souty Division. 
Right Hon. Horace Curzon Plunkett. 
Dusuin Crry—Co.tiece Green Division. 
James Lawrence Carew. 
Harsour Division. 
Timothy Charles Harrington. 
St.. SrePpHEN’s GREEN Dtviston.. 
James H. M. Campbell. 
St. Parrick’s Division. 
William Field. 
Dusuin UNIVERSITY. 
Right Hon. William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. 
Right Hon. Edward Henry Carson. 


FERMANAGH. 
Nortu Division. 
Richard Martin Dane. 
Sovutn Division. 
Jeremiah Jordan. 


GALWAY. 

West (or ConnemMArRA) Division. 

William O'Malley. 
Norrie Division. 

Denis Kilbride. 
East Diviston. 

John R» che. 
Soutu Division. 

David Sheehy. 
GaLway BorovuaGu. 

John Pinkerton. 


KERRY. 

Nort Division. 

Michael Joseph Flavin. 
West Division. 

Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, 

Bart. 

Sovtu D:vision. 

Thomas Joseph Farrell. 


East Division. 
Hon. James B. Burke Roche. 


KILDARE. 


Nortit Division. 
Charles John Eneledew. 














Sout Division. 
Matthew Joseph Minch. 


KILKENNY. 


Norta Division. 
Patrick McDermott. 

Sovurn Division. : 
Samuel Morris. 

KuiKenny Crry. 
Patrick O’Brien. 


KING’S COUNTY. 


Birr Division. 

Bernard Charles Molloy. 
TTULLAMORE Division. 

Dr. Joseph Francis Fox. 


LEITRIM. 


Norts Division. 

Patrick Aloysius M‘Hugh. 
Sours Division. 

Jaspar Tully. 


LIMERICK. 


West Division. 
Michael Austin. 

East Division. 
John Finucane. 


LIMERICK CITY. 


Francis Arthur O‘Keeffe. 


LONDONDERRY. 


Norto Derry Division. 
Right Hon. John Atkinson, 


Sovutu Derry Division. 
Sir Thomas Lea, Bart. 


LONDONDERRY CITY. 
Edmund Francis Vesey-Knox. 


LONGFORD. 


Norts Division. 
Justin McCarthy. 


Sout Division. 
Hon. Edward Blake. 
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LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


LOUTH, 






Nort Division. 
Timothy Michael Healy. 


Souts Division. 
Richard McGhee. 


MAYO. 
Nortx Division. 
Daniel Crilly. 
West Division. 
Robert Ambrose. 


East Division. 
John Dillon. 


Sovutn Division. 
Michael Davitt. 


MEATH. 
Nort Division. 
James Gibney. 


Sovutna Division. 
John Howard Parnell. 


MONAGHAN. 
Norts Diviston. 
Daniel Macaleese. 


Soutu Division. 
James Daly. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Ossory Division. 
Eugene Crean. 


Lerx Division. 
Mark Antony McDonnell. 


ROSCOMMON. 


Nort Division. 
James O'Kelly. 
Sours Division. 
Luke Patrick Hayden. 


SLIGO. 
Nort Divison. 
Bernard Collery. 


Sout Division. 
Thomas Curran. 
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TIPPERARY. 


Nortu Division. 
Patrick Joseph O‘Brien. 


Mip Division. 
James Francis Hogan. 


Soutu Division. 
Francis Mandeville. 


East Division. 
Thomas Joseph Condon. 


TYRONE. 


Norts Diviston. 
Right Hon. Sergeant Charles Hare 
Hemphill. 
Mw Division. 
George Murnaghan. 
East Division. 
Patrick Charles Doogan. 


Soutn Division. 
Thomas Wallace Russell. 


WATERFORD. 


West Division. 
James John Shee. 





LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


East Dtvision. 
Patrick Joseph Power. 


WATERFORD City. 
John Edward Redmond. 


WESTMEATH. 
Nort Diviston. 
James Tuite. 


Sout Drvision. 
Donal Sullivan. 


WEXFORD. 
Norta Division. 
Thomas Joseph Healy. 


SoutH Division. 
Peter Ffrench. 


WICKLOW. 
West Division. 
James O’Connor. 


East Division. 
William Joseph Corbet. 
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FOURTH SERIES. 





LORDS : TUESDAY, 8TH FEBRUARY 1898. 


Tue FourtH SEssioN OF THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF HER MaAJeEsty 
THE QUEEN, AND THE 26TH OF THE UNITED KinGpom OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, APPOINTED TO MEET THE 8TH FEBRUARY 1898, IN THE 6lsT 
YEAR OF THE Reign oF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, was 
OPENED BY COMMISSION. 

Page 

Her Masersty’s Most Gracious SPEECH ... oP me a” ase 1 

AppREss IN ANSWER TO HER Masegsty’s Most Gracious SpEECH—The 
Queen’s Speech reported by the Lord Chancellor. Moved :— 


“That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty in reply to Her most 
Gracious Speech from the Throne,” 


DEBATE :— 
Earl of Hardwicke — «. 5 * The Prime Minister and Secre- 
Earl of Albemarle we 1 tary of State for Foreign 
Earl of Kimberley oe «=: Affairs en of Salis- 


bury) 32 
Copyright Amendment Bill:—A Bill to amend the law etalon to nmntalint in 
periodical works, lectures, abridgments and otherwise; ae ai the Lord 
Monkswell; read a first time and ordered to be printed’ : 44 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock 
to Thursday next, 





COMMONS: 81TH FEBRUARY 1898. 


Message to attend the Lords Commissioners by Black Rod :— 
Commiss10oN—Queen’s Speech Read _... eee eee ese eee oon «= 44 


NEW WRITS. 


For County of Denbighshire (Eastern Division), in the room of Sir George 
Osborne Morgan, ~Bart., deceased. . 44 
For County of York (Barnsley Division), in the room of W illiam ‘George 
Spencer Scott Compton (commonly called Earl a called = to 
the House of Peers ... vee eee vee . 45 
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or County of Lancaster (Middleton vigebiiiiien in the room of Thomas 
Fielden, Esquire, deceased. . 

For County of Liv erpool (Exchange Division), i in the r room of John Charles 
Bingham, Esquire, Q.C., who has accepted the office of a Justice of 
Her. Majesty’s High Court of Justice ; 

For Borough of Deptford, in the room of Charles John Darling, Esquire, Q. C., 
who has ace epted the office of a Justice of Her Majesty’s High Court 
of Justice... 

For Borough of York, in "the room of ‘Sir Frank Lockwood, Knight, Q.C., 
deceased : 

For Borough of Ply mouth, i in the r room of Charles Harrison, Esquire, deceased 

For City of Dublin (St. Stephen’ 8 Green Division), in the room of William 
Kenny, Esquire, Q.C., who has accepted the office of a — of Her 
Majesty’ s High Court of Justice in Ireland : 

For County of Armagh (Mid Division), in the room of Dunbar “Plunket 
Barton, Esquire, ‘QC. -» Who has accepted the office of Her Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General for Ireland : 

For County of Durham (South Eastern Division), i in ‘the room : of Sir Henry 
Marsham Havelock-Allan, Bart., V.C., K.C.B., deceased 

For Borough of Wolverhampton (South Division), in the room of the Right 
Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, deceased ... aaa : 

For County of Pembroke, in the room of William Rees Morgan Davies, 
Esquire, who has accepted the office of ated -General of the 
Bahamas Islands . 

For Borough of Marylebone (West Division), in the room of Sir "Horace 
Brand Townsend Farquhar, Baronet, called up to the House of Peers ... 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Dunbar Plunket Barton, Esquire, Q.C., for County of Armagh (Mid Div vain 

Samuel Moss, Esquire, for County of Denbigh (Eastern Divi ision) 

Joseph Walton, E squire, for County of York (Barnsley Division) 

James Duckworth, Esquire, for County of Laneaster, (Middleton Divis sion) 

Charles M‘Arthur, Esquire, for Borough of Liverpool (Exchange Division) 

Arthur Henry Aylmer Morton, Esquire, for Borough of Deptford 

Sigismund Ferdinand Mendl, Esq., for Borough of Plymouth aa 

Rear-Admiral Charles William de la Poer Be sresford, “commonly called Lord 
Charles Berestord, for Borough of York ... 

James Henry Mussen Campbell, Esquire, Q.C., for Borough ‘of Dublin (St. 
Stephen’s Green Division) ... ans ‘le none cS roe ees 

Sir Samuel Edward Scott, Baronet, for Borough of Marylebone (West 
Division) eee ow kes ah wee Ber are see 


NEW MEMBERS AFFIRMED. 


Fred Maddison, Esquire, for Borough of Sheffield (Brightside Division) 
Joseph Richardson, Esquire, for County of Durham (South Eastern Division) 


SESSIONAL ORDERS. 
DEBATE :— 


Mr. James Lowther ( Tha- ‘ The First Lord of the Trea- 
net) ... - 46 sury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson si ock- Manchester, E, ... eee 
ermouth) ... ~ 48 


Amendment put. 
Ayes, 319 ; Noes, 100.—Sce Diy. List, No. 1. 
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Corrupt PRACTICES. 


Resolved,—That if it shall appear that any person hath been elected or 
returned @ Member of this House, or endeavoured so to be, by 
bribery, or any other corrupt practices, this House will proceed with 
the utmost severity against all such persons as shall have been 
wilfully concerned in such bribery or other corrupt practices oo oe 


WITNESSES. 


Resolved,—That if it shall appear that any person hath been tampering 
with any witness, in respect of his evidence to be given to this 
House, or any Committee thereof, or directly or indirectly, hath 
endeavoured to deter or hinder any person from appearing or giving 
evidence, the same is declared to be a high crime and misde- 
meanour; that this House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against such offender ... tee eee cee eos ae oo ae 


Fatse EvipEnce, 


Resolved,—That if it shall appear that any person hath given false 
evidence in any case before this House, or any Committee thereof, 
this House will proceed with the utmost severity against such 
offender ... ees eee ove eee ose oe oo. 38 


Access oF MEMBERS To Hovssz. 


Ordered,—That the Commissioners of the Police of the Metropolis do 
take care that, during the Session of Parliament, the passages 
through the streets, leading to this House be kept free and open, 
and that no obstruction be permitted to hinder the passage of 
Members to and from this House, and that no disorder be allowed 
in Westminster Hall, or in the passages leading to this House, 
during the sitting of Parliament, and that there be no annoyance 
therein or thereabouts ; and that the Serjeant-at-Arms attending 
this House do communicate this order to the Commissioners aforesaid 54 


VoTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordered,—That the votes and proceedings of this House be printed, 
being first perused by Mr. Speaker, and that he do appoint the 
printing thereof ; and that no person but such as he shall appoint 
do presume to print the same... “ee sen wae ch oa 54 

PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered,—That a Committee of Privilege be appointed... ee coe. GE 


OvuTLawrigs BILL. 
For the more effectual preventing clandestine outlawries ; read the first 
time ; to be read a second time oan wen ae are eve o> a 
JOURNAL, 


Ordered,—That the Journal of this House, from the end of the last 
Session to the end of the present Session, with an Index thereto, be 
printed ... ove oe sve ion si ies ea oe - 
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Ordered,—That 750 copies of the said Journal and Index be printed by 
the appointment and under the direction of Sir Reginald Francis 
Douce Palgrave, K.C.B., the Clerk of this House ... 


Ordered,—That the said Journal and Index be printed by such person 
as shall be licensed by Mr. ee and that no other ore do 
presume to print the same eee eee . tee 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
(BaLLot For Bitts ano Notices or Motions.) 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.):— 
Notice oF Morton. 


“ That no Bills, other than Government Bills, be introduced in anticipa- 
tion of the ballot, and that all Members who desire to ballot, 
whether for Bills or Motions, for the first four Tuesdays of the 
Session, do hand in their names at the table during the sitting of 
the House, on the first or second day of the Session; and that a 
copy of such notices be handed in, at the latest, during the sitting 
of the House on the third day of the Session. 

“ That the ballot for the precedence of the said Bills or Motions be taken 
on the third day of the Session at a convenient time and place to 
be appointed by Mr. Speaker. 

“ That this Resolution be a Standing Order of the House ” 


GOVERNMENT BILLS. 


Notices or Motion :— 

For leave to introduce a Bill for amending the law relating to Local 
Government in Ireland, and other purposes connected therewith.— 
The Chief Secretary — Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, 
Central) 

For leave to introduce a Bill to Amend the Prisons Acts. —The Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 

For leave to bring in a Bill to provide for Improving and Extending 
the Procedure for obtaining Parliamentary Powers by way of 
Provisional Order in matters relating to Scotland.—(The Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire) 

For leave to bring in a Bill relating to Patronage of Benefices, ‘and for 
other purposes.—( The First Lord of the — Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Manchester, E.) ree 


Mr. Rospert Warp’s ABSENCE CALLED saidiiilaa TO :— 
Mr. J. G. Swift McNeill 56 [Mr. Speaker.] eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


¥Y AppreEss In Answer TO HER Magsesty’s Most Gracious SPEECH 


DEBATE :— 
iH” Colonel Lockwood (Ep- The First Lord of the 
V4 ping Division, Essex)... 56 Treasury (Mr. A. J. 
\ Viscount Milton (Wake- Balfour,Manchester,E.) 
field) ... - 65 Mr. Samuel Smith (Flint- 
The Right Hon. ‘Sir Wm. shire) ... 
Vernon Harcourt (Mon- Sir Lewis ‘MelIver (Edin- 


mouthshire) ... ee «=: 69 burgh, WW.) «. eee 
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Sir C. W. Dilke (Gloucester- G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, 
shire, Forest of Dean) ... 117 Southport) .. 136 
Sir Ellis Ashmead - Bartlett Sir Edward Grey (Northum- 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) -. 128 berland, Berwieh) .. is 
’ ¥ The Chancellor of the Ex- 
The Under Secretary of State chequer (Sir M. Hicks- 
for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Beach, Bristol, W.) . 147 
House adjourned, 
COMMONS: 91rH FEBRUARY, 1898. 
FLEETS (GREAT Britain anp Foreign Countriges)—(Return ordered) 149 
PARLIAMENTARY ConstTiTuENOIES (ELEctors, &c.), UnirEp Kincpom— 
(Address for return) - 149 
PauUPERISM (ENGLAND AND Wates)—(Retumn ordere) 149 
ALieENs—(Address for return) . 150 
BALLoT FOR BILLs AND Mortons FOR THE ‘First ‘Four To UESDAYS 150 
The First Lord of the Mr. Lough (Islington, W.) ... 150 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Mr. McKenna (Monmouth, N.) 150 
Balfour, Manchester,E.) 150 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Appress tv Answer TO Her Masesty’s Most Gracious SPEECH ... 152 
Order read for Adjourned Debate. 
Question again proposed. 
DEBATE RESUMED— 
Mr. Michael Davitt( Mayo, Mr. H. Plunkett(DublinCo.,8.) 193 
S.) : 152 Mr. Timothy Healy (Louth,N.) 196 
Mr. oe) Hayden (Ros- The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
common, S.) .. 159 land (Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E) 162 Leeds, Central) .. 201 
Mr. W. Redmond maine Mr. John Morley (Montrose 
E.) 180 Burghs) ... 213 
Major Rasch (E ssex,S. E. ) 187 Mr. P. A. MHugh( Leitrim. :) 216 
Mr.J.Daly (Monaghan,S.) 188 [Mr. Speaker] ... 218, 219, 220 
House adjourned at 5,30... 216 
LORDS: THURSDAY, 10TH FEBRUARY, 1898. 
BusINEss OF THE House bee ose eee ess eee ove ee §=221 
New Bills :— 
Earl of Dudley ... e. 221 Lord Balfour of Burleigh ... 221 
The Lord Chancellor ... 221 (Motion for Adjournment.) 
House adjourned ata 
Quarter past Four 
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NEW WRIT. 
For Edgbaston Division of Birmingham—In the room of Mr. George Dixon, 
deceased eee Ree ses ea oes vee oes a ae 


QUESTIONS. 


Mozzuine or Docs—Questions, Mr. Ernest Spencer and Mr. Skewes-Cox ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Agriculture _ W. H. Long, 
Liverpool, West Derby)... : 

Cotour BLinpNEss—Question, Mr. Ambrose ; Answer, The “President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Croy don) ove rade 

ComMERCIAL SIGNALLING FROM LiIGHTHOUSES—Question, Mr. os 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, 
Croydon)... ao Bas ne oes ae 

GRANTING OF BaIL BY MacisTrates — Question, Mr. Lloyd ‘Morgen ; 
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tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. cei Lancashire, South- 
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SoutTH Arnica Company—Question, Mr. Scho. Ellis ; ;  jhnower, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) 

Granp Jury Crss—Question, Mr. Daly (Monaghan, S.; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Leeds, Central) ass ‘ “ ove sae an sia oe 

Potato Crop 1n IREL anp—Question, Mr. Daly (Monaghan, S.) ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland uae Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central) ove - ove ove 

Intsh NattonaL Tracuers’ PEnston Fuxp—Question, Captain ‘Donelan 
(Cork, E.) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. 
W. Hanbury, Preston) re ‘ . 

Poor Law VaLuation—Question, Captain Donelan (Cork, EB); “Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland _ Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... ws ner 
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(Cork, E.) ; Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. G Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) eee a 
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(Tipperary, Mid) ; me rg The Under Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) . bes 
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Distress, East CLARE (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Wm. ‘Redmond (Clare, E.); 
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Irt1sH Lanp Commiss1on—Question, Mr. J. P. Hayden (Roscommon, S.); 
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THe GENERAL French Customs Tarirr—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles 
(Lynn ae Answer, The Under Secretary of State for ae 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ee ove 


Sus—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis); Answer, The U sites 


Secretary of State for a Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport) eee : 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Szconpary Epveatiox—Question, Mr. Me Laren (Leicestershire, Bosworth) ; 
Answer, The Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) ... eve vee ve ose 


Ucanpa—Question, Sir John Kennaway (Devon, Honiton) ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lan- 
cashire, Southport) ... “a oes 


Cost or Inpian FRONTIER OpERATIONS—Question, Mr. Buchanan (Aber- 
deen, E.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George 
Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) nos ois oes ee 
WorkMEN’s Compensation Act—Question, Mr. Tennant (Berwickshire) ; 
Answer, Attorney-General (Sir R. Webster, Isle of Wight) 
Distress in Canp1a—Question, Mr. Flynn (Cork Co., N.); Answer, The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, enn 
Southport) 


eee oe eee 


ALDERMAN Ben TILLE ectilalaittai Mr. Broadhurst heed’ pn 


The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. eisai 
Lancashire, § Southport) ave wea oe wes Re 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THE QvueEEN’s SpEECH—ADDREssS IN ANSWER TO HER Magesty’s Most 
GRACIOUS SPEECH ... 


Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Address :— 


DEBATE :— 

Mr. P. A. M'*Hugh Mr. David Sheehy (Gal- 
(Leitrim, N.) . oo “286 way, S.) ... 

Mr. Sharpe (Kensington, Mr. W. O'Malley (Galway, 
i. 262 Connemara) 

Mr. Swift Mac Neill Mr. R. Ambrose (Mayo, W. -% 
(Donegal, S.)... wo. 200 Mr. Vesey Knox we 

Major Jameson (Clare, derry) ‘ . oes 
of” Mee es ive UO Mr. Crilly (Mayo, N. ) noe 

Mr. John Roche (Gal- Mr. Flavin (Kerry, N.)  «. 


way, E.) ose oe S14 


Amendment proposed at the end of the Question, to add the words :— 
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“And we humbly represent to your Majesty that in large districts of Ireland con- 
siderable bodies of the population have been for some time, and are at the 
present moment, reduced to live on insufficient and unwholesome food, and are 
on the very brink of actual famine, that this condition of things has been brought 
about by a failure of the potato crop and partial failure of other crops in 
districts the population of which, impoverished by the general depression of 
agriculture, had even in better times existed under such conditions that the 
failure of one year’s potato crop produced a famine; that the temporary relief 
measures proposed by your Majesty’s Government have been too long deferred, 
and are entirely inadequate; and that we earnestly urge on your Majesty the 
necessity, first, of applying measures of temporary relief on a large and 
generous scale to the suffering districts, and, secondly, of introducing legislation 
calculated to avert the constant recurrence of famines in certain districts of 


Ireland.” —(Mr, Davitt.) 
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Question again proposed, “ That those words be there added ” :— 
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Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Abraham, Wm. (Rhondda) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, W. (Newce.-und. Lyme) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Asher, Alexander 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert h. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire} 


Baker, Sir John 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. J. B.(Clack.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. & 
Bilson, Alfred 

Blake, Edward 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charle:; 


Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Sir C. (Glasgow) 
Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carew, James Laurence 
Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Carvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Collery, Bernard 

Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert H. 
Crean, Eugene 

Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, S.) 


Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, M.Vaughan-(C’rdig’n) 
Navitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George 
Duckworth, James 

Dunn, Sir William 


Ellis, J. Edward (Notts.) 
Engledew, Charles John 
Evershed, Sydney 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Farrell, Jas. P. (Cavan, W.) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
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Ffrench, Peter 

Field, William (Dublin) 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Fowler,Rt.Hn.Sir H.(Wol’tn) 


Fox, Dr. Joseph Francis 


Gibney, James 

Gilhooly, James 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 
Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 


Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Harrington, Timothy 
Harwood, George 

Hayden, John Patrick 


M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 

M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin B. 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt.Hn. J. W. (Yorks.) 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Montagu, Sir S.(Whitechapel) 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 


| Morgan, W. P. (Merthyr) 


Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt.Hn. J. (Montrose) 
Morris, Samuel 

Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Moss, Samuel 

Murnaghan, George 


Norton, Capt. Cecil William 


| Nussey, Thomas Willans 


Hayne, Rt. Hn. Chas. Seale- | 


Hazell, Walter 

Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, T. M. (N. Louth) 
Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hn. Chas. H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holburn, J. G. 

Holden, Angus 

Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutton, Alfred EK. (Morley) 


Joicey, Sir James 


Jones, D. Brynmor (Swansea) | 
| Price, Robert John 


Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 


Kay+Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU. 
Kearley, Hudson FE. 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 


Labouchere, Henry 
Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 

Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb’land) 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Leng, Sir John 

Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 

Lyell, Sir Leonard 


Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, J. Gordon Swift 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Donnell, Dr.M. A.(Qn.’sC.) 


O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 

O'Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Owen, Thomas 


Parnell, John Howard 


| Paulton, James Mellor 


Peasefi Alfred E. (Cleveland) 
Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 


| Perks, Robert William 





Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 


Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 


Randell, David 

Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighsh.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. J. (E. Kerry) 
Roche, John (E. Galwa-' 


Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, C. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Shaw, Chas. E. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H.(Renf’w) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 
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Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 


Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Strachey, Edward 

Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal,W.) 


Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 


Acland-Hood, Cap. Sir A. F. 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Ambrose, Wm. (Middlesex) 


Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh ©. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Elus 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. Jonna 


Baden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alex. 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt.Hn. A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G.W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, F. Tress (W me 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bass, Hamar 

Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. 
Beach, RtHn SirM.H.(Bristol) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants.) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Biddulph, Michael 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boulnois, Edmund 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Butcher, John George 


Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carlile, William Walter 


Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbysh.) 


Cecil, Lord Hugh 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm.) 
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Ure, Alexander 


Wallace, Robt. (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (#erth) 
Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, S.) 
Warner, T. Courtenay T. 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 


| Wills, Sir William Henry 


NOES. 


Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clarke, Sir E. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. F. 
Cohen, ewe Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. E. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasg.) 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Currie, Sir Donald 

Curzon, RtHnG. N.(Lanec.S.W) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 


Major Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dane, Richard M. 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Davies, H. D. (Chatham) 
Denny, Colonel 


| Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 


Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Edwards, Gen. Sir J. B. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, RtHnSirJ.(Manc’r) 


Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 


Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. P. 
Flannery, Fortescue 


| Godson, 


| Greville, 
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Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 

Woods, Samuel 


Samuel 
James Henry 


Young, 
Yoxall, 


TELLERS FOR THE AyYES— 
Mr. Thomas Ellis and Mr. 
M‘Arthur. 


Fletcher, Sir Henry 
‘lower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffo's) 


Galloway, William Johnson 
Gartit, William 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Gibbs, Hn A.G. H. (Cityof Ldn.) 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen, RtHn.G.J.(St.G@’rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, W.Raymond- (Camb. ) 
Gretton, John 

Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 


Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Rt. Hon. A. 8S. (Staffs.) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hornby, William Henry 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. H. 
Houston, R. P. 

Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 


| Hozier, Hon. James H. Cecil 
| Hudson, George Bickersteth 


| Hutton, John (Yorks., 


N.R.) 


Tsaacson, Frederick Wootton 
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Jackson, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, William (eifast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
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Milton, Viscount 

Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J. 8. (tants.) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 


| More, Robert Jasper 


Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. Wm. 
Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 


Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverp’l) 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks.) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 

Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn-(Swans.) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 


Loder, Gerald W. Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Liverpool) 


Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowther, Rt. Hn. J. (Kent) 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 





Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 


Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) | 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.) | 
M‘Calmont, Col.J.(Antrim,.) | 
M‘Iver, Sir Lewis 

M‘Killop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F, 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Milbank, Powlett Charles J. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 





Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 


‘Morton, A. H. A. (Depiford) 


Mount, William George 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John | 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt Hn A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col.Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. §. 


Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 


Parkes, Ebenezer 
Pender, James 

Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 


Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 


Rankin, James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 


| Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
| Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 


Round, James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen. F.S.(Chelt?ham) 


| Russell, Sir Geo. (Berksh.) 


Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 
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Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel (Herts) 

Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, J. Parker (Lanarksh.) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancashire) 
Stanley, Edw. J. (Somerset) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘T. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 


Talbot, Lord E. 
Taylor, Francis 
Thorburn, Walter 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 


~nichester) 


Usborne, Thomas 


Verney, Hon. Richard G. 
Vincent, Sir C. E. H. 


Wanklyn, James Leslie 


| Waring, Colonel Thomas 
| Warkworth, Lord 


Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R.E. (I.ofWight) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-und.-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 


| Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart 


| Wylie, Alexander 


Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. Myles 
Saunderson, Col. Edward J. 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scott, Sir 8. (Marylebone, W. ) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe. William Edward T. 


Main Question again proposed. 


Wyndham, George 


| Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
| Wyvill, Marmaduke d’Arcy 


Younger, William 


It being 12 of the clock the Debate stood adjourned. 

Question on Motion of Adjournment of the House 
Her Masesty'’s Sup Victorious :— 

Question : Lord Charles Beresford (York). 

Answer : The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. G. J. Goschen, St. George's, 


Hanover Square). 





The 


TELLERS FOR THE NOogEs-~- 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 
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House adjourned at Five 
minutes after Twelve. 
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COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, Fepruary i6tn, 1892, 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Plymouth Corporation Bill.—To vest in the Plymouth Corporation the undertaking 
of the Company of Proprietors for embanking part of the Laira, near Plymouth; to 
empower the Corporation to make new street works and tramway ; to vest in the 
Corporation the undertaking of the Cattewater Commissioners; to extend the 
boundary of the borough ; and for other purposes.” Read the first time; to be read 
a second time ,,,. — ; 


os 


Blackburn Corporation (Tramways, Etc.) Bill.—Ordered—That Standing Order 195 
be suspended, and that the time for presenting the Petition for the Bill be extended 
to Thursday, the 17th February.—( Dr. Farquharson) 


Burnley Corporation (Tramways, Etc.) Bill.—Ordered--That Standing Order 195 
be suspended, and that the time for presenting the Petition for the Bill be extended 
to Thursday, the 17th February 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MAJEsty’s Most GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Queen’s Speech (Motion for an Address). 
Order read for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question. 
Question again Proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Another Amendment proposed at the end of the Question, to add the 
words,— 


“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty that the Catholics of Ireland 
have long suffered and still suffer under an intolerable grievance in respect 
of University education; that the existence and the oppressive character of 
this grievance have been recognised by successive Governments; and that it 
is the duty of Your Majesty’s Government immediately to propose legislation 
with a view to placing Irish Catholics on a footing of equality with their fellow 
countrymen of other religious denominations in all matters concerned with 
University education.”—(Mr. Dillon.) 


Question Proposed,—“ That those words be there added.” 
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Money Lending : Select Committee. 
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Ad journment at Twenty- 
five minutes before 
Six of the Clock. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 





ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER Magesty’s Most Gracious SPEECH ott 


Adjourned Debate on Amendment :— 

* And we humbly represent to your Majesty that the Catholics of Ireland 
having long suffered and still suffer under an intolerable grievance in respect of 
University education ; that the existence and the oppressive character of this 
grievance have been recognised by successive Governments; and that it is the 
duty of Your Majesty’s Government immediately to propose legislation with a 
view to placing Irish Catholics on a footing of equality with their fellow 
countrymen of other religious denominations in all matters concerned with 
University education.” 


DEBATE :— 
Mr. Robert Wallace (Edin- Mr. Perks eee eee see 
burgh, EF.) «a. 905 Mr. Dillon ove eve see 
Mr. Leonard Courtney ( Bod- Mr. Perks 
min) ... 911 Mr. Vesey Knox Londonderry). 
The First Lord of the Tre rea- Mr. Perks 
sury ... aie « 912 Mr. con | Knox 
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pool) . ‘ne 913 Mr. IW. Johnston (Belfast, 8) .. 
Mr. Courtney sala ae Lord Edmund Talbot (Susser, 
Mr. Timothy Healy — wae Chichester) ... 
Mr. Courtney... wo 8 Mr, J. A. Rentoul (Down, B). 
Mr. J. Morley (Montrose Mr.T. Harrington 
Burghs.) 924 Mr. Rentoul... 
The First Lord of the Trea- Serjeant Hemphill (Tyrone, N.)... 
sury ... om 925 Mr. A. Lyttleton (Warwick and 
Mr. J. Morley ... a! ae Leamington) .. 
Mr. G. Balfour ... .. 930 Mr. D. Lloyd- George (Car narvon) 
Mr. J. Morley ... --- 930 Mr. Lyttleton 
Mr. W. Johnston wn: Mr. Lloyd-George ‘ 
Mr. J. Morley ... 933 Mr. Clancy (Dublin Co., N.) 
The First Lord of the Trea- Mr. Lloyd-George _~ 
SUTY ase ea 936 Mr. Clancy - 
Mr. J. Morley ... 936 Mr. E. Carson (Dublin Uni- 
Mr. Rh. M. Perks (Lincoln- versity) 
shire, Louth) . ~ = Mr, Dillon (Mayo, E. “a 
Mr. T.W. Russell (Tyrone, 
8. ae eee - At 
Amendment by leave withdrawn ... se le wi ee 
Main Question again proposed __.... eee 


THE CoNDITION OF INDIA. 


Amendment proposed, to add at the end of the Question the words :— 

** And we humbly pray that Your Majesty, looking to the miseries patiently 
endured by the Indian people from famine, plague, poverty, and other afflictions 
during the past year, will graciously direct that Special forbearance be shown 
towards them, and that careful inquiry be made into their present condition in 
order to restore confidence among the suffering masses, and thus prepare the way 
for healing Measures tending to bring back peace and prosperity. aa Wm. 
Wedderburn.) a2 


Question proposed, “ “That those words be there inserted ” 
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City) .. 1258 
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N.) --- 1261 
Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, N.) 1268 
Mr. Lough (Islington, W.) .... 1271 


Mr. Michael Davitt (Mayo 
ee we -- 1273 


S.) 


Bill brought in and read a first time ; 


fortnight 


Mr. Courtney (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) ooo 1274 
Mr. J. C. Flynn (Cork, NV.) «0 YRU8 


Sir A. K. Rollit (Islington, 8.) 1278 
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Nis ee es .. 1280 
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Registration of Eleetors (Ireland) Bill—Motion for Leave to Introduce , 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland . jie vos 

Bill brought in and read a first time ; Second sini fixed for Thaaities 
SUPPLY—[First ALLortED Day]—Considered in Committee. 

Civiz SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY) 

ESTIMATES 
Class I.— 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £1,647, be granted to Her 
Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1898, for maintaining certain Harbours, 
Lighthouses, etc., under the Board of Trade, including a Grant in Aid.” 





The Chairman of Ways 
and Means «. 1291 
The President of the Board 


DISCUSSION :— 
Mr. J. Caldwell (Lanark Mr. P. A. M’ Hugh (Leitrim, N.) 
Mid) .. 1290 The President of the Board of 
Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Trade .. ; 
Regis) ve 1291 Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross ‘and Cro- 


mart 
Mr. William Allan (Gateshead) 
Mr. J. Caldwell .. ite 


of Trade (Mr. C. T. Mr. Gibson Bowles vite 
Ritchie (Croydon) . 1291 The President of the Board of Tr ade 
Mr. Gibson Bowles . 1292 Mr. Gibson Bowles : 


Amendment for Reduction of the Vote by £100— 
Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and Cromarty) 


The Committee Divided—Ayes, 57 ; Noes, 87. (See Division Lint, No. 13) 


DISCUSSION CUNTINUED BY :— 


Mr. Monk (Gloucester) .... 1297 Mr. William Woodall (Hanley) 1305 

Mr. Gibson Bowles . 2297 The President of the Board of 

The President of the Board Trade sam . 1306 
of Trade wee «e- 3300 Mr J. Caldvell.. see 1306 

Mr. P. A. McHugh ... 1301 Mr. J. C. Williams (No tts, 

Mr. J. Caldwell... . 1301 Mansfield) ... 1306 

The President of the Board Mr. J. C. Flynn... -- 1306 
of Trade ave .. 1302 Mr. Gibson Bowles os - 1306 

Mr. J. Caldwell ... ..- 1302 Mr. Serjeant Hemphill .. 1306 


Mr. Gibson Bowles ... 1303 Mr. T. D. Sullivan (Donegal, W. ’) 
Mr. J. C. Flynn (Cork, N.) 1304 Mr. P. A. McHugh .. 
Mr. James Daly (Mona- 
ghan, S.) ase «- 1304 
Amendment for the Reduction of Vote by £50— 
Mr. P. A. McHugh 


The Committee Divided :—Ayes, 62; Sak 101. (See Division List, 


No. 14)... ov eee eee ove soe ove es we 1307 
Original Question put vn agreed to. 
Class III.— 


£5000 for the Irish Land Commission (Supplementary). 
Resolutions to be reported. 
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DISCUSSION :— 
Mr. J. C. Flynn (Cork N.) 1309 The Chairman of Ways and 


Mr. Arnold-Forster (Belfast Means sh os 1320 
W.) ... 1311 Mr. J. H. Campbell ... ; 1320 
Dr. Tanner (Cork Co., Mid.) 1311 Mr. J. J. Clancy tint 00, 
Mr. Dane (Fermanagh, N.) 1313 Wa} . 1320 
Mr. D. Kilbride (Galway, N.) 1313 Mr. J. H. Campbell. ... 1331 
The Chairman of Ways and Mr. Clancy... 1321 
Means ... . 1314 Colonel Saunderson (Armagh, 
Mr. Swift MacNeill Donegal, Bu dive 1321 
S.) 1315 Mr. Clancy i oe ... 1322 
The Chairman of We ays and Celonel Saunderson ... 1322 
Means ... he . 1315 The Chief Secretary for Ireland 1323 
Mr. Kilbride ies ». Saue Mr. J. Daly ... 1325 
Mr. Swift MacNeill ... 1316 Mr. M. J. Flavin (Kerry, N.) 1326 
Mr. J. Tully (Leitrim, 8.) .... 1817 The First Lord of the Treasury 1327 
Mr. J. H. Campbell (Dublin, Mr. P. A. McHugh .. 1328 


St. Stephen’s Green) ... 1318 The Chief Secretary for Ireland 1328 
Question put and agreed to. 


Class IV.— 


Motion made and Question proposed coe ee : sin . 1328 


« That a Supplementary Sum, not exceeding £20,710, be granted to Her 
Majesty to defray the charge, which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1898, for Public Education in England 


and Wales.” 

Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.) 1328 Mr. Lough... .-. 1332 

Mr. J. H. Yoxall (Notting- The Vice - President “of the 
ham, W.) 1329 Council... eos «. 1332 

The Chairman . W ~~ and Mr.*J. Samuel w. 1332 
Means ... . 1330 Dr. Clark (Caithness)... 1332 

Mr. Yozall.. .- 1330 Mr, J. C. Williams (Notts 

The Vice-President of the Mansfield) ... -— 1332 


Council (Sir J. Gorst, 
Cambridge University) ... 1330 


Motion made and Question proposed— 
“ That the Chairman do report progress and ask leave to sit again.” 


(Mr. J. C. Williams) ... a ie a sie se -. 1332 
Questions put and agreed to wos or ~ pe ses - 1882 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow ~ ‘ies ove ee ... 1332 


Committee report progress. To sit again upon Wednesday. 


Customs Officers (Southampton) Bill... ‘i oe — oak «- 1332 
Customs and other Offices (Barry Dock) Bill: :—Second en deferred till 
Thursday : «. 1332 
Ways AND MeAns—Committee deferred till Wednesday... ae --. 1332 
Chemical Compounds Bill :—Second reading deferred till Thursday we «ae 1883 


eee --- 1332 


House adjourned at 
5 minutes after 12, 
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Bills which have complied with the Further Standing Orders—Blackwall 
Sea Water, Patriotic Assurance Co., Yeovil Gas ... - - 1333 


(The above ordered to lie on Table). 
Halifax Corporation Bull... aid i an wa ale one we 1333 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation Bill ... i a wah oe. .. 1333 


(Report of H. M. Attorney-General on Table received and ordered to lie). 


Agricultural Co. of Mauritius Bill... ~_ ji ae a w» 1333 
Clontarf and Hill of Howth Tramroad Bill ... oii oh son «. 1333 
Dundee Suburban Railway Extension of Time Bill .. a oa -- 1333 


Filey Water and Gas Bill ‘a ie ie oa _ a eee 1333 
Newhaven and Seaforth Water Board Bill ... _ “a hi oo 1333 
Sheringham and Beeston Protection Bill Fe on me es .-» 1333 


Examiners Certificates of non-compliance with the Standing Orders 
referred to the Standing Orders Committee on Monday next. 


General Power Distributing Company Bill on dre ae “a eos 1333 
To be read at 2° on Tuesday next, the 8th of March— 


Halifax Corporation Bill... ‘ns ine vie bi ini owe we 1833 

Todmorden Corporation Water Bill ‘i ‘ he me a «» 1333 

Paisley Corporation Loans Bill ... me yom as os ass .. 1833 
Read a 2°. 

Newcasile-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill ... jan ‘ie ie vi -» 1333 


Read a 2° (according to order.) 
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REPORTS PRESENTED. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—Code of Regulations for Day Schools, 1898 


Factory AND WorkKsHoP (FiIsH-CuRING TRADE)—Report to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department by Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Factories appointed to inquire into the fish-curing trade of the United 
Kingdom : Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table 


BoARD OF AGRICULTURE PROCEEDINGS—Report by the Board of Agricul- 
ture of their proceedings under the Metropolitan Commons Acts, 1866 to 
1878, during the year ended 31st December, 1897 mm oe 


PENAL ‘SERVITUDE AcTS, 1853 To 1891 (SPECIAL LICENCE TO BE AT 
LARGF)—Licence to be granted to Henry Swinnerton under the provisions 
of the Penal Servitude Acts, 1853 to 1891, to which are annexed condi- 
tions other than those contained in Schedule A of the Penal Servitude 
Act, 1864. we we Sie ewe eee ove see eee 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP (INDIA-RUBBER WorxkS)—Special rules with 
regard to the employment of persons in the — of en of 
india-rubber by means of bisulphide of carbon... 


PoLicE Property Act, 1897 (DIsposAL OF UNCLAIMED PROPERTY)— 
Regulations, dated 14th February, 1898, made by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in pursuance of Section 2 of the Police 
(Property) Act, 1897 (650 & 651 Victoria, chap. 30), with respect to the 
disposal of unclaimed property in the possession of the police .... ove 


LIGHTHOUSES, &c. (Local Inspections) . 


Reports to Board of Trade by the Trinity ucuiaineen of ete 
Lighthouses, and the Commissioners of Irish Lights, of their inspec- 
tion of Local Lighthouses, Buoys and Beacons. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


Bail Bill [H.L.]: Public Record Office ... 


Bill to be read a second time on Thursday next. 


Marine Insurance Bill [H.L.]_... eee ose eee eee ove see 
House in Committee (according to order). 


Bill reported without Amendment, and recommended to the Standing 
Committee. 


London University Commission Bill [1.L.] 


To be read at 2° on Monday next. 
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Report from, That the Committee have nominated the following Lords to serve 
as Chairmen of the Standing Committee :— 


E. Halsbury (L. Chancellor) E. Camperdown 
V. Cross (L. Privy Seal) E. Kimberley 
E. Belmore L. Herschell 

E. Morley 


And that the Committee have nominated the following Lords to serve on the 
Standing Committee :— 


L. Archbishop of Canterbury L. Bishop London 
E. Halsbury (L. Chancellor) L. Bishop Winchester 
L. Archbishop of York L. Clinton 
D. Devonshire (L. President) L. Zouche of Haryngworth 
V. Cross (L. Privy Seal) L. Balfour of Burleigh 
D. Bedford L, Boyle (E. Cork and Orrery) 
D. Leeds L. Lovaine (E. Percy) 
D. Rutland L. Ribblesdale 
M. Lansdowne L. Churchill 
M. Salisbury L. Harris 
M. Bath L. Colchester 
M. Exeter L. Rosebery (E. Rosebery) 
M. Ripon. L. Poltimore 
M., Breadalbane L. Leigh 
E. Pembroke and Montgomery (L. L. Wenlock 

Steward) L. Belper 
E. Denbigh L. Lawrence 
E. Stamford L. Aberdare 
E. Chesterfield L. Norton 
E. Jersey L. Shute (V. Barrington) 
E. Lauderdale L. Watson 
E. Carnwath L. Rowton 
E. Cowper L, Ampthill 
E. Stanhope L. Reay 
E. Waldegrave L. Tweedmouth 
E. Buckinghamshire L. Monk Bretton 
E. Spencer L. Northbourne 
E. Clarendon L. Monkswell 
E. Belmore L. Lingen 
E. Onslow L, Ashbourne 
E. Grey L. Herschell 
E. Morley L, Hillingdon 
E. Vane (M. Londonderry) L. Thring 
E. Beauchamp L. Macnaghten 
E. Camperdown L, Cheylesmore 
u. Yarborough L. Morris 
E. Strafford L. Iveagh 
E, Kimberley L. Mount Stephen 
E. Wharncliffe L. Rookwood 
E. Selborne L. Ashcombe 
E. Cranbrook L. Hawkesbury 
E. Ancaster L. Stanmore 
KE. Crewe L. Welby 
V. Falkland L. Russell of Killowen 
V. Sidmouth L. Burghclere 
V. Koutsford L. James 
V. Llandaff L. Pirbright 
V. Peel L. Glenesk 

Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST AFRICA “ ; eee eee we 1337 
The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The 
Marquis of Salisbury) ... ewe vee . _é ove 


House adjourned at 4,3é to 
Thursday next 10,30, 
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East and West Wales Railway Bill :—Read a Second Time 
Glasgow Corporation (Sewage, &c.) Bill :—Read a Second Time 


Dublin Port and Docks Bill :—Order (15th February) that the Dublin Port and Docks 
Bill be read a second time ; read, and discharged a ae 
Ordered,—That the Bill be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills (Dr. Farquharson) ‘ eee eee oes 


London County Council (Westminster Bridge and eet seated 
Bill :—To be read a second time upon Thursday, 10th March ie 


Bristol Tramways (Extensions) Bill :—‘ To authorise the Bristol Tramways and 
Carriage Company (L imited) to extend their Tramways, and to confer further powers 
upon that Company,” read the first time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills a 


eee vee eee eee eee eee oe 


PRIVATE BILL. 





Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill, referred 
on the First Reading thereof, Standing Order No. LXII. has been 


complied with, viz. :— 
Dublin Southern District Tramways Bill 
Ordered,—That the Bill be read a second time 


RETURNS AND REPORTS PRESENTED. 





LicgHTHOUSES, &c. (LocAL INSPECTIONS)—Copies presented,—of reports to 
the Board of Trade by the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, 
the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, and the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, of their inspection of Local Lighthouses, Buoys, and 
Beacons (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 310, of Session 
1897) [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 80.] ... 


ADDRESS FOR CURRENCY CORRESPONDENCE—Currency,—Address for 
“Copy of Further Correspondence respecting the proposals on Currency 
made by the Special Envoys from the United States (in continuation of 
Commercial No. 8, 1897 [C. 8667]).—(Sir William Houldsworth.) 


AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE—Return ordered, “showing the number of days, 
hours, and minutes occupied in the transit of Her Majesty’s Mails, both 
outward and inward, carried during the year 1897 by steamships 
between Queenstown and New York, and also between Southampton and 
New York ; the Return to specify the names of the steamers, and to 
indicate by asterisks or otherwise those not carrying the Mails under 
contract (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 185, of Session 
1897).”—(Sir John Leng.) ... see eee ove eee a 
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Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fellowes, Hon. A. Edward 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. P. 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gretton, John 

Gull, Sir Cameron 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 
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O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 


| O'Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
| Pease, J. A. (Northumberld.) 


Philipps, John Wynford 
Pinkerton, John 

Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, Robert John 

Roberts, J. H. Denbighs.) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B.) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfars.) 
Spicer, Albert 

Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Alfred Pease. 


Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hill, Rt. Hon. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir E. 8. (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. G. 
Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Johnston, Wm. (Belfast) 
Johnstone, J. H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn(Swans’a) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Maclure, Sir John William 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont,H. L. B. (Cambs.) 
M‘Calmont,Col.J.(Antrim,E.) 
M‘Killop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Milbank, Powlett Chas. John 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
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[February 24. ] Division List No. 19.—NOES.—continued. 

Milton, Viscount Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. Valentia, Viscount 

Milward, Colonel Victor Powell, Sir Francis Sharp Webster, R. G, (St. Pancras) 
Monckton, Edward Philip Pryce-Jones, Edward Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Monk, Charles James Purvis, Robert Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Moon, E. R. Pacy Rasch, Major Frederic Carne | Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
More, Robert Jasper Ridley, Rt. Hon, Sir M. W. | Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Morrell, George Herbert Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. | Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Morrison, Walter Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Mount, William George Samuel, H. 8. (Limehouse) Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Murdoch, Chas. Townshend | Savory, Sir Joseph Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh., N.) 
Murray, Rt. Hon. A.G.( Bute.) | Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone,W.) | Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Murray, C. J. (Coventry) Simeon, Sir Barrington Wyndham, George 

Murray, Col. W. (Bath) Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) | Wyndham-Quin, Major W.H. 
Myers, Wm. Henry Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Nicholson, William Graham Stanley, H. M. Lambeth TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Nicol, Donald Ninian Stone, Sir Benjamin Sir William Walrond and 
Pender, James Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) Mr. Anstruther. 





Vote agreed to .. ee ee ee ee oe oe -» 1605 


Cotomtat Services (Supplementary) .. oe oe ee 


4 Supplementary Vote for £161,500 for Sundry Colonial Services including 
certain grants in aid.” 


Mr. H. Labouchere .» 1605 Mr. Labouchere .. oe -. 1610 
The Secretary of State for Mr. Dillon mS oe .. 1613 

the Colonies (Mr. J. Mr. Gibson Bowles ee .. 1616 

Chamberlain, Birming- The Secretary of State for the 

ham W.) oe .- 1606 Colonies ‘ oe .- 1617 
Mr. Labouchere .. 1606 Mr. Gibson Bowles .. 1620 
The Secretary of State for The Secretary o State for the 

the Colonies .. .. 1609 Colonies ‘ .- 1620 
Mr. Labouchere .. .. 1609 Sir E. Grey ; -. 1628 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 1609 Mr. W. Allan (Gateshead) .. 1631 
The Chairman of Ways Mr. Davitt ais -- 1682 


and Means = .. 1609 Mr. Labouchere 
The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies .. vo 2610 


ee oe o. 1634 


AMENDMENT :— 


“That Item I., of £130,000, for the West African Frontier Force, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Labouchere) 


The Committee divided.—Ayes, 27; Noes, 234. (See Division List, No. 20.) 


Division List No. 20. 





AYES. 
Brigg, John Hayden, John Patrick O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness.) | Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) | Pinkerton, John 
Crilly, Daniel Jordan, Jeremiah | Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Daly, James Kilbride, Denis Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal,W.) 
Davitt, Michael Macaleese, Daniel Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Donelan, Captain A. MacNeill, John Gordon Swift | Wedderburn, Sir William 
Doogan, P. ©. M‘Cartan, Michael Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Flavin, Michael Joseph M‘Ghee, Richard TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Gilhooly, James Maddison, Fred Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) Dillon 
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Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. | 


Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, W.(Newc.-under-Lyme) | 
Allhusen, Augustus H. Eden 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. Hy. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baker, Sir John 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn.G.W. (Leeds) 
a Frederick oo 
Bartley, George C. 
Barton, Dunbar Piunkes 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM.H.(Brist’l) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand « «vaful 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Billson, Alfred 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bond, Edward 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Butcher, John George 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Carlile, William Walter 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbys.) 
Cawley, Frederick 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Yohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. ard 
Colston, Chas. Ed. H. A. 
Colville, John 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, F. L. (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cox, Robert 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alex. (Glasgow) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon, RtHnG.N.(Lan.S.W ) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 


| 





NOES. 


Denny, Colonel 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 


| Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E. S. 
| Drage, Geoffrey 


Duckworth, James 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) 
Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Ed. 
Fenwick, Charles 
Ferguson, R, C. M. (Leith) 
Finch, George H 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. P. 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Garfit, William 
Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
wodson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsw orthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. J. Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
joulding, Edward Alfred 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Gretton, John 
areville, Captain 
Grey, Sir Ed. (Berwick) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. W. 
Hardy, Laurence 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Heath, James 
Hedderwick, Thos. C. H. 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, R. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hon. LordA.(Down) 
Hill, Sir E. S. (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Holburn, J. G. 
Holden, Angus 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hutchinson, Captain G.W.G. 
Hutton, John (Yorks.,N.R.) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
fohnston, Wm. (Belfast) 
Johnstone, J. H. (Suffoik) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kemp, George 
Kenvon, James 
Kimber, Henry 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 
Lafone, Alfred 
Lambert, George 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 


| 
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Lawson, John G. aay 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. Wm. E. 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Garris 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Long, Rt. Hon, W. (Liverp’) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Arthur, W. (Cornwall) 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B.(Cambs.) 
M‘Calmont,Col.J. (Antrim, E.) 
M‘Hugh, P. A. (Leitrim) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 

M‘Killop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn.W.?. 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Milbank, Powlett Chas. John 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milton, Viscount 

Milward, Colonel] Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon.J.Scott(Hants) 
Montagu, Sir 8.(Whitechap’]) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Ropert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt.Hon. A. J. (Bute) 
Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Joseph A.(Northumb.) 
Philiyps, John Wynford 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Price, Robert John 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone,W.) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 

| Simeon, Sir Barrington 

| Sinclair, < 4 J. (Forfars.) 
| Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
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Smith, James P. (Lanarks.) | Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. | 
Smith, Hon. W.F.D. (Strand) | Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Spicer, Albert | Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) | 

tanley, Lord (Lancs.) | Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. Lloyd | 
Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) | Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 


Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) Williams, Joseph P. (Birm.) 
Thornton, Percy M. Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Tollemache, Henry James | Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray | Wilson, John (Govan) 
Valentia, Viscount | Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh, N.) 


Original Question put and Agreed to 


Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 


| Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 


Woodall, William 
Wyndham, George 


| Wyndham-Quin, Major W.H. 


Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


And it being after Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his 


Report to the House 
Resolutions to be reported this day 
Committee to sit again this day 


House Resumed 


NEW BILLS. 


Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill :—Bill to amend the Pharmacy Acts, 1852 and 1858, 


ordered to be brought in by Mr. W. F. D. Smith, Mr. Brodie 


Hoare, Dr. Farquharson, 


Mr. Boulnois, Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Kearley, and Mr. Schwann. 
Presented accordingly, and read a first time; to be read a second time upon 


Thursday, the 3rd March, and to be printed. [Bill 100] ,, 


Pustric Peririons :—Ordered, 


ee oe -. 1635 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to whom shall be referred all 





Petitions presented to the House, with the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills; and that such Committee do classify and prepare abstracts of the same, in 
such form and manner as shall appear to them best suited to convey to the House 
all requisite information respecting their contents, and do report the same from 
time to time to the House; and that the Reports of the Committee do set forth 
the number of signatures to each Petition only in respect to those signatures to 
which addresses are affixed. And that such Committee have power to direct the 
printing iz extenso of such Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, as shall 
appear to require it. And that such Committee shall have power to Report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to the House.”—(Sir Charles Dalrymple) ,, 
Adjourned at Ten Minutes 

after Twelve o'clock. 


1636 
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An Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 








IN THE 


FOURTH SESSION or THE 


THE Unirep KINGDOM OF 


THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. | 


(Authorised Edition) 


TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT or 
GREAT BRITAIN 


APPOINTED TO MEET THE 8TH FEBRUARY, 1898, IN 


AND 


IRELAND, 


THE 6lst YEAR OF 








FIRST VOLUME 


OF 


SESSION 1898. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 8th February 1898. 


ARLIAMENT.—Opened by Com- 

mission, and the Commons being 

at the Bar with their Speaker, the Lord 

Chancellor delivered Her Majesty’s 

Speech to both Houses of Parliament, as 
follows :— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“My relations with other Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly. 

“The negotiations between the Sultan 
of Turkey and the King of Greece have 
been brought to a conclusion by the 
signature of a Treaty of Peace between 
them, under which the territorial rela- 
tion of the two Powers is practically un- 
changed. 


VOL. LI. ‘[rourrn serms.]} 








“The question of an autonomous Go- 
vernment for the Island of Crete has 
occupied the attention of the Powers. The 
difficulty of arriving at an unanimous. 
agreement upon some points has unduly: 
protracted their deliberations, but I hope 
that these obstacles will before long be: 
surmounted. 


“Intelligence, which is apparently 
trustworthy, has been received of the in- 
tention of the Khalifa to advance against 
the Egyptian army in the Soudan, and 
I have therefore given directions that a 
contingent of British troops should be 
despatched to Berber to the assistance 
of his Highness the Khedive. 


EA aC PIA TEAL TE Fi EONED ARES 
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“T have concluded a Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Commerce with His Majesty 
the Emperor of Abyssinia. 


“The Report of the Commission which 
I appointed in December, 1896, to in- 
quire into the condition of certain of my 
West Indian Colonies has conclusively 
established the existence of severe de- 
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pression in those Colonies caused by a 
heavy fall in the price of sugar, which is 
mainly attributable to the reduction in 
the cost of production and the great in- 
crease in its extent during recent years. 

“But this fall has been artificially 
stimulated by the system of bounties to 
the producers and manufacturers of beet- 
root sugar maintained in many European 
States. There are signs of a growing 
opinion in those States that this system 
is injurious to the general interests of 
their population; and communications 
are now in progress between my Govern- 
ment and the Governments principally 
concerned, with a view to a Conference 
on the subject, which I trust may result 
in the abolition of the bounties. 

“Tn the meantime, measures will be 
proposed to you for the relief of the im- 
mediate necessities of the West Indian 
Colonies, for encouraging other in- 
dustries and for assisting those en- 
gaged in sugar cultivation to tide over 
the present crisis. 

“On the North-Western Borders of my 
| Indian Empire an organised outbreak of 
fanaticism, which spread in the summer 
along the Frontier, induced many of the 
tribes to break their engagements with 
my Government, to attack military posts 
in their vicinity, and even to invade a 
settled district of my territory. I was 
compelled to send expeditions against 
the offending tribes for the punishment 
of. these outrages, and to insure peace 
in the future. A portion of the Afridi 
tribes have not yet accepted the terms 
offered to them, but elsewhere the opera- 
tions have been brought to a successful 
close. 

“The courage and endurance exhibited 
by my troops, British and Native, have 
overcome the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of the country in which they 
were operating; but I have to deplore 
the loss of many valuable lives both 
amongst my own troops and those whose 
services were voluntarily and loyally 
placed at my disposal by the Native 
Princes of my Indian Empire. 


{LORDS} 








Speech. 4 


“Papers on this subject will be laid 
before you. 


“The plague, which appeared more 
than a year ago in Western India, re- 
turned in the autumn; and, although 
the mortality is less alarming than it 
was at this time last year, it is still such 
as to cause anxiety. No effort will be 
spared by my Government in the en- 
deavour both to limit its extent and to 
mitigate its effects; and I am confident 
that they will receive the loyal assistance 
of my Indian subjects in this arduous 
task. I rejoice, on the other hand, to 
inform you that the famine, which pre- 
vailed for many months over several 
large districts, may now be said io be at 
an end excepting within a small tract in 
Madras; and that there is reason to 
anticipate a prosperous year, both for 
agriculture and commerce, throughout 
my Indian dominions. 


Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


“The Estimates for the service of the 
year will be laid before you. They have 
been framed with the utmost desire for 
economy ; but in view of the enormous 
armaments which are now maintained by 
other nations, the duty of providing for 
the defence of the Empire involves an 
expenditure which is beyond former pre- 
cedent. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“A measure will be introduced for the 
organisation of a system of Local Go- 
vernment in Ireland substantially simi- 
lar to that which within the last few 
years has been established in Great 
Britain. 


“Proposals having for their object to 
secure increased strength and efficiency 
in the Army, and for amending the pre- 
sent conditions of military service, will 
be submitted to you. 


“Bills for enabling accused persons to 
be heard as witnesses in their own de- 
fence, and for cheapening and improving 
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the procedure of Scottish Private Bill 
legislation, have been before Parliament 
on many previous occasions. I trust 
that in the course of the present Session 
a final decision may be given upon these 
important questions. 


“A Measure for facilitating the crea- 
tion of municipalities in the Administra- 
tive County of London will be brought 
before you. 


“A Measure for the Amendment of 
the Vaccination Law will be recom- 
mended to your earnest attention. 


“Proposals for the prevention of cer- 
tain recognised abuses in connection 
with Church Patronage, for the consti- 
tution of a Teaching University for Lon- 
don, for the Amendment of the Law re- 
lating to Prisons, for dealing in part 
with the subject of Secondary Education, 
for amending the Law relating to the 
Mercantile Marine Fund, for guarding 
against fraud in the management of 
Limited Companies, for the better ascer- 
tainment of the rights of landlord and 
tenant on the termination of an agricul- 
tural tenancy, and for preventing the 
adulteration of drugs and food, will be 
laid before you in case the time at your 
disposal should permit you to proceed 
with them. 


“T heartily commend your momen- 
tous deliberations to che care and guid- 
ance of Almighty God.” 

Then the Commons withdrew. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 

House resumed. 


Prayers. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


THe QuEEN’s SPEECH REPORTED BY THE 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


*Tue Eart or HARDWICKE (who wore 
‘Court dress): My Lords, I have the hon- 
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our to move that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty in reply to her 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. In 
asking your Lordships’ kind considera- 
tion, I am able to advance the same 
claim as was made by the noble Mar- 


quess, who so admirably performed this” 


duty last year, in that this is the first 
occasion on which I have had the privi- 
lege of occupying a seat on these Benches. 
In my case, my Lords, there is still fur- 
ther need for your kind indulgence, as I 
have never had an opportunity of speak- 
ing in another place, where the noble 
Marquess moved the Address ten years 
before. My Lords, you will have heard 
with satisfaction of the conclusion of the 
negotiations between the Sultan of Tur- 
key and the King of Greece. We cannot 
but regret that a Cretan autonomy is not 
yet an accomplished fact, and we must 
deplore that the European Concert has, 
so far, been unsuccessful in selecting a 
Governor. Your Lordships may have 
been reminded, during the course of these 
negotiations, of an epigram by a former 
distinguished and brilliant Member of 
your Lordships’ House—namely, The ir- 
resistible spell of courteous delay.” My 
Lords, if all the Courts of Europe had beea 
at one in desiring a speedy settlement of 
this question, if there had been no wish on 
the part of any Power to obtain material 
interests for itself by identifying itself 
with the Sultan’s Sovereignty, there can 
be no doubt that this matter would ere 
now have been brought to a successful 
issue. Unfortunately, my Lords, 
when several qual parties are en- 
gaged in a negotiation, it is always 
possible for any one of them, by 
obstruction, to impede the progress 
of the others. I certainly do not 
for a moment believe that any responsi- 
bility can rest with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for any of the delays which have 
occurred in this matter. My Lords, I 
turn to the passages in Her Majesty’s 
gracious speech referring to India. One 
can hardly help feeling, and I say it with 
all reverence, that the burden of 
India might have been in the pro- 
phetic minds of the framers of 
our Litany when they petitioned for de- 
liverance from “Lightning and tempest, 
from plague, pestilence, and famine, 
from battle, murder, and from sudden 
death, from all sedition, privy con- 
spiracy and rebellion.” Surely, my 
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Lords, nature and man combined together 
to trouble the peace of India during the 
past year. Earthquakes and convulsions 


‘of nature were a fitting aa‘ompaniment 


to plague and famine. Ycur Lordships 
will welcome the assuratice in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech that the famine 
is well-nigh over, and I hupe I may be 
allowed to add a tribute to the splendid 
and successful efforts of the Indian 
Government, so heartily and so gener- 
ously seconded by the public at home, to 
cope with India’s traditional scourge. We 
cannot but regret that Her Majesty was 
unable to use the same reassuring lan- 
guage in regard to the plague; but, at 
least, we can gain some small satisfaction 
in the knowledge that, in its present 
form, it is not of so destructive a char- 
acter as before. The question of the 
Frontier involves considerations of a dif- 
ferent, and, in some ways, more delicate 
nature. As to the causes of the rising 
on the North-West Boundary, I do not 
propose to attempt to define them, nor 
do I propose to waste your Lordships’ 
time in discussing what might have been. 
All are agreed that the outbreak, having 
taken place, had to be put down. 
The forts that had been lost had to be 
recovered, and England’s prestige had to 
be vindicated. As has been said by a 
distinguished critic of the Forward 
Policy : 

“The Afghan tribes have appealed to the 
arbitrament of the sword, and their challenge 
is accepted.” 

My Lords, the appeal to the sword 
having been made, there can be no 


doubt that the daring bravery, and 
the traditional endurance, of our 
British soldiers, side by side with 
Native troops, have never been 
excelled, and this splendid record 


will be the best consolation to those— 
alas, only too many—families who are 
now mourning sons and brothers who have 
fallen in the field. General Sir William 
Lockhart, with his vast experience and 
knowledge of tribal warfare, has com- 
mended, in the highest possible terms, 
every soldier, both British and Native, 
serving in this campaign. My Lords, if 
this campaign has lasted long, and is not 
yet over, anyone who has attempted to 
master the difficulties, the intricacies, and 
the complications which it must entail, 
will not be surprised that it takes so long 
to bring toaconclusion. We can only hope 


Earl of Hardwicke. 
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that it will be terminated at no very dis- 
tant date, and then Her Majesty’s 
Government will have to deal with one 
of the most difficult problems of Indian 
policy in modern days, a difficulty en- 
hanced by the terrible trials through 
which British India has lately been 
passing. The policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and of the Govern- 
ment of India, has been the ob- 
ject of considerable criticism, but 
i most respectfully submit that the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government is 
demonstrably in accord with the policy 
continuously pursued by successive Ad- 
ministrations during the past 20 
years. The departure from that policy 
is not to be found in any action of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but it is to be 
found in the intentions of the late 
Government in regard to the abandoa- 
ment of Chitral. The author of “ Problems 
of Greater Britain,” himself a Member of 
the Liberal Government, in 1880 writes: 

“The policy of the second Administration 
of Mr. Gladstone, in the Afghan matter, is of 
some historical and some present importance.” 
And it was a portion of this policy 
that we should extend our fron- 
tier, or our authority, up to the Afghan 
boundary. Whatever may be said as to 


the desirability of a _ policy f 
simple reliance on the friendship 
of independent frontier tribes, there 


can be no doubt that circumstances 
have greatly changed since the days of 
Sir John Lawrance, and those changes 
cannot but have left some impression or 
Frontier Policy. Do not recent experi- 
ences in connection with the Khyber 
Pass prove almost conclusively that it is 


necessary to have some _ additional 
security to the spontaneous good- 
will of independent tribes? My 
Lords, there is one aspect of this 


Indian question which unites us all. It 
is no Party matter; it is a national 
question. It is a question of Imperial in- 
tegrity, and, however much we may differ 
as to means, we are all one in the ends at 
which we aim. My Lords, turning ts 
Ireland, the policy foreshadowed in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech is no new de- 
parture of any kind. It is merely the 
development of Unionist Policy long 
since laid before the country. In 1886 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laid down the lines of Irish Local Govern- 
ment reform in terms of unmistakable 
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clearness. The cardinal points of the 
Irish Policy of the Unionist Party have 
always been, first, the ,restoration and 
maintenance of social order; second, 
an equitable and safe scheme of land pur- 
chase, in the direction of increasing the 
number of occupying tenants; and, 
third, Irish Local Government reform. 
My Lords, the first two points have been 
dealt with, and, I think, with no small 
measure of success, and now the whole 
scheme of policy is about to be com- 
pleted. It is true that the Unionist Party 
have not been able, so far, to extend the 
scheme of Local Government laid down 
under the Act of 1888 to Ireland simul- 
taneously with Great Britain, but their 
pledge to deal with this question has 
never been forgotten. In 1892 a real 
and honest attempt was made to deal 
with this question. A comprehensive 
Bill was introduced to establish Local 
Government in Ireland on the same 
broad, popular basis in respect of the 
franchise as exists in England and Scot- 
land, but at that time the Government, 
in their extreme care to provide against 
every risk and contingency which the 
peculiar necessity of Ireland could sug- 


gest, hedged round, and, if I! 
may use the expression, over- 
safeguarded the measure with minute 
and elaborate —_ precautions. But, 


necessary as this array of safeguards 
seemed to the Government, it was not 
unnatural that it gave rise to a large 
amount of criticism and no inconsider- 
able opposition. It became evident, 
apart from the special political exigencies 
of that year, that the Bill could only be 
passed with difficulty after many week,’ 
discussion, even if at all. Your Lord- 
ships will, I hope, pardon this recapitu- 
lation, but it seems to me that the diff- 
culties of the past have a direct bearing 
on the proposals of the present. I 
gather, in its main lines, that the Mea- 
sure to be submitted to Parliament will 
correspond with the system already in 
force in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
As in the previous Bill, Councils will be 
established on the same free, broad, 
popular basis in every county in Ire- 
land. These councils will have the 
same administrative functions as 
exist throughout the United Kingdom. 
The point of difference between the two 
schemes has been foreshadowed to us 
in the extremely able and ingenious pro- 
posals already laid before the country 
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by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury. These proposals 
he has explained will entail a very large 
annual contribution from the Imperial 
Exchequer, as part of his scheme of Local 
Government for Ireland, and he has ex- 
pressed his confidence that he will re- 
ceive the support of the country in giv- 


mg even this large annuai contri- 
bution, if thereby some great ad- 
vantage of the public policy can 


be obtained. My Lords, I think you 
will agree that if a satisfactory scheme 
of Local Government for Ireland can be 
accomplished by this contribution, and 
thereby the policy of 1886 consum- 
mated, a great advantage of public policy 
will have been obtained. There is one 
advantage in particular which by this 
policy, judging by our experience of its 
working in Great Britain, may also be 
secured for Ireland. Is it too much to 
hope that, by bringing together 
different parties and different classes on 
the same _ popularly-elected bedes. 
this policy may go a long way towards 
removing some of those unfortunate 
social divisions which, taking root far 
back into Irish political history, though 
happily healing, have not had time com- 
pletely to disappear. Iam sanguine 
that the right hon. Gentleman will find 
that his confidence in the English peopie 
has not been misplaced. My Loris, 
coming nearer home, and in reference to 
the measure that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
propose to bring in for the better govern- 
ment of London, there is no doubt a very 
widespread feeling that London govern- 
ment, as it is to-day, is, in many respects, 
unsatisfactory. We have communities 
with populations as large as many of 
our great manufacturing towns in the 
North, with proportionate industrial and 
private interests—in reality, large towns 
treated as parishes, and furnished with 
only a parochial form of government. 


Both historically and actually a 
Vestry is obviously inadequate 
as the administrative machinery for 


such communities, which have, indeed, 
but a very faint resemblance of the old- 
time parish. It seems to me that 
what is required is some scheme 
by which the form of Local Govern- 
ment may be made to agree 
with the facts, and this anomaly re- 
moved. I do not think the Government 
could have devised a better means of 
meeting this difficulty than by an incor- 
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porating measure, giving these really 
large towns the same form of Govern- 
ment, with similar power and pres- 
tige, which they undoubtedly would 
long since have enjoyed had they not 
had the misfortune to be lost in 
the County of London. As long ago 
as 1888 the Government of the day 
paved the way for this reform by treat- 
ing London, not as one town, but as a 
county, and, as far as I can understand, 
the proposed measure will not in any 
way interfere with the County Govern- 
ment of London. The matters that 
affect the County as a whole, will remain 
under the authority of the London 
County Council—a body which I, as a 
County Councillor myself, would be the 
last to decry—which has done good work 
in the past, and which, I believe, by 
improved administration, can be made 
to do still better work in the future. My 
Lords, there is one point on which I 
think too much stress cannot be laid. 
There is no intention to diminish or in 
any way interfere with the equalisation 
of rates in London. For one thing, that 
is a County matter, and not a local 
matter. For another, it is so important 
to the whole Metropolitan community 
that the Public Health and similar Acts 
should be vigorously administered that, 
as a matter of self-interest, the richer 
parts of London cannot afford to throw 
difficulties in the way of the poorer 
localities. I would not like to leave the 
impression that there is any wish to do 
so, for I feel very strongly, as I am sure 
must all noble Lords, that the poorer 
parts of London deserve, indeed, are en- 
titled to, relief of this nature, from some 
of the difficulties incident to their pecu- 
liar position in a community wholly with- 
out a parallel. My Lords, I am happy 
to be able to leave the great question 
of the Army in the more able hands of 
the noble Earl, who will second this 
Address. I think, that in reference to 
the latter part of Her Majesty’s speech, 
you will have been struck by the ex- 
tremely practical rather than the heroic 
measures of reform promised fcr this 
Session. They are all reforms, which 
if carried into effect, will leave a per- 
manent mark for good on the daily 
lives of the people. My Lords, 
I have the honour now to move 
the Address. 


Earl of Hardwicke. 
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12 
*Tue EARL or ALBEMARLE: My 


Lords, I have the honour to second the 
Address, which has been so ably moved 
by the noble -Earl, who has just sat 
down. It is now nearly half a century 
since my grandfather had the privilege 
of addressing this House for the first 
time, and I am about to ask at your 
Lordships’ hands the same indulgence 
which was granted to him on that occa- 
sion. Noble Lords who have found 
themselves in the position in which 
I now am, will call to mind that the 
responsibility which rested upon them 
was greatly mitigated by the generosity 
of your Lordships’ House. I even more 
than they all am in need of that gene- 
rosity to-day. The noble Lord who has 
just sat down has touched upon some 
matters which affect—and I say, vitally 
affect—the vast duties which devolve 
upon the Government to-day. He has 
dealt not only with our relations with 
foreign Powers, but he has also spoke 
of interests nearer home, which we have 
always endeavoured faithfully and con- 
scientiously to guard—I mean _ the 
interests of Ireland and the Irish people. 
My Lords, a peculiar importance attaches 
to Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech from 
the Throne, inasmuch as this is the first 
Session of Parliament since the memor- 
able Imperial year. which we have 
recently celebrated. On that occasion, 
the outspoken loyalty of our Colonial de- 
pendencies was brought home to the 
people of these realms more vividly than 
has ever before been the case during the 
history of this country. Your Lordships 
will have divined that my thoughts are 
trending towards the grave deliberations 
which it will be the duty of Parliament 
to make in reference to the West Indian 
Colonies and the sugar industry. My 
Lords, nearly the whole of these Colonies 
depend for their very existence upon the 
working of the sugar industry. They 
have sent their representatives to parti- 
cipate in our national celebrations, and 
they have been proud to range them- 
selves side by side with the inhabitants 
of the Mother Country, and to do all that 
they possibly could to honour their 
Queen. As I understand it, the very 
basis of our Colonial unity is that we 
should support them when they are face 
to face with a great commercial crisis, 
and, perhaps, as at this moment with 
absolute ruin: Is it too much to say, 
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my Lords, that it is incumbent upon the 
people of this country to devise some 
means for the relief of this suffering 
people, to whom we are bound by every 
tie, both moral and historical? For, prac- 
tically, your Lordships will realise, the 
position is this: The entire failure of the 
industrv of these islands would mean the 
ruin, if not of Jamaica and Trinidad, 
which have other industries to rely upon, 
at least of British Guiana, with nearly 
300,000 inhabitants, of Barbadoes with 
180,000 inhabitants, and nearly all the 
Windward and Leeward Islands. Then, 
I venture to suggest to your Lordships 
that you will perhaps agree that, in 
these circumstances, it behoves us to 
assist them in endeavouring to stem 
the tide of this approaching disaster. 
As the matter now stands, with 


the bounties allowed by certain coun- 
tries to their colonies, this means 
the absolute ruin of the planters, 


then the tradesmen, the artisans, and 
the labouring classes will most assuredly 
suffer the greatest privations. The 
public revenue will be crippled, and it 
will then be found impossible to con- 
tinue the Government of the country. 
These, I venture to suggest, are some of 
the reasons why the Government has 
found it necessary to bring this great 
question for your consideration in Parlia- 
ment. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that a means will be found by which 
we shall show that we are not insensible 
to the just and the inexorable demands 
which the possession of world-wide 
dominions throws upon this Empire. 
But I would more particularly draw your 
Lordships’ attention to the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government to dispatch 
troops to Berber to the assistance of 
his Highness the Khedive in the event 
of the Khalifa advancing against the 
Egyptian Army in the Soudan. It is 
impossible to refer to this matter with- 
out considering the great work of mili- 
tary re-organisation which has been pro- 
ceeding in Egypt for the past 15 
years. This re-organisation has resulted 
in the complete remodelling of the Egyp- 
tian Army, so that it could now, as, in- 
deed, it has before, hold the field against 
a powerful and insidious and implacable 
enemy. This great work of military re 
organisation is due, in the first instance, 
to the military ability which has been 
displayed by Sir Herbert Kitchener and 
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the officers under his control, and I ven- 
ture to think that your Lordships will 
accord the highest praise to this gallant 
officer for the energy he has shown both 
in the interests of Egypt, and also of our 
occupation of that important and pro- 
gressive country. But it is not only to 
the military achievements of the Sirdar 
that I would call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion, and to which we owe the unique 
position which we occupy in Egypt 
to-day. Lord Cromer has shown un- 
paralleled administrative ability dur- 
ing the time he has held the reigns 
of office at Cairo, so much so that 
it may be said that the occupation of 
Egypt to-day by the British has com- 
manded not only the gratitude of the 
Egyptian people and of this country, but 
also the respect of unprejudiced phil- 
anthropists and _ travellers from 
America, France, and Germany. It 
has been said, with as much autho 
rity as truth, that the administra- 
tion of Egypt to-day will bear the inspec- 
tion of the civilised world. It is true, my 
Lords, that for some time a strictly 
defensive policy has been pursued in 
Egypt, but, with the growing military 
and financial resources of the country, an 
offensive policy has now been deemed 
best for the interests of the country. 
Under British officers to-day, it is found 
that the Native troops possess great 
powers of endurance and a wonderful 
capacity for hard, continuous work ; 
and it must be a source of gratification 
to the troops themselves that side by 
side with British officers and men they 
are gradually and surely working out the 
salvation of their country. Your Lord- 
ships will have received with satisfaction 
the intelligence that a Treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce has been completed 
with the Emperor Menelik. It is in 
view of the increasing demands which 
the responsibilities concerning India, 
Africa, Egypt, and the Colonies throw 
upon our Army, that it has been found 
necessary by the Government to pro- 
pose measures for the increased strength 
and efficiency of that force. There will, 
I venture to think, be no serious oppo- 
sition to a proposal, which is based upon 
a desire to maintain the unbroken pres- 
tige of the British Army, should it at 
any time be called upon to sustain 
our paramount position in the eyes 
of the nations around. My Lords, 
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the experience of the past few years 
has taught us that we must have 
more men and more facilities for main- 
taining them, having regard to the in- 
creased demands of the Empire. To 
achieve this, it is, I think, generally 
acknowledged that there should be 
greater inducements to the young men, 
who will be the recruits of the 
future, to join the Army. This 
would appear to be obvious, for what 
other countries have only achieved with 
conscription. we have accomplished with- 
out it, and, moreover, with an entirely 
free system of recruiting. |My Lords, 
the abnormal demands of the past few 
years have shown that for the future it 
will be impossible to maintain that equili- 
brium between the forces serving abroad 
and those at home, and at the same time 
to provide an adequate number of ma- 
tured soldiers for active service. So 
long, then, as there are greater induce- 
ments for men to join the industrial 
ranks than those of the Army, so long shall 
we be face to face with what I may call 
“a grave recruiting crisis.” The problem, 
therefore, before us is, how to obtain 
an adequate supply of regular troops for 
our Army. Far be it from me to say that 
to-day this country could not, were it 
necessary, even with her present Army, 
fulfill all the duties that might devolve 
upon it. That our soldiers are ready, 
as ever, to add fresh lustre to the 
British arms there is no doubt, and we 
have only recently had examples of this 
in the many acts of gallantry performed 
on the North-West Frontier of India. If 
I may quote the words that one of our 
greatest soldiers recently uttered— 


“Our soldiers, Native as well as British, are 
ready to die for their Queen and country. But 
it is for the country to take care that our 
Army is strong enough to ensure that their 
loyalty, heroism, and self-sacrifice would not 
be spent in vain, and to insist that we should 
have soldiers sufficient in numbers and phy- 
sique for the service they may be called upon 
to perform.” 

My Lords, Governments of all shades of 
opinion. Secretaries of State not a few, 
have, during the past hundred vears, 
been periodically confronted with the 
difficulties which to-day present them- 
selves to the Government. I venture to 
suggest that the right method of improv- 
ing the condition of the British soldier 
will go far towards removing the 
present difficulties in recruiting. It 
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has been a fixed principle with both 
parties during the past few years 
that we should have a Navy which 
should be pre-eminently superior tu 
any Navy that may be found in all 
the world. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that at no distant date the Army 
may be placed upon such a footing that 
it will be able to meet all the exigencies 
of the situation at the shortest notice. 
Small wars, punitive expeditions, and 
provision for our Colonial contingents 
have placed a constant drain upon our 
home contingents, so that it has been 
truly said that more than half our Army 
is kept permanently on a war footing. 1 
may sum up by quoting one word from 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War: “Our policy should be to 
maintain what is good of the present 
system, to supplement it where it is 
deficient, and to alter it where it has 
been known to work badly.” My Lords, 
I have inadequately touched upon some 
of the questions which we consider to be 
of vital importance to the Empire. 
These subjects are of such vital impor- 
tance, that I feel confident they will 
receive the deepest consideration from 
both Houses of Parliament. In second- 
ing the Motion for the Address in reply 
to the gracious Speech from the Throne, 
I feel that I am only reflecting the pre- 
vailing spirit in your Lordships’ House 
when I say that we welcome the oppor- 
tunity of expressing again our unswervin’ 
devotion to the person of Her Gracious 
Majesty, whose responsibilities of Go- 
vernment have been lightened by the 
consciousness that her duties have been 
performed amidst the love of her people 
over whom she has reigned so long and 
so prosperously. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the first duty which one in my 
position has to perform is always a 
pleasing one, namely, to express our 
gratification at the manner in which the 
Address has been proposed and seconded ; 
and I am sure I shall express the feeling 
of the whole House when I say that we 
heard with the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction the very able speech made 
by the noble Earl who moved the 
Address, and I should venture to augur 
from the clearness with which he made 
his speech that he will hereafter prove 
a most valuable addition to the delibera- 
tions of this House. My noble Friend 
who seconded the Address is, I under- 
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stand, a fellow-countryman of mine, and 
remembering, as I do well, his grand- 
father and father in this House, I 
welcome with satisfaction his seconding 
the Address, and I congratulate him upon 
the manner in which he performed his 
task. My Lords, the Speech from the 
Throne is one which points to matters 
of great importance to the welfare of this 
nation. Before I make a few observa- 
tions upon the more weighty subjects of 
the Speech I will allude to the questions 
of internal administration and policy 
which form the subject of the closing 
part. One subject there is of the highest 
importance, namely, the provision that 
is to be made for improving the local 
government of Ireland. Upon that I will 
only say that for my own part, and for 
those who are my political friends, there 
will be every desire to welcome and 
further a Measure for giving to our 
fellow-countrymen in Ireland a system of 
local government as free and efficient as 
that which is enjoyed by this country. 
But, notwithstanding that, I must add 
that we remain of the same opinion that 
it would have been far better to have 
begun from above rather than from 
below. Although I should be glad to see 
a good system of local government, which 
is urgently wanted, established in Ire- 
land, I am firmly convinced that in that 
will not be found a permanent solution 
of the difficulties that have oppressed 
that country. There is a very large 
variety of Measures mentioned in 
this programme—I think I may 
say it is an unusual programme— 
concerning which very little has been 
said this afternoon, and I am 
not surprised, because after this very 
lengthy catalogue of Measures the 
Government have prudently placed in 
Her Majesty’s mouth a saving clause, 
which I have no doubt will be found to 
have great weight—namely, that certain 
of these Measures will be laid before you 
“if the time at your disposal should per- 
mit you to proceed with them.” There 
are two Measures mentioned in the last 
paragraph of the Speech in which I must 
say I feel, and I think many others feel, 
a great interest. One is the announce- 
ment that the most important question 
of Secondary Education will be dealt 
with at all events in part ; and the other 
is a Measure in which, presumably, in 
common with many noble Lords, I feel 
a great interest—namely, a Measure to 
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make provision for a Teaching Univer- 
sity for London. I do hope that, if some 
of the other Measures foreshadowed never 
arrive at maturity, those two Measures, 
at all events, will be seriously proposed 
and pushed forward by the Government. 
Then there is the reference to the con- 
dition of our West Indian Islands. With 
regard to that I should prefer to wait to 
see what the nature of the proposals to 
be made to Parliament will be, and at 
present I will only say that as far as the 
relief of the immediate distress in these 
Islands is concerned, or the promotion of 
industries that may be substituted suc- 
cessfully for the sugar industry, I 
think a very considerable amount of 
unanimity will be found to prevail. 
But, as regards the question of propping 
up the decaying sugar industry, the rea- 
sons for which are stated in the earlier 
part of the paragraph relating to this 
subject, I should desire to suspend any 
observations I have to make upon it 
until I see the proposed Measure. I will 
only say that I feel profound doubt upon 
that part of the subject. My Lord, I 
turn from these points, which are in them- 
selves—except that as regards Ireland— 
minor matters, to the other and more 





important subjects which are referred, 


to in the Speech. I think I may say, 
having now, unfortunately, had a long 
experience of public affairs, that there 
has seldom been an occasion when Par- 
liament has met when there have been 
more subjects before it of serious anxiety 
affecting the Empire of our Sovereign. 
In the first place, there are references 
to Foreign Affairs, and, of course, we 
have in the Speech the familiar refer- 
ence to the Concert of Europe. I should 
be very sorry in my place here to say 
all the hard things that have been ut- 
tered with regard to the Concert of 
Europe, and our allies in that Concert by 
many weighty speakers. But I must 
say this, that the doubts which some of 
us strongly expressed as to the efficiency 
of the Concert of Europe to deal with 
the questions arising in the Levant have 
been more than justified by the result. 
It is true that a peace has been concluded 
between Greece and Turkey—but a peace 
made at the conclusion of a war which 
desolated one of the most important 
provinces of Greece, and was followed 
by an accession of authority to the 
Mahommedan power in those regions— 
which, I doubt much, will conduce ulti- 
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mately to the peace and tranquillity of 
that part of Europe. No doubt the 
Powers have avoided quarrelling among 
themselves, and, so far, we have reason 
to be grateful to them, but I find it 
very difficult to see what else they have 
effected. The second paragraph in the 
Speech alludes, in a despairing tone (and 
at that I am not surprised), to the 
question of Crete, saying: “The diffi- 
culty of arriving at a unanimous agree- 
ment upon some points has unduly pro- 
tracted the deliberations of the Powers.” 
In point of fact, this cause has led to 
there being no results from their de- 
liberations whatever, except that the un- 
fortunate island of Crete remains in the 
same position at this day, in the same 
deplorable state as it was in when the 
troubles began. A more pitiable, a more 
lamentable, result it is impossible to con- 
ceive. It is not too much to say that it 
is a discredit to the European Powers 
that their want of unanimity should have 
allowed so lamentable a state of things 
to be so long protracted. We have seen 
that at last one of the most influential 
of the Powers has proposed a solution 
which did seem to hold out some hope 
of a final arrangement. I refer to the 
very remarkable proposal that Prince 
George of Greece should be Governor of 
Crete. I gather that that proposal has 
met practically with the same fate as 
all the other proposals that have been 
made. Of course, I am not in possession 
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of any information beyond that which I 
derive from the public prints, but that | 
is what I have gathered. I hope I may 
be wrong in that, but this at least I will | 
say: Is it not a remarkable fact that} 
this solution, which consists, in point of | 
fact, in using the Greek people for the | 
purpose of pacifying and governing that 
island, is made at last, after all these 
protracted miseries in that island, and| 
that it has been found that a ae, 
which some of us ventured to suggest 
would be the wisest one, has now been 
suggested by one of the Great Powers 
of Europe, and has received, as I under- 


stand, the concurrence of the noble Mar- 





quess? Why, if that idea had been 
pursued at the first, I believe that 
in all probability the whole of these 


disastrous consequences might have been 


prevented; there might have been no 
war between Greece and Turkey, and 
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Crete might have been pacified at the 
beginning of these troubles. I do not 
blame Her Majesty’s Government for 
not having been able to carry forward a 
proposal of that kind originally. I be- 
lieve, that is, that they were well dis- 
posed to use, if it had been possible, the 
influence which the Greeks naturally pos- 
sessed in the island of Crete, with a 
view to the pacification of that island. 
But I repeat that it is a painful thing to 
see that, after so long a time this motion 
has been come back to, when it is too 
late to prevent the miseries which have 
occurred ; andIcanonly say that, if this 
is to be much further prolonged, the 
federation of the Great Powers of Europe, 
to which the noble Marquess referred, 
will have shown itself lamentably power. 
less to effect any good object which it 
may undertake. The vital point remains 
the same. Until you withdraw the Tur- 
kish troops from Crete you will have no 
peace, no tranquillity, and no real solu- 
tion of the question. I do not wish to 
inake any attack on the noble Marquess. I 
believe he has endeavoured to bring 
about a solution of the question, and we 
are informed he has offered no obstacles 
to the various proposals for different per- 
sons to be appointed Governor. But we 
must judge by the event, and so far 
blame attaches to this country as well as 
to others for being involved in a pro- 
tracted want of decision and want of 
unanimity which has led this Concert 
into the position in which it now finds 
itself. My Lords, there are other matters 
concerning foreign affairs which I think 
might well have been alluded to, but 
have not, probably because it was not 
found there was anything satisfactory to 
announce on the subject. An arrange- 
ment has been made with Tunis, and 
there is also an arrangement, or rather 
a want of arrangement, with Madagascar. 
I connect the two together for a reason 
I will presently explain. In the case of 
Tunis, the noble Marquess found there was 
a difficulty with regard to our commercial 
treaty, and that difficulty, in his opinion, 
arose from this—that, although as long 
as the existing arrangement continued in 
Tunis we might maintain our treaty, if 
it should so happen that the French 
Government determined to annex the 
country the treaty, according to the 
principles of international law, would un- 


doubtedly fall to the ground. That, I 
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understand, the noble Marquess put for- 
ward as a reason for accepting the abro- 
gation of the treaty, with certain stipu- 
lations in furtherance of certain demands 
of our trade. Contrast that with the 
case of Madagascar. There we also had 
a treaty which secured important privi- 
leges to British trade. The noble Mar- 
quess put forward very strongly our right 
to the maintenance of that treaty after 
the French had taken possession of the 
island. His despatch laid down very 
strongly that the French ought not to 
set that treaty aside. There was a long 
interval, during which other negotiations 
took place with regard to the exchange 
of jurisdiction in Zanzibar and in Mada- 
gascar—that is to say, the relinquish- 
ment of exclusive mght to Consular juris- 
diction on the part of the French in Zan- 
zibar, and the relinquishment of the ex- 
clusive right of Consular jurisdiction on 
the part of ourselves in Madagascar. 
After a considerable time, the noble Mar- 
quess pressed M. Hanotaux for an answer 
to his despatch on the subject. M. Hano- 
taux replied that there was no locus 
standi at all for the British Government, 
because it is a well-accepted principle of 
international law that when a territory 
is annexed by another Power, the pre- 
vious treaties fall to the ground—exactly 
the argument which the noble Marquess 
used to justify his arrangement with re- 
gard to Tunis. I shall be curious to 
know how the noble Marquess explains 
that apparent discrepancy. Nothing fur- 
ther took place upon the subject, and 
the ultimate result is that the French 
Government appear to have achieved a 
very easy victory on _ the | subject. 
Now, my Lords, I turn from those 
matters to a subject which is 
of vital importance to this country—I 
mean the expedition in which we are 
engaged in the Soudan. I observe that 
in the Speech from the Throne it 
is spoken of as an expedition despatched 
to Berber “to the assistance of his High- 
ness the Khedive” in consequence of an 
advance which the Khalifa is making 
against the Egyptian army in the Sou- 
dan. But the whole of the movement in 
the Soudan is not an advance on the 
part of the Khedive, but an advance on 
our part against the Khalifa. Whether 
that is a wise policy or not, it is the 
fact; and I deprecate in the strongest 
manner the maintaining of what is a 
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convenient cover to our policy, but which 
is not, in my opinion, the essential truth 
of the situation—namely, that this is a 
proceeding on the part of the Egyptian 
Government. For all practical purposes 


we are responsible at this time for the 


Egyptian Government, and I do not be- 
lieve a more fatal mistake can be made 
than to in any way attempt to divest 
ourselves of the direct responsibility 
which weighs on this country in this 
matter. No doubt we have employed 
Egyptian troops for this purpose, and that 
seems to me perfectly right and proper, 
but it has been from the first clear that 
it would be necessary to stiffen the 
Egyptian army with British troops and 
that we should be responsible for the re- 
sult of this expedition. I should like to 
say a word on the expedition _ itself. 
Every one of us, I have no doubt, what 
ever our opinions, has admired the 
ability, prudence, and wisdom with which 
the Sirdar has conducted the expedition 
so far to a successful issue. On that 
subject I think that there are not two 
opinions; and we also see with great 
satisfaction the manner in which the 
Egyptian troops, trained as they have 
been by British officers, have performed 
their duties with a courage and perse- 
verance beyond all praise. But I say 
now what I have said before—that how- 
ever successful thus far the expedition 
has been—and I rejoice in its success— 
I do not believe it is for the permanent 
interests of this country to embark in 
this great enterprise in the Soudan. You 
have gone on step by step. Formerly 
the policy of this country, in which, I 
know, the noble Marquess at the time 
himself concurred—was that we would 
not return to the Soudan. Then we were 
told that there was a danger which I 
believe to have been much exaggerated 
—a danger on the frontier at Wady 
Halfa. We then proceeded as far as 
Dongola for the purpose of protecting 
ourselves from attack on the frontier. 
There was afterwards a great deal said 
as to the necessity of relieving the 
Italians from the difficulties they were in 
at Kassala. But Kassala has been re- 
lieved ; and now you see how this entire 
policy has crept on. Never until lately 
has it been clearly avowed that it was 
simply a policy for the reconquest of the 
Soudan. In pursuance of that policy 
for the reconquest of the Soudan, I have 
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little doubt that there will be an ad- 
vance on Khartoum, and even that will 
not suffice, because there is no natural 
frontier, and we shall be involved step 
by step in the re-conquest of that vast 
country. But not merely that. I have 
said before, and I repeat it now, that 
you will not be involved merely in con- 
quest—lI believe that such is our power 
that we may succeed in that—but you 
will be involved in the maintenance of 
the re-conquered provinces. You will 
require British troops there, you will re- 
quire British civil officers, and you will 
become responsible for the government 
of that vast territory. I ask myself what 
is the true advantage either to Egypt or 
ourselves in its possession. To Egypt it 
means a great expenditure of Egyptian 
money. Already the progress of the 
country is, as we know from official dis- 
patches, in its internal improvement, 
checked by this expenditure. In former 
times the Soudan never produced re- 
venue enough to cover its expenditure ; 
nor do I believe there is any probability 
of its doing so. Therefore you have to 
look forward for a long period to a heavy 
drain on Egyptian finance, and to our 
practical occupation of that country, 
partly by the Egyptian army commanded 
by British officers, and partly by British 
troops, which I believe to be inevitable. 
I am not against all extensions of the 
Empire ; I by no means ever held that 
view ; but I say that there may be limits 
beyond which it is not prudent for this 
country to go. What is occurring in 
other parts of the world may be a warn- 
ing to us that, great as our Empire is, we 
may possibly incur _ responsibilities 
almost too onerous for us to bear. I 
come now to what is even more impor- 
tant to us than the Soudan—the great 
question in India. There you have a 
very large British and Native army—a 
larger force than has ever assembled be- 
fore under a British general—engaged in 
a most dangerous and protracted con- 
flict with warlike tribes on the frontier. 
That we have all seen with the utmost 
satisfaction the gallantry of our officers 
and men in mountain warfare of the most 
difficult description goes without saying, 
but here is a question which tasks to a 
very considerable extent our military 
power, and that is a reason why it is to 
my mind a misfortune that at one and 
the same time we find ourselves engaged 
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in perilous enterprises such as that in 
the Soudan. Further, we have the very 
difficult, and I should be inclined to say 
(the noble Marquess will contradict me 
if [ am wrong) the almost dangerous 
question in West Africa. I do not de- 
sire now to go into any discussion of 
this question, but if the noble Marquess 
is able to give us some information as 
to the progress of negotiations and the 
arrangements made in that part of 


Africa I am sure that we shall all be™ 


extremely glad. On the other hand, I 
am too well aware of the delicate nature 
of the negotiations and the importance 
of the question to say a word on that sub- 
ject which might for a moment embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, as to 
India. We have never varied from our 
opinion that it was a fatal mis 
take to permanently occupy Chit- 
ral, with a road leading through 
the territory of independent tribes. 
Everyone knows that the late Govern- 
ment had decided they would not main- 
tain that road. We did so on considera- 
tions which appeared to us to be power- 
ful and as affecting the whole of our 
policy on the Frontier of India. We were, 
no doubt, actuated also by the terms of 
the proclamation which has been so often 
referred to; and whatever interpretation 
may be placed upon it by speakers and 
writers in this country, I think that the 
unqualified terms in which that procla- 
mation was issued would lead the tribes 
to no other conclusion than that we had 
promised to withdraw from that terri- 
tory in any event. But I lay more stress 
on the general effect of our frontier policy 
in maintaining that road. Chitral itself 
comes within our frontier because it is, 


in point of fact, a dependency 
of Kashmir; and _ Kashmir it 
self is a feudatory of the Empress 


of India, therefore it comes within our 
frontier ; but not so the territory which 
lies between Peshawar and Chitral, and 
through which the road has been made. 
It is the maintenance of that road, and 
the maintenance of a permanent garri- 
son at Chitral which requires that road, 
which, in our opinion, has been proved 
by events to be a great mistake. I 
must say one word upon Chitral itself, 
because it happens that at the timeI had 
the honour of holding the Seals of the Sec- 
retary of State for India, and had a 
great deal to do with the matter when 
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,it first became of importance. I am 
‘f » perfectly aware, and I entirely admit, 
* that¢it is desirable to have a post of 
* > @bservation at Chitral, but, if that post 
«3 /6{ @bservation can only be maintained 
, Sbyrestablishing a road through the inde- 
*< pendent territory of the Pathan tribes, 
»<then, in my opinion, the inconvenience 
‘of met having a permanent officer sta- 
'\® tioned at Chitral was far less than the 
ay dangers which would be incurred by mak- 
"32 ifig the road and in maintaining a perma- 
> nent garrison. Neither did it appear to 
>t te there was any absolute necessity for 
"jt, because we have already positions at 
..» poimts nearer Chitral, and it is perfectly 
» \- possible to maintain an officer there 
«\whese communications would enable us 
‘to*have full knowledge of what was pass- 
> jng in that region. That full knowledge 
*. was all that it was essential for us to 
have. I, therefore, came to the conclu- 
Ro sion that it was not desirable perma- 
, ¢enently to occupy Chitral, and in point of 
44 fagt, during the time I held office, I had 
«always more or less contemplated that it 
‘ “\ would be merely temporary, and I cannot 
* for @ moment doubt that the mainten- 
», ance of that road has had a most serious 
effect in causing this terrible rising which 
: y: has taken place. That has been denied, 
:. but I find a most striking proof of the 
, truth of what I have said in the papers 
--, whieh have been just published, which I 
have scarcely had time to look at, and 
which I perhaps may be allowed to quote 
because I read it in that form—from 
the dispatches as given in the Z'mes 
8 -newspaper of this morning. There is 
/ given a translation of a letter without 
‘, date— 


-“From the Mullah of Adda to all the Mul- 
, lahs and elders of the Afridi and Orakzéi 
» tribes.” 


Majesty's Most 


, 


Ss « 
He says— 


_ "The Kaffirs” (that means the English) 
1 >. “have taken possession of all Mussulman 
‘ Yeountries, and, owing to the lack of spirit cn 
the part of the people, are conquering every 
n. They have now reached those coun- 

y tries of Bajaur and Swat.” 


* 


Ske ee 
¢* Those are the countries through which 
2s. <you made the road, and this is the action 
“~*\om_our part which is selected by this 
.# Mullah as a proof that you are invading 
** "the independence of the tribes. Can 

anyone who reads that extract. doubt for 

a moment that to these Mullahs who in- 
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a 
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stigated the fanaticism of the tribes, this 
was one of the chief arguments by which 
they persuaded them to rise? That it 
was not the only cause I fully and freely 
admit, but that it was one of the most 
real and important causes, I have not 
the remotest doubt. The tribes, who 
naturally cherished their independence, 
seeing the fortified post established on 
their territory at Malakand, came to the 
conclusion that it was part of the policy 
to gradually extend our administration 
and power over the whole of the tribes. 
Then when you tell us in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech that the fanaticism of 
the tribes produced this rising, I main- 
tain that that is no defence whatever of 
what has occurred. Why, the fanaticism 
of the tribes is the fanaticism 
of all Mahomedan nations who are about 
to attack a Christian Power. They 
preach a Jehad, as it is called, and, of 
course, when they talk of their indepen- 
dence, the leaders appeal to the strongest 
sentiment of the tribes, namely, fanati- 
cism. That there may have been other 
causes I, as I say, fully admit, but I say 
that the primary cause was the fear of 
interference with their independence, and 
the fanaticism was the means by which 
the leaders succeeded in exciting the 
tribes against us. That being the case, 
as I said before, we hold that the deci- 
sion of Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
verse the decision of the Government 
which preceded them, had a fatal effect. 
in producing this rising. That there may 
have been other causes I fully and can- 
didly admit. For example, I do not 
doubt, I find it lower down in the dis- 
patch of the Secretary of State, that the 
Durand agreement had its effect. The 
Durand agreement was not an agreement 
as some people have supposed for ex- 
tending our Frontier, nor did it necessi- 
tate our moving forward into the Afridi 
country, or into the Swat country, or the 
other countries of these various fierce: 
tribes. The main object of the Durand: 
agreement was to mark the line of sepa- 
ration between us and the Ameer, be- 
cause there were so many different sub-. 
jects arising among the tribes which 
raised ill-feeling between us and the 
Ameer, that it was found desirable to: 
lay down a distinct line beyond which 
the Ameer on his side, and we on the 
other, should not move. But it was a 
negative agreement—an agreement as to 
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what we were not to do, namely, to 
cross the line, but it did not bind us to a 
Forward Policy. It may be that the tribes 
regarded this agreement as handing 
them over by the Ameer to us, and they 
may have concluded that the conse- 
quences would be the interference they 
dreaded with their independence. That 
probably was the inevitable result of the 
Durand agreement, advantageous as it 
was. But surely, that being so, was that 
the moment to take any step what- 
ever which might increase the suspicion 
of the tribes and confirm them in the 
opinion that the Durand agree- 
ment was intended’ to interfere 
with their independence? On _ the 
contrary, the Government of India 
ought to have acted with the greatest 
possible caution, and left time for the 
tribes clearly to understand that the 
Durand agreement did not affect their 
independence, and then, probably, any 
measures taken would have been viewed 
by the tribes very differently. So far, I 
have admitted the effect of the Durand 
agreement, and there may be other 
causes. It is possible that the know- 
ledge, or rather—I will hardly say the 
knowledge, but the rumours’ which 
reached the tribes of the successes of the 
Sultan of Turkey were used, amongst 
other arguments, to excite the tribes ; 
but I do not believe for a moment that 
that in itself would have had any very 
serious effect. Now, my Lords, I have 
said what my view is with regard to Chit- 
ral. As regards the great and most im- 
portant and most difficult question of the 
Frontier policy to be pursued, in the first 
place, I have not had time to study care- 
fully the important papers which have 
only been laid on the Table of the House 
to-day or yesterday. In them, no doubt, 
we shall find a full statement of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government as 
laid down by the Secretary of State ; but 
on the general ground I wish to say a 
word or two. The question really is this. 
I wish to say nothing disparaging of the 
admirable soldiers whom we have had in 
command of our Indian Army; but it 
is natural that they should take a 
strongly military view of these questions 
when they present themselves, and there 
has existed, for a long time, in India a 
very strong pressure upon the Govern- 
ment there to push forward what is 
known as the Forward Policy. Of 
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course, if you talk of the Law 
Policy—well, that is a very impo ws 
question, but the time has passed .} 
we could take our stand on the Law 
Policy. We must look at matters as 
now stand. But what we deprecate jam 
what, I believe, it is most importarit# 
the peace and security of India that# 
should avoid, is this: that you s 
take as your policy the occupation @ 4 
the passes between us and Afghani 
and the maintenance in those passé 
military posts to control them 4% 
course, in referring to military matt 
speak with very great diffidence. I hat 
no doubt that easy access to the 
tory of the Ameer, which in certain ¢ 
we might be called upon to defend, ai 
desirable object. But you have to 
sider also the tribes through wie 
country these roads have to pass; af 
would ask any man whether, even if 
occupied these roads and had mili 
posts on them, when the time came § 
you had to send—and long may it; 
before we have to send—a great 
pedition into Afghan territory to @ 
a powerful enemy coming from the Né 
—I ask any one ‘to consider whether # 
advantage gained by the mere exist@ 
of military posts in those passes wé 
not be far more than counterbalanced’ 
the hostility of the tribes through w 
country the advancing force would lif 

to go. I cannot conceive a more peri 
condition of things than that you shail 
have to confront a rising of the tr 

on such an occasion. One knows tf 

it is not merely whether you can sei 
a force into Afghanistan sufficient to nf rb 
a powerful enemy, but you have to mail ue 
tain your communications with Ind ana 
and to do that over a long—and it 

be a very long—space in the midsti@ 
hostile tribes, would, I believe, beat d 
beyond any military power which hil! if 
country possesses, and the danger es 
would run would be of the most seri@@i 
kind. That is of course by no means’ @ 
lay down that there is no line of cq on 
munication which you must maintajiig’) 
We have already the line of communi@ ee 
tion to Quetta, and the railway beyo 
Quetta, and I suppose there are few pe 
sons who would go so far as to say thi 

we could safely leave the Khyber Page 
closed ; but that is a very different thing” 
from embarking on the policy, which, I 
regret to say, a general, for whom I have 
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he greatest respect—Sir George White— 
has personally advocated—namely, the 
subjugation of those warlike tribes, and 
he establishment of our authority 
hroughout that part of India. That 
seems to me to be a policy which, on 
every possible consideration, ought to be 
most strenuously and carefully avoided, 
and I shall be surprised if I do not find 
that upon the general question, setting 
aside details with which I should not be 
justified in troubling your Lordships, Her 
fajesty’s Government take the same 
view that I have ventured to place be- 
fore your Lordships. I would earnestly 
ope that every one in this country would 
support those of the Indian Government 
who desire that we shall not engage in any 
of these military Forward Movements 
with any ultimate design of establishing 
throughout that region British authority, 
strictly so called. My Lords, I do not 
think I need trouble you any further 
upon the question of India, but I now 
ake a matter scarcely less important, 
rhich finds no place (and probably for 
good reasons) in Her Majesty’s Speech— 
fT mean the condition of affairs in the Far 
ast. Now, that we should eagerly 
esire information on the subject, is mos+ 
natural. We have every reason to he- 
lieve from utterances made by respon- 
sible Ministers that a state of affairs has 
arisen in China of the utmost danger. 
My Lords, when a responsible Minister 
speaks of “ war,” I think Parliament have 
very right to be acquainted, as far as 
pssible, with the circumstances which 
were so pressing, so dangerous, that the 
word war had to be pronounced by a re- 
sponsible Minister. I am not, of course, 
in a position to criticise the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government, because we 
have no authoritative statement, and as 
ithe negotiation may be, for aught [ 
know, going on at this moment, it is not 
surprising that we have no authoritative 
statement of precisely what the course is 
that has been pursued. One thing we 
have had which we have all seen with 
satisfaction. I had the pleasure of 
making some observations on the sub- 
ject not very long ago, and I said then, 
as I say now, that a speech made by a 
very important Member of the Govern- 
ment, the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, on that subject, met with my entire 
concurrence. I believe that throughout 
the country it was universally looked 
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upon as laying down sound principles of 
policy in that part of the world. We 
all felt that it is a vital matter to this 
country to maintain our treaty rights. 
Those, I take it, are the rights under 
the treaty of Tien-tsin—by which we 
have a right to claim all the advantage, 
and all the other commercial benefits, 
which may be conferred upon any other 
country. It is an unqualified and most 
sweeping and most peremptory clause, 
and I cannot conceive that any Govern- 
ment of this country would venture to 
neglect to maintain that clause, or to 
claim all the rights which we un- 
doubtedly possess under it. That seems 
to me to be a wise and politic course. 
I also rejoice to see that all desire for 
any increase of territory in China is 
disclaimed. My Lords, I can wish 
nothing better than that Her Majesty’s 
Government may be able to maintain 
that position—to go no further than 
that position, and to secure our rights 
of commerce, open also to all the world 
—because if a port in China is open to 
us it is open equally to all our com- 
mercial rivals. We have no desire to 
exclude others; we only desire not to be 
excluded ourselves. But, my Lords, there 
is another matter concerning which we 
have no precise information, and which 
has a very important bearing upon our 
relations with China—I mean the pro- 
posals which we understand have been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government to 
guarantee a Loan to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. We are told that certain con- 
ditions—as was quite natural—were an- 
nexed to that proposal; that in return 
for so signal an assistance as we should 
have given to the Chinese Government 
they should grant us certain advantages 
with regard to trade. It has been 
alleged that some demands were made. 
I do not know, of course, whether de- 
mands were made or merely suggested, 
but it has been said that a demand was 
made for the opening of a certain port, 
which demand has since been withdrawn, 
and various other such rumours have 
possessed the public mind. I think I 
may say that perhaps no subject has 
excited more attention and more interest 
in every class in this country concerned 
with commerce than the progress of these 
negotiations. I can only add that I 
think we are entitled to receive from 
Her Majesty’s Government all the infor- 
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mation which they can give us on a sub- 
ject so momentous. I repeat that when 
we hear the word “war” Parliament 
should be told in plain language what is 
the situation, and what are the difficulties 
which we may have to expect in the 
future. There is one word which I have 
omitted in speaking of other matters. 
It refers to a remark made by the noble 
Earl who moved the Address. The noble 
Earl quoted from a book called “The 
Problems of Greater Britain,” in whici 
a statement is made that the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone in 1880 adopted 
the policy of extending our frontiers and 
authority to the frontiers of Afghanistan. 
I was a member of that Government, and 
so was the noble Duke whom I see oppo- 
site, and I would say with confidence, 
and I am sure he will bear me out, that 
that never was the policy of the Govern- 
ment of 1880. We withdrew from 
Kandahar, and we took steps in the other 
direction; but, whatever we did, we 
never adopted a policy which could be 
called in the larger sense the Forward 
Policy. No Government in this country 
has ever adopted that policy in‘its larger 
sense, though forward steps have been 
taken from time to time. I notice that 
statement because I think there is a mis- 
apprehension on the subject, which it is 
well to clear up. There is one remaining 
topic—the proposed increase of our 
Army. I am not surprised, when we 
are engaged in enterprises all over the 
world, in severe fighting in India, in 
Egypt, and other places, that we should 
_find our military power hardly equal to 
the demands upon it. No doubt the 
Government have reviewed the situation, 
and I dare say the House would agree 
that it might be found necessary to in 
some way augment our military strength. 
Still, the alarm with which we have read 
the terrible descriptions given by many 
writers of the condition of our Army was 
greatly allayed, as far as I was con- 
cerned, by the statement of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that we could place in 
the field two Army corps better equipped 
and provided for than ever before. That 
statement enabled me to sleep more 
quietly in my bed. That was very con- 
soling to a mere civilian like myself, 
who, like a great many others, under- 
stands nothing about military matters, 
and, I am glad to say, it enabled me to 
sleep more quietly in my bed. There 
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was another declaration which we heard fv. $ 
with great satisfaction from the Secretary 
of State for War, namely, that he was of 

opinion that it was best to adhere to — 
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our present system, improving and 
strengthening it in such a way as might 
be found desirable. I believe that that 
laid down the true and the wise princi- 
ple, and I am sure it will be found on 
our side of the House that the necessary 
measures for improving and strengthening 
the Army will not meet with any serious 
opposition. I am not an alarmist; 
still, my eyes are open to all our obliga- 
tions all over the world, and to the 
many questions which involve serious 
danger. In such circumstances as those, 
noble Lords will give us credit, I am 
sure, for desiring to maintain and 
strengthen where necessary the position 
of the Empire, so as to enable us to 
hold as high as formerly our heads 
among the nations, and to maintain un- 
impaired the Empire which is our boast. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sa.ispury) : 
My Lords, it is with no small satisfaction 
that I am able heartily to join the noble 
Earl in congratulating the noble Lords 
who moved and seconded the Address. 
I have seldom heard a better statement 
of the facts with which he had to deal 
than that of the noble Lord who moved 
the Address. Both the noble Lords and 
their fathers were colleagues of mine, 
and I am old enough to remember the 
grandfather of the noble Lord who moved 
the Address, who was a great pillar of 
Toryism in this House; I hope that a 
similar destiny is reserved for my noble 
Friend. My Lords, as the bill of fare 
which is drawn out for us is somewhat 
lengthy, I will not touch upon any of 
the internal matters with which the 
noble Earl thought it his duty to deal, 
but I will address myself to those matters 
concerning the foreign affairs and ex- 
ternal interests of the Empire, on which 
he dwelt with considerable force. In 
doing so I am bound to say that I have 
nothing to complain of in the tone and 
temper in which the noble Earl ap- 
proached his task. He exercised a 
judicial spirit. Though I am unable to 
agree with him in many of the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives, yet I freely 
admit that he has introduced no 
unworthy element of faction into his 
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criticisms. The first point relates to our 
old friend Crete. The noble Earl was 
exceedingly severe upon the Concert of 
Europe. I hope it will not be imagined 
that, among my duties, the duty of de- 
fending the Concert of Europe is one. 
It is not my duty, because it is obvious 
that you cannot claim to answer for all 
the other Powers which constitute the 
Concert, when the course of that Con- 
cert’s action is liable to be affected, and 
most seriously affected, by the action or 
obstruction of any one single Power. 
The noble Earl seems to have imagined 
that the evils which have attended the 
action of the Concert of Europe might 
have been conjured if we had abstained 
from joining that body at first. I never 
understood by what process of argument 
that conclusion is arrived at. I do not 
know that our example and presence 
is so contagious, so dangerous, that the 
fact that we joined in the Concert of 
Europe has made it worse than it other- 
wise would have been. The truth is, the 
question we have to ask ourselves when 
we consider whether it was right to have 
gone into the Concert is, was there any 
other alternative that we could have 
adopted that would have led to a more 
satisfactory result? Supposing that the 
Concert of Europe had not existed at all, 
that all the Powers had stood aside and 
left the controversy between Turkey and 
Greece to work itself out,. we know what 
the fate of Crete in such a case would 
have been. Greece would have been con- 
quered ; Crete must have been  sub- 
jugated ; and the inhabitants would have 
been left to the decisions of the Turkish 
Government, the character of which 
it would perhaps not be decorous for me 
to describe. No fate worse for Crete 
could be imagined than that the Euro- 
pean Powers: should have abstained 
altogether. Then, would it have been any 
better if England had abstained and 
stood by herself? That would have 


_ removed the element probably the most 


favourable to Greece in the whole Con- 
cert of Europe, and the other five Powers 
would have so far have come to decisions 
very different from those actually 
arrived at, that an element favourable 
to Greece would have been wanting to 
their Councils. In what way would 
Crete have benefited by conduct such as 
that? Some vehement persons, with 
the tempers of Crusaders, would say that 
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we ought to have gone to war for the 
sake of Crete and Greece, even if that 
war had involved us in hostilities with 
any or all of the other five Powers; but 
I am sure that the noble Earl is too well 
acquainted with public affairs to hold 
such a view as that. No serious person 
or body of men exercising any authority 
in this country have ever suggested such 
an adventure as the policy of this coun- 
try. Therefore, My Lords, when I am 
told that the Concert of Europe has not 
arrived in respect of Crete at a very 
satisfactory result, I can only say that 
the result is more satisfactory than it 
would have been if there had been no” 
Concert of Europe. But, undoubtedly, it 
would have been a very much better 
thing if some members of that Concert 
had taken a view of the policy incumbent 
upon them more like our own. That 
might have been a result to pray for, 
but obviously it was not a result that it 
was possible to enforce. There was 
nothing else to be done than what was 
actually done. The noble Earl says that 
there will be no peace for Crete till the 
Turkish soldiers are removed. Well, in 
the long run undoubtedly that is true. 
I believe that the Turkish soldiers must 
ultimately be removed, but at present 
I doubt whether there is adequate 
machinery for keeping the ordinary 
peace, even of the great towns, without 
the aid of the Turkish soldiers. There- 
fore, such a drastic Measure as that sug- 
gested by the noble Earl could not be 
adopted at the present time at any rate. 
What the Powers have done is to inform 
the Sultan that no further troops will be 
allowed to reach the island; and I have 
hopes in this state of affairs that in no 
very long time the Turkish soldiers them- 
selves will desire to retire from an island 
in which they occupy so peculiar and 
unenviable a position. But, My Lords, 
I frankly admit that that state of things 
is a scandal to Europe. We have done 
all we could to prevent that scandal from 
arising. We have stated broadly that 
we could support any respectable candi- 
date on one condition only—that he was 
neither an Englishman nor a Turk, and 
we have pressed on the Powers of Europe 
the importance of modifying for this 
purpose that unhappy diplomatic rule 
which makes unanimity of concurrence 
necessary in any diplomatic agreement. 
As long as that rule lasts it is obvious 
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that any one Power may exercise an 
absolutely fatal influence upon the pro- 
gress of our policy. But, however, we 
were unable to obtain their concurrence 
in that view, and all that we are now able 
to do is to support with any influence 
we may have that candidature of the 
Prince of Greece which has_ been 
lately put forward by the Govern- 
ment of Russia. I do not say 
that the Prince of Greece is altogether 
an ideal candidate. But there is no doubt 
that you cannot put a stop to the ter- 
rible evils which are the scourge of the 
Cretan population until there is a regu- 
lar Government restored, and you cannot 
have a regular Government without a 
Governor, and a Governor who is much 
worse in all, probability than Prince 
George of Greece would be heartily wel- 
comed in order to bring to a determina- 
tion the lamentable condition in which 
the population of the island had been 
plunged. The noble Earl next referred 
to Tunis and Madagascar. He seemed to 
imagine that there was some contradic- 
tion in my view of international law ap- 
plied to these two subjects. I assure him 
that he is entirely mistaken. The case 
of Tunis is this. There was a Tunis 
Treaty, that was a very good Treaty, but 
it depended for its life on the life of 
the Regency of Tunis, and that is about 
as bad a life as any political life I know. 
the noble Earl stated accurately the 
rule of international law. I think it has 
received a general concurrence that when 
a Government has disappeared the 
Treaties it has made disappears with it, 
and therefore we thought it was a very 
good bargain which exchanged a Tunis 
Treaty that was precarious for a French 
Treaty which is stable. The French 
Treaty will last, and the French Treaty 
has the additional advantage of giving 
for a certain number of years a great 
advantage to our staple industry and 
commerce. I conceived, therefore, the 
bargain was a good one; but I entirely 
repudiate the contradiction, in respect 
to international law, which the noble earl 
charges me with. The case of Madagas- 
ear was this. The French Government, 
in the first instance, invaded Madagascar. 
They did that when the noble Lord was 
in office under the Ministry of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Gladstone did not take any 
step to prevent the invasion and conquest 
of Madagascar. I do not blame him, 
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but that is the exact distribution of 
responsibility which it is just to make. 
Then two years ago the French Govern- 
ment resolved that they would enforce 
the Protectorate, which had existed ever 
since the invasion of the island, and 
which they had set up. They announced 
that they were going to reinforce and 
strengthen their Protectorate. The 
French Ministry made that statement in 
the most clear and manifest terms, and 
the armies of France invaded the island 
avowedly with the intention of maintain- 
ing the Protectorate. If they had car- 
ried out the intention of maintaining the 
Protectorate our Treaties would have been 
safe. We had Treaties with the Queen 
of Madagascar, of which the principal 
point was a favourable tariff of ten per 
cent. If we had desired to prevent the 
French from invading the Protectorate 
the time for us to interfere was when 
that expedition was about to start. When 
that expedition was about to start the 
noble Earl himself was in office. He did 
not raise any objection, and I am not 
surprised that he did not raise any ob- 
jection, because the French Minister an- 
nounced in the very clearest terms that 
it was to reinforce and strengthen the 
Protectorate that the expedition was 
made. When the French Government 
were in possession, and absolute masters 
of what they would do, they suddenly 
announced that they would change the 
Protectorate into an annexation, and with 
it all our Treaties had fallen. I do not 
for a moment blame the noble Earl for 
the course taken, but if there is a re- 
sponsibility in the matter it is the re- 
sponsibility of having allowed the French 
to invade the island. The real truth is, 
I think, we have some grounds for dis- 
content at the treatment which we have 
received in this matter at the hands of 
the French Government. We have pro- 
tested against it very strongly, and we 
conceive that the adverse tariff now 
being inflicted upon us is a_ tariff 
which the French Government,  ac- 
cording to the ordinary rules of in- 
ternational comity, are not entitled to 
enforce. I do not know whether the 
noble Lord would blame me for not having 
gone a step further—the only step that 
could have been taken. I do not think 
he does. I do not in the least conceal 
my impression of the interpretation 
which the French Government have put 
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upon their rights, or the manner in which 
they have set aside their clear pledges 
when the expedition was ‘begun. Now, 
My Lords, the next point to which the 
noble Earl alluded, was the question of 
the Soudan. The noble Earl appears to 
think it a monstrous thing that Khar- 
toum should form part of the Khediviate 
of Egypt, or that we should take any 
share in bringing that state of things 
about. He forgets that when, under the 
late Government, of which he was a 
member, some fourteen years ago, Egypt 
was conquered, Arabi was conquered, 
Khartoum was then a part of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, and no suggestion of its 
being impossible to hold, or of its being 
too onerous for Egypt to maintain, was 
ever made. By a series of events which 
are not pleasant to look back upon, and 
which I will not now stop to analyse, but 
with which the name of the lamented 
General Gordon is largely mixed up, 
Khartoum and the whole of the Nile, as 
far as Wady Halfa, was taken away from 
Egypt, and a cruel and barbarous des- 
potism installed in place of the Govern- 
ment of the Viceroy. The cruelty and 
desolation, which that dominion inflicted 
can hardly be described. Our troops as 
they go along find traces of it at every 
step, and there is no doubt that fertile 
provinces, which were singularly prolific, 
up to a little time ago, will now require 
many years before they can be restored 
to their old condition. But I cannot 
believe that it is for the interest of 
Egypt, with whose fate we are at present 
charged, that a despotism like that of 
the Khalifa—barbarous, cruel, unscrupu- 





lous, inconsistent with any idea of civili-. 


sation which any one can entertain, that 
that should hang like a black cloud about 
Egypt, about the Nile, ready if any hitch 
should take place in the fortunes of 
Egypt to renew attempts, which have 
been made more than once to bring 
back the whole country under its sinister 
dominion. It is not to the interest of 
Egypt that such a menace should be 
allowed to continue. There are other 
‘reasons on which I need not dwell, but 
which will occur to many of your Lord- 
ships, why it has become necessary that 
some Power on which we could rely 
should show itself in the higher valley of 
the Nile. But I do not dwell upon such 
matters at present. My belief is, in 
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of force, which I hope will end before 
many months are over in the recovery 
of Khartoum, that that is an enterprise 
beneficial to the people and beneficial 
to the ruler of Egypt, and will leave 
behind it one of the brightest monu- 
ments of the good that England was 
able to perform towards any people 
placed under her rule. I will speak next 
of a matter which the noble Earl put 
last, and that is the question of China. 
He said that because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in dealing with certain 
speculations, which he was repudiating, 
used the word “war,” therefore an ob- 
ligation comes upon us to tell him 
everything that has gone on in China. 
I think he has extended the result of 
that expression of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer too far. There is no doubt 
that there were suggestions—I do not 


say on what authority they 
rested, but there were  sugges- 
tions—that our ‘Treaty rights in 


China might be set aside, and that the 
comparative freedom of traffic which we 
have achieved by the Treaty of Tien-tsin 
might be destroyed by the action of 
other European Powers; and I think it 
is quite right that a protest should be 
made against the mere entertainment of 
such an idea, though I do not for an 
instant suggest that any European Power 
really entertained it. But I will re 
lieve the noble Earl as to one part of 
his speech. He seems to have imagined 
that there was a danger that we should 
have disposed of, or should abandon, the 
privileges secured by the Treaty of 
Tient-tsin. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: No. I 
said that I thought the right hon. 
Gentleman,the Leader of the other House, 
had disposed of that quite satisfactorily, 
and had himself laid down correct, prin- 
ciples of policy. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
heard the noble Lord say that he did 
not believe that any Government would 
do it, and that always means that you 
believe the Government has actually 
done it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I quite 
join issue with that meaning. It is not 
in the least what I intended. 

THe Maraqugess or SALISBURY: At 
all events, I only want to assert that we 
have not surrendered one iota of our 
Treaty rights. , We have no intention of 
B 2 
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surrendering one iota of our Treaty 
rights ; and, though I will not make use 
of those high-sounding words which so 
grate on the ears of the 
noble Earl, I _ will say that 
| there is no effort which this country will 
not make rather than allow those rights 
to be over-ridden. But I am bound at 
the same time to say, lest it should be 
supposed that we have been maintaining 
a desperate diplomatic battle in favour 
of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, that nobody 
has ever yet suggested the slightest in- 
tention of infringing any of the rights 
we enjoy under that Treaty ; and I ven- 
ture to hope, knowing the soundness of 
judgment of the statesmen by whom 
Europe is governed, that no such inten- 
tion will ever be entertained. As the 
noble Earl says, there has been a strange 
excitement over this question. That ex- 
citement has arisen, as excitements gene- 
rally do, from an extraordinary confusion 
of thought. There appear to be some 
persons in this country who imagine that 
by the Treaty of Tien-tsin we have ac- 
quired the right to force China to take 
a loan, and also the right to force her to 


take with it any conditions we may think 


fit to impose. I was sorry to hear the 
noble Lord say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had proposed to guarantee a 
loan for China. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I said 
that that had been suggested. I did not 
say that. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: That 
is hardly the position which lender and 
borrower usually occupy, and we have not 
inverted the usual position on this occa- 
sion. We did not make the proposal to 
China, it was China that proposed to us 
that we should guarantee the loan. The 
proposal was received, I observe, with 
the greatest enthusiasm in this country, 
an enthusiasm to which there was no 
echo in my own mind, for I felt the 
greatest hesitation about the proposal, 
not because I was in doubt whether it 
was worth our while to take a very small 
pecuniary risk in order to support China, 
but because I rather dreaded entering 
upon the path of finding money for Go- 
vernments that might want money. 
China is not the only Government in the 
world that might want money, and I 
should be sorry if we encouraged de- 
mands which, of course, we might not 
be able to deal with, and by which we 
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might be embarrassed. However, we 
came to the conclusion—I think it was 
a right one—to intimate to the Chinese 
that we would make the advance on very 
liberal terms, only that in consideration 
of the sundry embarrassments and ob- 
jections there might be we should re- 
quire certain concessions from China in 
return. I am not going through the pro- 
posals, the negotiations are not con- 
cluded, and it would not be right for me 
to do so. But I may say this, those con- 
cessions were without exception directed 
to the object of increasing and freeing 
the trade with China, and none of them 
contained anything injurious to China 
herself. Then the noble Lord glanced at 
the legend of Ta-lien-wan; it is a very 
curious legend. What happened in 
respect to Ta-lien-wan was this: It was 
mentioned with other Treaty ports by Sir 
Claude MacDonald, with our approval, 
to the Chinese Council, somewhere about 
January 16th, and the Chinese Council 
the next day informed us that it would 
embarrass them very much, for reasons 
which it was not necessary to enter into 
very closely, and for their own personal 
comfort and well-being they desired that 
we should not insist on this proposal. 
The next day, that is, the 17th, I think, 
I replied that this particular proposal 
was not essential, though we had thought 
it advantageous, and I suggested as a 
compromise that the opening of Ta-lien- 
wan as a Treaty port should be put off 
until the time when the railway might 
have reached that port, because it is ob- 
vious to anybody who knows anything 
of that country that the country behind 
Ta-lien-wan is practically worthless in 
itself, and that no trade could arise there 
until the railway reaches the port. Two 
days afterwards Sir Claude Macdonald 
reported to me that that compromise 
had been accepted as a condition of the 
Loan, and from that day to this I have 
heard nothing more of Ta-lien-wan. So 
all the extraordinary legends that came 
over the wire as to the condition having 
been withdrawn, as far as I know, as far 
as the information which has reached 
me goes, are absolutely without founda- 
tion. But I am bound to say that I do 
not feel very much interest in it, and 
for this reason, that we have received 
spontaneously from the Russian Govern- 
ment a written assurance that any port 
which they might obtain leave to employ 
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for the outlet of their commerce would 
be a free port, free to the commerce of 
this country. Now a free port is much 
better than a Treaty port. So having 
ascertained that Ta-lien-wan was to be 
a free port it interested us very little 
indeed to know whether it was to be a 
Treaty port or not. While about it, I 
may that similar assurances have 
been made to us by the German Govern- 
ment with respect to the territory they 
have recently occupied; indeed, the 
German Government went further, and 
were more flattering to us, for their Am- 
bassador informed me they ,had come to 
the conclusion that our manner of deal- 
ing with such things, at all events in the 
colonies, is better than theirs, and that 
in this instance, at any rate, they in- 
tended to imitate our methods. The 
noble Lord asked for information as to 
the state of the negotiations about the 
Loan. I should be very glad to give it 
to him, but I have not got it. China is 
a country where you often get different 
accounts of the same thing. 
Though I entertain every hope 
that in a few days we shall be able to 
lay some papers on the table of the 
House in reference to this matter, I am 
not in a position to speak further now. 
But I must warn the noble Lord, if I 
have excited his appetite for knowledge 
by that disclosure, that we have nothing 
but telegraphic information at present, 
and that it will be exceedingly scanty 
when it appears. I have only now to 
say a word about the Indian frontier. I 
think I heard the noble Lord twica 
apologise for not going further by saying 
that he had not read the papers, which, 
as they were only circulated this after- 
noon, is not at all astonishing; but I 
confess I wonder it did not suggest itself 
to him that it would have been better 
to have deferred his comments until he 
had seen the evidence upon which they 
were based. The noble Lord stakes his 
whole case upon this :—You may talk of 
Mahomedan fanaticism, you may talk of 
the Durand Agreement, you may 
talk about the action of the 
Government of India when, with 
the approval of Sir Henry Fowler, 
they advanced in Waziristan, but 
all these things go for nothing, and the 
one thing that is of importance is the 
Chitral road. But these are matters 
of inference, on which the evidence must 
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be consulted, and until you examine the 
Blue-Book you really are not in a posi- 
tion to decide whether the Chitral road 
was essential. We are told by those 
acquainted with the government of India 
that the people who are near the Chitral 
road are very well content, and that the 
rebellion has been less formidable in the 
parts affected by that country than 
further south, where the Chitral road 
has nothing to do with them. I believe 
that fanaticism has had a great deal to 
do with it, but I confess I think there 
has been a deeper cause. If you look 
into history, wherever you see a bar- 
barous mountain population by the side 
of a civilised population dwelling in the 
plains, those people have never been 
able to live long in peace with each 
other, and it has been the rule that ulti- 
mately the mountain population must 
accept the civilisation of its neighbour. 
You will not be able, do what you will, 
to avoid that law. You may cast the 
blame on this act or on that; you may 
say it is the fault of one statesman or 
another; but the mere incidents which 
are the inciting cause of each successive 
struggle are to be traced, not really to 
a road or to a boundary, or even to the 
spread of a wave of fanaticism ; they are 
to be traced to the jealousy and terror 
which a mountain population feel at the 
neighbourhood of a civilised population 
which they know to be more advanced 
and more formidable than themselves, 
yet whose superiority they despise. I 
trust that we shall be able to perform 
what is an inevitable conquest by the 
gentle means of example and gradual 
intercourse. To a military forward 
policy I am as much opposed as the 
noble Earl, but I believe a forward policy 
is inevitable—that is to say, we must 
gradually convert to our way of thinking 
in matters of civilisation these splendid 
tribes. I hope the process may not 
have been dangerously interfered with 
by this frontier war. I lament it person- 
ally, for that cause—that it awakes 
passions which years may not suffice to 
quieten down. I do not underrate the 
difficulty which all over the world we are 
feeling with the Mahomedan population 
wherever we come across them. There 
is an impulse stirring in them. 
A slight victory, an exaggerated 
victory, has recalled to them their 
past of a thousand years ago, when 
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they were victors in every part of the 
world, and they cannot but believe that 
that glorious period of their history is to 
be repeated. I am not surprised that 
that feeling should be excited in them. I 
should deeply grieve if any unnecessary 
occupation or any unnecessary violence 
were to irritate or to stimulate that feel- 
ing, instead of there being the demulcent 
influence of a gradual appreciation of our 
civilisation and of our real goodwill, by 
which in time that hostility may be 
appeased. I can assure the noble Lord 
that there is no wish on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government, and no wish on 
the part of the Indian Government, to 
occupy a single position which is not, in 
the judgment of a sufficient consensus of 
expert men, an absolute necessity. The 
noble Lord admits that we must keep 
our way open through the mountains ; 
he admits that the Khaibar cannot be 
neglected. We, on the other hand, admit 
that every additional post is an addi- 
tional danger, an additional evil, and 
tends to put off the day which we so 
greatly desire—namely, that which 
shall see the reconciliation of these 
tribes to the rest of our Indian subjects. 
I think that in that policy we shall be 
heartily supported by the people of this 
country. In this case, as in the case 
of China, we have no desire for an in- 
crease of territory which would only be 
an increase of burden, but we desire to 
diminish every possible danger. I have 
only one word more to say. The noble 
Lord has again and again in the course 
of his speech warned us against excessive 
acquisitions, and the dangers which they 
may bring. I am not proposing to go 
into detail. I may not, perhaps, attach 
the same meaning to words as the 
noble Lord; but in the general 
soundness of his principle, and the recog- 
nition that it is one necessary in these 
times, I most heartily concur. I have a 
strong belief that there is a danger of 
the public opinion of this country under- 
going a reaction from the Cobdenic doc- 
trines of 30 or 40 years ago, and 
believing that it is our duty to take 
everything we can, to fight every- 
body, and to make a quarrel of every 
dispute. That seems to me a _ very 
dangerous doctrine, not merely because it 
might incite other nations against us— 
though that is not a consideration to be 
neglected, for the kind of reputation we 
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are at present enjoying on the Conti- 
nent of Europe is by no means pleasant, 
and by no means advantageous; but 
there is a much more serious danger, and 
that is lest we should overtax our 
strength. However strong you may be, 
whether you are a man or a nation, 
there is a point beyond which your 
strength will not go. It is madness ; it 
ends in ruin if you allow yourselves to 
pass beyond it. And, my Lords, I am 
sure that the noble Earl and his friends 
feel, as we do, the extreme gravity of the 
crisis in our country’s history through 
which we are passing, and the extreme 
importance that we should not allow any 
Party feelings to bias us in discovering 
and following the difficult, the narrow 
line that separates an undue concession 
from that rashness which has, in more 
than one case in history, been the ruin 
of nations as great and powerful as our- 
selves. 


COPYRIGHT AMENDMENT BILL. 

A Bill to amend the law relating to 
copyright in periodical works, lectures, 
abridgments, and otherwise was _pre- 
sented by the Lord Monkswell; read a 
first time and ordered to be printed. 


House adjourned at seven 
o'clock to Thursday 
next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 8th February 1898. 


[FourtH Session oF THE Twenty-SixTH 
PARLIAMENT OF THE UniTED KINGDOM OF 
Great Britain AND IRELAND. | 


The House met at two of the clock. 

Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners by Black Rod ;— 

The House went ;—and, having re- 
turned ;— 

Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, 
—tThat he had issued during the Recess 
Warrants for New Writs,— 

For County of Denbighshire (Eastera 
Division), in the room of Sir George 
Osborne Morgan, Bart., deceased. 
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For County of York (Barnsley Divi- 
sion), in the room of William George 
Spencer Scott Compton (commonly called 
Earl Compton), called up to the House 
of Peers. 

For County of Lancaster (Middleton 
Division), in the room of Thomas 
Fielden, Esquire, deceased. 

For County of Liverpool (Exchange 
Division), in the room of John Charles 
Bigham, Esquire, Q.C., who has accepted 
the office of a Justice of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice. 

For Borough of Deptford, in the room 
of Charles John Darling, Esquire, Q.C., 
who has accepted the office of a Justice 
of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice. 

For Borough of York, in the room of 
Sir Frank Lockwood, Knight, Q.C., de- 
ceased. 

For Borough of Plymouth, in the room 
of Charles Harrison, Esquire, deceased. 

For City of Dublin (St. .Stephen’s 
Green Division), in the room of William 
Kenny, Esquire, Q.C., who has accepted 
the office of a Judge of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice in Ireland. 

For County of Armagh (Mid Division), 
in the room of Dunbar Plunket Barton, 
Esquire, Q.C., who has accepted the 
office of Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General 
for Ireland. 

For County of Durham (South Eastern 
Division), in the room of Sir Henry 
Marshman Havelock-Allan, Bart., V.C., 
K.C.B., deceased. 

For Borough of Wolverhampton 
(South Division), in the room of the 
Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, 
deceased. 

For County of Pembroke, in the room 
of William Rees Morgan Davies, Esquire, 
who has accepted the office of Attorney- 
General of the Bahamas Islands. 

For Borough of Marylebone (West 
Division), in the room of Sir Horace 
Brand Townsend Farquhar, Baronet, 
called up to the House of Peers. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

Dunbar Plunket Barton, Esquire, 
Q.C., for County of Armagh (Mid Divi- 
sion). 

Samuel Moss, Esquire, for County of 
Denbigh (Eastern Division). 

Joseph Walton, Esquire, for County of 
York (Barnsley Division). 
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James Duckworth, Esquire, for County 
of Lancaster (Middleton Division). 

Charles M‘Arthur, Esquire, for Borough 
of Liverpool (Exchange Division). 

Arthur Henry Aylmer Morton, 
Esquire, for Borough of Deptford. 

Sigismund Ferdinand Mendl, Esquire, 
for Borough of Plymouth. 

Rear-Admiral Charles William de la 
Poer Beresford, commonly called Lord 
Charles Beresford, for Borough of York. 

James Henry Mussen Campbell, 
Esquire, Q.C., for Borough of Dublin 
(St. Stephen’s Green Division). 

Sir Samuel Edward Scott, Baronet, for 
Borough of Marylebone (West Division). 


NEW MEMBERS AFFIRMED. 

Fred Maddison, Esquire, for Borough 
of Sheffield (Brightside Division). 

Joseph Richardson, Esquire, for 
County of Durham (South Eastern Divi- 
sion). 

Tue SPEAKER read the Sessional 
Orders. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Thanet): I 
propose, Sir, to suggest to the House that 
it will be well to omit from the Ses- 
sional Order, which you have just read, 
those words which refer exclusively to a 
Peer of the realm. The portion of the 
Resolution which relates to a Lord- 
Lieutenant is obviously a distinct ques- 
tion from that affecting a Peer alone. I 
do not desire to express any opinion 
which would prejudge what the view of 
the House may be as to the retention 
of those words which relate to Lords- 
Lieutenant exclusively; that the House 
must decide for itself. The Motion I 
propose to make is that all the words 
be left out from after the words “ United 
Kingdom” down to the word “also” 
which precedes the words “Lords 
Lieutenant.” I said there was a dif- 
ference between the portion of the 
Resolution which refers to Peers and that 
which refers only to a Lord-Lieutenant. 
A Lord-Lieutenant is appointed by the 
executive of the day, and it is within the 
power of this House, by an Address to 
the Crown or otherwise, to act up to any 
views it may entertain with regard to 
the action of Peer Members. History 
has shown, the experience of two cen- 
turies has shown, that this House is 
absolutely powerless to deal with Peers. 
The Resolution is, as it has been 
described by a high authority, s 
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meaningless farce and sham, and I 
would venture to suggest to the 
House that it would do well to 
omit these words. As to precedents 
bearing on this case, I may say that 
there are numerous precedents which 
show one and all the same result, 
namely, the absolute impotence of 
this House to give effect to this 
high-sounding Order, which you, Sir, 
have just read from the Chair. 
I put to the House that to perpetuate 
a meaningless farce, a Resolution which 
has no power and cannot be carried into 
effect, is to lower the dignity of this 
House. Amongst cases I may quote 
are many which go back a 
long time. I will only glance at one or 
two during the past few years, which are 
sufficient to support my case. I would 
point out in 1847 a case brought forward 
in this House of a Peer, who happened 
also to be a Lord-Lieutenant, but even, 
although it was admitted that he took 
part in an election, this House, acting 
upon the advice of the Attorney-General 
of the day, afterwards Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Jervis, took no action whatever. 
To come to more recent times, I remem- 
ber hearing in 1868 Mr. Disraeli inform 
the House that Lord Hardwicke, who 
had personally presided over a meeting 
for the registration of his political 
friends in his own county was acting 
within his rights, and that he pro- 
posed to take no action, and no action 
was taken. A few years later the case 
of Lord Cadogan was brought forward. 
On that occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for West Monmouth, 
moved the Previous Question. Lord 
Cadogan had avowedly taken an 
active part in a meeting for the 
furtherance of a political organisation. 
To take a more recent instance, I might 
refer to the case of Lord Rosebery, wh» 
was shown to have taken part in a 
political meeting which knocked over 
the only shred of force which it was 
supposed was ever given to this meaning- 
less Resolution, as the superstition 
appeared to prevail that, although Peers 
might take an active part in promoting 
the candidature of an intending Member 
of this House, although they might pre- 
side at a meeting and make speeches 
before the Writs issued, they had no 
right to make a speech in any constitu- 
ency after the issue of a Writ. But in 
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the case in point, Lord Rosebery 
addressed a meeting which, although 
not held within the precise boundaries 
of the actual borough where the contest 
was proceeding was, I believe, something 
like a hundred yards on the other side 
of the road. No notice was taken of 
Lord Rosebery’s action. I do not tind 
any fault with that action, which, I 
think, met with the general approbation 
of public opinion, but I think it shows 
cnce more how meaningless and absurd 
this Resolution has been. There is the 


case of the Duke of Devonshire in 
respect of a speech delivered at 
Darlington. It was delivered on the 
evening of the day on which the 
writs had been issued to the re- 


turning officer. These instances only 
show that the last remnant of the 
operative power of this resolution has 
gone. I ask the House to consider 
whether that being so, this Resolution is 
not meaningless and absurd. We have 
no means by which it can be enforced, 
even if we arrived at the conclusion that 
it would be wise to enforce it. I venture 
to suggest that the House would do well 
to omit these words which have 
been found to have no meaning, and to 
let the Resolution stand in a modified 
form. I shall not detain the House with 
quotations. I have referred to the 
action of the Member for West Mon- 
mouth, who distinctly stated that the 
House had no power to act even if it 
wished. Lord James, who was then a 
Member of this House, described this 
Resolution as absurd and meaningless, 
and went on to say that he hoped at an 
early date it would be repealed, and that 
he objected to a Resolution to which the 
House had no power to give effect. In 
1894 my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury said that what had 
preceded in debate had “now convinced 
us finally that the Sessional Order we pass 
every time we assemble must be acknow- 
fledged to be a farce. Many of us have 
long suspected it would not hold water ; 
now the thing is conclusively demon- 
strated.” I beg to move the omission of 
the words I have referred to. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON (Cocker- 


mouth): I second the Motion of my hon. 


Friend. I quite agree with what my 
hon. Friend has said. This Motion 


is a sham, and we have quite enough 
shams without it. I would suggest that 
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we should divide at cnce, and those who| Mr. J. LOWTHER (Thanet): Whether 
are against the sham will support the | it is passed or whether it is not? 
Amendment, and those who support the| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The result of 
sham will vote against it. accepting the Motion of my right hon. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, | Friend, is that it would be taken, and 
East): My right hon. Friend, who moved | justly taken, as a public declaration on 
this Motion, quoted from something I | our part not only that we cannot enforce 
said in 1894. Perhaps it would not be | our Resolution against the Peers, but 
proper if I did not say one word for | that we positively invited them, if they 
myself on the subject. It is quite true | desired, to take part in the elections. 
that the House has no power to enforce | I have no objection to such a change, 
this Sessional Order, and any Peer who| but I do not think that we are the 
has abused this sessional order may be | parties to make it. It would clearly be 
assured that no ill consequences can | an electoral gain to us, for nine-tenths 
happen to him. But it is also true} of the House of Lords belong to the 
that this Sessional Order as passed| Party to which we belong. The 
year after year does embody a tradition | result clearly will be that we, and 
to which the vast majority of Peers | not the gentlemen sitting opposite, will 
readily give their assent. It is| gain any advantage that is to be gained 
rare for any Peer to interfere in| from a change in the practice. Under 
an election after the Writ has been | these circumstances, unless I am invited 
moved. It is manifest with the present | by the Leader of the Opposition, I shall 
| do what I did last year, namely, support 
the Sessional Order, which has habit and 
tradition to support it. 

The Speaker put the Amendment. 





balance of opinion among Peers that the 
Party on this side of the House will be 
the gainers by any change. Do not let 


the House deceive itself, there will be a | The House divided :—Ayes 319; 
change if this Amendment is passed. | Noes 100. 

AYES. 
Ambrose, Wm. (Middlesex) Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- ; Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. Boulnois, Edmund | Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 


Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 

Asher, Alexander 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 


Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Mdlx.) | Corbett, A. Cameron (Glas.) 
Brigg, John Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Broderick, Rt. Hon. St. J. Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Brookfield, A. Montagu Curran, Thos. B. (Donega)) 
Brown, Alexander H. Curzon, RtHnG.N.(Lanes.SW 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James | Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Burt, Thomas Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Butcher, John George Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander | Buxton, Sidney Charles Dane, Richard M. 

Baker, Sir John | Caldwell, James Davies, Horatio D. (Chathm) 
Balearres, Lord Cameron, Robert (Durham) Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Baldwin, Alfred Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) | Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Balfour, RtHn A.J.(Manch’r) | Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manch’r) | Carew, James Laurence Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Balfour,Kt. Hn. Gerald (Leeds) | Carlile, William Walter Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E, 8. 
Banbury, Frederick George Causton, Richard Knight Drage, Geoffrey 

Banes, Major George Edward | Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) | Drucker, A. 

Barnes, Frederic Gorell Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbysh.) | Duckworth, James 

Barry, Francis T. (Windsor) | Cawley, Frederick Dunn, Sir William 

Barry, Francis T. (Windsor) | Cecil, Lord Hugh Edwardes, Gen. Sir J. B. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. Engledew, Charles John 


Bathurst, Hon. Allen Ben. Chamberlain, Rt.Hn. J. (Bir.) | Evershed, Sydney 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) | Fardell, Sir T. George 


Beach, Rt.Hn.Sir M.H.(Bris.) | Channing, Francis Allston Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Ed. 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry Fergusson, Rt. Hn. Sir J.(Man.) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful Charrington, Spencer Ffrench, Peter 

Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe Chelsea, Viscount Field, William (Dublin) 
Beresford, Lord Charles Clarke, Sir Ed. (Plymouth) Finch, George H. 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. Clough, Walter Owen Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Biddulph, Michael Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H.A.E. | Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Billson, Alfred Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse Fisher, William Hayes 
Blundell, Colonel Henry Colston, Chas. Ed. H.Athole | Fison, Frederick William 


Bond, Edward Colville, John FitzGerald, Sir R. U. P. 
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Flannery, Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A.B. 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hn. Sir H.(Wol’tn) 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibney, James 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Gold, Charles. 

Goldsworthy, Major-Gen. 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Gull, Sir Cameron 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hn. Chas. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Healy, Maurice (Cork) 


Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H.. 


Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 
Hermon-Hodge, Rbt. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord Arth. (Down) 
Hill, Rt. Hn. A. Staveley(Staffs. 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampst’d) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Houston, R. P. 

Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. Jas. Henry Cecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Isaacson, Fredk. Wootton 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez. Ed. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHn8irU. 
Kennaway, Rt. Hon.SirJno.H. 
Kenrick, William 

Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Knox, Edmd. Francis Vesey 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 

Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpl.) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Leigh-Rennett, Henry C. 
Leng, Sir John 
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Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Llewelyn, Sir D. (Swansea) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter E. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverpl) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lough, Thomas 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
MacAleese, Daniel 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Donald, Dr. M. A. (Qn’s C.) 
M‘Ewan, William 
Maddison, Fred. 

Malcolm, Ian 

Marks, Henry Hananel 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Mellor, Col. (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milner, Sir Fredk. George 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Montagu,Hon.J.Scott(Hants. ) 
Moon, Ed. Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morley, Rt. Hn. Jno. (Montvr’se) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H.A. (Deptt 1) 
Moss, Samuel 

Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murray, RtHnA.Grah'’m(Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Kelly, James 

Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Parnell, John Howard 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 
Pease, Sir Jos. W. (Durham) 
Penn, John 

Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Plunkett, Hon. Horace C. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Price, Robert John 

Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, James 

Redmond, Jno. E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
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Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen. F. S. (Cheltnh.) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehse.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on- lees) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward ‘I. 
Shaw, Chas. Ed. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel (Herts) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Ernest 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Ed. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stewart,Sir MarkJ.M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Jno. M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strachey, Edward 

Strauss, Arthur 

Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Francis 

Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Usborne, Thomas 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Walton,Jno. Lawson (Leeds,S. 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Wayman, Thomas 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
Williams. J. Carvell (Notts) 
Williams, Jos. Powell-(Birm. 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, Hy. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 

Wortley Rt.Hon. C.B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 
Wvndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Samuel 

Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 
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Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, W. (Newe.-under-Lyme) | 
Allhusen, Augustus Hy. Eden | 
Ambrose, Robt. (Mayo, vd 
Asquith, Rt. en. Herbt. H. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bartley, ~ Bsn ©.. X. | 
Beckett, Ernest William | 
Birrell, Augustine 
Blake, Edward 
Bowles,T.Gibs’n( King’s Lynn) 
Burns, John 
Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 
Cohen, Benjam Louis 
Collery, Bernard 
Condon, Thomas Joseph | 
Crean, Eugene 
Crilly, Daniel 

Currie, Sir Donald 

Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Davies, M. Vaughan (Crdgn.) | 
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Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Farrell, Thomas J. (Kerry,S.) 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Galloway, Wm. Johnson 

| Gibbs,Hn.A.G.H.(C, of Lond.) 
Gilhooly, James 

Gourley, Sir Ed. Temperley 
Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Heath, James 

Jacoby, James Alfred 
Joicey, Sir James 
Jones,Dvd. Brynmor (Swansea 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kinloch, Sir Jno. Geo. Smyth 
Labouchere, Henry 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 

Legh, Hon. Thos. W. (Lanc.) | 
Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
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Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Morris, Samuel 

Murnaghan, George 

O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O'Malley, William 

Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 
Perks, Robert William 
Power, Patrick Joseph 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (E. Kerry) 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Saunderson, Col. Ed. James 
Scott,Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Sheehy, David 

Souttar, Robinson 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 








Denny, Colonel 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. | 
Doogan, P. C. 

Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) | 
Ellis, Thos. Ed. (Merionethsh) | 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
Evans, Sir Frnes.H.(S’hmptn) | 


M‘Dermott, 


Resolved,—That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been elected or returned 
a Member of this House, or endeavoured 
so to be, by bribery, or any other corrupt 
practices, this House will proceed with 
the utmost severity against all such 
persons as shall have been wilfully con- 
cerned in such bribery or other corrupt 
practices. 


WITNESSES. 

Resolved,—That if it shall appear 
that any person hath been tampering 
with any witness, in respect of his 
evidence to be given to this House, or 
any Committee thereof, or directly ox 
indirectly, hath endeavoured to deter or 
hinder any person from appearing or 
giving evidence, the same is declared to 
be a high crime and misdemeanour ; that 
this House will proceed with the utmost 
severity against such offender. 

Resolved,—That if it shall appear that 
any person hath given false evidence in 
any case before this House, or any Com- 
mittee thereof, this House will proceed 
with the utmost severity against such 
offender. 


Lyell, Sir Leonard 
Maclure, Sir John William 
MacNeill, Jno. Gordon Swift | 
M‘Arthur, Wm. 
Patrick 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
M‘Iver, Sir Lewis 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Maden, John Henry 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. J.W. 
Milbank, Powlett Chas. John | 





Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Col.Sir C.E.Howard 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Woods, Samuel 

Younger, William 


(Cornwall) 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Mr. James Lowther and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. 


(Yorks. ) 


ACCESS OF MEMBERS TO HOUSE. 

Ordered,—That the Commissioners of 
the Police of the Metropolis do take care 
that, during the Session of Parliament, 
the passages through the streets leading 
to this House be kept free and open, and 


‘that no obstruction be permitted to 


hinder the passage of Members to and 
from this House, and that no disorder be 
allowed in Westminster Hall, or in tue 
passages leading to this House, during the 
sitting of Parliament, and that there be 
no annoyance therein or thereabouts ; 
and that the Serjeant-at-Arms attending 
this House do communicate this order 
to the Commissioners aforesaid. 


VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 
Ordered,—That the votes and proceed- 
ings of this House be printed, being first 
perused by Mr. Speaker, and that he do 
appoint the printing thereof; and that 
no person but such as he shall appoint 
do presume to print the saine. 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered,—That a Committee 
Privilege be appointed. 


of 
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OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
For the more effectual preventing clan- 
destine outlawries, read the first time ; 
to be read a second time. 


JOURNAL. 

Ordered,—That the Journal of this 
House, from the end of the last Session 
to the end of the present Session, with 
an Index thereto, be printed. 

Ordered,—That 750 copies of the said 
Journal and Index be printed by the 
appointment and under the direction of 
Sir Reginald Francis Douce Palgrave 
K.C.B., the Clerk of this House. 

Ordered,—That the said Journal and 
Index be printed by such person as shall 
be licensed by Mr. Speaker, and that no 
other person do presume to print the 
same. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


(Ballot for Bills and Notices of Motions.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or rox TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
I beg to give notice, according to the 


ordinary practice, I shall to-morrow 
move— 

“That no Bills, other than Government 
Bills, be introduced in anticipation of the 


ballot, and that all Members who desire to 
ballot, whether for Bills or Motions, for the 
first four Tuesdays of the Session, do hand in 
their names at the table during the sitting of 
the House, on the first or second day of the 
Session; and that a copy of such notices be 
handed in, at the latest, during the sitting of 
the House on the third day of the Session. 

“That the ballot for the precedence of the said 
Bills or Motions be taken on the third day of 
the Session at a convenient time and place to 
be appointed by Mr. Speaker. 

“That this Resolution be a Standing Order 
of the House.” 


GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): I beg to give notice that on 
Thursday next I shall move for leave io 
introduce a Bill for amending the law 
relating to Local Government in Ireland, 
and other purposes connected therewith. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wuite Riviey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
I beg to give notice that on an early 
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day I will ask the leave of the House to 
introduce a Bill to amend the Prisons’ 
Acts. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granau 
Murray, Buteshire): I beg to give notice 
that on an early day I shall move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to provide for 
improving and the 


extending pro- 
cedure for obtaining Parliamentary 


powers by way of Provisional Order in 
matters relating to Scotland. 

THe FIRST LORD oF _ tHe 
TREASURY: I beg to give notice that 
on an early day I will move for leave to 
bring in a Bill relating to Patronage of 
Benefices, and for other purposes. 

Mr. J. G SWIFT MACNEILL 
(Donegal): Mr. Speaker, In regard to a 
matter of privilege in which this House 
has authority over its members, I beg to 
direct your attention to the absence for 
upwards of 12 months of Mr. Robert 
Ward, Member for the Crewe division of 
Cheshire, without the leave of this House 
either asked for or given, whereby that 
constituency has been practically dis- 
franchised, and the House of Commons 
treated by one of its own Members with 
disrespect amounting to contumely. 

Now I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
there is any mode of remedy for enforcing 
the fulfilment, either by this House or 
by statutory or constitutional obligation, 
of the performance of the duties imposed 
on Members of this House by the orders 
and regulations of this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asked me a precisely similar question on 
the 2nd of May last year, and I then 
gave him the best answer in my power. 
I am afraid I must refer him to that 
answer, as I have no more information 
to give him now. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 

Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Majesty’s 
Speech, and read it to the House. 


* COLONEL LOCKWOOD (Epping 
Division, Essex), who wore the uniform 
of a Lieut.-Colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards, said: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I beg 
leave to propose that a humble Address 
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be presented by this House to Her 
Majesty in response to the Gracious 


Speech from the Throne; and I beg to 
ask that kind indulgence of the House, 
which is usually extended to those hon. 
Members upon whom this duty devolves. 
On the principle of asking my adversary 
to agree with me quickly, I venture to 
take the first paragraph of the Gracious 
Speech, which announces that our rela- 
tions ,with foreign Powers are friendly— 
and I am sure we hope they will continue 
so. Sir, that is an announcement that 
I am sure will receive the universal 
approval of the House. In these days, 
Sir, the path of peace is a narrow and 
difficult one to tread. The rush of the 
great nations of the world seeking fresh 
outlets for their commerce, and, in some 
cases, increase of territory, renders it a 
difficult matter for England, with her 
world-wide possessions and innumerable 
interests, to avoid injuring the suscepti- 
bilities of foreign nations. The next 
paragraph, Sir, deals with affairs in the 
East of Europe. I am afraid that many 
of us are inclined to gird at the slow 
progress of the celebrated Council of the 
Nations, where Moderate and Progressive 
alike seem to be equally tardy, but 
we must, at all events, remember that so 
far European war has been averted, and 
for that reason, and if for that reason 
alone, I think we must congratulate the 
noble Marquess at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who, through 
many dangers and difficulties—and, for 
all I know, through much provocation 
—has been able to possess his soul in 
patience. And when, Sir, we blame the 
slow progress of this cumbrous machine, 
the Council of Europe, let us at all 
events remember that besides the pre- 
servation of peace, the great nations are 
pledged to the autonomy of Crete, and 
have prevented dismemberment of 
Greece, which might have been the re- 
sult of the war, which, I cannot help 
thinking, she so rashly undertook. And 
now remains, Sir, the last work 
—the crowning work—for the Congress 
of Europe to accomplish, and 
it is the choice of a Governor for Crete ; 
and I am sure this country will gladly 
acquiesce in the choice of any person who 
might command the assent of the other 
Powers, and who would find himself able 
to restore peace and tranquillity betw2en 
the Mohammedan and Christian popula- 
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tions. With respect to what is known 
as the Egyptian campaign, the Egyptian 
army, under the able guidance of the 
Sirdar, Sir H. Kitchener, assisted by 
English officers and troops, has been 
uniformly successful, while the advance 
of Colonel Parsons from Kassala had suc- 
ceeded in driving back the dervishes 
from an agricultural land to the edge of 
the desert, a striking feature in connec- 
tion with that advance being the friendly 
feeling displayed by the Italian officer 
who formerly had the training of the 
Arab tribes. .Now, the House will xe- 
member that the relief of Kassala, until 
the Egyptians should arrive, was one of 
the principal, the principal, object of 
this Nile expedition, as it was looked 
upon as a place of very great impor- 
tance, being the key of the Eastern Sou- 
dan. That relief has been successfully 
effected. Excellent work has also beer 
done by the engineers in the completion 
of the railway to Abu Hamed. As re- 
gards what we have effected in Egypt, I 
cannot do better than quote the words 
of the Sirdar himself, in his despatch of 
the 9th December, when, describing 
the operations of those under his com- 
mand, he said :— 


“The operations have resulted in the restora- 
tion to Egypt of upwards of 300 miles of the 
Nile Valley, and of the whole of the Eastern 
Soudan, while we have been enabled to rescue 
the inhabitants of those regions from an in- 
tolerable tyranny.” 


If then, Sir, it be true that the 
Khalifa has made up his mind to attack 
the Egyptian army, I have no doubt 
that, assisted by British troops, they 
will be able to inflict upon him such a 
severe punishment as might possibly put 
an end to the campaign, and would cer- 
tainly make him unwilling to risk a fur- 
ther engagement. It is to be hoped that 
before long the Egyptian flag will float 
over Khartoum. India, the next sub- 
ject on which I wish to_ speak, 
has suffered from a_ triple blow 
—pestilence, famine, and war, all of 
which have caused lamentable loss of 
life; consequently, a severe strain has 
been put upon her resources, The 
plague, which it was hoped the Govern- 


ment had stamped out has 
again broken out. It must be 
remembered that we have had 


much to contend with in trying to stamp 
out this fell disease. Their conditions 
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of life, their dense populations, their dis- 
like of Western laws of sanitation, all 
combined to increase the difficulty in the 
way of our object. It is satisfactory 
now to be able to notice that those who 
resisted our efforts to put a stop to this 
disease now assist us, and even our 
bitterest opponents are obliged to con- 
fess that the tact and devotion shown 
by the doctors and troops while engaged 
in that delicate task have won all praise. 
In their combat with the famine, though 
so many lives have been lost, the Govern- 
ment have been able to be assisted by 
the heroic efforts of their servants in 
India, and by those contributions sent 
in such large quantities, which had saved 
so many thousands from starvation. 1 
cannot help thinking that those contri- 
butions reflect as much credit on the 
nation as on the individuals who gave 
them. The third question concerned the 
warlike operations conducted against the 
tribes on the North-Western Frontier. 
Those operations, conducted by Sir Wil- 
liam Lockhart under the most difficult 
circumstances, have been successful, and 
all the tribes but a section of the Afridis 
have submitted. No greater expert on 
mountain warfare than Sir William Lock- 
hart, I believe, exists. Death and war 
have walked hand in hand. Even in this 
House we have had to lament the loss 
of the gallant baronet, the late Member 
for Durham, 8.E., whose strong person- 
ality, and the inheritance of a name great 
in Indian annals, made him a remark- 
able figure on these benches. The diffi- 
culties of transport in these mountainous 
regions for so large-a force have been 
encrmous, but they have been success- 
fully overcome, and the gallantry of Brit- 
ish and native forces was beyond praise. 
Sir William Lockhart states that the 
march through the Bara Valley was one 
of the hardest pieces of soldiering our 
troops have ever experienced. It is true 
that much valuable life has been 
lost, but we must remember that 
British officers have the knack of leading 
instead of following their men, which I 
trust will never desert them. You must 
remember that we have been fightinz 
against skilled marksmen, shooting from 
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inaccesible crags, armed with weapons 
of precision. The tribes have learnt 
much of the art of warfare from 


their contact with us. and that has made 
them all the more formidable as enemies, 


Colonel Lockwood. 
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and our men had to unlearn a great deal 
of what they learnt before in order to 
meet the peculiar tactics of the enemy. 
The zeal and co-operation of the native 
princes and troops can hardly be over- 
estimated, and I think this is a striking 
testimony of the success of our rule in 
India. It is to be hoped that, at no 
great distance of time, we may arrive at 
a peaceful settlement with the tribes with 
whom we have been fighting, and with 
whose tribal institutions and laws we 
have no wish to interfere. With regard 
to the paragraph in the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne which alludes to the 
creation of fresh municipalities in che 
administration and government of 
London, that is a subject which has 
already created a great deal of interest 
outside this House, and will probably 
form the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion within it. I am not in the 
secrets of the Government, but I believe 
they have no intention whatever of dim- 
inishing the usefulness or dignity of that 
popular body, the London County Coun- 
cil. On the contrary, the Government 
have, I believe, approached this subject 
with the desire to increase rather than 
dimimish the interest taken by the citi- 
zens of London in municipal work. They 
believe that by the creation of fresh 
municipal areas they will relieve the 
great central body of a vast amount 
of detailed work which at present 
they are unable adequately to perform, 
and that it will enable men thoroughly 
acquainted with local wants to serve 
upon a local council, and to give the 
benefit of their experience, without de- 
manding the whole of their time. 
In doing this, the Government would be 
doing nothing more than increasing the 
scheme of 1888. I come now to that por- 
tion of the Speech which is naturally to 
myself, and others who are wearing the 
Queen’s uniform, the most interesting 
part of that Speech. For many years 
past the attention of this House, and of 
the nation, has been engrossed in the in- 
crease in the personnel and the material 
of the Navy, and, I think, wisely, and 
this year again the Government are coing 
for an increase of men. The noble Lord, 


the honourable Member for York 
City, whose presence we are 
glad to recognise on these benches, 


took a leading part in the initial de- 
velopment of that scheme. May I be 
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allowed to remark in passing how I wish 
that his presence here had not been 
caused by the death of the late Member 
for York City, whom (if some of us were 
perforce obliged to recognise in him an 
honoured political oppcnent) we all re- 
spected for his talents, and loved for the 
innate gentleness of his nature. 
Military Members of this House are only 
too glad to recognise the prior claims of 
the Navy as the senior branch of the 
Service, and we have felt no jealousy 
while its legitimate claims were being 
considered ; but we are grateful to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the promise 
that Army reforms shall be prominently 
brought before this House. The nation 
may ask how it is that these questions 
have not been brought before the House 
It is an easy reply, and to some, 
perhaps, a congenial task, whenever 
there are sins of omission to be accounted 
for, to lay the blame on the Front Bench 
of either Party, but I cannot help think- 
ing that in the present case there are 
others who should share the blame. The 
military Members of the House, and those 
interested in the Army, have been fairly 
numerous, and they have always received 
courteous attention from both sides oi 
the House when they have risen to 
speak, but I fear they have not always 
used their numbers and technical know- 
ledge to the best advantage. I have 
not had the advantage of being a Member 
of this House for a very long period, 
but I have noticed that.on the night of 
the Army Estimates the attendance was 
not very full. It went by the name of 
“the Colonel’s night.” I have noticed 
that the Members have not always 
directed their attention to broad ques- 
tions of re-organisation, but rather have 
occupied their attention with matters of 
petty detail. Small wonder, then, if the 
people outside this House should have 
said to themselves: “If the experts in 
the House of Commons are content with 
the state of the Army, surely we our- 
selves may rest content.” There have 
been, of course, distinguished exceptions 
to this rule, such as the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North-east 
Manchester, my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast, the hon. 
Member for Hythe, the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Yarmouth, and the hon. Member for 


before. 
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Hammersmith ; but they have been the 
exception, and not the rule. I notice 
that that distinguished officer, the noble 
Lord. who holds the office of Commander- 
in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Army, in mak- 
ing a speech a short time ago at the 
London Rifle Club, said that if he be- 
lieved what he read and what he heard, 
he should believe that the British Army 
was in a moribund condition. I do not 
think, Sir, that this is a fair description 
of the present state of public opinion as 
to the condition of the Army. What we 
do think is, that unless the proper 
remedies are applied at the proper time, 
that which is now a slight ailment might 
in time become a dangerous disease. 
What public opinion holds—and I think 
it is backed up by the military opinion 
in this House—is that our numbers are 
insufficient, the conditions of the Service 
are not sufficiently attractive, and that 
the existing organisation is not the best 
for our present requirements. In the 
last sixty years we have added 2,000,009 
square miles to our possessions. We 
know how even Secretaries of State for 
War have entered the War Office with 
their minds full of generous measures of 
reform, and how many have left it with- 
out having done anything, except to add 
to that exceedingly broad path which is 
supposed to be paved with good inten- 
tions. Sir, we gratefully recognise the 
value of the reforms foreshadowed in th2 
gracious Speech from the Throne, and 
we shall wait for the details shortly to 
be laid before the House, while we do 
congratulate the Government and the 
Secretary of State for War on their 
desire to add to the efficiency of the 
Army. Our Army costs the nation about 
£18,000,000 a year. It is small, indeed, 
compared with the vast masses of the 
troops of foreign nations. Fortunately 
we cannot attempt to vie with them in 
numbers. We have not the smallest wish 
to do so. But we can see that for our 
£18,000,000 we get good value for our 
money in the shape of well-equipped, 
well-organised, and really efficient forces. 
There is a great deal in our present 
system which is extremely useful, and a 
great deal that is absolutely indispen- 
sable. There are some light-hearted 
souls who are perfectly ready to abolish 
our present system root and branch. I 
confess that I think such a course not 
only dangerous but impossible. Per- 
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haps my Tory instincts teach me that 
this is another of those cases in which 
it is better to mend than to end. For 
there is a great deal in our present 
system which is extremely useful and a 
great deal which is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. We have lately had the advantage 
of reading some interesting letters from 
the hon. Member for West Belfast, whose 
knowledge of Army matters is undoubted, 
and whose clearness of declaration leaves 
nothing to be desired, except by those 
who differ from him. We have also had 
some interesting statistics from a late 
valued civil servant on the same subject. 
Utrum horum mavis accipe? After all 
we must remember that it is the country 
which pays the eighteen millions, and it 
is the country which you will have to 
satisfy by your reforms. I sincerely 
believe that when the proposals of the 
Government are laid before the House 
they will be found to be fully satisfactory 
to those who have the efficiency of the 
Army at heart. I have no idea of what 
the reforms of the Government are, but 
I know that the Government are earnest 
in their wish to improve the present 
state of affairs in the Army. We have 
reason this year, especially, to see that 
reforms are absolutely necessary. Last 
year’s abnormal demands brought to 
light in unmistakable terms the want of 
elasticity in our present system, which 
is based upon the maintenance of a 
proper proportion between the Army 
abroad and the Army at home. If you 
start with a deficiency of 10 battalions 
and a small war arises requiring ex- 
peditionary force, without the power of 
dealing with your reserves, you at once 
fall into difficulties. But they are diffi- 
culties which must be faced and met. 
To maintain an Army in peace time on 
war footing is impossible, to fill up your 
expeditionary force with recruits would 


be madness, and to steal from your 
other battalions is, I think, the 
worst crime of all; so that the 


only course left is to employ your 
reserves. I hope that the Government 
will see their way to effect this reform. 
I know that it is dangerous to make too 
frequent calls on your reservists for fear 
of injuring their permanent employment, 
but this is a difficulty which must be 
faced and met. A three years’ engage- 


ment is very likely to be popular, but 
Colonel Lockwood. 
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the difficulty of providing drafts is one 
that may arise. With regard to the War 
Office, I hope we may now see the dawn 
of better things, and that the Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of their policy as re- 
gards other overgrown central Powers, 
may see their way to some measure 
of decentralisation. Such a reform would 
enormously add to the efficiency of the 
Army. I say nothing about the popularity 
because popularity, as we all know, is a 
fickle jade. I have known many popular 
officers who were not so valuable after all. 
Innumerable proposals have been pressed 
upon the Government, all of them abso- 
lutely perfect from the author’s point of 
view. I have no right to enter upon 
these now, but I should like to conclude 
with the hope that the Government may 
see their way to assist retired soldiers to 
permanent employment. I am aware of the 
extreme difficulty that surrounds this 
question. I don’t think any comparison 
between our own and foreign armies 
in this respect is possible, but I believe 
no action of the Government would be 
more likely to increase the popularity of 
the Service and add a greater stimulus 
to recruiting. The Under Secretary of 
State for War, who will have charge of 
these reforms in this House, will have a 
difficult task to perform, but I feel sure 
that he will bring to bear the same tact 
and discretion he showed last Session in 
the conduct of military business. I 
believe that the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are as anxious as we are 
that the standard of excellence and 
general efficiency of the Army should be 
maintained. I would like to make a few 
concluding remarks on a subject of great 
moment. I have rescued this innocent 
from the Créche, where I found it in 
dubious company amongst Bills dealing 
with Laws relating to Prisons, Limited 
Liability Companies, and Church Patron- 
age—the subject of secondary education. 
I have no idea what the Government are 
going to do; but we know of the ad- 
vances foreign nations are making in this 
direction, and the pecuniary sacrifices 
they have made. We have seen 
how keen our competition for trade 
is with them, and we know that 
until own secondary education 
is materially organised we can hardly 
expect to meet competitors success- 
fully. I trust that when the Govern- 
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ment find themselves able to deal 
with the subject they will see their way 
to establish a paramount central autho- 
rity with a professional council and a 
registration of school teachers. 
Viscount MILTON, in seconding the 
Motion, said: I cannot help feeling, 
after the series of eloquent remarks 
. which the honourable and _ gallant 
Gentleman made to the House, that any 
few remarks I may have to make will 
compare extremely disadvantageously. 
My honourable and gallant friend, the 
Mover, has referred, with the advantages 
which belong to him of extensive mili- 
tary knowledge and experience, to the 
welcome announcement in the Gracious 
Speech that a further augmentation of 
the strength of the Army will occupy a 
foremost place amongst the Measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government will 
bring before the House. I propose to 
add nothing to the weighty observations 
which have fallen from my honourable 
and gallant Friend, beyond offering to 
the House, with much diffidence, the 
opinion that if we wish for the success 
of our diplomacy, which is another way 
of expressing the proposition, if we wish 
to avoid war, the safest and surest way 
to do so is to allow the world to observe 
that our military resources, as well as 
our naval resources, are adequate to the 
task of defending our colonies, our com- 
merce, and all our rights. With regard 
to the operations in the Soudan, I ven- 
ture to remark that in my opinion those 
operations are warranted alike by our 
duty to Egypt and our duty to ourselves. 
We have a practical object of the first 
magnitude to attain, namely, the resti- 
tution to civilisation of regions which 
formerly, in some degree at all events, 
enjoyed its blessings, but which have 
relapsed to the domination of a cruel, 
grinding, slave-owning tyranny. An ob- 
ject such as that alone were worth mili- 
tary efforts on the part of the British 
Empire. But there is a consideration 
beyond that. The key strategically to 
the existence and material progress of 
Egypt is admitted to be found in com- 
mand of the upper waters of the Nile. 
How can we pose as having secured the 
well-being and security of Egypt whilst 
the forces of the Khalifa remain a men- 
ace and a deterrent to civilisation, com- 
merce and prosperity. I should like 
to say a few words upon the paragraph 
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in the Gracious Speech which deals with 
operations beyond the Indian Frontier. 
Everything connected with the welfare of 
our Indian Empire and our Indian fellow- 
subjects must ever be of the deepest in- 
terest to me, because I served an appren- 
ticeship under the Noble Marquis the 
Secretary of State for War in that por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Dominions. It 
may be a relief to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to hear that I do not intend to an- 
ticipate or usurp the function which 
properly belongs to them of defending 
the policy of operations beyond the an- 
cient frontier of India. But whilst I de- 
cline to tread the thorny paths of policy 
unless equipped with official knowledge, 
I trust the House will permit me to 
convey a few words of appreciation to 
the right honourable Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean upon the con- 
vincing arguments he employed in a 
Yorkshire journal in October last, and 
which deserve the widest publicity on 
account of the great authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman upon all subjects 
of that character. I cannot forbear, Mr. 
Speaker, paying my tribute of admira- 
tion to the splendid examples of bravery 
and endurance which the Frontier opera- 
tions have been the means of calling 
forth, and I venture to express the 
admiration of most hon. Members, not 
only for the gallant British troops in 
India, but also for those troops of Her 
Majesty’s who, in making our Indian 
Empire in the past, have been friends 
in need, as they were friends in deed, 
and perhaps some day these manly, 
colonial brothers-in-arms whom, thanks 
to the forethought and consideration of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, we had the proud 
privilege of meeting and of forming ac- 
quaintanceship with during last year, 
the year of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, may 
be privileged to share as a right in the 
laurels which the British soldier seldom, 
if ever, fails to reap, no matter in what 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions or 
what part of the world he may be 
employed. With reference to the para 
graph in the Gracious Speech, which 
deals with the spread of distress in 
our West Indian Colonies, arising from 
a fall in the price of sugar, which is 
traceable to the undue competition of 
bounty-fed countries, all those who wish, 
not only to provide new fields for the 
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markets of our provinces, but who also 
wish to see our oldest colonies main- 
taining in some degree, at any rate, their 
former vigor, will rejoice to see that 
negotiations are now proceeding, with a 
view to a conference concerning the 
bounty-fed products of other countries, 
also that in the meantime Her Majesty’s 
Government proposes submitting to this 
House measures whereby the distress of 
our fellow subjects in the West Indies 
may be alleviated, and very possibly may 
be the means of initialling new indus- 
tries, and I would ask the House to 
observe that this measure partakes, at 
the same time, of generosity and of jus- 
tice, inasmuch as for many years past 
our home populations have been reap- 
ing no inconsiderable advantage from 
the reduction in the price of sugar 
owing to foreign competition. But this 
advantage has been pretty widely dif- 
fused over our large populations, and 
it would, Mr. Speaker, be abhorrent if the 
people of this country should fail to 
administer in their dire necessity to 
some of our oldest colonies, who, from 
no fault of their own, are on the verge 
of ruin owing to the very considerations 
which give such great advantages to 
ourselves. Turning to domestic legisla- 
tion foreshadowed in Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s Speech, the House will be glad 
to observe the promise of a measure 
dealing with Private Bills and legisla- 
tion in Scotland. The measure, which is 
designed to relegate the sanction of 
enterprise and of public works to those 
localities most interested, has the advan- 
tage of increased expedition, probably 
of increased efficiency and undoubtedly 
of reduced cost. There will be no differ- 
ence of opinion, I venture to hope, in 
tuis House, that Scotland is entitled to 
every legislative benefit compatible with 
Imperial interests which Parliament can 
afford to give her. The next point upon 
which I should like to touch, Sir, is 
one which I hope will touch the hearts 
of every hon. Member and right hon. 
Member in this House, and that is the 
question of the extension of local self- 
government to Ireland. This House is 
not entirely in the dark with regard to 
the lines upon which Her Majesty’s 
Government will proceed in this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, made a most 
important announcement in this House 
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during last Session, the main features of 
which he has lately repeated at Man- 
chester. In substance, the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government will follow in 
regard to this matter, will be to couple 
with local self-government a grant in 
relief and local taxation upon a broad 
and generous basis. I especially call 
the attention of the House to the im- 
portant announcement with which the 
First Lord wound up his remarks on 
that occasion, namely, that the Govern- 
ment were determined that those benefits 
which they desire each class should have 
under this Act should be adequately 
secured, both to owner and occupier. A 
measure such as this is one which a 
Unionist Government is especially called 
upon to bring forward, in order to dispel 
the accusations—and, I venture to sug- 
gest, the unjust accusations—that under 
our present system in Ireland it is im- 
possible to render here an equal measure 
of those privileges which have been ren- 
dered to England and Scotland. If you 
give local self-government to Ireland, 
the natural impulses and interests of 
the Irish people will be to further such 
local interests as beget enterprise, and 
the House needs no words from me to 
show that enterprise should beget em- 
ployment, and employment should beget 
prosperity. This is an essential requisite 
to a thrifty, peaceful, and progressive 
country. I venture to predict that if 
this measure of local self-government to 
Ireland be finally placed upon the Statute 
Book in such a form as to be at once 
wide and just, I shall hail the advent 
of that Act as one who is a resident in 
Ireland and has the interests of Ireland at 
heart. The wider it is the better, and I 
venture to submit, Sir, that the people 
of Ireland will have good reason to look 
back to this 62nd year of Her Gracious 
Majesty’s reign, and to a boon which 
they will have received from this House. 
I would like to suggest the earnest hope 
that the greatest possible interest will 
be taken throughout Ireland in the pas- 
sage of this Measure, in fact, such an 
interest as has not been evinced by the 
Irish people with regard to legislation 
in Ireland, whether in this House or 
in the other, of late years. If I am 
justified in thus speaking, and my humble 
experience as a resident in Ireland leads 
me to believe that I am justified, hon. 
Members may confidently anticipate 
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during the present Session in many an 
Irish homestead; in many an _ Irish 
country town, and in many an Irish 
hamlet, great anxiety to ascertain, to 
gauge, and realise the scope and full 
value of the benefit bestowed upon the 
Irish people by this great measure. The 
peace which has now so long prevailed 
in Ireland has brought out the capacity 
for restraint, the respect for order which 
some were tempted to deny as possible 
attributes of the Irish race. Experience 
has given the lie to any such misappre- 
hension, and a situation has at length 
arisen which renders apparent to hon. 
Members the opportunities of dealing 
with the question of the grant of local 
self-government to Ireland at the pre 
sent time. It is, therefore, only a just 
recognition of a welcome and acknow- 
ledged fact that a generous measure of 
local self-government should be the re- 
sjonse of the Imperial Parliament, the 
ostensible token that the people of Ire- 
land have deserved well of the Empire 
as a whole of which they form so im- 
portant a part, and if I may call upon 
my Irish friends and fellow subjects to 
set the seal upon the peace which has 
arisen, and to utilise all their best en- 
deavours in bringing about material 
developments of their country, and as 
jar as they possibly can to give over the 
system of pursuing after shadows. I 
venture to say that it must be apparent 
to all that a peaceful and settled Ireland 
would have a greater claim upon the 
goodwill and on the respect of the 
responsible British peoples than the 
factionary country which we remem- 
ber some few years back. Mr. 
Speaker, I have endeavoured, accord- 
ing to the best of my ability, to put the 
points which have occurred to me in con- 
nection with Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech, which has been read, and if my 
shortcomings have been too evident to 
this House, as they have been too evident 
to myself, I venture to hope that the 
clemency for which this House is so noted 
may be extended to me in proportion—I 
may say it will be a large proportion— 
as I have seen it extended to others. Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to second the Address. 

*Tuz Ricut Hon. Sir WILLIAM 
VERNON HARCOURT (Monmouth- 
shire): Mr. Speaker, the hon. and 
gallant Mover of this Address need 
hardly, I think, appeal to the in- 
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dulgence of this House. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is an old and uni- 
versal favourite in the House of Com- 
mons, and we are always charmed to 
hear him, even if he fails to convince. 
He has dealt, as we all know he would 
deal, with many controversial topics in 
an uncontroversial spirit. I would say 
to him, as I would say to the seconder, 
that we will reserve severe criticism of 
their arguments until they occupy the 
Bench below which I feel sure at some 
future date they will occupy. Turning 
to the Seconder of the Address at a time 
when the House has so many melan- 
choly vacancies in its ranks, from the 
venerable statesman who, for more than 
half a century by his private character 
and his public services, had deserved and 
received the respect of all parties of the 
House to that severe loss which has fallen 
upon this Bench, and that colleague to 
whom the Mover of this Address has paid 
so true and so graceful a testimony—I 
say, in the presence of these considera- 
tions, we must welcome every young re- 
cruit to this House who appears to fill up 
the places of those who have fallen in 
our midst; and, Sir, I venture to say 
that the House has seldom welcomed— 
favourably welcomed, I would say—the 
presence of one of those youngest mem- 
bers more cordially than it has done to- 
night. I scarcely remember a youthful 
member of this House addressing it with 
so much promise of future Parliamen: 
tary success as he has shown. He has 
dealt with topics upon which he had a 
right, from his family connection, to speak 
in a manner which will meet with the 
approval of both sides of the House, al- 
though I cannot accept altogether the 
sanguine view of the results which may 
follow from a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland. I will now turn to the Address, 
and to the topics which are suggested by 
the Speech from the Throne, and I may 
say to many other topics which are not 
alluded to in the Speech from the 
Throne. I am sure that the Govern- 
ment cannot, and will not, complain that 
the House and the country look for and 
demand from them explanations upon 
many questions—more questions, I 
think, than I ever recollect to have been 
forced or been compelled to call 
attention to at the commencement 
of a Session of Parliament. I am 
sure that the Leader of this House 
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will not take any objection to a claim 
of that character, for I see that 
when he addressed his constituents, a few 
weeks ago, in what I may characterise 
as a very able speech, he remarked 
upon the circumstance that in three 
successive years he had come before 
them, and that in each year there was 
a new panorama of foreign complications 
with which he felt called upon to deal. 
The centre of interest, he said, moved 
first to America, then to Africa, 
then to the near East, and then 
to the far East. Centres of interest, no 
doubt, but different centres, rather like 
the description of one of those circular 
storms in which the fierce blast blows 
from every quarter of the globe in turn. 
Whatever else they may be, the centres of 
interest cannot be described as peaceful, 
considering that at this moment we have, 
in different parts of the world, not far 
off a hundred thousand men under arms. 
I believe we are told 70,000 men in 
India, some thousands in Egypt, and 
more troops despatched in different direc- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Colonial Secretary, has claimed credit 
for this state of things as a special 
virtue in the dispensation of this 
Administration. He said, and I think 
you will agree with him, that “we are 
living in a most interesting time.” 
But, he says with satisfaction, “I never 
remember myself a time in which our 
history was so full, in which day by day 
brought us new objects of interest, and 
let me say, day by day, new objects of 
anxiety.” If the aim of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Administration were to bring 
about new objects’ of interest 
and anxiety, I can only congratulate 
them upon their complete success. 
The objects of anxiety are numerous 
enough; but, Sir, in all the troubles 
by which we are surrounded, we always 
had one consolation—we always had 
one refuge—we reposed with confidence 
in the bosom of the Concert of Europe. 
That would always save us from all dan- 
gers. Sir, we wanted some consolation, 
because in addition to the anxiety in- 
dicated by the First Lord of the 





Treasury and by the Colonial Secretary, 
there was a far more formidable symp- 
tom, and that was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is officially, I believe, a 
man of peace, and, I had believed, was so 
in his personal capacity. He found it neces- 
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sary to talk with a light heart of war, 
and I confess myself, being of a pacific 
disposition, I would gladly exchange some 
of this interest at the price of a little 
less anxiety. However, if we are asked 
to look to the Concert of Europe for the 
preservation of peace, we cannot place 
that reliance upon it which was pre- 
scribed to us some time ago. Twelve 
months ago, or six months ago, any 
man who doubted the absolute 
wisdom and efficacy of the Concert 
of Europe would have been liable to 
have been indicted for Jése majesté— 
would have been considered to have 
uttered political blasphemy. We were 
told that if the Concert of Europe 
broke down, if in any way it mis- 
carried, we should find ourselves in the 
midst of universal and terrible war, and 
that any man who questioned the Concert 
of Europe was the enemy of the. peace of 
mankind. That was the language that 
was held a short time ago. | What is 
the position now of the Concert of 
Europe? What is the reputation of this 
Areopagus—this federation of Europe 
which was to give law to the world? It 
is not only discarded, but derided 
by its worshippers and its high 
priests. Well, Sir, there is a euphe- 
mistic description of itin the Speech from 
the Throne. It says that “the question 
of an autonomous Government for the 
Island of Crete has occupied the atten- 
tion of the Powers.” But when Minis- 
ters are not speaking from the Throne 
they use very different language. 
The First Lord of the ‘Treasury 
exhausted the resources of his agree- 
able satire upon the Concert of 
Europe. He says that the best thing 
it could do would be to toss up, in the 
hope that it might find a third-rate can- 
didate as a Christian Governor for Crete. 
That was the last resource he recom- 
mended to the baffled and embarrassed 
Concert of Europe. And I observe that the 
great organ of the Concert of Europe, 
and of Her Majesty’s Government, only 
a few days ago denounced the august 
stolidity of the Concert des Impuis- 
sances. This is the view of the great 
supporter of the Concert of Europe, and 
the Colonial Secretary came down upon 
the Areopagus with a still heavier hand. 
He said: “I sympathise with those 
who denounce the impotence of the great 
International tribunal to secure peace 
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and order in Crete, and bring justice and 
good government to Armenia. It is a 
disgrace to all the Powers of Europe. I 
will go further, and say that most men 
are coming to the conclusion that the 
present position is intolerable, and that 
it cannot be allowed to continue indefi- 
nitely. We know that there is a risk. 
I hope it will not be our duty to pre- 
serve our right to independence and isola- 
tion.” If any of us had spoken in this tone 
six months ago, or three months ago, we 
should have been described as people who 
desired war in Europe, but now every- 
body talks with the greatest freedom of 
the dissolution of this august stolidity, 
and say if what we want to be done is not 
done, we will leave the Concert at once. 
I think, Sir, that the bugbear of univer- 
sal war, by which weak and foolish per- 
sons have allowed themselves to be 
scared, has been dispelled. Read- 
ing these statements by leading 
members of the Government, I should 
gather that the steam-roller had 
been discarded, and at all events the 
Colonial Secretary is ready at once to 
start off in Lord Salisbury’s hansom as 
the representative of isolated action. 
Well, Sir, this is isolated action which 
they seem disposed to adopt, but I 
think we are entitled to ask them 
what they are going to do, and 
how they propose to accomplish it. 
the right hon. Gentleman says what 
they have to do is to restore peace and 
order in Crete and to give justice to 
Armenia. ‘The last effort—I will not say 
of the Conceit of Europe but of the noa- 
Concert—has been the proposal to confer 
the Governorship of Crete on Prince 
George of Greece. Supposing that that 
proposal had been made, as it ought to 
have been made, twelve months ago, 
what evils might have been avoided. If 
the Concert of Europe has seen what 
we have always maintained—.e., that the 
only true and sound solution of the ques- 
tion of Crete is the recognition of its 
connexion with Greece—how many evils, 
how many miseries might have been 
averted? When we remember the 
vituperation and obloquy heaped upon 
Greece, and upon everybody who sympa- 
thised with Greece at one time, and when 
we understand that Russia is now 
proposing, and England and France are 
supporting, the candidature of Prince 
George of Greece as Governor of Crete, 
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gig of time brings its revenge, and 
we may throw back upon these 
gentlemen the language, the unworthy 
language of vituperation of Greece, and 
of all those who sympathise with that 
country. For my part, I never had any 
confidence in this Concert of Europe. In 
order that a Concert of the Powers should 
be of any avail they should have some 
common interest and some common aim. 
But these Powers never had any common 
interest or any common aim. When 
the policy of Canning, which led to the 
emancipation of Greece was inaugurated, 
it commenced by Mr. Canning refusing to 
go into a Concert with Powers whom he 
knew would be adverse to the interests 
he desired to promote. And what was 
the combination he made? It was 
similar to that which is promoting the 
candidature of Prince George of Greece ; 
it was a combination of England, Russia, 
and France, and Mr. Canning saw that if 
it included Powers who necessarily by 
their interests would be opposed to the 
policy he desired to maintain, it would 
certainly fail. But the right hon. 
Gentleman says that even if this Concert 
has. utterly failed to do justice to 
Armenia, and to give autonomy to Crete, 
it has preserved the peace of Euryspe. 
But you did not want for that purpose 
such a Concert as that. You can always 
preserve peace by not going to 
war. It was not the Concert that 
preserved the peace of Europe. The 
arrangement as to the Balkan provinces 
—which is said to have secured peace— 
was not made by the Concert of Europe, 
but it was a private compact between 
Russia and Austria. In any _ event 
the Concert did not prevent war 
between Turkey and Greece. Possibly 
it was the cause of that war, for 
there may have been Powers which did 
not desire that war to be prevented. These 
were not the works of the Concert of 
Europe. The Concert did undertake to 
give autonomy to Crete, but what is the 
condition of that autonomy after twelve 
months? The French Minister, speaking 
last year on this subject, said, “The 
Powers have taken charge of Crete as a 
deposit.” But what have you done with 
this deposit? Day after day you read 
of the most deplorable misery, anarchy, 
and starvation in Crete. And yet 
nothing has been done! What is the 
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present position of the Concert of 
Europe? As _ regards Armenia, it 
appears from what we can see to be like 
some joint stock company about to be 
wound up. Armenia is written off as a 
bad debt, and Crete is apparently in 
liquidation. What progress has been 
made towards its autonomy? First 
the Admirals consult; then they 
write to the representatives of their 
Powers at Constantinople; and then 
those representatives at Constanti- 
nople, if they can agree, which they 
seldom do, send a despatch to the Porte, 
and it is declined with thanks by the 
Sultan. The only person who really has 
any authority and power in the Concert 
of Europe is, no doubt, the Sultan at 
Constantinople. That is the present 
situation. The Secretary for the Colonies 
has at last come to the conclusion that 
England has been befooled long enough. 
I do not quarrel with him in that con. 
clusion, but Ithink he might have arrived 
at it a little sooner. And in the mean- 
time, while you in the Concert of Europe 
were dealing with matters in the Near 
East while you imagined you were a 
harmonious Areopagus disposing of the 
affairs of mankind like some great bene- 
ficent, omniscient, omnipotent Federa- 
tion, your partners were disposing of 
the Far East without your knowledge, 
without your consent, and apparently 
without taking any counsel with you at 
all. What have your concerting colleagues 
done? What are the arrangements which 
have been made by your trusty com- 
panions of the Federation in the Far 
East! Do you know, or are you 
ignorant on the point? If you 
know, all we ask is that you 
should tell us. It often, of course, occurs 
that in regard to great transactions Gov- 
ernments are not at liberty, and it is 
not politic for them, to reveal what they 
know, but when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer comes forward and says that 
there are things to be defended at the 
cost of war— 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: Risk! 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, I read it 
cost, and cost is a more fitting word for 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and when 
we are told of war one is reminded of the 
old text, which says that before you run 
the risk of going to war you should 
count the cost of it. But it is a very 
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ward and talks of war, whether it be the 
risk or the cost of it. As regards the 
defence of English commerce and of 
treaty rights, the Government may 
count on the support of the country and 
of the House of Commons. They may 
do so confidently, I am perfectly sure 
of that. But what we have to ask— 
what the Government, when they are 
talking of war, ought to let us know— 
is in what manner the commercial rights 
and the treaty rights of this country are 
imperilled, and in respect of what acts 
are these menaces of war employed and 
to whom are they addressed? That is a 
serious matter, and it takes these ques- 
tions entirely out of the category of dip- 
lomatic secrecy, because it is not usual 
or prudent to begin negotiations by talk- 
ing about war. War is a terrible thing; 
it is what the French call a _ big 
word; and when it is spoken by a re- 
sponsible Government you suppose it is 
not the beginning, but the end of negotia- 
tions. Everybody knows that we have had 
some experience of the difficulties created 
by rash language in our relations with 
America about Venezuela. When 
you have menacing language of this kind 
employed it makes it far more difficult 
to arrive at a peaceful solution, and 
therefore I say that the situation created 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer talk- 
ing about war is such as to make it in 
the highest degree desirable—and, in- 
deed, necessary—that we should under- 
stand what is this danger, and what is 
the character of it. Now, Sir, as I under- 
stand this Eastern question, there are 
two totally distinct things. First, the 
claim to defend treaty rights and equality 
of commercial treatment. That I gather 
to be the policy of the Government, both 
from the speech of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and also the communiqué 
made to Leeds the other day by a near 
relative of his. In that policy I entirely 
concur. But you do not tell us how it 
is threatened and who is threatening it. 
That is a declaration which we ought to 
have. But apart from that—per- 
fectly separable—is the question of 
the Loan. I am quite sure there is no 
desire, in a matter of this kind, to deal 
with it from a party point of view. We 
have never been told whether thestate- 
ments that have been published in the 
Press as to the Loan and its conditions 
are or are not accurate. The Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer expressed dissent from 
the accuracy of these declarations. I 
think the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs rather set them up again after- 
wards. We ought to know with refer- 
ence to this Loan what is the position to- 
day? Have you concluded it? If you 
have not concluded it, why have you 
not? Then as regards the conditions, 
are they a sine gud non of the Loan, or 
are the conditions to have any force? 
One condition is the establishment of a 
new port—I do not venture to pro 
nounce its name—in the neighbourhood 
of Port Arthur. What is the situation? 
Does that claim stand or fall by the Loan? 
or does it hold in regard to the general 
principles of commercial rights? These 
are all questions on which, in the alarm 
naturally felt in consequence of the lan- 
guage which has been employed of the 
peril to the commercial interests of Ene 
land, we ought to have full and frank 
information from the Government. As 
I have said, we are all for supporting 
treaty rights: but upon that matter I 
am anxious to say a word upon a set 
of papers that have appeared during the 
Recess upon which we have had no 
opportunity of commenting—I refer to 
the papers relating to Madagascar. 
With Madagascar we had treaty 
rights of the most explicit character. 
We had treaty rights under two 
heads, one which gave us Consular juris- 
diction, and the other which gave us 
very favourable commercial tariffs. Now, 
France in February, 1896, undertook the 
military occupation of Madagascar, and 
Lord Salisbury very properly reserved 
all British rights in the face of that oc- 
cupation. I will not go into details, but 
I will just mention the dates which are 
important. On the 10th of April, 1896, 
the annexation of Madagascar was an- 
nounced, and the French Minister there- 
upon declared the treaty rights were 
abrogated. Upon that, on the 10th of 
August, 1896, Lord Salisbury wrote, I 
think, as strong and peremptory a dis- 
patch as was ever penned by a British 
Minister, and he charged the French 
Government with having broken their 
pledges, with the abrogation of the 
treaty, with a violation of international 
law, and declared that the effect of what 
had been done would be to destroy 
British trade with the Island. To that 
dispatch no reply was made. Confer- 
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ences went on about the Consular juris- 
diction. I will say nothing about them, 
because that was an exchange of juris- 
diction with Zanzibar. We gave up our 
Consular jurisdiction in Madagascar, and 
the French gave up theirs in Zanzibar. 
The real point is the commercial tariff. 
There was this dispatch sent on the 10th 
of August, and not a word more was said 
on that subject till April, 1897. ‘The 
whole matter was allowed to slumber 
for nine months, and then Lord Salisbury 
asked for an answer to the dispatch 
of 1896. The French Minister merely 
replied that he was rather surprised at 
the request after such a lapse of time, and 
that he had nothing more to say about 
it, for the treaties were abolished, the 
English tariff was gone, and the French 
tariff applied. That is the end of the 
correspondence. According to the papers 
delivered, the whole affair ended in May, 
and not a word more passes on the sub- 
ject. Now in international law precedents 
have a great weight, and when you are 
going to issue as you may be justified in 
taking issue upon the vital subject of the 


preservation of treaty rights, people 
will ask what is the practical out 
come of this Madagascar correspon- 


dence. Perhaps the Under-Secretary 
will be able to tell us something of what 
has happened since last May on this 
question, and whether it is to be taken 
as an established principle that the an- 
nexation of territory abrogates all the 
rights to which that territory was 
previously subject in respect of 
other powers. I want to know what 
the position of the Government is. 
It seems to me that that, at any 
rate, is the principle established by the 
Madagascar correspondence. I should 
not have referred to this at such length, 
except that I cannot help feeling 
that the matter is a very serious 
one, and has an important bearing on 
the whole question of treaty rights. 
There are many other subjects upon which 
it is necessary to ask the Government for 
an explanation. West Africa is one of 
those subjects of interest and, it will not 
be denied, of anxiety, to which the 
Colonial Secretary referred. I am, how- 
ever, conscious that this is a very diffi- 
cult, I might almost say a dangerous, one, 
and I shall not press the Government to 
say more upon that subject than they 
feel would be to the public advantage 
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at this moment. I will only say I think 
it would be a shame to a civilised coun- 
try if they did not come to a proper 
understanding on a question of that kind. 
There is another question—that with 
regard to South Africa. That is a matter 
in which we are all deeply interested, 
and I hope the Colonial Secretary will 
give us some information upon it. What 
has been done with reference to the re- 
organisation of the Chartered Company 
of South Africa? We were told at the 
end of last Session that the Colonial 
Secretary contemplated making new ar- 
rangements in that matter. It was ob- 
viously and absolutely necessary to re- 
constitute the Chartered Company. 
Here you have an immense territory, 
many times bigger than the United King- 
dom, governed how, and by whom? By 
a Company which has made no report 
even to its shareholders for two years. 
We know nothing about its administra- 
tion, and we certainly have not had a 
very flattering account of it in the report 
of Sir Richard Martin. We certainly 
desire to know by whom this Company 
is being administered, through whom, 
and on what conditions. That is a fair 
inquiry to make of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Troubles never come alone. What 
is the state of things in Uganda? The 
accounts are most disquieting, and make 
one fear that any day one may hear most 
disastrous news from that country. As 
far as any information that we possess 
goes, it is to the effect that the trouble 
in Uganda arose from an expedition of 
Major Macdonald, and that the Soudanese 
troops refused to join in this expedition. 
Dut of that arose the mutiny of the 
Soudanese troops. They betrayed us as 
they betrayed Emin; a more unsafe 
people to rely upon could not possibly 
be. What is this Macdonald expedition? 
We have a protectorate in Uganda, but, 
as I understand it, this expedition of 
Major Macdonald was to go outside 
Uganda, and it was for that reason that 
the Soudanese troops refuse to accompany 
it. I think we ought to ask, and we do ask 
the Government to state what was the 
object of this expedition of Major 
Macdonald, and what were’ the 
instructions that were given to him? 
because upon that must depend the judg- 
ment of the origin of this serious trouble 
in Uganda. Then there is the Soudan. 


There, as the Speech says, we are going 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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to send additional troops. I confess I 
was a little surprised at the view of the 
campaign put forward in this Speech. 
We have always thought that you were 
marching against the Khalifa at Khar- 
toum, but, as it is described in the 
Speech, the Khalifa is marching against 
you. That is a most singular and novel 
view of the campaign : 

“Intelligence, which is apparently trust- 
worthy, has been received of the intention of 


the Khalifa to advance against the Egyptian 
army in the Soudan.” 


When you were at Wady Halfa you were 
under no apprehensions of the Khalifa 
marching against you then. Then the 
Speech continues— 
“and I have, therefore, given directions that 
a contingent of British troops should be dis- 
patched ” 
not to assist the Khedive to go 
to Khartoum, but to defend the 
Khedive at Berber. The settled policy 
of England in Egypt up till last 
year was founded upon the deter- 
mination to abandon the Soudan. 
That was the policy of the Government 
of which the Colonial Secretary was a 
principal member, and with which also 
the Duke of Devonshire was connected. 
That policy was affirmed and confirmed 
when Lord Salisbury came into office, 
and he stated most distinctly that he 
had no intention of departing from that 
resolution. That has been the policy of 
England in Egypt for 12 years. The 
object of that policy, proclaimed and 
acted upon with consummate ability by 
Lord Cromer, was to develop the re- 
sources and sustain the credit of Egypt. 
But the present Government has de- 
parted from that policy, and has deter- 
mined on the reconquest of the Soudan. 
They talk in the Speech from the Throne 
of assisting the Khedive. But everyone 
knows that when you talk of Egypt, you 
mean England. This is a war made by 
the Government of Great Britain. This 
new policy, in my opinion, is one that 
demands a full and frank explanation 
by the Government, not only to this 
House and to this country, but to the 
world, of what their true objects and 
intentions are in Egypt. Hitherto you 
have satisfied yourself that you were 
developing the credit and resources of 
Egypt. You are now embarking upon 
something which is new. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It is two years old. 
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years is a short prescription to set up 
either in law or in policy. There are 
two things to consider in this matter. 
First, is it for the interest of Egypt? 
In our opinion it is not. Certainly it 
has not been for the financial interest 
of Egypt. It has already cost two mil- 
lions, of which you have advanced nearly 
half on loan. In consequence, public 
works have been suspended in Egypt, 
and the development of the fellaheen 
and of the commercial and agricultural 
interests must suffer in consequence of 
this policy. Nobody who is acquainted 
at all with the matter will contend for 
a moment that this new territory is 
likely to pay. If they have any doubt 
about it, I would recommend them to 
read an extremely able article in The 
Edinburgh Review, entitled “Dongola,” 
written by one who seems to thoroughly 
know the road, and who tells you that 
never in former times has the province 
paid its way (in the neighbourhood of 
Dongola) except as to a small part, and 
that since its devastation by the 
Khalifa it is impossible for it ever to 
do so. Again, it does not give any 
better frontier. No doubt, as one of the 
speakers said just now, you confer ad- 
vantages upon countries that you redeem 
from barbarism to civilisation, but 2 
venture to say that, with the difficulties 
and dangers by which you are sur- 
rounded, it is neither a prudent nor 
safe policy to lock up a British army at 
the Equator and undertake this un- 
necessary enterprise to add to your diffi- 
culties and embarrassments. That is 
the clear position which we take up as 
to the interests of England in this 
matter. I will not put it on any other 
footing, and I ask Gentlemen who tell 
us that we haveno army, why they sup- 
port a policy of sending out battalion after 
battalion to be shut up in Khartoum? 
When you get there what is your end? 
Everybody knows the difficulties you and 
your friend, the Khedive, will find there. 
You have, beyond Khartoum, the regions 
of Darfour, Khordofan and _ Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, full of warlike and hostile tribes. 
Who knows, too, what other foes 
you may have to face when you 
have got to Khartoum? You are 
not going to leave a_ small gar- 
rison there! It is quite obvious that 
every step you go the expenses and the 
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forces must be increased, and it seems to 
me to be what my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Montrose, calls a “ pre- 
posterous policy” in the present situa- 
tion in which England stands in the 
world to embark and commit yourselves 


to an enterprise the consequence of which ° 


no man can measure. You may find 
difficulties far greater than you expect, 
which you will be bound to face, and 
from which you cannot retire with 
safety. That is what I have to say 
on the subject of this policy in the 
Soudan. Then there is the question of 
your Indian frontier. That is a very great 
question, and it cannot be disposed of 
to-night. This frontier war has directly 
arisen from a course of conduct known by 
the familiar term of the “Forward” policy, 
and after what has happened in the last 
six months, the time has come when the 
House of Commons and the English 
people must pronounce for or against the 
spirit of the “ Forward” policy. This is a 
question upon which certainly we shall 
desire to give the House an opportunity 
of forming and expressing its opinion ; 
but to-night I must confine myself to 
the single point—and I think a very 
striking illustration of the “Forward” 
policy—of the occupation of Chitral. We 
sometimes hear of continuity of policy. 
We cannot be told that this was a con- 
tinuous policy, because it is a very re 
markable example of an Administration 
coming in and hurrying, with hardly 
time for examination, to reverse the 
policy of their predecessors. The noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) came down 
to the House and asked the Conservative 
Party to rejoice in the great work he 
had done in reversing the decision of the 
Government, and to occupy Chitral. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: That is 
not correct. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: We shall see. 
The noble Lord will have an oppor- 
tunity of challenging my statement later 
on. The Blue Books, delivered only to- 
day, of course require consideration, and 
the House will wish to have time to 
acquaint itself with them before the 
larger question of the rejection or adop- 
tion of the “Forward” policy is deter- 
mined. But there are some ques- 
tions about which we know the facts suf- 
ficiently well. We know very well that 
when the force went up to rescue the 
Resident at Chitral, a Proclamation 
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was issued that we did not intend 
permanently to occupy any  terri- 
tory amongst the independent tribes. 1 
venture to say that that was an impos- 
sible condition from the first, because it 
was quite plain that, if you intended per- 
manently to occupy Chitral, you must 
permanently occupy the road, and that 
whether the tribes liked it or not. In- 
deed, that was the view taken by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 


because the moment the Proclamation 
appeared the Under Secretary said: 


“Tf this Proclamation means—as it will un- 
doubtedly be interpreted to mean—that, 
having opened up the essential and inevitable 
road to Chitral, we are going again to allow 
it to be closed, it will be difficult to find words 
to describe the fatuity of such a decision.” 


Then, after the relief of Chitral, 
and after the Proclamation, the ques- 
tion arose whether Chitral should be 
evacuated or permanently occupied. 
That question was really determined on 
the question of the road. It was ad- 
mitted that the old road by Gilgit, 
through what might be called our 
own territory, was impracticable for 
all useful purposes; and, _ therefore, 
if Chitral was to be occupied, it 
could only be occupied by a _ road 
driven for 150 miles through independent 
tribes. The great materiality of this 
road was a thing perfectly well known. 
There is a book which I would commend 
to anybody who wishes to. understand 
this subject. I think it gives a more 
correct account of the condition of these 


tribes than any other book I have 
met with. It is called “Our Asiatic 
Neighbours,” by Mr. Thorburn. Tle 


says, speaking of Kohat, that 


“for nearly half a century now we have, for 
fear of hurting the feelings of the villages, 
refrained from insisting upon making the road 
practicable for wheel traffic, the attraction of 
an increased subsidy and large profits from 
road-making contracts failing to tempt the 
Afridis to agree to the construction of a wheel 
road, because the making of such a road would 
be to them a visible sign of the loss of their 
independence.” 


Then comes a passage, very remark- 
able to have been written just a year 
before this rising. He says: 


“The reason why we have never made the 
road through the Pass is that the Government, 
in its dealings as well with its Indian feuda- 
tories and subjects as with the most barbarous 
clans, has always been scrupulously faithful to 


Sir W. Harco cert. 
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its promises and engagements, and our original 
agreement with these tribes was that they 
should give us a right of way only, and no 
more. It is the knowledge of our good faith 
that gives England the great name she has 
through Central Asia—a fact which would go 
very much in our favour should the Afridis 
ever be called upon to take sides between 
Russia and England.” 

That is the view of Mr. Thorburn. 
That is why we _ have _ abstained 
from making roads of that character, and 
my right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Wolverhampton, when he _ gave his 
reasons to the Indian Government for 
not occupying Chitral and not occupying 
this road, stated that there was great 
danger in having a road 150 miles in 
length through tribes notorious for 
fanaticism and hostility to foreigners ; 
that there would be the great cost of its 
maintenance, and that the arrangement 
with the tribes might be broken up at 
a most critical moment, and that the 
work of the military force might have to 
be done over again. That is the main 
ground upon which we took our decision. 
The late Government, on the 13th June, 
decided that no military force or 
European agent should be kept at Chit- 
ral, and that no road should be made 
from Chitral to Peshawar. At a late 
hour—at the eleventh hour—the Indian 
Secretary has come to see the materiality 
of the road, and is anxious to declare 
that it was we, and not he, who made it. 
He thinks that is a splendid point to 
make. But how, and at what period, did 
he make this extraordinary discovery? 
because a good deal of his correspondence 


shows how little he knew regarding this 
road. 
THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


INDIA (Lord G. Hammon): May I ex- 
plain? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Let me, first of 
all, tell you what you have to explain. 
On 3rd September, 1894, the noble Lord 
said: “The important question at pre 
sent is whether a new road should be 
made to Peshawar.” Well, evidently he 


did not know at that time that 
there was already in existence the 
road that had been made by us. 


Then he comes forward on 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1896, and says: 


“The Government (meaning his Government) 
has succeeded in making an excellent road from 
Peshawar to Chitral.” 
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That is his 
in 1895 and the 
when he evidently still thinks that 
he has made the road. At Acton, I 
see, on November 10th this year, he 
came forward and said he knows the very 
day on which he made the road: 

“On 9th August, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, I assented to the construction and main- 
tenance of a road from Peshawar to Chitral.” 
Later on, no doubt, the noble Lord 
will explain how these persistent 
statements are consistent with the know- 
ledge he now says he always possessed, 
that it was we, and not he, who made 
the road. He says he always kept silence 
in order that we might commit ourselves. 
We cannot but ask what are the causes 
of the outbreak which led to this gallant 
but most unhappy campaign. Those 
who are responsible for it have been very 
anxious to assign every reason except the 
true one for it. I confess I saw with 
some indignation an attempt was 
made to throw the blame upon 
the Ameer. It was first suggested 
that it was the action of the 
Ameer. That was a most false and 
also a most dangerous charge. The 
next recourse they have is that it 
was the bad language used to the 
Sultan by statesmen of this country. It 
is not very usual for Ministers to attack 
their colleagues in this manner. Bad lan- 
guage! What was the language  ad- 
dressed to the Sultan? When the Prime 
Minister of England, speaking at the 
Guildhall, called down the wrath of 
Heaven upon the Sultan for his 
misdeeds, and consigned him and 
his government to the fate that 
belongs to those on whom the judgment 
of Providence descends, it was not the 
utterance of an unimportant person, but 
a denunciation of the Sultan—a deserved 
and rightful denunciation—by a man 
who claimed to represent the people of 
England. A more ridiculous and im- 
proper statement I never heard, and one, 
I think, quite unworthy to find its place 
in a solemn State paper like the dispatch 
of the Secretary of State. No, the reai 
cause has, I think, been stated, and as 
we shall be called on to press the view 
of what we believe to be the cause, I will 
state the words of Sir Nevill Chamber- 
lain. He said this: 


“No nation is more alive than our own to 
the spirit of patriotism, but unfortunately, in 
my opinion, the notion prevails far too greatly 


second declaration—one 
other in 1896— 
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among us that this sentiment and impulse is 
set aside as of no moment whenever we come 
into contact with it in others to whom we are 
opposed. A new departure has been embarked 
upon. Outposts have been pushed forward inside 
the hills ; permanent garrisons have been estab- 
lished on lands belonging to the tribesmen ; 
valleys have been opened out, and roads made, 
with the object of letting them understand 
that they are no longer independent, but that 
they are at our mercy; and the whole system 
of intercourse with them has made them aware 
that the old order of things has passed away. 
It is these acts that have led the tribes to 
coalesce; it is this system that has taught 
them that union is strength, and has fanned a 
spirit of resistance that will be transmitted to 
future generations.” 

This is, I believe, the cause that has 
led up to the outbreak in India. What 
is the true spirit and aim of this Forward 
Policy? The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in India comes forward 
and says civilisation and _ barbarism 
cannot exist side by side and at 
the same time peaceably and_in- 
dependently as neighbours, and what 
is the use of talking of the independence 
of the tribes when such language as that 
is used? That is the language of the 
Forward Policy, and it is against that 
language and_= spirit of policy we 
are determined to protest. That is the 
spirit in which this war was undertaken, 
and it was said it was all fanaticism, and 
we knew there were fanatical tribes 
through whose territory we were driving 
a road and fortifying a road for 150 
miles. [read a document which put for- 
ward the explanation that it was the 
Mullahs’ doing, but what gave the Mul- 
lahs the text on which they were preach- 
ing? The first-document says: 

“The Kaftirs are taking possession of all the 
country, and the people wanted courage at first 
in the beginning, but now they have realised 
their strength.” 

Well, all this fanaticism was set going, 
and the streneth of the Mullahs was de- 
rived from the fact of this fortified road, 
which they looked upon as an invasion 
of their territory. The noble Lord, who 
was so confident—he always is confident, 
but is not always well informed—said 
that all the tribes were delighted, and 
that there was nothing they desired so 
much as to be incorporated under British 
rule. When he read the document it 
ought to have told him exactly the 
opposite. Because, what do the tribes 
say? They said, for Heaven’s sake give 
us troops to defend us. To defend them 
against what? Against the tribes that 
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were around them, who were hostile to 
them, because they were supposed to be 
friendly to our rule. That shows 
exactly the point. It showed that 
a vast quantity of the tribes were still 
hostile to us. The noble Lord no doubt 
believed—one always believes what coin- 
cides with one’s own view—that, having 
got these tribes, they will be constantly 
faithful. Now, if there is one thing more 
known than another it is that these 
tribes are fickle. I myself specially in- 
sisted on this danger when I spoke on 
this subject in 1895. This war is to be 
renewed. We have heard the proclama- 
tion which, coming from the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces in India, is a very 
serious thing, that he is going back again 
to conquer the Afridis. “The Lion of 
Britain was going back to crush the in- 
dependent flies.’ What wisdom to say 
that! It was as unwise as all the For- 
ward Policy which was expressed in the 
language of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Is that your policy! If it is, I 
denounce it as a dangerous policy. I 
have reason to hope it is not your policy. 
I believe certainly that the events that 
have occurred in the last six months have 
sobered the mind of the Government. 
The noble Lord, who lives in a Paradise 
of his own, is always confident. He 
was confident the tribes were friendly, 
and would always be so, and he has had 
that delusion rudely dispelled. He has 
now changed his view about the tribes. 
They are not so friendly, but they have 
been punished, and have been subdued, 
and are submissive. He is quite mistaken. 
I will refer him to the same book I re- 
ferred to before, of Mr. Thorburn, who 
describes the punishment inflicted on the 
Orakzais tribe. He says: 

“ Expeditions of the old style were launched 
against the Orakzdis in 1855 and 1868 ; but it 
was not until 1891 that the tribe realised what 
punishment should mean. Our troops entered 
their hills in midwinter, quartered their whole 
country, blew up their towers, burnt the wood- 
work of their villages, destroyed their grain 
stores, and did not finally withdraw until 
dominating positions on the Samana range hal 
been occupied or garrisoned. A treacherous 
rising soon after occurred, on which the former 
operations were repeated, but more drastically, 
and resulted in exemplary punishment being 
inflicted on the tribe. Had the work ended 
with the heavy losses in life and property 
suffered by the Orakzdis in those two expedi- 
tions, the lesson would have been an enduring 
one and have left no open wound. It was, 


however, decided at the end of the first phase 
to fortify and garrison several strong com- 
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manding positions just inside the enemy's terri- 
tory. By so doing we have permanently 
locked up in unimportant positions regular 
troops, who in war-time could be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. In addition, a large and w1- 
necessary charge is*added to the already heavy 
military expenditure of the Government of 
India, and a perpetual grievance is created 
which will embitter the Orakzdis against vs 
for all time.” 


That was written in 1894. After the 
terrible punishment you had inflicted on 
the Orakzdis, and in 1896 they were 
in arms against you. There is no reason 
to suppose the punishment you now 
have inflicted, and the acceptance of 
your terms for the moment, gives you 
any real security whatever against their 
rising in the future. What are you going 
to do in the flush of triumph at the poll? 
The First Lord of the Treasury at 
Glasgow proclaimed in 1894: “Where 
the British soldier had gone, there he 
should remain.” After the experience 
of this year I think you will look for 


different plans from that. I fully 
expect the Government will have ccme to 
the conclusion, and if they have 
there are no people who will be 
happier than we to hear it, that 
a stop must be put to this Forward 
Policy, and to prevent the military 
element in India and England from 
forcing it on the civil and _ political 
administration of our Indian Empire. 


I am not going to address the House in 
detail on the subject of domestic legis- 
lation. In that legislation there is the 
usual Parliamentary catalogue of unin- 
surable lives. As to local government 
for Ireland, the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
know that we who sit on this side of the 
House are, and always have been, favour- 
able to local government for Ireland, but 
the seconder to the Address must excuse 
me if I differ from what I must call his 
juvenile optimism in believing that a 
Bill merely for local government in Ire- 
land is about to satisfy the demands of 
the country for self-government. Now, 
as to municipal government, the hon. 


and gallant Colonel says he does 
not know the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the 


government of London. He has no doubt 
been coached in other subjects, but he 
has not been coached in this, because the 
Government themselves do not know 
what they are going to do. The only 
thing that is quite apparent is that 
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the fierce and contemptuous denunciation 
of the County Council by Lord 
Salisbury has been repented of, and 
in order to put out the conflagration it 
has caused they have had recourse to 
that great and inexhaustible store of cold 
water of which the Duke of Devonshire 
had such an unlimited supply. After 
the late deputation, we are left in doubt 
about this great measure of municipal 
reform. Is it to be a small Bill for the 
decoration of vestries, or a great measure 
for the destruction of the County Coun- 
cil! I think the Government ought to 
come to the aid of the metropolis, and 
before the approaching County Council 
election takes place the Bill should be 
placed before the constituencies. Now, 
there are a few words I should like to 
say as to Army reform. I am not 
going to follow the mover and seconder 
of the Address through their speeches in 
this matter. This only will I say, that 
whatever the Government can satisfy the 
House of Commons is necessary for the 
efficiency of the British Army, the House 
of Commons will always be ready to 
supply. But I must make this reserva- 
tion, that the House will not yield to a 
senseless panic, nor will it be guided 
by the sensational terrors of amateur 
strategists. I feel sure it will be 
more disposed to be guided by the 
superior authority and experience of 
responsible men. When we are asked 
to make great revolutionary changes 
in the Army of England, which 
+ has served so well in this and other cam- 
paigns, it is a satisfaction for me to 
know that the Secretary of State for 
War (Lord Lansdowne) has declared that 
he stands by the existing system of 
organisation—a very wise declaration. 
Then there is a man not altogether in- 
experienced—I mean the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army—who tells us 
that he can put on board ship two Army 
corps, which are composed, I believe, of 
80,000 men, complete in every possible 
way, and that this Army which could go 
abroad would be composed of a finer 
body of men than ever left this country. 
A thing, he added, which no Commander- 
in-Chief could have ever said before. 
We can well conceive that there are 
modifications in the terms to be given to 
the soldier, and the number of the forces 
may be deserving of consideration, but 
it is nonsense to talk of the rottenness 
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of the organisation of the British Army. 
Now, are these statements of the Secre- 
tary of State for War and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief true or not? If they are 
true there is no cause for any alarm. 
If they are not true the obvious remedy 
is to dismiss your Secretary of State for 
War and cashier your Commander-in- 
Chief. There remains one paragraph in 
the Speech which I feel specially bound 
to deal with. It is a paragraph with re- 
ference to the Estimates. In rather im- 
perfect grammar Her Majesty is made to 
say that they will involve expenditure 
beyond former precedent. I thought all 
precedents were former. I have felt it 
my duty on many occasions to raise a 
warning as to the alarming growth of 
the expenditure of this country. The 
Colonial Secretary has said that there 
has been no addition to the Army for 30 
years, whereas as a matter of fact there 
has been an addition of 100,000 men— 
30,000 with the colours and 80,000 in 
the Reserve—there has been an increase 
in the expenditure of the Army of 50 
per cent.—it has risen from £12,000,006 
to £18,000,000—and you must add to 
that the Estimates of the Indian Empire, 
which are much greater. Therefore the 
addition for the expenses of the Army 
has been enormous. You have added 
£13,000,000 in that time to the Navy. 
The addition to the naval and military 
expenditure in that period has been 
£19,000,000. I would ask the House to 
bear in mind those figures, and observe 
that the military expenses of this country 
are greater than the charge on the 
National Debt for the accumulative wars 
of two centuries. Now I have always 
warned the House of the growth of ex- 
penditure. It is growing, not only in 
arithmetical but in geometrical propor- 
tions. The growth of the expenditure in 
this country has been, in the last thirty 
years, £27,000,000, and if you choose to 
add to it that which you ought to add to it 
—the money taken out of the Exchequer 
to give to local subsidies—it is 





£35,000,000. You have a great revenue , 


founded upon a sound financial, com- 
mercial and monetary’ basis; the 
resources of the country are vast, 
the yield is abundant, but it is not inex- 
haustible. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I am glad to know, will have 
a large surplus. You have this remark 
able fact for the third year, you have an 
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to have, as you stated in the Speech, 
Estimates which are quite unprecedented. 
In each year you have accumulated a sur- 
plus without giving any relief to the tax- 
payer. You will have a great revenue, 
but you will have great demands upon 
it, demands for the Army, demands for 
the Navy, demands for Ireland, demands 
for the West Indies, and I know not 
what besides, and before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer satisfies those demands 
I think he will regret the £2,000,000 
that he threw away on the Agricul- 
tural Rates Bill, a dole taken out of the 
exchequer upon the assumption that the 
land in England was going out of culti- 
vation, a pretence which is now admitted 
to be false, for the Chairman of the Com- 
mission has said that agriculture, on the 
whole, was a more agreeable and profit- 
able occupation than any other trade. 
It was a false pretence upon which they 
obtained that £2,000,000. You have a 
splendid revenue if you administer it 
wisely and justly, but if you abuse it by 
squandering your resources, by giving 
doles to favoured interests, by unneces- 
sary frontier wars and Soudanese expe- 
ditions, it is my firm belief that you 
will exhaust the springs upon which the 
life of your Empire depends. 

Mr. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman has surveyed a large number 
of topics, as it was certainly his right, 
and perhaps his duty, to do, but the 
result is necessarily that he has driven 
me to speak within an hour when 
perhaps the greatest virtue would be 
extreme compression, and I _ shall 
endeavour when I traverse the ground—- 
the very large field which he has already 
offered to our notice—to be as brief as 
I possibly can. But before dealing with 
the great task before me, I cannot for- 
bear joining my congratulations to those 
of the right hon. Gentleman upon the 
way in which the Motion was moved and 
seconded. There is no more difficult 
task to perform, and I think my gallant 
and my noble Friends, the mover and 
 seconder of this Address, have performed 
it with satisfaction to friends and foes. 
The right hon. Gentleman began his 
attack upon the Government with that 
well-worn theme of his, the Concert of 
Europe. He is never happier than when 
calling up the reminiscences of his 


former Parliamentary triumphs, and the 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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summaries of the many addresses which 
he has given us upon that well-worn 
topic. The fundamental: fallacy which 
underlies all the right hon. Gentleman’s 
criticisms is this. I have admitted, and 
others are prepared to admit, that the 
Concert has not distinguished itself in 
the matter of choosing a Governor for 
Crete. I have stated so elsewhere, and 
I am not going to conceal the fact that 
I hold that opinion still; but are we, 
because the Concert failed at the end of 
1897 and the beginning of 1898 to carry 
out one of its functions, in one part of 
Eastern Europe, to ignore all it has 
done in the cause of peace and civilisa- 
tion? I do not mean to labour the point 
so often laboured before, but if any 
honourable Gentleman really desires to 
know if the Concert has not done good 
work, let him ask himself this question : 
If the Concert had never been called into 
existence, can we doubt that we should 
either have had a war in the Balkan 
provinces, or a very great danger of war? 
I think there would have been war—in 
any case there would have been a great 
danger, and that danger has been averted 
by the Concert of Europe. Let them ask 
themselves this, If there had been no 
European Concert, would Greece have 
been the master of practically all her 
ancient territory! There can be no 
doubt whatever that Greece would have 
been at this moment wiped out. If 
the answers to those two questions do 
not satisfy, let him ask himself, If there 
had been no Concert, would Crete have 
had security for future autonomy! With 
Greece crushed by the Turkish forces, 
with a large Turkish force in Crete itself, 
would that island have had without the 
Concert of Europe that autonomy which 
the Concert of Europe has given it? If 
that is conceded, how idle it is to pre- 
tend that we do not know what the 
Concert of Europe has done for Europe 
itself. I now go on to say one word 
about three subsidiary topics mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman. _ First, 
there is Madagascar. There is un- 
doubtedly a difference of opinion between 
Her Majesty’s Government and_ the 
Government of France upon a_ very 
important point of international law. 
More than that I cannot say, except that 
in this particular we cannot enforce our 
own particular view, and there the 
matter rests. With regard to West 
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Africa, conferences are at _ this 
moment being held in Paris. The 
matter is under discussion by the 
two Governments, and although I 
do not pretend that I do not regard 
the question as one of very serious 
gravity, I have every hope, so far as 
the wisdom of the two Governments is 
concerned, that they will be able to find 
an honourable solution of the difficulties 
in which they find themselves. With 
regard to South Africa, the right hon. 
Gentleman asked what had been done, 
or was about to be done, in connection 
with the South Africa Company. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
informs me that in a very few days 
papers will be laid before the House 
which will, I believe, give very full infor- 
mation upon the subject. As regards 
Uganda, the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked me what was the purpose of 
Major Macdonald’s expedition, and what 
was the cause of the mutiny from which 
the district is now suffering. The 
object of the expedition was to explore 
and delimit the boundary between the 
Italian and British spheres of in- 
fluence, fixed by the Treaty of 1891, 
and the cause of the mutiny was, I 
believe, the reluctance of the Soudanese 
soldiers to march a distance from that 
part of the country with which they 
were acquainted, and to which they were 
anxious not to be taken. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman came on familiar ground 
when he attacked our policy in Egypt, 
and really I thought a great deal of his 
speech would have been quite as appro- 
priate to an Address of 1897—TI had al- 
most said 1896, but that perhaps was a 
little far back—as it is to the 
present occasion. The _ policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government was brought 
before and discussed in this House 
in March or April, 1896, and it is 
unnecessary at the present time to travel 
over the well-worn ground then taken, 
and ask us again to justify the policy for 
which we gave full reason at the time, 
more especially as up to the present 
moment that policy has been crowned 
with success. In 1896 I remember a 
right hon. Member was full of a grave 
fear as to the result of the expenditure ; 
the expedition was not yet over. Mili- 
tary matters are always doubtful mat- 
ters, and I should not venture to do 
more than say we have every hope and 
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confidence that success will continue in 
the future, and to the end, but we can 
say that every anticipation of my hon. 
Friend in the past has proved fallacious. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
that his military policy is stopping pub- 
lic works in Egypt, stopping peaceful and 
legitimate development of the country, 
but I am glad to inform the House that 
that is not the case, and that at this 
moment, out of the accumulative mil- 
lions which Egypt possesses, but which 
by international arrangement she is not 
allowed to use freely, three-quarters of a 
million has been assigned by the Caisse 
de la Dette for the construction of great 
public works in that country. Before I 
go on to the only two remaining points 
let me interpose an observation I should 
have made when taxed on Crete. It is 
this—that Her Majesty’s Government 
in concert with the Government of 
Russia, and of France, who were the two 
Powers of Europe originally responsible 
for the creation of the freedom of the Greek 
people, have agreed jointly to guarantee 
a loan to that country. The statement 
would have been introduced into the 
Queen’s Speech had it not been that it 
was finally settled after that Speech had 
been approved by Her Majesty. Now 
let me say a word or two about China 
and about India. China has been so 
much a matter of curious and anxious 
discussion in the public Press, and such 
curiously distorted views have, I think, 
been taken of some events that have 
occurred there, that I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is justified in asking 
for complete information up to date as 
to what is going on. I cannot give the 
details, because, as a matter of fact, our 
negotiations in the Far East are still 
pending, and have not yet arrived at a 
final conclusion. But let me say that the 
right hon. Gentleman has shown his 
wonted acumen when he points out to 
the House that there is no necessary 
connection between the statement of the 
policy made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and myself in connection with 
British interests in China, and the other 
question—the question of the Loan, about 
which there has been so much discus- 
sion. The whole country has been 
aroused to a state bordering on anxiety 
by a report which came on the 2nd or 
3rd of February, not a week ago, that 
the British policy had been reversed, 
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and a great check given to it by the 
abandonment by this Government of cer- 
tain claims made in respect of Ta-lien-wan. 
. It was described as the turning-point in 
our policy. It turns out there is no foun. 
dation for that view. Perhaps it will 
be enough if I tell the House that the 
order of events was this. The Chinese 
Government, not inspired by us, asked 


whether we should be prepared to 
give them a Loan, and on _ what 
conditions. The conditions then became 


a matter of discussion between our repre- 
sentative out there. and the Chinese 
Government. It was suggested that the 
port of Ta-lien-wan should be made a 
Treaty port. The Chinese Government 
at once said that that was a condition 
to which they had very strong objec- 
tions. That was stated on the 16th, and 
on the 17th Lord Salisbury telegraphed 
to our representative in China, Sir 
Claude Macdonald, that if he thought 
it impracticable to make Ta-lien-wan a 
Treaty port, he must not insist upon it, 
and the suggestion was thrown out that 
though it was not made a Treaty port at 
the moment, it might be made a Treaty 
port if the railway was constructed down 
by the peninsula. That arrangement, I 
believe, was accepted by the Chinese 
Government on the 21st. That was 
three weeks before the strange version 
came out in the public press. Since 
then, as the House knows, the Loan has 
been gone on with, and the whole tran- 
saction is really a matter of ancient 
history. But what is it that is not a 
matter of ancient history? There were 
negotiations. That is a matter of tem- 
porary policy based upon the request of 
the Chinese Government for a Loan. Its 
only significance was along with that 
request, so actively made. It falls into 
abeyance when the request is no longer 
made. But what is not a temporary 
interest are those broad lines of policy 
explicitly stated by my right hon. 
Friend and myself, and to which the 
Government adhere at this moment, as 
they actually adhered at the moment 
they were made. The right hon. 
Gentleman is very severe on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Of course, if 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
stated that at the risk of war—I have 
not got the exact words—our rights 
would have to be preserved at the risk 
of war, well, I do not see there is any 


Mr. Balfour. 
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use in quarrelling over a phrase so long 
as the meaning is perfectly clear, and [ 
do not think anyone could have put it 
more clearly than my right hon. Friend 
did in that speech. What he meant, 
and what we mean, is that these are 
interests in which the country is vitally 
concerned ; and, of course, we, like every 
other country, are, I presume, all pre- 
pared to run the risk of war for interests 
which are vital. The two things go 
together, and I confess I see no difference 
between the statement of my right hon. 
Friend at Bristol and the statement I 
made a few days ago. Let me assure 
the Houses of Parliament that we now 
have it on the explicit declaration, both 
of the German and the Russian Govern- 
ments, that they agree with this view 
that we take, that they think that the 
ports occupied in China by any Power 
should be open ports. There is no con 
flict of view whatever between them an? 
Her Majesty’s Government. That is 
their idea, and I take it that :t 
should allay the many anxieties which 
have been felt ; and I look forward with 
confidence to the future. It may be a 
very brief case, but there is to be an 
opportunity given to the House to 
thoroughly discuss the matter before the 
final Vote on the Address. The right 
hon. Gentleman has been good enough 
to warn us of the line he will take. I 
return the courtesy, and warn him of 
some of the arguments we shall use in 
defence. He appears to be determined 
to rest the whole of his case upon what 
is called our Chitral policy and the rise 
of the tribes. It is really too absurd 
to come down now and say that these 
tribes had legitimate grievances against 
what we did, inasmuch as they volun- 
tarily came forward to keep the road, 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends made for military reasons, and 
which, I hope, will for ever remain 
between Peshawur and the outposts of 
Chitral. If you want confirmation of the 
fact, you will find it in the total distance 
between Peshawur and Chitral, which is 
180 miles, whereas the actual distance 
along the road over which these dis- 
turbances took place was comparatively 
trifling. 

Sr HENRY FOWLER: Ten miles. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, and 
they never spread further; never we 
to the tribes further up the valley in the 
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direction of Chitral. I should have 
thought that if there had been a general 
rising among the tribes along our 
border, in consequence of our action 
on the Chitral road, merely tribes 
bordering on that road would have been 
themselves principally concerned. One 
more observation only on Chitral, and 
it is this. The question in 1895 was 
not whether we should occupy Chitral, 
but whether we should abandon it, and 
one of the reasons for not abandoning 
it was that there were tribes along the 
road who had helped the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends to protect our 
garrison, and to abandon Chitral meant 
the abandonment of those friendly allies. 
There has been talk about good faith 
and obligation of honour, and I can con- 
ceive no obligation of good faith more 
binding on our Government than 
to preserve those who had stood by us 
in time of strain. But I may inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that when the de- 
bate comes on in connection with the 
vote on the Address it will not be con- 
fined to the question of Chitral alone. 
He has told us the question is one be- 
tween a forward policy and a backward 
policy. In that he unquestionably con- 
tradicts a statement made by Lord Kim- 
berley a few days ago, in which he said 
it was not a question between a back- 
ward and a forward policy. And he goes 
on to say that the Ministry, of which 
he was a member, deliberately conducted 
a forward policy, and that the Liberal 
Government was responsible for it. That 
statement was made by the leader of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s party in the 
House of Lords, but I take very little 
interest in putting side by side the in- 
consistent statements of these two dis- 
tinguished colleagues. There is a far 
more important difficulty which the right 
hon. Gentleman will have to get over 
than the mere utterances of a public plat- 
form. It was in the Tochee Valley that 
the first disturbance occurred. In 1894 
the question came before the Indian 
Government and before the Secretary of 
State for India of that day, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, as to the policy to be pursued. 
Now the Durand agreement had com-, 
pleted the delimitation betweer 
Afghan and British spheres of influence. 
The question was anxiously discussed in}, 
the Council of India, and the eines 
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General joined the military members in 
favour of the proposal to occupy advance 
posts. The civilian members of the 
Council took the opposite view. They 
wrote a lengthy and most able minute 
expressing their dissent from the despatch 
of the majority. That long minute was 
enclosed by the Viceroy with the opinion 
of the majority. The despatch of 
the majority advocated a forward policy, 
and the dissent of the minority advo- 
cated a backward policy. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: A Con- 
servative policy. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Both the despatch in 
favour of the forward policy and the 
minute expressing dissent came before 
the Secretary of State for India, and, I 
presume, the Government of India. I 
can imagine that the decision between 
those two policies was a matter of 
anxious and long deliberation. But he 
did decide to make up his mind and go 
in for a forward policy, and the right 
hon. Gentleman when he moves this vote 
will have among his antagonists not only 
those on this side of the House, but one 
of his most distinguished colleagues. He 
and his Government took that decision 
and came distinctly to the conclusion that 
they could not carry out the obligation 
of this country or carry on the treaty 
rights or obligations in connection with 
Afghanistan without this forward policy, 
and it remains true at this moment that 
the very opponents of the forward policy 
are those who have entered into every 
single one of these forward engagements 
which made it absolutely necessary that 
they should keep those passes epen. 
That is the sort of argument that has 
been used. I frankly admit that, in my 
judgment, the more the House surveys 
this question in all its bearings, the more 
the Members will feel that, unhappy as 
this war has been from the first, invol- 
ving the loss of much needed treasure, it 
was absolutely necessary that we should 
engage in it. The responsibilities of the 
situation to which all these results are 
due I am glad to divide with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. Now, Sir, I do 
not’ think T have: lef untouched a single 
one of the topics cotinected‘w.th Foreign 
and Colonial policy raised by the right_/, 


hon. Gentlemen. On dotnestic pelizy, I~ 4) 


need sa¥-nething We shall have ample 
opportunity, no doubt, later on in the 
Sessioo. J'he right hon Gentleman has 
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alluded with alarm to the growth of our 
Estimates, and the increasing pressure 
upon the resources of the country ; and 
he has, not for the first or the second 
time, revived the memory of the old de- 
bates upon my right hon. Friend’s local 
taxation measure, with all those charac- 
teristic misrepresentations which the 
right hon. Gentleman finds it so difficult 
to abstain from. I am not going to de- 
fend that Act. I am going to express my 
assent with the general view of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that it isthe view of the 
House not to consider that it has un- 
limited millions to squander. Well, I 
think when the right hon. Gentleman 
talked about “drying up the sources of 
national wealth,’ he was indulging in a 
pessimism for which there is absolutely 
no excuse. Our expenditure is very 
heavy, and, great as our resources are, I 
do not think it should be indulged in reck- 
lessly. I am perfectly certain that this 
is the general view. But, Sir, after all, 
you cannot escape without you take upon 
you the responsibility of the cost. With 
the growth of civilisation the demands 
of every Government increase ; it is not 
a phenomenon confined to these islands. 
You find it all over the world, and I sin- 
cerely believe that though our financial 
condition isone which should make us all 
look carefully at the need of balancing 
the resources within our expenditure, 
still I feel that almost all our neigh- 
bours are in a far worse condition than 
ourselves. Sir, I need say no more. On 
a first night we can do little more than 
exchange courtesies, and prepare a 
general survey of the future. I hope I 
have done that briefly, and I await with 
interest, but without alarm, the develop- 
ment of the battle under the leadership 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Dr. TANNER (Mid-Cork) called atten- 
tion to the fact that there were not 40 
Members present. 


Mr. SPEAKER put the customary 
Motion. 


Forty Members having come in, the 
debate wes continue 2%. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH * Flintshire) 
said. I wish tc call, attention, very 
briefly. to ‘fhe, odlicy snnouaced ” 
the Queen’s Speech towards, ante. 
I am goirg te ‘confine mysel to 
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one or two aspects of the case, 
more particularly to the Indian question. 
We are confronted with anxiety and un- 
rest in all parts of the world, but in none 
so strongly as in India. We are carry- 
ing on three wars at the present time— 
one in the Soudan, one in Uganda, but 
by far the most serious and wasteful one 
on the Indian frontier. I wish to ad- 
dress myself particularly to-night to our 
Indian policy. I wish to express the 
deep disapproval of the Indian people of 
the senseless and iniquitous policy which 
has produced this frontier war in which 
we are engaged, and which is pressing so 
heavily upon the people of India. I do 
not propose to go into the mere question 
as to whether there was a breach of faith 
or not in the retention of Chitral. That, 
after all, is a secondary question upon 
which much may be said on both sides of 
the subject. The real question is some- 
thing much deeper. It is whether we 
are right in this whole Forward policy 
which the military party in India have 
forced upon the Government of that 
country, and to which our Government 
has weakly consented. Though our Party 
is not blameless in the past, the Conser- 
vative Party is much more blamable. I 
think when the debate has taken place 
it will be very clearly brought out 
that one of the chief troubles 
we are now engaged in is owing to the 
departure of the present Government 
from the wise arrangement made by the 
previous Government for the evacuation 
of Chitral. Nothing but evil has resulted 
from these endless expeditions beyond 
the Indian frontier. One of the results 
of this policy has been that during the 
last twenty years no less than 60 or 70 
millions have been squandered on wars 
or military works on the frontier of 
India since the time of Lord Lytton’s 
Afghan War. These figures may be dis- 
puted upon some small items, and I 
would not bind myself to the exact 
amount, but the estimate has been as 
high as 75 millions, and no possible 
argument could show it to be less than 
50 or 60 millions. That vast sum has 
|beén wrung out of the poor starving 
| population of India, a population so poor 
that 40,000,000 of them are underfed 
even in years of abundance. These 


n| millions have been spent upon what I 


caink are needless, wicked, and wasteful 
wars. When you consider the condition 
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of the people of India, whose average 
income is not at the outside more than 
£2 per head per annum, you feel at 
once the cruelty of this system of drain- 
ing their resources. I believe £2 per 
head is a very full estimate. Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, I note 
that the average income of the people of 
this country is £36 per head of the popu- 
lation. In other words, the average 
income of an Indian is one-eighteenth 
part of the income of a British 
citizen. It is from this extremely 
poor population, who do not know what 
it is to be adequately fed, that we have 
extracted this enormous sum in the last 
20 years to carry on these frontier 
wars, to build these military railways, 
and put up these military forts. That is 
the plain truth of the situation, and in 
India there is the deepest dissatisfaction 
with the whole policy which for 20 
years has led us from one war to 
another. This present war is but an 
episode in a disastrous policy—a policy 
which is causing bitter discontent among 
the Indian people, and which is opposed 
to the convictions of the soundest Indian 
statesmen. What has been the result of 
these wars financially? One of the re- 
sults has been an increase in the salt 
duty, which is one of the most tyrannical 
taxes ever imposed upon a people, for it 
leads not only to disease amongst the 
cattle, but also to great sufferings upon 
human beings. Now, in connection with 
this question, I wish to make one 
remark. No doubt the Members of the 
House have noticed within the last few 
days that the late Sir Havelock Allan, 
whose death we all deplore, just before 
his death had stated that the chief cause 
of our troubles with the hill tribes was 
the enhancement of the salt duties. 
These Blue Books on the subject have 
just fallen into my hands, and they will 
be in the hands of the Members in the 
course of a day or two, and I would call 
attention to a very important despatch 
upon the subject of the salt duty on 
what is called the Kohat Mines, from 
which the frontier tribes draw their sup- 
plies of salt. The facts are very simple. 
The duty upon that Kohat salt up to 
1883 was only four annas. In 1883 it 
was raised to eight annas, and in 1896 
the duty was raised from eight annas to 
two rupees. I wish to call the attention of 
the House to this remarkable fact, that 
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the price of salt to these hill tribes is 
32 times the prime cost of the article. 
I wish the country would under- 
stand this, because it is so difficult 


to get these facts before the people of - 


this country, for it explains a good deal 
that is concealed by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Thirty-two times the natural 
price of salt, which is an absolute article 
of necessity, has been charged, and even 
the Government of the Punjaub said the 
effect would be very severely felt 
amongst the natives. As a matter of 
fact, business was completely dislocated, 
and for a year it was entirely stopped, 
and the persons engaged in that business 
lost their occupations, and I do not sup- 
pose that a human being in this country 
knew anything about it at all. As I have 
before pointed out, the present war is 
only an episode in the policy of the 
last 20 years. I call it a most disas- 
trous policy, which excites very great dis- 
content in India. This “Forward” policy 
has been a total mistake, and is against 
the real interests of India. The great 
bulk of the native Indian statesmen have 
been opposed to it. The great Lord 
Lawrence, the saviour of the Indian 
Empire, was opposed to it. So was Sir 
Auckland Colvin. I am well aware, too, 
that Sir David Barbour is opposed to it. 
So is Sir Lepel Griffin ; indeed, I believe 
nearly all who have held command in the 
Punjaub, or have had charge of the 
finances of India, are opposed to it. Sir 
Richard Temple, I happen to know, is 
opposed to this frontier policy. The 
Government have led us to believe that 
the military men are almost unanimously 
in favour of their policy. Well, I believe 
it is equally opposed by some of the best 
military experts. It is well known that 
Sir Donald Stewart is opposed to it, and 
Sir Neville Chamberlain was also against 
it, and I should like to know the private 
opinion of Sir William Lockhart upon it, 
for I have my doubts whether Sir 
William Lockhart approves of this policy. 
I believe military opinion is very much 
divided, but civilian opinion has been up 
to recent years almost unanimous in 
opposing this wild policy. I know that, 
in the opinion of many of the wisest 
Anglo-Indians, we have only weakened 
the natural defences of India by this 
wild policy which has planted out mili- 
tary stations in the inaccessible fast- 
nesses of barren mountains held by 
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savage and independent tribes, whom 


we have now made to detest and 
hate us. This policy of attacking 
these hill tribes is, in fact, one of 
the best methods of facilitating 


any designs that Russia might have 
upon India by making ourselves  de- 
tested by the hillmen and Afghans 


alike, for we have killed and we have 
alienated the whole populations along 
the frontier. We have had Afghan wars, 
in which we have ravaged the country, 
and we are doing the same with the hill- 
men now, all under the pretext that we 
wish to keep them from joining with 
Russia. The policy is an absurd one, 
and I am sure it will be almost uni- 
versally condemned by the country. I 
believe this conviction is gradually 
spreading throughout this country, and 
is one of the chief causes for the change 
in the electoral statistics of the past 
year. But I wish more especially to ex 
press my great disappointment that th: 
Government have not intimated their in- 
tention to make a grant to India in this 
time of sore need. We know, from a 
speech made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that there is no intention on 
the part of the Government of proposing 
any grant in this House to relieve India. 
Many of us thought last year that a 
most appropriate thing to do was to 
make some grant to India from our over- 
flowing exchequer to relieve the terrible 
strain of the famine. I take the words 
of the Secretary of State for India in the 
financial statement of last year, in which 
he stated that the total cost of the 
famine in India would be not less than 
twelve crores, or twelve million rupees. 
In addition to this, India has suffered 
fearfully, very heavily from earthquakes, 
and now it is suffering from this waste- 
ful and expensive frontier war, and 
surely it is all the more necessary that 
some part of the expense of this foolish 
frontier war should be borne by this 
country. There will certainly be bitter 
disappointment in India if this is not 
done. The Indian people are utterly op- 
posed to this war, which has been made, 
as they conceive, in the interests of Im- 
perial policy, and against the true in- 
terests of India. I am sure no objec- 
tion would be raised by the tax-payers 
of the United Kingdom if such a grant 
were made. I still hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, before he makes 
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his statement in the Budget, will re- 
consider this question, and that he will 
see his way to hand over to India that 
large surplus which we know he will 
have for this purpose. I aim sure he 
could not do a wiser act. But what will 
he do with this surplus? What has he 
done with the surpluses of the last few 
years! Why, they have gone to pay off 
the National Debt. I say that is simply 
throwing money away, even from a 
money point of view, as well as from the 
point of view of sentiment towards our 
poor suffering fellow-countrymen. Never 
has India, since the Mutiny, passed 
through a time of such accumulated mis- 
fortune as last year. Up to the end of 
last year the cost of this frontier war 
was estimated at 3,500,000 rupees. [ 
believe, however, that we have very 
much under-estimated the cost of this 
frontier war. I well remember the last 
Afghan war was said to cost five millions, 
which ended in costing twenty-two. That 
is a very well-known fact, for it was 
stated and published that the cost would 
be only five millions. I venture to state 
that before this frontier war is finally 
closed the cost will be much nearer ten 
millions, for it always happens that these 
Indian expenses are grossly under- 
estimated, and it is done on purpose. 
The plague has also inflicted great loss, 
and the means taken to stop it have 
stirred up bitter discontent. On the 
back of all this comes this expensive 
war, which will cost far more than has 
yet been estimated. All Indian frontier 
wars are greatly under-estimated at the 
beginning ; it will be the same with this 


one. I believe, when the final 
tale is made up, it will cost nearer 
ten crores than five crores. 


But what alarms me most is the growth 
of great discontent among Indian popu- 
lations that were formerly tranquil. It 
is very ominous that the Indian Govern- 
ment conceives it needful to abridge tha 
liberty of the Press, and to revive arbi- 
trary powers of arrest and imprison- 
ment, which have long been disused. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hatton): They 
have been used every year. 

Mr. S. SMITH: I warn the Goverr- 
ment that great care will be needed in 
the administration of that vast country, 
with nearly .300 millions of people, if 
some terrific explosion is to be avoided 
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in the near future. What that country 
needs above all else is sympathy, and I 
am sure that a grant of three to five 
millions from our overflowing Exchequer 
would have a healing effect on muiti- 
tudes of cur fellow-subjects. I believe 
it would bring back a reward, even in a 
money point of view, many times over. 
There are no people who respond more 
readily to kindness than the people of 
India, and I believe that a wiser grant 
than that which I have suggested could 
not be made. I entirely deny that it 
would encourage the Indian Government 
to plunge into needless wars. Its effect 
would be just the opposite. It would 
make future Governments of this country 
more determined to prevent these wars. 
The ultimate decision lies here, and it 
would be a wholesome thing for the 
people of this country to feel that they 
cannot throw entirely upon India the 
cost of blunders to which their own 
Government had assented. I only wish 
to say, in conclusion, that I foresee end- 
less trouble from this forward policy 
which we have adopted in all parts of 
the world. We are in the midst of a most 
dangerous adventure in the heart of the 
Soudan, where there is nothing to gain 
but much to lose. We are quelling the 
mutiny of our own black troops in 
Uganda, and surely anyone can see that, 
depending as we do so much upon 
coloured troops in all parts of the world, 
there are underlying risks that are 
almost too terrible to think of. I pro- 
test against this policy of reckless exter- 
sion in all parts of the world. This 
country is piling up responsibilities be- 
yond what it is aware of. The mighty 
fabric of the British Empire is becoming 
unwieldy, like that of ancient Rome, 
and there will come on our descendants, 
if not upon ourselves, times of sore dis- 
tress and trouble which will call for 
sacrifices little dreamt of at present. 
Sr LEWIS McIVER (Edinburgh, 
West): I intervene thus early in the De 
bate in the hope of anticipating the dis- 
cussion—anticipating it in making an 
appeal to this honourable House when 
it comes to the specific Debate on India, 
it should approach that question from 
the point of view of the interests of India, 
and not exclusively from the point of 
view of Party recrimination. Any hope 
of that sort that I may faintly entertain 
does not apply to the two Front Benches 
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—so far as they are concerned it does not 
exist. In discussions upon Indian questions, 
the Front Benches are past praying for. Of 
course. I except the past and present 
Secretaries of State. But for the 
rest, whatever may be their personal feel- 
ings, and their personal convictions on 
any specific Indian question, no sooner 
does that question appear in this House 
than those feelings and convictions are 
subordinated to the irresistible de- 
sire to attack the opposite Front Bench— 
to use India as a stick wherewith to beat 
their predecessors, or their successors in 
office, as the case may be. Of this de 
plorable attitude, the records of our De- 
bates furnish innumerable examples. 
The last serious debate of this cha- 
racter which occurred in this House was 
in the Session of 1896—on the subject of 
the payment of the Indian troops sent 
to the Soudan. A relatively small mat- 
ter in itself, but involving a principle of 
vital importance to the Indian Ex- 
chequer. It involved the ques 
tion whether in differences between the 
Indian and the Home Exchequer the 
latter was always to be the judge as well 
as a party. But, Sir, when the discussion 
arose across that table, the specific 
matter of debate and the principle it in- 
volved were both entirely lost sight of 
by the two Front Benches, who occupied 
themselves exclusively in mutual re- 
crimination as to the number of past 
offences of a similar nature to which they 
had severally been parties ; and, as usual, 
India was used merely as a pawn in the 
game of Party politics at home. I wish 
the House to regard this indictment as 
absolutely impartial. In the past, both 
Benches have been tarred with the same 
brush. Both have shown a fine indif- 
ference to Indian questions at all ordi- 
nary times. On the days of the Indian 
Budget the House is asemptyas on the 
Derby Day. But when some question 
crops up in India, which seems service- 
able for Party purposes, then we are 
once again treated to this very unedify- 
ing spectacle of past and present Minis- 
ters of the Crown using the Empire of 
able for Party purposes, then we are 
ing their opponents. Well, Sir, to judge 
frem the speeches of right hon, Members 
on the Front Opposition Bench during 
the recess, there is too much reason to 
fear that we are to have a renewal of 
these pernicious methods, and it is to 
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the private Members of this House on 
both sides that 1 appeal for a treatment 
of the Frontier question on its merits. in 
the interests of India, both politically 
and financially, and in the interests of 
the Empire from every aspect. And 
there is all the more need for this appeal 
in the present situation, because the his- 
tory of Indian affairs during the last six 
years affords the most abundant mate- 
rial for recrimination between those two 
Benches. It is full of points admirably 
adapted for capping the other points. 
There is not a page in it that will not 
enable the present Secretary of State to 
say to his predecessor “ You're another.” 
And the following page affords a superb 
retaliation. As a matter of fact, there is 
very little to choose between them in 
their treatment of Frontier Questions, and 
they will probably content themselves 
with saying so—saying so, that is, at 
great length, with much warmth and 
copious quotations and counter quota- 
tions from dispatches. But the 
real question will be smothered and 
lost sight of, while they devote themselves 
to proving that the pot is blacker than 
the kettle. The real question—the ques- 
tion which I hope this House is going to 
decide for itself, is not which Secretary 
of State or which Cabinet was respon- 
sible for this or that step, nor yet 
what was the original Party complexion 
of the Viceroy who recommended it. 
But what is to be the future Frontier 
Policy, and by what fixed principles 
is that policy to be governed? And I 
ask this House, are we likely to arrive at 
a@ wise and statesmanlike solution of 
this grave matter by invidious compari- 
sons between past and present Cabinets, 
Secretaries of States, or Viceroys? The 
theory of Cabinet responsibility is per- 
fect. In practice it is almost a dead 
letter. According to the theory, the 
right hon. Member for East Fife is re- 
sponsible for more desperately wicked 
acts of aggression and a more deadly 
“Forward” Policy than the whole Chau- 
vinist School of Forwards. In practice 
the commonest of common juries would 
not convict him. In appealing earnestly 
to the House to deal with this question in 
a large and uncontroversial spirit—a sug- 
gestion which involves, as I have said, a 
total abstention from Front Bench 
methods—I do so almost as much in the 
interests of those Benches as in the 
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interests of India; for it seems to ms 
that if in discussing Indian affairs they 
are incapable of forgetting Party con- 
siderations, in administering Indian 
affairs both Benches alike, with the best 
intentions in the world, have proved im- 
potent to give effect to those intentions. 
Take the late Secretary of State. I know 
of no better, no stronger Secretary of 
State in recent years. Few men who 
have been called to fill that post have 
displayed a firmer grasp of, or a more 
sympathetic touch with Indian problems. 
And on the general principles which 
should regulate our Frontier Policy, and 
the objects which should be aimed at, i 
believe there is no substantial difference 
of view between him and his successor ; 
and I may say further that the loyal 
support which he has invariably given 
to that successor in our Indian Debates 
has been a bright exception to the Front- 
Bench manners, which I have ventured 


to deprecate. But, Sir, even with a 
strong, sagacious, and _ clear-visioned 


Secretary of State, as he undoubtedly 
was, was he able to have his own way and 
give effect to his own views in matters 
of Frontier Policy? No, Sir, he was not. 
Anyone who peruses the Blue Books 
cannot fail to see that the Secretary of 
State for India, struggle as he may, is 
induced by dispatches, or compelled by 
circumstances of the moment, to concede 
one little point after another and that, 
before he knows where he is, he finds 
himself committed to, and his name 
identified for all times with, yet another 
step in the Frontier Policy, which he 
honestly deprecates, and which he sin- 
cerely has sought to stay or reverse. Just 
as there can be no doubt from the last 
India Office dispatch on this subject that 
the present Secretary of State, and the 
Cabinet of which he is a member, are sin- 
cerely anxious to avoid interference in 
the tribal area along the Frontier, so is 
it absolutely obvious from his dispatches 
printed in the same Blue Book, that the 
late Secretary of State for India was as 
conscientiously determined to prevent 
such interference, and that with regard 
to the “Forward” Movement in Waziris- 
tan, was just as honestly, and just as help- 
lessly opposed to the persistency and im- 
portunity of the local authorities. That 
is the real truth about Cabinet authority 
in India, and this House, while insisting 
on Cabinet responsibility for the Indian 
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Frontier Policy, while recognising, as it 
must recognise, the sincere efforts of suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State to resist this 
“Forward” course, learns that both this 
responsibility and this intended resis- 
tance have proved ineffective to restrain 
the aggressive tendencies of our Frontier 
proconsuls, and that is the point which 
I wish to press upon this House as a 
ground for its independent action for 
asserting itself, and insisting that Cabi- 
net responsibility in relation to Indis 
shall mean something more than 
good intentions. That there is a 
distinguished section of Indian Off- 
cers who take views with regard 
to Frontier Policy, which may be 
properly called “Forward,” is a fact, 
and, if the House pleases, a regrettable 
fact. But, so far as the views of 
Members of this House are concerned, 
the word “Forward” applies no more 
to one Party than to another, or to one 
Government than to another. But, 
Sir, what does the “ Forward” Movement 
in its present limited sense imply? It 
no longer means an attack upon Afghani- 
stan. It no longer means the immediate 
occupation of Kandahar, or a march on 
Herat. Its external manifestations are 
limited to acts of aggression—justifiable 
or not I do not say—upon the in- 
dependent territory across our border. 
And, so far as we have material for judg- 
ing, it seems to aim at the ultimate sub- 
jugation of the independent tribes on the 
North-West Frontier. If that be so 1 
say it is a wicked aim—a costly, profit- 
less object—and a practically impossible 
undertaking. And yet, it seems the only 
logical issue of the proceedings recorded 
in the latest Blue Books. Of course, no 
one—no official—will admit this. “No- 
thing is further from our thoughts,” 
says the dispatch. The Blue Books teem 
with repudiations of any such unworthy 
purpose. No one in authority in the 
Punjaub—in the Government of India— 
in the India Office will face the facts. 
They all protest—quite sincerely protest 
—that nothing is further from their 
thoughts—that they are reluctant to take 
this step—that they regret the necessity 
for that, and so forth. But the process 
goes on steadily all along the Frontier 
like the action of the tides—constant, 
persistent, not sleeping at nights, not 
knocking off for dinner. And the evil 
thing is worked in unconscious co-opera- 
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tion by one of the finest set of men—- 
the most devoted and conscientious body 
of public servants we have—our Frentier 
Officers in India. As we know, Mr. 
Speaker, there is nothing like leather. 
Each of these Frontier Officers in his dis- 
trict wants to keep the peace on his 
border line. Only there are those 
thieves in a group of villages just a few 
miles over the border, who come raiding 
across—how natural he should wish to 
have them under control—only, perhaps, 
to discover that the real malefactors live 
a little further up the valley, and so on. 
It is not personal ambition or jingoism 
with him—it is only zeal for his own 
district and its peace and its trade. And 
it is not necessarily his business to look 
to general policy, or the cumulative 
effect of too much zeal all along the 
border. But behind this machinery— 
this half unconscious agency, giving it 
support and driving force—exists a highly 
conscious and powerful influence, that 
of the real Forwards. The high military 
Mandarins of India who are concerned 
with the larger strategy and dream of 
dreams of campaigns with a powerful foe 
from a far country, and who are con- 
stantly looking beyond the Punjaub line 
—and beyond the Durand line—to the 
Kandahar-Cabul Road, and who want as 
many approaches to that road as they 
can get—and are only too willing to 
utilise the Frontier Officer’s necessities as 
their opportunities—to that end. It is 
there that the Frontier Policy resides— 
and that school, which has always been 
very powerful, appears since 1892 to 
have captured the Government of India 
and the India Office, to the complete 
effacement of their civilian colleagues. 
Their policy is never mentioned. Their 
aims are never avowed in the Blue 
Books, but are sedulously shrouded in 
phrases about our engagements with the 
Amir, our duty to protect trade—to 
secure our own Frontier. The military 
skeleton is locked up in the India Office 
cupboard. But this military spectre 
walks o’ nights on the Frontier. The 
supreme triumph of the military 
force was in 1894, when they were 
able to secure the right to make a 
playground of Waziristan, in spite of the 
protests of all the civilian members 
of the Government, and in the face 
of a written dissent, which is 
probably the most _ statesmanlike 
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paper ever written on the subject. 
As this House is aware, there lies be 
tween the North-Western frontier of 
India and the line which by agreement 
limits the influence and the interference 
of Afghanistan and Russia a long stretch 
of mountainous country, stretching from 
the Zhob Valley to the frontier of Kash- 
mir, which, while outside the interfer- 
ence of those two other Powers, and ad- 
mittedly within what is called our 
“sphere of influence,” is in reality inde- 
pendent territory, inhabited by a great 
variety of independent tribes, with whose 
somewhat difficult names the House is 
tolerably familiar. I am not going to 
emulate the erudition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Fife on this subject, by 
dealing with the characters, customs, 
and even costumes of these people, as he 
has elsewhere ; but it may interest the 
House to realise that this tract of 
country contains, in more or less rudi- 
mentary stages, nearly every form of 
State polity known to history. Chitral: 
Effete and monarchical. Baluchistan: An 
aristocracy—an oligarchy of nobles and 
chiefs. Afridis and their neighbours: 
An incorruptible democracy, leaning to 
public plunder. Waziristan: Purely 
Socialist ; everyone a law unto himself. 
No public plunder, because no _ public 
property. They have eaten it. But 
plenty of throat-cutting. Each does what 
pleases him, and what he does is gene- 
rally unpleasant. But these tribes, what 
ever their differences among themselves 
may be, and whatever their faults may 
be, have in common that virtue which 
we should be the last to slight—a pas- 
sionate love of their independence. From 
the Gumal to the frontiers of Wachan 
these people—Waziris, Orakzais, Afridis, 
Selarzais, Mohmands, Swatis, or Buner- 
wals—equally resent the occupation of 
their land or the assertion of permanent 
and alien authority in their midst. And, 
Sir, the Forward School of to-day, work- 
ing through the zeal of our frontier officers, 
are constantly urging the Government 
of India, on one plea or another, to push 
their authority in amongst these tribes, 
to secure a trade route, to avenge an 
outrage, to “effectually control” this or 
that section of this or that tribe. And 


the modus operandi is almost stereo 

typed. First, punitive expeditions for 

raids into our territory, then the estab- 
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lishment of posts garrisoned by tribal 


levies. When that breaks down, the es- 
tablishment of forts, garrisoned by our 
own soldiers, with fresh outposts, 
pushed further forward. Then the 
discovery that a _ particular line is 
most suitable for a commercial 
route; then generally a disaster, 


followed certainly by a war, and possibly 
a discussion in the House of Commons, 
and a demand for our withdrawal from 
a hornets’ nest—from a course of use. 
less, costly, and wholly unprofitable ag. 
gression ; and then we get the answer 
that it is impossible for us to withdraw 
for two reasons, the validity of both of 
which it is often difficult to dispute, es- 
pecially against ‘experts on the spot 

reasons of prestige, and reasons of 
honourable obligation——prestige with our 
own people on the frontier and inside 
the continent of India, honourable obli- 
gation to those of the tribes who have 
befriended us, and assisted us in our ad- 
vance, and who have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of their neighbours by their 
attitude towards us. Both those reasons, 
I say, are too frequently so valid that the 
evil course, once embarked on, has had 
to be maintained. But in all cases it is 
not the staying there that I object to, 
it is the original going there, in the face 
of all our past experience in our rela- 
tions with these tribes, and in the face 
of all those recurrent protestations which 
stud the Blue Book, that nothing is fur- 
ther from our intention than to inter- 


fere with the internal afiairs of the 
tribes. Interfere with the internal 
affairs! Why, what are the internal 


affairs of the Waziris! They have no 
County Council, they do not cultivate 
their lands, nor brew beer. They have 
not even a Local Veto to play with, and 
pull to pieces. Their internal affairs— 
their communal and individual interests 





are murder and_ robbery, and, 
if you attempt to effectively 
control them, you must inter- 


fere with their internal affairs to the ex- 
tent of destroying their internal affairs 
altogether. Your sole mission would be 
to put an end to the national industries 
—blood-letting and loot. No, Sir, it is 
the going there at all that I deplore in 
the past. It is not going there any more 
in the future that I advocate, and it is 
the coming away wherever that is any 
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longer possible that I present to this 
House as the most desirable frontier 
policy at the moment. Take the two 
examples most familiar at this moment. 
They differ in certain important features ; 
but for illustration of their fatal process 


of drift they are fairly parallel. I refer 
to Chitral and Waziristan. Chit- 
ral, no doubt, stands by itself in 


certain particulars. Its inhabitants do 
not in any way resemble the fierce fron- 
tier tribes with whom we have been 
fighting. The Chitrali is neither fierce 
nor fanatical, he is fickle and treacherous, 
maybe ; but timid and childish. Again, 
we had special interest in Chitral as a 
subfeudatory of Cashmere. Lastly, it 
had a unique position, and a unique claim 
on our interest with regard to our rela- 
tions with Afghanistan and Russia. 
And that claim has not been removed, 
but only altered in its character by 
reason of our recent delimitation 
arrangements with those countries. For- 
merly it was considered necessary that 
we should have a hold on Chitral as a 
watch-post on the passes of the Hindu 
Kush. Now that even the most sensi- 
tive official has abandoned his nervous- 
ness about those passes, we have a new 
responsibility. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of fear of Russia as an invader, but 
of our duty to Russia as a friendly neigh- 
bour. Since that strip of Wakkan 
which we most unfairly imposed on 
the Amir when Shignan and Roshan 


were assigned to Russia hardly 
counts, our frontier may be said 
practically to march with that 


of Russia; and we are responsible to 
Russia for the peace of the border line 
on our side, just as Russia is respon- 
sible to us for incursions of tribesmen 
from her side. It is contended that that 
put our occupation in Chitral in a special 
position as a question of policing the 
border, that, in fact, we cannot afford to 
give even the most friendly neighbour 
a valid grievance against us by neglect- 
ing our international duties. I admit 
there is much to be said for this view. 
But, none the less, the fashion in which 
we gradually got to Chitral, and then 
drew back, and then returned, the re- 
sponsibility which more than once we re- 
pudiated and then, bit by bit, accepted, 
the gradual development of an occa- 
sional official visit into a permanent 
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king-making resident with a gradually 
growing escort, then the revolt, the 
treachery, the siege, the costly rescue 
expedition, and then we cannot retire 
for reasons of prestige and obligations of 
honour to those, like the Khan of Dir 
and the Swati Chiefs, who have stood 
by us. That, at all events, was the 
unanimous opinion of the Government 
of India. They are good and valid 
reasons, I admit. But what is deplorable 
is that we should ever have got our- 
selves into a position which made them 
good and valid. I am not discussing 
whether, as a matter of policy or of fact, 
we ought to or could retire from Chitral. 
I am not going to deal with the un- 
worthy myth about the so-called “Breach 
of Faith.” I expect we shall not hear 
much about that yarn in this House. 
It was manufactured chiefly for pro- 
vincial consumption. I only refer to 
this subject as an illustration of the way 
n which the successive Secretaries of State 
are dragged from what appears one 
trifling and important step to yet 
another and then a third, till we find 
ourselves clothed with responsibilities of 
which we cannot divest ourselves, and 
committed to a new strain on our 
financial and military resources from 


Gracious Speech. 


which we cannot get away. And 
now let us turn to an even more 


striking illustration of the gradual and 
insidious processes of which I have 
spoken. What has happened in Wazir- 
istan? There the Government of India 
proposed certain action for most inno- 
cent — even meritorious — purposes, 
guarded and hedged by pledges of the 
most virtuous abstention from things 
which should not be. A delimitation 
under the Durand Agreements of the 
Afghan Frontier was to take place at the 
back of Waziristan—that is to say, the 
line between Afghanistan and Wazir- 
istan, from Charkirgah, South, to 
Damandi—and as the Boundary Commis- 
sioners required an escort, it was thought 
to be a delightful opportunity to kill 
two birds with one stone, and by 
strengthening that escort into a small 
army to produce a sufficient display of 
force to enable our frontier officers to 
settle some moot points in a friendly war 
with the tribesmen of Waziristan, while, 
of course, the tribesmen would be assured 
that we had no intention whatever to 
interfere with their affairs, but only to 
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peace.” The professed objects which 
this arrangement had in view were to 
strengthen our position on the Gomul, 
to protect our trade on the Gomul, to 
discharge a responsibility (which did not 
exist) for the peace of the Afghan border, 
to open up a belt of country between the 
Gomul and the Tochi—a colossal task 
which we have not accomplished, and 
never will—to protect the friendlies, to 
evtend our influence over tribes, and all 
that was apparently necessary for that 
purpose was, to use the language of the 
dispatch, “to establish a strong post on 
a permanent footing at Spin, in Wano.” 
That was the programme decided upon, 
and recommended to the Secretary of 
State by a narrow majority of the Coun- 
cil in India—by a military majority, 
whose views were distinctly and specially 
combated by the three civilian members 
of the Council, in a written dissent, to 
which I have already referred, and which 
I hope every Member of this House will 
read. Well, Sir, the post was established 
at Spin. Post is a nice simple word ; 
but when it comes to meaning a British 
cantonment, with a garrison of 2,000 
men, many miles away from the British 
frontier, with barracks and forts and all 
the rest of it, it means a considerable 
military movement and a considerable 
financial responsibility. But that was 
only the beginning. That was a harm- 
less first step, only at the south of 
Waziristan. Meanwhile, the military for- 
ward party had covetous eyes on the 
Tochi Valley, on the north, as the most 
direct road towards Ghazni; and so it 
was discovered a little later that perhaps 
after all Spin was not the best place for 
the centre of operations, but another 
place called Datta Khel, on the Tochi 
side. That resulted in our practically 
annexing the entire Tochi Valley as a 
part of British India, paying revenue, 
such as it was, and a cantonment at 
Datta Khel. And so the work went 
gradually on, with an occasional inter- 
ruption of a war or two, until we have 
troops at Spin and Datta Khel and Jan- 
dola and Barwand, or Sarwaksi. We 





have the Shuhur Valley occupied,, and 
levy posts along all the routes and scat- 
tered about the country, and the develop- 
ment of this originally and virtuously 
designed single step, recommended in 
1894, has practically arrived at a point 
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when we have included the whole of 
Waziristan in a ring-fence of military 
cantonments, forts, and levy-posts; and 





if I and other Members of this 
House, pointing out the heavy strain 
upon our finances which all this 
involves—its absolutely useless and 


profitless character, and all the expense 
of the numerous wars we have already 
conducted within the last four years 
within that area, ask that we should 
retire within our own frontier, we shall, 
of course, be told that we shall be leav- 
ing the friendlies to the mercy of the tur- 
bulent sections, that we shall be failing in 
our duty to the Amir in not policing his 
borders, and that we are sacrificing those 
important trade routes of the Gomul and. 
the Tochi; but we shall not be told what 
is the real reason which underlies the 
whole of this forward and aggressive 
action in Waziristan, that we shall be 
limiting the access of the military to 
Ghazni and the rest of the Kandahar- 
Kabul line. We have no duty to the 
Amir of the sort suggested. We did not 
pledge ourselves to police his border. 
And as for trade through Waziristan, 
I doubt if the annual trade represents 
5 per cent. of our annual military and 


political expenditure to protect it. Sir, 
these two instances—these two most 
recent instances. with which we are 


acquainted of the action of the for- 
ward party in India, and of the gradual 
and insidious methods by which they 
drag well-intentioned Secretaries of State 
at their heels—contain the entire argu- 
ment. As I began, so I continue, that 
I have made these references without any 
Party purpose. I am throwing no blame 
on either Secretary of State. I am 
blaming the system. Almost the earliest 
action of the right hon. Gentleman. the 
Member for Wolverhampton, in his capa- 
city of Secretary of State, was to sanction 
the first step in that fatal chain in 
Waziristan. Quite his last action in that 
capacity was an attempt to avenge him- 
self for that error into which he had 
been led in that matter, by undoing a 
similar process in Chitral. And it is 
quite conceivable that there is a psycho- 
logical connection between the two acts. 
I know how rare it is, and therefore. I 
may assume how difficult it is for a 
Cabinet Minister ever to admit that he 
has been wrong; and yet so high is my 
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respect for the right hon. Gentleman 
that nothing will surprise me less than 
to hear him admit at that table that he 
now regrets that, in deciding between 
the majority and the minority of the 
Council of India, he “ reluctantly,” as he 
says, gave his vote for the former in the 
matter of Waziristan. Nor would it sur- 
prise me to hear him also recognise the 
difficulty of every Secretary of State in 
riding roughshod over the unanimous 
decisions of the Council of India on a 
question which, according to that Coun- 
cil, involves our national honour. Well, 
Sir, I have, at the risk of trying the 
patience of the House, endeavoured to 
show them, perhaps at undue length, 
wherein lies the mischief on our frontier 
—what is the hidden influence driving us 
forward on this fatal and costly policy— 
how unreal are the phrases and alleged 
objects which cloak the working of that 
influence—how impotent the Cabinet at 
home is to restrain or overrule that 
policy. I have asked the House not to 
look to the Front Benches as a safe guide 
in this matter; they are too much con- 
cerned with themselves and with one 
another. But if the House wants to do 
a turn of good service to India, let it 
take the law into its own hands, and 
in justice to India, having due regard to 
her limited military resources, to her 
real poverty, and in justice to the tribes 
themselves—becausé, after all, even the 
rifle-stealing Afridi and the murderous 
Waziri have rights—to say there shall 
be no more of this costly and unprofit- 
able aggression, and that where we can, 
with due regard to obligations which we 
have undertaken, we should retire from 
positions which reflect neither honour nor 
glory nor profit upon our name, and to 
which no accepted responsibilities, 
either local or international, commit us. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): My hon. Friend, at the con- 
clusion of his interesting speech, which 
the House has listened to with much plea- 
sure, used words with regard to the 
future Debate with which I think we 
shall all associate ourselves. My hon. 
Friend will not be blamed for having to 
some extent anticipated the discussion on 
the Amendment of which notice was 
given by the Leader of the Opposition. 
On that particular part of the Indian 
Frontier where fighting has been recently 
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going on, and to which the attention of 
the public has turned—the Khaibar 
Pass and its immediate neighbourhood 
—there has been one frontier officer for 
eighteen years and unbroken peace for 
fifteen years. It is curious that within a 
month from the date of the removal of 
Colonel Warburton fighting began, and I 
think his removal from that post was a 
very important factor in producing the 
circumstances which have occurred. If 
we are to anticipate the discussion on the 
Amendment, it seems to me that there 
is one branch of the subject upon which 
one word should be said to-night, and 
that is the military policy, for which the 
Government are responsible. I have 
not had time yet to master the contertts 
of the Blue Book which came out this 
morning, but it appears to me that the 
military policy stands in great need of 
defence. For four months after we were 
driven from the Khaibar Pass no attempt 
was made to restore British authority 
there, but instead of that some 60,000 
men and 40,000 animals were collected 
at, enormous cost for operations in other 
valleys. Even after these months the 
recapture of the Pass was a matter of 
little difficulty, but of greater than if it 
had been at once accomplished. The scale 
of operations and the delay and 
expenditure occasioned do seem _ to 
me to stand in great need of 
defence. I go out of my way to make a 
remark, which has not been made in 
either House of Parliament, because this 
is a matter which can better be diseussed 
to-night than the matter of which notice 
has been given. Inow turn to the gracious 
Speech from the Throne, and I wish 


Gracious Speech. 


to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment and of the House to the 
fact that there is an absence of 


reference to several subjects which should 
naturally have been mentioned, and 
which ought to have been mentioned. 
The Speech begins by a paragraph 
about Greece, which might almost bee 
called false news, false information, so 
steadily does it assert that the territorial 
relations of Turkey and Greece remain 
unchanged ; and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in his speech to-night, actually 
went beyond the words of the Queen’s 
Speech, and told the House that Greece 
at this moment was practically in posses- 
sion of the whole of her ancient terri- 
tory. Well, Greece is not in posses- 
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sion at this moment of the whole of her 
ancient territory; but, on the contrary, 
the whole of the territory which was 
taken from her in the war is still oc- 
cupied by the Turkish forces, and one 
of the amazing points about the Speech 
and the policy of the Government is 
that they have not yet succeeded in 
getting that restoration of territory 
which months ago—— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I was 
stating was that by the action of the 
Concert of Europe the boundaries of 
Greece remained substantially unaltered. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: The _ mili- 
tary situation remains substantially 
unaltered also. Then there is a matter 
of considerable importance, about which 
the Government have given the House no 
information beyond what they knew last 
Session. It is a paragraph which 
mentions the Treaty referred to last 
Session in this House as a treaty of 
friendship and commerce with the 
Emperor of Abyssinia. We are not told 
anything of the nature of that Treaty, 
which is a Treaty concerning which we 
shall hear a great deal in the future, I 
am sure. Now we are told, not by mere 
rumour or newspaper report, but by men 
who know and who make the statement 
pretty freely, that one portion of the 
Abyssinian Treaty is the surrender 
of a 


very large portion of Somali- 
land, which has been under our 
influence for a number of years. If it is 


the case that the civilising expedition to 
Khartoum has required us, for the pur- 
pose of its security, to recede from or 
to invite Abyssinia to occupy a great 
territory, the natives of which have 
trusted us, and been under our influence, 
I am bound to say that that considera- 
tion no doubt must affect the judgment 
of the House with regard to the expedi- 
tion to Khartoum. We have disarmed 
the people of Somaliland, and they are 
at the mercy of their neighbours. I 
» confess I think we shall strike a heavy 
blow at our moral authority in that part 
of the world from the recession from 
any portion of Somaliland, rather than 
gain much from our expedition to Khar- 
toum. The next matter which natvrally 
occurs to us in connection with this 


Abyssinian paragraph is one which is 
not mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. 
There is no reference in the Speech to 
the recent occurrences in Uganda, and to 
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the disaster which has occurred to the 
expedition of Major Macdonald. The 
present position of affairs in Uganda is 
one that must give the deepest concern 
to the Government; but there is no re- 
ference to that disaster nor to the 
present position of affairs, nor is there 
any promise of Papers on the subject, in 
order that we may obtain informa- 
tion which the Government possess. 
Another African question also, which is 
not mentioned in the Speech, is one 
which the Government themselves, in the 
speeches of their members during the 
Recess, have called attention to—I mean 
the Conference on the affairs of West 
Africa, which is sitting at present in 
Paris. The Government have received 
news of the gravest kind; they have 
pointed out the terrible nature of 
a possible conflict between ourselves and 
France, and the statements that have 
been made have been most alarming: 
yet no reference has been made to that 
West African Conference, and no 
arrangement has been announced with 
regard to the preserving of peace. There 
is nothing in the Speech about two 
foreign matters which have been dealt 


with in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in the speeches of to-night; 
there is nothing in the Speech 


about Tunis or Madagascar, but papers 
have been presented since last Session 
concerning both Tunis and Madagascar 
which have been the subject of debate to- 
night. The papers with regard to the 
convention with Tunis were presented 
during the Recess, and the papers with 
regard to Madagascar were presented in 
December last, and circulated last month. 
There is a still more startling omission 
in the Speech, and it is that concerning 
the affairs of China—the whole of the 
recent negotiations with regard to China 
which have played so prominent a part 
to-night in the speeches of the leaders 
of both Houses. We are told by 


the leaders of both Houses _ that 
their policy in China is_ to 
stand upon our existing treaties, 


and in the speeches which they made 
during the Recess outside this House we 
were told that their policy was that of 
“equality of opportunity” with regard 
to trade and the open market. Of 
course, we support—I suppose all those 
on this side of the House support—that 
policy of equality of opportunity of trads 
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and the open market, but I am bound to 
say that the light which is thrown upon 
that policy by the papers with regard to 
Madagascar and Tunis that have beeu 
presented during the Recess leads me to 
doubt whether the Government ara 
likely to succeed in preserving for us 
that open market, or whether, in fact, 
they will stand to their guns on that 
question, as they have not stood to their 
guns in regard to the other two matters. 
I am prepared to say that it is Lord 
Salisbury himself who, in the case both 
of Tunis and Madagascar, has by his own 
action and policy destroyed the open 
market which we formerly possessed ; 
and that is a strong statement which I 
shall proceed to try to prove. The 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
speaking outside the House in the Re 
cess, challenged us to discuss here, rather 
than outside the House, the foreign 
policy of Lord Salisbury, and the points 
upon which it is condemned by us. As 
regards two of the points out of the four 
covered by Lord Salisbury’s own defence, 
we discussed them last year—I mean 
Siam and Crete—and as regards Tunia 
and Madagascar this is our first oppor- 
tunity. We are seizing the first oppor- 
tunity which the forms of the House 
give us to discuss them, because it has be- 
come officially known to us only by the 
publication of the papers which have in 
each case appeared during the Recess. 
Now Lord Salisbury has himself defended 
his own foreign policy both in the 
country, and to-night in another place. 
Practically, he said to-night in 
another place what he had 
already said in the country on the 16th 
November last. On 16th November he 
did not defend his Cretan policy so much 


as his Greek policy generally, 
and he defended it rather by an 
attack upon the Opposition than 


upon its own merits. The telegram 
which has been referred to to-night of 
certain Members of this House, express- 
ing “our sense of the service which your 
Majesty’s Government and people have 
rendered to the island of Crete,” was 
practically Lord Salisbury’s de- 
fence, and he virtually repeated, 
as the Under-Secretary repeated, 
last week, the words “piratical” and 
“ filibustering.” 

Mr. CURZON: I beg pardon. I 
do not think that word escaped my lips. 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE: At all events, the 
Prime Minister’s word in the House of 
Lords was “filibustering,” and it was that 
word which brought forth the telegram 
of which I speak. We now know that 
at the very time when that action of the 
King of Greece was being so described in 
the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury was 
writing, on 16th March, “that the Greek 
contention was not unreasonable ””—the 
contention being that in the state of 
affairs then the Greeks could best restore 
order in Crete. Now, for anything I 
know, Lord Salisbury may be a Jacobite 
—I believe one of his distinguished an- 
cestors suffered in that cause, but the 
action of the King of Greece was as de- 
fensible at the time I am speaking of 
as was that of those who brought about 
the great Revolution in this country. 
But we are not concerned in defending 
the policy which we pursued at that time, 
because it has now been adopted by the 
Government themselves, who are pro- 
claiming as their policy at this moment 
that Prince George, who was first des- 
patched in charge of the Greek forces, 
is the best man to restore peace and 
tranquillity in the island of Crete. We 
have been completely justified in the 
action we took by subsequent events. 
All we desire is that as speedily as pos- 
sible Prince George may become Gover- 
nor of Crete, with the assent of the sub- 
ject population. Now, with regard to the 
question of open markets, as I have said, 
the Siam branch of it was disposed of 
last year. Lord Salisbury said— 


Gracious Speech. 


“Tt is too hard that I should be accused of 
making a surrender of Siam to the French, 
when all the time Mr. Gladstone was doing 
this.” 


With regard to the Siam matter we had 
our say last year, and therefore all I 
will say of it now is that Lord Rosebery— 
who, after all, was considerably con- 
cerned, because it was his settlement 
which was certainly varied—said in the 
House of Lords in February, 1896, “by 
the change you have given up a great 
deal.” On that occasion also Lord Rose- 
bery indulged in a remark to the effect 
that, according to the First Lord of the 





Treasury, where a British force had 
once been it ought to remain, and 
he made an allusion to the 
withdrawal from Momsing. British 


trade was jeopardised on the Eastern 
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side of the Mekong by the arrange- 
ment with France ; at all events, we con- 
sider that as regards the open market at 
Chantaboom it was compromised or given 
up by the action of Lord Salisbury. 
I therefore deal to-night with the two 
points we have not had an opportunity of 
discussing. Imeanthe case of Tunis and 
that of Madagascar. What I want to do 
to-night is to examine, by the light of 
what has been done in Madagascar and 
Tunis, the Government policy in China. 
That policy is the policy of the open 
market, maintained in strong language 
about war in the speeches of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General. The Attorney-General’s speech 
has not been quoted, and I am 
sorry not tosee him here to-night ; but he 
practically said that he was prepared 
heroically to lay down his life in defence 
of the policy of open markets, and I con- 
fess that when I read that speech I 
was reminded of the observation fre- 
quently made by a noble lord, laid down 
as a@ maxim, in which he said that the 
Tory party should always talk Jingo and 
act Manchester. I think that is what 
they are fond of doing. If I have re- 
ferred to-night to the Siam question, 
which we had an opportunity of discuss- 
ing last year, it was because it involved 
the Tunis question, and involved the 
same surrender as in the case of Tunis. 
I did venture to attack the clause in 
the House, and we were told there was 
no surrender ; but we saw in it the sur- 
render which did eventually take place. 
Lord Salisbury has again to-night 
defended that policy in the matter of 
Tunis. He says. the Regency of Tunis 
was a bad life. That means, I suppose, 
that the policy of an open market de- 
pended on the non-annexation of the 
country in question by a foreign State. 
But the moment a foreign State says, 
“Very well, we will annex,” then the 
whole of our Treaty rights go. That 
is a most dangerous and disputable 
policy for this country. A great classical 
instance, in which the matter was dis- 
cussed, was the matter of the interests 
in the late Duchy of Savoy, and the 
question there argued, and the view 
upheld by the greatest authorities 
of International Law, and acted on, was 
that France took it over subject to the 
Treaty rights. Lord Salisbury, by his 


protests in the Madagascar case, sup- 
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ports the view ; but in the case of Tunis 
he throws it away. What is the real 
reason why he surrendered in the Tunis 
case? Was it not that the origin of the 
French going there was his own personal 
deed? I do not wish to raise any dis- 
pute, and I will take only what 
Lord Salisbury admits, and, from what we 
know, the first suggestion that the 
French should go to Tunis came from 
him himself. We went to the Treaty of 
Berlin with a secret concession. We 
took the Isle of Cyprus, and when it was 
discovered, and some of the Powers of 
Europe were objecting—when we went 
to Berlin, we found that the integrity of 
Turkey was the question; but England 
had already violated the integrity of Tur- 
key before taking Cyprus, and before 
going in Lord Salisbury mace offers 
to the French, and suggested to M. 
Waddington to go to Tunis. On two 
occasions that offer was made, and it was 
not denied. M. Waddington stated it 
most explicitly, and although Lord Salis- 
bury contended there was no regular 


offer of out and out annexation, he 
complimented M. Waddington on his 
recollection of the matter. No specu- 
lation as to the effect on the trade 


appears to have crossed Lord Salisbury’s 
mind, and no reservations were made with 
regard to our trade. Now, when the 
French found it to their domestic interest 
to go to Tunis, two stipulations were 
made by Mr. Gladstone—one as to 
Treaty rights and rights of entry, 
and a_ second stipulation with 
gard to the fortification of Bizerta, 
in reservation of our rights. We 
now know that Treaty has gone, and 
that Bizertais being fortified, to the great 
alarm of the Italians, who were concerned 
in the transaction, and who are our 
friends. I may add that these capitu- 
lations, which have gone, went because 
of the action of the Government, which 
found itself in an impossible position. 
These capitulations have gone. There 
is no reciprocity in Egypt, for instance. 
In Siam we have had no return ; no quid 
pro quo. In Tunis the open market has 
gone, and there is no equality of oppor- 
tunity. Our goods are to go in, with 
the exception of cotton, with a low duty. 
French cotton goods are to go in 
at no duty, and, after fifteen years, 
the French are at liberty to place 
any duty they please upon those 
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goods. It will be seen that Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy is to settle a small ques- 
tion at the time without any guid pro 
quo, and they gave us nothing. In 
the matter of Madagascar his own 
words, with regard to Madagascar, are— 


“TIT have been accused of surrendering io 
France in Madagascar. Madagascar was in- 
vaded and conquered. It was all done by Mr. 
Gladstone.” 


Now let us see what occurred. As in Tunis, 
I am prepared to say everything that has 
occurred was directly due to the policy 
of Lord Salisbury. Madagascar was not 
invaded and conquered at the time that 
Lord Salisbury alluded to. The French, 
it will be remembered, cast a British 
missionary into prison, where he was 
dying, and we insisted on his liberation. 
As to the French, they were not doing 
well; they had been repulsed, and so 
far from having conquered the island, 
they never succeeded in getting two 
miles from their ships. The French then 
were glad to do what the Government 
would be very glad to do in the Afridi 
case—they were glad to patch up the 
very best Treaty they could, and they hit 
upon the expedient of patching up this 
Treaty. The Hovas absolutely refused 
to sign the Treaty as drafted, and the 
Treaty was signed after the Conservative 
party came into power. The French 
Admiral and the French Plenipotentiary 


both wrote letters saying no protec- 

torate was intended, and the Hovas 
’ 

people then signed the Treaty. 


When the conquest came, I am prepared 
to say it was done by the act of 
Lord Salisbury, and I am prepared +o 
give the steps by which it was done. 
In 1888 Lord Salisbury showed signs of 
recognising the sham French Protectorate 
in Madagascar, and in July, 1890, 
Lord Salisbury made an agreement that 
was the death-knell of the Government of 
Madagascar. He made the famous agree- 
ment called the Anglo-German Agreement 
in relation to Africa and Heligoland— 
an agreement in which almost every evil 
point which could be collected in one 
agreement was brought together. That 
extraordinary configuration of our domin- 
ions in Africa was the consequence of 
the Anglo-German Agreement made by 
Lord Salisbury. Under the Treaty, Zan- 
zibar was divided with Germany, but we 
had an agreement with France that 
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neither our Government nor theirs would 
interfere with Zanzibar, and the conse- 
quence was that in order to get this 
wretched arrangement we had to have a 
fresh agreement with France, which was 
in the same form as that relating to 
Tunis, under which, in order to get rid 
of a small difficulty, we gave away some- 
thing which was not ours to give, and 
fell upon this unfortunate island. By 
that unfortunate Treaty of July, we 
hauled down our flag in Heligoland, and 
violated a great principle by handing 
over a Colony which had never been 
German, and which desired to remain 
English, to Germany. Under the new 
agreement Lord Salisbury recognised the 
French Protectorate over the island of 
Madagascar, and the result of his recog- 
nition of this sham Protectorate brought 
about the real invasion of the island of 
Madagascar. Since last Session. Lord 
Salisbury has published these papers, in 
which at last he makes a protest against 
the annexation of Madagascar. The resuit 
has been that the open market is gone, 
and equality of trad2 is gone, for our 
own goods are to be subject in future to 
the French tariff. When the Govern- 
ment are prociaiming the policy of equal 
advantage and an open market, the 
House ought to see how that policy pro- 
claimed for British trade in China is 
affected by what has been done with re- 
gard to Tunis and Madagascar. In view 
of both these cases I am bound to 
say that the circumstances in China 


do not make it certain that 
the Government will permanently 
maintain the principle which they 


had so strongly laid down. On this 
matter the First Lord of the Treasury 
went out of his way to invite Russia to 
occupy a port in Manchuria. He was 
the first statesman of weight to mention 
this subject to Russia, and in his speech 
he said the occupation of an ice-free 
port in Manchuria by Russia would be 
welcomed by this country, and would be 
of advantage to the whole world. In 
both Houses of Parliament a policy has 
been proclaimed by the Government in 
which we entirely agree. I alluded just 
now to the terms made with France and 
Germany. Such promises have often 
been made and not kept, as at Bizerta and 
at Batoum; and, therefore, I am 
afraid that these promises are somewhat 
of a matter of form. The Russian policy 
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in China has not recently been so 
friendly to this country that we can 
count on having the help of Russia in 
keeping these international promises, 
which are so cordially offered at the 
present time. I do not think it is pos- 
sible to assert that the recent policy of 
Russia in regard to Korea has been 
marked by a friendly feeling to this 
country. The Government have told us 
nothing as to their action in the matter ; 
as to which we ought to have some infor- 
mation, especially as to the Russian 
action in insisting on the dismissal of 
Mr. McLeavy Brown, who is known to 
many Members of this House, who have 
the highest appreciation of the services 
he has rendered. Mr. McLeavy Brown 
represents the enormous interests of 
British trade—not only the present 
actual interests of British trade, but its 
potential interests—but we have Russia 
insisting on the dismissal of Mr. McLeavy 
Brown, and all we have heard since is 
that Russia accepted the situation by 
which a Russian official was put side by 
side with Mr. McLeavy Brown. These 
actions of Russia do not appear to me 
to be friendly actions on the part of 
Russia towards our trade. At the end 
of last Session the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs gave us a very 
strong assurance that the Government 
intended to insist in the future on the 
maintenance by Russia in regard to 
Korea of those undertakings which she 
had previously given. Those under- 
takings amounted to a guarantee, as the 
Under Secretary of State admitted, but 
I am bound to say that what has hap- 
pened since last Session in Korea has 
been unfriendly on the part of Russia to- 
wards this country, and the Government 
will have to show a great deal of strength 
and determination if they are really going 
to carry out their policy. Has Russian 
policy been so friendly at Peking during 
the last two years as to give us con- 
fidence that a friendly policy will be 
maintained with regard to the opening 
of the ports! Russia joined with France 
at Peking in the recent negotiations, the 
ultimate result of which has just been 
laid before this House in the new 
arrangement with China as to Northern 
Siam. In that case, the Russian Minis- 
ter supported the French Minister in 
making China give to France territory 
which was actually British territory, or 
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territory which had been handed over to 
China on the express condition that China 
should not yield it to France. The 
Chinese hesitated to yield it to France, 
who was supported by Russia, and that 
seems to be directly hostile to this 
country. Not only have Russia and 

France acted together in these recent 
negotiations at Peking in a manner 
directly hostile to the interests of this 
country in China, but there is some 
reason to suppose that there is an under- 
standing which involves Germany in this 
affair, as may be inferred from the lately 
published work on “7hree Years of Ger- 
man Policy,” 1894-7, by Herr v. Brandt, 
who was German Minister in China at 
the time. Under these circumstances 
the Government will have to show great 
determination if they intend to main- 
tain the policy of an open market of 
equal advantage for trade in China. In 
view of the unfortunate history of their 
surrender in the cases of Tunis and Mada- 
gascar, and of the two new cases which 
have arisen since last Session, there is 
great doubt in my mind as to whether 
the Government will maintain the policy 
they have so admirably laid down. 

*Sirr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I think there will 
be a general feeling in the House on both 
sides that the speech which the right 
hon. Baronet has just concluded has been 
interesting and instructive in the highest 
degree. The hon. Gentleman is a very 
difticult critic to deal with, for he is an 
Imperialist Radical. The criticism he has 
addressed to the action of the present 
Government, much of which, I am bound 
to admit, was justifiable, was also appli- 
cable to the past nolicy of his own 
leaders in almost every detail. The 
right hon. Baronet has shown, and I 
think the leaders of the Conservative 
Party should not be slow to recognise 
that a great deal of alarm and 
anxiety prevails in the country in re- 
gard to the surrenders which have taken 
place to foreign Powers during the last 
three years. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has mentioned, in considerable de- 
tail, the cases of Siam, Madagascar, and 
Tunis, and as to the bulk of his con- 
tention I think there is no practicable 
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answer. The speech of the Leader 
of the Opposition was of a _ very 
different character. A violent attack 


was made on the Government because of 
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their policy in Egypt, on the Upper Nile, 
and on the North-Western frontier of 
India. In both cases the Member for 
West Monmouth deliberately ignored the 
vital facts of the case. With regard to 
the Upper Nile, two foreign Powers are 


now making the utmost efforts to 
get control of those regions. But 


it is essential that the main stream 
of the Upper Nile should be main- 
tained for the Egyptians, under British 
influence. That is a fresh justification 
for the advance on Khartoum, which did 
not exist five years ago. Another great 
European Power has advanced to within 
twenty miles of Chitral territory. It 
is absolutely vital for the safety of India 
that these warlike tribes should not be 
allowed to fall under Russian influence. 
These facts were ignored deliberately by 
the Leader of the Opposition. I come 
to the speech of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. That contained two re- 
markable statements of first-class impor- 
tance. The first statement was that 
England has just guaranteed, along with 
Russia and France, the Greek Loan, and 
the second statement was that the nego- 
tiations for the Chinese Loan have col- 
lapsed. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I did not say col- 
lapsed. I said held in abeyance. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I am 
glad to hear the correction of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Our difficulties in the 
Far East date from 1893. As the result 
of the war between China and Japan in 
1894, the Japanese were in possession of 
Port Arthur, where they would have 
been a perpetual bulwark against the 
advance of Russia southward. It is 
generally admitted that the Japanese 
are our natural allies in the Far East. 
They are a free, progressive people, they 
are a constitutional and a maritime 
people, and as a naval Power in the Far 
East they are overwhelming. The Go- 
vernment of Lord Rosebery, early 
in 1895, allowed Russia and France 
to deprive Japan of the fruits of 
her victory, and they left Northern 
China practically at the mercy of 
the intrigues and the territorial en- 
croachments of Russia. It only required 
courage and intelligence on the part of the 
British Government to hold up their 
hand, and Japan would have been saved, 
and Russia permanently paralysed in 
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Northern China. The British Squadron 
in the Northern Pacific was then, with 
the support of the Japanese fleet, abso- 
lute master of the situation, and could 
have swept the seas of all opponents. 
Yet the British Government of those 
days backed down and allowed France 
and Russia to have their way in Southern 
and Northern China. Why, Heaven only 
knows! Possibly because they were en- 
gaged on the wild goose chase of trying 
to coerce Turkey in conjunction with 
tussia and France in the Near East ; or, 
possibly, because they lacked courage. 
At any rate, the /dcheti displayed in 1894 
was the main cause of the present crisis 
in the Northern Pacific. The aggression 
of Russia upon Northern China is now 
completely unveiled. The Cassini Treaty 
is now known to be a reality, and Russia 
no longer attempts to conceal the fact 
that she intends to dominate the whole 
of the populous and fertile regions of 
Northern China, and to shut out from 
those regions British influence and 
British commerce. It only requires deci- 
sion and firmness to secure once and for 
all the triumph of British interests and 
of commercial freedom in the Northern 
Pacific. Let us hope that no fantastic 
idea of co-operating with Russia against 
Turkey in the Near East is now, as 
in 1895, paralysing British action in the 
China Seas. It is an extraordinary coin- 
cidence that at the very moment when 
the negotiations for the Chinese Loan are 
in abeyance we should be working with 
Russia and France, more or less against 
Turkey, to guarantee the Loan to Greece. 
I hope this will not have a disastrous in- 
fluence. Here Mr. Balfour said, “Our 
object is to pay the Turkish indemnity. ’ 
I fear that the real reason is to get the 
Turks out of Thessaly, and to join Russia 
in coercing the Sultan to accept the un- 
welcome candidature of Prince George of 
Greece. The reason why it is neces- 
sary to say these things openly is 
that you cannot keep them from the 
knowledge of the Turks and Mussulmans 
throughout the world. They are well 
informed as to the aims and speeches of 
British statesmen. Why do I speak 
openly in regard to the Turkish and 
general Mussulman feeling throughout 
the world? It is because Mussulman 


sentiment has immense influence in 
India. Recent British policy with 
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regard to Greece and Crete, and against 
Turkey, has brought India to the 
verge of revolution, and has cost us this 
tremendous campaign on the North-Wes- 
tern frontier. Unless it is realised what 
mischief has been done, we shall have 
a revolution in India which will put all 
the others into the shade. Why are our 
Ministers now pressing the candidature 
of Prince George of Greece upon Turkey?! 
Why are they joining with Russia in the 
near East? Do they think it will not 
have a disastrous effect upon Turkish 
feeling? When you are giving Greece a 
guarantee for a Loan, and pressing the 
candidature of Prince George upon the 
Sultan, you are running the most 
dire risk with regard to Turkish and 
Mussulman sentiment in the East. I 
feel it necessary to say those things in 
the interests of the Empire and for the 
safety of India. I do not propose at this 
hour to detain the House for any period, 
but I should like to ask one or two ques- 
tions with regard to what happened in 
China. The anxiety in regard to China 
has been due to the conviction that the 
present Government has made many un- 
necessary surrenders in their foreign 
policy. So important is Chinese trade 
to us that the country has felt much 
anxiety when we are told that the 
demand for the creation of Ta-lien-wan 
as a “free port” was resisted by the 
Chinese—this meaning that the Chinese 
resented it under Russian compulsion— 
and that it has fallen to the ground 
along with the negotiations for the 
Chinese Loan. All we are told is that 
Russia, like Germany, has _ generally 
agreed to a policy of free commerce in 
Northern China. Are the Government 
going to allow the Russian army and 
Russian officials to gradually spread them- 
selves over Manchuria and Northern 
China and down the Liao-Tung peninsula 
to Port Arthur, and so hold the whole 
game in their hands? There is only one 
way of dealing with Russia in this matter. 
Russia ought be given plainly to under- 
stand that the moment her forces enter 
Manchuria, that same moment we should 
take possession of Port Arthur, or any 
other coast position we deem necessary. 
We have now the whole game in our 
hands. The whole situation in the North 


of China is absolutely in the control of 
the British Government so long as they 
maintain their alliance with Japan. That 
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British control will last two or three years 
until the Trans-Siberian Railway is com- 
plete, and there lies the danger. Russia 
will put us off with smooth promises and 
with fair pledges until the Trans-Siberian 
Railway is completed. Then she will 
be in a position to pour an overwhelming 
military force into China, and, after that, 
the game will be in Russian hands. Sir, I 
should like to know from the Under 
Secretary of State what the military posi- 
tion of Russia is in Northern China— 
whether the telegram which said that 
a Russian armed force has entered the 
capital of Manchuria is correct, and 
whether Russia has fortified Port Arthur ; 
whether she has landed soldiers and 
engineers in Port Arthur; whether Port 
Arthur is a Russian or a Chinese port ; 
whether, in fact, our ships, in entering 
Port Arthur, salute the Russian or the 
Chinese? 
Mr. CURZON: This is not correct. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Well, 
we should like to know the truth. It is 
impossible for any of us outside the 
Foreign Office to say whether Port Arthur 
has been handed over to Russia or not. 
There is one other question I should 
like to refer to. We have heard a great 
deal to-night about the many troubles in 
which this country is embarked ; and it 
is nothing new that every month, every 
week, and almost I might say every day, 
we hear of some fresh complication 
or trouble having arisen. We have found 
France working her way all through 
West Africa, occupying the Hinterland, in 
Sierra Leone, taking a third of Siam, 
annexing Madagascar, and trying to anti- 
cipate us on the Upper Nile. This is not 
imagination—they are all facts. We see 
Russia doing as she likes in Northern 
China, acting against us on the North- 
Western Frontier of India, doing almost 
as she likes in Turkey, and _prac- 
tically mistress of Northern Persia. 
Now, Sir, these are every one of them 
facts; they are not imagination. Why 
does this state of things exist? Why 
is this country so powerless .at the 
present time? Why has she been so 
powerless for the last five years? 
It is not by the act of the present 
Government alone. It was begun by the 
late Government, although the present 
Government have carried on the mis- 
taken policy of their predecessors. The 
reason is, that the whole root and basis 
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of our foreign policy has been wrong. 
We have ignored the essential elements 
of a successful foreign policy, which 
is the necessity for securing good and 
stable alliances. We have tried to make 
alliances with countries whose in- 
terests are antagonistic to ours. 


We have alienated our natural and 
traditional friends. We have dost 
our old supporters, and we have 
made no new ones. That is the 


reason why the country is comparatively 
friendless, and until that policy is re 
versed this country can have no success 
in its foreign and Imperial Policy. No 
Government can succeed until we return 
to the natural and traditional alliances 
of this country. Of course, I shall be 
scoffed at when I say that one of the 
natural allies of this country is 
the Ottoman Empire. When I say 
that we cannot do without the support 
of Mussulman feeling throughout the 
world I shall be jeered at; but unless 
you get the support of the Ottoman Power, 
and prevent the magnificent fighting 
power of Turkey from falling under Rus- 
sian rule, you can never successfully hold 
your position in India. What are you doing 
now with Japan? You are threatening 
to lose Japan if you show weakness with 
regard to Russia. You will certainly lose 
China, which of course will yield to the 
Power that shows the greatest grit; and 
you will lose the alliance of Japan, out 
of sheer disgust and indignation, by 
whose aid alone you can control the 
Northern Pacific. Then I come to the 
most important alliance of all—the alli- 
ance of Germany. You cannot ally your- 
selves to Russia and France. How can this 
free country ally itself with the greatest 
military despotism in the world, which is 
stretching its grasp in every direction 


and making encroachments in every 


clime, which knows no scruple and pur- 


sues its traditional policy without 
mercy or remorse, and never turns 
back ? How can you form = an 


alliance with the aggressive despotism oi 
St. Petersburg? How can you form an 
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alliance with France, which has 
changed its Cabinets 35 times in 26 
years, and is now offering the 


world a _ series of extraordinary 
follies? It is impossible for you 
to make an ally of France. And 


then this theory of “ splendid isola- 
tion”; what has become of that? It 
merely means absolute impotence in 
every quarter of the globe. We have 
the greatest and the richest dominions, 
and therefore the most coveted, and 
unless you can support your power by 
alliances, you are bound to suffer a series 
of reverses and losses. Your natural 
political allies are Italy and the German 
monarchies. Italy no one can deny to 
be a proper ally. It has the fourth 
largest fleet in the world, and in order 
to maintain our naval supremacy in the 
Mediterranean the Italian alliance is an 
absolute necessity. Austria has always 
been our ally, and I trust Austria may 
always remain so. I admit that Germany is 
a more difficult question. I fully recognise 
and realise the bitterness which has 
lately prevailed between this country 
and Germany. I know that there have 
been grave circumstances embittering to 
Germany as there have been circum- 
stances embittering to this country. I 
know also that the Press has played a 
most unfortunate part in exasperating the 
sentiment of the two countries against 
eachother. But our rivalry to Germany is 
not political. It is commercial; our 
political interests are the same as those 
of Germany. We have common feelings. 
We have a very largely common 
history. We have been allies for 200 
years. We have a common religion 
and a common language, and our political 
interests are identical with those of Ger- 
many, and by the help of Germany we 
should be masters of the whole posi- 
tion in the Near East, the Far East, and 
in Europe. It was by the German 
Alliance that Lord Beaconsfield suc- 
ceeded in 1878, and maintained British 
interests. Mr. Gladstone upset that 
alliance in 1880. He tried to work with 
[First Day. 
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Russia and France. 


both in character and cause. I 
know that there are circumstances which 
seem to make for alienating us from Ger- 
many—there was the unfortunate tele- 
gram about the Transvaal, for instance. 
But these divergencies are few and most 
unimportant compared with the great 
bulk of cases in which the interests of 
the two countries coincide. These differ- 
ences can easily be settled by mutual 
arrangements with, and by concessions 
to, Germany elsewhere. The com- 
mercial rivalry that exists must remain, 
and British commerce will not be inone 
whit benefited if we add political rivalry 
to the commercial. Rather the reverse. 
Each nation must do its best, openly 
and without undue bitterness, in the 
struggle for commercial ascendancy. It 
will be a benefit rather than a harm to 
British commerce that England should 
possess the increased strength, which a 
political understanding with Germany 
must give to this country and to the 
British Empire. So strong and inevitable 
is the bond of common interests that in the 
long run the alliance with Germany ts 
bound to come about, unless by an act 
of official or national madness it is 
rendered impossible. Until we do 
away with the antagonism with Ger- 
many, which now, unfortunately, 
seems to exist, we shall not succeed in 
our foreign policy. Our political inter- 
ests are in the main identical with those 
of Germany. No overwhelming dis- 
aster has yet befallen British interests, 
but the Government may change its 
policy too late, the country may change 
its sentiment too late. All the important 
troubles which have threatened us, all 
the difficulties which environ us, are in 
the main due to the fact that the root 
of our foreign policy for the last five 


years has been mistaken. Until we 


return to our traditional policy and to 
Sir E. Ashmead- Bartlett. 
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He caused England 
to undergo the disasters met in nearly 
every quarter of the globe. The disasters 
of the past five years very nearly resemble 
the five years which followed 1880, 
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the traditional alliances of this country 
we shall fail to secure peace and security. 

Tue Riecut Hon. G. N. CURZON: 
(Southport Division of Lancashire): I 
am sure that the House will pardon me 
for the fact that, owing to the somewhat 
severe cold from which I am suffering, I 
am not able to adequately perform the 
duty which has been cast upon me of 
replying to the discursive attack of the 
gentlemen who have addressed questions 
to me on this occasion, and the difficulty 
of my position is enhanced by this fact. 
The right hon. Baronet who initiated 
this particular discussion was of course 
at liberty to select from the vast and in- 
exhaustible stores of his knowledge what 
particular field of action he chose for his 
remarks, and from that field of action to 
determine, without reference to. myself 
or anybody else, what points he would 
advance. I had no consciousness in ad- 
vance, either of the range or the object 
of his attack, and I do not know whether 
I was more surprised or disconcerted by 
the fact that the circuit of that attack 
covered practically the whole surface of 
the habitable globe, and that there was 
no continent in which, during the six 
months since Parliament last met, the 
conduct of Lord Salisbury has not had 
the censure of the right hon. Baronet. 
I was perhaps somewhat disconcerted at 
the discovery that, although I had not 
expected to speak at all, I should have 
in reply to cover so wide an area; but 
still more disconcerted was I to find that 
the whole speech of the right hon. 
Baronet was practically an unconcealed 
attack upon Russia and France. The 
right hon. Baronet has a right to ex- 
press his opinicn, but it certainly does 
strike me as a most astonishing thing 
when I remember that last year and the 
year before the Leader of the Opposition 
was on every platform in the country 
imploring us to compose our own ani- 
mosities, and make friends with those 
two great Powers—France and Russia. 
We are now held up to the reprobation 
of this House as having made undue 
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concessions and surrenders to those with 
whom we are now told we ought to fall 
out. Let me follow in brief succession 
the points in which the right hon. 
Baronet either blamed us, or asked for 
information. He complained in the first 
place of my right hon. Friend, the Leader 
of the House, for having given what he 
described as inaccurate information 
about the state of Thessaly ; for having 
spoken of the Greeks as being in posses- 
sion of the whole of the territory which 
they enjoyed before the war. It is true 
that they are not in actual possession, 
but they are in prospective possession. 
If the right hon. Baronet would lovk at 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace that was 
signed between Turkey and Greece, he 
would find that the evacuation of Thes- 
saly by the Turkish troops must follow 
from the period of one month from the 
publication of the Loan of £4,000,000. 
What was the information that my right 
hon. Friend gave? It was, that owing to 
three Powers 
which 60 years ago brought Greece into 
existence, and which guaranteed this 
Loan, a sum of £4,000,000 is about to 
be paid to Greece, which will enable her 
to pay off the indemnity to Turkey, and 
which will be followed in a month’s time 
by the evacuation of the Provinces of 
Thessaly. And when my right hon. 
Friend who has just spoken speaks of 
this Loan as showing hostility to Turkey, 
I think he does not show much familiar- 


the joint action of the 


ity with the needs of a Turkish Ex- 
chequer. 
Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 


said that it was likely to be regarded 
as an act of hostility. 

Mr. G. N. CURZON: The next point 
which the right hon. Baronet touched 
upon was the question of the Abyssinian 
Treaty. He said that the House knew 
nothing of the terms or the nature of 
that Treaty—but the very legitimate 
curiosity which he and other Members 
show upon that subject will, I am glad 
to say, be satisfied in a few hours. The 
Treaty has been made, and I hope will be 
in the possession of hon. Mem- 
bers before long. The right hon. Baronet 
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has apparently picked up some cock-and- 
bull story from the newspapers, which, I 
am bound to say, have not been free from 
such stories during the last fortnight. 

Sir C. DILKE: Permit me to say 
that what I stated was, that although, 
of course, we were left to rumour, I did 
not speak from newspaper information, 
but from information of people who 
ought to know. 

Mr. G. N. CURZON: I am afraid they 
were equally cock and bull. However, 
when he sees the Treaty, the right hon. 
Baronet willbe ableto see and judge for 
himself whether we have made that 
large cession of territory of which he 
seems to suspect us. The next point he 
touched upon is that of Uganda. He 
complains that no reference has been 
made to events in that country. I do 
not know that there will be any reluct- 
ance on the part of the Secretary of 
State, with whom I will consult, to give 
information upon the matter. The right 
hon. Baronet then complained that the 
Queen’s Speech, which apparently con- 
tained everything it should not have 


contained, and omitted everything it 
should have contained, made no allu- 


sion to the West African Question. I 
myself have a small recollection of the 
customs of this House, but I do not know 
that it has ever custom to 
mention in the Queen’s Speech the result 
of negotiations which are still incom- 
plete. The negotiations 
already completed are different matters, 
but I repeat it is not a common thing to 
do to putin statements laid before Parlia- 
remarks concerning negotiations 


been the 


results of 


ment 
still in active 
which it would be impossible, with due 
regard to others, to make any statement. 
I turn now to the point in the right 
hon. Member’s speech in which he said 
the Government, in giving their support 
to Prince George of Greece as Governor 
of Crete, are practically adopting the 
policy of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The same point was put in another way 
by the Leader of the Opposition, when 
he contended that we were now doing 
what he and his party were doing last 
[First Day. 
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year. But is there not an essential 
difference between the circumstances of 
the two cases! Last year, a Greek force, 
without a declaration of war against Tur- 
key, and, therefore, in time of peace, 
deliberately invaded the territory of 


Turkey. They endeavoured to fore- 
stall and anticipate the future 
of that country, Crete, which had 


been taken in hand and guaranteed by 
the Powers of Europe. That was a most 
illicit act, and if at that time the Powers 
of Europe had endorsed that position, 
and if they had endeavoured to impose 
upon the Sultan the Governorship of 
Prince George, it would have been an 
encouragement to similar illicit acts and 
raids on the part of other States in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The present condi- 
tions are, as the House knows, entirely 
different. The attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the Govern- 
ment of Crete has always been this— 
they have been ready to accept any suit- 
able candidate that was put forward. 
The only candidate they have never 
meant to put forward or to support 
themselves, would be either an English- 
man or a Turkish Pasha. The candida- 
ture of Prince George has been suggested 
by Russia, and in the interests of Crete 
itself. That is the present state of 
affairs. Whether that candidature can 
be pursued with success I cannot say, 
but there is no contradiction or incon- 
sistency between our support of that 
nomination now, and the position which, 
in defence of the public law of Europe, 
was taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the other members of the 
Concert of Europe. The right hon. 
Baronet, in the course of his speech, 
then turned to the Continent of Africa, 
and he attacked us there. I may say 
with regard to that question that 
the right hon. Baronet’s attitude is 
somewhat discounted in advance by the 
fact that ever since there has been an 
agreement with France with reference to 
this Tunisian question we have been 
prepared to surrender our rights. Ever 
since the conclusion of the original treaty 
with Tunis in 1875, we have been under 
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an obligation to revise that agreement. 
We have never repudiated that obliga- 
tion, and when France, as the protecting 
Power, called upon us to act up to it, 
we were bound to do so. The situation, 
again, is not quite as the right hon. 
Baronet described it. It is not merely 
affected by the circumstances under 
which France exercised her protectorate 
over Tunis; it is also affected by the 
action of the other Powers. Most of the 
great Powers of Europe, and several 
smaller Powers, had treaties of com- 
merce with Tunis not dissimilar to our 
own. After these treaties had been 
abolished, and new arrangements had 
been made, we were the only Power 
that remained. Does the right hon. 
Baronet mean to suggest that we ought 
to have stood out against the express 
wish of all Europe? 

Sir C. DILKE (Forest of Dean): 
We have the bulk of the trade 
Tunis. 

Mr. CURZON: It is true we have the 
bulk of the trade, but does the right 
hon. Baronet suggest that the interests 
of Italy in Tunis, political even more 
than commercial, 


with 


are inferior to our 


other Powers have made 


their terms, and Lord Salisbury regarded 


own! Those 
it as his duty to come to terms also. 
The right hon. Baronet says we have the 
bulk of the trade with Tunis. But the 
bulk of our trade with Tunis is cotton. 
I hope the right hon. Baronet will not 
that we acted in this 
without consultation with the proper re- 
presentatives. We put ourselves into com- 
munication with the houses of Manches- 
ter, and found that their views as to the 
stability of the Regency, and the desir- 
ability of making new arrangements with 
France, coincided with our own, and we 
suggested to France the very terms they 
put before us. That is the arrangement 
we carried into effect. I believe the 
terms under which we secured largely im- 
proved conditions and most favoured 
nation rights for fifty years, and security 
for those rights for another forty years, 
will be found to be a matter for con- 
gratulation to English merchants. I 
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turn to the question of Madagascar, and 
here I must, in the first place, dissociate 
myself from the version of its history 
given by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
do not accept his account as accurate, 
neither do I accept his assertion that 
Tunis and Madagascar are parallel cases. 


What has been’ the attitude 
of France with regard to Mada 
gascar! They sent a warlike 


expedition into the island to enforce 
their protectorate—which had _ been 
equally acknowledged by Liberal and 
Conservative Governments in this coun- 
try—they then utilised the results of that 
expedition to abolish the protectorate 
and declare annexation, they interpreted 
annexation in their own way, and were 
abrogating the commercial treaty which 
we enjoyed with Madagascar. Still, we 
contest that. We have a perfect right 
to retaliate against the French interpre- 
tation. But supposing we had gone to 
war with France over the question of 
Madagascar, and had asked this House 
to support us in going to war over the 
abolition of that treaty? Would the 
right hon. Gentleman, who spoke so 
freely about the hostile attitude of Russia 
and France, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man sitting on the benches opposite, 
have supported us? If not, what is there 
in taunting us with the surrender of our 
interests to France? The right hon. 
Baronet passed to Asia, and he com- 
plained that China had been allowed to 
violate the agreement with us about the 
Burmah boundary, and to hand over to 
France territory which France had pro- 
mised never to surrender. That is quite 
true, but the right hon. Baronet forgot 
to mention that that infriigement of 
Treaty obligations on the part of China 
had been paid for liberally by China 
under revised terms, by which we secured 
a very substantial increase of our inte- 
rests and the opening up of great water- 
ways. There are two questions in the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech to which I 
have yet to refer. The first was as to 
the number and disposition of the Rus 
sian forces in Northern China. On this 
point we have not the confidence of the 
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Russian Government, and we have no offi- 
cial information at all as to the presence 
or as to the exact locality of Russian 
troops in the part of Russia he named. 
But when the right hon. Baronet asks 
me whether Russian troops are in Port 
Arthur, whether Russia is in definite 
occupation of that port, and whether the 
British ships saluted the Russian flag, 
I can give him a definite and imme- 
diate answer “No” to this question. 
Up till now Russia has done nothing in 
respect of Port Arthur which she is not 
perfectly entitled, under treaty rights, 
to do. Russia has sent ships-of-war 
to Port Arthur, and if blame is 
to be attached to her for doing so, Her 
Majesty’s Government must be included 
in the accusation, for a fortnight ago 
we did exactly the same thing. That is 
a right we enjoy in common with other 
Powers under the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
and in the exercise of that right our 
Admiral from time to time orders ships 
to visit that port. He did that two or 
three weeks ago, and, if the occasion 
arises, will do it again. I come 
now to the final question of the 
right hon. Baronet, which I cannot 
answer, because I dispute the pre 
mises on which it is based. He 
asks me to explain why we are so power- 
less and helpless in all parts of the 
world? 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The question was not addressed to the 
Government. 

Mr. CURZON: I suppose it was 
addressed to the House generally, and 
perhaps I may venture to answer on the 
part of the House. I deny his premises 
totally. I agree with him if what , 
he means is that there never was 
a moment when concentration was 
more needed than at present. I hope 
the right hon. Baronet will not go away 
from this debate with the impression 
which his speech suggested. The terms 
of the Queen’s Speech, of the speech of 
my right hon. Friend, the Leader of the 
House, should convince the House that 
in the face of those great difficulties the 
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Government is doing its best to sustain 
the dignity and credit of the country. 


Sm EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): In the first place I 
desire to say a word with regard to the 
Concert of Europe, with which almost 
every speech on foreign affairs has begun 
for some time past. I do not think the 
proceedings of the Concert are matters 
out of which Party capital need be made 
in this country, but I suppose we 
are almost wearied with the delay and 
disappointment to which these proceed- 
ings have led. In the last speech which 
I heard my right hon. Friend opposite 
deliver in this House in July last he 
dealt at some length with the subject of 
Crete, and, although he did not say that 
the condition was satisfactory, he spoke 
in what, I thought at the time, were 
more hopeful terms than he had been 
able to use for many months. These 
hopes have been disappointed, and the 
condition of Crete remains to-day a 
scandal to Europe ; that description does 
not exceed the facts, and hardly anyone 
will dispute it. The delay which has 
taken place with regard to the Concert’s 
action in Crete has made us less con- 
fident as to whether the good results 
which we are told are so near will ever 
be achieved in the case of the evacuation 
of Thessaly. By all accounts they should 
be, but the whole experience of the pro- 
ceedings of the Concert has been that 
what we had a right to expect should 
happen never has happened when it was 
expected, and although I submit, as the 
First Lord of the Treasury urged earlier 
in the evening, that the Concert may 
have done a good deal to prevent worse 
evils breaking out in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, we have to make our estimate of 
the Concert, not merely by hypothetical 
guesses as to whether things might not 
be worse, but by considering whether 
the result has been at all commensurate 
with the immense power of the Concert. 
The answer to that can only be that 
they have been ludicrously inadequate 
to what might have been done had the 
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Concert been animated by that spirit 
which should have animated the action 
of the great European Powers. Passing 
from that question to one or two similar 
questions, there is the case of Madagas- 
car. Lord Salisbury was the first to 
recognise the French Protectorate over 
Madagascar. When Lord  Rosebery’s 
Government was in office—during which 
time the last French expedition to Mada- 
gascar took place—Lord Rosebery had 
no choice as to action, because the Pro- 
tectorate had been recognised by Lord 
Salisbury, and he was bound by that 
recognition. But we were given to 
understand that that expedition was not 
intended to impair the Treaty rights 
which France hid guaranteed to us when 
Lord Salisbury recognised her Protec- 
torate over Madagascar. What is the 
state of the case to-day? Those Treaty 
rights with regard to the importation 


of British goods have disappeared. 
Duties are levied on British goods 
against which they were expressly 


guarded by those Treaty rights, and the 
contention is put forward by the French 
Government that, having annexed Mada- 
gascar, our Treaties with Madagascar 
fall to the ground. Yes, but the annexa- 
tion of Madagascar has been the act of 
France herself. France promised to 
preserve the Treaty rights, and she has 
now by her own act destroyed that which 
she promised to protect. In a case of 
that kind, if the heart of France has 
been very much set on annexing Mada- 
gascar, and imposing preferential duties 
on goods imported by other Powers, we 
should expect, according to the rules of 
international comity, compensation in 
some other quarter. If we sacrifice 
those rights, we should expect that there 
would be some compensation. What I 
think we feel is that it is a serious 
matter, which cannot be passed without 
notice, that in spite of what we consider 
the unanswerable arguments of Lord 
Salisbury in his last dispatch, these 
Treaty rights have lapsed, and no com- 
pensation has been given. * With regard 
to Tunis, I must say that I think the 
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Government have claimed credit, but I 
do not think that in practice that 
arrangement will be an improvement on 
what has been the state of things before. 
In the first place, although the duties 
have been reduced, we have lost our 
most-favoured-nation treaty with regard 
to France, and, although the reduction 
of the duties is a good thing, it is not 
the whole story. In the claims which 
were made on behalf of this arrangement 
in the autumn, it was never pointed out 
by the Government that, though the 
reduction of duties had been secured, 
the most-favoured-nation treaty with 
regard to French goods had been lost. 
It is a doctrine that we were often urged 
to apply by 
when they 
the House, 
is a 


some hon. Members opposite, 
were sitting on this side of 
in the case of Zanzibar. lt 
doctrine which we have hitherto 
hesitated to apply, or which we have 
not asserted in any case I 
As Lord Salisbury has conceded that, 
where the life of a Protectorate is a bad 
one, the life of any treaties with that 
Protectorate are so uncertain that it is 
a reasonable cause for their being given 
up by the Powers who enjoy them, I 
hope, as that has been asserted in favour 
of France, it will not be forgotten when 
circumstances arise which may maks 
the case stronger in other places. But 
what I feel about Tunis, Sir, is this, that 
the Government have been hampered by 
the arrangement which they made with 
regard to Siam. They were practically 
pledged by that arrangement to discuss 
the Tunis question when the French 
Government raised it. It is not the con- 
cession that has been made to France 
with regard to Tunis that I complain of. 
It is the waste of that concession. It 
is that that concession has been practi- 
cally given for nothing, given away 
without any return—and, as I said just 
now in the case of Madagascar, I think 
we ought to have had some compensa- 
tion for the rights we gave up. So I 
think that this question of Tunis should 
not have been given away in the Siam 
agreement as it was. It should have 
been reserved until the time when it 
might have made negotiations very much 
easier on other subjects, not merely for 
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us, but for the Government of France. 
I will pass to Africa, and to the question 
of West Africa in particular. I quite 
understand that, while negotiations are 
proceeding, the Government cannot make 
any statement about them. I do not 
know whether it will be in their power 
to lay any papers before the House up 
to the time when the negotiations began, 
or with regard to any period preceding 
the time when negotiations began. What 
most of us who have followed the question 
of West Africa feel is, that matters have 
drifted for some years, until they have 
got into an exceedingly difficult position, 
Now, the position is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, negotiations have begun, but while 
the negotiations are proceeding, while 
there is hope, as I think we were told 
this evening, that those negotiations 
would lead to a settlement of the ques- 
tion, it would at least be interesting if 
any papers could be presented which, 
with regard to previous years, would 
show the various steps by which the two 
countries have drifted into the unsatis- 
factory position which they now occupy 
with regard to each other, and what 
steps have been taken at various times, 
either by way of protest or by way 
of asserting the rights, to anticipate, if 
possible, the situation which has now 
arisen, and to prevent its being brought 
about. If things are allowed to drift, 
they are apt to go too far, until a settle 
ment of them becomes almost impossible, 
and we should like to know whether 
more could not have been done at an 
earlier stage, during the last few years, 
by which a settlement might have been 
made easier than I fear it will be to-day, 
In regard to the most important question 
of all—the question of China—I think 
the House will have been considerably 
relieved by what has been stated by 
the Government. The country has cer- 
tainly been very much alarmed by what 
has appeared in the Press as to what was 
passing in China, and by the speeches 
of members of the Government in regard 
to the future. The question of China is, 
indeed, a most serious one, and I would 
demur rather to the futility of discuss- 
ing the chances of the settlement of the 
affairs of that country merely by count- 
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ing up the ships of the respective Powers 
or groups of respective Powers in China 
seas. We should bear in mind that, 
whatever breach of the peace does occur, 
we could not have war in the China 
seas and peace in Europe. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
speech some time ago in which he 
used the the word “war.” What 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say at the time was, that we should 
prevent, we should resist, if necessary— 
I am quoting from memory—at the cost 
of war, the closing of doors now open 
to our trade in China. I do not think 
that that is a statement which will be 
objected to in any quarter of the House. 
I, at any rate, never understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that we 
were ready to go to war to enforce the 
opening of new doors for our trade. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicxs-Beacu): I 
would like to say that when I used 
the words referred to I was not aware 
that anything was known to the public 
on the subject of the negotiations in 
regard to China. But it so happened 
that on that very morning a telegram 
appeared in the newspapers which I had 
not seen. Two days after, I made a 
speech to my constituents at Bristol, in 
which I observed that my speech at 
Swansea had been taken in some quarters 
to refer to the negotiations for the Loan, 
and I distinctly disclaimed that inter- 
pretation of my observation. 

Sm E. GREY: As I have said, the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not appear to me to bear the 
interpretation which had been put on 
them in some quarters. We have been 
told this evening that, not only is it 
not threatened that ports should be 
clesed to British trade, but that, on the 
contrary, assurances have been given that 
ports, which were supposed by some 
organs of public opinion to be threatened, 
are to remain open. If that is to be sv, 
it removes a great deal of the friction 
which would undoubtedly exist if a di’ 
ferent policy were to be pursued by any 
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of the other European Powers. In the 
long run, it appears to me, that this 
Far Eastern question is the most serious 
in foreign politics. Questions like Mada- 
gascar and Tunis are not, in my opinion, 
questions, in reference to their intrinsic 
merits, which would lead to a breach of 
peace between two great nations. China 
might well become such a question. But 
if, as it appears, the different nations 
are willing to regard this question of 
China trade as one that is to be kept 
open, if they are willing to restrain 
themselves, and not to make any attempt 
to secure for themselves monopolies to 
the exclusion of other Powers, then I do 
not see why the trade of China should 
not be developed, by the growth of rail- 
ways, by the opening of new ports, in a 
way in which all European nations could 
share in the benefits. I cannot help 
feeling, with regard to Africa, that other 
nations besides ourselves have got a great 
deal to face. We have been extending 
our responsibilities over great areas 
faster than we could collect forces to 
make sure that those territories would 
be secured to us. But I do not think 
that is our fault. Our hands have been 
forced because other nations have been 
going as fast as we have gone. In 
Africa a policy is being pursued the very 
opposite to the policy which the Euro- 
pean Powers are apparently now pursu- 
ing in China. According- as new terri- 
tories have been opened by other Euro- 
pean Powers in Africa the first thing 
done is to close them to our trade. But 
if the negotiations, in regard to China, 
were to bear a little fruit in showing 
how the policy of keeping open ports 
and open trade makes much easier the 
development of a country at an easier 
pace, and at much less expense, and pre- 
vents the Powers from forcing each 
other’s hands, then the friction would 
also be removed in regard to Africa, and 
that country would be developed to the 
advantage of all the Powers. 

Mr. DAVITT (Maye, South), moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Debate adjourned until to-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 9th February 1898. 


The SPEAKER took the Chair at 12 
o'clock. 


FLEETS (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES). 


Return ordered,— 


“Showing the Fleets of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Germany, Italy, and 
United States of America, distinguishing : — 
Battleships, built and building ; Cruisers, built 
and building; Coast Defence Vessels, built 
and building ; Torpedo vessels, Torpedo Boat 
Destroyers, and ‘Torpedo Boats, built and 
building. Return to show date of launch, dis- 
placement, and armaments reduced to one com- 
mon scale (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 360, of Session 1896)” (Sir 
Charles Dilke). 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 
(ELECTORS, ETC.) 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Address for,— 


“Return showing with regard to each Par- 
liamentary Constituency in the United King- 
dom the total number, and, so far as pos- 
sible, the number in each class of electors on 
the register now in force, also the population 
of each constituency and the number of in- 
habited houses (in continuation of Parliament: 
ary Paper, No. 131, of Session 1897)” (Sir 
Charles Dilke). 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
Return ordered,— 


“Of the Monthly Comparative Statements of 
the number of Paupers of all classes (except 
Lunatics in Asylums, Registered Hospitals, 
and Licensed Houses, and Vagrants) in receipt 
of relief in England and Wales on the last 
day of every week in each month of he 
several years from 1857 to 1898, both inclu- 
sive; and, Statements of the number of 
Paupers (Lunatics and Vagrants included), dis- 
tinguishing the number of Adult Able-bodied 
Paupers, relieved on the 1st day of January 
1898 and the 1st day of July 1898, respec- 
tively” (Mr. T. W. Russell). 


VOL. LIT. — [rourrs seres.] 
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ALIENS. 
Address for,— 


* Return showing the names of all Aliens 
to whom certificates of naturalization have 
been issued, and whose oaths of allegiance 
have, between the 1st day of January 1897 
and the 3lst day of December 1897, been 
registered at the Home Office, giving the coun- 
try and place of residence of the person 
naturalised, and including information as to 
any Aliens who have during the same period 
obtained Acts of Naturalization from the 
Legislature (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 164, of Session 1897)” (Mr. Jesse 
Collings). 


Ballot for Bills and Motions for the 
First Four Tuesdays,— 





Motion made, 


“That no Bills, other than Government 
Bills, be introduced in anticipation of the bal- 
lot, and that all Members who desire to ballot, 
whether for Bills or Motions for the first four 
Tuesdays of the Session, do hand in their 
names at the Table during the sitting of ‘the 
House on the first or second day of the Ses- 
sion, and that a copy of such notices be handed 
in at the latest during the sitting of the House 
on the third day of the Session. That the 
ballot for the precedence of the said Bills and 
Motions be taken on the third day of the Ses- 
sion at a convenient time and place to be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Speaker, and the introduction 
and first reading of Bills on the fourth day be 
taken at the commencement of business and 
before questions.”"—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I have 
no intention of opposing this Motion, for 
I think that in many respects it is very 
convenient. But I should like to draw 
the attention of the First Lord of the 
Treasury to the lines which deal with the 
introduction of private Bills on the first 
reading. I think he will agree with me 
that this stage has become almost, if not 
quite, a farce. It occupies two or three 
hours of most valuable time. Now-a- 
days, as I understand, no objection is 
ever taken to the introduction of a Bill, 
and I would therefore suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether something 
could not be done to do away wit» 
this stage in its present form. Cowd 
not these Bills be printed and distributed 
sooner ? 

Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, North) : 
Perhaps, too, the right hon. Gentleman 
could give the House some assurance as 
to whether the Government intend to 
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leave to private Members the first four 
Tuesdays of the Session. I do not ask 
for a definite pledge on the point, but 
possibly the right hon. Gentleman, with 
his present knowledge of public busi- 
ness to be taken, can say whether we 
have any chance or probability of retain- 
ing the four Tuesdays in question. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tos TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, East) : 
In regard to the question just put to me, I 
cannot of course prophesy any more thau 
other Members of the House what the 
course of public business will be. But I 
see no reason to anticipate why we should 
be forced to interfere with the rights of 
private Members during the first four 
Tuesdays. Something must depend upon, 
among other things, the length of time 
taken by the Address, and I am not in a 
position to give an opinion as to that. 
But I may say that this year especially a 
large amount of business must be got 
through before the 3lst March; and a 
certain number of very important pro- 
posals will have to be discussed in Sup- 
ply before the end of the financial year. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Borough) : 
On Supplementary Estimates? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, on Supplementary Esti- 
mates ; and then, also, there are certain 
questions as to the Army. With regard to 
the suggestion of the honourable Member 
for Islington that the first reading 
stage of a Bill may be regarded 
as so formal a proceeding as to make it 
undesirable that Parliamentary time 
should be taken up with it, I quite 
admit that there has been a tendency of 
late years to diminish the importance 
attached to that stage, but I think the 
hon. Gentleman will see that it is quite 
impossible to make the first reading of 
private Members’ Bills formal, unless 

rovernment Bills are to be treated in 
the same way, and that I am not at 
all sure the House would approve of. 


Resolution put and carried. 


Ordered, That no Bills, other than 
Government Bills, be introduced in anti- 
cipation of the ballot, and that all Mem-< 
bers who desire to ballot, whether for 
Bills, or Motions for the first four Tues- 
days of the Session, do hand in their 
names at the Table during the sitting cf 
the House on the first or second day of 
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the Session, and that a copy of such 
Notices be handed in at the latest dur- 
ing the sitting of the House on the third 
day of the Session: 

That the ballot for precedence of the 
said Bills and Motions be taken on the 
third day of the Session at a convenient 
time and place to be appointed by Mr. 
Speaker, and the introduction and First 
Reading of Bills on the fourth day in 
taken at the commencement of Business 
and before Questions. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Order read for Adjourned Debate on 
Question [8th February |,— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty, as followeth— 
“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses 
of Parliament” (Colonel Lockwood). 


Question again proposed :—Debate 
resumed :— 


*Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
South): Before moving the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name on the 
paper I would ask the House to allow 
me, for a few minutes, to offer one or 
two observations on the main question. 
I think, Sir, I can say, on behalf of my 
friends around me, that we can offer no 


assistance whatever to Her Majesty's 


xyovernment in their conflict with the 
people on the North-West Frontier of 
India, nor can we lend them any sym- 
pathy in their diplomatic difficulties with 
Russia in China. These matters do not 
concern either us or our country. Our 
sympathies in such case must be deter- 
mined by the rights and wrongs of the 
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issue, and I for one fail to see what 
injury or wrong has been done to Eng- 
land or to the English people by the 
handful of brave Afridis who are defend- 
ing their homes and independence, by 
means of rifles sent them from Birming- 
ham, against the wanton aggression of 
this country. I deeply regret that, so 
far, there has not been an 
honest note of protest against 
this campaign from the Liberal Benches. 
There was a time when righteous 
protests would have been uttered in this 
House against the wholesale destruction of 
homes and villages on the West Coast of 
Africa and on the North-West Frontier 
of India, in order to carry out England’s 
policy of forcing markets for English 
manufactures. But after listening to 
and comparing the speeches made last 
night from the Government and Opposi- 
tion Benches, I am driven back to Swift’s 
famous saying about the difference be- 
tween Tweedledee and Tweedledum, so 
hard is it to see where one side differs 
from the other. I regret, too, that so 
far in this debate we have not had a 
speech from the warlike Attorney- 
General. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is, as we all know—at least, 
I know it—a formidable opponent 
when armed with a brief; but I 
think he would only be a qualified suc- 
cess if he buckled on the sword of 
General Lord Roberts. I read some time 
ago a speech delivered by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in which he declared 
that if this country were involved in war 
with Russia in the East England would 
have the co-operation of the United 
States. Well, I know something about 
the United States, and I should like to 
know upon what authority the Attorney- 
General based that statement. I be- 
lieve, Sir, that, on general principles, no 
such alliance would be possible. The 
American people are not in the habit of 
prowling around the world stealing 
countries and carving out continents. 
They do not push their manufactures and 
interests among savage peoples by means 
of Melinite shells and Maxim guns. They 
sit at home and mind their own business 
within their own borders, and, conse- 
quently, I am certain they will never lend 
their arms, or the prestige of their name, 
to a policy of brigandage such as Eng- 
land is carrying out in Africa and in 
India. If there is one country in 
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Europe against which America will never 
put out her strength it is Russia, for 
when this country—the only one in 
Europe that ever did so—attempted to 
destroy the American Republic—as was 
the case in the Civil War—Russia was 
prepared to lend her fleet and armies to 
America to defend her against your 


treachery. And, consequently, what- 
ever you may do in forcing your 
manufactures upon markets in the 


East by well-known English methods, 


you will not have the great nation 
from across the Atiantic to assist 


you. Having said this much on behalf 
of my friends and colleagues, I will now 
ask the House to give its attention for a 
short time to a country less remote than 
the West Coast of Africa or than Ta-lien- 
wan. I ask leave to move the following 
Amendment to the Address in reply to 
the Queen’s Speech : 


“And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that in large districts of Ireland considerable 
bodies of the population have been for some 
time, and are at the present moment, reduced 
to live on insufficient and unwholesome food, 
and are on the very brink of actual famine ; 
that this condition of things has been brought 
about by a failure of the potato crop and par- 
tial failure of other crops in districts the popu- 
lation of which, impoverished by the general 
depression of agriculture, had even in better 
times existed under such conditions that the 
failure of one year’s potato crop produced a 
famine; that the temporary relief measures 
proposed by your Majesty’s Government have 
been too long deferred and are entirely in- 
adequate ; and that we earnestly urge on your 
Majesty the necessity, first, of applying 
measures of temporary relief on a large and 
generous scale to the suffering districts, and, 
secondly, of introducing legislation calculated 
to avert the constant recurrence of famines in 
the certain districts of Ireland.’ 


{ do not think that it will be denied by 
the Chief Secretary that this Amendment 
is called for. I also venture to assert 
that the right hon. Gentleman will not 
contend that this severe destitution is 
confined to a small area. I submit, on 
the contrary, that it is co-extensive with 
the area extending from West Donegal in 
the North to West Cork in the South, 
reaching, in many cases, 30 or 40 
miles inwards in various counties. The 
distress is also found in an acute state in 
such islands as Achill and Arran, on the 
Western seaboard. Timely warning was 
given to the Government early last 
autumn in reference to what seemed to 
be inevitable, impending severe distress 
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in those regions. Of this I have ample 
evidence, and I may also quote a letter 
sent from Ireland to one of the London 
daily Unionist papers, in which the 
writer, as early as last September, de- 
scribed what he had observed in Mayo 
and Galwsy of the prevalence of the 
potato bligit on an extensive scale. He 
wauid then that, while Ulster had escaped 
fairly well, there was absolute ruin in 
Cork, Kerry, and Limerick, and the crop 
in Tipperary was much damaged. In 
recent years the failure and partial 
failure of the Irish potato crop had been 
frequently discussed in Parliament, and 
hon. Members realised that even partial 
failure practically meant semi-starvation 
for enormous numbers of the population 
on the Western coast. Sixty Irish Mem- 
bers consequently addressed a memorial 
in October to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, calling his serious attention to 
what was certain to occur during the 
winter in Ireland; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, for reasons which, no doubt, 
appeared to him to be sufficient, thought 
fit to refuse our request for an Autumn 
Session of Parliament in order that 
proper measures should be taken 
to deal with the threatened calamity. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his reply, 
referred to the fact that there had 
been a serious failure of the potato crop, 
and that in consequence of this it was 
necessary for the Government in Ireland 
to keep a watchful eye upon what might 
occur during the winter months. But 
he did not in anything he said in that 
letter deny the statement made by Irish 
members with reference to the very 
serious character of the failure of the 
potato crop in these regions. Now this 
official recognition of what was certain 
to occur was emphasised again and again 
by the appeals made to the Chief Secre- 
tary by Boards of Guardians and similar 
popular bodies. Notwithstanding all 
this, nothing material, as far as I have 
been able to observe, has been done by 
the right hon. Gentleman in reply to the 
earnest entreaties of these popular bodies 
in this district. On the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, at a Poor Law Guardians’ meeting, 
at Ballinrobe, an official, Dr. Flynn, 
speaking, I presume, for the right 
hon. Gentleman, called the  atten- 
tion of the public to the acute 


nature of the distress, and said some- 
thing must be done. Well, Sir, Dr. 
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Flynn represented the Government, and 
yet he had to go down to the most 
afflicted district in the West of Ireland 
and tell the people there that something 
had to be done. What was done in con- 
sequence of this action of this official 
of the Chief Secretary was, as far as I 
can see, to carry on a species of haggling 
with Boards of Guardians as to who 
should begin the work of succouring the 
people suffering in consequence of this 
distress. On the top of all this we have 
had independent, humane English visi- 
tors in Ireland, going through the coun- 
try, and writing letters such as those 
of Professor Long in the Manchester 
Guardian, appealing to the conscience 
of the English, if such a thing is in 
existence, to do something in order to 
save these people from the starvation 
which was awaiting them. In the midst 
of allthis distress and destitution in the 
constituency which I have the honour 
to represent, the Government did some- 
thing. What was that something! In 
December last the landlords in that 
wretched stretch of country thought that 
the distress of the people was the proper 
time to put in force England’s peculiar 
policy of winning the Irish people to the 
acceptance of their rule. It was under 
these circumstances that evictions were 
carried out, I do not for one moment say 
with the advice of the Chief Secretary, 
although I am aware that he is the 
virtual ruler of Ireland. That was the 
time chosen by the landlords to enforce 
their legal demands among poor families 
turned out of their wretched cabins, 
while Poor Law Guardians were actually 
doling out relief to these doubly-afflicted 
poor. Like vultures hovering over 
carrion, the Irish landlords smelt sub- 
scriptions from the public, and, while 
Professor Long and humane Englishmen 
and Irishmen and people in America are 
pouring out their subscriptions to save 
these people from starvation, the land- 
lords hold their hands in order that, in 
a short time, they can pocket these sub- 
scriptions. If ever anyone had justifi- 
cation to be the enemy of the Govern- 
ment which tolerates such infamies 
in Ireland, we have such __justifica- 
tion. Acts of this kind would be enough 
in themselves to make one a rebel against 
your rule. What has the right hon. 
Gentleman done in order to avert a 
calamity? He does, I believe, contem- 
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plate some kind of public works. I am 
sorry that he has delayed so long in put- 
ting his scheme into operation, because, 
if his works are started now they will 
inevitably interfere with the ordinary 
spring labour of those small cultivators. 
That has been one of the traditional 
blunders of English rule in Ireland in 
connection with calamities of this kind ; 
you always wait until the last moment 
and then come forward with help, and 
offer it in a stupid and blundering way. 
What will have to be done? I can 
only speak in that respect with reference 
to a portion of my own constituency ; 
other Irish members, who‘ represent the 
unfortunate people on the West Coast, 
will speak from their own knowledge, 
and I would earnestly urge upon the 
Chief Secretary to respond to the sugges- 
tions addressed to him by the people 
of South Mayo. They want him to 
help in the construction of certain roads 
that will be of permanent benefit, 
that will give immediate employment to 
starving people, and that will open up 
one of the most picturesque and most 
beautiful sections of the West Coast of 
Ireland. Then, again, there is the matter 
of the deepening of the Robe river. That 
is a question to which I have drawn the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
once before, and I believe that, if he 
could have his own way in this matter, 
and were not dominated by the influence 
of the only individual who opposes this 
work, Colonel Knox, this undertaking, 
which would be so beneficial to the 
locality, would have been begun before 
now. This work was first started about 
forty years ago, on a similar occasion 
to the present, in face of existing dis- 
tress. Some £20,000 or £30,000 of 
public money were expended in carrying 
it out, but the work was allowed to lapse 
because this one landlord will not lend 
his assistance in carrying it out. TI trust 
that in the pressing circumstances the 
right hon. Gentleman will use his in- 
fluence on Colonel Knox in order that 
this work of great utility may be com- 
pleted. I am not one who believes that 
it is the duty of a Government to feed 
the people or find employment for them 
in normal conditions, but I hold that no 
Government has a moral right to ru'e 
where the people are allowed to come 
periodically face to face with starvation 
in a state of potential plenty. It is a sac 
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commentary that these poor people are 
compelled to starve on their wretched 
patches of land, while within every one 
of these districts you have abundance of 
land for them. They are an industrious 
people; why in the name of common- 
sense will you not enable them to 
utilise that which nature has placed 
around them; why allow some 50 or 
100 landlords to stand between the 
people and the abundance of food that 
can be got by them out of this land if 
they are only allowed to plant their 
labour upon it? In this phase of the 
question I find myself supported by the 
official views of the Chief Secretary, thas 
is assuming that the Chief Secretary is, 
as I believe he is, the nominal head of 
the Congested Districts Board, a body 
which was the creation of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. In the last 
report of the Board we read on page 6: 


“The poverty, and in some cases, the desti- 
tution, prevalent in these districts, is undeni- 
able, and we consider it has been clearly estab- 
lished by our efforts that much can be done 
by a relatively small expenditure towards per- 
manently improving the condition of the people 
with whom we have to deal, but additional 
funds would be necessary in any attempt to 
more rapidly and thoroughly develop the re- 
sources of the districts, and to afford an op- 
portunity to the inhabitants of raising them- 
selves out of the chronic poverty in which they 
have been sunk for generations.” 


This is not a picture of what is going on 
in the West of Ireland now, This 
poverty and chronic destitution is the 
normal condition of these whole districts 
along the West Coast of Ireland, and 
surely, therefore, if, according to this re- 
port we can permanently improve the 
condition of the people by enlarging 
their holdings, by means of what has 
already been done by this House in the 
matter of land legislation in Ireland, 
there is every reason why the Chief 
Secretary should ask this House to give 
him, if required, the authority and the 
means to extend the operations of the 
Congested Districts Board, and to grapple 
once and for ever with these chronic 
famines in this West of Ireland District. 
This work of eradicating this recurring 
social evil would not be a gigantic task ; 
it would not even run counter to what 
the right hon. Members opposite call 
“the social programme of the Unionist 
Party.” All you want to do in order to 
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prevent Irish Members bringing ques- 
tions of this kind before the House year 
after year is to extend the work of the 
Congested Districts Board. We are not 
asking for a penny of English or Scotch 
money. We only ask that money which 
you have extracted from Ireland by ex- 
cessive taxation should be utilised, not 
in carrying out our ideas with reference 
to these evils, but to carry out the policy 
which you see is necessary for the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland. In conclusion, I would 
urge you not to put us off by the usual 
excuses about the limitations of the 
powers of the Congested Districts 
Board. I am certain that, even 
on the other side of the House, 
there would be no disposition to deny to 
the Chief Secretary what means he may 
lack in order to prevent these recurring 
famines. It is not a political question, 
excepting so far as the administration of 
Ireland is concerned, and I am certain I 
will have the assent of this House to the 
statement that, if Ireland had what she 
is entitled to have, and will have some 
day, the right to manage her own afiairs 
in her own way, this starting of publis 
works in a case of emergency like that 
which exists in the West of Ireland would 
be a question of immediate and obvious 


duty. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
of the Question, to add the words,— 


“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that in large districts of Ireland considerable 
bodies of the population have been for some 
time, and are at the present moment, reduced 
to live on insufficient and unwholesome food, 
and are on the very brink of actual famine ; 
that this condition of things has been brought 
about by a failure of the potato crop, and 
partial failure of other crops, in districts the 
population of which, impoverished by the 
general depression of agriculture, had even in 
better times existed under such conditions that 
the failure of one year’s potato crop produced 
a famine; that the temporary relief measures 
proposed by Your Majesty’s Government have 
been too long deferred and are entirely in- 
adequate ; and that we earnestly urge on Your 
Majesty the necessity, first, of applying mea- 
sures of temporary relief on a large and gener- 
ous scale to the suffering districts, and, secondly, 
of introducing legislation calculated to avert 
the constant recurrence of famines in certain 
districts of Ireland” (Mr. Davitt). 


Mr. JOHN P. HAYDEN (Roscom- 
mon, South): In rising for the first time 
to address this House, I may say that it 
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is no pleasure to Irish Members to stand 
up year after year to make appeals : 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, on behalf of these 
districts. The distress has not been 
brought about by any fault of the people 
themselves. Last year, for instance, they 
tilled the land, and it produced a com- 
paratively good crop, but it was de- 
stroyed, not by any fault of their own, 
but through an exceptionally severe 
season, which set in and prevented the 
crop coming to fruition. That distress 
exists is admitted by the action which 
the Government has recently taken. 
They have sent out orders to the Boards 
of Guardians empowering them to give 
outdoor relief in cases in which the ordi- 
nary law allows no such relief to be a:- 
ministered. But the relief I, and I may 
say Irish Members of all Parties, wish 
to see for these districts is not alms-giv- 
ing to the people, but work which will 
prevent the existence of distress. Last 
year the Government was asked, not for 
an Autumn Session, but to provide means 
for meeting the distress. Neither one 
thing nor the other was done by the re- 
sponsible rulers. They were observing 
the question from day to day, and from 
week to week, and from month to month, 
but practically nothing was done, ex- 
cept within a short time past, and then 
it was only to empower the poor people 
themselves to relieve themselves out of 
their own money. To ask the people of 
an impoverished district to  sub- 
scribe rates in order to relieve their 
own poor means that those who are not 
exactly poor themselves will shortly be- 
come as poor as those they are relieving. 
We believe that exceptional distress of 
this kind ought not to be charged upon 
a district, but should be a national, ti 
not an Imperial, charge. At the present 
time, according to the Queen’s Speech 
read yesterday, there is distress in the 
West Indies. That distress is about to 
be met, not by money subscribed by the 
people of the West Indies, but by money 
subscribed by poor, starving people on 
the west coast of Ireland—people who 
are already overtaxed to a sum amount- 
ing to about three millions sterling per 
annum, as established by a recent Royal 
Commission. Whilst the Government is 
looking anxiously and jealously at the 
distress existing in distant places like the 
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West Indies, it has 
for Ireland. There is no 
tion in the Queen’s Speech, or in 
the Address of Ministers, of dis 
tress existing almost at our own doors. 
I speak, not so much for my own consti- 
tuency—I do not claim that that is a 
distressed district—but there is a small 
portion of the county in which my con- 
stituency is situated, Roscommon, in 
which there is great distress. A few 
days before Christmas I received a letter 
from a parish priest, in which he said 
that the people in his district were with- 
out a potato to eat, and it is one of 
those districts in which the potato is, 
unfortunately, the staple food of the 
people. The official answer I received in 
reply to an inquiry was, that the matter 
was under the observation of the Chief 
Secretary. For all I know, it is still 
under his observation, and the people are 
without any means of existence. We do 
not appeal to the Government for food 
for the people, who are willing to work, 
and are entitled to get work to provide 
food for themselves. Resolutions, for- 
warded to the Chief Secretary from 
Boards of Guardians, pointed out the 
means by which this work can be pro- 
vided, and that is, by establishing the 
railway between Castlereagh and London- 
derry. That railway was approved by the 
Trish Privy Council; and it will certainly 
provide work, and open up a wide dis- 
trict. This is a policy which, if fol- 
lowed, by the present Chief Secretary, 
will be found to be one of the most suc- 
cessful. It was found to be successful in 
other districts, when the present First 
Lord of the Treasury adopted it. There 
are many other districts which are 
largely affected. This very day a letter 
was placed in my hands from a corre- 
spondent in South Kerry, in which he 
complained greatly of the distress there 
owing to the failure of the potato crop 
and the fishing industry. I would urge 
upon the Chief Secretary that the policy 
of observation is useless, that the time 
for action has now come, and that that 
action should not consist of asking poor 
people to relieve those who are poorer 
than themselves, but in providing perma- 
nent works, which would have the effect 
of stopping these periodical famines, and 
prevent Irish Members occupying the 
humiliating position of appealing year 
after year for help to Ireland. 


done nothing 


recogni- 
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*Mr. J. DILLON (East Mayo): I think 
it will be a matter of very great surprise 
and disappointment in Ireland, and will 
lead to a great deal of bitterness and 
ill-feeling, that the Speech from the 
Throne, while it wandered all over the 
civilised and uncivilised world, and pro- 
posed measures of relief in the West 
Indies, contained no allusion to the suffer- 
ing and misery which is to be found, I 
may say, almost at the very doors of this 
great city. It shows a rather curious 
conception in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and especially in the mind of 
the Minister who is responsible for the 
government of Ireland, that he did not 
conceive it necessary, in view of the ter- 
rible events which have been going on— 
and I think I shall justify these words 
before I sit down—in the western dis- 
tricts of Ireland during the past few 
months, to put into the mouth of Her 
Majesty, in her Speech from the Throne, 
any allusion to those occurrences, or 
that when he addressed his constituents 
at Leeds, on the 4th of this month, he 
made no allusion whatever, or gave ut- 
terance to any expression of sympathy 
with the sufferings of the poor people for 
whose good, as Chief Secretary, he is 
responsible. I confess I looked with 
considerable interest to the utterances of 
the right hon. Gentleman, when I saw 
that after a prolonged silence the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was about to ad- 
dress his constituents at Leeds in what 
he described as his annual address. And 
I think it was not unnatural on our 
part—we, who had seen with our own 
eyes the condition of things in the West 
of Ireland, and had read descriptions 
that had harrowed the feelings of the 
people of this country as to the miseries 
that are going on, and have been going 
on in the West of Ireland—that we 
should have expected from the Irish 
Minister, Scotchman though he be, that 
after a prolonged silence he would have 
some policy of amelioration to announce 
or that, at all events, he would have 
had some words of sympathy for those 
poor suffering people. But what was the 
fact? I have here in mv hand a report 
of that speech, taken from one of the 
Leeds papers. It commences with a long 
disquisition on the affairs of China, to 
which the greater nortion of the speech 
is devoted. From China the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland passed to the Afridis 
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and the North-Western Frontier of India, 
at the invitation, apparently, of someone 
in the gallery, and, last and least, he 
comes back to Ireland, and in the tail 
of his speech he devotes a few almost 
contemptuous words to the miserable 
island over which he reigns. I think the 
House will share my astonishment when 
I quote from the speech in the Leeds 
Mercury the words he devoted to Ire 
land. It is headed ‘“ Peaceful Ireland,” 
and he says: 


“Last year I told you that the internal con- 
dition of Ireland was more peaceful and satis- 
factory than it had been for many years, and 
I am happy to say that the same condition 
continues.” 


More peaceful and satisfactory! Before 
I sit down I shall describe to the House, 
not altogether from the mouths of Irish- 
men, much less Irish agitators, but from 
the mouths of independent Englishmen, 
some of them strong Unionists, what the 
Chief Secretary called “peaceful and 
satisfactory.” The Chief Secretary, in his 
speech, goes on to say: 


“ Anybody who, like Mr. Morley, uses bis 
position to encourage those people co hope for 
dreams that can never be accomplished,” 


alluding to Home Rule, 


“does them not service, but dis-service. 
Our future is the future of the Irish people. 
We invite them to be one people with those of 
England and Scotland. ‘“ Our future,” says the 
Chief Secretary, “is the future of the Irish 
people,” 

but the present and the past of the Irish 
people has been a present and a past of 
rags, misery, and famine, and Ireland, 
under your rule, has sunk deeper and 
deeper into a morass of misery from 
which we do not see anything in the 
policy of the Government, in the near 
future at all events, to extricate us. 
And yet the Chief Secretary, after de- 
scribing the condition of Ireland as peace- 
ful and satisfactory, invites us to be one 
people with the English and Scotch. I 
think he might have waited before he 
made that invitation until his Govern- 
ment had given to the Irish people some 
taste at least of the prosperity of the 
people of whom he invites us to be one. 
Let me turn, at the very outset, from the 
speech of the Chief Secretary to the 
letters of a man who came to Ireland as 
the representative of one of the greatest 
journals in this country, not as a poli- 
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tician. I have not heard what his politics 
are, but if he is a politician I believe he 
is a Unionist. I allude to Professor 
Long, of Manchester. Now, his testimony 
will not be questioned, I think, by any 
man in this House, nor will it be said 
that he is affected by any political bias, 
nor will any man stand up and say that 
Professor Long, by his training and ex- 
perience, is not qualified to give a true 
and fair account of the condition of 
things he saw. I shall have occasion, 
later on, to give some of the details 
which were witnessed by Professor Long 
as to the condition of the people in the 
western districts, but I desire, as bearing 
on the problem, to quote two passages 
from the speech of Professor Long, de 
livered at the creat Distress Meeting at 
Manchester, about a fortnight ago. This 
speech was founded, he said, on a three 
weeks’ journey through the western dis- 
tricts of Ireland, during which, as every- 
body who studied his letters: will see, he 
was continuously inquiring into the sub- 
ject. What does he say? 


“Of one thing I am certain—our conduct, 
as far as it relates to the West, is not any- 
thing of which we can be proud. It is the 
conduct of which Matthew Arnold spoke, and 
which, untempered and unchanged, will ship- 
wreck our fortunes, for it is not the conduct 
of civilised humanity.” 


Now, that is the language of a Unionist 
who went and saw these things for him- 
self. 

“Tt is not the conduct of civilised humanity. 
The majority among those who compose a 
nation are responsible for the welfare of the 
minority—the prosperous for the existence of 
the poor—and yet amid all our thirst for re- 
ligion, our devotion to morality, and our jang- 
ling politics, we have failed to provide that 
form of social legislation for the benefit of a 
large number of our people—who are kept out 
of mind because they are out of sight.” 


Yes, because they are starved and go 
naked, and yet the condition of Ireland 
is “satisfactory.” I have been told by 
nuns and priests, who have seen them, 
that the faces of the children are grow- 
ing paler and paler every day, that they 
have hardly enough food in_ their 
stomachs, and yet we are told that the 
condition of Ireland is “satisfactory.” 
“Would that I could feel,’ Professor 
Long goes on: 


“as sure that the assistance of the British 
Government would be conveyed to the people 
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whose sorrows have not ceased to haunt me 
since I first set my foot upon a Mayo hold- 
ing as I do of the sympathy of the thousands 
who read these lines. I have faith, however, 
im the Chief Secretary, and, perhaps, I may 
add, with some reason.” 


I have not got the same faith in the 
Secretary that Professor Long has, but 
I agree—though I am opposed to them 
in politics—that both he and his bro- 
ther have shown, since they have been 
to the West of Ireland, some signs of 
interest in the condition of the people. 
I think, however, that during the last 
three months. the conduct of the Govern- 
ment has left me with very little shred 
of faith that they will show generosity 
or humanity in dealing with these un- 
fortunate and suffering people. Now, 
dealing with the general aspect of this 
case, I have just one other quotation 
which I think will carry weight with all 
sides of the House, particularly with hon. 
Members opposite, as giving a general 
idea of the condition of things we have 
to face. It is an extract from a very 
remarkable and interesting letter writ- 
ten to the 7’imes newspaper, on the 
15th December, 1893, by the Member for 
South Tyrone, the present Under Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board. 
This extract gives an insight into one of 
the most important aspects of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (South Tyrone) : 
What is the date? 

Mr. DILLON: The 
1893. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I thought he said a 
letter that I had written in connection 
with this controversy. 

Mr. DILLON: No. 


hon. Gentleman say? 


15th December, 


But what did the 
He said: 


“The condition of the De Freyne and similar 
estates in the West of Ireland is simply ap- 
palling. In a good year, as this undoubtedly 
has been, rents are fairly well paid. In bad 
years—and in that Western district they are 
the rule—instalments only are paid, arrears 
consequently accumulate, and in due time they 
become a hopeless mountain of debt. Evictions 
then take place, scenes such as those with 
which Englishmen now are painfully familiar, 
will inevitably follow. It is a miserable con- 
dition of affairs. Will the day ever come 
when a Government shall be found willing to 
look facts in the face, and, instead of passing 
on, deal with them?” 


Will that day ever come? We have now 


a wealthy and powerful Government— 
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wealthy beyond record in the history of 
this House ; they have surpluses, and mil- 
lions for Egypt. We don’t know how 
many thousands they have for the West 
Indies, and millions to add to the expen- 
diture for Naval and Military purposes. 
The Government has further an immense 
majority, and it has declared itself in 
favour of a policy of winning the Irish 
people over to Unionist policy by kind- 
ness and generosity; yet the day for 
which the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
so longed in 1893, when a Home Rule 
Government was in power, has not yet 
dawned for the poor people in the West 
of Ireland. Yet we have the words of 
the Chief Secretary, “peaceful and satis- 
factory!” I would like to lay before the 
House the appalling facts of the condi- 
tion of those poor people. I desire to 
remove two false impressions. The first 
of those is that priests in the West of Ire- 
land whose duties bring them into contact 
with the poor are prone to raise a cry of 
distress without sufficient grounds, and 
the second false impression is that the 
applications for out-door relief, or the 
number of indoor paupers, can be 
accepted as any reliable or final test of 
the amount of actual want among the 
people of the Western districts. With 
regard to the first of these false impres- 
sions, I have to say that my experience, 
which is pretty wide in the Western dis- 
tricts, leads me to an entirely opposite 
conclusion. My experience is that the 
priests particularly, and in a lesser de- 
gree the poor-law guardians, are so hor- 
rified by the worry and enhanced respon- 
sibility and labour cast upon them by 
the institution of relief works, that they 
are rather apt to err in the opposite 
direction. If you go into the country 
you will find that the priests, having 
horrible memories of the past, would 
rather shut their eyes to the condition of 
the people, and hope to tide over the 
winter and spring without relief works. 
That is my experience, and my recent 
visits to the West, and all my inquiries, 
have strongly confirmed me in that view. 
In this connection I feel it my duty to 
utter a word of strong protest against 
the tone adopted and the language used 
by some of the Government officials in 
Ireland upon recent occasions. One 
official—I mention no names, because I 
do not want to attack individuals if I 
can help it—one individual, an Inspector 
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of the Local Government Board, is re- 
ported to have used this language at a 
recent conference with the Galway Board 
of Guardians : 

“Tf there are three or four days’ rain in the 

Western districts a how] of distress is imme- 
diately raised.” 
Now, I know that these poor people 
existed on two meals a day of potatoes 
and Indian meal, and I say that such 
language is unfit for a Christian to use ; 
but nobody expects a Government official 
in these matters to be a Christian. An- 
other gentleman, and an official, is re- 
ported to have used this language—that 
the poor-law guardians, in dealing with 
the distribution of the wretched relief 
which the Government has now, at the 
eleventh hour, provided, or undertaken 
to provide, must in each instance be satis- 
fied—I think he said on medical autho- 
rity—that the applicant, before being 
being admitted to relief, was in actual 
danger of starvation. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. G. Batrovur): I contradict 
that. 

Mr. DILLON: I am glad of the con- 
tradiction, because I consider such lan- 
guage most barbarous. Now, having 
dealt with that matter, let me say a word 
as to the normal condition of these 
people. Nobody, I feel sure, will con- 
test my statement. You have in these 
congested districts a population esti- 
mated by the reports of the Congested 
Districts Board at 100,000 families, or 
about 500,000 people. Now, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that their normal con- 
dition is one of insufficient food. They 
do not receive enough food to get up their 
strength all the year round in even the 
best years. The reports of the Con- 
gested Districts Board agree as to thai. 
In a good year they are able to live by 
the strictest economy on food that I don’t 
think any section of people in this 
country would dream of living upon. 
Their ordinary food is composed of 
potatoes and Indian meal, and, as Pro- 
fessor Long says in one of his letters: 

“You can travel for days and not see a loaf 


of bread or a piece of meat in one of these 
cabins.” 


As regards, therefore, 60,000, 70,000, 
or 80,000 of these families, even a 
partial failure of one year’s potato 





crop means actual lack of food for the 
greater part of the year. 


Mr. Dillon. 


Now, that 
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being the condition of things—which, I 
beg leave to say, is a crying scandal to a 
Government with the resources of the 
present Government—before I sit down 
I will beg of the Chief Secretary, and 
challenge him to say whether his 
Government will now, even after all these 
years, seriously address themselves to the 
problem of solving this comparatively 
narrow part of the Irish difficulty, but 
one which is a fruitful source of crime 
and disorder in Ireland, and of hatred to 
this country, and one which, if he were 
successful in solving it, would un- 
doubtedly reflect great credit upon his 
Administration in Ireland. Now, what 
is the actual condition—because that is 
the really important point—of these 
Western populations at the . present 
moment? I maintain, first, that large 
bodies of people in those districts have 
been, for a considerable time, living upon 
food which is unwholesome and unfit for 
human use, and that even of that food, 
such as it is, they have not had a suf- 
ficient supply; that, as a consequence, 
the strength and physique of the people 
have been, in many districts, seriously 
affected. I am informed, as I have 
already said, by priests and nuns, and 
others whose duty it is to inspect schools, 
that it is a pain and misery for them to 
go into the schools and watch the chil- 
dren growing day by day more wasted 
and sickly. Two weeks ago I met a 
priest near Westport, who told me that 
when on his rounds inspecting the 
schools he was told by one of the school- 
masters that every child that day in 
school was suffering from diarrhcea on 
account of the miserable, watery, and 
unwholesome potatoes they had con- 
sumed. Grown men have come to me 
themselves, and told me that every day 
after they had had their miserable meal 
they had suffered for some time from 
severe pain. You have only to look into 
their faces—the appearance of the people 
shows their condition. I venture to say, 
with regard to the food crop throughout 
iny district of East Mayo, that there is 
not, in the Swinford Union, fifty tons of 
potatoes that are fit for human food. 
The amount of potatoes in the Swinford 
Union that is fit to be used for food is 
something extremely small; it has been 
stated also, by officials and by English 
visitors, that those potatoes are so bad 
that they not only sickened human 
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beings, but even cattle, pigs, and fowls. 
The second point that I maintain is 
that the Government proposals for relief 
are insufficient, and have been delayed 
to a disastrous extent, and I think I 
should be able to prove that beyond ques- 
tion. Thirdly, I say that the normal 
position of the people in those districts is a 
scandal to the Government, and that the 
Government is bound by every considera- 
tion of humanity, as well as of public 
policy, to propose some comprehensive 
policy for raising these poor people from 
the hopeless position into which they 
have been plunged, by previous mis- 
management and bad laws, through no 
fault of their own. I am compelled to 
go somewhat into detail because I know 
the Chief Secretary will make a detailed 
statement on the subject. In the facts 
I bring before the House I should refer 
to a very great extent to the testimony 
of an ex-oflicial of the Local Government 
Board to my own observantion,-and to 
the observation of tourists and others. 
Now, I first of all turn to a very remark- 
able statement made in the Daily 
Telegraph, in September last, and I am 
specially interested in that statement, 
because it was made by a special cor- 
respondent, who had accompanied a 
Royal Prince on his visit to Ireland. We 
were told in Ireland then that the sun 
of Royalty had commenced to shine, and 
that peace and love would reign, instead 
of the miseries of the past. The London 
papers were full of descriptions of the 
delightful characteristics of the Irish 
people—that same people whom we have 
over and over again heard described in 
this House by Ministers and Members as 
a set of murderers and assassins in the 
midst of whom no man’s life was safe— 
and the Daily Telegraph, on the 7th 
September last, in a leading article, 
wrote as follows: 


“It has at one and the same time revealed 
the irresistible charm alike of the country and 
its people, and the winning characteristics of 
the Irishman, as evidenced in his reception of 
his illustrious guest, and fully illustrated in 
our correspondent’s interesting letters, have 
doubtless done more for the promotion of his 
own and his island’s prosperity than his 
enterprise and business faculty were ever 
likely to have achieved for it.” 


The Irish were a most charming people, 
and had so received the Royal visitor 
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that prosperity was to reign over the 
country. In the same newspapers, how- 
ever, is the very reverse of the picture. 
The correspondent, after he had quitted 
the subject of the triumph of the Prince, 
turned his attention to the charming 
people, and here is his account on the 7th 
September. No one, I may say, will 
accuse this correspondent of being a 
Home Ruler, and he had for some weeks 
been keeping very good company. He 


wrote : 


“ Long before I crossed the Shannon at Ath- 
lone I noticed the blackened stalks of the 
crops in the fields, and felt, particularly in 
the evenings after sunset, the pungent, un- 
pleasant odour that arises from a diseased 
field of potatoes. It was not, however, until 
I had got well into Mayo, in the district of 
Claremorris, and on towards the coast near 
Westport, that the really distressing character 
of the failure of the crop became apparent. 
‘Shure, they’re not worth diggin’,’ said an old 
peasant, whom I met on the roadside, in reply 
to my question, ‘and whin ye hev thim boiled 
ye can’t ait thim, they’re so small, and bad, 
and watery.’ He himself had a small quantity 
of potatoes in a sack, which he was carrying 
home for dinner. The biggest of the tubers 
were not much larger than walnuts, and they 
looked absolutely worthless and unfit for 
human food. Later on in the day I called at 
a cottage by the roadside, while the tenant and 
his family were at dinner, and made the usual 
salutation of ‘God save all here’ on entering, 
and was greeted with the reply, ‘God save ye 
kindly, sir,’ from the man and his wife. The 
latter gave me the stool upon which she had 
been sitting, and, standing up herself, re- 
sumed her meal. The food which the family 
—consisting of the man and his wife and five 
children, three girls and two boys, whose ages 
ranged from three to nine—were eating con- 
sisted of potatoes, and salt, and buttermilk. 
The ‘table’ on which this wretched and un- 
wholesome meal was placed consisted of a 
shallow wicker basket set on top of a ‘creel.’ 
Into this the watery, yellowish, unripe pota- 
toes were poured in a heap out of the pot. 
With the good-natured hospitality so charac- 
teristic of the Irish people, the woman, with 
an apology for its scantiness, invited me to 
share the ‘meal.’ I drank some of the butter- 
milk, which was not altogether bad, but I did 
not try the potatoes. The look of them, al- 
most floating in their water-sodden skins, was 
enough. The children looked pale and un- 
healthy—little wonder at it—and I was told 
by their anxious mother that they had not 
been well since they nad begun to ‘dig the 
praties, and if it wasn’t for the wee dhrap o’ 
tay and the bit av bread that she managed to 
give them in the mornin’ they’d be dead in- 
tirely.’ ‘Indade, thin,’ said her husband, ‘an’ 
it won’t be long we'll be after having the pra- 
ties, bad as they are. Shure, it takes nearly 
twinty yards of a drill to give ye a ‘ male.’” 
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The correspondent continued : 


“In reply to a question as to the prospects 
for the winter, my friend told me that they 
haven’t been worse since ’47,” 


and he went on to say: 


“ From what I have seen during the 
past week, I believe that before Christmas 
there will be a cry of famine from the West and 
North-West of Ireland as bitter as that which 
reached us from our Indian Empire earlier in 
the year. The potato—the main crop—is a 
total failure; in many districts the grain has 
not ripened, while the incessant rain and cold 
have prevented the winter store of peat being 
dried for fuel.. Altogether, the outlook is 
gloomy and depressing.” 


Now, that is the account written by 
an Englishman, the correspondent of a 
great journal, fresh from the glories of 
the Royal visit, on the 7th of September, 
when already the eyes of this Englishman 
had detected the signs of famine on the 
faces of thechildren. What is their condli- 
tion now? Has the Government done any- 
thing now for these hundreds and thou- 
sands of children who have been suffer- 
ing from the pangs of increasing hunger? 
I turn for a moment to another au- 
thority, whom no man in this House will 
question. I turn to the letter which ap- 
peared on 13th September last in the 
Irish News, from Colonel Spaight, an 
old and experienced ex-Local 
ment Board Inspector. 


Govern- 
He says: 


“T have had experience of the sad effects 
upon all concerned by leaving the necessary 
precautions to the last moment, and then en- 
deavouring to do what is required in a neces- 
sarily hurried and imperfect manner.” 


Then he goes on to describe the potato 
crop, and says :' 


“The potato crop, though not now the sole 
resource of the poorer people and districts, is 
undoubtedly their main reliance in this 
country. This is in the mountainous and 
poorer lands, I may say, a total failure—small, 
ill-grown, and blighted. Not only is it the 
people’s own food, but their pigs, fowls, etc., 
almost entirely depend upon it. The hay 
crop in the same districts has been impossible 
to save.’ Of course I allude to old meadow 
hay and later crops. The oats in the district, I 
allude to are seriously damaged, and will be 
impossible to save if the weather does not 
clear up.” 


Colonel Spaight suggests : 


hiv First, it should be ascertained where re- 
lief is necessary; second, to whom employ- 
ment should be given; third, provide works of 
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a suitable and permanent character, such as 
arterial drainage, reclamation of waste lands, 
slobs, etc., and new roads where really re- 
quired.” , 

The main point to be observed in this 
letter is that there can be no question 
of the gravity of the crisis, that he him- 
self, from repeated and long experience, 
is satisfied of the infinite evil of adjourn- 
ing any application of a remedy to the 
last moment, when the money would be 
wasted, and the measures introduced 
would be necessarily slipshod and _in- 
effectual. Soon afterwards the matter 
was brought under the notice of the 
First Lord of the Treasury; that ha: 
been alluded to, and the answer of the 
First Lord of the Treasury was given, 
but still nothing was done that I know of 
to meet this distress until the 213t Decem- 
ber, 1897. To show the extraordinary 
method of procedure adopted by the 
Government, I may say that early in the 
month of December I went down to 
Swinford, and went over my constituency. 
Of course it was not in my power to 
make a detailed and exhaustive examina- 
tion into the condition of the people, but 


I saw enough to satisfy me that the 
accounts which had reached me _ had 
understated the case—that the people 


were actually suffering from insufficient 
food; but, above all, that the food the 
people were consuming was very un- 
wholesome and dangerous, and led, in a 
great many instances, to sickness. I 
visited in the course of my tour an old 
priest who resides near Swinford, and I 
shall never forget the interview I had 
with him. He is a very old man, and is 
not a politician. He had been curate in 
a parish in Co. Sligo in the black year 
of 1847, and he told me of the number 
of families who were then either starved 
or driven into the workhouse, and de- 
scribed the awful condition of the people. 
He had frequently seen women pass his 
house with children hanging on to their 
skirts, and sometimes a child dropped 
dead on the road, and the mother did not 
turn round to look at it, so horrible was 
the universal despair and misery of the 
time, and the priest added : 


“T speak deliberately when I say that never 
since the black year of ’47 have I seen any- 
thing approaching to the distress in my 
parish.” 

What motive could the old man have for 
not speaking the truth? While the 
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Government are haggling over some dis- 
pute about a wretched twopenny-half- 
penny system of relief works, people are 
dying of starvation. I notice that three 
hundred people have marched into the 
Swinford Union to inquire if anything is 
going to be done. We held public meet- 
ings throughout the Swinford Union 
during the first week in December. I 
went round myself, and it made me 
shiver. I saw men digging out their 
potatoes, and looking round the whole 
ridge you could not find one larger than 
a child’s marble. Immediately after I 
returned to Dublin the Government sent 
down an Inspector to travel round the 
Union, and on the 23rd December the 
Local Government Board wrote to the 
Swinford Union: 

“Sir—I am directed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland to state from informa- 
tion of Board of Guardians of Swinford Union, 
that they learn from their Inspector that in 
consequence of the partial failure of the potato 
crop this year an increased demand for relief 
by persons residing in certain portions of the 
Union may shortly be apprehended.” 

At the same meeting a Mr. Lynch, Local 
Government Board Inspector, attended, 
and he said: 

“He thought the best, most far-reaching, 
and advantageous scheme that could be adopted 
for the relief of the distress was the proper 
administration of the Poor Law,” 
and he went on to say that in addition 
to the proper administration of the Poor 
Law a labour test should be adopted. 


“This would have many advantages: In the 
first place, it would prevent people who were 
not entitled to be supported getting relief, 
and it would not be demoralising people by 
giving them doles of food without exacting 
any corresponding work, which would have 
permanent advantages.” 


With regard to the labour test, take the 
case of an unfortunate widow, who has 
a family of five or six children. Would 
the labour test be enforced against her, 
as it has been enforced, compelling her 
to come out with a pick-axe in hand on 
the mountain and work for the support 
of her children? 

Mr. G. BALFOUR: 


The Guardians 


can give what outdoor relief they like, 
and people can get outdoor relief with- 
cut the imposition of the labour test. 
Mr. DILLON : Of course they can, but 
with regard to the unfortunate Swinford 
Union, to whom you refuse to lend, it is 
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steeped in poverty, as the right hon. 
Gentleman knows, and the whole thing 
is a mockery. He says they may give 
outdoor relief as they like. Yes, but will 
the Government stand the expense! No- 
body in Ireland whom I have yet met 
understands the relief scheme of the 
Government. We wanted them months 
ago to find out what was necessary, and 
to state their plans, and although there 
are thousands of people who are 
in a semi-starved condition, I ven- 
ture to say that they do _ not 
understand what the relief schemes 
of the Government are. The discussion 
went on at this meeting, and Mr. Lynch 
said : 


“The Government do not pledge themselves 
to give any proportion of an indefinite expendi- 
ture that the Guardians may undertake, but 
if the schemes are well devised they will assist 
them.” 


Then he was asked what portion of the 
cost the Government would give, and the 
Inspector said he could not tell what por- 
tion of the cost the Government would 


give. 


“When sanction was obtained to any scheme, 
the Government proportion of the cost would 
include the proportion of the cost of gangers, 
timekeepers, etc.” 


It seems to me that the main object of 
the Government was this—to intimidate 
the Guardians by saying that if thev 
dealt in any generous way with this r-- 
lief they might be surcharged; and by 
saying that they would do everything in 
their power to make the Guardians run 
the people to death as closely as they 
could, meanwhile interposing them be 
tween the Government and the people 
as a sort of buffer state, and putting the 
responsibility upon them. I say that 
that is an ungenerous and unworthy 
policy. I am, of course, looking forward 
with very considerable interest and 
anxiety to the Chief Secretary’s unfolding 
of his policy, but if that be the policy 
think it is a thoroughly unworthy one. 
I will not pursue any further this ques 
tion of the Government Measures of re- 
lief, because I suppose we shall have a 
full and clear statement of the Measures 
and plans of the Government from the 
Chief Secretary when he rises to speak ; 
but what I do press upon him is this, 
that when he makes a statement he will 
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make a statement that will leave no 
room for doubt as to whether these 
grants are to be confined to grants to- 
wards relief works or whether they are 
to be loans. 

Mr. G. BALFOUR: Grants. 

Mr. DILLON: We want to know what 
proportion of the cost of these extra 
relief works is to be borne by the Govern- 
ment, and what regard will be had to 
the capacity of the union or the rate- 
payers. It seems to me that the extent 
and the intensity of the distress on the 
present occasion has been very much 
underrated. There seems to be a kind 
of conspiracy in the London Press—the 
Press in the North of England is a very 
honourable exception—to deny or cloak 
what is going on in the West of Ireland. 
The Manchester Guardian is a very 
honourable exception, and it has given 
full accounts to the people of Man- 
chester and the surrounding districis. 
I believe, further, that, although the dis- 
tress is not so extensive in its character 
as regards the area and that there are 
not so many people involved, yet wher= 
it does exist it is of a very much more 
intense character than the distress of 
1879, and I believe that, even without 
those reservations, it is far more dan- 
gerous than the distress of 1890. I can 
quote a few instances upon unimpeach- 
able testimony. Here is another letter 
from Colonel Spaight. Writing to the 
Press in the month of October, he 
said : 

“T am induced again to address you, fearing 
that the short spell of fine weather which a 
few days since has enabled so much hay, corn, 
etc., to be harvested, might lull those respon- 
sible into the belief that all danger was 
avoided for the coming season. Now, any 
practical man who knows this country, and 
has taken the trouble to see for himself, must 
be aware that these few fine days came too 
late to in any degree serve the potato crop— 
for this reason it is hopelessly gone. Where 
there are a few tubers, they are small, wet, 
and soft, and, I have no hesitation in saying, 
unsuitable for food. Take, for instance, 
Westport. For an area of 40 or 50 miles round 
the seaboard there are practically no po- 
tatoes.” 

I don’t know whether a shilling of 
Government relief has yet reached these 
poor people, and yet this is one of the 
districts from which I have heard the 
most bitter and heartrending complaints. 


Mr. Dillon. 
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of Professor Long. He says: 
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“At Gortmelia, in Mayo, a man, his wife, 
his niece (an orphan), whom he kept, with 
eight small children under thirteen, were living 
in a house of one room, with a thatched roof 
that was falling in because it was so rotten. 
This man had received notice of eviction, and 
was required to pay the rent and costs, 32s. 6d., 
to avoid being turned out. He had no food 
and no money. In another case a man and fis 
wife and family owed £7 to the dealer in the 
village for food consumed, and one year’s rent. 
He had had one ejectment notice, and paid 
the costs with the aid of his friends, and now 
he had another notice. He had no food and 
no money. In the parish of Clifden there were 
four towns or small villages which he had 
visited. The people were partly employed in 
gathering seaweed in winter for their land, 
and he was astonished to find they had to pay 
13s. a year to somebody for the privilege of 
gathering this seaweed from the siore. These 
men were all poor alike. He did not think any 
one family possessed more than one bushel of 
potatoes, and in some cases they were living 
on turnips for breakfast and dinner. In 
another part, a man and his wife and five 
children, all under fifteen, were suffering from 
want of food. The wife, a young woman— 
good-looking, cheerful, black-eyed—was lying 
on the floor, on the right-hand sice of the 
fire, for there was no bed. He asked the hus- 
band—a strong, sturdy man, whose trousers 
were hardly anything but rags—what was the 
matter with her. The man looked at his wife, 
and said, with sorrowful eyes—‘ Tell him your- 
self.” She said—‘I have been lying here for 
fifteen days. I have been suffering from a 
trouble of my own.’ With barely enough food 
to keep body and soul together, without bed- 
stead, without bed or covering, she had lain 
there with five little children around her cry- 
ing for food which she could not give them.” 
Now, is that a condition of things that 
ought to be described by the Irish Secre- 
tary as “peaceful and satisfactory”! 
These are the things that Professor Long 
declared had haunted him night and day 
since he set his foot in Ireland, and I 
say it is nothing less than a scandal to 
the Government that they have done, up 
to the present moment, nothing to give 


relief to these unfortunate people. Here 





is a letter published from one of the 
Secretaries of the Manchester Relief 
Committee—Mr. Peter J. Conroy : 


“T have had widespread knowledge as a 
general trader in 1879 and 1880, also 1890 and 
1891, and I now assure you, without fear of 
contradiction, that neither of those years was 
half, or nearly half, as bad as this. There is 
not a family in this district has got a potato 
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to eat to-day, unless a few traders and a few 
farmers. Some of the oldest and most respect- 
able people tell me that unless the people get 
immediate relief it will be another 1848. 1 
don’t know what 1848 was like, but I know 
that unless we have immediate relief we will 
most undoubtedly have deaths from starvation. 
Nothing could be worse; it would grieve you 
to see poor creatures, with weak children, 
coming begging for a meal of Indian meal, 
but, of course, the shopkeepers are already 
crippled, and cannot stand longer.” 
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Here is a description which I cut from 
yesterday’s Freeman's Journal of the 
condition of the people who were recently 
evicted in mid-winter in the mountain 
district of Partry by the forces of the 
Crown for non-payment of rent. They 
were in rags at the time, and were in re- 
ceipt of a miserable pittance of 2s. a 
week from the Board of Guardians of the 
district. The cutting is as follows: 
“Our Ballinrobe correspondent writes—‘ lL 
have visited the scenes of the recent heartless 
evictions which took place in the mountain 
district of Partry on 19th December last, and 
I must say a more heartrending sight I never 
before witnessed—such an abject state of misery 
as that which at present exists in this dis- 
trict could not be imagined. The children 
are now in a state of starvation, but, besid2s 
being starved, they are half naked. Their 
clothes were all sold to purchase food.’” 


These are the people whom the forces of 
the Crown have been evicting in 
“peaceful and satisfactory” Ireland to- 
day. I that some Hibernians in 
Texas have sent subscriptions for relief, 
and yet the Chief Secretary has nothiag 
to offer these poor people except a body 
of police. I suppose it cost the public 
about £100 to evict them. Here is what 
Father Corbett says, parish priest of 
Partry, alluding to people dying before 
his eyes from starvation : 


a 


see 


“T hate this begging business if I could 
help it. 
demoralising to 
what can I do? 


my poor people. 
I must seek aid somewhere, 


or let the people starve before my eyes. No 
doubt outdoor relief is doled out to an enor- 
mous extent, but in such miserable pittances 
of 1s. 6d. and 2s. a week to families of eight 
and ten members as to be nothing short of 
Besides, there are scores of needy 
people who will not touch it at all, and who 
are literally starving on half meals a day of 


a mockery. 


Indian meal, procured on credit.” 


Is that a state of things that any civilised 


Government ought to allow to continue 
and was it not the business of the Chie 


Secretary, when he visited his constitu- 
ents at Leeds, to tell them what he wa 
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doing for the suffering poor of Ireland 
instead of going to Ta-lien-wan and the 
trade of England with China? I will 
quote only one more case concerning this 
distress from a very remarkable letier 
written by Father Mulligan, parish priest 
of Curry, co. Sligo. He describes a tour 
which he made through his parish at 
Christmas, when numbers of people, like 
us, were enjoying our Christmas dinner, 
while other poor people were feeding off 
turnips and Indian meal: 


“In another case,” he says, “the tenant 

paid a judicial rent of £8 10s. for eleven acres 

(former rent, £11 5s). He was processed for 

four years’ rent. Some four years ago he was 

evicted and readmitted. Last year he paid 

two years’ rent together, and was now await- 

ing the Sheriff to put him out again on the 
roadside. At the next house we visited we 
were informed that of the twelve acres, for 
which the tenant paid £6 10s. a year, there 
was only about an acre of good land, the re- 
mainder being sour and wet. The family con- 

sisted of ten children, the two eldest of whom 
were in England. The father himself also 
went to England for the harvest. Said he— 
‘We had not a barrel of safe potatoes when 
they were dug. There are two springers there 
that we have from neighbours to make a bit 
of manure for the land. They are giving us 
15s. for the winter for them. We were pro- 
cessed for four years’ rent at the Sessions in 
August, and now we are only caretakers and 
within a couple of weeks of eviction. I paid 
four years’ rent within the last two years.’ 
There are about 25 houses in the townland, 
and there may be seven or eight in Sargara, 
where all the tillage land consisted of cut-away 
bog, and now during the winter it is quite 
saturated with surface water, for which, how- 
ever, the Messrs. Knox, landlords, squeeze out 
an impossible rack rent. We entered a house 
in which the wife of the tenant lay sick in 
bed, her husband being in England. The old 
grandmother, who, as she informed us, was in 
receipt of 1s. per week outdoor relief, took 
care of the little children. They paid £6 a 
year for 12 or 13 acres, and, said the old 
woman, ‘one or two acres would be better 
than the whole of it.” There were only a 
little calf and a cow, which belonged to a 
neighbour, and a starved-looking little pig. 


‘We owe two years’ rent,’ said the sick 
woman, ‘and my husband is waiting in 
England, trying to make up the rent. If we 


eat one of the potatoes we will have none 
for seed. The Indian meal is on credit, and, 
God help us, it is very little credit we can 
get.’ ” 


I could go on for hours giving extracts 
of this kind. One point I am particu- 
larly anxious to bring out is this, that 
this condition of distress is not only neg- 
lected by the Government but enor- 
mously aggravated by the heartless evic- 
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tions of landlords on the spot, who are 
endeavouring to extract from these starv- 
ing people impossible rents. The Go- 
vernment that makes no serious attempt 
to stop this is certainly doing wrong. [| 
had intended, only everyone wants to get 
away for the interval, to speak at some 
length on the permanent remedy. I 
have been for years like a voice crying 
in the wilderness in this House, appeal- 
ing to the Government to face facts and 
to recognise that it is their duty not to 
be satisfied with applying to the present 
distress measures of a temporary nature ; 
but I trust they may be induced to apply 
measures of generous and adequate re- 
lief, and to recognise that the condition 
of those districts, in spite of the ameliora- 
tion brought about by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, which, with all its goodwill, 
as I could prove from their own reports, 
are crippled from want of funds; that 
they have only been able to touch the 
fringe of the question and prove what 
they could do if they were properly sup- 
plied with money. I appeal to the Go- 
vernment to recognise that this condi- 
tion of things is, and has been, a scan- 
dal and a disgrace to this great Empire, 
and so long as it may be continued this 
policy is condemned. The First Lord of 
the Treasury admitted that this was the 
result of misgovernment, and by the 
operation of their own bad laws these 
people are condemned to live only one de- 
gree from year to year from famine and 
actual starvation, in degradation and po- 
verty, and under such circumstances that 
no exertions of industry or economy on 
their own part can lift them out of that 
slough of despond. I appeal to the Go- 
vernment to recognise in them a reproach 
and a scandal to this Empire, and to re- 
cognise that no amount of military glory 
or acquisition of tertitory will compare 
with the glory to be won by some great 
measure which will not leave a deep 
stain of moral degradation and abase- 
ment of character behind it, but seek to 
place, to lift these poor people from 
the sad condition in which they stand 
to-day, and have stood for two centuries, 
and place them in such a position that 
they can, by their own industry and 
virtue, make themselves self-supporting. 
I would direct the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to take this opportunity. I 
would ask him to direct his attention to 
the words of a man—the Bishop of Clon- 


Mr. Diilon. 
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fert—who, although I do not know that 
he is a political supporter of mine, is an 
able man. He delivered a most remark- 
able speech, which ought to secure tae 
attention of the Ministers, and. which, | 
trust, will arrest their attention. He was 
asked to take part in a meeting to dis- 
cuss and promote the schemes of the 
Member for South Dublin, and while Dr. 
Healey, the Bishop of Clonfert, gave every 
credit to the Member for South Dublin 
for the good he had been able to do, he 
said that he had repeatedly heard priests 
and others, who are intimately acquain- 
ted with the condition of the people, 
when asked to co-operate, say “ Yes, but, 
unfortunately, the Member for South 
Dublin has commenced at the wrong 
end,” and he agreed in that view, and he 
said what I would—appeal to the Member 
for South Dublin, and others, who 
acquiesce with the Government, to press 
upon the Government, and urge upon 
them that the first step—an essential 
step—if we are to redeem th's popula- 
tion from degradation and famine, is to 
place them on the waste lands from 
which their forefathers were driven in 
days of civil war, and of unrestrained 
landlord power. The Bishop said: 


“Place them on these lands, and lL 
undertake, from my knowledge of the 
West, to say that a moderate amount 
of money would do it, and without in- 


flicting one shilling’s worth of injury upon 
anyone. I say, if this is done, famine will 
disappear for ever from the West of Ireland, 
and they would have recourse to agricultural 
pursuits.” 


I recommend that advice to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. I ask him to turn 
for a moment from the frontiers of India 
and from China, and to direct his atten- 
tion to a country which ought to have 
stronger claims upon us, and to devise 
some scheme which will give to these 
people a hope of a better and a brighter 
future ; to lay it before this House; and 
I think I could say, with some degree 
of confidence, from my knowledge of the 
Members, that it would be received, if 
not entirely in a non-contentious spirit, at 
least in a kindly spirit from his own 
supporters on that side, as well as from 
his supporters on this side of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fast 
Clare): I desire, very briefly, to call the 
attention of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to the state of affairs that exists 
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in the constituency I have the honour 
to represent—the constituency of the 
Eastern division of the county of Clare. 
I might refer generally to the whole 
county, but I have no doubt that the 
distress, which unquestionably exists in 
the Western division of Clare, will be 
laid before the attention of the House. 
I will, therefore, confine myself to what 
exists in my own constituency. I 
consider that the attention of the Govern- 
ment has not been directed as it ought 
to have been to the condition of affairs 
in the county of Clare. The fact is, that 
Clare is not scheduled as in the congested 
area, and I desire at once to say to the 
Government that I think that is a great 
mistake, and that certain portions of the 
county of Clare ought to be so scheduled, 
and ought to be tabulated as in the con- 
gested district of a portion of the coun- 
try. That a great deal of distress exists 
in the ocunty of Mayo cannot be doubted, 
after the representations made by the 
Members for the county of Mayo, who 
have already spoken. They have given 
their testimony to the widespread des- 
titution in that county. A very great 
deal of distress also exists in the county 
of Clare, although I admit that it is not 
so widespread as in the county of Mayo. 
And I desire the Government to take 
notice of the condition of affairs. I say 
it is a hardship for Irish Members 
to have to come periodically to this House 
and almost pray for some redress and re- 
lief of the distress in their various con- 
stituencies. And I would say this much, 
I am perfectly convinced that if a like 
state of affairs existed in any portion of 
England, Scotland, or Wales that now 
exists in certain districts of Ireland, there 
would be no necessity for Members to 
come to this House to be protected, for 
the Government would at once take 
measures to meet the distress. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It exists 
in a part of Scotland now. 
Mr. W. REDMOND: The distress 


slightest degree, as far as my informa- 
slightest degree, so far as my informa- 
tion goes, be compared to the distress 
which exists in certain districts of Tre- 
land at the present time. The distress 
Which the right hon. Gentleman says 
exists in Scotland is certainly extremely 
limited as compared with the distress 
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and destitution which exists in many 
parts of Ireland, and the fact that the 
Chief Secretary reminds me that there 
is a certain amount of distress in Scot- 
land is not, in the slightest degree, any 
answer to the charge we make, that the 
Government has not taken any proper 
steps to meet the requirements of the 
case in Ireland. I am quite convinced 
that if the same state of affairs existed 
to anything like the same extent in Scot- 
land, Wales, or England, steps would 
long ago have been taken to alleviate 
it, and it is little short of humiliating in 
the extreme for Irish Members to be 
obliged to come here and ask the Govern- 
ment todo their duty. What did Ido with 
regard to ny own constituency in Clare? 
I desire to say at once that I am alto- 
gether opposed to anytl:ing in the shape 
or in the nature of exaggeration in deal- 
ing with the distress we have existing in 
Ireland. I am simply desirous of placing 
plainly before the Government the infor- 
mation I have received from my consti- 
tuents—an intimation that distress 
existed there, and what did I do? T 
simply visited the whole of the district 
in question, and took pains to have my- 
self accompanied by a special correspon- 


dent of a Dublin daily newspaper, 
the Jrish Daily Independent. The 
instructions to the gentleman repre- 


senting that paper were that he should 
interview every person in authority and 
influence that he came across—men of all 
parties, and all religions and convictions, 
and set down their views plainly in his 
report without any reference to whether 
those views appeared to support the 
Government or not. That was done, and 
special articles appeared in the Daily 
Independent, which contained a mass of 
information taat it would Le impossible 
for the Government to ignore. _Inter- 
views were printed with prominent 
gentlemen, such as the Chairmen of the 
rarious boards of guardians, and repre- 
sentative men of all classes; and the 
unanimous opinion of them all was that 
there existed a very serious state of 
things in the different unions of the 
county of Clare, and that it was clearly 
the duty of the Government to take 
some steps in the matter. Now, I do 
not propose to read extracts to-day from 
those interviews and reports, for the 
simple reason that they were open 
to the right ho», Gentleman, and I 
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myself took the precaution of writing to 
him, drawing his attention to these pub- 
lished reports. I am sure that he will 
not deny that they were the views of a 
great number of representative men in 
the divisions of the county, and in the 
unions of Ennis, Curofin, Ballyvaughan, 
Scariff, and Tulla. The Guardians, and 
in most cases the Chairman of the Guar- 
dians, were interviewed, and they all 
agreed that the failure of the potato crop 
had been of very alarming extent, and 
that something should be done by the 
Government other than merely giving 
leave to the Guardians to give out-door 
relief. © What was required was that 
something should be done in the nature 
of a free grant by the Government in 
wder to give reproductive employment 
in the districts affected. Now, I have 
very reluctantly to draw attention to 
what I consider unjustifiable action on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. In pursuance of 
my duty, and in compliance with a re- 
quest made by the men who elected me, 
I drew the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the complaints that came from 
East Clare, and I asked him to be good 
enough to allow me to know what steps the 
Government intended to take, and what 
the views of the Government were with 
regard to the distress to which I drew 
attention. The Chief Secretary simply 
replied to me that he would not tell me 
what steps the Government would take. 
He would give me no information what- 
ever, and I venture, without any desire 
to be personally offensive, to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that conduct of 
that kind is not only offensive to men 
who occupy the position of Irish repre- 
sentatives, but is calculated to irritate 
the people, who are very much dis- 
appointed and annoyed when they find 
their elected spokesmen and representa- 
tives do not receive from the Govern- 
ment that attention to their requests 
which their position entitles them to. 
Mr. G. BALFOUR: I may at once 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman on that point. 
I must distinctly explain to the hon 
Gentleman that, in declining to afford 
the hon. Gentleman the information 
asked for, no disrespect was intended to 
him, nor was there any desire on my 
part to withhold information from the 
representatives of the people. But at 


the time when I received the letter of 
Mr. W. Redmond. 
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the hon. Gentleman I simply considered 
that it was inopportune to announce the 
policy of the Government. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman, whatever his motive may 
have been, absolutely refused to enlighten 
me, or men in my position in Ireland, in 
the slightest degree as to the steps the 
Government intended to take. He says 
that the Government have got a policy, 
but at the time I wrote to him about the 
distress in Clare he did not tell me 
what the policy of the Government was, 
and, so far as I know, from that time to 
this the right hon. Gentleman has given 
us no indication whatever as to what 
the policy of the Government is upon 
the matter, or whether they intend to 
do anything at all. I venture to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that if an English Member 
of Parliament, or any gentleman sitting 
behind the right hon. Gentleman, were 
to address the right hon. Gentle- 
man with the same authority 
that we had from our constituents, the 
treatment accorded to them would be 
very different from that accorded: to us 
in half-a-dozen formal lines, and some 
indication would be given of what the 
Government intended to do. The right 
hon. Gentleman, so far as I know, has 
taken no steps whatever; certainly no 
steps have been taken to meet the dis- 
tress in the Eastern division of the 
county of Clare, and I call upon him 
now to state whether it is the intention 
of the Government to meet the views of 
the influential men whose opinions were 
published in the daily Press, and whom 
I interviewed in County Clare. The 
right hon. Gentleman may say that sug- 
gestions have not been made to him as 
to the relief of distress in places lik» 
Eastern Clare, but I say that many pra-- 
tical suggestions were made in the inter- 
views to which I referred him. So far 
as the steps to be taken are concerned, 
there can be no difficulty whatever, pro- 
vided the Government show that they 
are anxious to do something, and are 
prepared to spend a certain amount of 
money in preventing suffering and dire 
distress and destitution. I could name 
to the right hon. Gentleman places in 
the Eastern division of Clare where most 
painful distress exists, and where the 
people have nothing staring them in 
the face but the 
cumstances, and where it is absolutely 
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impossible that these people should be 
able to meet their engagements, unless 
some means are adopted by the Govern- 
ment to give employment, and help them 
to meet the undoubted failure of the crops. 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot at- 
tempt to deny that the potato crop in 
Clare and other districts has failed 
miserably this year, and everybody 
who knows anything about the rural 
districts of Ireland must recognise the 
extreme gravity of the circumstanccs 
when the potato crop has failed. I got 
information from many managers of 
banks in different localities in my con- 
stituency, and everywhere they told me 
the reports they had received were bad 
and distressing. I went to shopkeepers 
who had been in the habit of giving 
credit to the farmers, and they told me 
they had never found the same difficulty 
in recovering their debts as at the pre- 
sent time. All classes, landlords as well 
as the farmers themselves, admit that 
there is a necessity for something to be 
done, and I can only urge upon the Govern- 
ment from my place in this House, as I 
did from my constituency, to take some 
steps to meet the distress. I am told, of 
course, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will probably say there are diffi- 
culties in the way of granting any mone- 
tary relief to the Irish people in view of 
the failure of the potato crop. All I can 
say is that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is a gentleman who has spent a 
good deal of time himself in Ireland. He 
was Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland for some years, and he 
ought to know the circumstances of the 
country and the circumstances of the 
And I do say here, without any 
desire of unnecessarily prolonging my re- 
marks, that it is simply scandalous, and 
little short of a crying shame, to find in 
the newspapers every day that millions 
upon millions of sterling money are 
being spent now in carrying on a profit- 
less, bloody, and inglorious war on the 
Indian frontier, while people in Ireland 
are left in the most dire distress. Is 
there a gentleman in this House repre- 
senting an English or Scotch consti- 
tuency who would not be ready to admit 
that it would be far better to spend 
money in granting relief in Ireland in 
reproductive works, and giving the 
people employment of a permanently 
useful nature, rather than squandering it 
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as it has been squandered on the frontier 
of India and other portions of the world 
where wars are being carried on? The 
plea that there is no money, and that 
money cannot be got, is no answer to the 
appeal made for relief of distress in Ire- 
land, and, as has already been pointed 
out by one of the Members for Mayo, it 
is a monstrous thing that Irish Members 
should be placed in the position of being 
obhged to beg in this House for a few 
thousands of pounds to meet the press- 
ing necessity of Ireland, when it is a 
notorious fact, vouched for by a Commis- 
sion appointed by Her Majesty, that we 
in Ireland have been taxed to the extent 
of some millions over the amount at 
which we were entitled to be taxed in 
fairness and justice under the Act of 
Union which destroyed the Irish Parlia- 
ment. Icallonthe right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to make some state- 
ment which will give hope to the people in 
places like my constituency, that some- 
thing will be done. But there is 
the question whether the county of 
Clare should not have been scheduled 
in the congested districts, because there 
are portions of the county of Clare in 
which there has been as much distress 
as in any portion of Ireland. This 
is one practical suggestion I would make. 
The next is that in Clare, and in East 
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Clare particularly, there is great room for 


useful railway extension. Nobody denies 
it. It is simply a question as to a few 
thousands of pounds more or less. I am 
quite aware that the action of the Grand 
Jury has prevented a railway extension, 
which many people considered would be 
advisable—but that is simply the result 
of a sufficiency of money not being 
voted by the Government for the scheme. 
The scheme is a good one, and I must, 
without, in the slightest degree, grudging 
anything to the county of Donegal and 
other districts, where very severe distress 
exists, protest against the policy of the 
Government, which has applied so little 
money to be utilised in Ireland, and, 
whereas the majority of the money is to 
be put in the county of Donegal, useful 
schemes, such as railway extension in 
Clare and other districts, are at a stand- 
still, because enough money was not ap- 
plied for by the Government in dealing 
with these schemes. 

Mr. G. BALFOUR: Because the Grand 
Jury opposed the idea. 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Because 
the Grand Jury wanted the additional 
money necessary to secure a free grant 
for the Government. What I complain 
of is, that in Clare the Government only 
proposes to advance half the necessary 
money. 

Mr. G. BAFLOUR: 
more by the Act. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: That 1s 
exactly what I complain of. Clare is 
not one of the districts included in the 
congested districts area. This railway 
has been abandoned, simply because 
Clare is not included in the congested 
districts area, and I call upon the 
Government to make some statement on 
this point. Referring, again, to the com- 
plaint I made about the curt way with 
which I was answered, I do not suppose 
that the right hon. Gentleman has any 
desire to be personally offensive to the 
Irish Members of Parliament at all, but 
I do assure him that the greatest pos- 
sible irritation was felt by me and the 
people for whom I acted, on finding that 
it was utterly impossible to extract from 
the Government any information what- 
ever as to what steps they intended to 
take. Treatment of that kind is cer- 
tainly not calculated to make the Irish 
people satisfied with the present rule 
which exists over them, and I now call 
upon the right hon. Gentleman to state 
whether he intends, in the Eastern divi- 
sion of Clare particularly, to take any 
steps to relieve that distress which un- 
doubtedly exists, and which has been 
borne testimony to by representative 
men of all kinds of opinion throughout 
the country. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I hope 
hon. Gentlemen on the Bench opposite 
will not mind me saying that as an 
agricultural Member, although I do not 
intend voting against the amendment, 
I cannot vote for it. I may say that 
I have not forgotten that hon. Members 
representing agricultural districts in Ire 
land have always given to English ag- 
ricultural Members a kindly and sympa- 
thetic attention, when we have had to 
bring the woes of our distressful county 
of Essex under the notice of the House, 
and I may say that I am, personally, not 
at all opposed to what the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Irish Secretary used 
to call the system of loans and doles. 
All I can say is they do not seem to come 


Mr. G. Balfour. 
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our way. Some time ago, in June last, I 
will not go into details, hut everybody 
knows we suffered from what they call 
a tornado in Essex, and we made appli- 
cation, or I made application, to the 
Government, to the Leader of the House, 
and the Minister for Agriculture. The 
Minister for Agriculture said that 
damage was done to the extent of some 
thing like £200,000, and sent down a 
Commissioner. He gave us his Platonic 
sympathy and nothing else. Last winter 
we had a storm which ravaged the whole 
of the Eastern Coast of England, and 
perhaps hon. Members may not be 
aware of the fact that in some parts 
of the County of Essex we managed 
to eke out an existence absolutely 
below the level of the North Sea. 
Damage to the extent of millions 
occurred. Land which used to grow four 
quarters of corn to the acre, is now under 
water—it is not worth reclaiming, and 
it is as a consequence going back to the 
condition of the Goodwin Sands. I 
wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and asked for help—for a temporary 
loan. The right hon. Gentleman said 
there was no precedent for it. I do aot 
know whether he meant there was no 
precedent for a flood, or for the loan I 
asked for. But, obviously, if Noah had 
said there was no precedent for the flood, 
and had not built the Ark, he would have 
been in an extremely awkward position. 
You ought not to make fish of one and 
fowl of another. What is sauce for the 
goose is also sauce for the gander, and 
if distress is to be relieved in Ireland— 
and I know those parts of Ireland which 
the hon. Gentleman has alluded to, and 
I think he is quite right—then I think 
the same Measure ought to be meted out 
to us in the county of Essex. For this 
reason, I shall not vote for the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend; if I may call 
him so. I think he will understand my 
reasons for taking the course I propose 
to adopt. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, §.): The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman must re- 
member that a Bill was passed a year 
or two ago, giving relief to the rates 
of the farmers and landlords of Great 
Britain. The unfortunate farmers of 
Ireland have not and cannot have the 
relief that the rich farmers and land 
lords of England have got. I think 
that the hon. and gallant Member that 
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has just sat down should not have for- 
gotten that the poor farmers and land- 
lords of Ireland are a good deal behind 
the farmers and landlords of England in 
this respect. But, Sir, the hon. Member 
for South Roscommon, who seconded this 
Amendment to the Address, commented 
upon the fact that large sums of money 
were about to be voted to India for 
It strikes me, Sir, that 
any country that wants relief from the 
present Government must be on the eve 
of going to war with that Government. 
At the present time the British Govern- 
ment have in some parts of India their 
hands pretty full of war, and it is quite 
evident that the part of India that the 
present Government are in dispute with 
are holding their own pretty well, and 
that the Government have got the worst 
of it. It is also possible that if the 
Government did not relieve distress in 
India there would be a general uprising, 
and that the Government would lose 
their hold on that country. In 1887 
there was agitation going on in Ireland, 
and the times were nearly as bad then 
as they are now. Because there was 
agitation in the country in 1887 a re- 


distress there. 


vision in the Judicial rents was granted 
by the present First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, who was then the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. That revision was obtained 
on account of the agitation that was 
going on in the country, and the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, when he stated 
that Ireland was peaceful, really meant 
that no relief would be given so long as 
she was in that state. There have been 
several applications from the West and 
other parts of Ireland, asking for relief, 
but it is quite evident that no relief 
But if a landlord or a 
agent required a police hut or a police 
barracks erected in some district, that 
would be a slight and an insult to the 
people. There would not be much 
difficulty at Dublin Castle in finding the 
money. This is the sort of Govern- 
ment that Ireland has been accustomed 
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to, particularly under the Secretaryship 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Member for Roscommon, when he spoke 
about the money that was going to be 
votel for India, forgot that the Secretary 
for India is in the Cabinet. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland is outside the 
Cabinet ; he is not, therefore, in touch 
with the Cabinet, and any representation 
he makes is really and truly in effect 
second-hand. This is the way in which 
Ireland is to be kilied by kindnexs, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman. 
If any proof were necded as to the 
amount of distress going on in Ireland, 
it would be from a report that might be 
seen from the South Dublin Board of 
Guardians last week. Owing to the 
extraordinary number of paupers that 
are in the South Dublin Workhouse, the 
Master stated that it was necessary to 
enlarge the Dublin Workhouse to accom- 
modate the number of inmates. In 
several small unions that I have travelled 
through I find the same state of affairs. 
I will not give the large number of in- 
creases that have taken place in every 
workhouse, unless the right hon. Gentie- 
man asks me, but I can give a very 
strong indication of the distress and 
poverty that exist in Ireland at the 
present moment. Last year potatoes 
were selling in the district that I come 
from for about £1 5s. per ton. They 
cannot be got this year at £4 per ton, 
and that is entirely due to the failure 
of the potato crop, and, Mr. Speaker, I 
will read a small cutting from the report 
of the Chairman of a couple of our Irish 
Banks, and I think it will be as fair an 
indication of the distress that exists in 
Ireland as anything that has been 
brought before the House this day. 
The Chairman of a bank cannot make 
rash statements. His shareholders and 
directors are composed of men of every 
class, and his report is only such a re- 
port as may be expected of the Chair- 
man of a bank occupying such an 
important position. It seems from the 
report that has been published of the 
I [Second Day. 
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balance-sheets of the Bank of Ireland and 
the National Bank,that the deposits from 
farmers are half a million less this year 
than they were last year, showing that 
the amount that was realised from crops 
this year has been half a million less 
than last year. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
will come to the statement made by the 
Chairman of the Munster and Leinster 
Bank :— 


“The hopes of an abundant harvest, which 
the indications of the time justified us in en- 
tertaining in the early months of last sum- 
mer, have unhappily not been realised. The 
grain crop—barley in particular, which forms 
a staple produce in some of the most im- 
portant districts into which our operations 
extend, was short in yield, and of poor 
quality. Potatoes, especially along the sea- 
board, have been almost a failure.” 


Mr. Speaker, ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
seeks relief from the distress, the only 
remedy he has is “leading the dog by 
his own tail,” or taking relief out of the 
rates. Now this is the state of things, 
and this is what a sympathetic Chief 
Secretary has to do to meet the distress 
in the various parts of Ireland The 
Chairman of the National Bank says that 
the deposit receipts from the farmers 
have fallen off considerably. He says :— 


“In Ireland affairs have not been so pros- 
perous as could be wished. The hopes of a 
ood harvest, as too often happens, were not 
tully realised, and the failure of the potato 
crop in certain districts has caused widespread 
distress. Fortunately this has been, to some 
extent, alleviated by an exceptionally mild 
winter up to the present. Ireland is so largely 
dependent upon agriculture that any deficiency 
in the harvest reacts upon business generally 
throughout the country, and the banks, natur- 
ally, are among the first to feel the effects.” 


I have had conversations with many 
bank managers, and they state that 
during their experience 
not so 


money was 
difficult to be got from 
the farmers as it is now. It is a well- 
known fact that when agriculture de 
clines shopkeepers cannot get money. 
There is a great scarcity of money owing 
to the failure of the potato crop, and the 
partial failure of other crops. This does 


not affect the West of Ireland alone. It 
Mr. J. Daly. 
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also affects the Protestants of Ulster. I 
was only recently addressing a meeting of 
a portion of my constituents, which is 
largely composed of Protestants—the 
Doohomlet Protestant Society. The 
Chairman of the Association was a Pro- 
testant. A few years ago it was almost 
impossible to get the Protestants to join 
with their Catholic friends in demanding 
relief, but the times are such that, 
owing to the failure of the crops, they 
have come in with them. I will just read 
a copy of the resolution proposed at the 
meeting, which I know was sent on to 
the Chief Secretary. It is this: 


“Owing to the depressed condition of Irish 
agriculture, the total failure of the flax crops 
and the partial failure of the potato and other 
crops, and the reduced prices of all farm pro- 
duce, it is impossible for us to pay the pre- 
sent rents.” 


It was said that Ulster was happy, and 
no protest was coming, but here is a pro- 
test coming from Ulster—Ulster depen- 
dent wholly on the flax crop. I am sorry 
to say that where flax would go to market 
at 10s. a stone a few years ago, the aver- 
age price now does not exceed one-half 
that amount. But if there is no agita- 
tion or civil war in Ireland, it is no 
reason why the Chief Secretary should 
not do as was done in 1887—¢erant a re- 
vision of the judicial rent. I say there 
is no part of Ireland at the present 
moment that does not require relief ; 
considering the bad harvest, the small 
yield, and the current prices of last year. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will not 
turn a deaf ear to my words. I am sure 
he would be glad to take credit for the 
prosperity of Ireland, but instead of 
giving him that, we can attribute nothing 
else to him but inaction with regard to 
the help required in a part of the 
country. He, no doubt, has a scheme 
for relieving us, but it is not before us. 
At the same time, the rates in certain 
parts of Ireland are extremely heavy, and 
those parts will become bankrupt in the 
near future unless some remedy is found. 
Among my constituents, and over various 
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parts of Ireland, the auctioneers tell me 
they are filled with auctions of farmers 
who were solvent a few years ago. Those 
auctioneers are endeavouring to sell the 
land by the acre and the crops upon it, 
and in some cases I have known them to 
go upon the land, and although they 
offered to take bills bearing no interest, 
there was not a single bid for the land. 
Owing to the failure of the potato crop 
and others, the farmers were compelled 
to offer the land for sale, and to let it 
to somebody else. I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to take heed of this, and 
have regard to the sufferings of the 
people, and to revise the judicial rents, 
over that part of the country at all 
events that I have come from. Iwould 
not be doing my duty if I did not read 
this resolution from the Protestants of 
Ulster, and those people I represent, and 
I would ask him to take the matter into 
consideration, because I have been press- 
ing him two years to see if he could intro- 
duce some method of improving the crop 
of flax; and I hope I am not appealing 
in vain in this matter—that he will en- 
deavour to do something to relieve the 
Protestant tenant-farmer where I come 
from. 

*Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
South): I rise for three reasons. First, 
because it is right that some un- 
official Member from Ireland on this 
side of the House should show the 
sympathy which is there felt with their 
distressed fellow-countrymen ; secondly, 


because, as one of those who have 
been asked to distribute the fund 
collected in Manchester, to which 


the hon. Member for Mayo has _ re- 
ferred, it has been my duty to make 
inquiries in the distressed districts; and 
thirdly, because I have some views on 
the amendment now submitted to the 
House. I am sure that I can give 
credit to hon. Members opposite for 
an earnest desire to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of their fellow-countrymen; and I 
am certain that the speech of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo has stirred 
deeply the feelings of the House. So far 
as my inquiries have gone, I can bear 
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testimony to the fact that he has not 
exaggerated in any way the intensily 
of the distress in some districts in 
which my inquiries were extended. But 
I think he may, in some cases, have 
given an impression that the distress was 
somewhat more widely prevalent than is 
actually the case at present. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo truly stated 
to the House that his own constituency 
was also in a very distressed condition. 
The hon. Member for West Clare has 
also, I think, some strong claims on any 
funds which may be available for the re- 
lief of the immediate necessities of the 
people. There is one district in his 
constituency which, I am informed, is 
at present in a very serious condition, 
indeed needing immediate relief; but 
so far as the rest of the county of 
Clare is concerned I cannot hear that 
there is any exceptional distress. The 
worst districts I believe to be North-West 
Mayo and South Connemara. The re- 
ports I have seen from those districts 
present a condition of affairs which 
does need the immediate and most 
earnest attention of the Government, but 
I cannot see that any case has been made 
against my right hon. Friend, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. It is quite true 
that in his speech at Leeds, the other 
day, where he was entitled to exercise his 
own judgment, he seems to have come to 
the conclusion that his constituents were 
more interested in China and the North- 
West of India than in the West Coast of 
Ireland; and he did not think it neces- 
sary, at the to 
plans, which he was, in a few days, go- 
ing to explain to the House, for the relief 
of the distressed districts of Ireland. I 
say, so far as my knowledge of my right 
hon. Friend goes, we have never had a 
Chief Secretary who has more industri- 
ously studied the conditions with which 
he has to deal ; and I say, confidently, the 
event will show that he is as sympathetic 
on the present question with the necessi- 
ties of the Irish people as any of his pre- 


meeting, discuss his 


decessors. With the first part 
of the resoution I will not deal 
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further, although I might state a great 
deal which has already been said by the 
hon. Member for Mayo in confirmation of 
what he has said with regard to certain 
districts, but I think it would be a 
waste of the time of the House. With 
regard to that part of the resolu- 
tion which deals with permanent reme- 
dies, in order to prevent’ the 
recurrence of these Irish famines, I 
think any Member who has listened to 
the speeches made will look upon it as 
an extremely difficult question. It will 
be recollected that during the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament a Measure was intro- 
duced—which I am not going to criticise 
now—which was intended to improve the 
agricultural and other industries of Ire- 
land. I am not prepared to argue that 
that Measure was perfect in all respects. 
We are all agreed that it was financed in 
a manner which prevented any of us sup- 
porting it unless it was changed in some 
of its provisions. At the same time it 
will be remembered that no provisions 
of the Bill found any support from any 
part of the House, and as a result the 
Bill was withdrawn, and the policy of 
agricultural and industrial development 
was deferred to goodness knows when. 
Now, I cannot myself conceive that any 
Measure—that any scheme for the pre- 
vention of these recurrent periods of dis- 
tress—can be effective until Ireland has 
been treated in the same way that every 
country is that has raised itself out of 
conditions similar to that of Ireland to- 
day, and found the means of economic 
regeneration. must be 
prepared by the Government. We are 
all aware that this Session is to be ab- 
sorbed by a Local Government Bill. I 
am entirely a supporter of the Measure, 
and I believe that when the Measure is 
referred to the House it will be recog- 
nised as one of the most statesmanlike 
Irish Measures that we have seen. But 
so far as the economic conditions are 
concerned which give rise to these re- 
current periods of famine, nobody ex- 
pects it will be an effective force. In 
November a deputation waited on the 
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Government, which I daresay was not 
noticed in this country, but the composi- 
tion of that deputation was very re- 
markable. It consisted, firstly, of all the 
Chambers of Commerce in Ireland; of 
all the municipal bodies, and of every 
association. representing any industry of 
any kind whatsoever in the country ; and 
this deputation, which was properly char- 
acterised by the Lord-Lieutenant, and the 
Chief Secretary as well, as the most re- 
markable deputation ever introduced to 
the Irish Government, expressed to the 
Government the wish that they should 
go forward with their policy of agricul- 
tural and industrial development, which 
was stated to be mainly concerned with 
technical education. Well, the Chief 
Secretary, who was known to be entirely 
sympathetic with the deputation, gave 
it a most sympathetic reception, but we 
shall have to wait for some time before 
anything is done. I am not my- 
self a supporter of MHoiae Rule, 
but until the Unionist 
has taken steps to deal with the 
economic condition of Ireland, I readily 
admit I cannot say they have done 
everything that a Home Rule Govern- 
ment would do. 
resting patiently in this condition of 
affairs is that I know that a large number 
of Her Majesty’s Government to-day are 
deeply in sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed by all the business men in Ire- 
land who have only recently taken an 
interest. in public affairs ; and I look for- 
ward to the day, which I do not think 
can be long delayed, when all the 
Members of the Government may see the 
wisdom of dealing with the question of 
the economic condition of Ireland. 

Mr HEALY: The honourable Mem- 
ber who has just sat down complains that 


yovernment 


My only reason for 


no suggestion has come from this side 
of the House for dealing with this state 
of affairs. It is not our duty to give sug- 
gestions to the British Government. The 
British Government have teen good 
enough to undertake to run our country. 
The British Government have been good 
enough to suppress our Parliament, and 
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have taken measure to make all our 
plans ineffective. When gentlemen take 
upon themselves to pretend that Ireland 
is better off under these conditions than 
if she had Home Rule, it is not for us 
to make any suggestions, but let me 
make one suggestion for the settlement 
of this question. I take up the Statutes 
for last Session and I find an Act to make 
temporary provision for the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland, and every year since I 
have been in this House there has been 
a temporary Measure for the relief of 
distress in Ireland. Now, what I sug- 
gest to the Government is this: You 
have got a permanent Coercion Act. 
The Viceroy by a stroke of his pen can 
suppress the British Constitution in that 
country. Bring in a Permanent Distress 
Act, and when occasion arises, such as 
temporary distress, instead of our having 
to come here and ask you for relief let 
your automatic Lord-Lieutenant assist 
us by his automatic legislation, and let 
him be empowered to act at wiil, and so 
relieve this House of all responsibility. 
I really cannot imagine a more compen- 
dious scheme to lay before a _ British 
Parliament. I however, make 
another contribution to the debate in 
the nature of another 
We were asked what 
and I will give the British 
Government another chance. Let 
them take off half the taxes in Ireland, 
which will give the country £4,000,000 
of money to play with, and with 
£4,000,000 of money anybody skilled in 
finance would make some effort to run 
the country. Of course. you will not do 
that because you want it for your fleets 
at Ta-lien-wan. Now, I make another 
suggestion. Two years ago you got from 
this House a relief scheme for the build- 
ing of a railway. That was two years 
ago, yet not a sod has been turned, nor 
a sleeper laid, and I supposed at any 
rate. Her Majesty’s Government would, 
in respect of that work, have done some- 
thing during the distress; they have 


will, 


suggestion. 


did we do, 


done nothing whatever so far as the dis- 
tribution of that money is concerned. 
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But what have they done ; what is the rail- 
way policy? An English company proposed 
to take it over, and spend £1,200,000 of 
British money in opening up this dis- 
trict, and the British Government said 
“You shall not do it. We will not sup- 
port your Bill. On the contrary, we will 
support another Bill,” the effect of which 
has been to throw £8,500 on an additional 
railway tax. The Government cannot 
deny it. It might not be in order to dis- 
cuss the provisions of that Measure at 
present, but I will say this: You claim 
to have an open door in Chinese ports 
for the development of the country. Give 
us an open door in Irish ports, and let 
Ireland be developed, if you will not de 
velop it yourselves, by others who are 
willing to undertake the task. If there 
is any policy of the British Government 
with regard to Ireland, it is this, to 
rule Ireland by what are called congested 
districts. In my opinion there never 
was a British phrase containing the 
same amount of offensiveness, both to 
God and man, as this phrase of con- 
gested districts. It is like “Charity 
Organisation Society.” As if this Go- 
vernment had limited the action of the 
people, or as if the Almighty had 
brought creatures into this world. with- 
out giving them a land where they could 
draw the breath of life and live in frugal 
comfort. There is no congestion in Ire- 
land, and it is a blasphemy against Pro- 
vidence to declare it. There is ample 
opportunity in Ireland for development, 
and there is ample land in the country, if 
you will only take your hands from off 
our throats. and enable us to live. The 
Chief Secretary will get up and say, no 
doubt, that he is to a large extent power- 
less in this matter; and so he is. Tne 
system which he administers is a rotten 
system. He cannot move hand or foot 
in the Castle. He has to come over here 
for his powers, and as a rule he can only 
get them when you withdraw your atten- 
tion from Uganda or China, or some 
other portion of the globe in which you 
are interested. In truth, it would be 
better for Ireland if she were to be 
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governed as a Crown Colony. 
It may be. If it was, somebody would 


be proposing sugar bounties. The case 
of Ireland is ridiculously simple. It 
wants—we call it a Parliament ; I call it 
a native board of directors. We come 
here and we try to interest Englishmen, 
but I do not know if it is of special in- 


terest to them. We ask every 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to do 
certain things, and he is absolutely 


unable to do them, because the Chief Sec- 
retary is not even a Member of the 
Cabinet. How can we expect to have our 
plans for the benefit of the country 
pressed forward against the 
oppressive mass of British interests 
which smother every Irish interest? ‘The 
Government might do a kind thing for 
this distress in the coming Local Govern- 
ment Sill. They might give us complete 
powers for road-making ; they might give 
us some powers as to the compulsory 
acquisition of land and water; they 
might make piers and develop harbours ; 
they might, in fact, have some power of 
developing the large resources of the 
country. We don’t desire to come here 
year after year, as we have done, com- 
plaining of distress in the West of Ire- 
land. or in the South of Ireland. We 
desire, if we can be allowed, to manage 
these affairs in our own way, if you will 
only be so good as to permit us to do 
so. What have the Government done! 
The right hon. Gentleman sent down a 
number of inspectors of land. I can 
understand, with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that the money should not be 
needlessly spent. Instead of putting any 
plans before them, the Government put 
upon them the responsibility of develop- 
ing and initiating schemes, stating that 
the Government might or might not 
make a contribution to those schemes, 
and that is the offer made by the Go- 
vernment for the relief of this distress. 
I don’t think that is a sufficient means 
of dealing with this question. If the 
people had a chance of work they would 
be glad to do it, and surely it is for the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he admits 
the existence of distress, to take all the 
mens he can for coping with it, that he 
should not throw that duty on the Boards 
of Guardians, which were intended only 
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to have the supervision of union work- 
houses, the clothing and feeding of the 
pauper inmates, and so on. There is 
absolutely no machinery in the country 
for the taking on of the works such as 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested. 
Let us take some of the unions. There are 
unions which consist, I suppose, of the 
most distant and out-of-the-way spots in 
the whole world. And suppose that these 
rural guardians were to initiate a system 
of reproductive or useful works. None 
are civil engineers, and they are without 
the power to employ engineers, for which 
they would be surcharged. The idea of 
these farmers initiating a scheme of 
canals or railway-making, or something 
the Government considered to 
ful or reproductive work, is simply an 
absurdity. Where the Government have 
failed is in this way: Having listened 
to the cry of distress, they took no steps 
themselves, and they denied all respon- 
sibility, throwing that responsibility 
upon institutions which were never in- 
tended to cope with them. True, the 
weather we have had during the last two 
or three months has mitigated the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the people, com- 
pared with the severe winter of former 
times, especially in December and Janu- 
ary. We thank not the Government for 
that, but Divine Providence. So far as 
their action is concerned, it was absolutely 
nil. The Chief Secretary himself confessed 
that to some extent, at all events, he 
has not the power to spend money, and 
I have no doubt he will make it a por- 
tion of his case that it is our fault. It 
would take a policy involving a consider- 
able sum to have brought relief to those 
distressed districts. He has no power, 
and the system will continue of these re- 
curring periods of distress. The Local 
Government Board have attempted to 
mitigate it by breaking the law in re- 
gard to this question of outdoor relief. I 
think a case has been made out from 
this side of the House against the policy 
of Her Majesty's Government in 
regard to dealing with this distress. 1 
say that, with regard to the mountainous 
districts of the country, you must come 
forward with a thoroughly comprehensive 
scheme, and put an end to this recurring 
distress. 


be use- 
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Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Baurour): If the ex- 
perience of every other Government 
which has been unfortunate enough to 
have to deal with a year of exceptional 
distress has been the same as mine, they 
must know, however earnestly they tried 
to do their duty in the interests of their 
country, an amount of abuse and denun- 
ciation was certain to be levelled at their 


Majesty's Most 


heads. That has been my fate more or 
less. It was also the fate of my prede. 
cessor. That denunciation invariably 
takes the same form. We are 
always told that the Government 


had ample warning, and that at last 
when we were stimulated to pass an Act 
the Act was unwise or inefficient. What 
are the facts of the case in regard to 
the charge that we have been apathetic 
and insufficiently alive to the distress in 
Ireland! As early as August, when the 
rain came down day after day, and when 
it was doing the crops a great deal of 
injury, we had been making inquiry as 
to the probabilities 

Mr. HEALY: Too late. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: August? 
In August we began to make inquiries, 
and again in October the Inspectors 
were instructed to make visits to every 
union in their districts, and inquire 
as to the condition of the people there. 
The result was that it was found that 
exceptional relief was not likely to be 
required much before Christmas, but 
that in the spring and summer of the 
present year there were districts in which 
the Government might take exceptional 
measures. The forecasts of our Inspec- 
tors appear to have been fairly borne 
out. I tested those conclusions, beside 
the opinion given to me by the officials 
of the Local Government Board. I had 
the letters of farmers and correspon- 
dence to the Irish and English Press, as 
well as letters from the Boards of Guar- 
dians and from the police. The conclu- 
sion that they led to was that there 
would be distress in the coming spring 
and summer, but that that distress was 
not likely to be much more serious than 
my right hon. Friend had to deal with 
in the year 1891. My hon. Friend. the 





Member for East Mayo has read to the 
House a number of quotations giving an 
idea of what the people had to suffer. 
Here is a quotation from Professor Long 
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at a meeting held in Manchester the 
other day. One of the speakers 


described Mr. Long as a gentleman 
whose accuracy was unimpeachable and 
whose judgment was sound. I believe 
that he honestly gave to the public his 
impressions, but it must be remembered 
that Professor Long, according to his 
own account, was a stranger in the West 
of Ireland, and that he went somewhat 
hurriedly through it. I will refer to two 
letters, because in these letters there is 
this singular fact, that Professor Long, 
although he was staying with a member 
of the Congested Districts Board, ap- 
peared to be unaware that such a Board 
existed. I state this fact in order to 
warn hon. Members that however high an 
authority he may have been, he was not 
properly equipped for the task he under- 
took. The other point to which I would 
refer is this. He wrote of the West of 
Ireland as in the same condition as in 
1847. I am happy to say that, bad as 
the chronic condition of these districts 
is, it is a very great deal improved since 
1847, and that there is hardly any dis- 
trict in the West of Ireland where the 
potato is the staple food of the 
people during the whole of the year. 
In spite of that, I have said I fully ac- 
knowledge that the situation is a grave 
situation, and one calling for exceptional 
measures. The Government have to 
consider most carefully what those excep- 
tional measures shall be. Let me enter, 
in passing, one brief reference to a per- 
sonal matter. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo referred again and again, in 
the course of a long and eloquent speech, 
to the phrase which I used in a speech 
last week, when I described Ireland as 
being peaceful and prosperous, and he 
denounced me for not dealing accurately 
with the state of affairs in the West of 
Ireland. I did not deal with the West 
of Ireland, because I knew perfectly well 
that the whole question would be raised 
in the House of Commons on the Debate 
on the Address. I do not think I am to 
blame because, in the course of a long 
speech I omitted this reference. As to 
the phrase to which the hon. Member has 
taken so great an exception, I should like 
to say that when I spoke of “ peaceful 
and satisfactory,” the word satisfactory 
had reference to the word peaceful. Of 
course, I meant peaceful and satisfactory 
in consequence of being peaceful. But 
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I pass over that point ; it is a matter of 
very small importance. The real sub- 
ject with which we have to deal resolves 
itself into, as several speakers have in- 
dicated, ‘and as the Amendment itself 
indicates, what permanent benefit can we 
find for the condition of things in the 
congested districts! Apart from that, 
when an exceptionally bad year occurs, 
how are we to deal with the distress 
caused thereby! As regards the first of 
these, I think that in the last seven 
years a good deal has been done by the 
Government, but it has not been done, 
so far as I am aware, with the concur- 
rence of the hon. Member for East Mayo. 

Mr. DAVITT: I have always said a 
good word for the Congested Districts 
Board. I have never said the Govern- 
ment have done nothing. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not 
think the hon. Member has - said 
many good words of the Congested 
Districts Board. As the hon. Mem- 


ber has quoted, I may, perhaps, also 
venture to quote a letter on _ the 
subject, which Professor Long wrote 
to the Manchester Guardian, in which 
he says :— 

“T am led to believe, from what I have seen 
with my eyes and heard from informants 
whose testimony I regard as the most valuable 
of all—the people themselves, and the priests 
who are in so many cases standing by them— 
that any diminution in the distressed areas is 
due to the work of the Congested Districts 
Board, which, with limited resources, is doing 
a great work, even although it may have made 
a few mistakes.” 

The creation of the Congested Districts 
Board was the work of my right hon. 
Friend, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and it was he also who initiated 
the scheme for light railways in the 
poorer districts, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Louth referred in his 
speech. I regret that it should have 
been found impossible, up to the present 
time, to commence work on the scheme 
of light railways, but I can assure the 
House that the Government have lost no 
time, and that the delay is not due to 
us. Immediately after the Session of 
1896, in which the Act was passed, I 
undertook myself to go through the con- 
gested districts, and settle the schemes 
of railways which I thought most de- 
sirable; and since that time no delay 
has occurred in bringing our scheme to 
ripeness. I am happy to say that the 
Privy Council has now passed both the 
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railways, which are to be made in Done- 
gal. I trust that the beginning of the 
work will take place as soon as possible. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, North): 
What is the Government going to do with 
the rest of the money? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The whole 
of the money is now entirely hypothe 
cated. I now pass from the very diffi- 
cult question of permanent relief to that 
of temporary relief, which has been the 
principal subject of debate this after- 
noon. We have most anxiously con- 
sidered what form that relief shall take, 
and the conclusion to which we arrived 
was this: that, looking to the experience 
of the past 15 or 16 years, there 
were only two methods by which distress 
in exceptional years could be properly 
dealt with. One was the machinery oi 
the Poor-law, and the other was the 
system of Government relief works, 
adopted by my right hon Friend in 
1891, and again in 1895 by the right 
hon. Member for Montrose Burghs. All 
the other methods which have actually 
been tried during the years to which | 
have referred have proved practical 
failures. We have made loans to 
landowners and loans to public bodies 
of various kinds. Enormous sums of 
money were spent in this way in 1880 
and 1881, but I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
Burghs will bear me out in saying that 
there was little result—certainly no ve- 
sult commensurate with the expenditure. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose, etc.) : 
Hear, hear. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: We have 
also considered the various methods that 
have been suggested by Boards of Gua.- 
dians, by the priests, or in other ways. 
One of these has been brought forward 
to-day by several speakers. It is that we 
should start light railways, and, to use 
the phrase of the hon. Member for East 
Clare, “ reproductive works of permanent 
utility.” Experience clearly shows that 
you must make a very broad distinction 
between reproductive works of perma- 
nent utility and relief works. I do not 
say that reproductive works of perma- 
nent utility may not give some relief, 
nor do I say that relief works may not 
be works of public utility ; but if a work 
is to be effective as a work of relief it is 
almost impossible—in many instances 
absolutely impossible—for it to be a 
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work of permanent utility. You can 
make roads, but you cannot make a 
definite number, and yet the making of 
roads is one of the best forms of bring- 
ing relief in times of distress. We re- 
jected works in which public utility was 
the first and immediate object, because 
they are not suited to the period of 
emergency, and do not bring relief to 
the really destitute. Another suggestion 
was that we should make loans to small 


farmers. Under the existing law they 
can obtain loans from the Board of 


Works, at a very moderate rate of in- 
terest, for improving their holdings, but 
I do not think anybody who has had any 
experience of the practical working of 
the Poor-law will suggest that it was a 
practical way of meeting the distress 
that you should make small loans to 
thousands of persons. It is impracti- 
It is neither more nor less than 
making a present to these small farmers 
of so much money—a form of outdoor 
relief of the most demoralising kind. I 
now come to the systems of Government 
relief works adopted in 1891 and 1895. 
No doubt the Government relief works 
in both those years were effective in 
securing the object at which they aimed. 
They did give relief, and, on the whole, 
they did so with the minimum of abuse: 
but, at the same time, it must be re- 
membered that relief works of that de- 
scription are open to serious objections. 
In the first place, they require to be sup- 
plemented, either by private charity, or 
by the extension of the facilities of out- 
door relief ; otherwise the relief afforded 
by such works does not reach isolated 
cases, or those weak and sickly persons 
who are unable to do the work offered. 
Then, again, the cost of supervision has 
been found to be extremely large. In 
1894-95 the wages paid to labourers in 
carrying out the relief works amounted 
to £47,000. There were spent on tools 
and materials, £4,370; on Royal Engi- 
neer officers, £1,460 ; and on supervisors 
and members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, £8,700. There is no doubt 
that the works were carried out in a very 
satisfactory manner, but it is impossible 
to carry them out satisfactorily without in- 
curring a very large cost for supervision. 
But there is a more grave and serious 
objection still. These relief works have 


cable. 


the effect of taking the whole of the re- 
sponsibility off the shoulders of the 
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local authority, and practically the whole 
of the extra expense, and, therefore, it be- 
came an object in each successive year 
with Boards of Guardians and persons 
resident in these distressed districts to 


secure that this assistance should be 
given again, and we have gradually 


reached a condition of things when not 
a year passes without frantic appeals to 
the Government to start relief works at 
the Government’s expense. The de- 
moralisation created by such a state of 
things is extreme, and I am sure that 
everyone acquainted with the administra- 
tion of the Poor-law must sympathise 
with me in the feeling that such a state 
of things should be brought to an end. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo has 
stated that, according to his experience, 
Boards of Guardians, so far from desir- 
ing that Government relief works should 
be opened, on the contrary rather held 
back from asking for them when they 
might reasonably do so. But that is not 
my experience, and I doubt whether it 
has been the experience of any Chief Sec- 
retary. I should like in this connection 
briefly to refer to the experience of the 
Irish Government in 1895. In that 
year the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Montrose, while starting relief 
works, at the same time supplemented 
that measure by relaxing the conditions 
of outdoor relief where he did not think 
there was sufficient excuse for starting 
relief works, offering this power to Guar- 


dians as an alternative. There were 
23 unions in which the _ restrictions 
on outdoor’ relief were removed 


owing to alleged distress, but in which 


no Government relief works were in 
operation. In the year 1895—a year of 
exceptional distress—in 13 out of 
these 23 unions, there was a 


decrease in the cost of indoor relief as 
compared with the previous year of 1894 
—a prosperous year—and in 10 unions 
there was an increase. But the net de- 
crease in 1895, as compared with 1894, 
was £699. As regards outdoor relief in 
these 23 unions, there was an 
increase in 14, and a_ decrease in 
nine, and the net increase over the whole 
only amounted to £480, a net decrease 
in the amount of relief, indoor and out- 
door of £219. Just let me take out of a 
very large number of instances at my 
disposal. two or three illustrations of the 
action of Guardians. First, I take the 
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Castlerea Board of Guardians. On the 
16th of February, 1895, this Board of 
Guardians passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion calling 

“The immediate attention of the Govern- 


ment to the urgent need of relief works in Kil- 
tullagh parish.” 


It is stated that— 


“The staple food had entirely failed, and 

numbers in the parish were already face to 
face with a state of distress bordering on star- 
vation.” 
The Guardians, at the same time, for- 
warded a memorial, presented by the Rev. 
P. O'Connor, and a large deputation, in 
which they stated that public works were 
necessary to save them from “impending 
famine, which is already at our doors.” 
Considering, however, that the parish 
priest assured us that the majority of the 
people were in a state of starvation 
“worse than anything remembered since 
the famine of 1848,” and that the popu- 
lation was the 

“ Poorest, largest, and most distressed of any 
parish within the four seas of Ireland ” 
perhaps the Guardians may be excused 
if the interests of the ratepayers were 
for the moment subordinated to those of 
the destitute poor. The Local Govern- 
ment Board authorised ve Guardians to 
administer outdoor relief to all destitute 
persons, and after about a month the 
Guardians reported that the Poor-law 
system was unequal to the strain im- 
posed upon it. At the conclusion of the 
financial year, however, it transpired that 
the additional expenditure for poor relief 
amounted to one farthing in the pound. 
This, however, was a rather extreme case. 
Generally, the cost to the ratepayer was 
not so high, and the fact that an extra 
farthing in the pound had to be added 
to the rate, may have been caused by 

“Undue extravagance on the part of the 


Guardians in giving outdoor relief to persons 
who refused to work” 


an allegation made by a large body of 
ratepayers in a memorial addressed to us. 
Now, Sir, I take another Board in the 
same year. The Manorhamilton Guar- 
dians having, in spite of the expostula- 
tion of the Local Government Board, cut 
down the Clerk’s estimate for the new 
rate by £834, called the attention of the 
Government to the widespread and acute 
distress existing in the union, and stated 
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that they, with confidence, referred to 
our Board as to 

“The desire they always manifested to main- 

tain a creditable financial position, but a sense 
of preservation of the interests of the rate- 
payers compelled them to state that the addi- 
tional expenditure involved by extenaing the 
outdoor relief meant ‘ruin,’ and they there- 
fore called upon the Government to open re- 
lief works, and save the people where danger 
was imminent.” 
These resolutions were sent to the then 
Chief Secretary, and also to the Member 
for the Parliamentary Division who wrote 
that the proposal to allow the Board to 
extend 

“The outdoor relief was a wretched subter- 

fuge for which, not Mr. Morley, but the per- 
manent officials of the Board were account- 
able.” 
The Guardians calculated that the extra 
cost of the outdoor relief would be up- 
wards of £1,000, and although we con- 
sidered this an excessive estimate, we 
were very much reassured to find that 
the Guardians had earned the tribute 
they paid themselves, as careful finan- 
ciers, by relieving the “acute and wide- 
spread distress” in the union, by an 
expenditure of £313 less than that of 
the relief afforded in the previous year. 
I will only give one more illustration, 
that of the Claremorris Guardians. The 
Claremorris Guardians assured the 
Government that famine could only be 
averted by the prompt opening of relief 
works. They said :— 

“We view with alarm the distress now pre- 
vailing in Bekan, Armagh, and Loughinboy, 
where 1,665 individuals are striving to live on 
a valuation of £770. We earnestly call on the 
Government to come to their immediate relief, 
or otherwise a sad story will be told.” 


Public meetings were held calling atten- 
tion to the disastrous and deplorable 
results of not opening works, and one 
Guardian, whose name I will not men- 
tion, but the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site will remember the incident, for- 
warded to that right hon. Gentleman the 
names of persons whom he said he had 
seen with his own eyes to be in a state 
bordering on starvation. Many of these, 
it was afterwards ascertained, had been 
dead for years. Happily, few were found 
to accept the bread of idleness in outdoor 
relief, as the expenditure for this item 
was £7 lower than in the previous year. 
I think I have said sufficient to con- 
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vince the House that the statements 
made by Boards of Guardians must be 
taken with a grain of salt. Now, Sir, 
it is considerations of this kind, and the 
feeling that the interests of all classes 
in a distressed locality must be served, 
that induced me to cast about to see 
whether some more satisfactory method 
of dealing with the question could be 
found, and I determined to deal with it 
through the machinery. of the Poor-law. 
The reason, I imagine, why the right hon. 
Gentleman himself did not adopt some 
method of that kind in 1895, was his 
own experience of Boards of Guardians 
in 1886, when he placed at the disposal 
of Boards of Guardians a certain sum of 
money—I think it was £20,000—and 
left it practically to their discretion to 
disburse. Certainly the Guardians did, 
on that occasion, convincingly prove that 
it is impossible to trust them without 
proper checks and restrictions with the 
distribution of public money. The 
various Unions to which this money was 
entrusted started a sort of rivalry in 
advertising distress. Each hoped to re- 
ceive a sum of money in proportion to 
the acuteness of the destitution which 
they made out existed in the district. 
It at once became a race between four 
of five Unions as to which could get rid 
of its share the quickest. Two Unions in 
this race in particular outstripped the 
rest. Swinford made a bold bid for vic- 
tory by putting people on relief lists in 
thousands with a simple stroke of the 
pen: but Westport carried the day, for 
the Guardians there were able to show 
that, on the lists of some districts, the 
numbers of the destitute exceeded the 
total population of the districts. It is 
perfectly clear, after the experience of 
the right hon. Gentleman in 1886, thit 
it would not do simply to hand over to 
the Guardians a sum of public money 
and direct them to spend it as they 
please. Notwithstanding the failure of 
the attempt of 1886, I cannot help feel- 
ing that, if proper checks and restric- 
tions could be placed unon Boards of 
Guardians, they are the best authorities 
to deal with local distress. 
Their local knowledge, for one thing, 
18 a great consideration in favour of 
using the machinery of the Poor-law fcr 


relieving distress. It appears that some 


method should be adopted, if the relief 
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of distress is to be entrusted to Boards 
of Guardians, and that some method 
should be invented by which gross 
abuses should be prevented. That is 
what I have endeavoured to do in the 
scheme I have adopted on this occasion. 
We have, in the first instance, relaxed the 
conditions of outdoor relief, and we 
further informed the Guardians, in those 
Unions where the rates were high and 
in which the natural condition was not 
very strong, that as the provision for 
distress was likely to be large in the time 
of spring, we would assist them with 
public money, but on certain conditions, 
the principal of these conditions being 
that the Union itself should subscribe 
some portion of the expenditure which 
would be necessary. So long as the 
Board of Guardians has to dip its hands 
into the public purse there is absolutely 
no check; but the moment the Board’ 
of Guardians spends some of its own 
money, in addition to the assistance given 
by the Government, you have a check. 
As my experience goes, that check is 
likely to prove effectual. So far this 
scheme has been accepted by five Unions. 
If the Guardians can employ the desti- 
tute on works of public improvement, so 
much the better. All we actually re- 
quired was that the labour test should 
be applied and enforced. Up to the 
present this scheme has been adopted in 
five Unions, and to-day we have received 
a telegram from another Union. In 
three of these five Unions the work is 
in actual operation, and is working well. 
Let me refer to the three in which the 
scheme has been refused. 

Mr. DILLON: What is the scheme? 
Have the Government made up their 
minds, and say that they will contribute, 
and what proportion they calculate? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The posi- 
tion of the Government is this—to pro- 
vide part of the money. They require 
that a scheme should be submitted, with 
the number of people to be employed, 
and they require to know that such 
people are destitute persons. The Local 
Government Board then inform the 
Guardians what proportion of the expen- 
diture it will be prepared to advance. 
The proportion the Government propose 
to advance is three-fourths of the total 
expenditure. Understand that the 
Government are not undertaking to give 
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employment to the people. That would 
be most unwise. All we say is :— 

“Owing to the destitution in your district, 
if the financial conditions of your Union are 
such as require Government aid, that Govern- 
ment aid will be forthcoming.” 

The proportion to be provided in each 
instance by the Local Government Board 
will depend upon the financial condition 
of each particular Union, and on the 
amount of distress existing in that Union. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Do the Govern- 
ment initiate the scheme? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
Guardians initiate the scheme, 
is submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. If it turns out that 
the conditions we are imposing upon 
the Guardians prove in the long 
run more than they can bear, we 
might give them even more than 
three-fourths. The scheme has been 
rejected by the three Unions on the 
ground that the Guardians were not 
able to bear the cost. I take it that 
their real motive is that by doing so the 
Government may be induced to bear 
the whole cost. 


Mr. DAVITT: Will the Government 


The 
which 


undertake that evictions will not be 
carried out? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot 
undertake that the law shall not be 


carried out. The Ballinrobe Guardians 
estimate that £1,000 will be required to 
meet the cost of the needs. The Union 
consists of a mountainous district. 
There the Government undertook to pro- 
vide one-half of the cost. We have there 
departed from the principle that we would 
not state what proportion we were pre- 
pared to bear until the scheme was sub- 
mitted. They stated that if suitable 
works were proposed, they would be pre- 
pared to bear half of the expenditure. 
The Guardians rejected that scheme. In 
1891 they denounced the system pro- 
posed by the Government, and in 1897 
they desired that that system should be 
adopted; in other words, they seemed 
to think it was better now to adopt a 
system which, in 1891, was a mockery 
and a fraud. In Bantry the Government 
offered to contribute a portion if the 
Guardians would pay a proportion of the 
cost. The Guardians described this as 
inadequate, and a mockery, and called 
upon the Government to do their duty to 
the people, and save them from starva- 
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tion. I am sorry that the Bantry 


Union should have rejected the counsels 
of the Government. However, I do not 
think that, though the Bantry Board 
have rejected the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, they will have any serious 
difficulty in providing outdoor relief out 
of their own resources. Up to the 
present time no great demand was made 
upon them. In the case of Killala, the 
fact is that this Union’s assets are equal 
to meet the liability during the present 
year. But the Guardians have been four 
months behind in striking their rate, 
and they make that the reason for asking 
the Government to bear the entire cost. 


The House will agree, from what I 
have now. said, that the scheme 
which the Irish Government have 
started is one that proceeds upon 


sound principles, and that the reasons 
given for rejecting it by the three Unions 
are entirely inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. Let me say, in conclusion, that we 
have not only given the Guardians in the 
distressed Unions this opportunity of re- 
ceiving Government assistance when they 
apply the labour test for outdoor relief, 
but we have followed the example of 
previous Governments. We undertake 
to apply the Seed Supply Act. We offer 
Boards of Guardians the loan of money 
free of interest for the purpose of pur- 
chasing seed potatoes and seed oats. 
Last year only one Board of Guardians 
asked for an application of the Seed Sup- 
ply Act. I was denounced for being the 
cause of the distress this year. I was 
assured over and over again that if I had 
applied the Seed Supply Act there would 
have been no distress this year. I sin- 
cerely trust that they will make use of 
it. It will not only enable small farmers 
to obtain seed potatoes under the pro- 
posed Bill, but it will also enable the 
same privileges to be extended to Boards 
of Guardians in regard to the supply of 
spraying machines. In the present year 
we have done something. It is necessary 
to draw a careful distinction between 
works of public utility and relief works. 
It is not the business of the Congested 
Districts Board to start relief works, and 
we have always been most careful to 
avoid that danger, but it is a danger. 
But, of course, there are works of public 
utility already approved by the Con- 
gested Districts Board in their dis- 
tressed_ districts, but which they 
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have not been able to carry out; 
and if we can enable the Con- 
gested Districts Board to carry out these 
works at an earlier date than they would 
otherwise have done, I think we do 
something to relieve distress and avoid 
the danger I have indicated. We pro- 
pose to the Congested Districts Board 
that the sum of £10,000 should be ad- 
vanced to them free of interest ; in other 
words, that they should be allowed to 
anticipate their income, that they should 
repay that sum of money in three or 
four years, and without interest, and 
that the sum so withdrawn should be re- 
couped by the Treasury. I have been 
told that we have done nothing, but we 
have in reality taken the matter into 
the most earnest consideration. I do 
not like to say how much time we have 
spent in considering the distress this 
year. It is not true that we have done 
nothing. We have passed the Seeds Act. 
We have proposed a system under 
which, while the ratepayers will be re- 
lieved to a very large extent, the respon- 
sibility will still remain with the local 
authorities. I trust that I have con- 
vinced the House that the complaints of 
the hon. Member that the Government 
have been behind in this matter are un- 
founded. 

Mr. JOHN MOKLEY : It has not been 
denied by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self that there has been a very consider- 
able amount of distress in Ireland. The 
case presented by the Member for East 
Mayo, and the Member for South Mayo, 
has not been exaggerated, and we may 
feel that the Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way are justified in calling the attention 
of the House to the subject. As to the 
particular scheme which the Chief Sec- 
retary has framed, with a view to meet 
this distress, I cannot criticise it in 
detail, until I see it in all its force. As 
he said, my own attempts had a most 
disastrous criticism. This is not the first 
time this House has heard of such a 
scheme. In 1891 the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who sits next me, tried his hand, 
and he worked upon lines which I myself 
followed in 1895. I think the Chief Sec- 
retary is perfectly justified, certainly 
from the experience of 1886 on the one 
hand, and from the experience of 1891 and 
1895 on the other, in endeavouring to 
strike out a new course. I am not sure 


what that course is to be. I do not under- 
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stand, for example, how these local com- 
mittees, upon whom the initiation of 
schemes is to rest, are to be composed. 
I should doubt very much whether you 
will get as much for your money; 
whether the schemes will be so worth 
the carrying out, as, for example, 
in 1895, when we had an engineering 
oliicer of great sbility and great experi- 
ence to take a group of districts as a 
whole and frame schemes for district upon 
district, each with relation to the other. 
With all respect for Irish Local Commit- 
tees, and with all my respect for local 
knowledge and local interest, I shouid 
have thought that a scheme such as 
Major O’Connell’s more likely to give 
you your money’s worth than any these 
Boards of Guaidians will devise. I hold 
my former view that you had much better 
have a competent engineering expert to 
frame these schemes than trust to their 
initiation by these local bodies. When 
you frame these schemes you are in a tre- 
mendous dilemma always. You cannot 
know that your schemes are permanently 
adopted. I quite assent to what was said 
on that point. I assent still more 
strongly to the objections to granting 
small loans to farmers. I think that 
would be an extravagant waste of money ; 
not only so, but intensely demoralising. 
The right hon. Gentleman has introduced 
a point to which I would refer. He 
talked about Congested Districts Boards, 
and the hon. Member of South Mayo 
made a suggestion ; he anticipated that 
a sum of money should be provided and 
placed at the disposal of the Congested 
Districts Board. I did the best I could 
to show my interest in the working of 
that Board, and I have the fullest 


confidence in that Board. I think 
you may look for a continuance 
of the excellent work that Board 


has carried out. I do not  under- 
stand about the £10,000 which the Con- 
gested Districts Board is to have at its 


disposal during the current year. 
They will have £10,000 advanced 
from their own capital fund. 


I am sure that gentlemen from Ireland 
will not .at all demur to a proposal for 
making a permanent addition to the 
funds of the Congested Districts Board. 
When the hon. and gallant Member for 
Essex spoke about not voting for Irish 
relief, because Essex could not get Eng- 
lish relief, he should remember that the 
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£45,000 a year that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board has at its disposal is from 
a purely Irish National Fund. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to his own 
Agricultural Department. This is not 
the time to discuss that matter, but ] 
myself should be sorry to see the Con- 
gested Districts Board absorbed in an 
Agricultural Department; but, as I said 
before, that is not a matter for present 
discussion. But, however that may be, 
I should like to take this opportunity 
of proposing such an addition to the in- 
come of the Congested Districts Board as 
would enable it to continue its excellent 
work ; but as my hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo, spoke about a per- 
manent amelioration of the condition of 
the people in the West of Ireland, I 
cannot help saying that nobody knows 
better than I do that a permanent 
amelioration of the economic conditions 
of such a country as the West of Ireland 
is not very easy nor practicable. It will 
take many a year, and perhaps more 
than one generation to do that, and the 
Irish themselves, if they had their own 
Parliament to-morrow, would fail to at 
once achieve any marked improvemen* 
upon the unfortunate economic condi- 
tions in which these people live in the 
Western District of Ireland. The 
Chief Secretary has only been two years 
in Ireland, and yet he felt that some 
attempt ought to be made for some per- 
manent method of dealing with this 
ever-recurring trouble. The Congested 
Districts Board, no doubt, makes an effort 
to attack the difficulties of that problem, 
but it is only over a very small area. 
As my hon. and learned Friend said, the 
Congested Districts Board can only deal 
with a very small area, but I think it 
would be well worth the attention of the 
Irish Members, if circumstances would 
permit, and they had leisure, to see 
whether they could not go further in 
the direction in which the First Lord 
of the Treasury went, when he was Irish 
Secretary. Some Members of the House 
will recollect that what Mr. Parnell 
used to say was: 

“Tf you will not give us Home* Rule, the 
next best thing you can do in the interests 
of Ireland herself is to transform her into 2 
Crown Colony.” 

This is, of course, not the occasion on 
which a subject of that sort should be 
discussed, but I do feel that these pro- 


Mr. John Morley. 
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blems of distress, and the condition of 
these rural populations on the West Coast 
oi Ireland require a continuous method 
of treatment, which, under our present 
system of government, is not possible. 
The Chief Secretary is necessarily absent 
from Ireland three parts of the year, and 
he has consequently a broken method of 
looking at these problems ; but I do feel 
strongly that there should be some sys 
tem of government which would secure 
that continuity of treatment. which wke 
miserable state of these poor people de- 
mands. This is not the time for enlarg- 
ing upon that kind of consideration, and 
I can only say that, with reference to the 
question now before the House, I have 
no doubt that the Chief Secretary has 
done his very best, and has given his 
most painstaking and conscientious at- 
tention to an attempt to deal with the 
matter. Iam afraid I do not understand 
what his scheme really is, and, as at 
present explained, I am not sure that I 
assent to all the elements of it, but when 
the Bill is introduced we shall be able to 
judge whether it is likely or not to be 
effective in dealing with a state of things 
which hon. Members below the Gangway 
would have failed in their duty, if they 
had not brought strongly and effectively 
before the House on the present occa- 
sion. 

*Mr. P. A. MHHUGH (North Leitrim): 
Mr. Speaker, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland said that he had _ given, 
he would not like to say how much at 
tention and how much study to this 
problem of dealing with the distress in 
Ireland. I regret, Mr. Speaker, to find 
that the Chief Secretary has spent so 
much time in vain, because, so far as 
this House is eoncerned, he has been a 
failure. He has done nothing for him- 
self, he has done nothing for this House, 
and nothing for the distressed people in 
Ireland. So far as I can judge from his 
statement, he proposes, as a solution to 
this question, the relaxation of the rules 
of the Local Government Board ; or, ta 
other words, he proposes to break the 
law in Ireland without the leave of this 


House. Mr. Speaker, we do not want 
the relaxation of the rules of the 
Local Government Board. They 
are relaxed enough. It is a mon- 


strous thing in the face of the state 
ments that have been made, for the 
Chief Secretary to come and tell us that 
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the distress is to be relieved by relaxa- 
tion of the rules of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. What does it mean? It 
means that paupers are to be compelled 
to support paupers, and keep them out of 
the workhouse. This is no solution. 
This solution has been frequently offered 
to the people of Ireland. We do not 
want it, and we will not have it. Asa 
matter of fact it is publicly known that 
the very poorest districts in Ireland are 
the places where this relaxation, if it is 
to be exercised at all, must be exercised. 
It is simply asking paupers to support 
paupers. Then the Chief Secretary goes 
on to talk about a labour scheme. What 
is that? Apparently, he does not know 
himself, and I am certain that no Mem- 
ber of this House understands the labour 
scheme that he proposes. But what I 
do understand is, that before that labour 
scheme is carried into effect. the green 
grass will be growing upon the graves 
of the men who are now distressed. By 
whom is this scheme to be carried into 
effect? The right hon. Gentleman says 
by Local Committees. Local Coramittees ! 
Take for instance the Swinford Union. 
Who are to be the Local Committees in 
the Swinford Union? What is the result 
of all his study, and all the labour that 
he has spent upon this scheme. The 
net result is this, that five Unions 
in Ireland have adopted this scheme, 
and in three of the Unions the scheme 
has been rejected. I am sorry that the 
Chief Secretary spent so much time and 
trouble in bringing that about. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman says he will 
give an advance to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board of £10,000, free of interest, 
to be expended in the relief of distress 
during the present year. But that is not 
your money: it is our money; and you 
have no right to mortgage the wretched 
income of the Congested Districts Board. 
I entirely agree with the suggestion made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Montrose, that instead of ad- 
vancing £10,000 to the Board you should 
permanently increase its income. It is 
the only public Board in Ireland in which 
we representatives of the people have any 
confidence, and I suppose it is because of 
the very fact that the people are repre- 
sented on it, that you only allow it the 
miserable income of £45,000 a year. No 
doubt the British Government, and espe- 
cially the Dublin Castle officials, would 
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be afraid if any addition were made to 
its income, that the money would be ex- 
pended in alleviating the distress of the 
people, instead of for the benefit of the 
Castle-hacks, as money is expended by 
every other Irish Board. Like my Friend, 
the hon. Member for East Clare, I visited 
my constituency during the recess. I 
was told that distress existed, and I 
considered it my duty to make inquiry 
into the condition of the people, I knew 
very well that discussions of this nature 
are not viewed with favour by certain 
Members representing other parts of the 
United Kingdom. I was aware that the 
debate would be listened to with impa- 
tience in this House, and for this reason 
hon. Members know that the blame lies at 
their own door, because the laws passed 
by them have caused the people of Ire- 
land to sink into the position of misery 
and degradation, in which they now are. 
Irish distress is undoubtedly the result 
of your treatment of the country in the 
past. But some Members listen not only 
with impatience, but with incredulity, 
and some will even go the length of sneer- 
ing at what they are told. But that will 
not prevent us doing our duty, although 
in my opinion, we might as well be speak- 
ing to stones as to Members of the Go- 
vernment. You, in this House, would 
show great enthusiasm if there were a 
Debate on the condition of the 


Armenian peasantry, and you would 
express pious opinions on the con- 
duct of the Sultan. At the same 


time you send your Armies to Mata- 
beleland to butcher the inhabitants, 
in order that you may extend the area 
of British markets, while in Ireland you 
send your armies of Irish policemen to 
carry out evictions, which, in my own 
constituency, have proved to be sentences 
of death. Now, I went down to Leitrim, 
to see what efforts the Chief Secretary 
had made to cope with the distress. 
What did I find? I found an army of 
police, numbering 100 men, in charge of 
a divisional commissioner, a county in- 
spector, and two district inspectors, carry- 
ing out evictions, and for four days I 
accompanied them, in order that I might 
be able to describe to this House the 
scenes I witnessed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not dealing with the 
amendment before the House, which is 
one dealing with distress in Ireland. 
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*Ma. P. A. MHUGH: I was about to talk 
of the distress as I have seen it with 
my own eyes, in my own constituency. 
The first person I saw evicted was one 
who, owing to the failure of the potato 
crop, was unable to pay the rent de- 
manded. It was a Mrs. McGourty. The 
army of police went down to her house, 
and found it locked and vacant. I sought 
her out, and she told me she had fled 
because she had no money, and was in 
terror lest they should put her in prison. 
All she possessed was a bucket of small 
potatoes. Well, the Chief Secretary’s 
Royal Irish Constabulary stood by 
while the emergency men were break- 
ing into this poor woman’s house. 
The next house we went to was, 
in my opinion, one of the most fearful 
specimens of desolation the eye of man 
ever witnessed. It was the house of a 
poor man I have known for years as 
most industrious and hard-working. He 
was lying upon a bag of hay; there was 
neither furniture nor food in the house, 
and the forces of the Crown sent down 
by the Chief Secretary were directed to 
see him removed. He was sick and 
starving; he had neither clothes nor 
boots, and yet on that wintry 
day, while the rain was _ beating 
down in torrents, he was carried out 
and laid in the gutter. These things 
show that the Chief Secretary is 
forgetful of the promise he made when 
he accepted office—viz., that he would 
kill Home Rule with kindness. There 
are one or two other instances I should 
like to draw attention to. The evicting 
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party went to the house of another 
man, who, through the failure of his 


potato crop, was unable to pay his rent 
this year. His house was torn down. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must remind the hon. Member that the 
question as to whether the evictions were 
carried out with due care is not the ques- 
tion before the House. 

*Mr. P. A. M'HUGH: I was trying ta 
show that it was in consequence of th¢ 
existence of distress that these evictions 
were carried out. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
wandering from the amendment whivh 
deals with the actual existence of dis- 
tress. 
mane to the question before the House, 
but the consequences of the distress, be 


Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh. 


The mode of relieving it is ger- 
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they evictions or not, have nothing to do 
with the question. 

*Mr. M'HUGH: I thought that, 
as I was dealing with matters which 
came under my personal observation, and 
which showed the close connection |e- 
tween evictions and distress, I might be 
permitted to relate my experiences. But 
as you have ruled me out of order I will 
address my remarks more closely to the 
distress itself. In my own constituency 
—North Leitrim—a meeting was held on 
the 29th December last for the purpose 
of considering the distress in that part 
of the country, and resolutions of a most 
practical nature were adopted, one being 
in favour of the advance of public money 
for the making and repair of roads and 
passes through bogs, which would be of 
great public utility. Now, has the Chief 
Secretary sent down an inspector to in- 
quire into the desirability, or otherwise, 
of acting on that suggestion! Last year 
I spoke to him regarding the construc- 
tion of a light railway in North 
Leitrim, but he now tells us that 
the £500,000 allocated by the Govern- 
ment for such works have already 
been hypothecated. So we can _ get 
no more money. You have plenty of 
it; you have in your coffers 150 millions 
sterling which you have filched from the 
people of Ireland ; let us have some of that. 
Let us have only the three millions of 
which you are robbing us this year, and 
we will construct our own light railways 
without imposing an impossible guaran- 
tee on the people, or doing, as 1s now 
done in Roscommon and Leitrim, allowing 
stock-jobbers to grind an unjust tax out of 
the ratepayers. The Chief Secretary has 
done nothing in response to the appeal 
made to him by the people of Leitrim, 
and I do not think he is likely to do anv- 
thing. If, when he takes his holidays, 
he will come to Ireland I will go wita 
him round the counties of Leitrim and 
Sligo, and will point out to him what he 
is not likely to learn from his inspectors, 
as to the actual condition of the people 
of the district. We may be told that if 
these people are unable to support them- 
selves they should go into the workhouse. 
Why, Sir, there are people in Ireland 
who would as readily go to hell as into 
a workhouse. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


The House adjourned at 5.30. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th February 1898. 


’ [Their Lordships met at Four of 
the Clock.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue Earn or DUDLEY: My Lords, 
I beg to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Company Acts. I move that this Bill 
be now read a first time. 


Bill read accordingly, and referred to 
Select Committee. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I beg to introduce a Bill, entitled, 
“An Act to amend the Law of Evi- 
dence.” I ask your Lordships to allow 
the Bill to be read a first time. 


Bill read accordingly. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: I 
move that this House do adjourn until 
Monday. 


House adjourned at half past 

four o'clock to Monday 

next, a quarter past 
four o’clock. 


‘ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 10th February 1898. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 


_ Sir John Mowbray,—Standing Orders,— 
That the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders do consist of Thirteen Members :—Mr. 
Buchanan, Sir William Coddington, Mr. John 
Edward Ellis, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Sir Ed- 
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ward Gourley, Mr. Halsey, Mr. Humphreys- 
Owen, Mr. James Lowther, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Sir John Mowbray, Mr. William Red- 
mond, Sir Mark Stewart, and Mr. Whitmore. 

Sir John Mowbray,—NSelection,—That the 
Committee of Selection do consist of Eleven 
Members :—Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir John 
Dorington, Sir William Hart Dyke, Dr. Far 
quharson, Mr. Halsey, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Albert Spicer, Mr. Philip Stanhope, Mr. 
Wharton, Mr. Wodehouse, and the Chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


The motions were agreed to. 


NEW WRIT. 


Sm WILLIAM WALROND (Tiver- 
ton): I move that Mr. Speaker do issue 
his writ for the election of a Member of 
Parliament for the Edgbaston Division 
of the Borough of Birmingham, in the 
room of Mr. George Dixon, deceased. 


QUESTIONS. 


MUZZLING OF DOGS. 


Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agricul- 


ture whether he is in a position to 
announce the date of the withdrawal of 
the muzzling order for dogs. 


Mr. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, Kings- 
ton): I bee to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture what steps he pro- 
poses to take with a view to early with- 
drawal of the Order relating to the 
muzzling of dogs? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Rt. Hon. W. H. 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): The 
withdrawal of the various Muzzling 
Orders now in force must neces 
sarily depend upon the conditions which 
from time to time prevail in regard to 
rabies in the districts concerned, and it is, 
therefore, not possible for me to specify 
a date for such withdrawal in any parti- 
cular case at the present time. I may, 
however, take this opportunity of stat- 
ing that so far as our operations have 
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at present proceeded, we have met with 
even a greater measure of success than 
we might have anticipated, and there is 
no reason to doubt that, with patience 
on the part of the owners of dogs, and 
the co-operation of all concerned, we 
shall be able to secure the extirpation 
of rabies in this country. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that of 
the number of persons (sailors) rejected 
by the Board of Trade as colour blind, 
as appears from the Board’s report, 
1897, 41.6 per cent. of those that were 
rejected and appealed were, on appeal, 
proved ; and whether the Board of Trade 
propose to take any steps to revise their 
tests ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnte, Croydon): 
5,017 examined in 
colour vision during the year 1896, 
failed to 

availed 


persons were 


and of this number 56 
pass. Of the 56, 12 
themselves of the right to appeal, and 
5 were successful. The present system 
of sight tests is based upon a report of 
a Committee of the Royal Society especi- 
ally appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and I am advised that no case has 
been made out for revising it. 


COMMERCIAL SIGNALLING FROM 
LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. DRAGE: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether it 
is yet possible for him to make a state- 
ment on the subject of commercial sig- 
nalling from lighthouses; whether he 
will be able to make arrangements under 
which vessels passing the Tuskar Light 
and signalling may be promptly reported? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir, I am not in 
a position to make any arrangements for 
commercial signalling at present. 


{COMMONS} 
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GRANTING OF BAIL BY MAGISTRATES, 


Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the judg- 
ment delivered by the Lord Chief Justice 
of England on Saturday last, in the casa 
of the Queen v. Charles Rose, in which 
his Lordship referred to the question of 
magistrates not granting bail; and 
whether he will take steps to bring his 
Lordship’s remarks before the benches 
of magistrates of this country? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, _ Su, 
I have read the judgment to which the 
hon. Member refers, and most fully agree 
with the views expressed by the Lord 
Chief Justice, as regards the principles 
which should determine the question of 
allowing bail. They are, in fact, the 
views to which the Home Office have 
often given expression. In a circular 
issued not very long ago to Justices, they 
were urged, in deciding questions concern- 
ing bail, to keep in view the importance 
of not imposing any imprisonment on an 
untried prisoner, beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure his attendance 
at the trial. Everything that can be 
done by the Home Office to impress these 
views on magistrates, has, as I think 
the hon. Member will see, already been 
done. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when the Report 
of the Irish Land Commission will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ; and when 
it will be distributed to Members? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Baxrour, Leeds, 
Central): The annual Report of the 
Trish Land Commission for _ the 
year ended 3lst March, 1897, has al- 
ready been presented to Parliament, and 
printed for distribution amongst hon. 
Members. The Report for the current 
year will not be ready for some months. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. %. 
Curzon, Southport, Lancashire): Our 
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latest information is that there has beea 
some fighting between Moslems and Chris- 
tians; that on January 23rd a demon- 
stration was made in favour of some 
Moslem prisoners; but that on January 
24th quiet was restored. We have not 
heard of the emigration mentioned in 
the second paragraph, but it is unhappily 
true that there is much distress among 
the Mussulman refugees at Candia. The 
French Government and Her Majesty’s 
Government have each placed. £400 at 
the disposal of their Admirals in Crete 
for the relief of cases of grave distress. 


GOVERNMENT OF CRETE. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can state if any agreement 
has yet been come to by the Concert of 
Europe in regard to the appointment of 
a Christian Governor General for the 
Island of Crete? 


Mr. CURZON: No, Sir. 


SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
tushcliffe): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther any, and, if so, what change has 
taken place by resignation or otherwise 
in the constitution of the Board of 
Directors of the British South Africa 
Company since July last; and whether 
any arrangement has been made for the 
efficient administration of the territory 
under the control of the Company; in 
that case, whether he will lay the par- 
ticulars before Parliament? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (Birmingham, 
West): I have no official intimation of 
any change in the Directorate of the 
South African Committee, but I have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
statement in the public Press that the 
Duke of Fife and Lord Farquhar have 
resigned. Papers as to the proposed 


changes in the Administration of the 
Company have been laid to-day. 
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GRAND JURY CESS. 


Mr. DALY (Monaghan, South): I beg 
to™ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that much indignation prevails 
among the cesspayers of county Mona- 
ghan owing to an attempt that is about 
being made by the Grand Jury to re- 
impose a cess already paid; and will he 
state what steps he proposes to take in 
the matter; also whether he is aware 
that the Grand Jury of the county Moua- 
ghan appointed cess collectors without 
solvent security, and that a large defi- 
ciency in the cess has occurred in conse- 
quence. And whether he can state what 
steps he intends to take against the 
Grand Jury? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that two Barony Cess Collectors 
for the county Monaghan have become 
defaulters, that proceedings were taken 
against them and their sureties by the 
Grand Jury, and that these proceedings 
resulted in the recovery of a considerable 
portion of the deficiency. The Grand 
Jury propose to re-present for the balance 
at the next Assizes. The Executive has 
no power over the Grand Jury, nor is 
that body responsible to the Executive 
for the manner in which it performs its 
fiscal business. 


POTATO CROP IN IRELAND. 


Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the flax 
and potato crops in Ireland during the 
past harvest have turned out very defi- 
cient, while oats and barley have yielded 
wretchedly ; and whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he will grant a revision of 
the judicial rents to help the farmers to 
tide over the great distress that prevails? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND: I am aware that there 
was a deficiency in the yield of 


the various crops referred to during 
the past Session. The Government have 
no intention of legislating in the direc- 
tion suggested in the Question. 
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227 Outrages on 
IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS’ PENSION 
FUND. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 1 beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state the amount that 
will be annually required for the pur- 
poses of the Irish National Teachers’ 
Pension Fund under the proposed new 
rules, and what sum the _ increased 
premiums demanded from the teachers 
is estimated to yield; whether there is 
any, and if any what, proof that the 
increased contributions from this source 
will not exceed one-fourth of the total 
sum required ; and what steps have been 
taken to ascertain precise particulars 


relative to the matter? 


Tue SECRETARY to tuz TREASURY 
(Mr. Hansury, Preston): The total 
amount which will be required to 
make up the deficiency in he 
Fund is, as the hon. Member knows, 
£1,200,000—or, excluding the recent 
grant, £1,100,000. It is impossible to 
say what the actual amount required in 
any given year for the purposes of the 
Fund will be, because the claims upon the 
Fund must vary considerably from year 
to year. The average amount, however, 
will be the present income—about 
£62,000 plus £28,000, of which latter 
sum it is estimated that £10,000 will be 
provided by the increase in the premiums 
of the teachers. The proof that the 
total increased contributions from this 
source will not exceed one-fourth of the 
total sum required rests upon the calen- 
lations of the skilled actuaries consu!ted, 
and further security is afforded by the 
fact that periodical revisions will be made 
in order to insure that result. 


POOR LAW VALUATION. 


Captain DONELAN: I bee to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, in view of the fact 
that the difficulty of procuring seed- 
potatoes is by no means confined to the 
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small farmers in Ireland, he will con- 
sider the desirability of extending the 
present limit of Poor-law Valuation from 
£15 to £30 or £50? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: This point was considered by 
the Government, and on the whole it 
was decided to adhere to the £15 limit. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY—ANNUAL 
SHOWS. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, in view of the loss 
and inconvenience caused to cattle 
breeders in the South of Ireland by the 
action of the Royal Dublin Society, in 
reserving all the premiums for bulls 
allocated to Munster to animals exhibited 
at the Dublin Shows, he will suggest to 
the Society the desirability of handing 
over these premiums for competition at 
the shows held under the auspices of 
the Cork Agricultural Society ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY’ ror IRE- 
LAND: Representations to the effect 
stated in the Question were made to 
Government and were considered in May, 
1895, by the Council of the Royal Dublin 
Society, who explained that the Scheme 
carried out at the Scciety’s Annual Show 
offers the same facilities to the farmers 
of Munster as are offered to the farmers 
of other provinces, and that one of the 
important advantages of the Scheme is 
that it leads to the introduction of 
superior bulls into districts in which bulls 
are not at present to be found—an 
object which would not be attained if 
the premiums were awarded at S' ows in 
which competition is practically re 
stricted to animals already in the dis 
trict. 


OUTRAGES ON ABORIGINES. 


Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secr:/ary of State for the 
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229. Holidays at Central 


Colonies whether he has received an 
official report concerning recent outrages 
upon blacks in Western Australia; 
whether the Board nominated by Im- 
perial Government for the protection 
and supervision of the aborigines of 
Western Australia is still in existence ; 
and whether it is proposed to transfer 
complete control and oversight of the 
Western Australian aborigines to the 
Local Government ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have received 
a report from the Governor of Western 
Australia of two recent cases of cruel 
treatment of aborigines in that Colony. 
In one case the accused was tried for 
murder and convicted of manslaughter 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life ; 
in the other case the aceused were tried 
for manslaughter and acquited. An Act 
has been passed by the Colonial Legisla- 
ture abolishing the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Board and transferring the care of 
department of the 
Colonial Government. 


aborigines to a 


AUSTRALIAN LEATHER PROHIBITED. 


Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether the use of Australian 
leather has been prohibited by Military 


authorities ; and if so, on what grounds? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Surrey, Guildford): At pre- 
sent the specifications for harness and 
saddlery require the use of “ prime Brit- 
ish bark tanned leather.” The Austra- 
lian leather is understood to be tanned 
with mimosa and not to be so durable 
in this climate as bark-tanned British 
leather. The question is, however, being 
further considered at the instance of 
the Avent General for Victoria, and the 
Director of Contracts is obtaining infor- 
mation from experts, on receipt of which 
the point as to whether our specifica- 
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tion can be revised will be carefully dealt 
with. If supplies other than harness 
and saddlery, the only proviso is that 
the leather shall be up to standard. 


HOLIDAYS AT CENTRAL TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, S): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that junior 
clerks at the Central Telegraph Office are 
still compelled to take their holidays 
during the winter months; and whether 
he has considered the matter, as pro- 
mised in the Post Office Circular of 10th 
August, 1897, with a view to an improve- 
ment of the system, and with what 
result? 


Tue SECRETARY to rue TREASURY : 
It is the fact that the junior telegra- 
phists at the Central Telegraph Office 
have to select their periods of annual 
leave after those who are senior to them, 
and are, consequently, compelled to take 
their leave in the least favourable months 
of the year. The Postmaster General 
has considered the matter, as promised 
in the Circular, and is at the present time 
making an experimental trial in some 
large provincial offices of another system 
which, if it succeeds, must enable the 
staff at those offices to take their leave 
in the better months of the year, and 
which could then be extended to London. 
The Postmaster General hopes also that, 
as soon as the postal and telegraph staff 
are trained to do both postal and tele- 
graph duties—and new entrants are be- 
ing so trained—it will make it more easy 
to secure to the junior telegraph staff a 
larger amount of summer leave. It must 
be remembered, however, that the fact 
that the telegraphic work of the country 
is much heavier in the summer than in 
the winter months, makes all reform of 
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this character very difficult to effect with- 
out causing inconvenience to the public 
service. 


DISTRESS, EAST CLARE (IRELAND). 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 


E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he has _ received 
any reports in reference to the 


failure of the potato crop in East Clare ; 
and whether the Government intends to 
take any steps in view of the probability 
of considerable distress being felt in 
various portions of Ireland this winter? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY: Represen- 
tations have been received in reference 
to the partial failure of the potato crop 
in East Clare, but no reports have, so 
far, reached me showing that there is at 
present any exceptional demand for re- 
lief in that district. The restrictions on 
outdoor relief have been relaxed in the 
Union of Scariff, and should it become 
apparent at any time that the relief is 
likely to impose a heavier burden on the 
ratepayers than they might reasonably 
be expected to meet, the Government will 
be prepared to assist the Guardians 
financially, on condition of their adopt- 
ing the labour test. I have already ex- 
plained, in outline, the steps taken by 
Government to alleviate distress in the 
West of Ireland. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that none of the land cases for 
which notices were served after &th 
January, 1897, for the Mullingar district 
of county Westmeath have been heard ; 
and, if so, why the Land Commission 
have appointed no sitting for that dis- 
trict during the last 10 months; and 
how many cases are still unheard; and, 
will he use his influence to expedite the 
hearing of those cases? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: A _ Sub-Commission 


was em- 
ployed in the Mullingar Union up 
to August last. A new list of 
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cases will be issued for this Union 
in the course of a few days, the hearing 
of which will commence on the 7th of 
March. The number of unheard cases 
in the Union is, I am informed, com- 
paratively very few. 


TREATY WITH ABYSSINIA. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs when the Treaty of Commerce and 
Friendship concluded between Her 
Majesty and the Emperor Menelik of 
Abyssinia will be circulated to Members ; 
what is the present international situa- 
tion of the territory of Harrar; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
can give the House any information 
as to the whereabouts of the French mili- 
tary expeditions commanded by Captains 
Marchand and Liotard or as to that of 
M. de Bonchamps? 


Mr. CURZON: The treaty was pre- 
sented on Tuesday. The territory of 
Harrar is recognised by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and, it is believed, by other 
Powers, as forming part of the dominions 
of the Emperor Menelik. We have no 
information, other than what has ap- 
peared in the Press, with reference to 
the French expeditions named in the 
third paragraph. 


“STRIKE CLAUSE” AND CONTRACTORS. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): I beg to ask the First Lord 


of the Admiralty whether the benefit of 
the “Strike Clause” is to be allowed to 
contractors whose work has been delayed 
by the lock-out in the engineering trade ; 
in what cases, if any, and for what 
periods has an extension of time been 
allowed to such contractors; and 
whether he can give the House any in- 
dication of the extent to which the pro- 
gramme of the year has been delayed 
by the dispute in the engineering trade? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, South): 
No applications for extension of time 
under the “Strike Clause” have been 
received by the Admiralty, and conse- 
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quently no action has been taken. With 
regard to the third paragraph of the 
question, it would be impossible, within 
the limits of an answer to a question, to 
give an adequate reply, but the infor- 
mation will be given in the First Lord’s 
statement, explanatory of the Navy ks- 
timates. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government will introduce a Bill to 
"enable the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance of children at school in Ire 
land by fixing the rate from which funds 
shall be derived for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the Act already passed? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: This matter is under considera- 
tion in connection with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 


FOREIGN MEAT AND FORAGE. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office whether 
the greater portion of the meat supplied 
to the troops and the forage supplied to 
the horses stationed in Ireland is foreign 
imported meat and forage ; and whether 
he can state the quantity so imported 
into a meat and forage producing coun- 
try ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY: As 
regards meat, the condition is that not 
less than 40 per cent. of the supply to 
the troops shall have been killed within 
the United Kingdom. If forage comes 
up to the required standard, no question 
is raised as to its place of origin, but as 
far as possible local sources of supply are 
resorted to. 


SAILORS’ PRIVATE DEBTS. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 


tary to the Admiralty, in view of the 
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fact that traders cannot recover private 
debts from sailors or messmen in Her 
Majesty’s ships for goods supplied ex- 
cept by the ordinary civil procedure, will 
he explain why notice is not given at the 
ports that the Admiralty is not respon- 
sible for those supplies: and whether 
the Admiralty will consider the advisa- 
bility of giving notice in future to those 
concerned as traders! 


Tuberculosis. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The rules and 
customs affecting the private arrange- 
ments of officers and men with traders 
are well understood at the ports, and it 


is not considered necessary to take any 
action in relation to these matters. 


IRISH RAILWAYS. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Government intend 
to bring in a Measure for the purchase 
of the Irish railways, or for their amal- 
gamation under State, with a grant suffi- 
cient to substantially reduce passenger 
fares and goods tarifis? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: No proposal is at present under 
the consideration of the Government. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he can state about what date 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis may be expected ; whether 
he that great dissatisfaction 
exists in many places, owing to confisea- 
tions and injury to business caused by 
proceedings on the part of certain local 
administrators ; whether such proceed- 
ings can be modified pending the report 
of the Commission ; and 


is aware 


whether he is 
aware that many of those prosecutions 
have been instituted in opposition to the 
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recommendations made first 


Royal Commission ? 


by the 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Sles- 
ford): The Royal Commission have 
under consideration their Repori, 
but I am unable to say about 


what date the Report will be issued. 
As to the second question, this is a 
matter on which the Royal Commissien 
have taken evidence, but I have not yet 
received the evidence taken by them. 
With respect to the third, I have no 
authority to alter the existing law, under 
which seizures may be made by officers 
of Sanitary Authorities and carcases con- 
demned by Justices. The answer to the 
fourth question is in the negative. 


DRAINAGE OF THE ESLIN RIVER. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury what 
steps have been taken by the Board of 
Works for Ireland with regard to the 
drainage of the Eslin River, in South 
Leitrim ? 


THe SECRETARY to tHe TRE‘A- 
SURY: I have received the following 
telegram from the Board of Works: — 


“The Board are informed by the secretary 
to the drainage trustees that, at their last 
meeting, contracts were entered into for clean- 
ing the rivers and drains of the Eslin district, 
and that men are at work on most of the 
thirty-two sections into which the work is 
divided. The contracts are to be compieted 


by 16th June.” 


The above action of the trustees was not 
instigated by the Board of Works, who 
had received no complaint as to the dis- 
trict justifying their intervention. 


THE LATE CLERK OF THE WESTPORT 
UNION. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land whether he can state the names 


of the Local Government Board auditors 
who were responsible for auditing the 
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accounts of the late Clerk of the West- 
port Union while the frauds were taking 
place, which have been discovered at a 
recent Local Government Board inquiry, 
and what steps have been taken to 
ensure that similar frauds cannot take 
place with impunity in future? 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY: The audi- 
tor of the Westport Union during the 
time that the forgeries referred to were 
committed was Colonel O’Hara, who 
has since retired under the age clause. 
The Local Government Board have issued 
a circular of instructions to the Guar- 
dians, which, if duly carried out, wil 
ensure that similar frauds cannot ve 
perpetrated in future. 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 


South-West): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he will lay upon 


the Table the Report of the recent 
Committee on the re-organisation of his 
Department, and also the evidence taken 
by that Committee? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The Report of the 
Committee referred to has been laid on 
the Table of the House. I do not con- 
sider it necessary to present the evidence. 


RELEASE OF MR. SPRIGGS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he will state upon what grounds 
he has ordered the of Mr. 
Spriggs, who, at Flintshire Assizes last 
year, was convicted of felony, before Mr. 
Justice Grantham, and sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. And upon what 
conditions has Mr. Spriggs been reieased? 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
whether he will state the grounds upon 
which he has ordered the release of the 


release 
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convict Spriggs, who was found guilty at 
the Ruthin Assizes of a serious assault 
upon a lady cyclist; and whether, al- 
though a defence of alibi had been set up 
at the trial, Spriggs admitted, after the 
trial, to the Governor of Ruthin Gaol, 
that he, Spriggs, had been at or near the 
scene of the assault on the day when it 


Potato Crop {10 Fresru 


was alleged to have been committed ; and 
whether it is usual for the Treasury 
to conduct the of a prisoner 
whose parents and friends are well able 
to provide funds for this purpose! 


Tut HOME SECRETARY (Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : In consequence of certain in- 
after the 
trial, I caused inquiry to be made as to 
the evidence of identification tendered by 
the prosecution, which disclosed certain 
facts not before the Court at the trial. 
The results of the inquiry were laid be- 


defence 


formation which reached me 


fore the learned Judge, who concurred 
in the that there 
doubt in the case to justify the release of 
the prisoner on an order of licence. The 
usual conditions as to reporting to the 
police have been remitted, and inquiries 


view was sufficient 


are still being made with a view to seeing 
whether any further action may be neces- 
sary. Perhaps I may also answer now 
the question of the hon. Member for Den- 
With regard to the ad- 
mission which the prisoner is stated to 
have made, I came to the conclusion, 
after careful inquiry as to the exact words 
used, that they were not intended to, 
and did not, in fact, amount to such an 
admission as is suggested, or 


bigh Boroughs. 


to any 
It is not the case that 
the Treasury conducted the prisoner’s de- 
fence. 


admission at all. 


There was reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the means of the prisoner’s 
friends made it difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to take their witnesses down to 
the Assizes in Wales, and advances were 
in consequence made to enable them to 


travel there. This is the usual practice 


in cases where there is reason to fear that 
the matter would not otherwise be pre- 
sented to the Court with perfect fairness. 
Nothing more was done. 
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IN BANKRUPTCY 
TTERS. 

Mr. McNEILL (Donegal, South) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney-General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the observations of Mr. Justice Boyd, on 
Friday last, in which he commented 
strongly on the difference between the 
laws of England and Ireland, in the mat- 
ter and the priority of Crown debts in 
bankruptcy matters, and stated that he 
was coerced to hold that a Crown debt 
in Ireland was payable in priority to alt 
other debts, whetuer mentioned in the 
Schedule or not, whereas in England there 
was no such priority. And (2) whether 
the Government will, by legislation, in 
the immediate future, rectify this system 
by which the Crown can recover debts in 
Ireland which, in similar circumstances 
in England would be postponed to the 
payment of the debts of secured credi- 
tors? 


*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Londonderry, N.): My attention 
has been drawn to the observations of 
Mr. Justice Boyd on the occasion referred 
to, which are substantially to the effect 
mentioned in the first paragraph. The 
matter is receiving the consideration of 
the Government, but no statement can be 
made on the question raised by the 
second paragraph without further and. 
fuller inquiry. 


ARY 1898} 
CROWN DEBTS 
MA 


POTATO CROP IN IRELAND. 


Mr. McDERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it is 
his intention, at the earliest moment, to 
take effective steps to ensure that this, 
year’s potato crop in Ireland shall be 
safeguarded against blight by spraying, so 
as to prevent the disastrous results which 
have reduced large districts to the brink 
of starvation. And (2) whether he has 
any information as to the effects of spray- 
ing last season, particularly where that 
course was adopted twice? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY: The Go- 
vernment have under consideration the 
desirability of inserting in the Seed 
Supply Bill a clause empowering Boards 
of Guardians to obtain loans for the pur- 
chase of spraying machines to be sold or 
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hired to occupiers of holdings valued 
under £15. As regards the second part 
of the question, mv information is that 
the spraying of the potato.crop, and espe- 
cially where that operation is carried out 
twice over, is most beneficial in its re- 
sults. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 
RETURN. 


Mr. BAKTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
when the Return on Supplementary Esti- 
mates, ordered on the 6th August, 1897, 
will be presented and issued. 


Tae SECRETARY vo tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Return was presented yes- 
terday. 


REGULATION HEIGHT FOR DRAGOONS 
AND LANCERS. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether the regulation height for Dra- 
goons and Lancers has been reduced from 


5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 7 inches, 
and from 5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 6 
inches. And whether this reduction is 


caused by the difficulty of obtaining re- 
cruits of the proper standard. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror WAR: 
Before 1896 the standard for Lancers 
and Dragoons was from O5ft. Tin. to 
5ft. 9in., but it was represented that 
young men of this height frequently 
grew too heavy for the horses. The 
standard for recruits under 20 years of 
age was, therefore, reduced and fixed at 
5ft. 6in. to 5ft. 8in. for men under 20 
years of age, and at 5ft. Sin. to 5ft. Yin. 
for older men. The recruiting officers 
represented that under the latter very 
narrow margin many good recruits were 
lost. The minimum was therefore re- 
duced to 5ft. 7in. for men over 20 years 
of age, being the standard before 1896. 


THE NUMBER OF MEN MOBILISED FOR 
FIELD SERVICE. 


Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
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will agree to a Return of the number of 
men mobilised for field service in the 
Frontier Campaign of 1897-8, who were 
left behind sick, showing those suffering 
from venereal disease, or its effects, and 
the number of men who broke down in 
service in the above campaigns from the 
same causes ! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Middlesex, Ealing): I will ask 
the Government of India to prepare the 
Return asked for by my hon. Friend. 


THE CANDIDATURE OF PRINCE 
GEORGE. 

Sin ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Shettield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government of 
Russia pressed the candidature of Prince 
George of Greece upon the Sultan for the 
Governorship of Crete without first con- 
sulting the other European Powers ; and 
whether it is a fact that the Governments 
of England and France are supporting 
the Czar in forcing Prince George’s can- 
didature upon Turkey? 


Mr. CURZON: The Russian Govern- 
ment informed the other Powers of their 
disposition to view favourably the candi- 
dature of Prince George before recom- 
mending the Sultan to propose him. It 
is true that the Governments of Great 
Britain and France have supported the 
idea of Prince George’s candidature, but 
Her Majesty’s Government are not aware 
that any attempt has been made by the 
Emperor of Russia to force that candi- 
dature upon Turkey. 


RUSSIAN TROOPS IN MANCHURIA. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, if Her Majesty’s 
Government can give the House any in- 
formation as to whether there are at 
present any Russian troops at Kirin or 
in occupation of any part of Manchuria ; 
whether there are any British warships 
now at Port Arthur; and whether that 
port is under Chinese or Russian auth- 
ority ? 
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Mr. CURZON: I answered the first 
and third of these questions on Tuesday 
night. In reply to the second, I am 
not aware that there is at present any 
British vessel of war at Port Arthur. 


Secondary 


THE GENERAL FRENCH CUSTOMS 


TARIFF. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken, or propose to 
take, any steps, if so, what steps, to up- 
hold the rights and immunities of British 
subjects affected by the law applying the 
general French Customs tariff to Mada- 
gascar, which law practically excludes 
from the markets of Madagascar the 
trade of Great Britain ; and, whether any 
further negotiations on this subject are 
now proceeding with the French Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. CURZON: The papers have been 
laid before Parliament, and no communi- 
cations have passed since that date. 


SUS. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have any grounds for the 
belief that the country of Sus, lying to 
the south of the Atlas Mountains, is 
claimed by the Sultan of Morocco as 
forming part of his territory; whether, 
in the country of Sus, authority is and 
has been from time immemorial exer- 
cised by the chiefs of the tribes inhabit- 
ing that country; whether the Maro- 
quine Government levies dues and taxes 
so high as to be prohibitory on all trade 
that passes across the Atlas mountains to 
or from Sus; whether the Maroquine 
Government maintains any resident 
officers, or levies any taxes in Sus itself, 
or maintains any troops there otherwise 
than in periodical raiding expeditions ; 
whether considerable numbers of slaves 
are captured by Maroquines in Sus, and 
are brought thence into Morocco for sale ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
recognise and are prepared, as regards 
British subjects, to acquiesce in the right 
of the Maroquine Government to forbid 
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and to prevent by force all direct trade 
by sea with any part of Sus, and all 
trade whatever with that country other- 
wise than through Morocco and across 
the Atlas Mountains? 


Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are aware that the Sultan of 
Morocco claims the Sus district as portion 
of his territory, and Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter at Tangier recently received an 
official notification from the Grand Vizier 
that the inhabitants of the regions in 
question were under the protection and 
guardianship of the Government of 
Morocco. It is probable that the 
authority exercised in the country is 
mainly that of the _ chiefs, only 
occasionally controlled by the Central 
Government. The duties on trade pas: 
ing across the Atlas Mountains are 
understood to be heavy, but they can 
scarcely be prohibitory. Concerning the 
capture of slaves we have no reports. 
Her Majesty’s Government are not pre- 
pared to contest the claim of the Moorish 
Government to sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory which is acknowledged by other 
Powers, and it follows that British sub- 
jects wishing to trade with the 
inhabitants of the Sus district must first 
obtain the permission of the Government 
of Morocco to do so. It has, however, 
been, and continues to be, the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government to advise the 
Government of Morocco to open trading 
ports in the region in question. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Mr. McLAREN (Leicester, Bosworth) : 
I beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther his attention been called 
to the recent applications by county 
councils to become local authorities for 
Secondary Education; whether these 
applications are looked upon with favour 
by the Education Department, having re- 
gard to the opposition of existing educa- 
tion authorities, and to the fact that the 


country has not yet had an opportunity 
of making itself acquainted with the 
Government proposals as to Secondary 
Education ; and under what statutory 
powers does the Science and Art Depart- 
ment appoint local authorities? 


has 
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Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM. 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir Joun Gorst, Oxford University) : 
No, my attention has not been called to 


Distress in 


any application of the kind; but 
several county councils have, und-r 
Clause VII. of the Directory, noti- 


fied their willingness to be responsibl+ 
to the Department for the Science and 
Art Instruction within their area, and 
such notifications are looked upon with 
favour by the Committee of Council. The 
Science and Art Department has no statu- 
tory power, and has never attempted, to 
appoint local authorities. The County 
Council is, by the Fourth Section of the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, consti- 
tuted a local authority for technical in- 
struction, which, by Section 8 of the 
same Act, includes Science and Art in- 
struction. 


UGANDA. 


Sm JOHN KENNAWAY = (Devon, 
Honiton): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he is 
xble to give the House any further in- 
formation as to the suppression. of the 
revolt in Uganda, and the safety of our 
fellow-countrymen and 
women there? 


Mr. CURZON: Our latest information 
is that the mutineers who had been shut 
up in the fort at Lubwa’s by Major Mac- 
donald’s force succeeded in evacuating it 
by water on January Ith. ‘they marched 
towards the Nile, whither Captain Har- 
rison, with a force, was despatched if 
possible to anticipate them. Meanwhile, 
the ex-King, Mwanga, having crossed 
the German Frontier, is reported to be 
in the south of Buddu. Major Macdonaid 
has started to stop his advance. The 
Mahomedans in British territory have 
not revolted, and the remaining Sou- 
danese garrisons are reported loyal. The 
situation is one of some anxiety, but two 
more companies of the Indian regiment, 
making five in all, are being pushed to 
the front. 


fellow-country- 
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COST OF INDIAN FRONTIER OPERA- 


TIONS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, East): 1 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India what has been the amount of ex- 
penditure to the present time on the 
military operations on the. Frontier! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: It is estimated that the cost of 
the military operations on the North- 
West Frontier of India, for the whole of 
the year 1897-98, will amount to about 
four crores of rupees, the equivalent in 
sterling of £2,541,000. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 

Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire): I beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney General whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
three girls who, in the course of their 
work in the potteries, have become blind 
through the action of lead poisoning ; 
and whether it is the case that the Work- 
men’s (Compensation for Accidents) Act, 
when it comes into operation, will pro- 
vide a remedy in such cases 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Isle of 
Wight): My attention has not been 
called to the case in question. It is not 
possible to answer an abstract question 
as to the effect of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Every case must depend 
on its own special circumstances as to 
whether the injury was the result of an 
accident. 


DISTRESS IN CANDIA. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Foreign Office is in posses- 
sion of any information respecting the 
present condition of affairs at Candia ; 
whether a large numer of Christians on 
the brink have left for 
Greece during the last few days; and, 
whether the distress of the Mahomedan 


of starvation 


refugees is also very great; and what 
steps are being taken by the Powers 
to remedy the present state of things. 
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Mr. CURZON: Our latest informa- 
tion has been that there has been some 
fighting between Moslems and Chris- 
tians; that, on the 23rd January, a de- 
monstration was made in favour of some 
Moslem prisoners ; but that on the 24th 
January quiet was restored. We have not 
heard of the emigration mentioned in 
the second paragraph, but it is unhappily 
true that there is much distress among 
the Mussulman refugees at Candia. The 
French Government and Her Majesty’s 
Government have each placed £400 at 
the disposal of their Admirals in Crete 
for the relief of cases of grave distress. 


ALDERMAN BEN 


Mr. BROADHURST: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he could inform the House 
what decision (if any) had been arrived 
at in the case of Alderman Ben Tillett. 


TILLETT. 


Mr. CURZON: The terms of an 
Agreement referring the matter to arbi- 
tration have been agreed on between 
the British and Belgian Governments, 
and instructions are on the point of being 
given to Her Majesty’s Minister at Brus- 
sels to sign it. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE ON ADDRESS. 


Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
[9th February] to Motion for an Address 
[8th February. ] 
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Majesty's Speech. 


Motion for an Address, Motion made, 
and Question proposed :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 
We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
ot Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses 
of Parliament :”—(Colonel Lockwood : )— 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 


“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that in large districts of Ireland considerable 
bodies of the population have been for some 
time, and are at the present moment, reduced 
to live on insufficient and unwholesome food, 
and are on the very brink of actual famine, 
that this condition of things has been brought 
about by a failure of the potato crop, and par- 
tial failure of other crops in districts the 
population of which, impoverished by the 
general depression of agriculture, had even in 
better times existed under such conditions 
that the failure of one year’s potato crop pro- 
duced a famine; that the temporary relief 
measures proposed by Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been too long deferred, and are en- 
tirely inadequate ; and that we earnestly urge 
on Your Majesty the necessity, first, of apply- 
ing measures of temporary relief on a large 
and generous scale to the suffering districts, 
and secondly, of introducing legislation cal- 
culated to avert the constant recurrence of 
famines in certain districts of Ireland :”—(Mr. 
Davitt : J— 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. PATRICK ALOYSIUS M'HUGH 
(North Leitrim): Mr. Speaker, I resume 
my remarks upon the amendment of my 
hon. Friend, the Member for South Mayo, 
and I think it would be appropriate that 
I should briefly refer to the statement 
made to this House yesterday evening 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman started by inform- 
ing the House that there was no ground 
for the statement made by the Member 
for South Mayo, to the effect that the 
relief which he proposed to give to dis- 
tressed districts of Ireland had been 
too long deferred, and that it was in- 
He informed the House that 


adequate. 
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he had started inquiries in regard to the 
distress in the Western districts of Ire- 
land so early as August last, when he 
learned that the rains were falling like 
a deluge in different parts of Ireland. 
He said also that he had ordered in- 
quiries to be made by his inspectors in 
October, and he added that the result «i 
those inquiries led him to the conclusion 
that exceptional relief was not likely 
to be required much before Christ- 
mas. Now, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to know what the mean- 
ing of this statement of the Chief Sec- 
retary? He said that exceptional relief 
was not likely to be required much before 
Christmas. My interpretation of that 
statement is this, that the result of those 
inquiries which he ordered to be made 
went to show that some exceptional re- 
lief, at all events, would be required in 
the distressed districts before Christmas, 
But I ask the Chief Secretary: What 
was the exceptional relief that he gave 
in those distressed districts before Christ- 
mas? Did he give any relief at all? No. 
He gave no relief. Therefore, I am en- 
titled to condemn him out of his own 
mouth. He next attempted to minimise, 
in a few most ungracious sentences, if 
he will permit me to say so, all the 
force of the evidence given by Professor 
Long, in the speeches which he made in 
Manchester and the letters he published 
in the Press. He said that— 


is 


“Tt must be remembered that Professor 
Long, according to his own account, was an 
absolute stranger in the Western districts of 
Ireland, and that he went hurriedly through 
them. I have carefully studied all Professor 
Long’s letters, and I am bound to say there 
is not one which does not bear witness to the 
fact that Professor Long was a stranger in 
the West when he went there.” 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland may have 
read, as he has stated he did read, the 
letters of Professor Long, but I ask 
him, did he read the speech that Pro- 
fessor Long made at the Great Distress 
Meeting at Manchester? If so, all I can 


say is, that one of the statements made 
in that speech must have escaped his 
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memory, because, in that speech, Pro- 
fessor Long himself clearly stated that 
it was the first time he ever was in the 
Western districts of Ireland. What, then, 
was the object of the Chief Secretary 
in making that statement? Simply to 
point out that Professor Long was not 
“properly equipped ” for the investigation 
of the distress in the West of Ireland. 
What does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean by proper equipment for the inves- 
tigation of the distress? Were his in- 
spectors properly equipped? Yes, they 
were properly equipped, because they 
went down to the West of Ireland, iron- 
bound with red tape and _ officialism. 
They went down with pre-conceived ideas 
that the cry of distress was an abso- 
lute fraud—that it was a pretence, and 
I would point out the very appropriate 
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observation made upon this statement in 
the Manchester Guardian of this morn- 
ing—that paper which has done 
much to assist the distressed people i2 
the West of Ireland, and has done 
much to give publicity to the state in 
which they at present exist—remarks 
dealing with Professor Long, at whose 
equipment the right hon. Gentleman 
sneers 


sO 


sO 


“Because he did not already know 
the West of Ireland, Mr. Balfour  sug- 
gests that he was not properly equipped 
for the task he undertook! It 1s 
scarcely a paradox to say that, on the con- 
trary, it was an essential part of his equip- 
ment. For the special value of his letters con- 
sisted in this, that they recorded the abso- 
lutely direct first-hand impression made by the 
distressed districts, on the mind of a first-rate 
expert in agriculture, influenced by no political 
or religious sympathy with the people he 
visited, but simply concerned to state pre- 
cisely what he heard and saw—to act as the 
eyes and ears of the readers for whom he 
wrote. What he saw was that whole families 
were starving. ‘I affirm solemnly,’ he wrote 
the other day, ‘that although I visited many 
villages, entering house after house, in each 
unexpected, I never saw any food but the 
potato, except upon five occasions—once flour, 
twice Indian meal, and twice a herring.’” 


Now, I think the Chief Secretary, in 
trying to minimise the value of the state- 
ments made by Professor Long, has 
proved himself ,28 great a failure 
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as he proved himself in .that scheme, 
that labour-test scheme, over which 
he spent so many studious nights burning 
the midnight oil in Dublin Castle. And 
then he says: 


“T will pass at once from the very difficult 
question of permanent relief to the question of 
temporary relief.” 


Now, the Chief Secretary forgot when 
he made that statement that he had 
not at all touched upon the question of 
permanent relief. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not. You cannot pass 
from a question that you do not touch. 
His only reference to permanent relief 
was his reference to the statement made 
by Professor Long when that gentleman 
referred to the work of the Congested 
Districts Board. He then went on to 
indulge in destructive criticism about 
the methods that had been adopted in 
the past for the temporary relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland, and he referred, in parti- 
cular, in a sneering fashion, I must say, 
to the which had _ been 
adopted by the Castlereagh Board of 
and the Manorhamilton 
Board of Guardians, and also referred to 
a letter that 
member of 
Guardians. 


resolutions 
Guardians 


had been written by a 
the Claremorris Board of 
They simply said that they 
anticipated that the distress would cause 
a burden in the districts that the rate- 
payers could not bear. I say it would 
be better, as was stated immediately 
afterwards by the right hon. Member 
for Montrose, if he had not referred to 
He might as well 
charge the Secretary of the Treasury 
with exaggeration, if he over-estimated 
for any public work in Ireland or Great 
Britain. And this remark as to exag- 
geration was made in reference to the 
gentleman who, he says, wrote up say- 
ing that he had seen dead men in a 
terrible state of deprivation. He might 


these exaggerations. 


as well say that we are to judge of the 
morality of the Members of this House 
by the morality of that saintly convict 
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Jabez Spencer Balfour, who once adorned 
the benches of this House of Commons. 
I must say that, as far as the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman are con- 
cerned, he has failed to bring home 


anything discreditable to the mem- 
bers of the Manorhamilton Board 
of Guardians. He then goes on, 
and comes to his own proposals for 
temporary relief. Now, I consider, 


Mr. Speaker, that the underlying prin- 
ciple of his proposals is that principle 
against which we must emphatically and 
strenuously protest, for that principle is 
this—that he tries to shift from his own 
shoulders the responsibility of dealing 
with distress, and of taking the necessary 
steps for ameliorating the conditions of 
the people in the Western districts of 
Ireland at the present time. I protest 
against I say that 
the responsibility of relieving distress in 
the West of Ireland does not lie upon 
the shoulders of the Members of the 
Boards of Guardians. It lies upon the 
shoulders of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land as representing the Irish Govern- 
ment. He says that “the Government 
are not undertaking to give employment 
to the people.” I say, Mr. Speaker, that 
cuts at the very foundation of what I 
consider te be a most important prin- 
namely, that it he, Mr. 
Speaker, and not the Members of the 
Boards of Guardians, who is responsible 
for the relief of the distress which he 
himself has admitted to exist. 


this proceeding. 


is 





ciple 


“ All we are doing is to say to the, Guard- 
ians—‘ There being this amount of destitution 
in your district, we relax the conditions of 
outdoor relief. If you will impose the labour 
test, and the financial condition of your union 
is such as to necessitate Government aid, that 
aid will be forthcoming upon the approval by 
the Local Government Board of the works 
to be started.” The proportion to be contri- 
buted in each case by the Local Government 
Board will depend upon the character of the 
proposals of the Guardians, upon the financial 
conditions of each particular union, and upon 
the amount of the distress in the union. In the 
first instance the schemes are proposed and 
discussed by the Local Committees. They are 
then submitted to the Guardians, who put 
them before the Local Government Board.” 
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But, Mr. Speaker, it is not red tape 
that we want, it is immediate relief for 
the people that are starving in the West 
of Ireland; and does the right hon. 
Gentleman imagine that you are going 
to get immediate relief if you have to 
send down an Inspector, who has first 
of all to go round the country and see 
the prominent people—large ratepayers 
and others—then you must form a Com- 
mittee in each parish, and those Com- 
mittees, after perhaps a month, will go 
to the Board of Guardians, and the 
Board of Guardians will consider the 
matter after a fortnight’s notice, and 
then the Local Government Board will 
be consulted, and three months will 





elapse. Why, Mr. Speaker, it will be 
time for another famine to occur 
before relief is given if we go on 
in this way. As I said _ before, 


what we want is immediate relief, not 
procrastination. This system, which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland wishes to 
press upon the people of the West of Ire- 
land, reminds me of the old saying, 
“ Live horse, and you'll get grass.” He says 
himself in his speech yesterday, that it 
is quite possible “there may be such an 
amount of distress as to call for excep- 
tional relief much before Christmas.” 
But, Mr. Speaker, this is not much before 
Christmas—it is much after Christmas 
and his proposition has this funda- 
mental defect, that if this scheme is 
adopted by Members of the Board of 
Guardians in the West of Ireland, the 
inevitable result—the immediate result 
—will be this, that the poor people with 
small patches of land will not be able 
to cultivate their own little farms, but 
they will have to go to these relief works, 
and leave their own lands untilled. You 
are sowing the seeds of future famine if 
you insist upon this scheme. Besides 
this he distinctly stated that the Govern- 
ment will under no circumstances pay 
the full 





cost of the relief works. 
Where are we going to get the 
balance? From the unions? Well, 


if so, where will they get it from? 
From the paupers?—from the men who 
are starving? I say, unless you give the 
full cost, unless you pay the full cost 
“of these relief works, vou might as well 
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keep your scheme at Dublin Castle 
where he burned so much midnight oil. 
He talks about a shadowy scheme—no 
maximum and no minimum for the con- 
tribution cf the Government. I say that 
the whole thing is a muddle, and 
it would be better, in my opinion, 
for the Chief Secretary, better for 
this House, and better for the distressed 
people of Ireland if he had not spent so 
much time worrying his brains in Dublin 
Castle. He stated that the addition to 
the ordinary rate would not be much; 
that the extra tax added to the old 
rates would amount to about 10d. in the 
pound. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
know that in many unions in Ireland the 
poor rate is not 10$d., or even 10d! 
In Oughterard it is 10$d., and in 
Belmullet it is 10d.; but because these 
are the two poorest unions in Ireland, he 
comes forward with this scheme, which 
will still further increase the taxation 
upon these poor unfortunate people. It 
reminds me of the Scriptural saying, 
“To him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall ‘be taken 
away even the little that he hath.” The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, after taking 
away the little that these poor people still 
possess, then tells us, as if it were a mag- 
nificent concession to our demand, that 
he is going to relax the rules of the Local 
Government Board in regard to outdoor 
relief. We do not want any of your 
relaxation. We have plenty of it 
already. And suppose you force us to 
accept it, what will be the inevitable 
consequence? The consequence will be 
this—that in every union where that re- 
laxation is availed of—it is only meant 
for the poor unions, and in the absolutely 
poor unions where such relaxation would 
be taken advantage of—you say to the 
Guardians that you give them power to 
give more outdoor relief than they are 
entitled to give at present in accordance 
with the rules of the Local Government 
Board. Again, I ask you, when you give 
them this relaxation where will you get 
the money from? You are going to take 
the members of the Boards by the 
throat, and say, “You must pay extf 
taxes, and if you do not do so then you 
have two alternatives before you. You 
must either make yourselves bankrupt 
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or you must let the people die.” I say 
that is a very unfair position to place 
the Guardians in, and nothing less than 
the full cost of these relief works 
will be of the slightest advantage 
to the people who are now dying 
of starvation. He talked about Killala. 
Does he know anything about it? 
He did not tell this House what 
is the condition of Killala in regard 
to outdoor relief. I will give him the 
condition with regard to that. Let us 
see the number of people who received 
outdoor relief, though, of course, to the 
Chief Secretary it is a matter of too little 
importance to deserve his attention. 
Last year there were 114 persons who 
received outdoor relief; this year it is 
almost double—204. Next he comes to 
the Congested Districts Board, and he 
says, “Oh! we will give them an advance 
of £10,000.” Where is the money com- 
ing from, Mr. Speaker? It is not coming 
from the British Treasury. It is not a 
slice of the Chief Secretary’s salary, 
or a slice of the Lord Lieutenant’s salary. 
It is to come out of the pockets of the 
people of Ireland. The Chief Secretary 
proceeds— 


Majesty's Most 


“This we have done. We have proposed 
to the Congested Districts Board that an 
amount of £10,000 should be advanced to them 
free of interest—in other words, they should 
be allowed to anticipate their income to that 
extent, repaying in three or four years, and 
the interest on the sum so withdrawn from 
their capital during these years should be 
recouped by the Treasury.” 


Why did not the Chief Secretary pro- 
pose that the income of the Congested 
Districts Board should be increased for 


the purpose of enabling that Board 
to cope with Irish distress? Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to the para- 


graph in the last report of the Congested 
Districts Board, which he stated yester- 
day in this House had been drafted by 
himself. I may say this, that as far as 
I know the drafting of this paragraph was 
the first step towards the policy he in- 
augurated when he _ became Chief 
Secretary for Ireland of killing Home 
Rule with kindness, but he may go a 
little further, by informing the Irish 
people whether or not he proposes to 
have his own suggestion realised in this 


House. “The income of the Board 
remains at £41,250.” £41,250! Why, 
VOL. LIII. = [rourr serrs.] 
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you could blow the amount away in 


powder at a day’s review— 


“The income of the Board remains at 
£41,250 a year, and we think a close examina- 
tion of the work that has been done by the 
Board since its formation would justify the 
granting of an increased income.” 


But the main question is this: Will the 
Chief Secretary stand up before this de- 
bate is finished and tell the Irish Mem- 
bers what the Irish Government propose 
to do during this Session in order to 
realise, to carry into effect, the sugges- 
tion which the Chief Secretary himself 
has made in the report of the Congested 
Districts Board? There is no indication 
that he would press for any such a con- 
cession made in his speech last night, 
and, as far as Iam concerned, I will never 
believe in his sincerity untii he comes 
forward in this House with a proposal 
for the purpose of increasing the revenue 
of the Congested Districts Board. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted last 
night, in accordance with the rules of 
this House, I was referring to  resolu- 
tions that had been passed at a_ great 
meeting of the people of North Leitrim, 
and which was held on the 29th Decem- 
ber of last year at Manor Hamilton. I 
read out what I considered to be reso- 
lutions of a most practical character, 
calling upon the Government to give a 


grant for the purpose of repairing 
roads that are not under the 
control of the Grand Jury of the 


County of Leitrim, and also for giv- 
ing grants for the purpose of levelling 
roads that are under the control of the 
Grand Jury. But besides these resolu- 
tions there were others passed, and I do 
not offer any excuse to this House for 
reading those resolutions, because I have 
the mandate of my constituents to bring 
them forward in this House. No doubt 
they were sent to the Chief Secretary, 
and no doubt the usual formal reply 
that they were received may have been 
sent; but has the Chief Secretary read 
them? No; they are probably in the 
waste-paper basket. Now these resolu- 
tions are as follows— 


“(1). That while recognising the kind in- 
tention of the Government in offering a loan 
for a seed supply, we feel, from our experience 
of past loans, that such a mode of supply is 
not beneficial, as the abnormal cost in the first 
instance, and expense of distribution and legal 
expenses in their collection, serve only to 
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cripple the limited resources of the recipients 
(2). That we respectfully ask the Government 
to place funds in the hands of the Congested 
Districts Board for the purpose of small loans 
repayable in 12 or 15 years, for the execution 
of reproductive works in the several farms of 
the district, notably for drainage, and that 
the execution of these works in the months of 
January and February would provide the 
small farmers with funds for the purchase of 
an adequate supply of proper seed. (3). That 
we earnestly call upon the Government in this 
exceptional season to use their best efforts to 
provide employment for our people to enable 
them to tide over the privations entailed by 
the late disastrous harvest, and that improve- 
ments effected upon their respective farms ae 
preferable to any system of public works. 
(4). That the meeting feels bound to express 
its strong disapproval of the action of the land- 
lords of the district in exacting the full rent 
from their hard-worked, sorely afflicted 
tenantry, and that such indifference to the 
losses of their tenantry is not only reprehen- 
sible in itself, but sows the seeds of distrust and 
ill-feeling which may, in the end, culminate in 
exasperation.” 

Now, regarding the existence of distress 
in certain populous portions of Ireland 
it is not necessary to argue. We have 


come to the end of argument, and we 
have reached the domain of action. ‘I'he 


Chief Secretary himself admitted yester- 
day evening the existence of great uis- 
tress. Testimony was borne to the effect 
that the distress existed in Western Ire- 
land by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for South Dublin. It would not 
be necessary to further add proof upon 


proof for the purpose of  estab- 
lishing our argument—that distress 
does really exist; but our con- 
tention is that while the Chief 


Secretary admits the existence of dire 
distress in many parts of Ireland, he has 
practically done nothing to avert it. 
Yesterday I heard many speakers de- 


plore the circumstances in which 
they found themselves taking part ia 
this debate. They said they were 
ashamed to come here and _ speak 
of the distress in the West of 
Ireland. I am ashamed, but it is aot cf 


myself, or of the Party to which I be 
long. I am ashamed of the Irish Go- 
vernment that they have not taken some 
steps to avert the distress, and have not 
listened to the warnings which we have 
sent from various parts of the country, 
and which even the 7'imes gave them. 


Why should the Chief Secretary 
not listen to the warnings. of 
the Times! He could ignore us: 
we are only Irish representatives. He 
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could ignore the Boards of Guardians, 
and the priests and bishops ; but, in the 
name of God, why should he not listen 
to the warnings of the Z'imes? If he 
had done so, we should not have been 
here, and telling you that his proposals 
have been delayed too long. I am goiag 
to make a quotation, and, in my opinion, 
it is a most important quotation, from a 
letter by the Most Rev. Dr. Lyster, Bishop 
of Achonry, to the Bishop of Manchester. 
His Lordship says, writing on the 15th 
December— 


“T have just returned from a sojourn in the 
distressed districts, where I have witnessed 
scenes which I am perfectly powerless to de- 
scribe. The people—naturally hopeful and 
patient—are sad, silent, and dejected; their 
faces are pinched and puckered and wan, 
their eyes hollow, sunken in their heads, their 
voices weak and feeble, like the piping of a 
child. Often was I forced to turn my head 
aside, as I watched the big tears stealing down 
a withered cheek, whilst wistful eyes were 
turned towards the fast dwindling heap of 
potatoes, small as marbles, which now stood 
between many a family and starvation, An 
aged priest, the Nestor of our clergy, who has 
been labouring in the ministry for five-and- 
fifty years, who passed through the famine of 
47, and who recalls the gruesome memories of 
those terrible days, assures me he has not seen 
such privation since that time. Now, as then, 
there was barely one-third of the crop of po- 
tatoes ; now, as then, the few picked from the 
sodden soil rotted before they were used. As 
I write these lines, hundreds of my poor hungry 
flock are gathered round my door waiting for 
a scanty dole. Unless the kindly hearts of the 
charitable turn to us in our need soon, I must 
appear empty-handed, for nothing will be left 
but words of patience and encouragement to 
save them from despair.” 


Mr. G. BALFOUR: Has the hon. 
Gentleman read the whole of the letter! 


*Mr. M‘HUGH : 


have seen. 


Mr. G. BALFOUR: Of course, I have 
read the letter; but the hon. Member has 
not read the whole of it. He must have 
been aware of the passage in which it is 
stated than an inquest was held in the 
case of one old woman, and it was shown 
that she died from some other disease, 
and that in the case of a man who was 
said to have died, he is not dead at all. 


I have read all that I 


*Mr. MSHUGH: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has said I must have been aware of 
the other part of the letter. I assure 
him that I have read no part of the 
letter except that which I have quoted, 
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and I took the extract, not from an 
Irish paper, but from a report of the 
Manchester Distress Meeting, which I 
read in the Manchester Guardian. If 
I had had a full copy of the letter I 
should have read it all. I quoted the 
letter, not for the purpose of showing 
that there is distress in that district, 
because that is admitted, but for the pur- 
pose of pointing out that the Chief See. 
retary has been dilatory, in the face of 
such statements, in bringing forward 
some system of relief. I should like to 
quote from a letter written in the Irish 
papers by one who was an esteemed 
Member of this House, Mr. William 
O’Brien. He, in my opinion, very fit- 
tingly described the attitude of the Irish 
Government by saying that the Irish Go- 
vernment were— 


“Waiting with a Governmental hand on the 
pulse of a half-starved population to calculate 
how long the British Treasury can go on 
economising without the fear of actual deaths 
from hunger.” 


Does the Chief Secretary wish to wait 
until deaths are reported from the West 
of Ireland! I trust not, although it is 
coming very near it at the present time. 
The Chief Secretary is well acquainted 
with a friend of mine, the Very Rev. 
Denis O’Hara, who presided over a meet- 
ing in Swinford Union in November last, 
at which the following resolution was 
passed— 


“We hereby declare—and we do not wish 
to be alarmists—that in this district a large 
number of families will, during the coming 
season, suffer great distress and destitution 
unless the Government gives employment of 
some kind immediately. Now is the time to 
give it, when the people can, without neglect- 
ing their own work, earn something at it, and 
not when they should be putting down next 
year’s crop. If something be not done now, 
Government efforts to relieve distress may be 
what they were often before—too late.” 


We are justified in telling the right hon. 
Gentleman that the efforts he is now 
making cannot meet the case. As I said 
before, if these poor people accept em- 
ployment on the relief works, they will 
have to abandon their own farms, and 
be unable to cultivate them in such a 
way as to make provision against the 
distress which may possibly come in the 
following year. Here is a letter written 
by Dr. Michael J. Burke, Medical Officer 
of the Kiltamagh Dispensary District— 
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“ Kiltamagh, 15th November, 1897. 

“ Sir—I beg to state, for the information ot 
the Board of Guardians, that at the present 
time in my district a disease is rather pre- 
valent, the principal symptoms of which are 
vomiting, diarrhea, and cramps in_ the 
stomach. It seems to me to be produced 
chiefly by the bad supply of the prevailing 
esculent—the potato—the quantity and quality 
of which were far below the average. I fear 
the disease may become epidemic. 


“TI am, Sir, etc., 
MicHaEt J. BuRKE. 
“T. R. McNulty, Esq., 
“Clerk of the Union, Swinford.” 


Gracious Speech. 


That was also a warning to the Chief 
Secretary, but it seems to have fallen 
upon deaf ears. The right hon. Gentle- 
man remained in Dublin Castle devising 
this great scheme of his, over which he 
burned so much midnight oil. He paid 
no attention to the warnings sent him 
from Very Rev. Denis O’Hara, from the 
Bishop of Achonry, or from the Swinford 
Board of Guardians. His scheme, in my 
judgment, is a perfectly worthless one. 
In December, 1896, the Ciuef Secretary’s 
illustrious brother made a speech in Man- 
chester upon the Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission. What did he say 
on that occasion? He said that the Re- 
port, which had been sent in by men 
like Lord Farrar, Lord Welby, and 
Sir Robert Hamilton, men famous as 
Treasury experts, was a farce. I tell the 
Chief Secretary that his scheme for the 
relief of Irish distress is a farce, and will 
bring no benefit to the people for whom 
it is intended. Is this the way in which 
he is going to kill Home Rule with kind- 
ness? Only yesterday, the Member for 
South Dublin gave us to understand that 
unless the Treasury loosened its purse- 
strings, and gave to Ireland some of the 
money it deserved to get, he would cease 
to be a Unionist. 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT : 


making such a statement. 


*Mr. McHUGH: If you did not say 
it in so many words, you said you would 
be very doubtful about telling your 
Unionist friends in Ireland that a Union- 
ist Government was better than a Home 
Rule Government, unless some money 


I deny 


was advanced by the Government. 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT: 
refer the 
report. 


IT must 


hon. Member to the official 
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*Mr. M‘HUGH: I have not read the 

official report; it is not yet printed. I 
read the Zimes report. The First 
Lord of the Treasury said that 
the history of Irish discontent had its 
roots in past misfortunes, and in past in- 
justice ; but, Mr. Speaker, my statement 
is, that the present Irish discontent has 
its roots in present misfortunes and pre- 
sent injustice. Why should we have this 
huckstering about a few pounds? Why 
not take a step forward? The Chief Sec- 
retary complained in the beginning of 
his speech that all he had for his work in 
Dublin Castle was insult, thanklessness, 
and insolence. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
used those words. 

*Mr. M‘'HUGH: I know you did not. 
I put an interpretation upon what you 
said. In the words of the old song: 
“ Nobody axed you to be Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and nobody wants you.” It 
would be better if we had the Unionist 
Member for South Dublin to act as Chief 
Secretary. He might not be agreeable 
to us all, but he excels, in one way, 
the present Chief Secretary—he knows 
something about the social condition of 
Ireland. It would be a benefit to us if 
such a gentleman as the Member 
for South Dublin. were appointed to the 
position of Chief Secretary. What we 
ask by this Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Mayo is 
that immediate steps be taken to relieve 
what is admitted to be a very grave crisis. 
Is the Chief Secretary going to stick 
to that miserable scheme over which he 
toiled during the winter months? If he 
is, I fear that the words used by Very 
Rev. Father O’Hara, to whom I have 
already referred, will come true, and that 
now, as always, legislation for the relief 
of Irish distress will come too late. 
What has been the result of the govern- 
ment of Ireland by British Ministries? 
We have decreased in everything 
to be desired, and we have _ in- 
creased in everything to be deplored. 
We have decreased in population, in 
wealth, in prosperity, and in comfort. 
We have increased in emigration, in 
poverty, and in lunacy. The number of 
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emigrants who left Connaught from 
the Ist May, 1851, to the 3lst 
December, 1896, was 568,576, and 
the population of the province of 
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Connaught, where this distress is 
prevailing at the present time, has 


decreased from 1,418,859 in 1841, to 
692,079 in 1896; so that in that time 
the population of this congested district 
has decreased by more than one half, 
I fully agree with the statement made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth, who said that this word “con- 
gested” was ridiculous. Fifty years ago 
you had twice as many people there as 
you have to-day, and if it is congested 
now, it must have been twice as con- 
gested then. In Leitrim in 1841 the 
population was 155,197; to-day, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, it is 75.713, 
or considerably less than one-half. I 
should like to ask the Chief Secretary, 
does he consider this is a “satisfactory” 
state of things! He said at Leeds that 
Ireland was in a peaceful and satisfactory 
condition. He made, I admit, a very in- 
genious explanation of the word “ satis- 
factory” yesterday. He says that every- 
thing was going on as well as he should 
like,. and Ireland was peaceful, and he- 
cause it was peaceful its condition was 
“ satisfactory.” What would be the logi- 
cal conclusion if you pursued it! It 
would be that every peasant who is now 
starving was rotting in a pauper’s grave, 
the condition of the people would 
be “satisfactory” from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s point of view. I find in the 
forty-third report of the Inspectors of 


Lunatics, 1893, remarks in  connec- 
tion with agricultural depression to 
the effect that one of the causes 


of the increase of insanity was the acute 
agricultural depression so widely ex- 
perienced, which had occasioned great 
mental strain; and in_ illustration 
of this, reference is made to the 
report of the Medical Superintendent of 
Armagh Asylum, in which it is stated 
that as many as 349 inmates belonged to 
the agricultural classes, while only 38 
were drawn from the professional and 
commercial classes. According to the 
report the number of lunatics in asylums 
in Ireland has increased from 5,074 in 
the year 1851 to 14,945 in the year 
1891 ; while, according to the last report 
issued, there are 18,966 persons at 
vresent under care in lunatic asylums 
in Ireland. The great bulk of these 


cases are attributed by Governmen: 
officials to acute agricultural de 
pression. Does the right hon. Gentle 
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man believe that this increase shows 
a “satisfactory” state of things in 
Ireland? I should think not. Now, in 
1841 the number of inhabited houses in 
these congested districts of Ireland was 
243,192, and in 1891 the number was 
reduced to 134,009, showing that within 
those 50 years the fires had been put 
out upon 109,183 hearth-stones in the 
province of Connaught. I do not think 
that even the Chief Secretary would say 
that that was “satisfactory.” We hear a 
great deal about Cromwell in Ireland. 
I consider the present Government is 
worse. He gave us the option of going 
to hell or to Connaught, but the pre- 
sent Government would drive us even out 
of Connaught. The Chief Secretary pro- 
poses to do nothing ; for it is all a ques- 
tion of money ; that is, if he is not able 
to get money—not English money, but 
Irish money—to expend in Ireland. 1 
agree with the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth that the Chief Secretary .s no 
good. Let him go home to England. 
What is the use of sending him over 
there, where he cannot do any good for 
the people he is supposed to govern. 
I should like to make one or two 
very simple suggestions. I woud 
say, in the first place, that we 
must have immediate relief if the 
people’s lives are to be saved. I would 
propose that the Chief Secretary sen 
down to every distressed Union that he 
named yesterday a Government official 
with the powers of an inspector—call 
him what you please—and let him tell 
the Guardians that he is empowered by 
the Chief Secretary to have expended 
under his own supervision a certain swn 
of money, such as may be considered 
necessary. Is the Chief Secretary able 
to do that? If he is not able to do that, 
let him resign his position. I should 
say also, let him get the Government to 
agree to an increase in the annual in- 
come of the Congested Districts Board 
from that miserable pittance of £41,009 
to, say, £1,500,000 a year. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Attorney General 
for Ireland, laughs at the idea. He does 
not seem to know that we are ever-taxed 
annually to the extent of £3,000,000 ; 
that the British Treasury owes us for 
over-taxation in the past at least 
£150,000,000. Let a portion of it de 
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put into the purse of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, as we have confidence in 
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that Board. If that were done you 
would be able to make permanent im- 
provements ; you would have no huxter- 
ing and no tinkering with questions of 
this kind. You could have compulsory 
purchase passed into law to enable 
the Board to buy out landlords 
in the West ; you could have migration 
introduced, whereby the farms would be 
increased in size and the peasants would 
have an opportunity of making a living 
when there was no landlord to grind 
them into the dust. If the Chief Secre- 
tary does this we will be grateful. If 
he does not, as I said, let him go back 
to his own people. He is no good to us 
if he stands by that wretched system he 
propounded in the House last night. If 
he refuses to give immediate relief, to 
make some effort for the permanent im- 


provement of that country, he will 
simply add one more to the long 
list of colossal failures who have 


made the name of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland stink in the nostrils of the people 
of that country. 


*Mr. SHARPE (North Kensington): So 
many sensational pictures of distressed 
localities have been interposed since the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary that I desire very briefly 
to recall the attention of the House to 
the facts of the case as proved. I speak 
with deep sympathy for my native land. 
Although I am not an Irish Member, Iam 
an Irishman, and it is perhaps owing to 
the formidable rivalry of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor-General for 
Ireland that I am not able to address the 
House as an Irish Member. Now it is 
clear from the statements made by the 
Chief Secretary that, in the first place, 
the area of the distress is circumscribed, 
and confined chiefly to the counties of 
Mayo, Sligo, and Galway, though there is, 
of course, some destitution also in other 
counties, as Roscommon, Clare, and 
Donegal. Secondly, the nature of the 
distress has been proved to be that of 
destitution not famine; indeed, not a 
single case of death from starvation has 
been proved. It is a sad and piteous 
state of things, and deserving of our 
deepest sympathy, but it does not call for 
special measures, such, for instance, as 
were adopted at the time of the Irish 
Famine. Thirdly, the Local Government 
Board has been quite alive to the diffi- 
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culty of the situation, and my right hon. 
Friend has watched the progress of 
events with the deepest sympathy since 
August last, and has kept the Boards of 
Guardians on the alert and stirred them 
up to do their duty. I trust he will con- 
tinue to act in that spirit. I deplore the 
infusion of political bitterness by some of 
the speakers into this debate. This is a 
discussion of a great social difficulty, a 
matter calling for great patience, great 
care, great sympathy, great watchfulness 
on the part of the Government, and I 
venture to say that it is not by the in- 
fusion of vitriolic bitterness that this end 
will be attained. I, at all events, and 
many of us on this side especially, feel 
this very keenly. I venture to appeal to 
the Mover and Seconder of this Amend- 
ment—especially to the Seconder, who 
acquitted himself well, and with much 
moderation in the discharge of his task 
—I venture to appeal to their colleagues 
on those Benches, and to say that the 
Amendment might now be withdrawn, 
and the vete be taken on the question. 
I venture to upon the Honse 
that, great as is the evil, and deeply as 
we sympathise with the people who are 
suffering, the exact state of the case, as 
presented by the Chief Secretary, is of 
the character I have described, and is 
not of such importance as to call for the 
addition of a paragraph to the reply 
of this House to the gracious Speech 
from the Throne. 


press 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (South Done- 
gal): Mr. Speaker, I need not take up 
very much time in this House. I have 
had eleven years’ experience of the 
House of Commons, and the kindness ac- 
corded to me from every side of the 
House enables me to know nearly all 
the Members of the House of Commons, 
and I say that England cares nothing 
for Ireland or Irish interests. I know, 
and undertake to say, that there are not 
half-a-dozen gentlemen in this Chamber 
who are acquainted with Ireland either 
by work or representation. In fact, ex- 
cept for the Irish Benches, they might as 
well be non-existent. I suppose the 
sleepy condition of the English section 
is really the result of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s (the Chief Secretary) opti- 
mistic view of the situation that Ireland 
is peaceful. If Ireland were not peace- 
ful it would need Measures in the proper 
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way to be given to it. Now, I have a 
great deal to say—I mean it shall be 
very short—of a character not altogether 
pleasing, and I wish to begin by simply 
doing the one act which I consider is 
only just to the right hon. Gentleman. 
I am sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
has done his best, as far as I am able 
to see, to promote the extension of the 
railway in Donegal, and that is most 
beneficent work. I deeply regret at the 
same time that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not carry the work into operation 
about the spring-time, when he knows 
very well that the peasants would not 
be engaged on their farms, and would 
be able to take more benefit from it. 
Now I say—and I am not sure that I 
should have mentioned it but for the 
optimistic remark of my hon. Friend and 
fellow-countryman, whom personally I 
admire—I don’t think that my hon. 
Friend, who is a most good-natured man, 
would have made this pessimist remark 
if he had not read a letter in the 7'imes 
Now that article shows, I say, the true 
import of English feeling. It stated 
that what Ireland is suffering from is 
over-population. Now, it is 98 years 
since the Act of Union, and _ while 
your population has doubled, ours has 
been reduced by one half. In 98 
years, while your wealth has grown 
up by leaps and bounds, ours has beea 
reduced by one-third, and now we have 
the Times out-Pigotting its Pigott days 
by saying Ireland is over-populated. 
That is an atrocious thing to say, and 
it has been stated before. When the 
Chief Secretary spoke contemptuously of 
the surplus population, it only shows 
that any persons who can state that the 
country is suffering from over-population 
do not know the people, and do not see 
what can be done for them. Now, Sir, 
a great number of my hon. Friends have 
said that we have come here in a begging 
aspect, begging for bread for our people. 
But is it through the fault of the people, 
or through their indiscretions? But 
these people for whom we beg are—I say 
it solemnly—the victims of your own 
misgovernment, and their poverty and 
distress is the direct result of the govern- 
ment of this House. Let us see, and let 
us understand, this question, immense 
as it is. No one ever more graphically 
described the condition of the congested 
districts in Ireland than the First Lovd 
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of the Treasury did in a speech in De- 
cember, 1890, in Manchester. I remem- 
ber the speech because it concluded wiih 
a personal attack upon myself. Describ- 
ing a congested district, or a distressed 
district in Ireland, he said— 


“People in England, when they hear of 
‘congested district,’ think it is one which 1s 
overcrowded. On the contrary, it is one not 
overcrowded. One might go mile after mile 
without meeting a human being, but it is 
congested because there is not food enough in 
it to supply the wants of the people, and ta 
fulfil their legitimate necessities, and to give 
them what is known as a fairly tolerable and 
‘comfortable life.’ ” 


Now we see congested districts and 
enormous tracts of pasture land from 
which the people of the congested dis- 
tricts have been driven. I am only quot- 
ing now in sense, and in fact what the 
First Lord of the Treasury said in re- 
ference to these very forms— 


“It is the bounden duty of England to take 
right good care of them, because they weve 
forms of that distress caused through the force 
of legislation of past ages, and they were the 
victims of that distress, because England for 
200 years had crippled and destroyed Irish in- 
dustries and driven the people into the most 
barren parts of the kingdom.” 


Now the House must not be alarmed by 
these figures, for I always wish to be 
accurate, and if there were the smallest 
difficulty I could give the quotation in 
full. Mr. Speaker, it is to me a very 
melancholy thing that I have seen dur- 
ing my 11 years in Parliament this 
miserable scene, and I act this part now 
for the eleventh time. I have heard 
year after year this story of Irish dis- 
tress, and I have heard it as clearly as if 
I were actually in the Chief Secretary’s 
room at Dublin Castle. Now, I venture 
to say this: It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that the answers that are 
given to us when we call attention to the 
Irish distress are what the lawyers would 
call common forms. First of all, the dis- 
tress is denied altogether. Then the 
Chief Secretary will answer that there 
is nothing more than abnormal distress ; 
that the distress is not abnormal, or it 
is nothing more than a normal distress, 
the Irish people are like eels, accustoried 
to be skinned. The Government are 


watching, and they say there will be 
critical watching. That reminded him of 
the days he had in the Army. In cases of 
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punishment, after each ten lashes the 
Army-Surgeon used to come and feel the 
unfortunate man’s pulse, to find out 
whether he could stand it or not. Now, 
is that an exaggeration! Let me see 
whether it is or not. In September last, 
when the papers were literally filled--- 
and not only the Nationalist, but the 
Unionist papers were filled—with ac- 
counts of Irish distress, a correspondert 
in London, of the Vew York World, got 
this telegram in reference to Irish dis- 
tress from the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


land— 


“Tn reply to your telegram, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant desires me to say that the reports which 
you characterise as most alarming, and the 
prediction of famine in Ireland which you men- 
tion, are in his Excellency’s opinion unjustiti- 
able.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
very disparagingly of Professor Long, and 
said, practically, that he knew nothing 
about the country. He said that Pro- 
fessor Long, on whose labours he relied, 
was not much of a politician. I am sure 
the Chief Secretary knows better. At 
the last General Election, in 1895, Pro- 
fessor Long, the great agriculturist that 
he is, stood in the Unionist interests 
against the Member for South Molton, 
and he went to Ireland as a military 
Unionist politician. What does he say? 
Unhappily, in the districts in which this 
distress occurs the potato forms the 
staple food, and nothing else, of the 
people. Now, I will only read you three 
lines. He says— 


“Tt is admitted that the potato crop is a 
partial failure, the sprayed crop not number- 
ing one in hundreds. Well, that means that 
thousands of families are obtaining only par- 
tial rations, or that they have no potatoes, 
and consequently no food at all. I affirm 
solemnly that although I visited many vil- 
lages, house after house in each, unexpected, 
I never saw any food but the potato, except 
on five occasions—once flour, twice Indian 
meal, and twice a herring at least three of the 
families at which these foods were noticed 
being, although very poor, able to make both 
ends meet.” 


Here I might add one word. Some years 
ago I went to see a family I knew, and 
I found famine absolutely at the door, 
and it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and by making the greatest effort, 
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I was able to get them to tell me their 
true position. He goes on to say— 


“T was permitted to explore the little cot- 
tages, and to find potatoes or any other food 
I could. That the want of these poor crea- 
tures was paraded by them, as Mr. Robertson's 
informants insinuate, is an ungenerous libel upon 
the most simple, single-minded, and uncom- 
plaining people I have ever met, and I speak 
of them individually and collectively, visiting 
them in most cases.” 


That is all I have to say upon that, and 
I am sure, after what I have said, the 
right hon. Gentleman will look with a 
more curious and less philosophical view 
on the sufferings of the country, and 
will say, I will do my best to relieve the 
Irish people. I will give the right hon. 
Gentleman what may be called a fore- 
cast of his speech. I think the forecast 
is by the Rev. Joseph Cassidy. It was 
written on January 3rd this year to my 
hon. Friend on my left, and I think 
Father Cassidy’s comments will bear very 
properly on the way in which the speech 
will proceed. He says— 


“There are about 550 in the parish of Ross- 
muck and Lettermore, and of these I am safe in 
saying 400 or more require immediate relief. 
I fear that before the dilatory and halting 
schemes of feeding a dog with a bit of his own 
tail system. are in working order we shall 
have sad tales to tell.” 


Now let the right hon. Gentleman see 
what an admirable comment this is of 
making the Boards themselves supply 
part of the money— 


“T fear we shall have sad tales to tell. Even 
then, as we have been informed, only a limited 
number of persons will be allowed on 
the relief oA capepene! more than a fourth of 
the number of families in each electoral divi- 
sion of this union.” 


Then he says— 


“Now I submit this tinkering policy on the 
part of the Government is nothing short of 
a scandal in the face of the financial wrong 
inflicted on Ireland. We claim as a right, in 
justice, that England will now restore to us a 
share of the money unjustly extracted from 
this country, to enable us to tide over the 
present distress. The plea can no longer stand 
that the Englishman is unjustly taxed for the 
relief of Irish distress.” 


The right hon. Gentleman knows per- 
fectly well from his information — sent 
down to the Castle the way in which his 
Inspectors did their work. I have spoken 
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to him across the Table and in type in 
respect of the vagaries of these gentle 
men’s visits to the distressed districts, 
On some occasions I have asked, “ Did the 
Inspector look here?” and the answer 
was, “Oh, no, sir; he looked the other 
way.” I was told that another Inspec- 
tor had had a very pleasant tandem tour, 
but saw no distress, and they made no 
inquiries of narish priests or Protestant 
clergymen. Their only idea was to make 
things smooth for the Government, and 
I am borne out in this by the parish 
priest of Portray, Rev. James Cobbett 
having stated that the people cannot go 
to Mass on Sunday because they have no 
clothes. You must understand what that 
means. It is not like attending Church, 
Attending Mass is an indispensable obli- 
gation for a Catholic, and yet we are told 
that these poor people could not attend 
Mass—could not attend an indispensable 
obligation of their religion—for the 
want of clothes, which they had pawned. 
After speaking of the Government In- 
spectors he says— 


“T have seen myself from time to time heaps 
of these pawn-tickets, and on a former similar 
occasion, not half so bad as the present, I 
actually forwarded a batch of them to the 
Local Government Board. It is notorious that 
from the whole district of Glenmask not more 
than a dozen people, young or old, have been 
seen at Mass any Sunday for the last three 
months for want of clothes. If any of those 
pompous Inspectors who are masquerading in 
the Glens for months, with their hands in their 
empty breeches pockets, watching” 


the distress will call upon me I will give 
them proof of this fact, but they will not 
call. These gentlemen never darken the 
door of a priest for any information,which 
illustrates, perhaps, better than any- 
thing else, the spirit and_ the 
manner in which they pursue 
their inquiries into the distress. I have 
now done, except for a moment, for I 
must demolish this labour test by this 
letter, which I commend to the right hon. 
Gentleman as an Irish view of the labour 
test. The gentleman who wrote this 
letter I have not the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with. He is Father 
Healy, parish priest of Carraroe, Gal- 
way. This gentleman wrote to my hon. 
Friend on the left, in December last, ask- 
ing for a public meeting to call the at- 
tention of the Government to the distress 
in his parish, in which 600 persons were 
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on the verge of starvation. I agreed to 
go down to the meeting, and then, to 
show how little he desired to parade the 
distress, he said there was no necessity 
now to go down, because relief works 
had been started, and the meeting was 
only to be called to force on the com- 
mencement of those works. Now, this 
letter is written to show the absolute 
failure. He says— 


“In the first place no one need apply for 
employment on the Government test, except 
the relieving officer of the district is able to 
show the officials that the applicant is, if not 
already starved, at least that he is half-starved. 
Secondly, that he has neither cow, sheep, nor 
pig in his possession. Thirdly, it must be 
the head of the family that will have to work. 
Fancy a widow to be obliged to work for 10d. 
a day, and if she has a son who is able and 
willing to take her place he is not allowed to 
do so unless the mother proves herself incapa- 
citated, through a medical certificate, and even 
then he is only allowed the same wages as his 
mother had been. I say it is as barbarous as 
it is inhuman to have women, bent from years, 
or whose condition is such that out of deli- 
cacy I refrain to mention, carry stones and 
sand on their backs from eight in the morning 
until five in the afternoon. Nearly in every case 
old and infirm men and women have to travel 
from four to five miles to and fro, notwith- 
standing the smallness of the wages and the 
heavy work which is to be done; still hun- 
dreds who have begged and prayed to be em- 
ployed have been refused. It is most pitiable 
to see the number of men and women going 
day after day to the relieving officer asking 
for food or work. It is not a matter of sur- 
prise, because in this poor and _ extensive 
parish, comprising about 800 destitute fami- 
lies, there are only 200 who are at present 
employed.” 


Perhaps my hon. and benevolent Friend 
opposite would like to do something for 
us, or may say the state of things is 
exaggerated, but the subject matter of 
my speech is comprised of things I have 
seen myself ; but I can tell him a remedy, 
and what the late General Gordon said 
upon the matter. When some Chief Secre- 
tary spoke as to the distress of those 
which were not employed, General Gor- 
don said— 


“I wish I could bring you to the hovels I 
have seen, and put you to live in them for a 
week; the lesson would last you for your 
life.” 


When I had been to see friends of my 
own I have been taken to look at their 
stables. I did not want to see them, but 
Ihave been taken to see them, and I have 
said to my friends: Your stables are pal- 
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aces of Paradise to the hovels I have 
seen people living in in Ireland. I de- 
sire to refrain, at the end of a speech 
to which the House has listened with 
kindness and courtesy, from describing 
the scenes I have witnessed, and I only 
say, as regards myself, and can instantly 
in my own mind fix the date of any 
occurrence as to whether it was before 
or after the scenes I have mentioned. 
When we go into these places and see 
men, women, and littie children suffering 
through no fault of their own, it is a 


shame which we cannot but feel 
that it should he allowed. I think 
it is very wrong, because’ these 


people who are suffering are not of the 
same blood as yourselves, that you should 
shut out all your compassion for them. 
Are we to have no remedy? I implore 
the right hon. Gentleman to take the 
steps. which are personally within his 
power to take, to relieve the excess of 
human suffering which is now visiting 
large sections and large portions of the 
Irish people. 


Mason JAMESON (West Clare): I 
desire to say a few words to the House 
on the subject of the Amendment made 
by the hon. Member for South Mayo, with 
which I cordially agree. I do not intend 
to speak at great length, but I should 
like to place before this House some of 
the bald facts of the distress in Ireland, 
and more particularly of the distress 
which is, perhaps, more accentuated in 
my own constituency than in that of any 
other part of Ireland. The right hon. 
sentleman, the Member for South Dub- 
lin, has told you that a large portion of 
my constituency in the extreme West— 
from Kilkee to Loop Head—are suffering 
great distress, and distress which has 
been in no way exaggerated either by the 
hon. Member for South Mayo or by any 
Member of this Party. Sir, I am pleased 
that the hon. Member for South Dublin 
has mentioned this fact, and to show you 
that this is not the only part of my con- 
stituency where deep distress and suffer- 
ing are to be met, I have here a list, 
sent me by the Poor Law Guardians of 
Kilrush, of 86 families, consisting of 462 
people, who live within a very small 
area around that town, who are abso- 
lutely in a state of destitution; and in 
that district we have 570 more people in 
receipt of out-door relief than last year. 
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Sir, I have spent considerable time in 
driving round some of the poorest parts 
of my constituency, and visiting the 
people in their own cottages, in order to 
see for myself the present state of the 
country, and to be able to assure this 
House that what I say I know from per- 
sonal knowledge. I have had many 
interviews during the last nine months 
with the Chief Secretary for Ireland. I 
may state with truth that I have written 
to him every week during the last five or 
six months—I do not think I would be 
far wrong if I said every second or third 
day. It is only within the last three 
weeks that I presented to the right hon. 
Gentleman a most influential deputation, 
and five out of the eight members of this 
deputation were Tory landlords and 
Deputy-Lieutenants of the county. I 
feel bound to testify to the unfailing 
courtesy and sympathy with which the 
Chief Secretary has, at all times, received 
my communications, and I can only re- 
egret that courtesy and sympathy will not 
feed my starving constituents, or in any 
way assuage the misery of famine. Sir, 
the fault lies in the rotten system of 
Government in Ireland, and is not the 
fault of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. It is against that 
system that the representatives of Ire- 
land have protested for a hundred years. 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth denounced this rotten system, and 
while denying it was the duty of Irish 
Members to make suggestions for the 
assuaging of the great distress which we 
now have to deplore in Ireland, because 
that distress was brought about by the 
system of government forced upon us by 
this country, he suggested that some- 
thing should be done to give us power to 
make railroads, to deepen our harbours, 
and to make and improve our piers. 
This latter suggestion of making piers 
raised a laugh amongst hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Either their spelling has been 
neglected in their youth, and the money 


that was spent on their education in 
England, that ought to have gone to 


Ireland, has been misused, or they would 
know that the hon. Member for North 
Louth referred to piers spelt with an “i,” 
and not to those blind peers without an 
“i” that this Government are far fonder 
of creating than of creating or fostering 
industries in Ireland. We pay no atten- 
tion to these kind oi peers, nor do we 
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desire to make them. We believe our 
only prosperous brewer has been already 
converted into a peer, and although we 
have every desire to improve him, we 
fear that the case is hopeless. I would 
point out to this House that at the de- 
putation that I presented to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland on the 26th January last, we 
asked for money to enable us to dredge 
the Creek of Kilrush, and I pointed out 
that, in the distressed circumstances in 
which my constituency, through no fault 
of their own, are plunged, we would be 
enabled to apply this money, or a large 
portion of it, in wages among the dis 
tressed people. Sir, the answer of the 
Chief Secretary was this, and he stated 
the same to you in his speech yesterday— 


“That he was obliged to make a very broad 
distinction between reproductive works of per- 
manent utility and relief works.” 


It may be true, as the right hon. Gentle 
man said, that the work to be effective 
as a work of relief cannot be a work of 
permanent utility. Personally, I differ 
with the right hon. Gentleman on this 
subject, and I would point out this, that 
temporary relief works would be of no 
avail in preventing the recurrence of dis- 
tress and famine, if reproductive works 
of permanent utility are denied to those 
parts of my country that suffer from 
famine and distress. Sir, while giving 
every prominence to the consideration 
and courtesy I have at all times received 
from the Chief Secretary, I feel that, in 
bringing forward a few isolated sentences 
of the shortcomings of some of the Board 
of Guardians in Ireland, and _ holding 
them up to the ridicule of this House, 
he has taken a leaf out of the book of 
the hon. Member for North Armagh, 
which is incompatible with his statement 
that the situation is a grave one, and 
one calling for exceptional measures. I also 
take some exception to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s statements as regards Professor 
Long. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
demns the conclusions at which the 
worthy Professor has arrived because he 
was not aware of every particular as re- 
gards the Congested Districts Board. It 
was surely unnecessary for him even to 
know of the existence of the Congested 
Districts Board in order to arrive at the 
conclusion that Ireland was suffering from 
famine and from want; and I do not 
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believe that, if he had been well-primed 
bv the official records of Dublin Castle 
he would have received nearly as correct 
an impression of the state of Ireland as 
he did by going as a perfect stranger to 
find out facts for himself. Sir, the Con- 
gested Districts Board has always re- 
ceived a good word from the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, the Leader of 
the Irish Party, and from every Member 
of our Party. I have begged of the 
Chief Secretary again and again to ex- 
tend the Congested Districts Act to my 
constituency. He has acknowledged 
that, practically, they ought to be 
brought under it. But it will require an 
Act of Parliament. I have myself taken 
steps to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law relating to congested districts, and 
I trust that the right hon. Gentleman 
will give me every facility, although, in 
my opinion, this should have at once 
been made a Government matter of ur- 
gency, and be dealt with as such. Sir, 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, in his 
powerful speech, has informed you that 
if Ireland had her own Parliament she 
would speedily have taken steps to as- 
suage the sufferings of her people; but 
I go further, and I say that history 
shows that while Ireland had a Parlia- 
ment. famine was unknown. I was glad 
to see the hon. Member for East Essex 
get up and say that this distress in Ire- 
land should be relieved. We, on these 
Benches, are, and always have been, grate- 
ful for any assistance that has been given 
us by Members on the opposite side of 
the House. There are many who think 
with me that the Corn Laws and Free 
Trade, which have proved so beneficial 
to England, because of its teeming popu- 
lation of artisans and miners, has been 
the ruin of the agricultural interests of 
Treland, has, year by year, decreased the 
profits which it was possible for Ireland 
to make by the sale of her produce, 
while the never ceasing increase of taxa 
tion has always added to the debit side of 
her balance-sheet. Sir, I appeal to this 
House, on the testimony of their own 
Minister, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
that the situation is a grave one, and 
one calling for exceptional measures ; and 
if Members of this House believe that he 
is correct surely not one of them can 


vote against the Amendment of the 
Member for South Mayo, and tell us 
that we, in Ireland, have no right to 
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humbly represent to Her Majesty that 
famine is rampant in part of her 
dominions, and that the temporary relief 
measures proposed by Her Government 
have been proved to be wholly and en- 
tirely inadequate. I appeal to hon. 
Members opposite, many of whom for 
the first time have, I believe, sympathy 
with us in our distress. I appeal to them 
to see that we have the right to insist 
that our case be laid before Her Majesty, 
and that special legislation be introduced, 
not only to give relief, but to avert these 
constant recurrences of famine and dis- 
tress. I cannot believe that this request 
will be refused, and that the same old 
policy which,a hundred years ago, drove 
us to rebellion is still to be continued, 
and that our wrongs are still to be un- 
redressed. 

*Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, East) : 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a few ob- 
servations in reference to the Amend- 
ment proposed by my friend the hon. 
Member for South Mayo. I am induced 
to do so as Member for a division of a 
county in which it is admitted distress 
prevails—viz., the county of Galway, and 
as guardian of the division in which I 
live, and which is scheduled under the 
Congested Districts Board. Together with 
that, I have always lived amongst the 
people, and have had a thorough know- 
ledge of how they are situated, their 
wants and requirements, and I may add 
that I have, to a great extent, to live by 
farming myself. Therefore I need not 
trouble the House by quotations from 
speeches made on the subject, or with 
extracts from reports of correspondents, 
and will confine myself to personal ex- 
perience and to facts that have come 
under my notice. The condition of the 
vast majority of the people amongst 
whom I reside is such that famine or 
otherwise depends on the potato crop. 
If it is a good one, they live upon them 
and make no complaint; on the other 
hand, if it is a failure, as it was last year, 
they then have to depend on such of 
their neighbours who may have been 
more fortunate than themselves, and the 
shopkeepers in the towns and villages, to 
give them a further instalment of Indian 
meal, with the hope that the next harvest 
may be a good one, and thereby enable 
them to pay for it. However, it is with 
the harvest of last year we are dealing, 
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and I desire to give my experience of it. 
I have made it a rule to sow as much 
land under potatoes each year as I con- 
sider will produce a sufficient supply for 
the use of my house, together with seed 
for the following season. I observed 
that rule last year, and what was the 
result? I can assure the House that be- 
fore the end of last December I had not 
one potato except what I had to buy, and 
will have to continue doing so until next 
harvest. Well, I know scores of families 
who are in a similar condition, but who, 
unfortunately, have no other resources to 
fall back upon, and who at the present 
moment are living on private charity, to- 
gether with what they may get from 
friends or relatives who may be in foreign 
countries. The outlook having become 
so serious, together with the numerous 
representations made to the Rev. Father 
Costelloe, P.P., who had special advan- 
tages of knowing the condition of his 
people, he called a public meeting, at 
which it was clearly shown that distress 
prevailed. A resolution relating thereto 
was adopted, and I was requested to for- 
ward copies to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretary. I did so, and received 
in reply the usual callous acknowledg- 
ment. Having subsequently learned that 
the police were instructed to investigate 
the matter, I immediately called on the 
officer in charge and requested that he 
should see for himself, and not trust alto- 
gether to the reports of his subordinates. 
He consented to do so. I then informed 
him that I, with several others, were 
having our potatoes dug. He visited the 
- district, and in a subsequent conversa- 
tion he informed me that I had little 
reason to complain compared with what 
he saw elsewhere. Another officer, who 
was also instructed to report on the 
potato crop in his district, told me that 
in order to convey to the Chief Secretary 
the extent of the failure in his district 
he stated in his report that he had nine 
yards of a ridge dug, and that it only 
produced 28 small potatoes. Still, in the 
face of the reports of his own officials, 
nothing has been done. I need not ask 
why, for I know it is because we are 
peaceful. And after considerable ex- 
perience I regret to say that I am re 
luctantly obliged to come to the conclu- 
sion that if our poor people died of 
starvation in the ditches and on the 
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roadside, as the people did in ’47, and 
if the country remained quiet, or its 
Members failed in their duty in this 
House, they wonld mect with the same 
fate. Therefore I would earnestly appeal 
to my fellow-countrymen, if they want to 
save themselves from starvation and ex- 
termination, to have recourse to the old 
methods and weapons which rendered 
such service in the past, and which en- 
titled them to the respect and attention 
of this House. 


Mr. DAVID SHEEHY (Galway, 
South): I followed the speech of the 


Chief Secretary, which he delivered last 
night, with the greatest attention, and 
to-day I have made a careful study of 
the newspaper reports of that speech. I 
confess that, after the most caxeful study, 
I am totally unable—perhaps it is my 
dulness that is responsible for it—to see 
how the movement he is taking. will 
at all adequately meet the requirements 
of the situation in Ireland. The Chief 
Secretary himself, in his speech last 
night, made no effort to deny that along 
the Atlantic seaboard—practically, from 
Donegal to Kerry—-extreme destitution 
exists in Ireland, and that, in many por- 
tions of that seaboard, intense want pre- 
rails. He does not admit, however, that 
the statement in the Amendment— 
“That the temporary relief measures pro- 
posed by your Majesty’s Government have 
been too long deferred, and are entirely in- 
adequate,” 
is accurate. He does not admit that 
the measures have been too long deferred, 
because, if he did admit that, he would be 
practically saying that he was respon- 
sible for the delay. But that the delay 
has taken place, and that nothing has 
yet been done, is unquestionable. He 
mentioned, with a great flourish of trum- 
pets, that the Local Government Board 
had given power to the Guardians to 
grant outdoor relief. That is the only 
step yet taken to meet this terrible 
crisis. The Chief Secretary has given 
these powers to the Guardians of Unions 
that are themselves in a famished con- 
dition, and whose own finances are in 
a bad condition. I may ask, what will 
be the result of giving such unions 
powers to extend the operations of out- 
door relief? The result will be that 


these unions will have no money 
with which to carry on the good 
work they have set themselves. 
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Galway is one oi those unions which have 
determined to carry on the scheme while 
they can. In that scheme we have it 
that the unions must contribute a fourth 
of the moneys expended. We have it 
in the scheme also that the works are 
not to be of a permanent or enduring 
character, but are to be what is called 
relief works. I fail altogether to realise 
what is the meaning of relief works. 
What are their nature? What may they 
be? What is the exact nature of the 
relief works that the Government require 
shall be first prepared by the local 
people, then sent to the Poor Law Guar- 
dians, and then submitted to the Govern- 
ment, and either pooh-poohed or dis- 
approved by the Government! What is 
to be the nature of the works? They are 
not to be reproductive works. Then 
what are they to be? I want to know. 
If they are not to be reproductive works, 
they should works of utility. I 
further want to know—May large and 
sufficient water-tanks be constructed for 
the purpose of saving up some of the ex- 
cessive rainfall? That is one of the things 
which the people have said is necessary 
year after year, but I do not know 
whether they could undertake such a 
work, or whether, of they propounded a 
scheme of such a character, it would 
meet with approval. It is well known 
at the present time that there is in one 
of the unions of Galway County a very 
hot controversy with reference to the dis- 
missal, because of his incapacity to col- 
lect the rates, of a rate collector. A 
sealed order of dismissal was issued, for 
the sole reason that he was not able to 
collect the rates. If the rates are uncol- 
lected in this union, and if the condition 
of things is such that the Government 
are obliged to nominate a collector of 
their own, I want to know how the new 
collector will be able to knock out of 
the empty purses of the ratepayers the 
money by means of which any works that 
will be initiated may be carried out. 
There is a large mountain district around 
this union, and there are a great many 
very destitute people living there. These 
destitute people are the very people to 
whom application must be made for the 
rates, and then out of the rates they are 
to get relief. I must say, for myself, I 
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people now living in the West of Ireland. 
And if the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which he propounded to us 
last night, does not save from death by 
starvation every human being in the 
West of Ireland, if one death by starva- 
tion results in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary scheme which the Chief Secre- 
tary has propounded, the responsibility 
will lie at the door of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and not at that of the Guar- 
dians. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has narrowed this down into a most in- 
genious proposal, by which he tries to 
throw the responsibility from his own 
shoulders and from the Government on 
to the Poor Law Guardians, who are 
themselves in a famished condition, and 
unable to meet the situation. If the 
Poor Law Guardians were able, in conse- 
quence of the powers now given to 
them, to meet the distress in the West 
of Ireland, it would prove that the dis- 
tress did not exist. Either they are in 
a famished condition, and have not the 
means of sustenance, or of paying rates, 
or they are not in a famished condition. 
You will find that every one of the unions, 
not only the three that have accepted, 
but the others that have refused, will 
find considerable difficulty in meeting the 
demands made upon them in consequence 
of the great distress. I admit that there 
is one thing that will be useful—one 
power which will be found useful and 
beneficial to the West of Ireland— in the 
scheme of the Chief Secretary, and that 
is the permission which is extended to 
Boards of Guardians to give spraying 
machines in the summer time. It is 
very much to be regretted that this per- 
missiop was not extended to them last 
year. If the Poor Law Boards had had 
that power last year, some, at any rate, 
of the present distress would not have 
prevailed. But it is always the principle 
of the Government, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, to be just too late. You are 
always late in your measures. You had 
warning last August, you had warning 
in September, in October, in November, 
in December, and we are yet discussiny 
the question. When is relief going to be 
sent, and in what measure? That is the 
question we, the Irish Members, ask ; 
that is the question we are unable to 
get an answer to. An hon. Member on 
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the other side of the House advised us 
| eee not to use any harsh language 
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in speaking on this question. I do not 
wish to speak harshly or strongly, but 
as an Irishman, and as a representative 
of one of these districts in which distress 
prevails, I cannot, with patience, see the 
devices with which the Chief Secretary 
is trying to divest himself of his re- 
sponsibilities. He cannot, however, 
divest himself of those responsibilities, 
which will remain with him. He, and 
he alone, will be held responsible. 

Mr. W. O'MALLEY (Galway, Conne- 
mara): I will not occupy the time of the 
House long, but I rise to support the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo. The right hon. Genile- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland de- 
scribed the speech of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo as eloquent. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am accurate in describ- 
ing that speech as a scathing condenmna- 
tion of the Irish policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and | beg to submit to this 
House—to those who listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
to those who have read it—-that the reply 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
feeble and flabby in the extreme. We 
have yet to hear the speeches of the hon. 
Members who have preceded me replied 
to. Mr. Speaker, the hon. Member for 
East Mayo very properly and appro- 
priately read extracts from the important 
declarations of Professor Long, which 
he communicated to the Janchester 
Guardian, and I will direct the attention 
of the House for a moment to the method 
which the Chief Secretary has adopted 
in referring to those able and impartial 
statements of Professor Long. The Chief 
Secretary said, in his speech last night— 

“At a meeting in Manchester the other 
night one of the speakers described Professor 
Long as a gentleman whose accuracy was 
unimpeachable, and whose heart was kind. I 
have no doubt whatever of the kindness of 
heart of Professor Long, or that he conscien- 
tiously gave to the public his impressions. 
But it must be remembered that Professor 
Long, according to his own account, was an 
absolute stranger in the West of Ireland, and 
went hurriedly through it.” 

And then, in order to discount the state- 
ments of Professor Long, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“T have carefully studied all Professor 
Long’s letters, and I am bound to say there 
is not one which does not bear witness to the 
fact that Professor Long was a stranger in 
the West when he went there. I will give 
merely two illustrations of this. He wrote a 
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series of letters dealing with the condition of 
Mayo, and others dealing with Donegal and 
Galway. But it is a singular fact that through- 
out the whole series of letters Professor Long, 
although he had actually been staying with a 
member of the Congested Districts Board, ap- 
peared to be totally unaware that such a board 
existed or had done any work in the West of 
Treland.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, so far from Pro- 


fessor Long being a stranger to Tre- 
land, he has, I understand, had a4 
long experience of that country. 
More than 15 years ago he was 
a lecturer to the Agricultural Society 
of Ireland. He has, I believe, been 


several times through a great part of 
Ireland, and I do not think that there 
is a greater authority on this matter 
than Mr. Long. And yet, Mr. Speaker, 
the Chief Secretary contends that because 
forsooth he has not been in the West of 
Treland before, and although he has been 
in the Society of a member of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, that he is un- 
aware of the work the Congested 
Districts Board has done, and therefore 
what he has seen with his own eyes as 


to the poverty and condition of the 
people must be discounted. A more 
extraordinary conclusion to come to. I 
think I have never heard. Professor 


Long went to the West of Ireland and 
himself visited the people * looked 
upon their pinched faces, saw the con- 
dition of their houses, and knew exactly 
how they were situated. And yet what 
is the argument which the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland launches against 
the hon. Member for Mayo? If, Mr. 
Speaker, if Mr. Long was a candidate 
for an appointment under the Local 
Government Board, if he had a brother 
or a son who was seeking an appoint- 
ment in Ireland, I have not the slightest 
doubt whatever that Professor Long 
would appear very differently through 
the Chief Secretary’s glasses. But Pro- 
fessor Long is an independent English 
gentleman, and he has, I believe, given 
a most faithful and graphic and true 
account of what he has seen; and 
although the Chief Secretary refers to 
his letter in terms of contumely, and 
uses the argument I have already re. 
ferred to, that because he has not known 
what the Congested Districts Board has 
done, therefore. we must receive with 
aution and reserve his assertions as to 
the condition of the people. Now, Mr. 
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Speaker, I would like the Members of 
this House, and especially the hon. 
Members who sit on the other side of 
the House, to try if possible to realise the 
condition of the mind of the Chief 
Secretary in approaching the distress in 
the West of Ireland. I think it is quite 
evident from his speech last night, if 
we had no other evidence, that he has 
doubted the statements made by Irish 
Members and others on this subject ; 
and the fact that he went back to the 
years 1891 and 1895 to try to prove 
that the Irish Boards of Guardians had 
been in the habit of exaggerating the 
facts shows that his main object has 
been to try to prove to this House that 
anything the Irish Boards of Guardians 
say. must be discounted. His sole policy 
in dealing with the distress in the West 
of Ireland has been to send down a 
representative of the Local Government 
Board with no other object than to 
try to find some means of avoiding relief 
works, and when at last he could not 
possibly overlook the situation, when 
the distress was so evident and apparent, 
the scheme he has propounded to 
these Boards of Guardians in Galway, 
Mayo, and elsewhere, is intended to 
throw responsibility upon them in such 
a way as to prove to this House and the 
country that all our statements with re- 
gard to the failure of the potato crop, 
and our demand for relief works and all 
that sort of thine, ought to be discounted, 
if not denied. Now, Mr. Speaker, of 
course, I will readily admit that some of 
the statements of Boards of 
Guardians—I will even go further, and 
say that perhaps some of our own state- 
ments, and some of the statements of 
interested parties in the West of Ireland, 
may have been exaggerated. I say it is 
inevitable, in cases of this sort, that there 
should be exaggeration. Have we not 
exaggeration and misrepresentation in 
other matters? I would point this out 
to hon. Members on the other side of 
the House, and I would ask them 
whether, when they were trying to get 
relief from the rates, there was not some 
exaggeration as to the distress of agri- 
culture in this country? Had there been 
no exaggeration when talking of our 
policy in regard to Africa, Chitral, the 
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derive from a certain policy, and, on the 
other side, did you not exaggerate the 
difficulties and dangers of that policy? 
I say that in the West of Ireland the 
people are suffering from chronic dis- 
tress, and have been dependent year 
after year, when seasons are bad, on this 
House for generosity, or whatever you like 
to call it. Under such circumstances, it 
is no wonder that there should be exag- 
geration. But the Chief Secretary has 
not dealt with this question in a broad 
or candid spirit. I think his policy 
compares very unfavourably with the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury when he 
went over to Ireland, where, in rather a 
big and grand way, he had coerced us. by 
sending us in dozens to gaol. But when 
there was distress in Ireland two years 
ago he did not inquire whether there 
was real distress or whether the people 
were starving. He did not put his hand 
on the people to know whether they were 
dying, but he spent a considerable sum 
of money in trying to relieve their 
necessities. As to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chief Secretary, I state 
in this House that his whole policy has 
been to try to prove that there has been 
no distress, and when he could no longer 
deny the fact, then I say his mode of 
relief and his method of dealing with the 
distress 


is calculated to make things 
worse than they were. The poor people 
|are starving. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the people in the 


West of Ireland are in a state of semi- 
starvation. What do we find the Chief 
Secretary doing! Four or five months 
have elapsed, and up to the present day 
I do not believe a single public relief 
organisation has been established. And 
yet the Chief Secretary poses before this 
House as the friend of Ireland. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, being aware of the state of 
mind of the Chief Secretary, and being 
aware of how the matter had been misre- 
presented in the early part of last 
autumn, I thought it my duty to pay a 
visit to my constituency. I had seen in 
some of the London papers, the Daily 
Telegraph, and the Daily Chronicle, 
accounts of the failure of the potato crop 
in Kerry and elsewhere. I put myself 
in communication with the Editor of the 


frontier of India, and elsewhere? Do| Daily Chronicle, and I told him I was 
you not exaggerate on one side the| going to pay a visit to my constituents 
advantage which this country wilijin Connemara. He invited me to give 
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my experience, and he enjoined upon me 
the desirability of not over-stating my 
case. Well, Mr. Speaker, I went down 
‘to Connemara, and I did not take the 
statements of the priests, nor of the 
people ; I did not rely upon any state- 
ments made to me, but I relied upon my 
own judgment and my own sense. l 
looked into the state of things at ihe 
end of September. I had a certain field 
dug up, and I kept my eyes upon the 
potatoes that were dug up, and I had 
them weighed. And what were my ex- 
periences! I found that in a plot four 
yards long and four feet wide there were 
fifteen pounds of potatoes. In an ordi- 
nary year there would have been more 
than seventy pounds of potatoes there. 
I tried the experiment in several fields, 
and in one field I found that in five yards 
there were only ten pounds of potatoes. 
A great proportion of them were rotten, 
and they were nearly all small. I com- 
municated with the Chief Secretary upon 
this matter. I maintain that there was 
an admitted failure of the crops in 
August; and I say that, so far as the 
county of Galway is concerned, the re- 
presentative of the Local Government 
Board in that district minimised the 
failure of the potato crop. Over and 
over again, at the Boards of Guardians, he 
stated that there was only a partial 
failure, and he altogether denied that 
the failure was serious. Well, it is a very 
extraordinary thing that we have the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland so early as 
August admitting that there would be re- 
lief required by Christmas. We are now 
in the month of February, and nothing 
so far has been done, except in four or 
five districts. In addition to my expe- 
riences in testing the quality of potatoes, 
I visited the homes of the people. I in- 
quired into their condition, and I ascer- 
tained these facts: Along the western 
seaboard one of the principal industries 
that supported the people and enabled 
them to pay their rent and to keep body 
and soul together year by year was the 
kelp industry. Upon the strength of the 
kelp industry, and of a fairly decent har- 
vest, these poor people were enabled to 
live with some decency on account of the 
credit they received from the shop- 
keepers, but I found that because the 
potato crop had failed, and the kelp in- 
-dustry had slipped, the poor people were 
Mr. W. O'Malley. 
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left without credit, and in a hopeless and 
helpless position. These facts I brought 
to the notice of the Chief Secretary, and 
I invited him to deal with this sad and 
terrible position. We are now in the 
month of February, and the Chief Sec- 
retary has not done anything to meet 
the necessities and wants of these people. 
It is an extraordinary thing that al- 
though the Chief Secretary, and no doubt 
his supporters around him, are perfectly 
satisfied with the scheme he has now pro- 
posed to meet the distress, the people 
who are supposed to be benefited by it 
look upon it as a complete failure. I 
will trouble the House with a short ex- 
tract from a letter of the Rev. Father 
Healy, parish priest of Carraroe. He 
wrote this letter in December, when, I 
think, the Local Government Inspector 
had been approaching the Oughterard 
Guardians and asking them to devise 
some labour test with regard to the re- 
lief. And what does Father Healy say 
upon that. He was acknowledging in 
this letter to the Freeman’s Journal the 
help received from charitably disposed 
people, and I would take this opportunity 
of pointing out and stating my belief as 
to the priests in certain districts of the 
West of Ireland. I am speaking parti- 
cularly of Connemara, a district -.I know. 
I know every priest in Connemara, and I 
know the people there. I have gone 
among them. I was brought up there, 
and what I am stating I can prove; and 
I say that were it not for the appeals 
that these priests have made to the chari- 
table world before now there would have 
been many cases of death from starva- 
tion in the West of Ireland. The Chief 
Secretary may thank himself that these 
appeals have been made, because I be- 
lieve, from what I know of these districts, 
that deaths from starvation must inevi- 
tably have occurred if these priests had 
not provided funds for clothing them and 
keeping them alive. Now, what does 
Father Healy say ?— 


“Repeated appeals to the Government on 
behalf of 800 poor families of this parish have 
failed to elicit any more sympathetic response 
than the relaxation of the law which deals 
with the granting of outdoor relief and the 
appointment of an extra Relieving Officer in 
the district at a salary of £1 a week, while 
the Poor Rate is already as high as 5s. tn the 
Phd 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I will invite the House 
to consider what follows— 


“The utter fatuity of this course will be 
appreciated from the fact that I have been 
obliged to relieve the families of some of the 
ratepayers out of the charitable donations of 
Mr. Laing and Mrs. Alley.” 


I will trouble the House with a short 
extract from another letter which has 
appeared in to-day’s Daily Chronicle. 
It is from the Rev, Father M‘Hugh, parish 
priest of Carra, co. Galway. The Member 
for South Dublin has left his place, but 
if he were present he would bear me out 
when I say that the Congested Districts 
Boards have done some good work, and 
that Father M‘Hugh is not a man to ex- 
aggerate. Yet he has found it necessary 
to make this appeal to the British public 
on behalf of these poor starving people: 
—‘The Editor of the Daily Chronicle. 
I have waited a considerable time ”——— 
Mr. Speaker, I think it would be to the 
advantage of our Unionist friends 
on the other side if they tried to realise 
how far this proposal of the Chief Secre- 
tary has been received favourably in Ire- 
land, and what is said about it, and I 
think Father M*Hugh’s letter will throw 
some light upon the subject. He says— 

“IT have waited a considerable time before 
making a public appeal to the charitable, in 
hopes that through the action of the Wovern- 
ment, or in some other way, I and my 
people would be spared the humiliation of 
appearing as beggars before the world. I hate 
public charity and its demoralising effects, 
but, much as I loathe it, I am forced to have 
recourse to it as it isthe only means of rescuing 
my people from the clutches of the grim, 
gaunt spectre of famine, which is now wasting 
their strength and energies. The Government 
relief works, from which we expected much, 
have not been started, nor do we know when 
they will be started. The Poor-law Guard- 
ians, who have been called upon under the 
Government scheme to contribute a portion of 
the sum required to meet the distress, are slow 
in imposing additional burdens on the already 
overtaxed ratepayers. In the meantime the 
suffering of the famine-stricken people is be- 
coming more intense, and their condition be- 
coming more alarming. A wretched portion 
of boiled turnips and Indian meal is the on!y 
food partaken of by them for weeks—and not 
enough even of this. What wonder, then, is 
it to see men, who were but a few months 
ago strong, strapping fellows, now reduced to 
such weaklings as to be scarcely able to crawl 
along to the place where the Relieving Officer 
so grudgingly distributes the orders for the 
miserable pittance of a stone or two of Indian 
neal, which must suffice for the family, no 
matter how large, till next week comes round.” 


Well, Mr. Speaker, I will not apologise 
for reading these extracts, but in con- 
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clusion I would echo the sentiments that 
have been expressed, and the statements 
that have been made, by my hon. 
Friends with regard to the Congested 
Districts Board. I believe myself that 
if the Congested Districts Board were 
allowed sufficient money to carry out the 
scheme they have started in some parts 
of Mayo and Donegal, they would take 
up these lands which were cultivated by 
the tenants but are now in possession of 
the landlords, and if they had compul- 
sory powers to buy these lands at a fair 
valuation, they would enlarge the hold- 
ings of these poor people along the coast. 
If they had further powers to improve the 
fishing industry and the reafforesting 
scheme, I believe that in that direction 
as the hon. Member for Longford said 
yesterday, a solution of this question 
would be found. But, Mr. Speaker, what 
is our experience as to Irish demands 
upon this House? We are told that you 
are prepared to admit that in the past 
the English Government has treated Ire- 
land shamefully and scandalously. You 
are always maintaining, at the present 
time, that what you do now is the right 
thing, although what your predecessors 
did was the wrong thing. The Irish 
people, and the Irish representatives, 


have always protested against your 
method of governing our country. Why 


can you not, in the face of the fact that 
you have, year after year, the Irish Mem- 
bers coming to this House making an 
appeal for their poor constituencies on 
the Western seaboard, listen to their 
suggestions and adopt their advice? Why 
do you not, at this time, in the face of 
the report of the Commission, when you 
must recognise that uncontrovertibly you 
have been robbing Ireland for over 50 
years of at least two and a _ half 
millions a year, even if you are 
not prepared to goso far as grant- 
ing Home Rule, meet, at all events, 
the Irish case which is now presented be- 
fore you? I think the eminent Members 
will realise what is the state of mind of 
the Chief Secretary, because it is the 
state of mind which has been brought to 
bear upon this question by every Chief 
Secretary that ever governed our unfor- 
And I say that the 
English people, if not at the present 
time, yet perhaps before very long, will 
realise the danger to their country, and 
to the integrity of the whole Empire, of 
M [Third Day. 
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this perpetual bad treatment of our poor 
country. At the present time you have 
very few friends throughout the world. 
You have France, Russia, and Germany, 
and other powers hating and detesting 
you. You are very indignant when you 
hear us making statements showing a 
feeling of disloyalty ; but I say that the 
Irish people can never have a feeling of 
loyalty, and can never have sympathy 
with you in your troubles, whether at 
home or abroad, so long as you continue 
to treat Ireland as the Chief Secretary 
has treated Ireland in this emergency. 

Mr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): The 
districts in which the Chief Secretary 
proposes to put his relief scheme in force 


are in the strictly congested ones 
—the counties of Donegal, Sligo, 
Roscommon, Mayo, Leitrim, Galway, 
Kerry, and Cork; and taking the 
population of those districts, you 
will find it totals 549,516; and the 


highest valuation is £1 6s. 8d., and the 
lowest 17s. 10d., so that the average 
valuation per head is £1 Os. 3d. The 
Chief Secretary proposes to call together 
the largest ratepayers of those congested 
districts, and to ask them to pay out of 
their own pockets a certain amount <f 
rates to be given to the Guardians, and 
to be handed back again in the shape of 
relief. It contend it is utterly impossible 
that this system can work. Take the 
county of Mayo alone. There you have a 
congested district population of 143,000, 
in a total population of 218,000; over 
three-fourths are, you see, in a congested 
district, and I should like to know from 
the Chief Secretary how he can expect 
—their valuation being but 18s. 3d. 
per head—to get any money from them 
in the shape of relief for the remainder of 
the population. But that is not the 
worst. Take the union of Killarney. In 
a portion of that the valuation is 6s. 94d. 
per head, yet the Chief Secretary seems 
to think that these people can meet to- 
gether, and devise a scheme to raise 
money on the ratable value. I think 
that there is only one remedy applicable 
—the one alluded to by several of my 
colleagues—.e., to enlarge the holdings 
of the people. The right hon. Gentle- 
man suggests he can wipe out the possi- 
bility of famine by improving the breed 
of cattle, but I say that it is utterly im- 
possible to improve the breed of th> 


cattle without enlarging the holdings of 
the 
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Board should have the power of doing 
that. I may mention that on the 10th 
May, 1895, the Congested Districts Board 
held a meeting which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman attended. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
present at that meeting. 

Mr. R. AMBROSE: Your name is ap- 
pended to the report. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My name-s 
attached to the report because it was 
published after I became Chief Secre- 
tary. But I did not attend the meeting. 

Mr. R. AMBROSE: Then are we to 
take it the putting your name to the re- 
portisaforgery? Atthe meeting in ques 
tion, the Congested Districts Board 
passed a resolution in favour of having 
compulsory purchase powers, and that re- 
solution is signed by the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Ihave fully 
explained I was not present :vhen the re- 
solution was passed, nor did I accede to it. 

Mr. R. AMBROSE: But the right hon. 
Gentleman drafted the last paragraph of 
the report, which practically amounts 
to an urgent demand on the part of the 
Congested Districts Board for compul- 
sory purchase powers. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will promptly give effect 
to those ideas. 

Mr. KNOX (Londonderry): I shall 
not detain the House more than a few 
minutes. Hon. Members opposite may 
think that we are making an exaggerated 
demand, and are asking for something 
which has not been given to England. 
But what are the facts! The relief 
which the Chief Secretary has promised 
to the poorest parts of Ireland—I will 
not weary the House with detailed figures 
—does not amount in any case to half 
the normal rates of the district, and yet 
there is not a single agricultural district 
in Great Britain where the Government 
are not giving half the agricultural rates 
to every farmer! In these poverty- 
stricken districts in the West of Ireland, 
where the people are paying rates of 
5s., 6s., and even 7s., in the £, such as 
you have no conception of, you are refus- 
ing to give them out of the joint taxes 
to which they contribute, as much as you 
give to every farmer in England, in re 
gard to whom there has been no ques- 
tion of destitution or famine. Your 
English farmer spends as much on his 
dinner every market-day as would keep 
an average inhabitant of a congested dis- 
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a great deal more relief than is being 
doled out in two or three exceptional 
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Unions in Ireland. I will give you 
another comparison, this time from 
India. Sir Anthony Macdonald, a native 


oi an Irish congested district, and of one 
of the distressed counties, was in charge 
of the North-West Provinces during a 
time of famine. If he had remained in 
Ireland he would never have risen to 
anything better, perhaps, than the posi- 
tion of a Member of Parliament. What 
did he do in India when famine 
threatened! The first thing he did was 
to remit large parts of the land tax, and 
make grants to the landlords and zemin- 
dars on the condition of their remitting 
double the amount of rent. But in Ire- 
land you are exacting from the tenant 
full rent and full rates, although those 
taxes are reported by your own Commis- 
sioners to be out of all proportion to 
the wealth of the people. I ask whether, 
under these circumstances, seeing that 
you have treated these poor people at 
your very doors so very differently from 
the manner in which famine was dealt 
with in the North-West Province, you 
are not ashamed of the action of your 
Chief Secretary ? 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I also pro- 
mise not to detain the House more than 
five minutes. I desire to conclude this 
debate by drawing the attention of the 
Chief Secretary to a telegram which I 
have just received from Belmullet, which 
place, as the right hon. Gentleman well 
knows, is one of the distressed districts 
of Ireland. The telegram is signed in 
the first place by the Protestant rector 
of Belmullet; it is also signed by the 
Catholic curate, and by some of the 
largest merchants in that part of Ire- 
land. It asks me to bring before the 
House during the Debate on Irish dis- 
tress, the fact that, owing to continued 
storms, neither sailing vessels nor 
steamers can approach Belmullet, and, 
consequently, the town and district is 
left without a single bag of Indian meal, 
and there is only two days’ supply of 
flour to be had in the town. How the un- 
fortunate population will exist if this 
weather continues much longer, it is im- 
possible to say. The Government officials 
on the spot, are fully aware of the state 
of things. A similar state happened last 
year, and it will recur at intervals until 
Belmullet is provided with railway com- 
munication. Now, I want to draw the 
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attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
that telegram in order to emphasise what 
has been said by six or seven of my col- 
leagues as to the necessity for prompt 
relief. The quarrel we have with the 
right hon. Gentleman and his associates 
in Dublin Castle is that they delay deal- 
ing with these periodical occurrences 
until the last moment. The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot escape from this fact. 
Last year I drew his attention continu- 
ally to the existing state of distress in 
the West of Ireland, and in February and 
May last he himself admitted that dis- 
tress was then existent in North Mayo, 
and that a sad condition of affairs had 
prevailed for three years owing to the 
absolute failure of the potato and other 
crops. And while these unfortunate 
people have been starving, the right hon. 
Gentleman, bearing out the old bad re- 
cords of the Dublin Castle, has done 
nothing at all. To-day he comes before 
us with a proposal to supply these people 
with spraying machines and _ seed 
potatoes ; and with some Poor-law relief. 
Does he think thus successfully to cope 
with a distress which amounts to abso- 
lute poverty? I spent two months of 
the Recess in my own constituency, and 
I went over practically the same ground 
as Professor Long covered for the Man- 
chester Guardian, and I can vouch for 
it there is not a single word of exaggera- 
tion in any one of the letters he wrote. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated last 
night that, since the famine of 1847, 
these poor people had been able to find 
sustenance other than potatoes. But I 
can assure him and the House that I have 
entered dozens of houses in which the 
poor families had nothing to eat except 
diseased potatoes, which were not larger 
than marbles. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Down may laugh. 
I come from the same county as 
he does, and I am glad to think that in 
Down the people never had such miser- 
able experiences, but if he will come 
down with me to North Mayo, and accom- 
pany me round the district on an outside 
car, I guarantee he will acknowledge that 
a condition of affairs exists which de- 
mands from the Government immediate 
and adequate relief. Surely the wealth, 


power, and experience of England in 
Ireland should be sufficient to enable you 
to find some remedy for these everlast- 
ing grievances in the West of Ireland. 
Cannot the statesmen of England take 
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some action to put an end to this chronic 
and eternal distress in the West of Ire- 
land? Had. the Local Government 
Board of Ireland of the last 30 or 40 
years been doing what the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is striving to do to-day, we, 
the representatives for the West of Ire- 
land, would not now be asking you to 
relieve those who are starving, to a large 
extent, because of your bad Administra- 
tion of the country. I agree with my 
colleagues that the proposed solution in- 
dicated by the Chief Secretary will not 
meet the difficulty. As the telegram I 
have read shows, what is-wanted is im- 
mediate relief, for when the potato crop 
fails in the West of Ireland, the people 
have nothing to fall back upon except 
cheap, unwholesome Indian meal. And 
one cause of that is that we have no 
railway communication in North Mayo. 
As we are told, on the authority of the 
Protestant rector, there is not a bag of 
Indian meal in Belmullet to-day. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman think that by 
supplying spraying machines for use 
some months hence, or by giving the 
Congested Districts Board £10,000, he 
will be able to deal adequately with the 
case of these poor people! I will end 
my remarks with an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to take immediate and 
adequate steps to meet the momentary 
distress, which is shown in the telegram 
I have read. to exist in North Mayo. 

Mr. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): Although 
this Debate may be troublesome and tire- 
some to hon. Members opposite, it is our 
duties, as the representatives of consti- 
tuencies in the West of Ireland, to bring 
before this House the existing state of 
affairs there. I wish to lay before the 
right hon. Gentleman a statement as to 
the condition of North Kerry, although I 
have little hope of getting a remedy for 
our grievances. During the Sessions of 
1896 and 1897, I frequently, at the in- 
stance of public boards in the division, 
made appeals to this House, but I did so 
in vain. Now, within the past fortnight 
or three weeks, in the Listowel Union, we 
have had the unfortunate spectacle of 
labourers appealing for work. The 
Guardians are empowered, on a requisi- 
tion from the ratepayers, to increase the 
rate, and give outdoor relief; but, un- 
fortunately, the rates in that Union are 
already as high as 13s. in the £, and it 
would be, therefore, impossible and ridi- 
culous to ask the farmers and other rate- 
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payers to contribute more for the relief 
of the starving poor in their districts, 
On the 28th April, 1897, at the request 
of the Listowel Guardians, I made an 
appeal to this House, and it was found 
necessary, owing to the rotten condition 
of the potatoes in that year, and the 
failure of the previous year’s harvest. 
The Guardians asked for authority to ex- 
pend, out of the rates, the small sum of 
£50 for the purchase of sprayers. The 
reply was that there was no legal autho- 
rity by which the rates of the Union 
cculd be so expended, but the Congested 
Districts Board proposed that year to 
apply some of its funds in the supply of 
spraying materials. I at once suggested 
to the Listowel Guardians that they 
should apply for a portion of that money, 
but the reply they received was, no money 
for them. The result is that the potatoes 
are a complete failure in that..Union, ex- 
cept on the holding of well-to-do farmers 
who were able to purchase spraying 
machines. The people in the poor parts 
of North Kerry are now on the verge of 
starvation, and unless the Government 
take prompt steps, the results, before the 
winter has passed, will be most deplor- 
able. There are no seed potatoes or oats 
to be obtained. I am only sorry the 
Chief Secretary, in regard to these 
matters, prefers to believe the reports of 
the Local Government Board Inspectors 
sent from Dublin to the evidence given 
last year by a Kerry landlord. I do, 
however, appeal to him to make a more 
minute and detailed inquiry into the con- 
dition of these poor people. 


Amendment proposed— 


“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that in large districts of Ireland considerable 
bodies of the population have been for some 
time, and are at the present moment, reduced 
to live on insufficient and unwholesome food, 
and are on the very brink of actual famine, 
that this condition of things has been brought 
about by a failure of the potato crop and 
partial failure of other crops in districts the 
population of which, impoverished by _ he 
general depression of agriculture, had even in 
better times existed under such conditions that 
the failure of one year’s potato crop produced 
a famine; that the temporary relief measures 
proposed by Your Majesty’s Government have 
been too long deferred and are entirely in 
adequate ; and that we earnestly urge on Your 
Majesty the necessity first, of applying mea- 
sures of temporary relief on a large and gener- 
ous scale to the suffering districts, and 
secondly, of introducing legislation calculated 
to avert the constant recurrence of famines in 





certain districts of Ireland” (Mr. Davitt). 
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Question again proposed, “That those 
words be there added.” 


The House divided :——aAyes, 153; 
Noes 235. (See Division List, No. 2.) 
SLAVERY IN THE ZANZIBAR PROTEC- 

TORATE. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberiand, 
Tyneside): It is somewhat humiliating 
to be compelled by the situation in the 
Zanzibar Protectorate to once again draw 
the attention of the House to the posi- 
tion of affairs on the islands of Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba, and on the mainland, 
within the Zanzibar Protectorate. It 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that last year a Decree was passed, upon 
which the Government relied to secure 
the abolition of slavery on the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, and when the 
House reflects that that Decree was not 
the production of English officials, and 
that it was left to be carried out by the 
very officials at Zanzibar who had con- 
stantly reported against the abolition of 
slavery, it will not be surprised to find 
that the Decree has become practically 
a dead letter, in so far as the abolition 


of slaves on these two islands is con- 
cerned. I should be quite willing to 


admit, Sir, that the position of the slave 
population on the islands has been im- 
proved in of this De- 
cree. It is very obvious that certain 
direct and indirect benefits have been 
secured for and that Arab 
masters have been compelled in self-dc- 
fence to show some consideration towards 
their slaves, and to treat them in a more 
humane manner than they did prior to 
the promulgation of the Decree. But 
the fact remains that the majority of 
the labouring population on these islands 
and under our British flag remain in 
bondage. It was on the 24th June last 
vear that the First Lord of the Treasury 
pledged the Government to carry out on 
the mainland of the East Coast Protec- 
torate what they were in the process of 
carrying out on the islands. But, so far 
as I can gather, in the interval between 
the 24th June and the present time no 
steps whatever have been taken to secure 
the abolition of slavery on the mainland 
portion of the Zanzibar Protectorate. In 
the island of Zanzibar I am told 20 


conse juence 


them, 


slaves have been liberated. The number 
has perhaps been increased recently, and 
I hope the Under Secretary will give us 
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some information on that subject, for I 
am aware that our information is not 
very recent. In a letter which Bishop 
Tucker wrote to Zhe Times newspaper, 
and which was published on the 26th 
January, there is a paragraph which says 
that there is no visible difference in the 
status of the slaves since the issue of the 
proclamation. Then, in regard to Pemba, 
we have the admission of the Vice-Con- 
sul there that on the 30th September 
only about 20 slaves had been liberated in 
consequence of the Decree of April 6th, 
on which the Government relied to secure 
the abolition of slavery in that island. 
So far as I know, very few slaves have 
since September obtained their libera- 
tion in consequence of the Decree—very 
few indeed out of the 60,000 or 70,000 
that have been kept in bondage in that 
island. What is the reason put forward 
to justify that position? The Vice-Con- 
sul, Dr. Sullivan, says that the slaves 
themselves have no conception of the 
fact that they can obtain their freedom 
by simply asking for it. Surely, that is 
a reflection on the Government of the 
day, if the slaves themselves have not 
been made aware of the _ effect 
of the Decree passed last April. 
Now, I understand that the Decree was 
published on the island, not in Swahili, 
the only language which the slaves 
understand, but in Arabic. Still, Dr. 
Sullivan contradicts himself, for in an- 
other paragraph in his report he says 
that the slaves are gradually beginning 
to acquire some knowledge of what the 
Decree really means. We have, how- 
ever, further light on the 
matter, for Bishop Tucker, on Decem- 
ber 30th, states that five slaves re- 
cently escaped from the island of Pemba 
to the mainland at the risk of their 
lives, and they testified to a general 
knowledge of the Decree on the part of 
the slaves, but to an equally general fear 
of the consequences of making any at- 
tempt to claim their freedom. But that 
is not to be surprised at, bearing in mind 
the procedure which it is necessary for 
a slave to go through before he can ob- 
tain his freedom. These are the steps 
that have to be taken. First, the slave 
must go before the Wali, an Arab official 
associated with prisons, shackles, and flog- 
gings. Then he is asked why he wants 
to become a free man, and whether he 
has any complaint to bring forward 
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against the master who possessed him. 
Next he has to tell when and where he 
became a slave, and has to allow him- 
self to be examined. His description, 
height, colour, age, tribe, and length of 
arm, as well as any marks on his body, 
are taken note of. Then it is necessary 
for him to be conveyed from Pemba to 
Zanzibar, a proceeding looked upon more 
in the light of transportation than any- 
thing else ; and as soon as he gets there 
he is again examined, and valued as a 
chattel, and not until all that is done is 
he presented with his paper of freedom. 
I hold that it is a disgrace to the 


British race, that it should be neces- 
sary thus to present a slave with 
papers of freedom. His liberty ought 
to be his inalienable right. We 


complain, too, that the law is being 
administered by a Wali official instead 
of by an English official, and that it is 
being administered as a permissive act 
contrary to the intention of Parliament, 
to British traditions, and to the spirit of 
the Brussels Act. It will be no credit 
to the Foreign Office if it proposes to 


shelter itself under the excuse that 
the administration of the law is 
under the Sultan’s Government, and 
not under the British Government, for 


every Member of the House knows that 
any influence brought to bear by out 
Government, or any advice given, has to 
be accepted by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
As an illustration of the administration 
of the law as it now exists, I should like 
to read an extract from a letter by Mr. 
Burtt, written last September, which 
Says: 

“Last week I visited the prison here, and 
found three female slaves heavily ironed. ‘The 
Wali committed them to prison for seven days, 
with shackles on their legs, for refusing to 
work for their master. When asked if this 
was not contrary to the law, he said he knew 
it was, and then remarked, ‘But then, the women 
don’t know that they can be free.’ He pro- 
mised that they should be set at liberty at 
once, but when next I inquired, they were 
still in prison.” 


That is merely one of many instances I 
could give the House of the way in which 
the law is administered by these Maho- 
medans. I submit nothing will be satis- 
factory except placing the administra- 
tion of this law in the hands of British 
officials. The next point I wish to refer 
to is the clause in the Decree of the 6th 
April, which precludes concubines from 
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cult to ascertain the exact proportion 
of women to men on the island. I am 
told that in the island the propor- 
tion of women to men is_ probably 
about four or five to one, and it 
must be obvious to every Member of 
this House that the Arab slave- 
owner, when he knows these female 
slaves can be exempted from the 
operation of the Decree, has every direct 
encouragement to pursue his vile pur- 
pose of seducing the women in order that 
he may retain them in a position of 
slavery. Such a proceeding is differen- 
tiating between men and women to an 
extent not based on either moral or just 
grounds, and I do not think the Govern- 
ment will feel inclined this evening to 
justify such a distinction being made be- 
tween the sexes. Sir J. Kirk, whose 
great authority is acknowledged at the 
Foreign Office, states— 

“T object to female slaves being exempted 
and left in slavery, and I do not consider any 
practical difficulty would have arisen had the 
law been made of universal application.” 
Then I want to turn to another point— 
the question of compensation. The Go- 
vernment have with some ground stated 
that the circumstances in the islands of 
Pemba and Zanzibar are somewhat dii- 
ferent to cases where no compensation 
has been given. In the Decree the Go- 
vernment have undertaken to compen- 
sate all slave-owners who can prove that 
they have a legal right to the possession 
of their slaves, and the ground on which 
that decision is based is, I believe, that 
in the Decree of 1890 there were words 
which prevented any child born in 


slavery upon these two islands from 
being retained in slavery. Otherwise the 
status of the slave would remain  un- 


changed, according to another provision 


in the Decree. Now, it seems to me 

that the Government have _ intro- 

duced into the clause the words “ for 
sede ot 

ever.” This country has secured from 


time to time the alteration of these De- 
crees, and the Decree of 1890 was altered 
only 19 days after it had been passed, 
with a view to making the position of 
the slaves rather worse. There were two 
provisions to which the Arabs took excep- 
tion. One was the giving slaves the 
right to purchase their freedom, and the 
other telling the Arab masters that they 
must not ill-treat their slaves. Nineteen 
days later another Decree was passed, 
although it was not published in this 





obtaining their freedom. It is very diffi- 
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country for many months, in which power 
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was given to punish slaves who ran 
away, and to refuse to accept money 
offered by a slave who wished to pur- 
chase his freedom, if the master desired 
not to take it. Therefore, we may take it 
that these Decrees are not permanent, 
and that there is no obligation on the 
Government to decline to alter the 
Decree of 1890. They can, if they deem 
it necessary, do away with compensation. 
I do not approve of the principle of com- 
pensation. I have to acknowledge the 
fact that the Government have instituted 
the system of compensation upon these 
two islands, but I say that the British 
taxpayers will probably be called upon 
to pay the compensation, and, as they 
naturally would like to know the extent 
of their liability, the Government should 
name a day upon which the right to 
compensation should cease to obtain. It 
would be most unsatisfactory to allow 
the charges for compensation to go drib- 
bling on for a term of years; there- 
fore, I would suggest the Government 
should fix a day by which the Arab 
owner must make his claim, so that 
the British taxpayer may know the 
exact amount he will be called upon 
to pay in compensation for the libera- 
tion of these legally-held slaves. I 
think I ought to allude to the way in 
which this money is concealed from th» 
knowledge of this House. While this 
country is liable to pay any deficit that 
occurs in the Zanzibar revenue, the item 
is concealed from the House, as it is an 
item of the Zanzibar Exchequer account, 
and 


this House has no _ cognizance 
of the amount which will be paid 
for the purpose of compensation. 


in 1893 Mr. Rennell Rodd, in a despatch 
sent to Lord Rosebery, said it was his 
firm conviction that it would be difficult 
to adopt energetic measures on the 
islands without a similar enforcement on 
the mainland. He says— 


“The link is too strong for differ- 
ential treatment to be possible. The Arabs of 
the capital are so many of them holders of 
property on the mainland, and the old institu- 
tions of the Sultanate have been preserved in 
great measure on the coast, that portion ad- 
ministered by the Company being in fact 
still an integral part of the Sultan’s do- 
minions.” 


Mr. Rennell Rodd was, perhaps, not alto- 
gether inclined to interfere with slavery 
in the same way some of us in Eng- 
land thought necessary. He submitted 
that the mainland question ought to 
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be settled at the same time as it was 
in the islands, and inasmuch as the 
mainland is governed directly by the 
Foreign Office, without any buffer be 
tween them, as was the case in the islands, 
it was quite as necessary for the Govern- 
ment to stop slavery. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in March, 1395, 
said it was quite time slavery came to an 
end. The First Lord of the Treasury, since 
this present Government came _ into 
power, said— 


Gracious Speech. 


“ Any steps that can be reasonably asked of 
us. we shall be willing and glad to take.” 


We are asking to-night that reason- 


able steps shall be taken by the 
Government, and we ask that, first 
of all, on the mainland the slaves 


should be free, that it should be un- 
necessary that they should run out of our 
country into a foreign country, in order 
to come back and then be free. Under 
the law, as iit was stated last Session by 
the Attorney-General, it was admitted 
that if a slave leaves the mainland, and 
goes out of that district, and comes back 
again, he can claim his freedom, as no 
British subject has the right to detain 
a fugitive slave. It ought not to be 
necessary to have recourse to that 
system in order to obtain freedom. 
The second thing we ask is a proper 
time limit, after which no compensation 


shall be paid; we ask also that 
freedom shall be given’ to _ all 
women, and that the administra- 


tion of the emancipation law shall be 
placed in the hands of British officials 
and without delay. We think those de- 
mands are reasonable, and we think the 
time is opportune for another forward 
step to be taken by the Government. 
We hope the Government is now prepared 
to take steps which will, once for all, 
wipe out a stain and a blot upon the 
national honour of our country. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY: My hon. 
Friend who has brought this matter 
before the House, asks the House to ex- 
press its regret that no efficient action 
has yet been taken for the abolition of 
slavery in the British Possessions or Pro- 
tectorates in East Africa and Zanzibar. 
I feel that that regret will be shared 


not only by myself, but also _ by. 
my hon. Friends as well. There 
is but one object: at the earliest 


possible time, and in the most prac- 





tical way, to secure the abolition of 
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slavery. The attention of the country 
has been very much drawn to this ques- 
tion by the letter written about two 
weeks ago by Bishop Tucker, who, by his 
self-sacrificing conduct and devotion in 
the cause of Christianity and freedom, 
has made this cause of the abolition of 
slavery particularly his own. Certainly, 
there is a most deplorable condition of 
things in this Protectorate at the pre- 
sent time. He does not look with any 
favour on the so-called emancipation ; 
he calls it rather a degree not of emanci- 
pation, but rather of slavery. It cer- 
tainly was not the intention of the pro- 
clamation that it should have this dis- 
tinctly retrograde tendency. Bishop 
Tucker is very much afraid lest a similar 
measure should be adopted in the East 
African Protectorate. He is in favour of 
a very strong Forward policy ; he says the 
time is come for a very complete and full 
abolition, while there is a great demand 


for labour outside the slave trade, 
and he claims that no time is 
more opportune than the present. 


There are two ways—the slow way of 
Sir A. Hardinge and the more advanced 
one of Bishop Tucker. I am very glad 
to associate myself with my hon. Friend 
in this matter, because it is one on which 
the country is very sensitive. It is one 
to which this House is very distinctly 
pledged to go forward, and the feeling 
of the country is strong on this matter. 
Therefore, this matter must be very 
jealously watched, and every encourage- 
ment given to go forward and give help. 
For a moment I would ask the House 
to look a little more widely afield than 
this Protectorate. This country was 
bound to do what had to be done to put 
down the state of things in East Africa. 
In five years no less than 95,000 slaves 
had been exported to the coast of Arabia. 
Evidence was given before the Com- 
mittee to inquire into the slave trade 
as to the awful state of desolation to 
which the interior of Africa was reduced 
by the raids upon peaceful villages, and 
it was calculated that for one slave pro- 
bably five, or some thought ten, lives 
had been sacrificed through the cruelties 
inflicted upon them during the misery 
of a 500-mile journey. We may take 
great credit to ourselves for the efforts 
persistently made by this country, partly 
by the action of the police, and partly 
by colonisation and the taking up of 
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the interior of Africa. It is imperative 
that this infernal slave trade must end. 
Then through all that large district 
peace and quiet will reign, and the 
natives will be secure against slavery 
But that is only a question of the slave 
trade. We may hope that very shortly, 
when the state of slavery is abolished, 
there will be no question of our spend- 
ing large sums of money, and we shoula 
be able to draw our fleets from those 
shores. The question is rather a ques- 
tion of the abolition of the status of 
slavery. You must remember that, at 
ali events, in the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, we hold the Protectorate, and 
in that Protectorate Mahomedan law 
prevails, and we are bound to recognise 
Mahomedan law. And that must be 
taken into consideration in dealing with 
this slave trade. We have a solemn 
responsibility. Mahomedan law, which 
recognises the mastery over slaves, and 
regards interference as unwarranted and 
sacrilegious, is enforced legatily, and we 
are bound, to some extent, to respect it. 
But we have worked in the direction *f 
freeing the slaves to a considerable ex- 
tent, more especially by the Sultan’s 
Proclamation of 1890, prohibiting the ex. 
change, sale, or purchase of slaves, and 
declared the immediate liberation of 
slaves; and slaves who are ill-treated 
have the right to purchase their free- 
dom. If that had been in force in these 
eight years, all who were slaves have 
the right to be free who were employed 
have 
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since 1893, and_ since 1890 
passed from father to son. This decree 
was acted upon by the British East 


Africa Company, and one-third of the 
slaves have been liberated under it. The 
view taken by Sir A. Hardinge is that 
slavery is a patriarchal institution, which 
would gradually disappear; it the 
view generally held in America before 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written. 
What I would like an explanation of is 
this. When the late Sultan died his 
slaves, who ought to have been free, were 
handed over to his successor. Then we 
come to this Decree of last April, and, 
after reading the report, I cannot but 
think that it was hardly treated. When 
you have this report from our respon- 
sible official, that the decree has acted 
beneficially, that it has effected a sub- 
stitution of piece-work for undefined 
labour, that a slave can work for him- 
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self, that the owners no longer dare to 


ill-treat, and that the slaves are begin-. 


ning to know that they can have pro- 
tection, we must admit that the progress 
has not been rapid. But we are, at all 
events, on the right track in what we 
have done. We are bound to go for- 
ward. I say, again, our responsibility 
is great. This is a state of transition 


in Pemba, of which the Sultan has 
spoken, and cannot be regarded as 
final. Our responsibility for slavery 


is the same as if the country 
was our own. There is a strong national 
sentiment as to the incompatibility of 
slavery on British soil. That dictum 
we knew in the days of Mr. Wilberforce. 
It was laid down a hundred years ago. 
A still further step was taken in 1834, 
when slavery was abolished in the West 
Indies, ‘and the inalienable right was 
established of everyone living on British 
soil to be free. We pride ourselves on 
that sentiment and that action, and we 
shall be satisfied if it is repeated in East 
Africa. We must be guided by common- 
sense and by prudence in the matter. 
We must remember the situation at the 
present time. We have read how Sir 
Henry Hardinge is at this moment on a 
great march for the relief of the garrison 
at Uganda, and when he returns I hope 
he will receive sufficient encouragement, 
and that sufficient pressure will be put 
upon him by my hon. Friend for us to 
see the freedom of every British subject 
brought about. 


Mr. BAYLEY (Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire): We have a general statement 


from Bishop Tucker as to slavery in a 
country administered by the Foreign 
Office, and this House is responsible. 
He that slavery is not only 
legalised institution, but that it is 
stered up by an officer holding 
Queen’s Commission. We have the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, ob- 
tained at the end of last Session; we 
have the clear and definite opinion that 
it is illegal for a British subject to own 
a slave, and that it is illegal for a British 
subject in any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions to make a profit out of slaves. 
How much more illegal is it, then, for 
Her Majesty’s Government sitting on the 
Bench to pay an officer who supports 
the system? I am glad that the 
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right hon. Gentleman cheers that 
statement, but we have this fact, 
that during the six months which have 
elapsed since the decree was promul- 
gated, in Pemba only about 20 slaves 
have obtained their freedom. There is 
one ominous and peculiar sentence in a 
letter of Mr. Theodore Burtt, which says 
that there is a conspicuous scarcity ol 
girls in the island of ages varying 
from 15 to 20 years, and yet there 
is an overwhelming majority of women 
in Pemba. What is becoming of these 
girls under the protection of the British 
flag, which is under the administration 


of the House of Commons! We are 
absolutely and entirely responsible. 
What has become of them? A state 


ment has also been made in one of the 
Blue Books that there is a large trade 
to the north of Pemba. Is it not about 
time that we really dealt with the sub- 
ject as it ought to be dealt with, firmly 
and determinedly! We hope that the 
Foreign Office will deal with it in the 
same determined way that the Colonial 
Office have dealt with the Western ques- 
tion, and then the whole question would 
be settled in a very short time. But 
can you settle a question like this when 
you have the gentlemen who have to ad- 
minister this law by their own reports 
admitting that they are entirely out of 
sympathy with the administration of the 
law itself? That is the whole question. 
I have great pleasure in heartily support- 
ing the Amendment. 


Mr. R. M'KENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
I have no wish to charge the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite with personal in- 
humanity, that any 
sritish official is himself guilty of any 
desire to extend the evils of the slave 
trade, but we have a certain state of 
to deal Undoubtedly—I 
don’t think the right hon. Gentleman 
will deny it—Sir Arthur Hardinge thinks 


nor to suggest 


facts with. 


that slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba is 
the best form of social organisation for 
the blacks. There cannot be a doubt 
that that is his view—provided the slaves 
are properly treated. Do the Foreign 
Office propose that slavery should be 
abolished gradually over a long period 
of years, as Sir Arthur Hardinge suggests, 
or that it should be abolished. as the 
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Colonial Office have done it, in a single 
day, in West Africa? I think there are 
some very curious admissions on this 
point made by Mr. O’Sullivan in the 
recent despatch he has sent with regard 
to Pemba. In the first place, Mr. O’Sulli- 
van describes himself, in carrying out the 
decree of April, simply as an amicus 
curie ; he is not directly a party to the 
enforcement of the decree establishing 
freedom for the slaves. Then he tells 
us that the Arabs, on learning of the 
decree, heard of the terms with compara- 
tive relief, and he also tells us that a 
meeting of Arabs was called, in order to 
have the meaning of the decree explained 
to them. But, so far as one can learn, 
absolutely no step has been taken, or is 
likely to be taken, to inform the slaves 
that they will be freed. These unfortu- 
nate blacks in Pemba do not know that 
they are entitled to freedom. He then 
explains that, on the whole, the decree 
has been fairly well carried out, but he 
says that this has been owing, doubtless, 
to the knowledge of the Walis that their 
proceedings are in all cases carefully 
noted, and this has been the main factor 
in determining their course of action; 
that is to say that this gentleman, who 
is in the position of amicus curve, tells 
us that if by any chance he is withdrawn 
from his position as amicus curie, un- 
doubtedly the Walis will not administer 
the decree in a satisfactory manner. 
Now, these are such very strong admis- 
sions that possibly the Government will 
be able to make some more definite state- 
ment as to their intention of carrying 
out the decree. Let me for a moment 
recall to the attention of the House what 
are, under the rules made under the 
decree, the necessary steps for a slave to 
go through before he can obtain his free- 
dom—and it must be remembered that 
the slaves we are now speaking of are 
described as the most ignorant and stupid 
population in the world. First of all, 
the slave has to present himself before 
the Wali, whom he looks upon as his 
enemy. Then he has to make a statc- 
ment in asking for his freedom, and to 
mention any complaints he has to make 
against his master, and when and where 
he became his slave. Now, these things 
are imposed upon the stupidest of human 
beings. Then the slave is sent from 
Pemba to Zanzibar. Then we are 
formed that the slaves in Pemba look 
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upon being sent to Zanzibar as a punish- 
ment of the greatest kind. At Zanzibar 
the slave is re-examined, and if every- 
thing is right so far he receives papers 
of freedom. What is the result? Only 
about 20 slaves have obtained their 
freedom under the decree within six 
months in the whole of the island. But 
there is another history attaching to 
these 20 slaves. I believe—though 
I cannot vouch for the figures—that 
more than half of these slaves, certainly 
a considerable fraction of them, obtained 
their freedom, not through the British 
Government at all, but by application 
through the French Consulate. A cer- 
tain number of these slaves had gone 
through the formalities, as they thought, 
but on returning to Pemba there was 
found to be some informality in their 
papers and they were refused their free 
dom, and it was only on the application 
of the French Consulate that final free- 
dom was given to them. I ask, is not 
the contrast between the action of the 
Colonial Office in this matter in West 
Africa and the Foreign Office in East 
Africa too marked for public opinion not 
to condemn the methods of the Foreign 
Office? I know that the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he were sitting on this 
side of the House, would make as elo- 
quent a speech in favour of freedom of 
the slave as anybody could do on these 
Benches; it is only his position that 
makes him jor a moment appear as in- 
humanly supporting slavery in Zanzibar 
and Pemba, and if he should be able 
during his present administration to 
secure final freedom for the slave, the 
country will hear a great deal about it. 
But, in the meanwhile, has he got any 
definite assurance to give us, who are 
deeply concerned in this matter, that 
the Government do intend to enforce 
upon their representatives the wishes 
of the House of Commons in this 
matter? I have no doubt, although the 
views of Sir Arthur Harding in the 
matter of slavery are such as I have 
described, that he is a zealous and 
honourable civil servant; and if he is 
assured by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the intention of the Foreign Office 
is that the slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba 
should be freed immediately, I have no 
doubt he will most zealously carry out 
their orders. The responsibility rests 
upon the Foreign Office, and they must 
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stand condemned or acquitted by the 
public opinion of this country, accordinz 
to the manner in which they are pre- 
pared to deal with this great question. 


Sir R. REID (Dumfries. Burghs): I 
want to try, in this extremely important 
matter, to bring to a point what I con- 
ceive to be the real difficulties with which 
we have to deal. The object of the 
Government and of Gentlemen on this 
side of the House was, as I understood 
it, that slavery should be put an end 
to. Now just let us see the way in 
which, in point of fact, slavery has been 
put an end to. I will deal with the 
island of Pemba first. It seems that, 
according to the information given by 
Mr. Farler, a complicated procedure has 
to take place, to which my hon. Friend 
referred when he opened this matter 
for the consideration of the House. In 
the first place, according to the state- 
ment of Mr. Farler, the wretched and 
miserable slaves, who naturally live in 
terror of the tribunal. before which they 
are dragged, before they can become 
free, have to 90 before the Wali, who is 
the official in question, and give him full 
information as to why they wish to be 
freed. But why should they have to 
go before an official, and give reasons 
why they wish to be free? Then the 
next thing is that they must make an 
adequate complaint against their masters. 
How is that material? Will the right 
hon. Gentleman explain to us—I don’t 
hcld him responsible for it unless he 
aliows it to be continued—how is it that 
they should first be compelled to men- 
tion any complaint they may have 
against their masters? Then another 
thing is, that they have to state when. 
hew, and where they became his slaves. 
That, however, may be necessary 
purposes of registration, and I dont 
make any complaint upon that point. 
Then all this is to be taken down for 
the information of the Wali. That may 
be perfectly right. Then it appears, 
after all that, the slave must be sent 
to Zanzibar, where he is again submitted 
to examination and valued for the bene- 
fit of his owner. 


Mr. G. N. CURZON (Southport, S.W. 
Lancashire): That is not true. 


Sir R. REID: The right hon. Gentle- 
I am very 


e 
yor 


man says that is not true. 
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glad to hear that explicit statement from 
the right hon. Gentleman, because I 
think it conveys the impression that he 
does not approve of these things, which 
are stated upon very high authority to 
be true. Now if that is not true, of 
course, I have nothing to do but to turn 
to the Decree, for which I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will acknowledge 
some degree of responsibility. Now I 
say that this Decree is almost as bad 
for all practical purposes as the particu- 
lars which I have been reading from, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman 
says are not correct. The object is that 
these men should become free men in- 
stead of slaves. I have a copy before 
me, and there is not a word in it stating 
that the slaves shall become free from 
its date. There are two articles of im- 
portance, Articles 2 and 5. By the 
second Article it is not said that a man 
may go to the court and demand that 
he should be declared not to be a slave 
and relieved from bondage, but in sub- 
stance it is that where the master 
claims certain rights over the slave, the 
court should decline to enforce those 
rights. Is that a carrying out of any 
promise that there should be an aboli- 
tion, or a substantial abolition, of the 
status of slavery in Zanzibar? Now the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment may think that that is an effective 
method of extirpating slavery in Pemba, 
but the best proof that it is not an 
effective Measure, is that, according to 
Vice-Consul O’Sullivan, only 20° or 
30 slaves have been restored to free 
dom during the six months following the 
publication of this Decree. And there 
is another thing to be pointed out, al- 
though I am not quite confident about 
it. I state it, however, upon the pretty 
good authority of my hon. Friend behind 
me, and it is that, practically, the Decree 
is unknown among the slaves. It is no 
use doing these things piecemeal. Either 
the thing is right or it is wrong; if it 
is wrong that you should take slavery 
under the British flag—and I think it 
is not only wrong but infamous—you 
ought to take the most simple and direct 
means of extirpating it. Let me pursue it 
further, because I should have thought 
that some sort of procedure would have 
been invented under this clause by which 
the slaves could have had the means of 
originating the proceedings themselves. 
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So much for the second article. I have 
only got one more article in this docu- 
ment to refer to, number five, which re- 
fers to the status of women, and I think, 
it is a very remarkable article to have 
appeared under any Government in this 
country. Although I am not a purist 
in any particular sense,, nor do I want 
to talk the language of Exeter Hall— 
for I don’t much believe in the language 
of Exeter Hall—I think hon. Members 
will be rather shocked by what is con- 
tained in this Clause. The article simply 
amounts to this, that if a man has a 
dozen girls working in the fields, and 
who otherwise might be free, all he has 
to do is to turn them into his concubines, 
and he can keep them for the rest of 
their lives. (Mr. Curzon dissented.) 
Will the right hon. Gentleman distin- 
guish between the consequences of this 
Clause and any suspicion he may have 
in his mind. I do not make any impu- 
tation of a motive, and I have not the 
least doubt that what is revolting to me 
and others is revolting to the right hon. 
Gentleman. That is the obvious effect 
of the Clause. These people don’t want 
to part with their slaves; they are told 
that all they may do is to turn them 
into concubines, and they may keep them 
for the rest of their lives. I am _ per- 
fectly certain that all gentlemen, who are 
men of the world and possess common- 
sense, will not dispute that. I am cer- 
tain the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self will not approve of it, and I don’t 
think he will deny that that is the 
natural consequence and result of the 
Clause. Now, I want to say this for 
myself. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, it is a simple matter, I know, 
but if the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government will set to work to put an 
end to this abomination, I don’t think 
any of us on this side of the House 
would object. I don’t think we are 
unaware of the difficulties there are in 
dealing with a country of many cen- 
turies, or rather zons; we are not at all 
insensible to the difficulties which a civi- 
l:sing Power has to encounter when it 
goes to a country which is shrouded in 
a thick cloud of darkness. At the same 
time, is it a little money that is wanted? 
For my part, I would object to the 
money. But what is it that is wanted? 
It is nothing in the world but a firm 
determination to put an end to this 
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blackguard business—for it is a black- 
guard business—and to restore to these 
wretched people their freedom. These 
poor creatures probably do not know 
anything at all, and you have to tell 
them of their position. If the Govern- 
ment would do that, and approach the 
matter in the spirit which I have indi- 
cated, I don’t think any difficulty would 
be experienced from any member of this 

House. 

*Mr. CURZON: The speeches which 
have been delivered by Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, the moderation 
of which I desire to recognise, will give 
me the opportunity of removing many 
misapprehensions that appear to exist 
upon this matter. Hon. members have 
shown a greater moderation than has 
been exhibited by some of their clients 
in the newspapers. I have, of course, 
seen the letter of Bishop Tucker, to which 
my right hon. Friend, the Member for the 
Honiton Division, referred. J have read 
the series of letters from Mr. Burtt, the 
missionary in Pemba, and I entirely 
agree with the hon. Member for Chester- 
field, when he said that those letters 
constituted a grave indictment of the 
honour of Her Majesty’s Government, 
accusing, as they do, the Government of 
a reluctance or an inability to fulfil 
assurances that have been publicly made 
in this House. That is a definite chal- 
lenge, and I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of accepting it, and of refuting 


the evidence upon which it is based. 
The speeches to which the Hous« has 
listened this evening, contain, in the 


first place, a general charge against the 
Government, and then a number of de- 
tailed and specific charges. The general 
charge is in this form, that the Decree 
of April, 1897, has been shown in opera- 
tion to be a dead letter, that little or no 
effort is being made to carry it out, and 
the hon. Member for Chesterfield even 
went so far as to insinuate that British 
officials and Arab officials were acting 
together in a sort of conspiracy to defeat 
the ends of justice and to violate the 
pledges that have been given by 
the Government in this House. 
The words of Bishop Tucker have been 
quoted, and they are even more strong. 
He says that by the Decree of last year 
a cruel wrong was done to the servile 
population of Pemba, and that it has 
proved to be a Decree of enslavement 
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rather than of emancipation. Well, let 
us call to mind what this Decree was, 
and what were the assurances that were 
given with regard to it. The Decree was 
one for the abolition of the legal status 
of slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba—that is, for the abolition of the 
system under which the master of a slave 
enjoyed certain rights over the person 
and property of ‘his slave under the 
Mahomedan law, supported by the 
Mahomedan courts of the country. We 
were asked to abolish that system, and 
to introduce into those islands the system 
which had been so successful in India in 
1843, and I invite hon. Gentlemen, and 
especially my hon. Friend (Sir Robert 
Reid)—who, ‘with his legal acumen, need 
not be reminded of the distinction I am 
about to draw—to remember that the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery is 
not the same thing as the abolition of 
slavery itself. If slavery itself is abol- 
ished every slave becomes ipso facto free 
from that moment; he is free to run 
away from his master or his service, and 
to do what he pleases ; and in the islands 
of which I am speaking, had slavery 
itself been abolished, it would have been 
in the power of 140,000 persons out of 
a population of 220,000 at once to quit 
the service upon which they were en- 
gaged, and to sweep in a great wave of 
disorder across the surface of those two 
islands. But what does it mean when the 
legal status of slavery is abolished? It 
uieans that every slave is at liberty to 
before a court established for that 
ptpens, and to claim his freedom. All 
has to do is to go before that court, 
prove his identity, claim the liberty to 
which he entitled, and receive the 
papers which register that fact; and no 
court can, from the passing of the De- 
claims upon him by 
his former master. I venture to think 
my hon. Friend opposite has some- 
what confused these two different things 
abolition of the legal status of 
slavery and the abolition of slavery itself. 
! would remind the House that it was 
the abolition of the legal status of slavery 
which was always demanded by the right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite. You 
may look back at their speeches, at the 
petitions of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
at the addresses of the various mission- 
ary and I defy you to find 

single one in which it was not the aboli- 
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tion of the legal status of slavery which 
was asked for, and was promised by suc- 
cessive Governments in this House. And 
why did these societies and individuals 
ask for the abolition of the legal status 
of slavery, and why did the Government 
grant it? It was for the simple reason 
that all of us desired to effect a great 
social revolution with the minimum of 
social and economic disturbance. We 
wanted to strike off the shackles of these 
poor people, and at the same time not 
to ruin the industry of these islands ; 
and, therefore, I venture to say that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are not quite fair, or, 
at least, have not good memories, if 
they confuse these things, and now accuse 


the Government of having broken its 
pledges. At the present moment it is in 


the power of every slave—or every 
former slave, for no slave now in effect 
exists—in the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba to go and claim his freedom. A 
great many have done so—a great many 
more than hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
any idea of—but a great many have not 
done so; and why? Because their 
masters have wisely offered to substitute 
for the former conditions of their ser- 
vice new conditions, under which the 
same people can continue to work for 
them for a definite wage. The system of 
paid labour is everywhere in _ these 
islands replacing the system of forced 
labour; and there are, I assure the 
House, hundreds of slaves who, attached 
to the soil upon which they and _ their 
wives and families have lived for many 
years, satisfied with the new conditions 
of service under which they are now em- 
ployed, have, instead of going to the 
courts to claim their freedom, settled 
down under the new conditions on the 
old spot. IT venture to say that that is 
a state of affairs which ought to be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. 
Does anyone dispute that? Is there a 
man in this House who wiil contend that 
if these people are attached to the place 
where they have lived and worked, and if 
they allowed to substitute free for 
servile labour, and to continue in the 
position of free men, instead of acting as 
slaves, that is a bad condition of things. 
and impediments ought to be put in the 
way of it? 


are 
are 


Mr. McK ENNA (Monmouth, North) : 
That is romance—it is not the f 
ought to be, 


fact. It 


but it is not. 
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*Mr. CURZON: But the sources of in- 
formation from which I speak to-night 
are really superior to those which can be 
in the possession of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. ‘The state of things in the 
islands is really such as I have described, 
and if that be the case I think both sides 
will agree that it is a state of things 


which ought to be encouraged. I turn 
to the particular charges which have 
been brought in this connection. The 


first charge is one of the greatest im- 
portance, and it is one to which I am 
very glad to have an opportunity 
of turning, because it has been 
the subject of great misconcep- 
tion. It is the charge about 
concubines. In the Decree which was is- 
sued last year, two paragraphs are found 
upon one point, as to which Her Majesty’s 
Government entertained no doubt what- 
ever—namely, as to the inexpediency 
and injustice of interfering with the 
family arrangements of the people. That 
Decree declared that so far from being 
attended with hardship or cause of com- 
plaint, the lot of the concubines who 
bore children, was not an irksome 
one, as they held a position scarcely 
inferior to that of a wife; and the Sul- 
tan was, therefore, to be assured that no 
interference was contemplated with the 
family rights to which so much value was 
attached. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dumfries has said to-night that 
this was a provision at which every 
honest man ought to be shocked, and 
Bishop Tucker, in a letter to the Zimes, 
which has been quoted, called it “an 
iniquity beyond description.” But at 
whose suggestion was it that we intro- 
duced this indescribable iniquity? It 
was by the advice of the representative 
of the Society, of which the spokesman 
in this House is the hon. Gentleman. 
He will not deny that three years ago 
the Anti-Slavery Society sent out to 
Zanzibar Mr. Donald Mackenzie, who 
came back and wrote a strong paper in 
favour of the abolition of the legal status 
of slavery, but who told Sir A. Hard- 
inge that, in his opinion, concubinage, 


one of the most. difficult factors 
of the slavery question, would have 
to be retained, even if slave labour 


was abolished, as it was so essential a fea- 
ture of Arab domestic life, especially 

that part of the Moslem world, that inter- 
ference with it was practically impossible. 
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Mr. J. A. PEASE: So far as 
I am aware, that opinion of Mr. 
Donald Mackenzie was never en- 


dorsed by any Society in this country, 
and I believe he came to _ the 
conclusion owing to the arguments of 
certain officials im Zanzibar, who were 
known to be against the abolition of 
o 
slavery. 
*Mr. 


CURZON: But the question is, 


is it an honest opinion or not? And Mr. 
Donald Mackenzie’s opinion does not 


stand alone. You will find in the same 
Blue Book the statements of two lady 
missionaries who may be presumed to 
bave proper regard for the sacred in- 
terests of their sex. Miss Green writes— 


“The effect on the slave women themselves 
of suddenly abolishing slavery would 
be disastrous, for though I am _ sure, 
some from affection, and some from family 
ties, would stay with their mistresses, the 
majority would leave them, and unless some 
great effort was made, een and sin 
would abound unlimited.” 


I turn to the report of Mr. O’Sullivan, 
Vice-Consul in Pemba, who is a confirmed 
liberationist. He says :— 

“It would be undesirable, I consider, to m- 
clude concubines in any scheme of liberation 
which may be decided upon. I am confident 
that the Arabs would strenuously oppose and 
bitterly resent any interference with the in- 
mates of their harems.” 


Why were these persons excepted from 
the scope of the Decree? I know it is a 
delicate subject to speak on, and I hope 
I shall speak on it with respect, but I 
invite hon. Members to dissociate them- 
selves from the ideas which ordinarily, 
in this House and in this country, con- 
nect themselves with this name. You 
must remember that we are dealing with a 
Mahomedan country, with Mahomedan 
institutions, and under Mahomedan law; 
and, as Mr. O’Sullivan says in respect of 
the island of Pemba, the condition of 
these women is very different from that 
of ordinary slaves. They are required 
only to perform the slightest domestic 
work; when they bear children they 
cease to be slaves and their children are 
lecitimate. It is clear, therefore, that 
these persons, of whom I am speaking, 
are not slaves in the ordinary sense of 
the term, but are really wives in a coun- 
try where polygamy is an institution ; 
and I definitely assert it as my honest 
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opinion that if we had freed these per- 
sons we should have grossly and unneces- 
sarily affronted the most deeply-rooted in- 
stincts of the Arab nature, and should 
have prepared for ourselves very serious 
social trouble. What is it that my hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for 
Dumfries, insinuates? He says that a 
man has merely to declare that any slave 
girl is a concubine, or to announce his 
intention to treat her as one, in order to 
be able to evade the Decree, and to retain 
her in slavery. No such thing has been 
done, I believe, or can be done—it would 
be a dishonest evasion of the Decree. 


Sr. R. REID: Does any doubt 
exist that the fact that a woman 
concubine excludes ier from 
the chance of liberation? You cannot 
ask what is the motive for putting her 
in that position. 


is 8 


*Mr. CURZON: That is exactly what 
we do ask. The only persons to whom 
that part of the Decree applies are, if I 
may use the word, bond-fide concubines, 
who have acquired that status in the 
household of their masters, which cannot 
be claimed in favour of a slave who is 
only a potential concubine. Any woman 
treated as the hon. Gentleman suggests, 
would only have to go before the Court 
and state her case. Let me also point 
out that the section of which I am speak- 
ing, is but a small section of the entire 
community. Mr. O’Sullivan says there 
are only 2,000 concubines in Pemba. 
The whole of the rest of the female slave 
population of Zanzibar and Pemba are 
absolutely free, and have only got to 
claim their freedom in order to receive 
it to-morrow. That is a clear and defi- 
nite statement, to which the Govern- 
ment adhere. I pass on to the more 
specific cases which have been brougkt 
before us. 


Mr. BAYLEY: I should like to ask 
whether the inhabitants of Pemba have 
to go to Zanzibar to claim their freedom ? 
*Mr. CURZON: That is a very impor- 
tant point, and I will come to it in a 
moment. 


I pass to the specific cases, 
which appear in the letters of Mr. Burtt. 
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The hon. Gentleman below the Gangway 
said there was no reason to disbelieve the 
evidence of Mr. Burtt. I shall show that 
there is absolutely no reason to believe 
it. Mr. Burtt is a missionary, who repre- 
sents the Society of Friends on a 
plantation in the island of Pemba, 
and he has written a series of letters 
to the Times, which have been published, 
with sensational photographs, by the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and circulated through- 
out the country. He brings forward a 
number of cases in which he accuses 
the Wali of Pemba having failed—of 
having, indeed, refused—to carry out the 
terms of the Decree. When we saw those 
statements, which I think the hon. 
Gentleman opposite was kind enough to 
send to me at the Foreign Office, we 
at once sent out a copy of them to tur 
Arthur Hardinge, at Zanzibar, and in- 
structed him to make inquiry. He went 
to Pemba, and announced his intention of 
holding a Court of Inquiry. The 
Vali, who had been accused by Mr. 
Burtt, emphatically denied every accu- 
sation, and asked to be confronted with 
his accuser. Sir Arthur Hardinge then 
asked Mr. Burtt to attend. I may say 
it appeared Mr. Burtt was not acquainted 
with the language of the country, and 
had had to rely on an interpreter, who 
was imperfectly acquainted with English ; 
but will it be believed that Mr. Burtt 
declined to produce the interpreter, and 
himself asked to be excused from attend- 
ing the inquiry? Sir Arthur Hardinge 
pointed out the inferences which would 
naturally be drawn there and in this 
country from that conduct ; but Mr. Burtt 
said he had supplied names and dates 
and places, and that was enough. How- 
ever, Sir Arthur Hardinge determined, in 
spite of these discouraging circumstances, 
to investigate these charges, and did so. 
I will deal with two of them. One has 
been mentioned in this House to-night. 
The other has been mentioned by Bishop 
Tucker, and I will deal with the latter 
first, because it is the most aggravated. 
Mr. Burtt, in his letter, made this state- 
ment— 





“Only a few days ago a case came under 
my notice in which a young female slave 1e- 
fused either to allow her master to seduce her 
or to be made one of his concubines, and ter- 
ribly had the poor girl to suffer at his hands 
in consequence. Complaint was made to the 
Wali, but no redress was obtained, and I pre- 
sume she has had to submit and suffer.” 
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And it is upon that statement, greedily 
accepted without any examination by 
Bishop Tucker, that he remarks: 


“We learn with a shameful indifference that, 
under the shadow and shelter of the protection 
afforded by Great Britain, the charmed circle 
of womanly sanctity, which is every girl’s birth- 
right, is obliterated and trampled in the dust.” 


This charge proved upon inquiry to be 
entirely false. The girl came before the 
Court. She testified that some time 
ago she had become the voluntary mis- 
tress of a man, and that he, loving her, 
wished to legalise his position with her 
under the Mahomedan law, by making 
her his concubine. She, not caring for 
him, declined, and appealed to the Wali 
for protection. The Wali gave it ner 
and restored her to her mistress, since 
which she has not been interefered with. 
That is the extent to which the charmed 
circle of womanly sanctity has been 
trampled in the dust by the Arab and 
British authorities in Pemba. I take 
the second case, which has been men- 
tioned in the House to-night. This is 
the statement of Mr. Burtt, which was 
read out by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site— 


“Last week I visited the prison here, and 
found three female slaves heavily ironed, who 
stated that their master had not given them 
proper food, and when they asked to be 
allowed to go into the town and find work, 
and earn money for their food and for him, he 
refused, and ordered them to go to work en 
his shamba. This they declined to do, and 
came and complained to the Vali, who forth- 
with committed them to prison for seven days, 
with shackles on their legs, for refusing 
to work for their master. On the Wali being 
questioned as to the cause of their imprison- 
ment, he admitted it was for the offence stated 
above ; and, when asked if this was not con- 
trary to the law, he said he knew it was, and 
then remarked, ‘ But, then, the women do not 
know that they can be free.’ He promised, 
however, that they should be set at liberty at 
once, but when I next inquired. they weve 
still in prison.” 


I may say that these are the four women 
who figured in the photos in the leaflets 
issued by the hon, Gentleman, and 
disseminated for the information of the 
constituencies in the recent elections in 
this country. What are the facts about 
these women? Three of the four were 
slave girls who left their master, who, on 
his part, complained to the Wali. The 
Mr. Curzon. 
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Wali said they could not be allowed tu 
live upon the streets as they were then 
doing, and if in three days they did 
not find some occupation he would be 
obliged to shut them up as vagrants, 
They did not comply with the injunction, 
and, after the lapse of the three days, 
they were shut up for one week. At the 
end of that time they were let out, they 
have obtained employment, and they 
have not since been interfered with. 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, South): Were 
they ironed while shut up? 

*Mr. CURZON: I think it is quite 
possible, under the circumstances, but 
I do not see that that affects my point 
or weakens my case. It is a matter of 
prison regulations. Perhaps hon. Mem 
bers know that such things as handcutfs 
are in use in this country. 


DAVITT : 
*Mr. CURZON: I do 
say anything offensive. 
ready to apologise. I did not mean to 
say anything in the least personal; I 


Mr. Yes, I was ironed. 


not desire to 


I am quite 


was only tempted to say what I did by 
the interruption of the hon. Gentleman. 


The fourth girl in the photo was not a 


slave girl at all, but was put into 
prison in connection with a _ case 
of assault and wounding. I have 
now dealt with two of the cases 
alleged by Mr. Burtt. I have here 


a list of each of the cases named by him 
in his letters to the Zimes, but I will not 
the House by further exposing 
their inaccuracy, and I will only say 
that we propose to lay the papers 
on the Table, and so put the 
whole evidence before the House of Com- 
mons. There is, however, one other 
point in connection with Mr. Burtt. He 
concluded with a general charge against 
the Arab officials, to the effect that they 


detain 


|had never come to understand the first 
| principles of justice, and had not the 


slightest desire to see justice done or 
freedom given ; and when he was asked by 
Arthur Hardinge, to whom this 
sweeping accusation applied, he had 
to admit that it applied to no one bu. 
the Wali, whose vindication I have 
already given to the House. I come now 
to the point which was raised by the 
hon. Member for Chesterfield, who 
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asked just now whether slaves in Pemba 
were not required to go to Zanzibar to 
claim their freedom. I think there has 
been some misconception on this point, 
even in the island itself, because there 
is evidence in these letters, that Mr. 
Farler, who was appointed to superintend 
the execution of the Degree, was of 
opinion that slaves in Pemba had to go 
to Zanzibar to get their freedom. I need 
hardly say that that was a complete 
illusion on his part; and, as far back 
as November, Sir Arthur Hardinge, in 
reply to Mr. Burtt, told him no such 
steps were necessary, and that any slave 
desiring freedom. could, either by him- 
self or through application to Mr. Farler 
or Mr. O‘Sullivan, or to any missionary, 
apply to the Court ; that the Court had 
no authority to send him to Zanzibar, 
but that the case of his freedom must 
be settled at once upon the spot, and 
that he must, on complying with the 
necessary conditions, be provided with 
papers testifying to the fact. 


Mr. BAYLEY: Do we understand that 
there is a Court at Pemba, which can 
give a man his freedom? 


Mr. CURZON: Yes, there is a Court 
at Pemba. which is specially instituted 
to give slaves their freedom without any 
reference to Zanzibar. 


Sm R. REID: Are any conditions 
exacted before the grant of freedom is 
made by the Court at Pemba? 


*Mr. CURZON: So far as I know, the 
only conditions exacted. are the satisfac- 
tory establishment of the identity of the 
person, and that he or she is the slave 
of a particular master. I agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, 
that if the procedure has been accurately 
described by him, it is unnecessarily 
cumbrous, and needs simplifying; and 
I shall be prepared to write out, and ask 
that it shall be as much simplified and 
made as rapid as is possible. It has 
been my duty to dispel some of the fic- 
tions which have been circulated, not 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, but by 
persons in the island, and I should now 
like to give the House what, we are 
informed, are the real facts of the case 
as regards the carrying out of the Derece. 
‘The hon. Member, who moved the 
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motion. said that only 20 slaves had 
been freed in Zanzibar. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: I stated that my 
information was not at all of a recent 
date. 


*Mr. CURZON: I am glad to hear the 

hon. Member say so, because as far back 
as July last—less than three months 
from the passing of the Decree—Sir 
Arthur Hardinge told us that 120 slaves 
had claimed their freedom, and he also 
said that the freed slaves, although will- 
ing to take work, were insubordinate and 
difficult to manage. On the 17th June. 
Archdeacon Farler reported that the 
news of the Decree was spreading rapidly, 
and that the slaves were recognising 
their freedom, but were disobedient and 
independent. He said— 


“When I first came here it was cruelty or beat- 
ing, but the letter of His Highness the Sultan 
has almost put an end to cruelty, and the 
Walis deal now officially with all cases of grave 
offence on the part of slaves.” 


On July 2nd, he wrote— 


“The slaves are getting very independent 
and to know their rights, and refuse to work 
at all if they think the work is not fair. 
Sometimes, when angry, they will bring serious 
accusations against their masters, without a 
shadow of truth in them.” 


He mentioned two cases in which the 
charges were proved to be quite false. 
Many of the slaves who applied for their 
freedom were given work for wages, but 
they soon proved to be hopelessly idle, 
transferred their services, and preferred 
to starve rather than work. On August 
29th, Archdeacon Farler visited Weti. 
He says— 


“We have visited Weti and inspected the 
prison, and made arrangements for new con- 
tracts between several parties of masters and 
their slaves.” 


Then I turn to the report, which I need 
hardly quote, of Mr. O’Sullivan, lately 
presented to the House. From it the 
House will see that he speaks of the 
greatly improved conditon of the prisons, 
the re-organisation of the native police, 
and in it he also says that the importa- 
tion of slaves has absolutely ceased. 
Well, Sir, that is, so far as the Govern- 
ment are acquainted with it, the real 
state of affairs in the island. I now come 
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to the question—how is it that so few 
slaves have so far been freed in Pemba? 
The hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment implied that under the Decree 
issued on the 6th April only 20 slaves in 
all had been freed in the island in six 
months, and he seemed to assume that 
the whole of the rest of the working popu- 
lation had remained in slavery. That is 
not quite correct. If he will continue 
to read that passage in the report he 
would see that avery definite explanation, 
with which I need not trouble the House, 
is given as to the reasons why the slaves 
had been so slow in applying for their 
freedom. But there is a further reason, 
not there stated, which is worth mention- 
ing, and that is that in Pemba it is not 
urban slavery but agricultural slavery, 
and the people on the island, who are 
satisfied with the condition in which they 
and their families have been accustomed 
to live, are content, as I have before re- 
marked, to accept wages in place of the 
old slave labour, and to remain on the 
estates with which they have been con- 
nected. At the same time, we are most 
anxious to spread the knowledge of this 
Decree to every hut and hovel in those 
islands. I do not deny for a moment 
that every step ought to be taken, and 
we are most anxious to take every step, 
to spread this knowledge of the Decree. 
It is for that reason tuat we asked Arch- 
deacon Farler, who is well known as a 
very strong advocate of liberation, 
to act on behalf of the Government, and 
to see that the Decree was properly 
carried out. In September last we sent 
special instructions to the Wali in Pemba 
directing them seriously to enforce the 
Decree. Sir, there are two other 
points raised by the hon. Gentleman, to 
which I must allude. One is the ques- 
tion of compensation. I will not argue 
the rights or wrongs of compensation 
now. The Government decided a year 
ago that they were bound by their word, 
and that has, I believe, been acquiesced 
in by the House. But the hon. Gentle- 
man has asked me whether this was 
not involving great expense upon the 
British taxpayer. Well, we have no 
reason to suppose that any claim will be 
made upon the British taxpayer. The 
number of cases in which compensation 
has been demanded is very small, and 
is well within the competence of the 
Zanzibar administration to deal with. 


Mr. Curzon. 
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As regards the question of a limit of 
time, I cannot see that that has any- 
thing to do with it, when the obligation 
is one of honour on our part, and if we 
had acted in the way that has been 
suggested we should, | think, have been 
giving away our own case. The other 
question to which I alluded was in regard 
to the mainland. Sir, my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House last 
year gave a pledge that, at the earliest 
possible date the abolition of slavery 
would be carried out on the mainland 
also, but the conditions are not favour- 
able at present for the carrying out of 
that task. In the first place, we must 
wait for the result of the experiment in 
the islands, from which we shall, no doubt, 


learn some useful lessons. Then there 
are one or two local conditions which 
heve greatly disorganised the labour 


market on the mainland. and brought 
many of the landowners to the verge of 
ruin. One is the construction of the 
Mombasa railway, which has raised the 
price of labour; and another, the temp- 
tation held out by missionaries to induce 
slaves to run away from their masters, 
and to settle on the mission land. But 
there is a third reason, which is this: 
that, with a troublesome rising going on 
in East Africa in the interior, we have 
enough on our hands, and we do not 
want to precipitate trouble upon the 
coast. I think I have now answered 
the various criticisms and remarks that 
have been made by gentlemen opposite, 
and I think I have said enough to show 
that, if upon the mainland we have not 
yet been able to carry out all that hon. 
Members opposite desire, yet the Govern- 
ment and the agents of the Govern- 
ment have endeavoured to honourably 
carry out their pledges, and I hope hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will not be so un- 
reasonable as to demand that the pre- 
scription which we adopted on their 
advice should be abandoned almost be- 
fore it has been tried. The proclama- 
tion was only passed last year, and 
has not yet run for ten months, and in 
that short space of time you cannot era- 
dicate all the social instincts and reli- 
gious prejudices—because you must re- 
member that slavery is a matter of 
religion to the Mahomedan—that have 
grown up in the minds of these people 
in the course of centuries. You cannot 
take a national character into your hands 
and twist it and shape it as if it were 
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putty, and you must consider past 
history. We do—and I repeat the 
assurance I have given—we do want to 
make this abolition of the legal status 
of slavery not a dead letter but a living 
and enduring fact ; we want the native 
courts to be genuine in the discharge of 
their responsibilities ; and we want every 
freed slave to be turned not into an 
idle vagrant, but into a free labourer, 
working for a recognised wage. I hope 
I have made this clear to the House. I 
must be allowed before I sit down to 
repeat my apology for one hasty expres- 
sion which [ used in reply to an 
interruption from an hon. Gentleman 
opposite. May I say that if hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would give us a helping 
hand in this matter ; if the Society which 
the hon. Gentleman so ably represents 
in this House, instead of rushing head- 
long into the 7'imes newspaper whenever 
any sensational letter comes from a mis- 
sionary at Pemba containing perfectly 
groundless and unsupported charges, 
would put themselves in correspondence 
with us, and endeavour to assist us in 
the honourable object we have both at 
heart ; and if, instead of prejudging and 
denouncing the Government for every 
step taken, hon. Gentlemen would give 
us credit for a little of that honesty and 
sincerity which we are only too ready to 
believe they possess themselves, I be- 
lieve that if they would only treat us in 
that way, we should, in a few years’ time, 
settle this vexed question of slavery with- 
out detriment to the peace or prosperity 
of the islands. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouth, W.) : 
The language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the beginning and end of 
his speech will not, I think, find sym- 
pathy in any part of this House. This 
is not a question which ought to excite 
Party feeling. The question of slavery 
has not, in these discussions, assumed a 
Party aspect, and no Party character 
attached to any single speech yet made 
in this Debate before the right hon. 
Gentleman rose. This is a matter upon 
which every person, I believe, in this 
House desires to obtain a satisfactory 
solution, but the right hon. Gentleman 
has made it the opportunity for an 
attack upon a man like Bishop Tucker. 
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Mr. CURZON: I really must inter- 
rupttheright hon. Gentleman, though I 
do so most reluctantly. I repudiate abso- 
lutely having made any attack upon 
Bishop Tucker. All that I did was to 
show that Bishop Tucker had, in a letter 
in the 7imes, supported and repeated, 
without adequate examination, charges 
made by a missionary, which I have 
proved, in evidence, to be false. 


*Srr W. HARCOURT: I express my 
own feeling on the subject. I say that 
the language used by the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs about Bishop 
Tucker is, in my opinion, considering 
the influence, the most proper influence, 
which Bishop Tucker has in East Africa, 
most unfortunate, and I think it will 
have the effect 


Mr. CURZON: What did I say? 
*Sm W. HARCOURT: The House 


heard what the right hon. Gentleman 
said. 

Mr. CURZON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman quote my words. I am very 
sorry to persist in interrupting, but I 
am sure the right hon. Gentleman does 
not wish to do me a great injustice any 
more than I desire to do an injustice to 
Bishop Tucker. He has made a very 
serious charge against me. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman quote my words? 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot from 
memory quote your words, but they will 
be reported, no doubt, and then it will 
be seen whether or not the right hon. 
Gentleman did severely censure Bishop 
Tucker. 

Mr. CURZON: Hear, hear! 


*Smr W. HARCOURT: Well, I say that 
was a most unfortunate course for the 
right hon. Gentleman to take on a ques- 
tion of this kind. I do not think Bishop 
Tucker deserves any censure. The only 
question we have to consider is really this. 
Are we doing all we ought to do, or all 
we can do, to put an end to the system 
of slavery in Pemba? That is the 
only question before us, and not any dif- 
ference between the Under Secretary and 
Bishop Tucker or anybody else. That 
difference is really immaterial, and 
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I only mention it in order to pro- 


test against his being made _ the 
scapegoat in this discussion. This ques- 
tion of slavery in these countries 


has been for several years, and upon 
many occasions under discussion in the 
House of Commons. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that nobody ever 
proposed the abolition of slavery. That 
is not so. My right hon. Friend behind 
me, who so persistently and ably brought 
this matter up for discussion in the 
House, most distinctly dealt with it upon 
that footing, advocating emancipation 
pure and simple. Upon a former oc- 
casion the present Colonial Secretary, 
totally dissatisfied with the statement cf 
the Government of the day on this sub- 
ject, came forward and said— 


“Ts it consistent with all we have done and 
said in the past, that what is practically the 
British flag should fly over slavery?” 


That was said in 1895, and the only 
question we have now to ask ourselves 
in 1898 is—Is the British flag to con- 
tinue to fly over slavery? That is a very 
plain and simple matter, and it has 
nothing to do with letters in the Times 
or anything else. The question is—Is 
the British flag flying over slavery to- 


day! That is a matter upon which the 
House can judge and upon which 


the Government can act. I, therefore, 
hope that without the least regard to 
Party, or the question raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the House will 
proceed to vote upon the immediate 
issue—whether or not, in their opinion, 
slavery ought to go on in those islands. 
That is a very definite issue. The ques- 
tion which the Colonial Secretary asked 
upon a former occasion, we ask now. He 
was dissatisfied with the course that was 
taken at that time, but the Government 
of which he is a Member are now respon- 
sible, and are they prepared to act upon 
the principle as stated by the Colonial 
Secretarv? That is a definite matter 
upon which the House of Commons can 
pronounce an opinion. Well, now, Sir, 
as to these documents, these articles 
which have been drawn up. The right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken as if it was 
inconceivable that there should be aboli- 
tion of slavery. I hold in my hand what 
professes to be a translation of the De- 
cree. I don’t know whether it is a mis- 
take or not, but it professes to be a 
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document. declaring what has been done 
in Zanzibar and in Pemba. Now, what 
is the heading? It is “The Abolition 
of Slavery in Zanzibar.” That is the 
heading, and it professes to be an official 
translation of the Decree abolishing 
slavery, issued by the Sultan on the 8th 
of April. 


Mr. CURZON: That is not our head- 
ing. 

*Sirr W. HARCOURT: It may be 
that it is not part of the document; 
that it is no part of the Decree. Now, 
the Decree as I have got it here, pro- 
fesses to carry out what the Colonial 
Secretary calls “the abolition of slavery 
under the British flag.” 
it is done. It is done in this extra- 
ordinary way. First of al!, all claims 
made, of whatever description, before any 
Court of public authority, with respect 
to the relations of master and slave, shall 
be referred to the District Court. Well, 
now, that Court, as I understand it, is 
administered by the Vali. I have 
nothing to say against the Vali, but I 
venture to think that if you want to put 
an end to slavery under the British flag 
you should have the authority of the 
British Government to do it, and 
you never will really accomplish the 
object which you aim at if you do not 
carry this thing out under British super- 
vision. It is quite true, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, that the people are 
of the Mahommedan religion, and that 
they do not look upon slavery as a thing 
to be got rid of. It is the English belief 
and English faith alone that can do any- 
thing in this matter to put an end to 
slavery. Therefore, if you are to do any- 
thing at all, it ought to be done under 
British administration, whatever the 
machinery may be that you employ. 
When you come to consider that these 
ignorant slaves are to be themselves the 
promoters, and carry on as it were 
a litigation .which is to end in their 
freedom, the thing, on the face of 
it, is doomed to be a failure. It 
cannot be _ otherwise. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said—and I 
could not understand that part of 
his speech—that the slaves who were 
emancipated were “disobedient and i 
dependent.” Well, it is very much the 
nature of a slave, when he is emancipated, 
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to be disobedient and independent. 
These men, the moment they are eman- 
cipated, would become independent. Do 
I understand that when they are free 
they are to be subjected, in the well- 
known phrase, to forced labour? Are 
these men, when their slavery has been 
abolished, in the words of the old 
Southern States of America, to be men 
“held to labour,” because that was the 
euphemism for slavery. What is the 
meaning of denouncing these emanci- 
pated slaves? The right hon. Gentleman 
has described what bad fellows they were 
—that they were “disobedient and inde- 
pendent” ——— 


Mr. CURZON: They were really not 
my words; I was quoting from the 
letters of Archdeacon Farler, the repre- 
sentative of the Government in the 
Island of Pemba. 


*Sr W. HARCOURT: Very well, 
then, I do not want the Government 
to be represented by men who say 
that slaves who are emancipated are 
independent.” I 
strongly desire that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman shall instruct his agents in future 
not to be impatient of the independence 
oi any emancipated slaves; and, at all 
events, if we gain that, it will have been 
something gained in this matter. Well, 
Sir, the question is: Is not the thing 
condemned by the fact that the number 
of these slaves is 200,000, and that they 
are to be emancipated at the rate «f 40 
per month! I want to know when this 
will end. I do not know whether 
the present Government’ will last 
until the final emancipation of 
200,000 slaves at this rae of 40 
per month, of these independent 
and disobedient men. We make 
no charge against the Government 
of desiring not to see the eman- 
cipation of the slaves; but we want to 
point out that the methods they are 
pursuing are not adequate. I have no 
doubt the Government desire, as any 
Government would desire, that slavery 
under the British flag should be 
abolished ; but what we are contending 
for is, that the methods they are pur- 
suing are not the proper methods, and 
are not adequate methods. Now, the 
extraordinary thing is that the right hon. 
Gentleman talks of the small number of 
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men in respect of whom compensation 
was paid. That is a very striking fact, 
because compensation is only claimed by 
those men who have owned slaves under 
the old law; but the great majority of 
these slaves have never been legally 
slaves at all, and that proves that the 
condition of things is that these were 
men who were illegally held in slavery 
altogether, and that there was no ques- 
tion of compensation at all. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman complains that the 
missionaries have been inducing slaves 
to run away from their masters. Why 
should they not be induced to run away? 
Has the right hon. Gentleman ever read 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or the history of 
the runaway slaves in the Southern 
States of America? These men were 
legally slaves, but when they are 
illegally, by the laws of the country, held 
in slavery, why should not the mis- 
sionaries induce them to become free 
and independent men? But the right 
hen. Gentleman charges these mis- 
sionaries with inducing the slaves to 
leave the condition of slavery in which 
they are. I cannot understand the 
observation made by the right hon. 
Gentleman upon this subject. He 
really seems to think that it is the duty 
of these illegal slaves to remain with 
their masters, and anybody who induces 
them to leave their masters is doing 
something which he ought not to do, 
and that the slave who frees himself is 
wrony in preferring liberty to slavery, 
and the company of the missionaries to 
that of the slave master. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman came to 
deal with the question of the article— 
that article with reference to the ques- 
tion of concubines, and he waxed very 
warm about the opinions and feelings of 
Mahomedans upon the subject. But 
I want to know, can you give any 
example of where you are setting to work 
to do away with slavery when you 
Lave made a similar condition! Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman gave his 
strong opinion upon the matter; but, 
Sir, the hon. Member who sits behind 
me has given his opinion, which I 
venture to say, with every respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, is as good an 
opinion upon this subject as his; but he 
did not stop there. He gave us another 
opinion. If there is any man who is an 
authority in East Africa, it is Sir John 
Kirk. Any man who knows Africa 
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knows he is one of the best adminis- 
trators in the country, and, now, let us 
see what Sir John Kirk says in a letter 
to my hon. Friend— 





“T object to female slaves being exempted 

from the operation of the new law, and left in 
slavery. I do not consider that any practical 
difficulty would have arisen had the law been 
made of universal application.” 
That is an absolute contradiction to the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and a contradiction by the man who is 
most capable of giving the House an 
opinion upon the subject. I hope the 
Government will really alter that article, 
which makes this exception in the case 
of female slaves, an exception which Sir 
John Kirk thinks totally unnecessary. 
If that is so, I cannot think that the 
Government will have any desire to 
insist upon an article which certainly 
does not read pleasantly at first sight. 
Now, Sir, upon this whole matter let 
us see what it is that we ought to do in 
the House of Commons, without any 
party feeling or prejudice. Let us ask 
ourselves, are we going on with this work, 
which we all believe to be a necessary 
and honourable work, as fast as we ought 
and as effectually as we ought? I cannot 
help thinking that as this work was 
commenced to be undertaken in 1895, 
and this is the third year since it was 
undertaken, and last year—the Jubilee 
year of the Queen—the Proclamation was 
issued, it is a work which should be 
speedily accomplished. We are not get- 
ting on with it as we ought to do. There- 
fore, I do hope that we shall have an 
assurance from the Government that 
the methods by which the emancipation 
of slaves shall be effected. shall be more 
rapid, more reasonable, and more effi- 
cient ; and that these roundabout methods 
of procedure shall no longer be insisted 
upon; above all, that the British 
authorities shall themselves undertake to 
see that the thing is done, that it shall 
not be left inthe hands of Mahommedan 
administrators, but the Gevernment 
shall make themselves directly cognizant 
and directly responsible for the carrying 
out of a work in the prosecution of 
which I believe both sides of the House 
are equally interested. 


Rienut Hon. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
ask the House to listen to me for more 
than a few minutes, and I should 
not have intervened in these pro- 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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ceedings to-night had 

that it appears to 
hon. Gentleman has implied a luke. 
warmness on our part in _ dealing 
with this question of slavery, which cer- 
tainly we are not open to, and has im- 
plied a virtue on his part to which, t 
think, he has very little claim. The 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba have now 
been under the dominant control of the 
yovernment of this country since, I 
think, the year 1891 or 1892. In the 
years which have elapsed since that 
period, the right hon. Gentleman has had 
a leading share of control in the policy 
of the country for a large portion of the 
time. Let anybody ask himself in what 
years, since 1890, most has been done 
towards the liberation of slaves in the 
islands! The Party to which I belong, 
both in Opposition and in Office, have 
shown a great desire to further the cause 
of freedom. The zeal of the right hon. 
Gentleman has been demonstrated in 
acts, and in words even, only since he 
went into Opposition. And for him to 
come down and lecture us, and pose as 
the great advocate of freedom as against 
the Party who sit on this side of the 
House, really is absolutely ludicrous in 


it not been 
me the right 


face of the undoubted historic facts 
which we all have at our command, and 
within our most recent memory. Do 


not let the right hon. Gentleman or his 
friends suppose that I think that they 
are less earnest than we are in the cause 
of the abolition of slavery. I make no 
such absurd charge. I know they are 
anxious to do it; but I think they will 
admit, on their side, that it is a little 
unreasonable to be so very much alive 
to the extreme difiiculties of the pro- 
blem while you are in office, and to see 
no difficulty at all in sweeping away the 
whole system at one stroke of the pen 
directly you get into Opposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman forgets that the 
steps we have taken, and which are now 
criticised by him and his friends, are 
steps taken, I was almost going to say, 
upon the very advice of those who now 
pose as our critics. We are told we 
ought to have done much more than 
abolish the legal status of slavery. Sir, 
to abolish more than the legal status of 
slavery would be to go against the ad- 
vice of Bishop Tucker and other mis- 
sionaries. And when the right hon. 
Gentleman quotes Bishop Tucker, as he 
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has a perfect right to do—the Bishop 
being a great authority on the subject— 
let him remember that in this case it is 
Bishop Tucker’s advice we have taken. 
No doubt, one result of proceeding to 
deal with the problem of slavery, by 
abolishing the legal status, is that the 
actual process of liberation may be some- 
what slower than it otherwise would be. 
That may be true, but the right hon. 
Gentleman has, in the first place, not 
ventured to say that the gradual process 
is less beneficial than the sudden pro- 
cess in such matters; and, in the second 
place, he has greatly exaggerated the 
slowness with which that beneficial pro- 
cess is being carried on. He quoted 
statistics, furnished by the hon. Gentle- 
man behind him, and which at any rate 
I do not want, to the effect that only 40 
slaves a month have appealed to the 
court for their freedom; and he bases 
upon that premise the erroneous conclu- 
sion that it is only 40 slaves a month 
who have obtained their freedom. There 
is no connection whatever between the 
premise and the conclusions. The slaves 
are widely acquainted—I hope they are 
universally acquainted—with the fact 
that the legal status of slavery is 
abolished, and that they can obtain their 
freedom. One of two courses is open to 
the slave. He may go to the court and 
take his freedom; or he may go to his 
master, and say— 

“T have a right to my freedom. I am now 
a free man under the laws of the country. I 
am satisfied that I can leave your service, but 
I am prepared to work for you for a wage.” 
And that is the process which has gone 
on to a much greater extent than the 
legal process, which the right hon. 
Gentleman erroneously thinks is the sole 
and only measure of the success of the 
action the Government has taken. Of 
course, we have no statistics as to the 
number of slaves who have made new 
conditions with their former masters, 
we have not the power to get or give 
them, but there seems every ground to 
believe that they are far in excess of the 
number of slaves who have found it neces- 
sary to go to the court. Every man in 
this House will admit that, of the two pro- 
cesses, the first is far the smoothest and 
most beneficial, and the one least likely 
to cause social revolution and difficulty. 
For the House must remember that, how- 
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ever desirable it may be to carry out 
such a change of the law as we are en- 
deavouring to accomplish in Pemba and 
Zanzibar—and nobody can think it more 
desirable than I do—no such great social 
revolution can be carried out without 
much suffering. The result itself 
may, in the main, be beneficial—I be- 
lieve that they are almost wholly bene- 
ficial—but the change itself in no 
country in the world has yet been carricd 
out without a great deal of difficulty and 
friction, and evil—subsidiary evil, if you 
like, but still evil. If we can find a plan 
—as, I believe, under the advice of 
Bishop Tucker and his friends, the Anti- 
Slavery Society, we have done—of carry- 
ing out this great change without undue 
friction, we deserve, in my opinion, not 
blame, but credit for what we have done. 
The House may rest assured that the 
policy, so far from being inimical to the 
cause of freedom, is the very policy which 
is likely to place that cause on a solid 
and permanent basis. I do not know 
that I need deal with any of the subsi- 
diary sarcasms of the right hon. Gentle 
man. The right hon. Gentleman de- 
nounced Archdeacon Farler for having, 
in a report which my right hon. Friend 
read to the house, described the 
slaves, who claimed their freedom, as 
being disobedient and independent, 
and, indeed, as having all the 
other virtues of the present Liberal 
Party. But I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man was unduly hard on us when he criti- 
cised us for appointing Archdeacon Favr- 
ler as our assistant and adviser in the 
process of extinguishing slavery in Zan- 
zibar and Pemba. He was appointed at 
the very request of the gentlemen who 
sit behind the right hon. Gentleman. He 
had been well known for many years for 
his strenuous and arduous work in the 
cause of liberation, and that cause had no 
firmer friend in East Africa, or elsewhere, 
than this gentleman now attacked by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. It does 
appear to me that never was anybody 
worse situated for criticising us in this 
matter than the right hon. Gentleman. In 
office he did nothing, and when we come 
into office and try to do something he 
attacks us for not doing more; and then, 
when his indictment is closely examined, 
it turns out that the things for which 
we are chiefly attacked are the things 
which we have done at the instance and 
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by the advice of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
of which, in Opposition, the right hon. 
Gentleman is glad to make himself the 
spokesman. Under these circumstances, 
I hope the House will not agree to this 
Amendment. We are all at one in our 
earnest desire to carry out the policy to 
which both sides of the House have now 
committed themselves, and the House 
may rest assured that no measures will 
be left unattempted by us which may 
bring this great social reform to a suc- 
cessful issue, without carrying in its 
train more than the inevitable minimum 
of evil which any social revolution must 
necessarily carry with it. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) : I should de- 
plore if - this subject were in 


any way to be treated as a Party 
question, because it is a matter that for 
many years past has been one of the 
utmost importance. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
the point that has been raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and by 
the Under Secretary, was practically that 
he did not propose to abolish slavery— 
that it was not possible at one fell swoop 
to liberate all the slaves at Zanzibar. 
But I think it is understood on both 
sides of the House—it certainly is on this 
side of the House—that, if it is to be 
abolished, it is not to be a dead letter, 
but that it was to be carried out at the 
earliest possible moment, and that it was 
to be carried out earnestly. I am afraid 
that the right hon. Gentleman is some- 
what sanguine as to the steps which have 
been taken towards the abolition of 
slavery in Zanzibar, and as to the likeli- 
hood of its being altogether abolished. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that a good 
many slaves were being liberated without 
the operation of the court, but simply 
went to their masters and claimed their 
freedom. But that is certainly contrary 
to the report of a gentleman who was 
sent out to inspect and report upon the 
subject, for he says that slaves were 
being retained as slaves who had no 
knowledge of the position—the legal posi- 
tion—in which they had been placed, 
and they did not know that they could 
obtain their freedom. Could not the 
right hon. Gentleman take such steps as 
would bring the matter more to the 
knowledge of the slaves themselves, or 
do something more than has been done 


Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
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at the present moment? We understand, 
from the official reports, that these pro- 
clamations have never been published 
except in Arabic. I certainly think, and 
others think, that the proclamations 
should be published in the language of 
the slaves themselves, so that those who 
were able to read them should be in a 
position to explain their purport to their 
fellow-slaves. I am glad to hear that it 
is not a fact that these slaves, in order 
to obtain their freedom, have to go 
through all sorts of formalities, and that 
they have not to be sent in any case to 
Zanzibar. But it is a fact, as the right 
hon. Gentleman says, that they are some- 
times sent from Pemba to Zanzibar in 
order to obtain their f.eed m. These 
slavery formalities will be in future, as 
far as possible, abolished, so that the 
slave will be able to obtain a summary 
freedom. And I should like to go fur- 
ther. I certainly consider, Mr. Speaker, 
—and I think there is a great deal of 
force in what I desire to impress upou 
the right hon. Gentleman—viz., that in 


every case where these demands 
for freedom are heard in_ the 
native courts, there ought to be 
some English representative present 


not only to give confidence to the slaves 


but also to see that justice is done. As 
regards the compensation which the 


right hon. Gentleman referred to, what 
we do think with regard to that matter 
is this—whether it would not be worth 
while to .consider the advisability of 
stating that after a certain date no fur- 
ther compensation will be paid—in order 
to see whether, by adopting that course, 
it will induce the masters of their own 
free will to bring the system of slavery 
to an end shortly themselves, in order to 
obtain that compensation which they 
will not otherwise obtain later on. Under 
present circumstances I think there can 
be no doubt that there is almost uni- 
versal ignorance as to their proper legal 
status on the part of the male popula- 
tion themselves. There is, of course, a 
great deal of opposition on the part of 
the Arabs to allowing the meaning of 
the proclamations to be widely known, 
and consequently there are very many 
difficulties in the way of any person who 
desires to obtain his freedom. Somethiig 
has been said with regard to the ad- 
ministration of these Acts. There is no 
doubt that the chief is a man of very 
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great ability—a man who has done more 
public service in the proposed abolition 
of slavery than anybody else—but we 
can hardly expect that he would be 
anxious to endeavour to carry out these 
proclamations as some impartial new 
man. And, Mr. Speaker, I am afraid 
that his opinions are well known to the 
Arabs of Zanzibar, and they consider that 
so long as he is there they need not 
themselves very much trouble about the 
abolition of slavery. We have had argu- 
ments so fully stated on both sides of 
this House with regard to this matter 
that I do not propose to carry it further, 
but what all of us do feel, and _ fecl 
strongly, is that this matter has con- 
tinued too long, and we do desire, by 
raising our voices in protest this even- 
ing, not in any way to say anything at 
all adverse to the Government, but to 
do that which the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes us to do, viz., to strengthen the 
hands of the Government in the work 
which they have undertaken, and I 
earnestly trust that this Debate will do 
something towards bringing about the 
consummation we all desire, but I do re- 
gret that neither in the speech of the 
Under Secretary of State, nor in that oi 
the First Lord of the Treasury, have we 
had any adequate promises with regard 
to this matter. It is a very lamentable 
thing on the part of my hon. Friend that 
he should have over and over again in 
this House to raise this vexed question, 
but the full justification for his action 
has been shown by the fact that when- 
ever he has raised this question he has 
obtained satisfactory concessions from 
the Government of the day, and we are 
all at one in hoping that this Debate will 
lead to further concessions. 


Question put. 


The House 
Noes, 181. 


divided:—Ayes, 120; 


Main Question again proposed. 


CotoneL Sir C. E. HOWARD VIN- 
CENT (Sheftield, Central) : I rise to pro- 
pose the Amendment which stands on 
the paper in my name. I regret that 
there is such a very short time to-night 
for the discussion of so complicated a 
subject. I will not detain the House 
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longer than I can possibly help, but the 
House will realise that a matter of this 
sort has necessarily to be stated some- 
what fully. Sir, although I make re- 
ference in this Amendment to the West 
Indian colonies, it will not, I hope, be 
thought that I complain in any shape or 
form of the attention that has been given 
to those Colonies in the Speech from the 
Throne. Indeed, I think it is very doubt- 
ful indeed if the relief that is proposed 
does not come altogether too late. At 
all events, I am rejoiced by the recogni- 
tion made by the Government that the 
position of affairs in the West Indies has 
been 


“ Artificially stimulated by the system of 
bounties to the producers and manufacturers 
of beetroot sugar maintained in many Euro- 
pean States.” 


I notice that the Speech goes on to say: 


“There are signs of a growing opinion in 
these states that this system is injurious to 
the general interests of their population.” 


I think that that exactly indicates what 
is the result of Measures of that sort. 
The result has been that every year 
fresh duties and greater exactions in the 
way of Customs regulations against our 
trade have been made in every part of 
the world. I cannot, of course, antici- 
pate the remedy which the Government 
prepose as regards the West Indies. 
This, however, I may say at once, that 
the belief of the Chairman of the recens 
Royal Commission, that the only suit- 
able remedy is by countervailing duties, 
is a belief that is shared almost unani- 
mously by the people of the West Indies 
as expressed by mass meetings, the re- 
ports of which have now come over from 
Barbados, Saint Christopher, and others 
of the West India Islands. As regards 
myself I can only say this, that I have 


received a positive mandate from 
my own constituents not to vote 
for any pecuniary aid for 
the West India Colonies unless 


steps are taken by the Government to 
get rid of these foreign bounties. But 
it is not only a question of the West 
Indies and of the sugar industry. The 
bounties have ruined the West Indies. 
They have compelled the Government to 
come forward to tax our already over- 
taxed people. The bounties have closed 
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more than half the sugar refineries whicn 
existed 15 years ago in this country ; 
they have deprived thousands of employ- 
ment and laid a large amount of capital 
idle. But this evil as regards the sugar 
industry is not half—is not indeed a 
tithe—of the injury which has been done 
to the staple trade of this country by 
foreign bounties and hostile tariffs, and 
other fiscal means. I am surprised that 
the colossal increase in the importation 
of foreign manufactured goods shown by 
the trade returns of last year, and the 


alarming decrease in the exports of 
British manufactured goods has not 
been referred to in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech. Indeed, I may al- 
most say that it would look as 
if the Board of Trade hardly 
existed at all. Everybody knows that 


my right hon. Friend, the President cf 
the Board of Trade, is a very active and 
industrious man, and we all appreciate 
the great exertions that he made lately 
in endeavouring to arrange the lament- 
able dispute in the engineering trade ; 
but I hope my right hon. Friend is not 
going to rest on his laurels, or to rest 
from his labours. The other day he gave 
a humorous extract from his diary. It 
ran, for last Saturday :— 


“10.30. Went to Board of Trade; found 
robody. 
“12 noon. Went to Cabinet Council; did 


nothing.” 


No one who knows the indefatigable zeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his un- 
swerving devotion to his duties, would 
take this humorous diary too seriously, 
but, at any rate, it would seem to afford 
something like a ground for the exemp- 
tion from the Queen’s Speech of ell 
matters relating to the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. There is 
nothing about alien immigration, or the 
promised legislation on that subject, al- 
though the number of immigrants had 
increased to nearly 50,000 last year ; and 
there is no reference to any trade or 
labour subject. It is true that last year 
we passed the Prison Goods Act, and 
since that Act has been. placed on 
the Statute Book no complaints of 
the importation of prison goods 
have been received. At any rate, I 
have received none, and as before the 
Act was passed I had received very 
many, I think that is some evidence to 
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show that the measure has been ex- 
tremely valuable. I may just say that 
Mr. Bateman, the new Comptroller- 
General of the Commercial and Statisti- 
cal Department of the Board of Trada, 
under my right hon. Friend’s direction, 
has made very considerable changes in 
the form in which the Trade and Naviga- 
tion Returns are presented to this House ; 
and I take the opportunity of thanking 
my right hon. Friend for his directions 
to Mr. Bateman in this connection. I 
do invite very seriously the attention of 
every hon. Member to the Trade Returns 
for last December. They are most clear, 
and they show a lamentable condition of 
things. They show that in 1897 the 
imports were nearly £10,000,000 more 
and the exports nearly £6,000,000 less 
than in 1896. They show an excess of 
imports over exports in 1897 of 
£157,000,000, while the exports of the 
United States exceed the imports by 
356,000,000 dollars. They show that we 
exported £8,700,000 less of textile fabrics, 
and that we imported £85,000,000 worth 
of foreign manufactured articles—more 
than ever before, £14,000,000 worth of 
miscellaneous articles, and £1,000,000 
worth by the Parcel Post. All these 
£100,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods—ten times the importation of 
manufactures 40 years ago—could have 
been made in this country by British and 
Irish labour, instead of by foreign arti- 
sans, who thereby earned between 
£30,000,000 and £40,000,000 in wages. 
I make no apology for continually bring- 
ing these matters before the House. it 
is what Central Sheffield has sent me 
here to do. These are matters that con- 
cern the very life of my constituents. 
They would be the very last to complain 
if their exports had received equal treat- 
ment at the hands of foreigners that we 
extend to the imports of foreign coun- 
tries. In a fair field Sheffield can well 
hold its own. The right hon. Gentleman 
the leader of the Opposition, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean—who I observe have left 
the House directly a labour subject has 
come before it, although they were here 
five minutes ago—spoke on Tuesday with 
tears in their eyes at the effect whicn 
had been produced upon British trade 
by the state of affairs in Madagascar and 
Tunis. If the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Leader of the Opposition, and the right 
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hon. Baronet who sits below the Gang- 
way, are so sincere in their apprehen- 
sions as regards British trade, I am very 
much surprised that they are not here to- 
night and have not studied these Returns 
for themselves. It is no question what- 
ever of Party ; and if, when they spoke so 
vigorously the other night, it was not 
really the interests of British trade 
which animated them, but merely the 
desire to make some little hit against 
Lord Salisbury, I say it is a most un- 
fortunate condition of affairs for the 
creat industrial masses of this country. 
Everybody knows that Lord Salisbury 
iakes a common-sense view of these mat- 
ters, and he has repeatedly expressed 
himself in that direction, and, I believe, 


he would do all in his power to give 
British trade the full rights which, in 


common-sense, it ought to enjoy, but he 
fears—as I think, needlessly—to go in 
advance of public opinion. Already the 
Goverrmeut has done much by last year 
shaking us free of those Commercial 
Treaties with Germany and France which 
so seriously handicapped us, and the re- 
sult has shown that there was no ground 
for the fears that were expressed 
that a renunciation that character 
would be adversely taken by the 
people of this country; on the con- 
trary, there is a unanimous chorus of 
approval of the action taken by the 
the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. But there is 
much more than this to be done. I have 
here the Dingley Tariff of America, which 
was passed in July of last year, and 
which puts duties of 40 to 60 per cent. 
on one-third of what we sell to the 
Americans. Then there is the French 
Tariff, with its duties up to 50 per cent. 
on the goods they buy from us, as com- 
pared with the free market we give to 
four times the quantity of goods the 
French sell to us. And what, Sir, is the 
result of a state of affairs such as this? 
The result is that many firms—I may 
mention, for instance, Messrs. Oldham 
and Messrs. Priestley, and there are 
many others—have removed their plant 
and capital to France, and, while em- 
ploying no British labour whatever, 
paying no contribution towards our 
taxation and duties, they command the 
British market just as easily as they 
did when they were established here, 
and, in addition, they command the 
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French market. There was a decrease 
last month in the exports of textile 
fabrics by half a million, a decrease of 
three and a quarter million pounds in 
the importation of raw materials for tex- 
tile manufactures, a decrease of £500,000 
in the exports of machinery and wearing 
apparel, while nearly £8,000,000 worth 
of foreign manufactures were imported 
to what Mr. Cobden declared was the 
workshop of the world. And so it was 
before he established free trade without 
reciprocity. I am sorry not to see the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hallam- 
shire in his place. He made a very 
notable declaration in the course of last 
year, and, as nobody will dispute his 
long commercial experience, I may quote 
what he said. He declared— 


“That this country cannot support its pre- 
sent population unless we are able to maintain 
our export trade with foreign countries, ana 
that we are gradually being beaten out of.” 


But it is not a question of duties alone. 
There are, as everybody knows, who is 
engaged in the slightest degree with our 
export trade, harassing Customs exac- 
tions to which British goods are sub- 
jected by foreign States—Custom House 
detentions for paltry offences, fines for 
misdescriptions, misweights, and what 
not. Cases have been recently brought 
to my notice in which the French and 
Spanish Customs have persistently 
harassed goods from Sheffield by placing 
every kind of difficulty in the way. It is 
not only in regard to sugar that Ger- 
many and other countries give bounties, 
to our most grievous injury. The Mer- 
chandise Marks Committee of last year 
reported in these words— 


“The Committee has had evidence of the 
increase of bounties and subsidies granted by 
foreign Governments to their national lines of 
shipping, expressly designed to foster foreign 
trade in national bottoms, and officially de- 
clared to have done so. Moreover, some 
foreign State railway administrations have 
adopted a system of reduced rates from inland 
ports to seaports, and for long distances, by 
which prejudice has been caused to British 
interests.” 


The hon. Member for West Perthshire, 
President of the Shipping Exchange, 
gave evidence 


“That in 1896 these subsidies amounted to 
about £45,000 in respect of the German East 
and South Africa lines alone, or about equal 
to their earnings.” 
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Even so as to German lines to India, 
Australia, and America, and to some of 
the French lines competing with us. 
“But it is not only,” said the hon. Member 
for West Perthshire to the Committee, “boun- 
ties which have to be considered, but the inter- 
national wrong done by State railway aid in 
low through rates. They give a special rate of 
carriage of 10, 15, or 50 per cent. less than 
what is intended for British ships loading 
alongside them in the docks; and this enables 
them to ship hardware from the Continent at 
19s. 6d. per ton less than from Sheffield or 
Birmingham or any British port.” 


I submit, on the grounds I have briefly 
enumerated, that the artificial stimulus 
given to foreign competition with the 
staple trades of the United Kingdom by 
foreign tarifis, bounties, and other fiscal 
means, should receive quite as much o/ 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as the state of things produced in 
the West Indies by similar means. The 
duties, bounties, and fiscal exactions 
which are raised against us in every port 
in Europe, and, indeed, throughout the 
world, are most hostile to the welfare 
and the well-being of the working masses 
of the country, and tend to increase the 
number of unemployed and the number 
of paupers. I have brought this matter 
before the House mainly in consequence 
of a recent public declaration of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
is, first and foremost, the trade of the 
United Kingdom, the retention of what 
we have, and the taking steps to secure 
that by no means whatever shall other 
markets be closed against us, and mono- 
polised by any other country to our pre- 
judice. The House, I am sure, will 
recognize that I have put a complicated 
matter before them, in circumstances of 
some difficulty, and I apologize for having 
detained them at some length. I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name. 


*Caprain R. G. W. CHALONER (Wilts., 
Westbury): I think, Sir, the present is 
a particularly opportune moment for the 
consideration of the matters with which 
the Amendment proposed by my hon. 
Friend deals, in that our memory is now 
fresh with the result of that terrible 
strike which has taken place in one of 
the great trades of this country; and, 
think, if we consider the reasons of that 
strike, we shali find that they are closely 
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interwoven with the subject of this 
Amendment. Everyone knows that these 
strikes are brought about by the action 
of the Trades Union leaders, and I would 
venture to press this upon the Trades 
Union leaders of this country. The ob- 
ject of Trades Unions, I take it, is to 
protect labour from the tyranny of 
capital, and also to keep up, so far as 
they can, the wages earned by the 
labourers. But I venture to say that the 
efforts of these Trades Union leaders 
are entirely in the wrong direction. The 
reduction in wages that has been brought 
about is inevitable, for the simple reason 
that, owing to the competition from: 
abroad, the employers of labour are 
obliged to reduce their working ex- 
penses, and one of the first of those 
expenses to be reduced is naturally 
one of the heaviest—namely, that 
of the price of labour. If, there- 
fore, the labour leaders would turn their 
attention to endeavour to keep up prices, 
they would be benefiting the working 
classes, instead of running their heads 
against a brick wall as they have been 
doing. Foreign nations are now attack- 
ing us in every direction, not only in 
their own markets, but even in our own 
Colonies and Dependencies. What we 
have to consider is whether we intend to 
allow them to deprive us of our trade by 
means of tarifis, while we are unarmed, 
and, therefore, unable to -compete with 
them, or whether we should not arm 
ourselves with the same weapons that 
they possess. and fight them on the same 
terms. I believe we are all in favour of 
Free Trade, but at present we do not 
possess real Free Trade ; it is a one-sided 
sort of Free Trade, by which we suffer and 
foreign nations derive the benefit. On 
the other hand, if we could arm ourselves 
with the weapon of a tariff which would 
enable us to meet them on their own 
ground on level terms, the _ result 
would be that we should be able 
to get markets now closed to us 
open to our export trade, and in 
that way not only the whole trade of the 
country, but the working classes theni- 
selves would benefit. I will not detain 
the House at this late hour with any 
further observations, but for thes: 
reasons, and in the hope that, if no abso- 
lute action can be promised, the right 
hon. Gentleman will be able to assure 
us that this proposal will receive his 
sympathetic consideration, I beg to 
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second the Amendment proposed by my 
hon. Friend. 


Amendment proposed :— 


“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the artificial stimulus given to foreign 
competition with wne staple trades of tue 
United Kingdom by foreign tariffs, bounties, 
and other fiscal means, should receive the at- 
tention of Your Majesty’s Government simul- 
taneously with the condition there brought 
about of certain of Your Majesty’s West Indian 
Colonies, and particularly in the increase to 
£100,000,000 last year in the importations of 
foreign manufactures, and the decline of the 
exports of British and Irish produce, and the 
consequent displacement of labour” (Sir 
Howard Vincent). 


Question, “That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Main Question again proposed :—Dec- 
bate arising. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: Sir, none can be surprised, 
knowing the views held by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, that he should 
have taken the very earliest oppor- 
tunity he could of bringing before 
the attention of the House the ques- 
tion of tariffs, in which we all know 
he takes such an interest. He has 
gone over a vast number of extremely 
important points in connection with the 
subject, points involving a great mass of 
detail in an extremely short time, and 
we are all very much obliged to him for 
having concentrated his remarks in the 
brief way he has. I will endeavour to 
emulate my hon. Friend in the way of 
brevity in the remarks I have to make. 
Sir, my hon. Friend has raised the ques- 
tion of bounties, and on that point I am 
entirely in accord with him. As the 
House knows, we are engaged in negotia- 
tions for the purpose of endeavouring to 
bring together a Conference of Powers, 
in the hope that the Conference will re- 
sult in the abolition of sugar bounties 
which have done so much harm to our 
West Indian Colonies. I am certainly 
not one of those who believe in the ulti- 
mate advantage of bounties even to the 
countries that grant them, and I do not 
think that any Member of the House, 
in whatever quarter of the House he sits, 
will be prepared to defend the systen 
of bounties from any point of view I 
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believe the whole House would welcome 
the abolition of bounties if it could be 
brought about by some action of the 
Powers who give them. My hon. Friend 
has spoken of bounties in addition to 


those connected with the sugar in- 
dustry. He referred to the Report 
of the Comittee on the Merchandise 


Marks Act as showing that bounties 
were given in increasing quantities to the 
shipping of foreign countries, and, I think, 
especially to German shipping. This 
kind of bounty is, of course, of a different 
order altogether to the sugar bounties 
of which we are endeavouring to get rid. 
These so-called bounties are given in the 
form of subsidies, and with regard to 
them it must be remembered that 
this country is not altogether free 
from the same kind of thing. They 
are subsidies given for the purpose 
of establishing quick communications by 
sea, and services are performed in return 
for the subsidies which are given. 
Whether these subsidies exceed the value 
of the services rendered or not is a ques- 
tion which it would hardly be possible 
to discuss with any hope of arriving at 
a satisfactory result. But whether 
that be so or not, if we were convinced 
that these subsidies were in excess of any 
services rendered, I would like my hon. 
Friend to point out any means by 
which we could stop them being 
given. He referred to another matter— 
namely, the Inland Railway charges in 
Germany and other countries, which un- 
doubtedly do give to the lines of steamers 
belonging to those countries an advantage 
over those possessed by shippers in this 
country, and I think that, having regard 
to the fact that we in this country 
endeavour to secure that there shall 
be no preference whatever given 
to any person or body of per- 
sons in the matter of railway 
rates, we are entitled to make some re- 
presentation on the same score when 


opportunity arises to foreign Govern- 
ments. I may tell my hon. Friend 
that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in accordance with 
a suggestion made from the Board 
of Trade in connection with the 
new German tariff, is making a re 


presentation on the subject with a view 
to endeavouring to see whether Germany 
will not do as we do in this country, 
and place their Railway tariff in such 
a position as will secure that no parti- 
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cular body will have an advantage which 
is so injurious to our traders here. That 
representation will be made, and we hope 
that the German Government will see 
their way to meeting us in that matter. 
I hope my hon. Friend will be satisfied 
with my assurance that we are alive 
to the facts that he has put before us, 
and that we are doing what we can to 
endeavour to secure the advantages for 
which he seeks. My hon. Friend drew 
a rather melancholy picture of the posi- 
tion into which the country was getting 
in consequence of the duties and the 
tariff regulations of foreign countries, 
and he referred to the increase of our 


imports of manufactured goods and 
the decrease in our export trade. No 


doubt it is the fact that there has been 
an increase in the import of various 
manufactured articles, but not to such 
an extent as he imagines. 


Cotone, Sirk HOWARD VINCENT: 
I got my figures from the Board of 
Trade returns themselves. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My figures do not 
agree with those cited by the hon. Mem- 
ber. My information is that the hon. 
Member is not correct in giving one hun- 
dred millions as the increase. There is 
no doubt that the imports of manufac- 
tured articles have increased, but it 
must not be taken that the whole of these 
articles, although they are manufactured 
articles, are really altogether completely 
manufactured. A very large proportion 
of these articles are things which in 
effect form the raw material for manu- 
facture in this country. 

Cotone. Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
Might I ask, then, why they are not 
classified as raw material! 

*Mr. RITCHIE: They would not be 
properly classified under the head of raw 
material, but practically they are 
partially manufactured here, so that 
although they appear as _ foreign- 
manufactured articles, they are, in 
effect, raw material for manufacture 
in this country. It would be im- 
possible at this hour of the night 
to enter into the economic argument with 
regard to this matter, but I will only say 
that while I regret to see our exports 
scmewhat decreased this last year, the 
quantity of imported manufactured arti- 
cles coming into this country does not 
alarm me. Indeed, so far from the coun- 
try being in the melancholy state de- 


Mr. Ritchie. 
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scribed by the hon. Member, I do not be- 
heve that at any previous time this coun. 
try has been in a more healthy condition. 
When my hon. Friend speaks of displac- 
ing our labour, I would remind him that 
the returns of the unemployed in the 
trades Unions of the country up to the 
time when the unfortunate strike and 
dispute occurred was much less than had 
been the case for years past—vory 
much less; and, further, the prosperity 
of the working classes of this country at 
the present time is shown by the very 
great increase that has taken place year 
by year in all the excisable articles of 
consumption, and so with regard to the 
savings banks deposits and other indi- 
cations of prosperity. The condition of 
the working classes cannot be described 
otherwise than as one of prosperity— 
greater prosperity than in any previous 
period. Therefore, although the statistics 
that my hon. Friend has given may not 
be altogether satisfactory, they certainly 
do not show that the country is in an 
unhealthy condition. With regard to the 
decrease in the exports, the amount of 
decrease is not large ; it is, I think, some- 
thing like six millions, and that is quite 
sufficiently explained by the abnormal 
condition of things in several of our 
best markets. Take, for instance, the 
state of things in India. In consequence 
of the famine and pestilence which un- 
fortunately visited that country last year, 
the exports have naturally fallen off con- 
siderably. So with regard to China. The 
state of China has been such that she has 
not had that buying power which she for- 
merly possessed, and therefore a falling 
off in our exports to that country was 
perfectly natural. So with regard to 


the United States of America. The 
currency tariff troubles have had a 
very considerable effect upon our 
exports to the United States. There 
are other causes. which I need 
not trouble the House with. We 


are sorry to say that the exports did go 
down last year, but the amount by which 
they have fallen is nothing to be alarmed 
at, and when we come to consider the 
dislocation of trade caused by that dis- 
astrous strike to which my hon. Friend 
the Seconder of the Amendment has re- 
ferred, I do not think there is very much 
to be surprised at. My hon. Friend has 
made a few pertinent remarks in revard 
to that unhappy trade dispute. In my 
opinion, the barriers which are erected 
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against our trade in foreign countries, 
are nothing like the barriers which are 
erected often by ourselves. I hope that 
one good result of this unfortunate dis- 
pute will be to convince the working 
classes that the only method by which 
they can hope to encounter success- 
fully the keen competition which 
faces them in every quarter of the 
globe is by endeavouring to work 
in harmony with their employers, 
and to turn out as much work in as little 
time as possible. I was informed by 
one who knew thoroughly well what he 
was speaking of in regard to this strike 
that if the freedom for which the masters 
contended, in the carrying on of their busi- 
ness, was secured by them, he hoped and 
believed that the cost of production in 
this country, in some of our great 
manufacturing trades, would be re- 
duced by something like fifteen per 
cent. Well, Sir,. if it be true 
that by our own trade troubles and 
disputes, by unduly insisting on certain 
conditions for the carrying on of work, 
we raise the cost of manufacturing opera- 
tions in this country by ten or fifteen per 
cent., I say that we ourselves raise up a 
greater barrier against our export trade 
than any barrier raised by any foreign 
country. My hon. Friend seems to think 
that we should better gain entrance into 
foreign and neutral markets by adopting 
protective tariffs. My own view is exactly 
the contrary. I have yet to learn that 
a protective country can, as a consequence 
of protective tariff, produce articles 
for sale in neutral markets at less cost 
than we can. I have yet to learn that 
the fact of the manufacturer hav- 
ing to pay more for the machinery 
which he employs, more for much of the 
material that he uses, because of an 
import duty, will put him in a better 
position to compete against a country 
which has perfect free trade. I do not 
believe it is so for a moment. If we were 
to abandon the policy of free trade, which 
has done so much for this country, it 
would make our position, in competing 
with foreign countries, much more 
difficult than it is. Sir, my hon. Friend 
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has a right to ask that we should use 
every endeavour to lessen the difficulties 
which face us; he has a right to ask 
that the Government should omit no 
effort to procure greater facilities for 
our trade and to-open up new markets. 
I am satisfied that the declarations re 
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cently made by Members of the Govern- 
ment as to their determination not to 
allow this country to be shut out of the 
markets which they have a right to enter, 
and to do their utmost to secure that 
the territory which they possess, and 
which they protect in other parts of the 
world, shall not be handicapped by the 
operations or the actions of foreign 
Powers, embody a policy which has met 
and will continue to meet with 
the approval of the country. 
I hope that in the few words I have said 
I have convinced my hon. Friend that 
what we can do we will do; but we can- 
not agree that the proposition which he 
urges with so much energy and earnest- 
ness would be at all likely to carry out 
the end he has in view, and certainly the 
methods he proposes are not methods 
which can be adopted by the Govern- 
ment of this country. My hon. Friend 
has referred to many other matters, to 
which I would have liked to allude but 


Gracious Speech. 


for the lateness of the hour. He re- 
ferred to the great increase in Ger- 
man shipping. I can only say there 
has undoubtedly been that increase 
that he speaks of, but the increase 
in German shipping, which he says 
has been brought about by — sub- 
sidies, is not to be compared for a 
moment with the great increase which 


has taken place in our shipping, and if 
I had time to give the House some sta- 
tistics with regard to these matters I am 
sure that even my hon. Friend would be 
convinced that, so far from having any- 
thing to be afraid of with regard to com- 
petition of that kind, we can face with 
equanimity any competition which is 
likely to arise. Sir, I hope my _ hon. 
Friend, having discharged the duty 
which he thought was imposed upon 
him by the representation of Sheffield, 
will not consider it necessary to trouble 
the House to go to a division, but will 
be satisfied with the assurance I have 
given him. 

CotoneL Sr HOWARD VINCENT: 
A‘ter the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and his assurance that he 
will do everything he possibly can in the 
direction at which I am aiming, I do 
not think it is necessary to trouble the 
House to divide. I ask leave to with- 
draw my Amendment. 

Leave to withdraw being refused, the- 
Amendment was put and negatived. 
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Main Question again proposed— 


Motion made, and Question, “That the 
Debate be now  adjourned,”—(‘r. 
Patrick O’ Brien)—put and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
COMMITTEE. 
Tue SECRETARY to rue TREASURY 
(Sir W. H. Watronp, Devon, Tiverton) . 
I beg to move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
control the arrangements for the kitchen and 
refreshment rooms in the department of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms attending this House; that 
the Committee do consist of 17 Members ; that 
Mr. James Bailey, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Richard Cavendish, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. 
Thomas Curran, Mr. Horatio Davies, General 
Goldsworthy, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Kearley, Mr. 
Lafone, Mr. Llewellyn, Colonel Lockwood. 
Mr. Macdona, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. P. J. 
Power, Mr. William Redmond, and Lord 
Stanley be Members of the Committee.” 


*Sr W. LAWSON = (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I think, Sir, this Motion 
cannot be allowed to go without som: 
observation. Last year the Chairman of 
this Committee informed us that they 
intended to do something with regard to 
the sale of drink in this House which the 
Attorney General had declared two days 
before was carried on, in his opinion, in 
an illegal manner. They said they were 
going to do something, and upon their 
stating that I made no objection to the 
Committee being appointed what fol- 
lowed! They brought in a Bill—a most 
amazing Bill—with regard to this 
matter. Of course, I cannot go into that 
now, but this Bill, instead of being 
brought on at the proper time, when we 
could discuss it, was brought on night 
after night at 12 o’clock, when it was 
impossible to discuss it. I do not know 
what the intention now is, but I should 
like, before this Committee is appointed, 
to hear from the noble Lord opposit», 
who, I presume, will be in the Chair 
again (of course, we should all wish 
that), some statement as to what the in- 
tention of the Committee is, whether thev 
intend to carry on the sale of drink 
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within the precincts of this House in a 
manner which the Attorney General has 
declared in his opinion to be illegal, or 
whether they intend to take any steps 
to alter that state of things. If they do in- 
tend to carry on the sale of drink here 
after the opinion which the Attorney- 
General has expressed, I think it will be 
—if this is a Parliamentary expression— 
very little short of a public scandal. On 
this ground I shall certainly object to 
the appointment of the Committee until 
we have had some statement upon this 
matter. 

A LORD or roe TREASURY (Lord 
Sranuey, Lancashire, West Houghton): 
Sir, the answer to the question of the 
hon. Baronet is very simple. If the 
hon. Baronet will allow this Committee 
to be appointed, at their very first meet- 
ing they will tell him what course they 
will take. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork County, Mid): 
The noble Lord opposite is always 
kind enough to give us the very best in- 
tentions in the fewest possible words. A 
certain number of Members, some of 
whom happen to be here to-night, may 
propose to mark their appreciation of 
those intentions by at the proper time 
raising an objection to the undue amount 
of money spent upon this Committee. It 
is not my intention to raise any objec- 
tion to the personnel of this Committee, 
but I would suggest to the noble Lord 
that, instead of persisting in trying to 
appoint this Committee to-night, and 
yutting us to the trouble of a division, 
he should postpone it till Monday or 
Tuesday, when the material matters of 
fact can be gone into. The noble Lord, 
as Chairman of the Committee, receives 
£2,000 a year, whereas his predecessor 
received only £1,000, and with all the 
intensified wealth which he enjoys at the 
present time, I do ask him, at any rate, 
to give our friends, not merely those sit- 
ting upon these Benches, but those sit- 
ting opposite—an opportunity of, at any 
rate, conversing over this matter. 

Tne Hoy. V. DUNCOMBE (Cumber- 
land, Egremont): I beg to move that the 
(Juestion be now put. 

Question put and agreed to. 

Main Question put and agreed to. 


House adjourned at five 
minutes after 12 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 11th February 1898. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


The Chairman of Ways and Means 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) reported that, 
in accordance with Standing Order 
79, he had _ conferred with the 
Chairman of Committees of the 
House of Lords, for the purpose 
of determining in which House of Parlia- 
ment the respective Private Bills should 
be first considered, and they had deter- 
mined that the Bills contained in the 
following List should originate in the 
House of Lords, viz.:—Aberdeen Cor- 
poration (Tramways): Aberystwith Gas: 


Agricultural Company of Mauritius: 
Bacup Corporation Water: Bakewell 
Gas: Belfast Corporation (Hospitals) : 


Belfast Harbour: Bideford and Clovelly 
Railway : Blackpool and Fleetwood Tram- 
road (Tramway Extensions): Blackpool 
Improvement: Blackpool Palatine Pro- 
menade Pier: Blackpool Sea Water: 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
way Company: Brighton Underground 
Railway: Buckie (Cluny) Harbour: 
Buenos Ayres Northern Railway: Bury 
Corporation: Caledonian Railway: Car- 
lisle Corporation Water: Central Elec- 
tric Supply : Chelsea Electricity Supply : 
Chipstead Valley Railway: Clergy 
Mutual Assurance Society: Clontarf and 
Hill of Howth Tramroad: Colonial 
Bank: Cranbrook and Paddock Wood 
Railway: Crowhurst, Sidley, and Bex- 
hill Railway: Dover Harbour: Dundee 
Corporation Tramways: Dundee Subur- 
ban Railway (Extension of Time): 
Eastern Telegraph Company: Edinburgh 
and District Water: Edinburgh and 
Leith Corporations Gas: Edinburgh Mer- 
chant Company: Exeter, Teign Valley, 
and Chagford Railway: Felixstowe and 
Walton Water: Filey Water and Gas: 
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Folkestone Corporation Water (Trans- 
fer): Folkestone Gas: Folkestone 
Water: Forres Water: General Power 
Distributing Company: Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway: Great North of 
Scotland Railway : Great Orme Tramway 
and Tramroad: Guy’s Hospital: Halifax 
Corporation: Hamilton Water : Heywood 
Corporation Water: Holmes’s Patent: 
Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junc- 
tion Railway and Dock: Inner Temple 
Buildings (King’s Bench Walk): Isle of 
Wight Railway (Brading Harbour and 
Railway): Kettering Water: Kingstown 
and Kingsbridge Junction Railway (Aban- 
donment): Lanarkshire and Dumbarton- 
shire Railway: Leicester Freemen: Lis- 
keard Corporation (Water): Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany: London and North Western Rail- 
way: London and North Western Rail- 
way (Steam Vessels): London and North 
Western Railway (Wales): London and 
South Western Railway: London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway: 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway : 
Manchester Carriage and Tramways Com- 
pany: Marianao and Havana Railway 
Company: Market Harborough Gas: 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (New 


Business. 


Works): Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board (Various Powers): Mersey Rail- 
way: Metropolitan Electric Supply: 
Midland Railway: Midland Railway 
(West Riding Lines): Midlothian and 
Peebles District Board of Lunacy 


(Water): Milford Docks: Morley Cor- 
poration (Gas): Morley Gas: Natal Land 
and Colonisation Company: Newcastle 
and Gateshead Water: Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Corporation: Newhaven and Sea- 
ford Water: Newhaven and Seaford 
Water Board: Newhaven Harbour: New- 
haven Harbour and Ouse Lower Naviga- 
tion: Newtown Water: North British 
Railway: North Eastern Railway: 
Norton and Halton Roads: Paisley Cor- 
poration (Loans): Patriotic Assurance 
Company: Portsmouth Corporation 
Tramways: Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 


Company: Redhill and Reigate Gas: 
Reigate Gas: Rochdale Corporation 
Water: Saint Marylebone Churches: 


Saint Matthew, Bethnal Green: Saint 
Thomas, Southwark, and Saint Saviour, 
Southwark: Seaham Harbour: Shering- 
ham and Beeston Protection: Shering- 
ham Gas and Water: South Eastern Rail_ 
way: Stirling Gas: Swansea Gas: Ten- 
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terden Railway: Todmorden Corporation 
Water: Todmorden Corporation (Water 
Transfer): Torrington and Okehampton 
Railway : Tyne Improvement: Tyne Im- 
provement Commissioners (Constitu- 
tion): Tynemouth Corporation Water: 
Upper Assam Tea Company: Waterford 
City Gas: Wath-upon-Dearne Urban Dis- 
trict Council: Windsor and Ascot Rail- 
way: Wirral Railway: Wolverhampton 
and Essington Mineral Railway: Work- 
ington Railways and Docks: Yeovil Cor- 
poration: Yeovil Gas. 


NEW WRIT. 

Sm WILLIAM WALROND (Devon, 
Tiverton): I beg to move that Mr. 
Speaker do issue his writ for the 
election of a Member of Parliament for 
the County of Wilts (Northern or Crick- 
lade Division), in the room of Alfred 
Hopkinson, Esquire, Q.C. (Chiltern Hun- 
dreds). 


Motion made and question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
CALENDAR OF IRISH STATE PAPERS. 


Srr THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
West): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury if he can state 
the reason of the delay in carry- 
ing out the calendar of the Irish State 
Papers; and. if he is aware that nothing 
has been done since Mr. Sweetman 
brought the calendar to a.p. 1251; and 
if he will take steps to have the work 
proceeded with immediately ? 


Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
There does not appear to have been any 
delay in carrying out the calendar of 
Trish State Papers. It is not the fact 
that nothing has been done since Mr. 
Sweetman brought the calendar to the 
year 1251. Mr. Sweetman himself, in 
four subsequent volumes, brought it to 
1307. Since then the Patent Rolls and 
Close Rolls, from which his materials 
were chiefly drawn, have been systemati- 
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cally dealt with. Eleven volumes of 
calendars for the period from 1307 to 
1509 have already been published, and 
others are in progress. In these the 
English entries have also been included, 
With regard to later periods, there are 
two exclusively Irish volumes in the 
press, the one beginning with 1599, the 
other with 1625. 


Reserve, and Militia. 


EFFECTIVES OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
what was the number of effectives of 
Field Artillery on 1st January of the 
present year, and what the increase, or 
the decrease, on the number of 14,064 
non-commissioned officers and men shown 
as effective on Ist January, 1896? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonn Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The effectives of the 
Field Artillery on the 1st January were 
14,171, being 107 in excess of the num- 
ber on the Ist January, 1896. 


STRENGTH OF INFANTRY OF LINE. 


Sir C. DILKE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War what was the 
strength of the Infantry of the Line on 
Ist January, 1898, as compared with the 
strength on ist January, 1897? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The strength of the 
Infantry of the Line on the Ist Janv- 
ary, 1898, was 131,815 as compared with 
132,636 twelve months previously. 


STRENGTH OF THE REGULAR ARMY, 
ARMY RESERVE, AND MILITIA. 


‘Str C. DILKE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War what 
was the strength of the Regular Army, 
Army Reserve, and Militia, together, on 
Ist January, 1898, as compared with the 


numbers of the same on Ist January, 
1895? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Non-Commis- 
and men of the 
Army Reserve, and 
numbered 404,026 


January in the 


sioned Officers 
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present year, as against 408,903 on the 
Ist January, 1895. The decrease of 
4,877 was distributed thus :—Regular 
Army, 1,162; Army Reserve, 799; and 
Militia, 2,916. 


CHARGES AGAINST WAR OFFICE 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
called to a leading article in the 7imes of 
the 3rd January last, on the subject of the 
official conduct of War Office officials of 
high standing in the public service, in 
which they are charged with a settled 
habit of furnishing misleading figures 
and garbled information, of attempting 
to hoodwink the Secretary of State for 
War, and of slippery double dealing ; and 
whether, in justice to these public ser- 
vants, he will cause an impartial inquiry 
to be made into the matter, and will pub- 
lish the report of such inquiry as to the 
truth or otherwise of these serious 
charges ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Lord Lansdowne 
has seen the article to which my hon. 
Friend refers. He deeply regrets that 
charges, apparently imputing habitual 
bad faith, should have been levellel 
against public servants in whose intey- 
rity and devotion to the public service 
he has implicit confidence. These 
charges are, in the Secretary of Stat>’s 
belief, without foundation; and he has 
no intention of instituting an inquiry 
into them. 


LOAN FUND BOARD (IRELAND) 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is the 
intention of the Irish Government to 
institute remedial legislation in relation 
to the Irish Loan Fund during the pre- 
sent Session? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): A Bill has been prepared, and 
will shortly be introduced in order to 
meet the present urgent necessity of 
providing means for recovering outstand- 
ing debts in connection with Irish Loan 
Fund Societies. Further legislation may 


ultimately be necessary ; but it would be 
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impossible for Government to undertake 
to deal with the general constitution and 
management of these societies at pre- 
sent, and perhaps it would only be fair 
to the societies to give them a period 
of grace during which it will be seen 
whether the new rules embodying the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
Inquiry have worked effectively. 


TRANSFER OF SOLDIERS WITHIN A 
CORPS. 

CotoneL WELBY 
beg to ask the 
of State for War whether his at- 
tention has been called to section 
83 of the Army Act of 1881, 44 and 45 
Vic. c. 58, in which it is enacted that 
soldiers of the regular forces, whether 
enlisted for general service or not, whea 
once appointed to a Corps, shall serve 
in that Corps for the period of his Arny 
Service, or during the period of such 
re-engagement as is in the Act men- 
tioned, unless within three months after 
the date of his attestation he is trans- 
ferred to any Corps of the regular force uf 
the same arm or rank of the Service by 
order of the competent military 
authority; whether the arrangement 
sanctioned in 1893, and recently en- 
forced, by which men enlisting in the 
Cavalry are made liable to be transferred 
without their own consent from one regi- 
ment to another, is in conformity with 
the above enactment; whether the 
opinion of officers commanding Cavalry 
regiments, as to the advantage and popu- 
larity of the new Regulation has been 
obtained ; and whether their opinion is 
favourable to it, or the reverse? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Army Act au- 
thorises the transfer of soldiers within a 
Corps; and, under the Royal Warrant 
of the 28th February, 1893, the Cavalry 
is divided into four Corps. Men enlisted 
since that date for one of the four Cavalry 
Corps are, therefore, liable to be trans- 
ferred to any regiment of that Corps. 
The opinion of officers commanding 
Cavalry regiments was not taken when 
the grouping was determined on. It is 
the desire of the Secretary of State and 
his military advisers that the liability 
for general service should be enforced 
with all possible regard for regimental 
feeling, and the subject is now under 
consideration. 


O 2 
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DEFINITION OF “CORPS.” 


Mr. ARNOLD FOSTER (Belfast, 
West): I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he will give the definition 
of the words “Corps” contained in the 
Army Act. 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid I can- 


not give a definition of the word “Corps.” 


RAISING OF SALT DUTY (NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER OF INDIA). 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether the Salt Duty 
charged at Kohat, on the North- 
West Frontier, was raised from four 
to eight annas pr maund in 1883, 


causing discontent among the Afridis, 
and whether it was raised further 10 
thirty-two annas in 1896; whether he is 
aware that the enhanced duty is thirty- 
two times the cost of the article; and 
whether any steps are being taken to 
make a satisfactory settlement of the 
question ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Right Hon. Lorp Gzorcz Hami- 
tToN, Middlesex, Ealing): it is true 
that the Kohat Salt Duty has been 
raised, first in 1883, to eight annas, 
and recently to thirty-two  annas, 
per Kohat maund, which is equi- 
valent to twenty-six annas per Indian 
maund, for the reasons given in the cor- 
respondence presented on Tuesday last 
(Vol. 1., p. 147-175). The present 
duty is not thirty-two times, but about 
six and a half times, the cost price of the 
salt. The correspondence to which 
I have already referred shows that I pro- 
pose to await a report on the new system, 
which I shall expect to receive when 
trade is resumed. 


CLOSING OF LOBSTER FACTORIES ON 
NEWFOUNDLAND COAST. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that the Naval 
commander of Her Majesty’s vessels 
on the Newfoundland station had 
closed the lobster factories in St. 
George’s Bay, and has _ confiscated 


the boilers and all the products of the 
industry, and that a short time ago a 
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who surrounded the factories, ejected the 
inmates, and seized and took away all 
the packages of prepared lobsters then 
ready for shipment ; whether a repetition 
of this process is threatened all along 
the so-called French shore of Newfound- 
land; whether these proceedings were 
undertaken in pursuance of orders from 
Her Majesty’s Government ; whether any 
negotiations on the subject are now pro- 
ceeding with the French Government: 
and, if so, whether he can say when they 
may be expected to be brought to a con- 
clusion? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Right Hon. J. Cuampzr- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.): Under the 
modus vivendi with France, in re- 
gard to the lobster industry on 
the Treaty Coast, no _ person is 
allowed to engage in the lobster 
fishery except with the joint consent 
of the British and French senior Naval 
officers. Last year numerous persons 
appear to have commenced operations 
without the necessary consent, and these 
illegal factories were closed by the Naval 
officers in accordance with their instrue- 
tions. These persons were fully aware 
that they were Lreaking the law, and 
the Naval officers, in carrying out their 


duties, acted with discrimination and 
forbearance. No negotiations are 
at present proceeding with the 


French Government on this question. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, East): I 


beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether his 
attention has been directed to the 


recent casein which the Junior Army and 
Navy Co-operative Stores Company were 
convicted of fraudulent imitation of Irish 
hams; and whether steps will be taken 
to prosecute this firm for infringement 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. 


THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE (Right Hon. Watrsr H. 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): Pro 
ceedings under the Merchandise 
Marks Acts have already been taken 
against the company to which _ the 
hon. Member refers by the Bacon- 
Curers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with whom my Department has 
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been in frequent communication on this 
and other similar matters. I venture to 
think that the result of the action taken 
by the Association in the case in ques- 
tion was exceedingly satisfactory. 


Captain DONELAN: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman upon that whether 
the Government will take any steps to 
protect the Irish pig-dealers and bacon- 
curers from frauds of a similar character 
in the future. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: We have taken upon 
ourselves the responsibility, but in this 
particular case it was not necessary for the 
Government to act, because, after com- 


municating with my Department, the 
Association themselves undertook the 
prosecution. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (IRELAND). 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Government intend to 
introduce this Session a Measure to pro- 
vide a Board of Agriculture and Industry 
for Ireland; and whether the establish- 
ment of a veterinary college in Dublin 
will be included. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Government have no expectation of in- 
troducing, during the present Session, a 
Bill to provide a Board of Agriculture 
and Industries for Ireland. The endow- 
ment of a Veterinary College would be 
a proper matter for the consideration of 
a Board of Agriculture, when created. 


SUPPLIES TO THE FORCES. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Finan- 


cial Secretary to the War Office whether 
arrangements can be made to supply the 
horses and troops stationed in Ireland 
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with home-grown forage and native meat, 
and whether he can state what advan- 
tage is gained by the supplies of foreign 
meat and produce? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 


tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powstt- 
Witu1ams, Birmingham, S.): As I have 


already explained, price is a 
very important element. Changes 
have been made in the form of 


contract for forage which will facilitate 
the supply of hay and grain grown in 
Ireland. I am not aware that anything 
more can be done. 


Mr. FIELD: Might I ask the hon. 
Gentleman upon that whether he is 
aware that the contract made for the 
home food of the troops stationed at Cork 
Harbour was rejected, and a contract for 
the supply of foreign meat was granted 
for the difference of something like a 
farthing in the pound. 


Mr. J. POWELL-WILLIAMS: That 
rather within the scope of 
the question on the paper. But, 
of course, the lowest contract would 
be accepted; but I think the 
hon. Member goes beyond the point 
when he says it was entirely foreign 
meat. 


Mr. FIELD: Might I ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether the people of Ire- 
land and of this country are not to have 
a preference over foreigners. 


comes 


No answer. 


LODGER FRANCHISE IN IRELAND. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland whether the 
Government intend to introduce a Mea- 
sure dealing with the question of lodger 
franchise in Irish constituencies; and 
(2) whether he can state the number oi 
lodgers on this year’s register for St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, South Dublin 
County, and North Dublin County? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun ATKINSON, London- 
derry, North) : In answer to the first para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s question I 
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Engineers’ 


beg to say that the Government would be 
quite willing to introduce a one-clause 
Bill assimilating the law in England and 
Ireland in reference to the registration 
of Lodger Voters if they had reason to 
believe that it would be treated as a non- 
contentious Measure. I am unable at 
such short notice to give the informa- 
tion asked for in the second paragraph of 
the question, which is quite as obtain- 
able by the hon. Member as by me. He 
can himself ascertain the particulars on 
an inspection of the Register. 


OMAGH POST OFFICE. 


Mr. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether the site for the new post office 
at Omagh has yet been selected; and 
whether the cost of its construction will 
be included in this year’s Estimates? 


Mr. HANBURY: No site has yet been 
selected for a new post office at Omagh. 
The matter is still under inquiry. It would 
be contrary to the usual practice for the 
Board of Works to make provision in 
their Estimates for the cost of construct- 
ing the office until the site has been de- 
cided upon. 


TURKISH WAR INDEMNITY: 
LOAN. 


Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether England 
Russia, and France, in guaranteeing the 
Greek Loan to mect the Turkish War 
Indemnity, guarantee at the same time 
that Thessaly shall be evacuated by Tur- 
kish troops within the period of four 
weeks stipulated by the Treaty of Peace? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport) : 


GREEK 


No_ proposals 
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have been made for anything beyond a 
guarantee of the Loan. 


Dispute. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether, 
in the Indian Budget for 1897-8, the 
amount to be remitted to England in the 
year was estimated at £13,000,000 ; 
whether the Council drafts sold up t. 
date have only realised a little over 
£6,000,000 ; and how it is proposed to 
make good the deficiency ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: It is the case that in the Indiaa 
Budget for 1897-8 the amount to be re- 
ceived from the sale of Council drafts was 
estimated at £13,000,000, and that up 
to the present date only about 
£6,460,000 has been received from this 
source. Moreover, a sum of £669,000 
was expended in the purchase of draf:s 
pavable in India; so that the total 
deficiency under this head is somethiag 
over £7,000,000. On the other hand, 
Indian Sterling Bills have been issued to 
the extent of four millions in excess of 
the amount estimated in the Budget; 
and, as regards the balance, it remains 
to be seen whether it cannot be made 
good by the sale of Council drafts before 
the end of March. 


ENGINEERS’ DISPUTE. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether “notices in writing,” under the 
strike clause, has been received from con- 
tractors whose work has been delayed by 
the lock-out in the engineering trade ; and, 
if so, whether he can conveniently give 
the names of the contractors from whom 
such notices have been received? 


Taz SECRETARY to THE 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. Macarryey, Antrim, 
South) : Notices in writing of the 
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cessation of work at their re- 
spective establishments have been re- 
ceived from several of the contractors. 
1 am not prepared to give the names. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: MayI ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether he can now say if 
the Admiralty, in dealing with their 
notices, have decided whether the lock- 
out notices are to be put on the same 
footing as the strike notices, under the 
strike clause? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: These notices 


have been received. No action has been 
taken in relation to them. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Has the Admi- 
ralty, in dealing with their notices, de- 
cided as to whether the lock-out notices 
are to be placed on the same footing as 
the strike notices under the strike 
clause? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: I think the 
hon. Gentleman had better put this ques- 
tion to the First Lord; but I may say 
that the Admiralty are not in the habit 
of considering questions until the neces- 
sity arises. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I will put the 
question on Monday. 

Mr J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
Might I ask my hon. Friend whether 
he has heard that 75 per cent. 
of the men employed were idle 
through the strike, while through 
the lock-out it was 25 per cent. ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: I think my hon. 
Friend is correct. The amount was 25 
per cent. 


COALING THE FLEET. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether supplying of coal 
to the Fleet at Port Said and 
Colombo has been taken away from 
English firms and been given in both 
instances to German firms domiciled in 
London? 
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Mr. MACARTNEY: The contract of 
Port Said is now held by Messrs. Wills 
and Co., of Liverpool. This firm held it 
last year. The contract at Colombo is 
held by the Kraweh Coal Company, of 
Liverpool. The contract was made 
direct with them this year. They were 
formerly represented by Messrs. Tylor 
and Bright, and latterly by Messrs. Wills 
and Co. The contract for 1897 was held 
by Messrs. Tylor and Bright as agents 
of another Colombo firm. 


MAIL SERVICE IN IRELAND. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, West) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the request of 
the inhabitants of Crossdoney, county 
Cavan, to have a mid-day mail 
service vid the Midland Railway system 
given to them has been granted, and, if 
not, can he state why such a request has 
been refused? 


Mr. HANBURY: No __ information 
on this subject has been received 
from the inhabitants of Crossdoney. 
The letters for Crossdoney which 
could be included in a _ mid-day 
service are few in number, and would 
not justify the expense involved. The 
existing service is already carried on at 
a loss to the revenue. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


CotoneL MILWARD (Warwick, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether tue 
Royal Commission upon Local Taxation 
has made an interim report upon the 
rating of clerical incomes derived from 
tithe; and whether the Government is 
able to afford any temporary relief to 
mitigate the hardship recognised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and by the 
vote of the House upon the 23rd March, 
1897? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicxs-Bzacn, Bristol, 
W.): No report has been made. I see no 
means of affording any temporary relief, 
as suggested by the hon. Member. What 
I said at the time, to which he refers, was 
that there was a grievance in this 
matter, and that it would have to be 
dealt with as part of the great subject of 
local taxation. I held out no hope that 
it could be dealt with separately, unless 
a special report were made by the Royal 
Commission with regard to it. 


Secondary 


RELATIONS WITH JAPAN AND CHINA. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, East) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
it it intended to appoint a com- 
mercial secretary, or other similar office-, 
in Japan or in China? 


Mr. CURZON: Arrangements have 
been made by which Mr. G. Jamieson, 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Shang- 
hai, will undertake the duties of Com- 
mercial Attaché in China. 


Mr. A. O’CONNOR: And to Japan? 
Mr. CURZON: We have not been able 


to make a similar arrangement with 


Japan. 


INDIAN FRONTIER WARS. 


Mr. C. P. B. McLAREN (Leicester, 
Bosworth): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India how many 
officers and men of the British forces 
have been killed, and how many wounded, 
in the operations on the Frontier; and 
how many officers and men have died of 
their wounds and of disease since the 
operations commenced. 


THe SECRETARY 


or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hammron): The 
following are the latest figures in 
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my possession:—Killed: 43 British 
officers of British and Native regi- 
ments; 146 British soldiers; 310 
Native officers and soldiers. Wounded: 
91 British officers of British and Native 
regiments; 419 British soldiers; 900 
native officers and soldiers. But I have 
not received complete returns of the 
casualties among the Native troops, nor 
of deaths from disease. A telegram on 
the subject has been sent to the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Education. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Mr. McLAREN : I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education when the House will be 
placed in possession of the Government 
proposals as to secondary education ; 
and. whether he will defer making any 
further orders under pending: inquiries, 
on the application of public bodies to 
be constituted authorities for the pur- 
poses of secondary education, until those 
proposals have been laid before Parlia- 
ment? 


THe VICE-PRESIDENT oF _ wtTuHE 
COUNCIL ror EDUCATION (Sir J. E. 


Gorst, Cambridge University): I am 
not at present able to state when 
the Government proposals as_ to 


secondary education will be laid before 
Parliament. As I stated yesterday, no 
public bodies have made application to 
the Department to be constituted authori- 
ties for secondary education, for the 
Department has no power to do anything 
of the kind, and the local authorities for 
Technical Education have already beea 
constituted by Parliament. No orders 
of the kind suggested in the question 
have been, or will be, made. But the 
Committee of Council have no intention 
of deferring the operation of Clause VII. 
of the Directory, which they regard as 
essential to the better administration 01 
the Science and Art Grants. 
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LOCAL RATING IN IRELAND. 


Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, South): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. whether complaints have been 
made that the valuation of Ireland 
for rating purposes is too high as 
compared with England; and whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
take any steps with a view to a general 
re-valuation of houses and lands in Ire- 
land. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
be glad if the hon. Member would defer 
this question until Monday next. 


MILITARY SERVICE AND PAY. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if, hav- 
ing regard to the forthcoming dis- 
cussions upon the Army, he will 
have officially prepared and _ issued 
to the House of Commons a pamphlet or 
memorandum showing clearly what are 
the present conditions of military ser- 
vice, of recruiting, pay, re-engagement, 
pension, civil or War Office employment 
and pension; of what the Reserve con- 
sists; and what is the organisation of 
the Militia, the Yeomanry, the Volun- 
teers, and how it is proposed to utilise 
their services, 


Mr. BRODRICK: I will lay 
upon the Table two pamphlets which 
are issued to men enlisting in the Army 
and Militia respectively, showing the 
conditions of service in those forces. 
These contain most of the information 
my hon. Friend asks for. For anything 
beyond this of a general character I 
would refer to the “Army Book of the 
British Empire ”—a published work. 





IRISH STATUTES CONSOLIDATION. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he proposes to introduce this 
year any Bill consolidating Irish Acts ; 
and whether the Irish Government have 
come to any conclusion as regards the 
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suggestion that the work of consolidat- 
ing Irish statutes should be systemati- 
cally undertaken by them. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I beg to refer the 
hon. Member to my replies to similar ques- 
tions put by him last Session, on the 21st 
January and 13th May respectively. I have 
nothing to add to the full answers then 
given, and, having regard to the legisla- 
tion affecting Ireland already promised, 
it would be obviously impossible for me 
to give an undertaking that the matter 
referred to would be dealt with this year. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I call 
the hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that on that occasion it was said it 
would have consideration? I beg to ask 
what the result of the consideration has 
been. 

Mr. ATKINSON: The result of that 
consideration is that nothing can be done 
this year. 


CRIMINAL PROCESS IN INDIA. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he 
will place in the Library of the House, 
for the information of hon. Members, 
copies of the Penal Code Bill and the 
Criminal Procedure Code Bill, recently 
introduced into the Legislative Council 
of the Viceroy of India. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: These two Bills, as introduced 
in the Governor-General’s Legislative 
Council, will be found in the Proceedings 
of the Council for the 21st December 
and in the Gazette of India for the 2!s¢ 
December, which were placed in the 
Library of the House on the 17th January, 
according to the usual practice. 


IRISH TEACHERS’ PENSIONS: PRO- 
CEDURE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, North): 

I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, as it is doubtful 

whether a debate could be raised 
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after midnight on the new Rules affecting 
Irish teachers’ pensions under the Act 
of 1879, the Government will afford an 


early opportunity for discussing ibe 
matter? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rune EX- 
CHEQUEK: rersonatity, 1 should be 


glad if this matter could be debated soon, 
though there is no question of urgency in- 
volved, as the new Rules are already law. 
Perhaps some arrangement might be 
come to with respect to the Irish Educa- 
tion Estimates, which would enable this 
to be done. I will communicate with my 
right hon. Friend and with the Irish See- 
retary on the matter. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Might I ask my hon. Friend if there 
is any other way to test the legality 
of these Rules except by discussing 
them here? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, having regard to 
the reason and spirit of the Act of 1879, 
that these Rules should not be enforced 
pending a discussion in Parliament? 

‘THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: It is not in my power to do 


that, the Rules having by the Act the 
foree cf law. 


DOGS’ MUZZLING ORDER: 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland why the Dogs’ Muzzling Order 
is general in Ireland and only partial in 
England. And what is the percentage 
of rabies in the two kingdoms? 


IRELAND. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
unable to say anything as_ regards 
England. The Muzzling Order has been 


made general in Ireland owing to the fact 
that the cases of rabies in Ireland have 
been distributed sporadically all over the 
country, to the complete failure of the 
method of dealing with the disease by 
regulations applied to comparatively 
small areas which had been tried in pre- 
vious years, and to the urgent represen- 
tations made by anumber of Local Autho- 
rities that a uniform code of Muzzling 
Regulations should be applied to the 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 


{COMMONS} 


at Cork Harbour. 


whole country. The total number of 
cases of rabies in Ireland during the 
past year was 498; of these 335 cases 
were reported in the half-year ended 30th 
June, and during the second haii-year, 
when the Muzzling Order was in force 
throughout the country, the number was 
163. 


Mr. HEALY: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
is aware that a large number of protests 
have been lodged by a large number of 
Boards against this Act? 
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No answer. 


DISTRESS IN THE 
CotoneL MILWARD: I bee to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther, having regard to the general interest 


WEST INDIES. 


taken in the question, he will be able 
to make am early statement with regard 
to the policy to be pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in relief of the dis- 
tress in the West Indies? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: I cannot explain exactly 
how it will be at the present time, but 
we will take care that there shall be full 
discussion. 

CoLtoneL MILWARD : I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he has any in- 
formation ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Rr. Hon. J. CHamBeruarn): 
No, I have no information. 


RATIONS OF TROOPS AT CORK 
HARBOUR. 

Captaris DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
whether he is aware that the troops 
stationed at Cork Harbour are at pre- 
sent exclusively rationed on foreign meat. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Under the Rules 
now in force 40 per cent. of the 
meat supplied to the troops must 


be fresh—i.e., home killed, but it is im- 
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possible to ascertain whether it is of 
British, or of foreign origin. The off- 
cer commanding has no power to reduce 
this proportion, and no steps are neces- 
sary for the purpose of enforcing com- 
pliance with the Rules. But we know 
that at certain stations only home-fed 
meat is supplied, and the troops at those 
stations form 36 per cent. of the force 
now in Ireland. The contract for the 
supply of the troops at Cork Harbour is 
governed by the Rules which I have de- 
scribed—a part of the fresh meat sup- 
plied is probably of home origin. As 
occasionally happens with meat contracts, 
some of the meat did not pass the in- 
spectors, and was immediately replaced 
by the contractor by meat complying 
with the condition of the contract. 


Caprain DONELAN: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that the condition of the original 
contract was for the exclusive supply of 
foreion meat, and during the first month 
of the contract foreign meat was sup- 
plied on no less than 51 occasions? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I am not aware that 
foreign meat was supplied on so many 
occasions, nor do I believe it was. 

Captain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether it was to enable the whole of the 
meat supplied to be foreign? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The contract that 
was entered into was for a-reasonable 
proportion of fresh and refrigerated meat, 
and I have previously stated whether or 


not the whole of the fresh meat was of 
home or foreign origin. 


Mr. LOWTHER: In what proportions 
was it—how much was foreign and how 
much was home? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I have explained. 
It is very clear. The contractor was per- 
mitted to supply not more than 60 per 
cent. of refrigerated meat, which was 
not always of foreign origin, and the 
additional 40 per cent. must be fresh 
meat. 


Mr. LOWTHER: In other words, 66 
per cent. foreign and the remainder 
home. 
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Mr. J. POWELL-WILLIAMS : It does 
not always follow. The contractor was 
not allowed to supply more than 60 per 
cent. of foreign meat, but in a great num- 
ber of contracts the foreign meat actually 
supplied does not come up to that. 


Mr. LOWTHER: Arising out of the 
answer, may I ask whether the remain- 
ing 40 per cent. of fresh meat must 
necessarily be English? 


Mr. FLAVIN (Kerry, North): I should 
like to ask whether the foreigners who 
supplied the 60 per cent. of the meat 
provided 60 per cent. of the taxes of the 
country ? 


YOUGHAL AND CAPPOQUIN NAVI- 
GATION. 


Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of lreland whether, in view of the impor- 
tance to the South of Ireland of facili- 
tating tourist and other traffic on the 
Blackwater, and of the fact that the 
grant under the Railway Act is not 
legally available for the purpose, steps 
will be taken to provide the small. sum 
required for the removal of the mud 
banks which at present impede naviga- 
tion between Youghal and Cappoquia, 
from some other source? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Board of Works 
report that there is no existing fund 
from which the capital expenditure 
mentioned in the first paragraph 
can be provided. The removal of 
the mud banks would not remove 
the impediments to navigation. In 
order to secure a non-tidal service 
available in summer for even a steamer 
drawing only two feet a portion of the 
river between Kilahala and Cappoquin 
must be deepened by means of a cut, 
costing some £5,000, and involving an 
expenditure of £500 a year for main- 
tenance. The river would also require 
to be deepened at various places below 
Kilahala at a cost of £1,000, and an 
annual expenditure of £20 to £100. Tt 
is difficult to secure real improvement 
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except by canalisation in cases like this, 
where the river-bed is above tidal low 
water and consists of unstable sand and 
gravel shoals. 


Mr. M. HEALY: Upon that, might 1 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is of opinion that some expenditure 
would not be warranted on it? 

No answer. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Order read for Adjourned Debate— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth— 


“Most Gracious Majesty, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament” (Colonel Lockwood). 


Question 
resumed :— 


again 


proposed :—Debuate 


Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): I 


rise, Sir, to propose an Amendment 
to the Address which raises the 
great question of Home Rule for Ire- 
land. It is in these terms— 


“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that this House, while it regards with satis- 
faction the proposed introduction of a Bill for 
the reconstruction and reform of the existing 
system of local government in Ireland, deems 
it right to declare that such a measure will in 
no degree meet the demand of Ireland for a 
system of national self-government ; that that 
demand can be satisfied only by a concession 
of an independent Parliament and Executive 
responsible thereto for all affairs distinctly 
Trish ; and that the satisfaction of that de- 
mand is the most urgent of all subjects of 
domestic policy.” 


Under ordinary circumstances, I freely 
admit that I should not 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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the present a good opportunity for 
raising this question. For this Parlia- 
ment, of course, I know, consists of an 
overwhelming majority pledged against 
Home Rule, and by my action I lay my- 
self open to the criticism that, by chal- 
lenging a vote under existing circum- 
stances upon this question, I am inviting 
an overwhelming defeat in the Division 
Lobby. More than that. For myself, I 
may say I have little or no faith at all in 
the efficacy of an annual debate on a 


great question of this kind, on an- 
Amendment to the Address. I look to 


entirely different means to force this 
question on the attention of this country 
and of this Parliament, and I recognise 
that this question is exceedingly likely to 
remain in abeyance until it became, as it 
did some years ago, in the days of the 
leadership of the late Mr. Parnell, a 
danger, or at least a grave inconvenience, 
to English Parties to ignore it. There 
are, however, certain special reasons why 
it is imperative for the Irish Nationalist 
Representatives to raise this question at 
this moment in the House. 
policy of the Unionist Party with regard 
to Ireland is based upon the belief, first 
of all, that this Parliament is competent 
and willing to govern Ireland justly ; and 
secondly, on the belief that the de- 
mand for Home Rule is in reality not a 
genuine demand; or, at least, if it is 
one, it is one that may be met by the re- 
moval of admitted grievances in the go- 
vernment of the country. In this morn- 
ing’s papers I read a speech delivered 
yesterday by the Duke of Devonshire, 
putting this point very clearly indeed. In 
that speech the Duke of Devonshire 
said— 


The whole 


“Our opposition has always from the com- 
mencement, I will not say been based upon, 
but closely connected and combined with, tie 
conviction that the Imperial Parliament was 
capable of meeting all the real needs of the 
Irish people, and amongst those needs we have 
always placed in the front a more effective and 
more popular and more complete system of 
local self-government than Ireland has up to 
the present enjoyed, andI am sure that every- 
one of us—every Liberal Unionist, indeed—has 
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from the commencement of these discussions 
been more or less pledged to a policy of local 
self-government. Although for a long series of 
years these pledges have remained unredeemed, 
yet I am sure we shall rejoice that in the 
present year there appears to be a fair pros- 
pect that every one of these pledges will he 
fully and amply redeemed in a manner which 
we hope will be not only just, but which 
will satisfy the people of Ireland.” 


Majesty's Most 


Therefore this belief on which the Union- 
ist policy was founded—namely, that the 
demand for Home Rule for Ireland is a 
demand which may be got rid of by the 
concession of just demands upon minor 
' subjects—is during this Session of Par- 
liament about to be put to the test. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who himself is quali- 
tied to speak on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, apparently proposes that local 
government to Ireland shall be extended 
not only because it is just in itself, but 
because it is hoped and believed by the 
Unionist Party that the extension of pub- 
lic rights and liberties in regard to local 
affairs will satisfy the national demand 
for Home Rule. that being 
so, it seems to me absolutely neces- 
sary that Irish Nationalists who sup- 


Now, 


port this Resolution should define 
their position in this matter in 
this House with clearness and _pre- 
cision. I do not intend to avail my- 


self of this opportunity to deliver a lone 
argument on the general guestion of 
Home Rule. I simply intend as far as 
I can to explain the position of myself 
and my friends on this question, and 
the position, I believe, ought to be 
adopted by Irish Naticnalists generally. 
We say that the demand for Irish levis- 
lative independence does not rest alone 
upon grievances, that it does not rest 
alone upon the failure of Eneland to 
govern our country successfully. No 
doubt a system of governinent which 
has resulted, as your government of Ire- 
land admittedly has, in the depopulation 
and industrial paralysis, in famine and 
insurrection, in coercion and _ financial 
oppression, stands self-condemned before 
the world. But still we Nationalists do 
nor base our demand even upon grie- 
vances, and I assert here to-day that 
if your Government of Ireland had 
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been as wise as it has been foolish, if 
it had been as sympathetic as it has 
been heartless, and if it had been as 
successful as it has admittedly been 
disastrous, still the demand for national 
freedom would be just as strong as it is 
to-day. That demand has its founda- 
tion not merely in grievances, but in 
those ineracicable differences of race and 
history which must keep Ireland for all 
time a separate race. It has its founda- 
tion in that spirit of nationality which 
I, at any rate, believe to be absolutely 
indestructible. Sir, this year, Irishmen 
at home and Irishmen in every quarter 
of the globe, where they have found a 
refuge from English misgovernment, will 
be celebrating the centenary of the in- 
surrection of 1798, and their hearts will 
be filled with a feeling of honour and 
veneration for the memory of a man who 
a hundred years ago died fighting against 
your rule in India. This is a reason 
why I have raised this question. Indeed. 
it would be, in my opinion, a national 
disgrace to Ireland if, at the commence- 
ment of this year, no voice were raised 
in this English Parliament to tell 
Englishmen to their faces the plain truth 
in this matter—the plain truth that 
Irishmen to-day hate English rule, and 
that they will never desist until they 
have succeeded in rescuing their country 
from its grasp. May I ask for a 
moment what the centenary of 1798 
means? It means, Mr. Speaker, that the 
detestation of foreign interference in the 
country, in purely Irish affairs, is just 
as strong in the hearts of the masses of 
the Irish people to-day as it was in the 
hearts of their forefathers when, a 
hundred years ago, they gave their lives 
in the gallant effort to end it. It means 
further than that, that the spirit of re- 
volution against that foreign interfer- 
ence in the government of purely Irish 
affairs. is alive in Ireland to-day just as 
it was a hundred years ago. It means 
that, with the great bulk of the Irish 
people at this moment, the question even 
of an armed insurrection against the 
system of Government, which you insist 
on maintaining, is a mere question of 
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expediency, and the chance of success. 
It does seem to me that amid all the 
nonsense that has been talked in recent 
times about a “reunion of hearts” that 
some voice should be heard telling 
Englishmen to their face the candid 
truth in this matter. Don’t let me be 
misunderstood. You have Ireland at 
your shores in the position of an enemy 
to-day, and rightly so. But there was a 
time when you could have changed that, 
and there may be times in the future 
when you can change that. In 1795 Lord 
Fitzwilliam entered Parliament with a 
policy of conciliation. There was 
opportunity then of converting Ireland 


an 


into a friendly nation. Remember th: 
words of Grattan. Grattan said that 
“Lord Fitzwilliam was offering to the 


Empire the goodwill of millions of hearts.” 


This policy of conciliation was wrecked, 
and the opportunity was lost. Again, 
in 1886—a long interval and a disastrous 
one for Ireland and for England, so far 
as she is concerned in Ireland—anot}.er 
such opportunity arose, when Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed his Home Rule Bill in 
that year. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in 1886 
was not a full concession of the rights 
of Ireland. No one treated it as such. 
He himself did not pretend that it was 
a full concession. Irish Nationalist 
Members, when they accepted it, openly 
avowed in this House that they accepted 
it as a compromise. But let me say 
they accepted that compromise in per- 
fectly good faith. They accepted it with 
a firm intention and desire to work it 
for all it was worth, and in the hope and 
belief that, though it did not confer 
upon us the full measure of what we 
believed were our rights, still in it might 
be found a settlement of this national 
question. Yet again this country re- 
jected this opportunity of convertiny 
Treland from a hostile into a friendly 
nation. The same experience was r- 
peated in 1293. The Bill of 1893 was 
not put forward by anybody as a fuil 
concession of the national demand of 
Ireland. It was accepted by us as a 
compromise. As a compromise we 
willing to accept it in perfectly good 
faith, in the hope and belief that in it 
might be found a settlement of this ques- 
tion. But again this country inter- 
vened, and by the votes of England re- 
jected this opportunity of putting an end 


Mr. J. Redmond. 
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to the national question; and undér 
these circumstances our position to-day 
is that we put forward a claim to a full 
measure of national rights. We put for- 
ward a claim to the restoration to Ire- 
land of that Parliament which was 
robbed from her by force and fraud— 
by the Act of Union, which the greatest 
authorities of the day declared was not 
binding upon either the hearts or the 
consciences of any generations that would 
follow. For my part, I never believed 
for a moment that this Imperial Parlia- 
ment was in a condition, if it were will- 
ing, of governing Ireland well. But, at 
the same time, I am quite anxious and 
willing that an experiment should be 
tried, and I say to the Government and 
the Unionist Party that if the Local 
Government Bill be conceived in the 
spirit as liberal as their pledges, if it 
confers upon our people the same rights 
and privileges as were conferred upon 
the people of England and Scotland and 
Wales, then, for my part, I will be 
amongst its heartiest supporters, and will 
be delighted at its enactment. But whea 
this is a measure spoken of by a man in 
the position of the Duke of Devonshice 
as satisfaction of the claims of Ireland, 
as an alternative to Home Rule, we are 
bound to protest that nothing short of 


an independent Parliament, with an 
Executive responsible to it, can be 


accepted as a satisfaction of the national 
aspirations of the people. So far from 
the extension of local government 
weakening the demand for Home 
Rule, we warn this House and _ this 
Government that it will intensify it 
and make it _ irresistible. England 
will learn speedily the utter folly of those 


who believe that Irishmen are unfit to 
govern themselves. The more power 


that is given to the people of Ireland, 
the more responsibility that is thrown 
upon their shoulders, the more they are 
educated, and the more prosperous they 
become, the more conclusively will it be 
proved that the demand for Home Rule 
is a genuine demand, and that the people 
are capable of governing themselves with 
good sense, toleration, and success. _ It 
was my sole object in moving this 
Motion to warn the Unionist Party that 
local Government can never be a substi- 
tute for Home Rule. I had another ob- 
ject, and it was this, to endeavour, if I 
could, in the friendliest possible spirit, to 
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elicit from the Liberal Party some ex- 
pression of their present views on this 
matter. I may be quite wrong in my view, 
but my view is that from the moment of 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from the 
Leadership of the Liberal Party a vital 
change has come over their attitude to- 
wards Home Rule. Let me for a moment 
go back. The alliance entered into by 
the Irish Nationalists and the Liberal 
Party was entered into in the year 1886 
upon very clear and distinct pledges and 
conditions. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that in the year 1885 
Mr. Parnell and the Nationalists sup- 
ported the Conservatives, and they only 
transferred their support from the Con- 
servative Party to the Liberal Party upon 
the distinct pledge that Home Rule 
should be adopted by the Liberal Party, 
should be put as the first item in the 
programme, and that in the memorable 
words used by Mr. Gladstone himself it 
should * block the way.” That condition 
was violated by Mr. Gladstone himself, 
when, on the acquisition of Lord Rose- 
bery to power, Home Rule suffered from 
what was described by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose ix 
this House as “the temporary suspension 
of the prosecution of Home Rule”; and 
when, in place of the prosecution of Home 
Rule, there was taken up the Newcastle 
Programme, that temporary suspension 
of the prosecution of Home Rule ended 
in disaster for everybody concerned, and 
the substitution of Local Veto, Disestab- 
lishment, and other matters for Home 
Rule on the part of the Liberal Party— 
apart from Irish Nationalism—was a 
huge blunder. But where do we stand 
now! It is said that the Liberal Party 
at this moment has no programme. I 
have a _ speech delivered by che 
right hon. Gentleman the Metn- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs in which 
he deprecated the drawing up of a Liberal 
programme, and seemed to indicate that 
the proper time to prepare a programme 
was after they got back into power. If 
that be the position, if the Liberal Party 
has no programme, what has become of 
Home Rule; and is it seriously expected 
that Irish Nationalists should help to put 
the Liberal Party back into power, and 
put their trust in the devotion to Home 
Rule of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Leader of the Opposition, who, as far as 
I know, since the resignation of Lord 
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Rosebery, has never said one single 
syllable on the subject! But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not true. I submit that 
the Liberal Party has no programme. 
The National Liberal Federation, which 
is, after all, the official organisation of 
the Liberal Party, has spoken upon this 
subject, and has spoken, as far as I have 
been able to observe, without protest or 
repudiation on the part of any respon- 
sible Leader of the Liberal Party, and inas 
declared that the first work of the Libe- 
ral Party, when it got back into power, 
must be the ending or the mending of 
the House of Lords, and the carrying out 
of a system of electoral reform. I have 
here the report of the Daily News, 
which will not be questioned as an un- 
fair source. ‘The Daily News, after des- 
cribing the meeting at Derby, some time 
in the month of December, as represent- 
ing 70 per cent. of the constituencies, 
and stating that the resolutions embo- 
died the practically unanimous views of 
the Liberal Party, goes on to enumerate 
the long list of Measures prepared by this 
meeting. Here then, says the Daily 
News, are the reforms which the dele- 
gates at Derby agreed as imperatively 
preliminary to any real era of Radical 
reform. First, one man one vote ; second, 
every man a vote; then, manhood adult 
sugrage, with three months’ residential 
qualification—a most admirable reform I 
would be anxious to see—public paid re- 
gistration officials; temporary parochial 
relief not a disqualification for suffrage ; 
Parliamentary franchise to be extended to 
women ; all elections on one day ; exten- 
sion of polling hours; second ballot ; 
returning officers to be paid out of pub- 
lic funds; the principle of payment of 
Members to be recognised ; and, last, the 
veto of the House of Lords to be dealt 
with. And in the whole programme 
from beginning to end not a whisper 
about Home Rule. The Daily News, in 
commenting on this programme, said— 








“ A good afternoon’s work, it must be con- 
fessed, to establish universal suffrage, male 
and female, and to free the House of Commons 
from the veto of the House of Lords. Let us 
hope that the actual realisation of some por- 
tion of this programme will not take more 
than as many years as the discussion of them 
took hours.” 


have noticed’ that 
Radical or Liberal 
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But, Sir, I 
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journal, the Daily Chronicle, has 
been dealing with this question of 
Home Rule, and they have formulated 
an invitation to the Liberal Unionist 
Party to come back to the true fold 
of Liberalism on the condition that Home 
Rule shall be allowed to disappear. I 
have an extract that appeared in the 
Daily Chronicle on the 5th February 
—quite recently. It was written @ propos 
of some dispute with reference to the 
selection of a candidate in Birmingham. 
The Daily Chronicle said— 


“We come back, then, to the rock on which 
Birmingham split, and we ask ourselves how 
the situation with respect to Ireland stands 
to-day. ‘Is it still a war between Home Rulers 
and Liberal Unionists, or is there some com- 
mon ground on which Liberals and Liberal 
Unionists might agree? We throw out the 
‘question because we think the time has come 
for a frank and friendly discussion ”— 


so do I— 


“and we shall be glad to open our columns 
to any of our readers who can help in the 
solution of the problem. For ourselves, we 
are inclined to think that some modus vivendi 
might be found which would heal the breach 
and at the same time put a strong Party into 
the field pledged to work for Irish reform.” 


It is perfectly evident from ll 
these things that Liberal popular 
opinion in England is in_ the 


direction, first of the diminution of the 
magnitude of the Home Rule question, 
from 1886 and 1893, down to some 
scheme of devolution and federalism, and, 
in the second place, in the direction of 
the postponement of this modified form 
of Home Rule until the question of the 
House of Lords and electoral reform have 
in the first place been dealt with. I 
need not dwell for more than a moment 
on the question of the House of Lords. 
Any sane man must acknowledge that 
the placing of the question of the House 
of Lords before Home Rule means the 
abandonment of the serious consideration 
of the Irish national question for all 
time. But. let me take a similar in- 
stance: If the question of electoral re- 
form has to precede Home Rule, it means 
necessarily the postponement of the con- 
‘sideration of Home Rule over at least 
two dissolutions of Parliament, with this 
danger added, that in the process of elec- 
toral reform Ireland may have perhaps 
the number of her Members cut down 
80. I ask, is this the programme 
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of the Liberal Party? It may be said 
that this organisation, while represent- 
ing 70 per cent. of the constituen- 
cies, does not represent that body of men 
who, after all, are not the Liberal Party 
who, after all, are the salt of the Liberal 
Party, and constitute the Liberal Party 
of the future—that body of earnest, sin- 
cere Radicals, who dub themselves the 
Liberal Forwards. I have been reading 
seme of the proceedings of those gentle- 
men within the last few days, and I 
found at a recent meeting held in Lon- 
don, in the Queen’s Hall, that precisely 
the same programme was put forward, 
that there was no reference to Home 
Rule at all in any one of their resolu- 
tions, and that the only reference to 
Home Rule was in the speech of the 
latest recruit to the Liberal Party, the 
recently-elected Member for Plymouth, 
who gave expression to the pious opinion 
that after the question of the House of 
Lords had been settled, after electoral 
reform had been carried, and after this 
great achievement had been used to carry 
out an extensive programme of social 
legislation in the interests of the artisans 
and labourers of England, it would be 
well to bring about what he called the 
devolution of the local work of Parlia- 
ment. 


*Mr. MENDL (Plymouth): Inasmuch 
as I am the authority to which the hon. 
Member has referred, I may be permitted 
to say that I spoke of having to wait for 
the various social reforms to which he 
has referred until after the question of 
what I described generally as_ the 
machinery had been dealt with, and in 
the term machinery I included the very 
question of Home Rule, which the hon. 
Member says I placed after the other 
questions. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I hope the hon. 
Member will acquit me of any intention 
to misrepresent him. I quote from the 
report of one of the agencies, and not 
from a verbatim report. But even the ex- 
planation he has given does not relieve 
me. Only yesterday I read in the Westmin- 
ster Gazette an Mr. G. 
W. Russell, whom we all know so well, and 
respect so highly for his ability, who is 
regarded as the leader of the Liberal For- 
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wards. In that interview I read this 
statement. He said— 

“Most of the Liberal Party wish for some 
diminished form of the aspirations with which 
we started out in 1886,” 
and he went on to say that— 

“until the Measure giving Local Govern- 
ment to Ireland has had a fair trial, it will 
be altogether premature to talk about come 
Rule.” 

Now, Sir, I think I have said enough to 
show that we Irish Nationalists have 
some reason to feel uneasy in our minds 
as to the attitude and opinions of the 
Liberal Party at this moment, and I 
think we have a right to ask for an ex- 
pression of opinion from them. I 
frankly admit that I am not. perhaps the 
best person to ask for this expression. I 
admit it, and, as for the last seven years 
I have not been a supporter of that 
Party, I am not, perhaps, the one most 
likely to obtain a friendly response, but 
I may be allowed to say that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than if the 
hon. Member for East Mayo could have 
seen his way to have moved a motion 
such as this, and he will not quarrel 
with me, I am sure, when I say that I 
intimated to him that if he would move 
a similar motion, I would be delighted 
to withdraw my motion. Sir, the reason 
that I say that we have a right to ask for 
this expression of opinion, for this clear- 
ing of the air, is this: To preserve this 
Liberal alliance Ireland has been called 
upon to pay, and she has made great 
sacrifices. I do not’ want to get into 
conflict with any other of the Irish Mem- 
bers. I can speak for myself, without 
offence to anyone, when I say that it 
is my belief that the unity of the 
statesman of the century was sacri- 
ficed in order to maintain the Liberal 
alliance—aye, and the greatest Irish 
statesman of the century was sacri- 
ficed tod maintain that  alliance— 
and all in return’ that Ireland 
has received is practically nothing. I 
do not want to go back to the past. I 
do not want, and I do not intend, to make 
any attack upon anyone, but it would 
be dishonest if I did not say that the 
main responsibility for the present posi- 
tion of the Nationalist cause of Ireland 
rests with the hon. Member for East 
Mayo and his friends. I do not desire 
to make any attack. What I wish to 
see, Mr. Speaker, is that the past may 
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be regarded as a warning for the future. 
What I desire is that we should let the 
past take care of itself, and that we 
should pay attention to the facts of the 
present political situation. I trust, 
therefore, that to-night we may be able 
to have some expression from the Eng- 
lish Liberal Party which will clear the 
air, and will let us see exactly where we 
stand. There is no denying the fact 
that the continuance of the present con- 
dition of the alliance between the 
Nationalist Party and the Liberal Party 
is the main, if not the only cause of the 
confusion and disunion in the National 
forces of Ireland; and if we can obtain 
from the Liberal Party any declaration, 
either in the one direction or the other, 
which will make the position clear, it 
must be of enormous value to us and our 
cause. If the Liberal Leaders remain 
silent, their silence, I am afraid, will 
be liable to misconstruction. It certainly 
will be ominous, and I hope they will! 
not take that course. It is, Sir, for that 
reason, and, remembering as I do. the 
attitude of the right hon. Gentleman on 
some similar occasions in the past years. 
[Cheers.] (I am intensely relieved to 
hear that cheer) that I, first of all, tell 
the Tory Party that local government 
can never satisfy the Nationalist aspira- 
tions; and, secondly, to ascertain upon 
what condition the Irish alliance with the 
Liberal Party is maintained, that I ven- 
ture to move this Amendment. You 
were good enough, Mr. Speaker, to 
inform us that inasmuch as_ the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland had spoken of intro- 
ducing a Measure dealing with local 
government in Ireland, that portion of 
my Amendment dealing with local go- 
vernment, was out of order, and I was 
therefore obliged to recast my Amend- 
ment, which I will now read in the 
following terms— 

“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the satisfaction of the demand of the 
Irish people for national self-government is the 
most urgent of all subjects of domestic policy, 
and that that demand can only be met by the 
concession of an independent Parliament and 


an executive responsible for all affairs distinc- 
tive Irish."—(Mr. John Redmond.) 


Question put— 
“That those words be there added.” 


Debate thereon. 
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Mr. J. O’KELLY (Roscommon, North) : 
I rise to second the Amendment, for the 
reason that it will give an opportunity of 
bringing about that return to the 
national platform which gave unity and 
strength to the Irish people. We know 
that, so far as this Parliament is con- 
cerned, the cause of Home Rule is hope- 
less, and we have had already experience 
of the Liberal Party, when they controlled 
this House, and when they refused to use 
their power to carry out their promises. 
I, therefore, consider that it is vain for 
us to look to either of the English Par- 
ties for the carrying out of our pro- 
gramme, until such time as Ireland shall 
once more gather her forces together, and 
by the strength of her own arm make 
both Parties in the House understand 
that liberty must be given to us. We do 
not find, from the speeches made in this 
House of Commons that this will ever be 
accomplished—certainly not as long as 
the Irish Members are divided amongst 
themselves into two factions. But in a 
former period, which seemed more hope- 
less than the present, a great man rose 
up to govern the affairs of the Irish 
nation, and brought us within sight of 
the promised land. It may be that some 
other man shall rise up, and once more 
gather the people together; and this 
Amendment to the Address furnishes the 
Irish people and the Irish Members with 
a basis cn which they can come together 
once more. It demands an independent 
Parliament for the Irish people to con- 
duct their own affairs, which are purely 
Irish—because, in view of their experi- 
ence of the past, there can now be no 
compromise. We did, at one time, as 
the hon. Member for Waterford has 
pointed out, seek for compromise in the 
hope of bringing peace to the two 
countries. But what was our reward! 
Our attempt to restore peace was treated 
as a weakness. Different attempts at 
compromise were used to destroy the 
Parliament wished for by Mr. Parnell. 
I beg to appeal to the Irish Members to- 
night not to be influenced by what the 
Ministerial Bench, or the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, may say. The Ministerial 
Bench, we know, is hostile to us, for they 
have promised us local government; 
but still, if that proposed Measure is as 
large as they seem to foreshadow in their 
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statement, it seems a very fair one; but 
no matter how large it may be, no con- 
cession of local government can ever 
satisfy the Irish people’s demand for a 
national Parliament. We are a nation. 
God made us a nation. The sea rolls 
around us, and will roll around us for 
ever; and as long as the sea rolls thus 
we will be a nation. You have got to 
remember this: that the force we have 
behind us is the force of the sentiment 
of a people; and if we cannot obtain 
what is our right by argument we will 
obtain it by force—get back by force that 
which you have taken by force, if neces- 
sary, and if a fitting opportunity pre 
sents. It is with these views that I 
second the resolution, and I appeal to all 
the Irish Members to come together upon 
this resolution to fight as one man, and 
try if we cannot once again reconstitute 
ourselves a real national Irish Party. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member for Waterford has put a ques- 
tion to us in the friendliest spirit, and I 
can assure him that it is in that spirit 
that I propose to answer him. When I 
am catechised on this subject I have to 
consider first of all what the Amendment 
to the Resolution is, and secondly, what 
is the object of the speech of the hon. 
Member. Now, as far as I understand, 
the object of the speech, it is to demon- 
strate to mankind that Home Rule has 
no friends anywhere in the world. Of 
course, he assumed that the Unionist 
Party was no friend to Home Rule, and 


then he went on to show that the 
Liberal Party in England was 
either adverse to, or neglectful 
of, Home Rule. But, not satisfied 
with that, he went to Ireland, 


and there he insinuated, or rather sug- 
gested, that the majority of the Irish re 
presentatives were not altogether to be 
trusted on the subject of Home Rule. It 
is like the old story one remembers to 
have heard in Scotland of the Calvanist 
who thought that there was only one 
other person who held the true faith be 
sides himself, and he was not quite sure 
of him. That is the view which the hon. 
Member for Waterford presents of the 
situation of Home Rule. It is not an 
extremely sanguine or hopeful one. How- 
ever, no doubt it is a genuine one, and 
one which entitles him to the position 
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of “ Athanasius contra mundum.” Well, 
then, that being so, the hon. Member 
makes a speech in which he speaks of the 
great horror and contempt he has for a 
phrase with which, I confess, I have some 
sympathy—‘“the union of hearts.” 
The hon. Member has no desire, appar- 
ently, that the English people should 
have any confidence in that phrase 
either, and the seconder has employed 
language with reference to a nation 
which looks practically to force, and 
this is commentary upon the resolu- 
tion which we are invited to adopt. That 
is the impression that has been made, I 
confess, upon my mind by the speech of 
the hon. Member for Waterford. Now 
he has moved a Resolution which, I think, 
although he has altered it in terms, prac- 
tically expresses the same thing as the 
original Resolution. His original Resolu- 
tion commenced by a statement that a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland would 
not satisfy the Irish demand for _ self- 
government. That is a proposition with 
which I entirely agree. I stated it, I 
think, in those words a night or two ago. 
I have always stated it in every speech 
that I have made upon the subject. I 
stated it very clearly, I think, in Scotland 
a few weeks ago. I stated it in the elec- 
tion of 1895, and I do not think there is 
any considerable speech made by me, 
here or anywhere else, in which I have 
not expressed that opinion, and therefore 
I assume that the hon. Member for 
Waterford does not consider my utter- 
ances worthy of so much attention as I 
consider his. So much for the first part of 
the Resolution. Then I come to the second 
part of the Resolution, and _ there 
is something about “urgency,” and, I 
think, I heard the word “ priority.” Now, 
if the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford would permit me to observe, 
as having had some Parliamentary ex- 
perience, that, in my opinion, priority 
depends upon majority, I would ask 
whether the course that the hon. and 
learned Member has taken for the past 
seven years, and is taking now, is likely 
to conduce to the existence of a majority 
in this House in favour of Home Rule? 
But that is for him to consider. At ail 
events, it is not my judgment that the 
course he is takine is likely to do so. 
That is a matter which, as they say, is 
“on the knees of the Gods,” and we have 
not yet arrived at that point, and no one 
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can readily believe, or honestly say—to 
borrow the phrase of the hon. and 
learned Member—that I have ever looked 
with any confidence to his assistance in 
the matter. So much for urgency and 
priority. And then I come to his funda- 
mental condition, and that is that the 
demand can be satisfied only by the con- 
cession of an independent Parliament for 
all affairs distinctively Irish. What the 
hon. and learned Member asks me to do 
is to condemn and repudiate all the prin- 
ciples of Home Rule on which the Brit- 
ish Party on these Benches at least 
with the consent of the Leaders of the 
Irish Party on two successive occasions—- 
1886 and 1893—have founded a Mea- 
sure or Home Rule, and that prin- 
ciple was, the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. Now, Sir, that has always 
been, and has always been stated ta be, 
so, by our great Leader, for whose cor- 
duct and sacrifices the hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford, I am bound to 
say, has shown very little consideration. 
He taunts the Liberal Party and their 
Leaders for their conduct on this subject. 
Is he prepared to deny that the Liberal 
Party has made sacrifices for the sake of 
Home Rule? Let me point out how 
capital and fundamental has been the 
question of the supremacy of the Inm- 
perial Parliament. It was specifically re- 
served in the preamble of the Bill of 
1893. Mr. Gladstone always maintained 
that it was inherent in the nature of the 
Constitution; but when suspicion and 
doubts were raised upon that subject he 
expressed his readiness to make it dis- 
tinct, and when my right hon. and 
learned Friend Sir Henry James—now 
Lord James of Hereford—brought for- 
ward a clause. specifically stating and 
reserving the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament in these words— 


“The supreme power and authority of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. shall remain unaffected 
and undiminished over all persons, matters, 
and things within the Queen’s dominions,” 


that was accepted, and accepted with 
the consent of the Irish Members. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose, in speaking on that occasion, used 
words—eraphic words—in which he 
says— 
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_. “The Bill is saturated with supremacy. 

‘Supremacy stares us in the face from every 
page of the Bill. There is a legislative power 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament ; there is 
the Veto, and there are other provisions which 
provide in the most effective way for the 
exercise of supremacy when occasion arises.” 


Therefore I say that the funda- 
mental principle in the Home Rule Bill, 
which we, who took part in that Measure, 
and were responsible for it, always as- 
serted,-and the members of the Libera] 
Party who supported it—all those who, 
at any time, have recommended its adop- 
tion to their people—was the principle 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. For that means I say, in answer 
to the friendly question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that when he asks us 
to stand in a white sheet, and repent of 
all we have said and of all we have done 
upon the subject of Home Rule, and when 
he asks us to support a Resolution which 
declares for an independent Parliament, 
I’ think he asks tco much. What is 
meant by an independent Parliament! 
The seconder of the Resolution had, no 
doubt, in his mind as to what is meant 
by an independent Parliament of a 
nation which is prepared to employ force 
to achieve its purpose. I can only say 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford. that though I have no doubt 
that he is profoundly convinced of the 
necessity for this independent Parlia- 
ment, and though he thinks that to 
make a declaration contrary to all we 
had previously said upon this subject is 
the best method of forwarding Home 
Rule, I must ask leave to differ from him. 
On the subject of Home Rule I firmly 
believe that the general principle—I do 
not say in all the details, but the capital 
particulars which were laid down in the 
Measure of 1893—and, above all, the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, were entirely cor. 
rect. We desire to see Home Rule for 
Ireland under these conditions as a Mea- 
sure and a policy which we believe will be 
for the advantage, not only of Ireland, 
but also of Great Britain. But, Sir, the 
principles which were declared by Mr. 
Gladstone are the principles to which we 
adhere. Those are the principles which 
are put in issue, and are contradicted by 
this Resolution, and I can only inform 
the hon. and learned Member for Water- 
ford that against that Resolution I, for 
one, will vote. 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, East): The 
hon. Member for Waterford, in the course 
of his speech, disclaimed any intention of 
attacking any other Irish Member, and 
I trust that in the few observations which 
it will be my privilege to address to the 
House, he will extend to me the same 
charity which he wished others to ex- 
tend to himself. The hon. Member 
opened his speech by saying he admitted 
that, under ordinary circumstances, it 
would not be good tactics, nor calculated 
to forward the cause of Home Rule, to 
move an Amendment of this character in 
view of the present composition of the 
House, and I should add, in my opinion, 
in view of the relation in which the 
House stands towards an approaching 
General Election. He then proceeded to 
do what he said he felt called upon to 
do, that is, to justify and give reasons for 
the action he has taken. He pointed to 
certain sins of omission on the part of 
the Liberal Leaders, and he spoke of the 
nonsense that had been talked about the 
union of hearts. But it seemed to me 
that I have heard coming from olden 
days, the voice of him who was once our 
Leader, and who did not use that tone 
of contempt in speaking of that phrase. 
One of my objections to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Waterford, is 
that I do not think the moving of it at 
the present time is calculated to ad 
vance the cause of Home Rule; and I 
do not think, if it were calculated to 
advance the cause of Home Rule, that 
the Amendment itself, and the speech of 
the hon. Member who moved it, would 
have been received so rapturously by 
gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. But that is only a question of 
tactics, and I do not think it is one with 
which I am bound to deal at any length, 
because no proposition for any Measure 
of local government, however satisfac- 
tory it may be, so far as it goes, and no 
Measure, the result of the combined wis- 
dom of the Recess Committee, however 
satisfactory it may be, will, in the 
slightest degree, abate or take the place 
of the national demands of Ireland. And 
if it would satisfy him, and in any way 
conduce towards effecting that object, 
which I have always considered to be the 
really important object—the re-union of 
the Nationalist ranks—if it would satisfy 
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the hon. Member, even although I might 
consider it bad tactics, and unnecessary, 
and even mischievous, to move such an 
Amendment as he has moved, if it would 
satisfy him and advance the cause of the 
reunion of the Nationalist ranks, I 
should have been most happy to second 
it. There are two chief questions raised 
by the Amendment. The first, on which 
he dwelt brietly, was as to the use of 
the words “Independent Parliament.” 
He gave his reasons for what he admit- 
ted was a departure from the plat- 
form adopted by the Irish people and 
their representatives in this House on 
the occasion of the Home Rule Bills of 
1886 and 1893. He pointed out that 
these were compromises that had broken 
down, and that he felt it to be the duty 
of Irish representatives to put before this 
House, and state in the face of the English 
Members of Parliament, the full mea- 
sure of the national demand. I was as- 
tounded when I heard him describe what 
he considers to be the full national de- 
mand of Ireland, and I wish to deal with 
the word “independent,” and the mean- 
ing which we must attach to it. What 
does the hon. Member mean by “ Indepen- 
dent Irish Parliament”? That is a 
matter of the very first importance. 
Does he mean by “Independent Irish 
Parliament,” and by this Amendment, 
to which he asks the body of the Liberal 
Party to assent, an Irish Parliament in- 
dependent of the Imperial Parliament in 
every respect? If that is what he means, 
then he is asking the Liberal Party to 
depart from all that was currently known 
to the public in England and the Mem- 
bers of this House, as the policy of the 
Liberal Party. This is a matter of vital 
and far-reaching importance, because no 
one can doubt that this word “indepen- 
dent ”—and I may say that I am deter- 
mined to vote for the Amendment—is 
the crux of the question. I am clear 
that my course is to support the Amend- 
ment. Now, Sir, I turn to the question 
of the definition of the word “indepen- 
dent,” and I put it to the hon. Member 
to explain what definition he places upon 
the word. Let me direct his attention, 
and the attention of the House, to the 
words of Mr. Parnell, who, in his speech 


on Home Rule, on June 17th, 1886, said— 


Majesty's Most 


‘Now, Sir, the Member for East Edinburgh 
spoke about the sovereignty of Parliament. I 
entirely agree upon this point. 


I entirely ac- 
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cept the definition given by the Under Secre-:: 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce). 


the other day. We have always known, since: ; 


the introduction of this Bill, the. difference 


between a co-ordinate and a subordinate Par- ' 


liament, and we have recognised that the 


Legislature which the Prime Minister proposes | 


to constitute is a subordinate Parliament— 
that it is not the same as Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, which was co-equal with the Imperial 
Parliament, arising out of the same Constitu- 
tion given to the Irish people by the Crown, 
just in the same way, though not by the same 
means, as Parliamentary institutions were given 
to Great Britain by the Sovereign.” 


That is what Mr. Parnell said of the 
Home Rule Bill, and then he went on to 
say— 


“T understand the supremacy of Parliament 
to be this—that they can interfere in the event 
of the powers which are conferred by this Bill 
being abused, under certain circumstances. 
But the Nationalists, in accepting this Bill, go, 
as I think, under an honourable understanding 
not to abuse those powers; and we pledge 
ourselves in that respect, as far as we can 
pledge ourselves, not to abuse those powers, 
and to devote our energies and our influence 
which we may have with the Irish people to 
prevent those powers from being abused.” 


Then he proceeded— 


“T believe that this is by far the best mode 
in which we can hope to settle this question. 
You will have the real power of force in your 
hands, and you ought to have it ; and if abuses 
are committed, and injustice be perpetrated, 
you will always be able to use that force to 
put a stop to them. You will have the power 
and the supremacy of Parliament untouched 
and unimpaired, just as though this Bill had 
never been brought forward.” 


Then Mr. Parnell went on to declare that 
he fully recognised the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, and, therefore, 
there can be no doubt of the position of 
Mr. Parnell on this question. He ac- 
cepted on that occasion, as he did 
throughout thelong campaign which en- 
sued upon the defeat of the Home Rule 
Bill, a statutory legislature in Ireland. I 
remember, in the course of these Debates, 
it was pointed out that for Parliament 
to strip itself of its supremacy was the 
basis of the Home Rule movement as 
conducted under Mr. Parnell’s Leadership 
and the basis of the whole of the Home 
Rule movement as it won the support of 
the Liberal Party. The hon. Member 
speaks of a compact, and he went 
as far back as the days of Lord 
Fitzwilliam and the Bills of 1886 
and 1893, and he said that at those 
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great junctures it was within the grasp 
of the people to make a compromise, but 
that they only threw away the oppor- 
tunity, and that now it becomes the duty 
of all Irish Nationalists, compromise 
being rejected, to put forward the full 
measure of the Nationalist demand. That 
brings me to the second point. What 
is the full measure of that demand? 
The hon. Member, as I understood him, 
defined it to be the repeal of the Act of 
Union, and, in a previous speech in Ire- 
land, he led the Nationalists to take the 
same view, and having recognised 
that the policy of Home Rule, as carried 
on by Mr. Parnell, had failed, he now 
falls back upon the Repeal of the Union 
and the Parliament of 1782. 


Mr. REDMOND: No. 


Mr. DILLON: You spoke of the re- 
peal of the Union, and the re-opening of 
the Irish Parliament, as the _ fuil 
Nationalist demand. Now, I say, in the 
first instance, that, in my opinion and in 
the opinion of the vast majority of the 
advanced Nationalists of Ireland, that is 
not the full Nationalist demand. 


Mr. REDMOND: Separation. 


Mr. DILLON: Yes. That is the full 
Nationalist demand; that is the right 
on which we stand, the national right 
of Ireland, which we always were pre- 
pared to compromise, and the very fact 
of our coming into this House shows 
As 


says, 


Address in 


our willingness to compromise it. 
the Member for Waterford 

there is spreading in Ireland to-day a 
spirit which many of you will find mani- 
fested before long—a spirit of despair in 
constitutional methods and _ constitu- 
tional weapons for winning back the 
freedom of Ireland. The young men in 
hundreds are turning to the old ways 
of 1865 and 1867 and previous years of 
revolt. I was called upon the other day 
in Dublin by two or three young fellows, 
and they claimed as the national right of 
Ireland, the Parliament of 1782. They 
said the national right of Ireland was 
the right of separation. I said— 


hon. 


“ How can you expect us, who believe in the 
efficacy of Parliamentary agitation, and who 
were standing on Parnell’s platform, and were 
willing still to accept the Gladstone Bill and 


Mr. Dillon. 
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the Gladstone policy as a full compensation 
and compromise for our national demand, and 
to stand loyally by that settlement.” 


and so we are. And I pointed out to 
these young men that those who, in the 
words of the Member for Waterford, are- 
determined to put forward the full 
national right of Ireland as their de 
mand, have no business to cross the floor 
of this House, and have no honourable 
means of crossing that barrier, because 
they are face to face with an oath, which 
no man can take who is engaged in press- 
ing forward the full national demand 
of Ireland. 


Mr. REDMOND: Many good Irish- 


men have taken it. 


Mr. DILLON: That is what I have to 
say with regard to the question of an 
independent Parliament. I turn now 
for a moment, before I pass from the 
question of an independent Parliament, 
to the view put forward by the hon. 
Member for South Waterford, when ques- 
tioned on this matter in a debate on 
Home Rule in 1893. He was challenged 
by the present Colonial Secretary, as to 
the alleged advocacy of an independent 
Parliament. The 
Waterford spoke as follows— 


hon. Member for 


“T have always, in my speeches in the 
House, and in Ireland, explained, as far as I 
understand it, that the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament was absolutely inalienable by 
Parliament, and was not questioned by us.” 


If that be the meaning which he puts 
upon his allusion to an independent Par- 
liament, I see no difficulty in voting for 
the Amendment. But the hon. Member 
spoke of the Parliament of 1782, and 
alluded to the repeal of the Act of Union 
as an alternative policy in Ireland a 
short time ago. I would refer the hon. 
Member to the fact that, so long ago 
as 1873, at a prolonged Debate, taken 
part in by all the Leaders of the National 
Party, the policy of Home Rule, as then 
advocated by Mr. Parnell, was substi- 
tuted as the Parliamentary and consti- 
tutional demand of Ireland, for the policy 
of Repeal. In the debate, Mr. Isaac 
Butt, who was then the leader of the 
National Party, pointed out the fact 
that the Parliament of 1782 was far less 
free than the one which he proposed to 
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put forward as the demand under the 
Home Rule scheme. I turn for a 
moment to another point raised by the 
hon. Member, which, I understand, he 
invited me to assist him in pressing upon 
the Liberal leaders: I mean the neces- 
sity for giving pledges now in the House 
of Commons, and before the English 
Members, that Home Rule would, when- 
ever they got into power. be the firat 
Measure with which they would begin. 
I have a fairly long Parliamentary ex- 
perience, and, neither in my experience 
nor in my reading, have I ever heard 
of such a pledge being asked from 
Leaders, who are leading a Party in the 
House in a minority of 140. A more 
foolish and a more fatuous demand was 
never made of a Party in that position. 
But I have taken steps within the last 
few months to secure that Irish support 
is given to Liberal candidates only 
on condition of Home Rule holding its 
proper position in their programme. 1 


Majesty's Most 


know that some of the Conservative 
gentlemen opposite were exceedingly 
anxious to get the Irish vote. I remem- 


ber an hon. and gallant Member, who 
recently won a great northern consti- 
tuency by 11 votes, commencing his 
campaign by alluding to the gallant men 
of ’67, who knew how to fight for the 
liberties of Ireland. At the time, J 
may mention, that the question of the 
disposition of 400 or 500 Irish votes was 
pending decision by our Executive. 
Therefore, I think 


*Lorp CHAS. BERESFORD (York): 
The hon. Member’s remarks are rather 
pointed, and, as they are evidently 
directed at me, I should like to explain 
that I never made use of any sort of ex- 
pression of the character he has attri- 
buted to me. As the hon. Member has 
said, I did see an Irish leader in York, 
but I told him I thought there was no 
hope of the Irish voting for me. I was 
determinedly opposed to Home Rule in 
all its forms, and, therefore, could not 
expect the Irish votes. 


Mr. DILLON: I accept the explana- 
tion of the hon. Member. I am sorry 





to have misrepresented him, and with- 
draw unreservedly anything I have said. 
My only defence is that he was reported 
in the papers to have made that remark. 
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To return to the point, although I am 
not prepared, and have not the slightest 
intention of doing what appears to me 
to be a purely mischievous and exceed- 
ingly stupid thing to do, I am prepared, 
if it will at all ease the anxiety of the 
hon. Member for Waterford, to state 
the position of the Irish Party in this 
regard. That position is this: that 
neither at the polls, where we can con- 
trol the Irish votes—and I think we can 
influence about 30 constituencies— 
perhaps. more—nor when it comes to the 
question of a General Election, can any 
body of men desiring to get into power, 
or to form a Ministry, expect the sup- 
port of the Irish Party except on condi- 
tion that Home Rule for Ireland—and 
Home Rule at least as extensive and as 
satisfactory to the Irish people as Mr. 
rladstone’s Bill proposed—occupies a 
foremost position in their programme. 
When I am told that our business is to 
go to the Liberal Party, and say— 

“Will you tell us what you will do when 
you get into power three, four, five, six, or 
seven years hence?” 

I say that a more preposterous pro- 
posal was never’ brought before 
any responsible politician. But -I 
say—and I speak not only as the tem- 
porary spokesman of a group of National- 
ist Members, but I am convinced I am 
giving expression to the deliberate and 
fixed purpose of the great mass of the 
Nationalist people of Ireland and the 
Nationalist voters in this country—when 
I say that no Government can come into 
office through our support, or can count 
upon our support, either at the polls or 
in this House, unless they adhere to the 
position in regard to Home Rule which 
was taken up and maintained by Mr. 
Gladstone. I do not think I can define our 
position more clearly than that. That is 
my position in the matter; it is the 
position of most of my colleagues around 
me. I think that the Member for Water- 
ford and myself do not really differ so 
much as may be supposed ; but whether 
he remains as spokesman of his Party, 
or whether I remain as the spokesman 
of the Party who have selected me, or 
whether we were both to retire to-mor- 
row, it would not alter the force of that 
statement. This is not the policy of 
this group, or of that group, or of any 
individual Member; it is, in my judg- 
ment, the deliberate fixed purpose of the 
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Nationalist electors of Ireland, who send 
us to this House, and of those voters in 
Great Britain who vote as we advise 
them, and it is the policy which would 
remain unchanged if I and the hon. 
Member for Waterford resigned our seats 
to-morrow—which might be a very good 
proceeding for the benefit of Ireland—ard 
went on a short trip to the South of 
Europe or Egypt, to see whether, in our 
absence, the rift of the last six years 
might not be healed. Of one thing I am 
certain, that in its fundamental pria- 
ciple, as I have stated it, we should, if 
absent for six years, come back to find 
the policy of these Benches unchanged. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tos TREASURY 
(Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
East): I almost feel that there is some 
impropriety in my venturing to inter- 
vene in the little domestic discussion 
to which we have listened with such in- 
terest; or, to change the metaphor, I 
rather feel I have been a spectator at a 
most interesting little bit of comedy, and 
have then, in a rash moment, spoiled 
the general harmony by myself coming 
forward and making some observations 
on the stage. But I suppose I cannot 
leave this matter, however little it may 
directly concern the gentlemen on this 
side,. altogether without some observa- 
tions—and some observations there are 
which may be made with profit. I do 
not, let me say by way of preface, quite 
understand the relation of the speeches 
which have been made to-night with 
the votes that are going to be given. 
I understand that the Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment and the hon. 
Member for East Mayo do not agree ir 
their views, but are going to vote in the 
same lobby. I understand also that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition. and the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, who do agree in their 
views, are going to vote in different 
lobbies. These are mysteries of Par- 
liamentary statescraft, which it is not 
easy to fathom, and I do not attempt 
to give a solution of the singular pro- 
blem thus presented for our considera- 
tion. I said that this Debate did not 
concern gentlemen on this side of the 
House ; perhaps I went rather too far 
in that statement, because there was on2 
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part of the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman, as it was originally framed, 
and there was one part of the speech 
in which he proposed his modified 
Amendment to-night, which was directed 
towards the policy we are - pursuing. 
The hon. Member stated substantially 
that the Irish people would not regard 
a Measure of local government for Ire- 
land, however broad its basis, as any 
substitute for Home Rule. Sir, in one 
sense. I entirely agree with that state- 
ment. We do not propose this as a step 
towards Home Rule. We do not bring 
it forward as a compromise between our 
views and the views of hon. Members 
on which we might agree. We mean to 
bring it forward on its own merits, as 
an integral part of our policy, as a policy 
which we should pursue with equal zeal 
and equal desire. to bring to a success- 
ful consummation if the Home Rule 
Party were wiped out of existence to- 
morrow. Our desire is to extend to Ire- 
land those local liberties and that local 
control which England and Scotland and 
Wales already possess, and we desire 
that for reasons altogether outside the 
Home Rule controversy, and the em- 
bittered Debates which have taken place 
on this subject ; and if the hon. Gentle- 
man asks us, we go further, and say that 
we have not given up hope that in time 
we may reconcile every section of the 
Irish people, and that all shall bear their 
full share—— 


Mr. DILLON: Of taxation. 
THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY: In the general government 
of the Empire. We who are _ bring- 
ing forward this Local Government 
Bill may not live to see that day, 
for I am aware that long centuries of 
misunderstanding, and more than mis 
understanding, leave scars not easily to 
be obliterated ; but I live in the undying 
faith and hope that the time will come 
when the inhabitants of these two islands 
will be as closely joined as the inhabi- 
tants of any other nation in the world. 

Mr. SWIFT McNEILL: Never! never! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Member neither 
desires nor hopes it. I both desire 
and hope it. And which is the more 
patriotic? Which is the more generous? 
Which is the best fitted to serve the real 
interests of Ireland? I entertain no 
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doubt ; but perhaps only the verdict of 
history can ultimately give the reply. 
Sir, after all, I am well aware that the 
interest of this Debate does not turn 
upon the views of the Party who sit on 
this side of the House, but upon the 
views which have been expressed—upon 
the inter-relations of the views expresse 
—by the hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
opposite side of the House. I confess that 
I do not think I have ever heard a speech 
in which questions were better put than 
they were in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment, and I 
never heard questions more imperfectly 
answered than they were by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, who immediately followed. How 
to ask, and how not to answer, are two 
arts both of which have received admir- 
able practical example in the short 
Debate we have’ heard _ to-night. 
One statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, to which I listened with interest, 
was that in which he said he has not 
departed by a hair’s breadth from the 
policy of the Home Rule Bill of 1893. 
Well, so little is said about Home Rule 
by Gentlemen opposite, unless they are 
actually driven, that I really began to 
entertain some doubts as to whether the 
Bill of 1893 does still embody their 
views. As I consider it is convenient 
always to have clear-cut issues, I am 
glad to learn that the Bill of 1893 does 
still embody their views, and that when 
they talk—if ever they do talk—to their 
constituents about Home Rule, what they 
mean is Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1893. I 
think it is only fair to the hon. mem- 
bers for Ireland to understand that ; and 
I am sure it is convenient that we should 
understand it. The right hon. Gentle 
man, the Leader of the Opposition, 
having, as a sort of obiter dictum, made 
this admission, entirely avoided all the 
labour and trouble of answering the ques- 
tions put by the Mover by going into a 
discussion upon the meaning and import 
of the word “independent,” as it appears 
in the hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. I 
so far agree with the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, that, on this word “inde 
pendent” you may wrangle for ever and 
ever. I confess that, as I read the 
Amendment, all that is asked for by 
the Mover is a Parliament practically 
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independent for the management of Irish 
affairs. 
particular, but, at all events, I am not 
going to be betrayed into what I have 


always considered the most futile and» 


most barren and empty of discussions— 
namely, a discussion of the perfectly 
empty and futile sovereignty or 
supremacy which was reserved to the 
British Parliament under the Bill of 
1893. I have never, for my own part, 
concealed the opinion that if—which 
Heaven forbid—the time should ever 
come when what is called Home Rule 
is to be passed for Ireland, you had better 
make a good job of it at once, and give 
them independence. All the studies of 
history, past and contemporary, which 
I have been able to give to those con- 
stitutions in which subordinate Parlia- 
ments, or double systems of representa- 
tion, exist under one nominal head, con- 
vince me that they are absolutely un- 
workable. They lead not to the friend- 
ship, but to the enmity of nations, and 
they are a clumsy contrivance for perpe- 
tuating the difficulties which everybody 
must admit, our relations with Ireland 
have been very fruitful of. 


Mr. T. HEALY (Wexford, North): 
Then why did you waste three months 
on the Amendment to the Bill of 18931? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps the hon. Member 
will explain the relevance of that 
observation. At the present moment I 
cannot quite see it. All that I would 
venture to point out is, the waste of our 
time to-night with this discussion, in 
regard to the precise meaning of the 
word “independence,” or the precise 
means of retaining the theoretical 
sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament. 
What the hon. Member really wanted 
to get out of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was the position in which Home 
Rule now stands in the Liberal pro- 
gramme. The word “programme” is a 
word which so stinks in the nostrils of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, that I will 
put it in a simpler way, and ask where 
does Home Rule now stand among the 
proposals they mean to deal with if 
they come into office? The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Leader of the Opposition, 
reproached the Mover of the Amendment, 
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and told him that nothing could be done 
for Home Rule until he got a majority, 
and that the very worst way to get a 
majority was to ask these inconvenient 
questions. I am not at all sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman is not right. 
I do not think it is convenient for the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite to have 
these questions asked, and I am quite 
sure that the less they are put, and the 
less the public and their constituents 
know about this unpleasant and disagree- 
able matter, the more chance there is 
of getting that majority with regard to 
the use of which he is so prudently re- 
ticent. I now come to the speech of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo— 
I do not know whether the Leader of the 
Opposition listened with attention to the 
interesting and most important part of 
that speech—in which he (Mr. Dillon) 
described the policy he is now pursuing 
in the constituencies, which is really 
worth noting now and remembering here- 
after. The hon. Member belongs, I un- 
derstand, to an oppressed and down- 
trodden Parliamentary minority. In his 
own opinion he not only controls the 
80 solid votes from Ireland, but he also 
controls 30 seats in England. Not bad, 
I think, when you consider that there 
are 3,000,000 of Home Rulers and 
Nationalist votes in these islands. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): Fifteen millions. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREASURY : 


I cannot follow that. If there are 
15,000,000——— 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I beg the 


right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I made 
that interruption before he reached the 
end of his sentence. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY: This down-trodden Parliamen- 
tary minority, however, have appar- 
ently made up their minds very 


clearly as to the order in which questions 
are to be taken by English candidates, 
but I notice that that order is not the 
order in which English candidates des're 
to take them themselves. I draw that 
inference, not merely from what I have 
heard of the elections which have re 
cently taken place, but also from 
authentic resolutions of representative 
Liberal bodies, such as that to which 
reference has already been made 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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to-night. Whatever the abstract views 
may be of English constituencies, and 
those who represent them, upon Home 
Rule, it is perfectly clear that, at all 
events, in the language of the hon. 
Member for Plymouth, what he calls the 
machinery of the local public opinion 
—one man one vote, the veto of the 
House of Lords, and so forth—is to be 
finally dealt with before Home Rule 
comes on the tapis. Here is a differ- 
ence of policy on the other side, 
which is of a most startling description. 
That the hon. Member for Waterford 
should differ from the Leader of the 
Opposition is what we should expect. 
He has never pretended to be a follower 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He has 
never expressed any unbounded con- 
fidence in the action of the English Home 
Rule Party. And, therefore, I receive, 
absolutely without surprise, any state- 


ment of his differing from the right 
hon. Gentleman. But when the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, who I had 


always thought was hand-in-glove with 
the Liberal Party, who certainly com- 
mands no inconsiderable section of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s followers, who 
has always expressed his firm belief in 
the union of hearts, and in constitutional 
Measures, comes forward publicly in 
the House and says he is determined, in 
so far as his influence goes in the English 
constituencies, to compel the Liberals to 
adopt a course of action of which they 
disapprove, and of which their English 
supporters disapprove—that is, I think, 
a truly amazing state of affairs. 


Mr. DILLON: That is not exactly 
what I said. What I said was that, if I 
had any influence, I would put pres- 


sure on candidates to adhere to the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone on the Irish 
question. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I understood the hon. Member 
to say that he commanded 30 seats in 
England. 

Mr. DILLON: I said I thought I could 


influence them. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Well, influence them. He is 
determined to see that the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone on Home Rule is put to 
the front of the candidates’ programme. 
That is a point. clear, definite, and in- 
telligible, and perfectly honest, and 
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straightforward. Is that the policy of 
the party—the English section of the 
party—of which the hon. Gentleman is 
a member? 


Mr. FLAVIN (Kerry, North): It will 
have to be the policy. 


Mr. BALFOUR: I think it is possible. 
After what the hon. Member has said, 
I not only think it possible, but even 
probable. Now, under these circum- 
stances, how wise and prudent is the 
reticence of the Leader of the Opposition | 
When it gets known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land that the 
Irish supporters of the Liberal Party are 
going to coerce their English allies; 
when it is known that their deliberate 
intention is to make them swallow it, 
with or without jam, then, I think, the 
wisdom and prudence of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues will 
become manifest to all. I think this 
Debate, in which, so far as we on this 
side are concerned, we need take no 
further part, has proved eminently use- 
ful. It has cleared a great many ques- 
tions which were getting obscured. It 
has dissipated many clouds which were 
settling over the political landscape ; 
and, though I do not think it has taught 
us on this side of the House much we 
did not know before, I cannot help think- 
ing that among the Gentlemen who sit 
opposite to me there are many who 
have learned the same _ unpleasant 
lesson, from which in the future they 
will probably find not less  un- 
pleasant consequences likely to accrue. 


*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the speeches 
which have been delivered on this sub- 
ject have all of them justified the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend. I will first of 
all deal—and I will do so very briefly 
—with the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. My 
hon. Friend. the Member for Waterford 
stated that one of the reasons which had 
actuated him in moving this Amendment 
was that the Tory Party—the Unionist 
Party I ought to say—are now proposing 
to introduce a Local Government Bill 
in the hope that such a Measure will 
prove a substitute for Home Rule. The 
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Right hon. Gentleman began his speech, 
as the hon. Members who were in the 
House at the time will recollect, by ex- 
pressing that hope in different terms. 


Tus FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I never said, or thought, that 
this Bill would be in any sense a sub- 
stitute for Home Rule. 


*Mr. CLANCY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he hoped that the Irish 
people would eventually take their place 
in the Empire and their full share in 
the general government of the Empire. 
The expression of that hope, coming #s 
it did from the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, fully justified my hon. Friend in 
introducing his Amendment. We want 
to make it perfectly plain that we, at all 
events—future generations of Irishmen 
may think differently—entertain the be- 
lief and the conviction, and we desire 
here to express it fully, that the hope 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
is doomed, like many another hope ex- 
pressed on that Bench in the past, to 
bitter disappointment. I contend that 
the motion of my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Waterford, was _ justified, 
not only by the hope expressed by she 
Leader of the House as to the effect of 
his Local Government Bill, but also by 
the failure of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo to find the slightest fault with 
the action of the Liberal Party in this 
matter, and by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. We looked to the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, as leader of the largest 
section of Irish Nationalist Members, for 
some decided expression of opinion upon 
the attitude of the Liberal Party on the 
question of Home Rule. Well, Sir, I 
listened very carefully to his speech, and 
I think I will not be contradicted by any 
Gentleman round me when I say that, 
from beginning to end, he did not find 
the slightest fault with the Liberal Party 
for their action since Lord Rosebery suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister. 
I do not intend to enter into any con- 
troversy on this subject with any Irish 
Member. I content myself with saying 
that while a gentleman in the position 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo— 
after a deliberate request has been made 
to him to-night by the hon. Member for 
Waterford to notice these things-— 
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refuses to do so, we can _ only 
conclude that there is absolute neces- 
sity for pressing this matter on every pos- 
sible occasion. There was one question 
asked. whiqh could hardly be answered 
by an interruption. I think it was: 
What was meant by an independent Par- 
liament? My hon. Friend, the Member 
for Waterford, answered that question 
very explicitly in April last in Dublin, 
when he quoted the memorable words 
used by Mr. Parnell, in January, 1891, 
in the city of Waterford. It is well to 
recall those words. Mr. Parnell said that 
the Liberal Party and Mr. Gladstone 
knew what Ireland wanted. He said— 


Parliament with full 
We must 


“We want an Irish 
powers to manage Irish affairs. 
have an English veto.” 


Sir, I think that is a very explicit defini- 
tion of an independent Parliament, and, 
for my own part, I adopt it. I doubt 
very much if there is an Irish Nationalist 
Member sitting round me who does not 
in his heart adopt this view also. 
Now I come to the third speech, which 
seems to justify more even than the two 
which preceded it, the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend—I mean the speech of 
the Leader of the Opposition. Sir, my 
hon. Friend frankly avowed that his 
principal object was to know where 
exactly the Liberal Party stood in regard 
to the question of Home Rule. I de- 
clare, after having listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Leader 
of the Opposiiion, that if I was in 
ignorance before on this subject, I am 
in greater ignorance at the present 
moment. He was asked where Home 
Rule would stand in the programme of 
the Liberal Party, and the answer he 
made was that priority would depend 
upon the majority. That was not the 
answer of Mr. Gladstone to a similar 
question. Mr. Gladstone did not say “I 
will wait until a general election gives 
me a majority.” On the contrary, he 
said that Home Rule should be the first 
object of Liberals for the purpose not 
only of doing justice to Ireland, but for 
the purpose of wiping a stain from 


the escutcheon of Eneland. He also 
hinted that it was the first duty 


of Irishmen to make Home Rule block 
the way of English legislation until 
it was conceded. Sir, we have been 
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taunted to-night with departing from 
the principles of Mr. Parnell. I say 
that the Leader of the Opposition has 
thrown Mr. Gladstone’s policy overboard. 
He has been challenged to say what 
position Home Rule occupies, and he 
spoke for a quarter of an hour or 20 
minutes, and he never said one single 
word upon the subject except that which I 
have just mentioned. He did not say, in 
the second place, what the Home Rule 
was which we are going to get when his 
majority gives him the chance of bring- 
ing in a Home Rule Bill. That is a 
vital point. I do not know exactly 
what he means at present by Home 
Rule. The right hon. Gentleman 
is not one of those whose past entitles 
him to treat us in this way. I recol- 
lect him within the last few years as one 
of the most strenuous, one of the most 
able, one of the mos‘ ingenious opponents 
of the policy of coercion. A few years 
before the right hon. Gentleman exer- 
cised the same ingenuity on the side of 
coercion. Therefore I say, in the case 
of a man like him, it was doubly neces- 
sary for him to speak to-night to show 
that he had not changed his opinion on 
the subject of the Irish demand, and 
what form his concession would take. I 


have no hesitation in saying, after 
the speech we have heard to-night 
from him, that he has abandoned 
the Home Rule _ policy. Sir, _ he 
chided my hon. Friend for saying 


that we had made some sacrifices in Ire- 
land for the Liberal Party, and he also 
reminded my hon. Friend that the 
Liberal Party had made certain sacri- 
fices for Ireland. I don’t know what 
sacrifices the right hon. Gentleman has 
made. I know that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not have got into office 
in 1892 without the aid of the Irish 
vote. He could not have got into office 
in 1886 without the Irish vote, and he 
could not have retained office for three 
years without tne aid of the Irish mem- 
bers. I do not know what sacrifices he 
made. I do know this, that if I had it 
in my power he would certainly make 
sacrifices for Ireland. He will certainly 
have to make more sacrifices for Ireland 
before he has the opportunity of govern- 


ing this Empire. I have only to 
repeat that I think the speeches 
that have taken place have been 


useful, and I do hope that they will be 
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read and studied by the Irish people. 
If they are read and studied by the 
Irish people I do believe that the 
national sentiment of Ireland will assert 
itself, and that that national sentiment 
will come round to the old belief that 
there is nothing to be got from this 
Parliament—from either side of it—by 
the mere force of reason and argument, 
and that neither Party in England will 
ever give anything to Ireland which it 
can keep, and that the only way to get 
Home Rule, or anything else, is to fight 
both Parties in turn. 


Mr. E. J. MORTON (Devonport) : 
Through the whole of this Debate it has 
been obvious that the Gentlemen oppo- 
site have been interested in gaining some 
Party advantage from a possible 
quarrel between the hon. Member 
for Waterford and those who sit 
upon these Benches. I think it ought 
to have been obvious that during 
the past five years the hon. Member 
for Waterford has all along done his best 
against the Liberal Party, and that, 
therefore, no further advantage can 
accrue to them from any additional bit- 
terness that may be stirred up between 
us. But, Sir, I do want to point out 
one fact which I believe within the next 
fortnight will become patent to all par- 
ties in the face of the Home Rule ques- 
tion, and the Irish question generally. 
The first part of the original Amend- 
ment put on the paper by the hon. 
Member for Waterford, which you ruled 
to be out of order, did refer to the alter- 
native policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Leader of the House, has declared 
to be their deliberate policy, which they 
would have adopted and pushed forward 
on this occasion, even if the whole Home 
Rule Party was swept out of existence. 
I believe that it will be found in a very 
few weeks that the alternative policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, a policy of 
local government for Ireland, will be re 
sented and rejected by the Unionists of 
Ireland far more strongly than any Home 
Rule policy possibly could be. The fact 
is, as everyone knows, the Unionists of 
Ireland are not afraid of the terrible 
things that some of the loudest voices 
proclaim them to be afraid of ; they are 
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not afraid of Protestants being reduced 
to ashes and burned at the stake. What 
they are afraid of is petty persecution 
and deprivation of local posts and posi- 
tions, which, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Leader of the House, are 
to be placed at the disposal of the newly- 
formed County Councils. Now, Sir, the 
difference between a policy of local 
government and a policy of Home Rule 
is this. There are 32 counties in Ive 
land, and in 27 of these counties it will 
be absolutely impossible so to jerry- 
mander the constituency—even if you 
were to try to do so—as to ensure that 
one single Unionist could be elected there 
of the County Council—that is, of 
course, provided the Irish Nationalists 
were opposed to it. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
appears to be entering upon a subject 
which I have ruled to be out of order. 


Mr. E. J. MORTON: I was going to use 
it as an argument in favour of what I un- 
derstood was the only alternative, but 1 
shall be compelled to drop the point I 
wanted to use about the alternative 
policy. But, Sir, the advantage of a 
policy of Home Rule—that is, the policy 
of a national Parliament—has been the 
only way we can deal with local govern- 
ment in Ireland at all as distinct from 
any alternative policy ; that was pointed 
out by Lord Salisbury himself to the 
people of England in his Newport 
speech, in which he spoke of the evils 
that would result from any system of 
local government for Ireland. In addi- 
tion to that, I remember the argument 
being used to me personally, in one of 
the three private conversations I had 
with Mr. Parnell, that the Irish people 
had such a history, that the only thing 
that would enable them to employ any 
system of local government with success: 
was that. that system should be essen- 
tially a national system ; that, by having 
a national Parliament, you would evoke 
a national enthusiasm, which would keep 
them straight; and that no alternative 
or smaller system of local government 
could possibly meet that case. But, Mr. 
Speaker, there is another point I want 
to refer to in this Debate. The hon. 
Member for Waterford has brought for- 
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ward this Amendment, and in estimating 
what the exact meaning of that Amend- 
ment is, I take it that we are bound to 
interpret it by means of his own speech. 
If we take that Amendment as intur- 
preted by his speech, I take it to mean 
nothing else but this: that he accuses 
the Liberal Party in this House of con- 
templating treachery, and in order to 
enable them to say they are not con- 
templating treachery, he brings forwerd 
this Amendment. I will not contemplate 
the basis upon which the whole of his ar- 
guments goes. I will not contemplate 
that the Liberal Party has abated one 
single jot of its intention to carry Home 
Rule into law, and, therefore, I shall not 
vote for this Amendment. It is all very 
well for hon. Gentlemen opposite to laugh, 
butcan they give me one single iota of 
‘evidence that we have abated our intention 
of passing Home Rule; can they produce 
a particle of evidence? I know perfectly 
well why hon. Members opposite should 
cheer the speech of the hon. Member 
for Waterford. They cheer it because 
they think that speech will tend to a 
rupture between the British Liberals and 
the Irish Home Rulers. But, Sir, a sec- 
tion of the Irish race, resident in Eng- 
land, that is best able to judge as to 
whether the Liberal Party is true to 
Home Rule, know that we are just as 
strong on Home Rule as ever we were, 
and hon. Members opposite know it, too, 
for they have found that it was so at 
the recent by-elections at Middleton, 
Plymouth, and South East Durham. 
Now, Sir, the fact is, I have endeavoured 
to get from hon. Members who agree 
with the hon. Member for Waterford, one 
single tittle of evidence; and I have en- 
deavoured to get from some of my friends 
opposite one single tittle of evidence to 
show that the Liberal Party has ever 
said or done anything—or any prominent 
Member of it—to prove that they have 
abated their position as expressed in the 
last Home Rule Bill. And, _ Sir, 
until I can find some tittle of evi- 
dence of that kind I am not going 
to be drawn in the net of the hon. 
Member for Waterford, and I am not 
going to acknowledge that the Liberal 
Party is opposed to the policy to which 
they pledged themselves 11 years ago, 
and which I believe they are pledged to 
as strongly as ever. 


Mr. E. J. Morton. 
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Mr. SPEAKER put the Amendment. 


Mr. SCOTT (Leigh): I rise to—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have already col- 
lected the voices, and it is now too late 
for the hon. Member to take part in the 
Debate. 


The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
233. 


Mr. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): I 
move as an Amendment to the Address to 
add at the end the following words— 


“‘ And we humbly express our regret that no 
reference is made in your Majesty’s Speech to 
questions specially affecting the interests of the 
people of Wales.” 


I am well aware of the difficulty, at a 
time like the present, of attracting atten- 
tion to home questions, and particularly 
to the affairs of the smallest of the four 
nationalities that compose the United 
Kingdom, but I would remind the House 
that during the last two years, while the 
voice of Ireland and of Scotiand, coun- 
tries whose political representation, like 
that of Wales, differs widely from that 
of England, has been repeatedly heard 
in Debates on the Address, no word has 
been spoken in the course of those de- 
bates by any Member from Wales on the 
great questions in which that country 
has a special and peculiar interest. Mr. 
Speaker, the Address which we are now 
debating is a reply to the third Speech 
from the Throne since the commence- 
ment of the present Parliament. We 
have seen the course taken by legisla- 
tion during the past two years. The pro- 
gramme of the third year is now before 
us, and the case of Wales is not even re. 
motely alluded to, much less do we find 
in the Queen’s Speech any definite pro- 
posal for legislation which has for its 
object the righting of those wrongs 
against which the great majority of the 
Welsh people have repeatedly protested 
in the only constitutional way open to 
them. More than that, there is abso- 
lutely no hint in the Speech that any- 
thing is to be done for Wales in regard 
to those questions on which a reasonable 
measure of agreement may be expected 
on the part of Welsh Members of both 
political Parties, questions which have 
been raised in this Parliament, and suj- 
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ported by Welsh Members without dis- 
tinction of Party. It appears to me that 
there are four reasons which can fairly 
be alleged by a Government for not 
legislating. The first is the want of a 
sufficient preponderance of public opinion 
in favour of the Measures ; the second, a 
want of agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the majority of the Welsh 
people ; the third, want of time ; and the 
fourth, want of information. With re- 
gard to the four reasons I have men- 
tioned, the Government of the day may 
refuse to initiate legislation, because the 
people of the country to which the legis- 
lation is to apply have not shown a sufh- 
cient preponderance of feeling in favour 
of it, or because the Government do not 
agree with it in principle, or because 
they have not enough time at their dis- 
posal to carry it into law, or because they 
have not sufficient information on which 
to base legislation. But I shall attempt 
to show that none of these reasons for 
inaction hold good in the case of Wales. 
One of the most frequent excuses al- 
leged by a Government for not bringing 
in legislation is the want of a preponder- 
ance of public opinion on behalf of the 
Measure they are asked to adopt. To 
whatever extent that may be the case 
elsewhere, they can nowhere find clearer 
indicatious of public feeling on the great 
questions to which I have referred than 
have been given in Wales, not merely in 
one general election, but in a series of 
general elections, whose verdict has been 
confirmed within the last few months 
by the remarkable result of the 
election in East Denbighshire. As to 
the second excuse for inaction, want 
of agreement on the the part of the Go- 
vernment with the majority of the Welsh 
people and their representatives, I de- 
sire to point out the anomalous and un- 
satisfactory position in which Wales, like 
Ireland and Scotland, stands in this 
House. Until 1868, or perhaps even 
until 1880, Wales did not ask 
for separate legislation. In the words 
of Mr. Gladstone, she acted with 
“sheeplike docility.” But the feeling 
which has been growing for many a year 
at last became so strong that one claim 
made by Wales—that for an instalment 
of temperance legislation by way of 
Sunday Closing—found comparatively 
little opposition, and the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Bill of Mr. John Roberts was 
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carried in 1881. A further advance was 
made when, in a succeeding Parliament, 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
was passed. Those two Acts of Parlia- 
ment—one passed under a Liberal, the 
other under a Conservative Government 
—have definitely settled, once for all, the 
right of Wales to separate legislation. 
But, Mr. Speaker, Wales has a Tem- 
perance Question that is wider than Sun- 
day Closing. Wales has an Education 
Question that goes deeper than the ques- 
tion of Intermediate Education; and, 
besides these two subjects, there are 
great questions relating to the Church 
Establishment and the land, both of 
which have come repeatedly before Par- 
liament, and on which Welsh opinion has 
declared itself over and over again with 
emphasis that is unmistakable, with 
majorities at times greater than have 
been obtained in any part of the United 
Kingdom for any contentious question. 
Welsh opinion has, on those subjects, 
attained a degree of fixity and perma- 
nency which cannot be doubted. It 
has become so to such an extent that 
I venture to submit that no Government 
has a right to ignore or deny on the 
ground of political disagreement to 
Wales those Measures which she desires, 
which do not infringe upon the Consti- 
tution or endanger the integrity of the 
Empire. I believe if England were to 
record a majority of one for any Measure 
she would have no difficulty—or very 
little difficulty—in obtaining it. Eng- 
land has no difficulty in obtaining any 
reform on which she has set her heart. 
But the case with what Lord Salisbury 
calls the “Celtic fringe,” and particularly 
the Welsh portion of the Celtic 
fringe, is far different. We have asked 
over and over again in the only Consti- 
tutional way open to us for Welsh Dis- 
establishment. We only ask for the 
application to Wales of a principle that 
was extended to Ireland 29 years ago, 
with the most beneficial results to the 
Church and to the people. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when Head- 
master of Rugby, stumped the country 
in support of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Dis- 
establishment Bill, and he was quite 
right. We are not asking for anything 
immoral. The fact that England is 
against Disestablishment is enough to 
make the present Government refuse it 
to Wales. The predominant partner is 
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to have his own way, not only with re- 
gard to his own questions, not only with 
regard to matters that affect the Empire, 
but also with regard to questions in 
which England takes only a sentimental 
interest, and which affect the other por- 
tions of the United Kingdom. A Welsh 
Measure is rejected, not because it con- 
flicts with Welsh interests, but because 
its passage may be an inconvenient pre- 
cedent for English legislation. The 
consequence is. that when a Conservative 
Government is in power Wales cannot 
expect to get Religious Equality, Tem- 
perance Reform, or Land Reform, because 
of the want of the will to pass those 
Measures. When a Liberal Government 
is in power, the way to the solution of 
all those questions is effectually blocked 
by the House of Lords, which is, after 
all, only a section of the Tory Party 
which steps in and prevents us from 
obtaining the legislation that we desire. 
Is this state of things to be permanent? 
Parliament has in the past, by the 
authority of the two great Parties in the 
State, decided that Wales is not to be 
governed on principles of cast-iron uni- 
formity with England, and to deny 
absolutely to Wales the legislation for 
which she asks_is to reverse the policy 
of the Parliaments of 1880, 1826, and 
1892. The present Government can 
hardly allege that there has been no time 
to attend to the wants of a small country 
like Wales. Last Session they often 
apparently did not know what to do with 
their time; and on one occasion they 
actually brought forward, as the first 
Order on a Thursday night, a Bill re- 
lating to a single Welsh parish, contain- 
ing 381 County Council electors. ‘The 
Bill was of a bitterly contentious 
character. It was opposed in the Ses- 
sion of 1896, and withdrawn. On its re- 
introduction last year the voice of the 
parish in question was taken, and, out 
of 381 electors, 349 signed a petition 
against the Bill. That Bill, opposed by 
the representatives of Wales in the pro- 
portion of 3 in 1, and opposed by the 
people of the parish affected in the pro- 
portion of 12 to 1, was put down as the 
first Government Order on a Thursday 
night, and it was pushed through its 


various stages in the teeth of the 
strongest opposition. If time can be 
found to carry such a Measure to 


please an insignificant minority in one 


Mr. Lewis. 
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parish, why should the Government be 
unable to find time to deal with ques- 
tions which the majority of the Welsh 
people desire to have carried into law? 
They can always find time for a Bill 
if they really desire to carry it. If this 
Government cannot complain of want of 
time, still less can they complain of want 
of information on Welsh questions. We 
have had two Royal Commissions—onz2 
appointed by a Conservative, the other 
by a Liberal Government—which have 
sat to consider two of the questions 
in which the Welsh people take a pro- 
found interest. I refer to Temperance 
and Land Reform. Nowadays, if we ask 
the Government whether they are going 
to support this or that scheme of Tem- 
perance Reform, their invariable reply 
is that a Royal Commission is sitting, 
and that it would be premature to take 
action until the Commission has reported 
to Parliament. But let me draw the 
attention of the Government to the fact 
that a Royal Commission was appointed 
by Lord Salisbury’s Government during 
the Parliament of 1886 to inquire into 
the operation of the Sunday Closing Act 
in Wales. The real object of appointing 
that Commission was to destroy the Act, 
but, so far from recommending any such 
course, the Commissioners reported in 
favour of the continuance of the Act, but 
that it should be strengthened in certain 
directions which would prevent evasion 
of the law. That report has been before 
Parliament for many years, but nothing 
has been done. There is plenty of infor- 
mation on the subject. If the Govern- 
ment will not give us legislation on the 
Church or the Land Question, will you 
not give us legislation on the Sunday 
Closing Question, and, if not, why not? 
The Commission took evidence in every 
part of Wales, and, since then, a Bill has 
been introduced every year for the pur- 
pose of carrying out their recom- 
mendations, but no facilities have been 
afforded by the Government for its dis 
cussion. The way in which the unani- 
mous recommendations of a Royal Com- 
mission, appointed by a Conservative 
Government, have been treated, augurs 
ill for the chance of seeing the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Licensing carried into effect during the 
present Parliament. The Government 
are not without information on another 
question of the utmost importance to the 
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Principality, particularly in these times 
of agricultural depression—I refer to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Land 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, which 
appeared. last year. The Government 
have decided to oppose the Land Bill 
introduced by the Member for Cardigan- 
shire, which substantially proposed to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
majority of the Commission. But the 
Commission, which numbered among its 
members representatives of the landlords 
and supporters of the Government like 
Lord Kenyon and the hon. Member for 
Swansea, made certain recommendations 
with complete unanimity. Will not the 
Government introduce a non-contentious 
measure giving the Welsh farmer the 
benefits which the Royal Commis 
sion unanimously recommended? Is 
the voice of one-twelfth of the 
parish of Berriew to be more 
potent than the voice of the Welsh 
agricultural community? Surely time 
can be found and facilities can be given 
for some measure of this kind? We have 
been told that the Government propose to 
introduce a Bill to facilitate procedure in 
regard to Scottish private legislation. 
With the principle of that proposal no- 
body can disagree. The enormous ex- 
pense of bringing witnesses from Scot- 
land to London has burdened many a 
good scheme requiring Parliamentary 
sanction with a heavy load of debt, and 
the existing arrangement has throttled 
many a promising enterprise. But there 
are only nine private Bills from Scotland 
this Session, while there are 23 private 
Bills from Wales. Why, therefore, should 
you not extend to Wales the principle? 
Why should you not extend to Wales 
the principle which you apply to Scot- 
land! This could be done without in 
the slightest degree infringing the rights 
of Scotland, and would be very greatly 
to our advantage. I therefore appeal to 
the Government to make this small con- 
cession to Wales. We see nothing in the 
Speech about Government proposals for 
legislation for Wales, but I should like 
to ask the Government what course they 
propose to take with reference to private 
Members’ days. In the absence of legis- 
lation initiated by the Government, thai 
is our only resource. Is that to be 
denied to us, as it has been in the past? 
During the present Parliament Welsh 
Members have, by the fortune of the 
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rballot, been successful in ‘securing many’ 


days for the discussion of questions of 
importance to Wales. Most of them-- 
it would be almost correct to say, nearly. 
all of them—have been taken away from 
us. Whatéver Wales may have lost, the 
Government lost far more than - they 
gained by that action. There are 
rumours that the rights of private 
Members are to be still further curtailed 
this Session. If that is so, and if fur- 
ther days are to be taken away from 
private Members, our only resource will 
be to bring forward questions relating to 
Wales in Government time, and we shall 
simply remain in the House watching 
for such opportunities as may arise. 
The dissatisfaction with the treatment 
of Wales by the Government is not felt 
by one Party alone in Wales, . whatever 
may be the case in Parliament. The 
Western Mail, the leading Conservative 
newspaper of Wales, has voiced that dis- 
satisfaction in a manner that cannot be 
mistaken. In speaking of the Western 
Mail, I am, of course, only referring to 
the ground we have in common. But 
what action is going to be taken by Mem- 
bers from Wales, who usually support 
the Government? They can well afford, 
in matters relating to the general in- 
terests of Wales, to take an independent 
line. I can well understand them, on a 
question which involves the existence of 
the Government, on any question which 
may be regarded as a vote of confidence 
in the Government, hesitating to go into 
the opposite Lobby. But I appeal to 
them, as Welsh Members, sitting on that 
side of the House, to help Welsh Mem- 
bers sitting on this side to the extent to 
which they are agreed with us. They 
can do that without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. Of course, if they are satisfied to 
let the Government do nothing for Wales, 
all we can do is to say here, and else: 
where, that in regard to Welsh ques 
tions no help can be expected from Welsh 
Conservative Members, even in regard to 
those questions which stand outside: the 
sphere of Party politics. I do not know 
whether the Government care or not for 
the safety of the seats of their sup- 
porters from Wales who sit behind them, 
but those seats will be lost—all, or nearly 
all—unless the Government is prepared 
in some degree to meet the wishes of the 


}great majority of the Welsh people. The 
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notable victory of my hon. Friend. the 
Member for East Denbighshire. shows 
how Wales would go if a General Elec- 
tion were to take place now. He suc- 
ceeded one of the senior Members of this 
House—the late Chairman of the Welsh 
Party, than whom no Member of Parlia- 
ment was more popular with his consti- 
tuency. And yet, so strong was the 
Welsh feeling in that division, and so 
convinced were the electors that this 
Government had no intention of doing 
anything for Wales, and that it was quite 
prepared to force on Wales, in the teeth 
of the strongest opposition, Measures ab- 
horrent to the Welsh people, that they 
largely increased the large majority by 
which Sir George Osborne Morgan was 
returned at the election of 1895. Are 
you going to disabuse the minds of Welsh 
electors in other constituencies on that 
point, or are you content that the other 
Welsh constituencies should follow the 
example of East Denbighshire? I ask 
you not as a partisan, but as a Welsh- 
man, what good thing, if anything, you 
are going to do for Wales, and when, if 
at all, you are going to do it? The pre- 
sent Government and their supporters 
have, in regard to Wales, the power to 
create and the power to destroy. With 
their majority they are strong enough to 
do justice to Wales. They have shown 
their power to destroy, by those destruc- 
tions and mutilations of education 
schemes which have placed the bodies 
deliberately created by Parliament for a 
specific object, and not only them, but 
the Charity Commission, under whose 
superintendence those schemes have been 
framed, and the Education Department 
itself, in a most humiliating position. 
You have cut down the allowance for the 
University for Wales. Appeal after ap- 
peal has failed to obtain, during this 
period of expanding trade and great sur- 
pluses, even a paltry museum grant for 
Wales, the justice of which has been re- 
peatedly acknowledged by Ministers and 
by ex-Ministers. Are those denials of 
justice and rebuffs all that Wales is to 
expect from this Administration? It is 
the usual course for a Government to 
carry out the least popular part of its 
policy first, and then, in its later years, 
to atone for its sins and try to prepare 
itself for its inevitable dissolution, by 
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good works. I can only charitably hope 
that the Government intend to make 
some atonement to Wales for their treat- 
ment of our country during the last two 
years. But time is flying. Three 
Speeches from the Throne have appeared, 
and, so far as regards Wales, there is no 
sign of repentance. I have appealed to 
your political necessities ; let me appeal 
to your sense of justice. How would 
England like to be treated in this way? 
Suppose that England desired reforms 
of the kind we ask for in Wales, and had 
pronounced in their favour, as we have 
done, how long would England have to 
wait? And supposing she had to wait, as 
we have done, how would England like 
it? We have, I am glad to think, the 
sympathy of the English and Scotch 
Members on this side of the House. Irish 
Members can, and do, sympathise with 
us on grounds of experience. Is it alto- 
gether useless to ask, not for sympathy, 
but for bare justice from the Govern- 
ment? The country which appeals to 
Parliament to carry out measures upon 
which it has deliberately resolved. has 
shown, by her law-abiding character, by 
the vigour and energy with which her 
people have promoted the cause of higher 
education, a cause to which the working 
classes have contributed thousands out 
of their necessities, that she deserves far 
greater consideration than she has re- 
ceived. If you do not respond to her 
appeals, how can you expect her to re- 
main loyal to a Constitution under which 
every request she makes, however reason- 
able, is persistently refused? I regret 
that the Government, discarding the pre- 
cedents in legislation and administration 
set by each of the great Parties in the 
State, has shown no disposition to deal 
fairly with a country which is contribut- 
ing, in a continually increasing degree, 
to the best life, thought, and work of the 
Empire. 

Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, West): I beg to second the Motion. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, East) : 
There appears to me to be a fundamental 
error running through the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
He appears to me to think that no legie 
lation can be for the benefit of Wales 
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which is not exclusively confined to Wales 
in its operation, and that if a Bill is 
brought forward that applies to England 
or to the United Kingdom as a whole 
Welshmen have no reason to be grateful 
to the Government for bringing it for- 
ward, or to the House of Commons for 
passing it. Sir, I have sometimes seen 
symptoms of something of the same 
fallacy among my own countrymen, 
especially in Scotland. There is no 
fallacy to which I have a stronger objec- 
tion, or against which I am more ready 
to raise my voice. No doubt there are 
times and occasions when legislation by 
one fraction of the United Kingdom is 
alone to be desired, and such occasions 
necessarily arise more often with regard 
to Scotland and Ireland than they do 
with regard to any part of England or 
Wales, because the law of Scotland dif- 
fers profoundly from the law of the rest 
of the United Kingdom, and the law of 
Ireland differs considerably from it in 
some particulars, and is not administered 
by precisely the same machinery and 
methods that are used in this country. 
Therefore we cannot, in all cases, 
though with the best wish in the world, 
pass an Act which is suitable to the 
whole of the United Kingdom. As the 
hon. Gentleman has told us, and I believe 
on two occasions, this House, rightly or 
wrongly, wisely or unwisely, has passed 
Acts applicable to Wales, and to Wales 
alone ; but the cases in which Wales has 
to be dealt with separately from the rest 
of the United Kingdom must, of course, 
necessarily be rarer than the cases in 
which Scotland and Ireland have to be 
so treated. Let the hon. Gentleman run 
his eye down the list of Measures con- 
tained in the Queen’s Speech. He may 
think them good or bad, he may think 
them worthy or not worthy of the atten- 
tion of Parliament, but he will certainly 
find that the great majority of them are 
applicable to every portion of England 
or the United Kingdom as a whole. 
Under these circumstances, I really think 
the claim that he has brought forward 
is one which cannot be sustained. Of 
course, we think it is our duty to deal 
with the needs of every part of the 
United Kingdom as they arise, and ac- 
cording to the necessities of the case. 
There is a Bill, for instance, in the 
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Queen’s Speech, dealing with the govern- 

ment of London, and any hon. Gentle 

man representing an English or a Welsh 

or a Scotch or an Irish constituency, who 

comes forward to object to that Bill be 

cause it contains nothing exclusively for 

the benefit of his country or constituency 

appears to me to misunderstand the func- 

tions of Parliament. and to ignore the 

different interests which we have to con- 

sider. The hon. Gentleman made 

one or two requests. He asked me 

whether I could guarantee, as there was 
nothing exclusively Welsh mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech, that I would take 
care that no time allocated to a private 
Member’s Welsh Bill should be taken 
for Government business. The hon. 

Member, when he made that appeal, 
must have well known what answer he 
would receive. Certainly my desire is 
to interfere as little as possible with the 
time of either English, Welsh, Scotch, 
or Irish Members. We have no wish 
whatever to trespass upon the hours allo- 
cated by our Standing Orders to private 
Members. But there is no doubt, and all 
will agree, that Government business is 
the most important business we have to 
discuss, and I cannot promise that I shall 
not take some private Member’s time ; 
and as it is impossible for me to foresee 
when that necessity may arise I can 
make no exception in regard to any par- 
ticular kind of Bill, or to any particular 
part of the country, or any particular 
class of Members. I can only promise 
that I will take as little of their time as 
Ican. I make that response to the hon. 
Member, and wish to point out to the 
House that, whereas the time of Parlia- 
ment is limited and a certain amount of 
business must necessarily be got through, 
the sooner we dispose, at all events, of 
the Queen’s Speech, and proceed to the 
business before us, the less necessity will 
there be for taking up the time of private 


Members at a later period of the Session. 


*Mr. E. J. GRIFFITHS (Anglesey) : 
The right hon. Gentleman says there is 
@ fundamental error in the views ex- 
pressed in the speeches of Welsh Mem- 
bers, but their complaint is that in the 
Queen’s Speech there is no reference to 
questions specially affecting the people 
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.0£-Wales.: It seems to us that, first of 
-all, there are questions specially affect- 
‘ing Wales; and, secondly, that they are 
‘of sufficient importance to justify our 
claim upon-the Government for more 
time to deal with them. Of course, we 
-have the full benefit, as the right hon. 
Gentleman reminded of the 
‘general legislation coming before this 


Address-in 


has us, 


‘House. But, of course, our indebtedness 
to him is not very great in that respect, 
‘and we maintain, as Parliament has al- 
ready admitted, that there are special 
‘questions affecting Wales on which, at 
‘any rate, the voices of the Representatives 
‘of the people of Wales ought to be 


heard. They are not merely general 
questions concerning the country at 
large, but special questions affecting 


“Wales which ought to be taken into 
account. The right hon. Gentleman has 
invited us to accept the Queen’s Speech, 
but he will find that there is a reference 
“to a specially Scotch Bill in the Queen’s 
Speech by which they have gone out of 
“their way, as it were, to deal with a 
Scotch question which is a much less 
pressing grievance than some of which 
Wales has to complain. Whether they 
be right or wrong, just or unjust, we 
have a special claim to have them recog- 
‘nised. Upon matters concerning tem- 
‘-perance, education, the Church, and land 
reform, Wales stands in a position alto- 
~ gether apart from the general position of 
England. We have, for example, a land 
question, and there is an hon. Member 
opposite who sat on the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into that ques- 
‘ tion, and who himself signed the Report, 
showing that Wales required separate and 
‘ distinct treatment in that regard from 
“ngland. The Government professed, 
before the last election, to be most 
anxious to benefit the farmer. Will they 
now carry out the general conclusions 
_ embodied in the Report of the Royal Com- 
‘ mission on the land question in Wales, 
and apply the remedies recommended by 
the Commissioners by passing a Bill for 
Wales! When we put forward these 
special questions there is only one an- 
“~swer, that as the right hon: Gentleman 
once said in public, the. House of Com- 
mons cannot enter into these very small 
detaile;, - . 
llr. B. Je Gripiths. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY: I did not say so. 


Mr. GRIFFITHS: The right hon. 
Gentleman will not deny that that is a 
fair construction to be put upon the lan- 


guage he used upon a public plat- 
form in reference to Welsh questions. 


I think we have a perfect right to pro- 
test, I ask you to treat Wales as part of 
the United Kingdom, and deal generously 
with Welsh questions. The Conservative 
Government has set a precedent. It has 
given us an Education Act, for which I 
am personally indebted, and for which 
the Welsh people are indebted. We ask 
that the views of the Welsh people on 
subjects specially affecting Wales shall 
not be disregarded by the Government, 
but that legislation shall be passed in 
general accord with those views. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I am afraid the Queen’s Speech 
does not give the Welsh Members as 
much comfort as we generally receive, 
because most of the Bills mentioned in 
it are in a special sense sectional. Two 
of the Measures refer simply and solely 
to London, one to Ireland, and the other 
solely to Scotland; and the right hon. 
Gentleman could not expect the people 
of Wales to extract much comfort either 
from the substance of the Bill, or from 
its position in the Queen’s Speech, relat- 
ing to the amendment of the law of vac- 
cination, most of which I think will not 
become law, and even if it did would 
hardly affect the comfort of any citizen 
within the Principality. I know there 
are two classes of Measures in which the 
Welsh people are keenly interested, and 
on which there are great differences of 
opinion in this House. One is the Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church. 
That is a great subject, on which we 
fundamentally disagree, and while the 
Welsh people could not expect the 
Government to bring forward a Bill on 
such a subject as the Disestablishment 
of the Welsh Church, nor one dealing 
with the control of the liquor traffic, there 
are certain administrative points con- 
nected with the Sunday Closing Act in 
Wales, on which a Commission has re- 
ported, and as to which it is the duty 
of the Government to deal with. in legis- 
lation. When it was a case of 
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Government 
to inquire 


,a Liberal 
Commission 
culture the present Government, 
as soon as they came into power, 
brought forward a Bill, saying they were 
face to face with the definite recom- 
mendations of that Commission. Some 
two millions of public money were there- 
upon given for the relief of local rates 
in agricultural districts. But when it is 
a case of your own Government appoint- 
ing a Commission, such as that appointed 
in 1888 or 1889 to inquire into the 
Sunday Closing Act ; when such a Com- 
mission as that reports to the House 
upon the working of the Act. and refers 
to points more administrative than legis- 
lative, and which are points carrying out 
principles already embodied in legisla- 
ton. and not initiating new principles, 
then it is the serious duty of a Conserva- 
tive, as of a Liberal Government, to 
consider such recommendations, and em- 
body them in legislation. It is not as ‘f 
this Commission was a partisan Commis- 
sion. It was appointed by a Conserva- 
tive Government, and took evidence from 
the whole of Wales, and came to eight 
or nine definite conclusions which ought 
to have been embodied in a Bill if the 
Government were in reality as solicitous 
of the welfare of Wales as they are of 
the welfare of England, Scotland, and of 
Ireland. Take another matter, which is 
not so strong as the one I have quoted, 
but is still one on which we can appeal 
to the Government to meet us. I refer 
to the question relating to the tenure of 
land in Wales, which in many of its 
aspects divides us fundamentally. .A Bill 
was introduged last Session, and will 
probably be re-introduced this Session, 
which embodied the opinions of the 
minority. You will probably oppose 
that again this year. I see there is a 
very dim and remote reference to some 
form of agricultural reform towards the 
end of the Queen’s Speech; but no man 
with a grain of Parliamentary experience 
will venture to say that there is any 
chance of that Bill being brought forward. 
The recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Welsh Land Commission 
Were unanimously made by the Lords and 
Gentlemen who served on that Commis- 
sion, and who differed fundamentally on 
many. questions. On five or six great 


appointing a 
into agri- 


questions, however, they were agreed. 
Not one single thought has been given 
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by the Government to this question, and 

no proposal affecting it is to be made to 

the House. You defeat our Bills and yet 

you give no time or consideration to 

definite recommendations, made unani- 

mously by Royal Commissions. I appeal 
to the Government, and especially to the 

right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who in many ways has 

helped Wales, that attention, and serious 

responsible attention, should be given to 

the expressed wishes of the Welsh people 

upon this class of Measure. I specially 
ask the Government to consider what my 
hon. Friend the Member for Flint 

Boroughs has said to-night in regard to 
private Bill legislation. Scotland feels 
deeply on this subject; but Wales, I 
venture to say, feels still more deeply. 
In the development of enterprises in 
South Wales hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have had to be spent in the Com- 
mittee Rooms of this House. In a town 
with a population of 12,000 they could 
not get permission to obtain water from 
a hill a mile or two away without incur- 
ring an expense of between £4,000 and 
£5,000 in the committee rooms of this 
House. The result of this enormous 
outlay will be that this little town will 
be burdened for years to come, owing to 
this complicated and criminal method of 
procedure. Whether the matter is re 
garded from the point of view of freeing 
the energies of the industrial population, 
or from that of enabling the towns, more 
especially along the sea border, to secure 
the first necessities of civilised life—pure 
water and light—I submit it is the duty 
of the Government to give equal con- 
sideration to this question as it affects 
Wales, to that which is given to it in 
relation to Scotland. I venture to think 
the Government will not be doing their 
duty to the various parts of the Empire 
unless they seriously consider the non- 
controversial, but still enormously im- 
portant, class of Measures to which we 
have to-night called attention. 


Gracions Speech. 


*Mr. HUMPHREYS - OWEN (Mont- 
gomeryshire): I intend to trouble the 
House but a very few moments to-night, 
but I wish to speak in favour of special 
legislation for Wales. I occupy a posi- 
tion in this respect which, I think, 
enables me to speak with some impar- 
tiality, for I am one of the comparatively 
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small number of Welsh Members who 


Address in 


belong to the English section. I feel 
that the great mass of the English people 
scarcely realise how completely different 
and separate from English life, English 
manners, and English ideas the people 
of Wales really are. I should like to 
point out, first of all, the immense 
number of Welsh people who can speak 
and read Welsh only. About 400,000 
are able to speak nothing but Welsh. 
Those natives of the Principality who are 
chiefly Welsh speaking support a co) 
siderable number of periodicals—weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly—many of them 
of a very high literary character. The 
study of Welsh is steadily growing, not 
as a vernacular instrument, but as a 
literary language. There are 80 schools 
established under the Education Act— 
for which we are indebted to the party 
opposite—in many of which Welsh is 


taken as a _ subject. I think 
another method of indicating the 
great difference existing between 
Wales and England is to com- 


pare the recommendations of the two 
Agricultural Commissions. The compari- 
son is especially interesting. I have here 
the Report of the English Land Commis- 
sion, and also the Report of the Welsh 
Land Commission. I will call the atten- 
tion of the House to just two or three 
points. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now entering upon the question of the 
tenure of land, which does not come 
within the scope of the Amendment. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN: Well, I 
will not proceed any further with it. 
I was only going to use it as an illustra- 
tion. I will now conclude by urging the 
Government to listen to the appeal made 
to them and accept the Amendment. 


Sir J. LLEWELLYN (Swansea Town) : 
The hon. Member for Flint Boroughs 
brought forward this question in a very 
admirable way, but when he appealed to 
the Unionist Members sitting on this 
side of the House, he must have for- 
gotten that the principle which holds 
the Unionist Members together is the 
very opposite of separate legislation. 
In the Amendment which he has moved 
to the Address to Her Most Gracious 
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Majesty the Queen, he asks that we’ 
should express our regret that no refer- 
ence was made in the Queen’s Speech 
to questions specially affecting the in- 
terests of the people of Wales. Our 
contention has always been that the in- 
terests of the people of Wales are so 
closely identified with the interests of 
the people of England that we there. 
fore dislike separate legislation. It is 
only on two occasions, I think, that we 
have seen separate legislation passed 
specially for Wales. In one instance 
am prepared to admit that that separate 
legislation has been of a nature which 
has been extremely useful to the Princi- 
pality, and, I think, the best proof of 
the success of that legislation is the fact 
that we hope to see it extended to Eng- 
land. The argument used at the time 
was that if it was desired that there 
should be separate legislation for Wales, 
by all means let Wales try the experi- 
ment. And then, if it succeeded, we 
could copy it, and, if it failed, of course 
we should not think of doing so. I think 
I speak for all Welsh Unionists when I 
say that we deprecate separate legisla- 
tion, which we think should not be ex- 
tended beyond the smallest possible 
limits. It is only when we cannot ob- 
tain universal legislation which is appli- 
cable to ourselves that we ought to 
ask for separate legislation. When I 
have been challenged as to my own 
views with regard to the question of 
land tenure, I have always said that it 
was only in case we could not obtain 
what we require by the general legisla- 
tion of the country that we should feel 
ourselves constrained to vote for 
separate legislation for Wales. I long 
to see the Bill which we have had 
promised, for land reform in England, 
laid upon the table, so that we can 
judge for ourselves the terms of the 
Bill. Until I see the terms of the Bill, 
I reserve to myself the right to support 
joint or separate legislation. To the 
extent that I am disappointed, 1 
am in consonance with the hon 
Member who moved the Amendment. 
I desire to say no more than that we 
hope that the Bill will be laid on the 
table this year, so that we may have aD 
opportunity of seeing what the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government may be, 
and that we may have a chance of seeing 
it pass into law. I know very well what 
the hon. Members mean by separately. 





Mr. Humphreys-Owen. 
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The matter they desire to see carried out 
is precisely the point mentioned on the 
Front Opposition Bench, when he said 
that he did not expect to see the Go- 
vernment bring in a Bill for the Dises- 
tablishment of the Church. That is the 
thing which is in the mind of 
the many Welsh Members _ sup- 
porting the Amendment to _ the 
Address, but I say to them that this is 
not only being well thrashed out in 
Wales, but it is being far more thought 
upon by the people as to whether they 
will obtain any advantage from the Dis- 
establishment of the Church, or whether 
they will prefer to see her put herself 
into a more strong position, and more 
in touch with the people than in the 
past. I believe we shall be able to say 
that the Church is regaining by leaps 
and bounds the position she partly lost in 
the last century. She is doing so in the 
county in which I reside, where we have 
a population of 700,000 souls, out of the 
1,700,000 which constitutes the popu- 
lation of Wales. We see there the Church 
making such advances, that if you were 
to poll the various constituencies you 
would not find the overwhelming majority 
in favour of Disestablishment that has 
been spoken of. I have said all that I 
think I ought to say at present, but my 
position is that I may have something to 
say upon the Bill when it comes before 
us, because I look for reforms to the 
Members who bring itforward. If we can- 
not get them by one method, then we may 
by another. But there is one point in Wales 
which we are very anxious to see, and 


that is that the interests of the small 


freeholder may be safeguarded. I do not 
think that the taxpayers of England 
ought to run any risk, but it is a ques- 
tion which greatly affects the poorer 
agricultural interests—those people who 
purchased their freeholds in years gone 
by, and who are now in a worse position 
than the little farmers. It is a local 
matter, local to parts of Wales, but it is 
a matter which cries loudly for reform, 
and I hope to see it taken up. The other 
matter I should like to see is the ques- 
tion of cheapening and improving the 
procedure for Private Bill Legislation. 
In the Speech of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, we have this passage— 


“That Bills are being prepared for cheapen- 
ing and improving the procedure of private 
Scottish Bills legislation. Bills of the same 
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character have been laid before Parliament on 
many previous occasions, and Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Message trusts that in the 
course of the present Session a reply may 
be given.” 


I ask Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider the question whether Wales should 
not be included in this legislation, that 
we might have the same legislation for 
Wales which is promised for Scotland. 
I have been in a position of some 
authority for judging this question. I 
have been a Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions, and since the County Council has 
taken over the administrative portions of 
the work I have been on the County 
Council, and have had an opportunity of 
seeing the large amount of work 
necessary to be done, which might be 
done locally, but which is ex- 
ceedingly expensive by having to be 
brought up to London, and. which, in 
my opinion, could very fairly devolve on 
the County Council or the Local Board. 
Of course, I do not wish to enter into 
any details, but I say whatever measure 
is proposed to be extended to Scotland, 
might be very fairly a matter for the 
consideration of the Government as to 
whether it might not be given to Wales 
also. Because if you give special privi- 
leges to one part of the country, then we 
should have our claim to take privileges 
in another part of Her Majesty’s domin- 
icns. I cannot accept the challenge of 
the hon. Member opposite that I should 
vote for his Amendment on the Address, 
because the principle laid down is that 
we should not have any special legisla- 
tion for one part of the kingdom not 
applicable to another, unless it is so dif- 
ferent in one part of the country that it 
is shown that separate legislation is 
necessary, which I do not hold is the case 
in this matter. The hon. Member who 
introduced the subject spoke of four dif- 
ferent subjects—temperance, education, 
church, and one other. I think we 
ought to have one law for the whole. In 
the question of temperance there ought 
to be no difference between the necessi- 
ties of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. I still think there may be cer- 
tain elements of mischief dropped into 
legislation of this character, and I think 
it would be better if there was one system 
of legislation for the whole of the coun- 
try. On the question of education I 
have already spoken, and the manner in 
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which the Welsh have gone on with that 
matter, and I believe that every Welsh- 
man has thought of that Act, and would 
be glad to see England follow the example 
which has been set by gallant little Wales. 
If the Church is to be disestablished and 
disendowed, do it over the whole coun- 
try. On that point I will just remind 
the hon. Member who has just spoken 
that that was not lost in the House of 
Lords but in this House. When the hon. 
Member for Flint Borough spoke of the 
difficulties of Welsh legislation, he might 
have spoken also of the difficulties of 
English legislation. I am not here to 
defend the action of the House of Lords, 
but I have always gathered that legisla- 
tion good for the country had the sanc- 
tion of the House of Lords, and had the 
sanction of this House, neither would be- 
come law without passing the House of 
Lords. If Disestablishment was not 
passed through the House of Lords, it 
was by the strong protest by this House 
that the scheme should not be passed 
from the other side, and it was thrown 
out. In conclusion, I would say this, I 
am not, and I wish I might be accom- 
panied on this side by other Welsh Mem- 
bers. I know I am speaking their views 
in saying if legislation is called for sepa- 
rately for Wales it should only be in the 
most exceptional conditions. I therefore 
ask the Government to very carefully con- 
sider the question whether Wales may 
not be assimilated with Scotland in the 
legislation promised, because I do believe 
that in the extensive county of Glamor- 
gan there are a great many things that 
might be dealt with and carried out 
locally, which would entail a great ex- 
pense if brought up here. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon): 1 
think there is some conflict between the 
hon Baronet and his recollection. I believe 
he lays it down that no separate legislation 
should take place except under the most 
exceptional circumstances. He would 
support for Wales any Private Bill pro- 
cedure on the point of education, and, I 
believe he is prepared to do so also sepa- 
rately with regard to certain small items. 
I am very glad that he has impressed on 
the Government that the Bill should be 
extended to Wales. It is not merely a 
question of large towns like Cardiff and 
others. It is still more important to the 


Sir J. Llewellyn. 
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poorer communities in Wales. In the 
case of small towns poor in rate 


able value and population, for instance; 
The Local Government Board Inspector 
came down and condemned the water- 
works, and they had to build new ones; 
Before, however, they could do so, they 
had to come to the House of Commons 
for its sanction. They had to get coun- 
sel, surveyors, and Parliamentary agents, 
and, although there was no _ oppo- 
sition to the Bill at all, they had to pay 
a sum between £3,000 and £4,000. That 
was a small municipality, with a popula- 
tion of 1,200 at the outside, and what 
is the consequence? Why, the rate in 
that district is higher than that of any 
other surrounding district in the county 
of Merionethshire. That is a very serious 
matter, because, whilst the population 
of the place is growing, its need§ are 
growing ; and in the case of the town I 
am now citing, it is absolutely prevented 
from contemplating or carrying into 
effect any other beneficial undertaking. 
If they want a _ recreation groun], 
library, or any public institution, they 
cannot get them. Why! Because if 
they were to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a loan for any such pur- 
pose, the Local Government Board In- 
spector would come down, he would look 
at what they had already spent, and he 
would come to the conclusion that the 
credit of the town has been pledged to 
the very hilt. And all these serious 
consequences are due to the fact that 
this sum of £3,000 or £4,000 has been 
unnecessarily spent, and the place is con- 
demned for the next 20 or 30 years to 
be at a perfect standstill, and no possi- 
bility or prospect of any prosperity 
for it whatever. I again repeat that is 
a very serious matter. What possible 
objection would there be to extending 
this Private Bill Procedure to Wales! 
There are no great interests to consider 
—on the contrary it is a very small 
matter—and I think an extension of the 
Local Government Act of 1888 would 
answer the purpose we require; and I 
would impress upon the Government 
that they should give a favourable con- 
sideration to the recommendation we 
have made. There is one thing I can 


congratulate my hon. Friend,. the 
Mover of ‘this Amendment - upon; 
and that’ is that this Debate has 
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elicited a few views upon the sub- 
ject of separate legislation for Wales. As 
I understand, the Leader of the House 
said that there was no special case made 
out in respect of separate legislation for 
Wales, and that there were no reasons 
for special legislation for Wales which 
did not apply to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Well, I think to the contrary. 
Why have there been sitting three Com- 
missions dealing exclusively with Welsh 
subjects? There was the Commission 
on Land, the Commission on Sunday 
Closing, and the Commission o0n 
Secondary Education—and, notwith- 
standing these, the Leader of the House 
has come to the conclusion that there is 
no case for separate legislation for 
Wales. That would be an exceedingly 
useful admission so far as the people of 
Wales are concerned, because they were 
told, in the course of the last election, 
that this was the very Government from 
which they were to expect these great 
blessings—everything almost apart from 
the Disestablishment of the Church. 
But now we know that this is not the 
view they are taking of the matter, 201, 
although my hon. Friend has done a con- 
siderable service by making it perfectly 
clear what the attitude of the Govera- 
ment is upon this particular question, 
that is about all that has been done. 
With regard to the land question, that 
has been sufficiently impressed upon the 
Government ; but there is one point [ 
should like to mention, and that is with 
regard to temperance legislation. We 
have got the report of the Special Com- 
mission appointed by a Conservative 
Government, with a unanimous recom- 
mendation that the Sunday Closing Act 
should be improved in some very material 
although that recom- 
mendation has existed for years, nothing 
whatever has been done with regard to 
it. We have got an opinion that there 
is a demand for much wider Temperanco 
Legislation in Wales, and the Second 
Reading was given in a Conservative 
Parliament to a Measure of Local Option 
for Wales. It is, of course, quite pos- 
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not be ripe for a Measure of that kind, 
and I cannot help thinking that the last 
General Election proved that they were 
not ; but opinion in Wales is overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of legislation on those 
lines; and so strong was opinion in 
Vales that even a Conservative House of 
Commons, positively by a substantial 
majority gave a Second Reading to a 
Bil! dealing with the subject on the lines 
I have indicated, so that the case has 
been made out to the satisfaction of even 
a majority of the Unionists in this 
House of Commons that there 
is a special case with respect 
to Temperance Legislation for Wales. 
I sincerely trust that my hon. Friend 
will press the matter to a Division, if it 
is only in order to make it perfectly clear 
what the opinion of the Conservative 
Members really is. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuarni Hicxs-Bgacn, 
W.): The 
hon. Member who moved this Amend- 
ment seems to me to be this: that the 
Government had not mentioned, in 
the Speech Throne, any 
Measures having sole 
Wales. The Member who has 
just spoken said that the Leader of the 
House had said that there was no special 
case made out for Wales, which did not 
generally apply ; but what I understood 
my right hon. Friend to say, was this: 
he was speaking against what appeared 
to be the assumption of the mover of 
this Amendment—namely, that Wales 
had no interest in any legislation, ex- 
cepting that which specially concerned 
herself. That I must myself confess was 
what I gathered to be the opinion of 
the hon. Member. He referred, practi- 
cally, only to that argument in his speech, 
he did not touch upon anything else, 
and, therefore, my right hon. Friend, 
taking that view of his speech, pointed 
out that, after all, Wales was interested 
in all general legislation, and it cannot 
be said that the interests of Wales have 
been neglected by the Government, 
simply because no special Bill with re- 
gard to Wales only had been brought in. 
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Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: The view 
that I intended to convey was this: that. 
Wales has certain great questions in which 
she, as a country, is primarily and specially 
interested, and my complaint was that 
we had no hope, either of a Conservative 
or, under our existing constitution, ap- 
parently of a Liberal Government, of 
ever seeing the realisation of these 
Measures in regard to which Wales 
has declared her opinion over and over 
again. Iam speaking only of those ques- 
tions in regard to which Wales is socially 
and religiously undivided upon. 
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*THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
CHEQUER: It is not that we have 
omitted to include certain Bills that 
he would desire to see in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech, it is that he certainly 
will not see us taking part in introducing 
such Measures. We are not anxious to 
pose as disestablishers of the Church in 
Wales, nor are we likely to adopt these 
peculiar crotchets respecting temperance 
legislation, of which I thought the Party 
opposite were beginning themselves to 
get somewhat tired—well, at least, there 
have been symptoms that they are getting 
tired. We are not likely to adopt, with 
regard to the land question, the pro- 
posals which commend themselves to hon. 
Members below the gangway. I thought 
that the hon. Member for Merioneth- 
shire, whom I am sorry not to see in his 
place at the present moment, took a far 
more reasonable view of this question. 
He admitted that it was impossible to 
satisfy himself and other Members with 
regard to the questions alluded to by 
the hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment, but he said there are other 
Measures which do not divide the great 
political parties of the country, matters 
some of which have been inquired into 
by Royal Commissions, and on 
which Her Majesty’s Government might 
perhaps legislate in a manner which 
would be generally acceptable to the 
people of Wales. I do not doubt it for 
a moment, and I will venture to remind 
the hon. Member that, because a particu- 
lar matter is not mentioned in the 
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not have had the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, or even that it is 
impossible that it may be taken up in 
the present Session. Let me take one 
point that the hon. Member for Swansea 
alluded to—the question of Private Bill 
Legislation. Both my hon. Friends laid 
great stress upon that matter. They 
complained of the great expenditure to 
which certain places were put, the great 
time and trouble that is now necessary 
to obtain the consent of Parliament in 
matters which are only of very small im- 
portance, or of no importance at all, 
beyond the particular locality interested 
in their promotion, but matters which 
did very much affect the locality itself. 
Well, Sir, that is the reason that we are 
proposing this Session to Parliament to 
alter the law with regard to Private Bul 
Legislation in Scotland. Scotland has 
first claim in this matter. Scotland is 
further from London than any other 
part of Great Britain. Scotland has a 
special Code of legislation of her own, 
and requires to be dealt with first in this 
matter. But Her Majesty’s Government 
do not at all deny that Wales may have 
a grievance in regard to it. But what is 
their grievance in this matter; is it not 
a national grievance: it is the same, 
though in a less degree, as the grievance 
of Northumberland or Durham. It 
is a matter really of distance from Lon- 
don ; and, although I entirely admit that 
there is a very great grievance in the 
fact that so many matters of local impor- 
tance only should have to be brought up 
to London to be dealt with by Private 
Bill Committee in this House, I cannot 
help thinking that it is much a grie 
vance to any other part of the United 
Kingdom as it is to Wales. We are try- 
ing to remedy the matter with regard to 
Scotland this year; if we are successful 
in our efforts it may be a precedent which 
we hope will be applied to Wales and 
other parts later on, and that is the 
answer I would make to the hon. Mem- 
ber. Then take the Land Question. 
What is the position of hon. Members in 
this House with regard to the Land Ques 
tion? What was it they desired? There 
was the Land Commission, for which we 
were not responsible, and the members 
of that Commission were utterly divided 
in opinion, and the minority held very 
different view to the majority—views 
with which we could not possibly agree. 
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It is suggested that we should legislate 
according to the proproposals in which 
the Commission unanimously agreed. 
But that end is not likely to be pro- 
moted by such a discussion as this, which 
merely consumes so much time sub- 
tracted from the working time of 
this House. I could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that, though I would disclaim 
any acceptance of the principle that 
Wales is a separate nationality or a sepa- 
rate part of the United Kingdom, I do 
recognise, as Parliament has already re- 
cognised, that the circumstances of people 
who live in Wales are in some respects 
peculiar and different from those 
of people who live in the rest 
of England, and that they require 
to be dealt with in certain mat- 
ters very differently. That is a prin- 
ciple which I accept, but you cannot do 
everything at once. We will endeavour, 
as far as we can, to meet those neces- 
sities as far as time permits; but it is 
impossible for us to describe every pro- 
posal that is under our consideration, or 
every matter with which we may hope 
to deal, with the limits of Her Majesty’s 
Speech. 

LizvTENANT-GENERAL J. W. LAURIE 
(Pembroke and Haverfordwest): The 
Debate has brought before the House 
the whole of Private Bill 
legislation. It is true this refers 
to Wales, but it is equally appli- 
cable to the whole of the United King- 
dom. The Chancellor of the Exch »quer 
has kindly assured us that, although 
bringing it up in the first place with re- 
gard to Scotland, if it is successful in re- 
gard to Scotland, it will be equally ap- 
plied to other parts of the Kingdom. 
Wuat applies to Wales applies equally to 
cther parts of the Kingdom. The system 
is most extravagant, most expensive, and 
most costly. I represent nine towns, and 
each of those towns has very heavy 
charges to bear in consequence of the 
cost saddled upon them in connection 
with obtaining water, sewage, and other 
hecessary arrangements that must be 
made, and that involve applications for 
legislation. That must be costly to towns 
close to London, and more so to towns 
in Wales. I hope that we will have a 
general Measure, and not simply a local 
Measure. I endorse fully the idea that 
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has been expressed against special legis- 
lation. We are distinctly in favour of 
such legislation as will be applicable to 
the whole of the Kingdom, and not to 
one part alone. I hope that the Prin- 
cipality may still be an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, and that the legis- 
lation applicable to Wales will be appli- 
cable to England as well. 


The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
129. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
East): Sir, I rise for the purpose of pro- 
posing the following Amendment, which 
stands in my name— 


AMNESTY. 


“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the time has come when the cases of all 
prisoners convicted under the Treason Felony 
Act, who are, and have been for many years, 
undergoing punishment for offences arising out 
of insurrectionary movements connected with 
Ireland, may be advantageously reconsidered.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt 
that the first thought which will arise 
in the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary in this matter is 
that he has already been put into posses- 
sion of all the facts in connection with 
our case for amnesty. That is no doubt 
true. Year after year the question of 
amnesty has been debated in this House, 
and Amendments similiar to the one I 
now propose have been discussed from 
these benches. It is no part of my in- 
tention to-night to go lengthily into these 
arguments, with which the right hon, 
Gentleman and his predecessors in the 
Home Office are quite familiar. But 
there is one thing, and in my opinion, 
an important thing, which may be 
urged as a fresh argument in favour of 
amnesty, and it is this, that since last 
this question was raised another long 
year has passed by, adding one more long 
term to the sentence already endured 
by these fellow-countrymen of ours in 
prison. Mr. Speaker, without going at 
all into these arguments, which have 
been so fully laid before the Home Office, 
I should like briefly to mention one or 
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two points, which I think are worthy|of proportion to the evidence 
of the attention of the right hon. Gentle-| brought against them to convict 
man, the Home Secretary, and of the|them of these alleged crimes. I 


House at large. In the first place, with- 
out going into the question of the guilt 
of these prisoners, or their innocence, 
upon which very strong opinions are 
held in Ireland, there is this important 
fact which cannot be denied, that of the 
men convicted in 1883, the great majority 
have already been released, and what is 
most significant and important, is this, 
that of the men who have already been 
released, may be numbered those who 
were unquestionably the ringleaders or 
principals in the conspiracy which was 
alleged against them. Mr. John Daly 
has been released, and we all rejoice at 
the fact; Mr. Egan has been released 
and, we think, none too soon. There are 
only five men still in prison, and if 
any one reads the report of the trial 
they will find that whatever may be said 
to have been proved against the prin- 
cipals in the alleged conspiracy, very 
little was proved against the five remain- 
ing prisoners, and certainly not even the 
Home Secretary can say that they were 
anything like principals in the crime 
charged against them. Surely it is 
reasonable in every Irish Member, and, 
indeed, in every man, to expect that if 
out of some twenty men, the principals 
in an alleged crime, the majority have 
been released, the matter might now be 
completed by the release of the five men, 
who, whatever was proved against them, 
were not the ringleaders in the con- 
spiracy which, it was, took place in 1883. 
Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to-night 
to go into any lengthened reference to 
the reports of the trial which took place 
in 1883. Some feeling on that sub- 
ject exists in England, and, at the time 
of the trial, feeling ran high against all 
Irishmen, and it is believed that if 
there had not existed a panic in this 
country, these countrymen of ours could 
not possibly have received the extra- 
ordinarily severe sentences which they 
did receive. In Ireland a very strong 
feeling—you may think it right or you 
may think it wrong—the fact remains 
that a very strong feeling exists that 
many of these men were unfairly con- 
victed ; that the evidence against them 
was of the flimsiest character, and that 
the sentences were altogether out 


most strongly and emphatically hold 
the belief, and I am sure the Home 
Secretary and other Members of the 
House will believe me when I say that 4 
great many of these prisoners are the 
victims of panic. I do not believe that 
at a time when public feeling was in a 
tranquil state these men could have 
been convicted, much less that, upon 
conviction, they would have received the 
extreme sentences meted out to them. 
This feeling of mine, in the case of these 
men, is largely shared in Ireland, but 1 
do not claim an extension of amnesty to 
these five remaining men upon the ground 
of their innocence—strongly as many in 
Ireland believe in it. I make the claim 
for these reasons: these men were cov- 
victed in 1883 under the provisions of 
the Treason Felony Act, not under the 
Act that was passed, I believe in 1883, 
expressly for the purpose of dealing with 
dynamite offences, the Explosives Sub- 
stances Act. If these men had been tried 
under that Act they could not have re- 
ceived a greater sentence than 20 years’ 
penal servitude ; in all probability, under 
that Act, they would only have received 
a sentence of 14 years’ penal servitude. 
Sut, instead of being tried under this 
Act, they were charged, tried, and con- 
victed under the Treason Felony Act. 
This Act was passed to deal with the 
leaders of the insurrection of 1848 in 
Ireland, and these men, amnesty for 
whom we now plead in this House, were 
convicted, not under the Dynamite 
Offences Act, but under the Treason 
Felony Act, of having been rebels 
against the existing Government. Under 
that Act they were found guilty, and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, I venture to assume 
that every reasonable man in this coun- 
try will say that, if this Act was passed 
specially to deal with dynamite offences, 
men suspected of such offences ought to 
be charged and tried under it. If that 
had been done these men would only 
have got 20 years’ penal servitude. Why 
were they tried under the Treason Felony 
Act? I submit it was because it was 
quite easy to prove that these men had 
been engaged in revolutionary organisa- 
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tion, in a word, that they were Fenians. 
It was easy enough to prove that be- 
cause, like many others of their country- 
men, they were not ashamed of having 
been Fenians; they were quite proud 
that they took such a stand as they con- 
sidered to be right in the interests of 
the freedom and liberty of their country 
and their countrymen. It was easy to 
convict them of being Fenians and hard 
to convict them of being dynamitards. 
I do not believe that there is a lawyer 
in this House who would give a strong 
opinion that, if these men had been con- 
victed under the Explosive Substances 
Act, they would all have been convicted. 
The evidence presented against them 
was by no means complete, in 
many cases it was absolutely shallow and 
without strong foundation, but, neverthe- 
less, they were easily convicted under 
the Treason Felony Act. And as they 
were tried under that Act and convicted, 
not of dynamite offences, but of having 
been Fenians, I submit that it is reason- 
able that we should ask that these men 
should now be treated as if they had been 
tried under the Dynamite Act, and not 
as ordinary prisoners, who are convicted 
and sentenced to penal servitude. I 
say if these men were convicted under 
the Act expressly passed dealing with 
dynamite offences, supposing they were 
sentenced to 20 years’ penal servitude, 
within a very few months they will have 
completed 15 years’ penal servitude, and 
they would be entitled, not as an act of 
clemency or of amnesty, but under the 
ordinary custom which prevails in these 
matters, to have their sentences recon- 
sidered and to be released at the end of 
15 years. What I say is this, that the 
Government, having released the great 
majority of these prisoners, and the prin- 
cipal ones among them, might anticipate 
the few months that still remain, and, 
by releasing the remaining five prisoners, 
now do something which would appeal 
to Irish sentiment, and which would show 
that there was some desire upon the part 
of the Government to meet that senti- 
ment, and to grant amnesty to these men 
who have been suffering so long the tor- 
tures of penal servitude. I know per- 


fectly well that to speak in this House 
of men who have been associated, even 
by suspicion, with dynamite, is to do 
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something repugnant to the feelings of 
the great majority of Members of this 
House, but I claim here, and with just 
as much authority as any gentleman 
coming from England, Scotland, or 
Wales, that it cannot be charged against 
the Irish people that they had the 
slightest sympathy whatever with any- 
thing in the shape of outrage calculated 
to bring injury or destruction to innocent 
people in this country or elsewhere. It is 
not possible for even the strongest 
opponent of amnesty to point to a single 
sentence uttered by any of the advocates 
of amnesty, which could be construed into 
currying sympathy with dynamite out- 
rage. We have no sympathy whatever 
with dynamite outrage. What we say 
is that, considering all the circumstances 
of the case, the continued imprison- 
ment of these men is a cause of irritation 
to the Irish people, and simply causes 
the feeling to prevail in Ireland that the 
idea of England in this matter is not 
merely to mete out punishment, but to 
pursue a vindictive policy of vengeance 
against Ireland, not only on the ground 
that they were dynamite conspirators, 
but because one and all of them were not 
ashamed to say that they had joined the 
ranks of the Fenians in Ireland, and were 
ready, if necessary, to lay down their 
lives in what they considered the best 
interests of the liberties of their country. 
There are only five men remaining in 
prison; 20 have been released. And 
these remaining prisoners cannot for a 
moment be said to be the principals in 
the conspiracy alleged against them. I 
don’t want to go here into the old story 
of the Walsall case—the outrage com- 
mitted at Walsall—which has _ been 
quoted so much in this House, but I ask 
hon. Members to remember that in that 
case some of the men actually admitted 
that they were guilty of the offence 
charged against them. They were all 
sentenced to a comparatively light term 
of years, and every one of those Walsall 
conspirators—not one of whom could 
plead in extenuation that they had any- 
thing to do with any political or revolu- 
tionary organisation, who were dyna- 
miters pure and simple—has been re- 
leased. Unless I am misinformed, there 
is not a single one of the prisoners in 
custody at the present time. That being 
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so, and, judging the circumstances of 
both cases, I maintain that it is quite 
reasonable that we should ask that Irish- 
men at least should have the same Jus- 
tice and fair play extended to them as 
have been extended to the men who com- 
mitted the dastardly outrages in Walsall, 
whom everybody condemned at the time. 
In conclusion, I simply put my appeal 
for amnesty for these reasons: In the 
first place, these men ought to be treated 
as if they were tried under the Explo- 
sives Act and not under the Treason 
Felony Act. In the second place, 
I say that they should be treated with 
consideration because not one of them 
was a principal in the offences alleged 
against them; and, in the third place, 
I claim that they should be re- 
leased because all the Walsall 
prisoners, convicted an infinitely 
worse offence in my opinion, have 
been released up to the present 
time. It should not be forgotten that, con- 
demn as we may dynamite outrages and 
conspiracies, not a single life was lost, 
and not a single person was injured, ex- 
cept, as one of my hon. Friends says, 
“the prisoners themselves.” It should 
be borne in mind that, while as the 
outcome of this conspiracy not a single 
person was killed or injured, a great 
many of the unfortunate prisoners then- 
selves have met with very unhappy fates. 
Sometimes English gentlemen find it 
hard to understand the hot-headed spirit 
in which Irishmen sometimes talk upon 
these matters. The Irish people no doubt 
are an emotional people and _ subjec: 
to the influences of sentiment. I ask 
Members of this House to consider, if 
they can, what must be the effect upon 
the mass of the Irish people, when they 
find that, while English prisoners are 
released for similar offences with com- 
paratively short terms of imprisonment, 
Irishmen who have been convicted of 
alleged outrages are still kept in prison. 
Two of these men were released some 
time ago, and went to the United States. 
Both of them were hopelessly insane ; 
both of them had their reason destroyed 
in Portland; and I say that no man in 
this House can say that it is either fair 
punishment for any crime, or that it is 
calculated to promote respect for the 
law, that criminals, no matter who they 
may be, especially men with whom popu- 
lar opinion associates the idea of poii- 
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tical offences, should be kept in prisoa 
until their reason departs. The Home 
Secretary knows the cases of Callagher 
and Whitehead. Both these men went 
to the United States of America; they 
were both confined in asylums; one of 
them broke out, and from that day to 
this has not been discovered. The other 
is maintained in a hopeless state of 
insanity in New York by a small sum 
got together by an Irishman who has 
been anxious that he should receive 
proper care. Others of them have had 
their health seriously injured. As I 
said before, five of them still remain in 
prison, and I believe they are in a 
broken-down condition. Surely  any- 
body can see that it is unnecessary either 
to ensure general condemnation of dyna- 
mite offences, or to ensure respect of 
any law that these men should be con- 
tinued any longer in prison. The British 
Empire, surely, is strong enough, nd 
powerful enough, to do an act which 
would, in some degree, bring satisfaction 
to large numbers of people in Ireland. 
I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, in 
view of the fact that nobody for a 
moment alleges that there is a vestige 
of dynamite conspiracy in existence at 
the present time ; and in view of the fact 
that in Ireland peace and tranquillity 
reign ; in view also of the fact that these 
men have been 15 years in prison; if 
amnesty cannot be granted, and if satis- 
faction cannot be given to the Irish 
people by the release of these men, I will 
not go further into the question of their 
innocence or guilt ; but I am absolutely 
convinced that at least some of these 
men were convicted without proper evi- 
dence, and I am absolutely convinced 
that if this country had not been con- 
vulsed by a panic, owing to the rumours 
of outrages committed by dynamite, these 
men would not have been convicted at all. 
In any case, if they had been convicted, 
they would not have received such a 
savage sentence as that of penal servi- 
tude for life. I believe myself. that these 
men are innocent. I do not believe that 
Mr. Daly, or Mr. Egan, or any of their 
associates in prison, are men capable of 
lending themselves to the perpetration 
of outrage by dynamite. I claim that 
they ought to be dealt with as revolu- 
tionary prisoners, and I appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman, even if he and his 
friends behind him do not share my 
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belief in the absolute innocence of these 
men, to consider what I have said, that 
these men, having completed 15 years, 
would now be entitled to their release if 
they had been tried under the Dynamite 
Act. I appeal to him to treat them as 
if they were tried under that Act. These 
men had the courage, honour, and manli- 
ness to join a revolutionary organisation 
in the interest of Irish liberty. As they 
were tried under the Treason Felony Act, 
I say you are not entitled to regard them 
as dynamiters, but you should treat them 
as political prisoners. I feel very strongly 
upon this subject. I have spoken upon 
it year after year in this House, and in 
the country, and I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed to repeat here in this House a 
single thing that I have ever said to my 
own constituents or to the people of Ire- 
land. I have not one voice for Ireland— 
as is sometimes alleged about Irish Mem- 
bers --and another voice for the House of 
Commons. I tell you plainly that I be- 
lieve these men—many of them—are in- 
nocent, and ought to be released. If you 
release them you will be conferring a 
boon upon the Irish people, and afford- 
ing widespread satisfaction ; and such an 
action would tend to promote tranquillity 
and make it impossible that dynamite 
should ever be used again. If you don’t 
release them you will be keeping open 
an old sore in Jreland, which will do 
neither good to the Irish people. nor to 
the government of law and order which 
you maintain. I have been anxious not 
to say anything strong or out of the way 
in dealing with this matter. It is a 
strange reflection that these men are 
honoured in Ireland ; representative men 
are glad to call them their friends, and 
they are looked up to as men who are 
suffering in the interests of the people at 
large. Therefore I appeal to you to re- 
lease them, not because you believe that 
there is any doubt of their guilt, but 
because you have released English pri- 
soners who have been convicted of much 
greater offences, and because after 15 
years of penal servitude they are entitled 
to some consideration at your hands. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., N.E.): 
I desire to join in the appeal which has 
been made by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Clare, and I consider it is 
It is acknowledged by your- 
selves, that these men have been sen- 
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tenced to life-long terms cf penal servi- 
tude because they were political offenders. 
All we ask now at the hands of the Home 
Secretary and the Government is that 
they should be treated as if they were 
men who had been tried under the Act 
specially’ passed for dealing with 
crimes committed by dynamitards. When 
you remember that these men have been 
for 15 years enduring the horrors of 
penal servitude, when you remember that 
not a single life was sacrificed in their 
attempts, I really think the time has 
come for their case to be considered as 
prisoners who ought to have been con- 
victed under the law passed for dealing 
with dynamite offences. With regard to 
ourselves in Ireland, we have nothing to 
say on this question-except this: we do 
not deem it necessary in this House to 
state that we have no sympathy with 
dynamite offences. The whole history of 
every movement that we have had in 
Ireland has been absolutely free from 
dynamite. I am not now going to in- 
quire into why these prisoners should 
have been suspected of having used 
dynamite for illegal objects, but I repeat 
that, looking back upon the past history 
of Ireland, we do not feel it necessary to 
dissociate ourselves from the policy of 
dynamite, for the reason that we have 
never recommended or suggested that the 
cause of Irish liberty should be won by 
such means. I admit we have adopted 
revolutionary methods in the past. I do 
not know whether in the future revolu. 
tionary methods may be adopted in Ire- 
land, but you will never find us using 
dynamite. We shall meet you openly on 
the field, as our forefathers did in 1798, 
and for that you cannot condemn us. 
One of the principal items in the pro- 
grammes at all meetings in Ireland is a 
resolution asking for the release of these 
prisoners. I wish you to remember that 
no evil result has followed the release of 
the men who have been let out of prison. 
I do not suppose for a moment that there 
is the smallest regret in the minds of 
Englishmen at the releases which hava 
already been accomplished, and that 
being so, I now join most heartily in the 
appeal which has been made by my hon. 
Friend. I hope that our representations 
to the Home Secretary will be favourably 
considered, and that in this year 1898 a 
message of peace will be given to Ireland. 
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of the hon. Member so far that the 
case of these prisoners should be con- 
sidered. There is no doubt in my mind 
that there is considerable argument in 
this case. There are a great many who 
think that these prisoners should not be 
treated as ordinary prisoners—that they 
have committed a detestable and horrible 
crime, and that they should be confined 
for the rest of their lives in gaol; that 
is to say, that their case should not be 
considered as that of ordinary prisoners 
who are confined for long terms of im- 
prisonment. I like to look at the thing 
from two points of view. One point of 
view is that which I have just described 
to the House, and the other point of 
view is this: there are a very large 
number of the Irish nation throughout 
the world who consider that these pris- 
oners were treated as they are because 
they were Irishmen and Fenians and nut 
because they were dynamiters. Now, 
for my part, I do not yield to anyone in 
the world in the horror, detestation 
and supreme contempt I entertain for 
anybody who would use an explosive to 
further a political propaganda or to fur- 
ther any interest whatever, and I was 
very glad to hear hon. Members for Ire- 
land who have taken up the case of these 
prisoners from year to year repudiate any 
idea that they were associated with dyna- 
miters. But I will go further and say 
that I have such a horror of this crime, 
by which innocent people are blown tv 
pieces and lives sacrificed—people who 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
case—that I would support any proposal 
that might be made into law to hang or 
shoot dynamiters. Let me give the 
House an instance with which I am 
acquainted. Once when I was in com- 
mand of a man-of-war in Portsmouth 
Harbour it was intimated to me that an 
individual was coming on board on the 
pretext of selling merchandise, and that 
he had a clockwork machine to blow up 
the ship. I sent for my officers and 
said, “If this person does come aboard 
while I am away, kecp him until I come 
back, and don’t report the case to the 
Admiral. If I find that he intended to 
infernal 


blow up my men with an 





clock, seat him on it, and _ leave 
him to meditate.” Now, believe me, I 
would have done that. Probably I 


should have been tried for my life for it 
if he had been blown up, as he surely 
would have been; that is the law of the 
country, and I would have had to abide 
by it, but I believe I should have bean 
doing right with regard to a man who 
wanted to blow my men up. Anyway, I 
think hon. Members will agree with me 
that it would have acted as a good deter- 
rent. With regard to these prisoners 
who are confined in British gaols, what I 
would ask the Home Secretary is this: 
Do let them be treated exactly the same 
as other prisoners are, and forget that 
they have been dynamiters and Fenians. 
Do let these prisoners be treated as 
ordinary prisoners; let their cases be 
brought forward for re-consideration. I 
believe myself that they have been pun- 
ished enough, but let them be treated as 
ordinary prisoners and in the same 
spirit. Whether it be right or wrong, 
a very large proportion of the Irish 
race think that these men are kept 


in prison because they are __Irish- 
men and Fenians; and as that feel- 
ing prevails so widely, surely, as 
you are strong, it would be wiser 


to treat them as ordinary prisoners. 
and let them out when the time arrives 
at which ordinary prisoners are released. 
What is to be gained by keeping these 
men in prison? There is a great deal 
to be gained by making some sort of 
concession—if you like to call it a con- 
cession—or, at any rate, some sort of 
proposal which would bring England and 
Ireland more closely together. I myself 
would do a very great deal to cement 
any kind feeling that may exist between 
the two countries. I was pained to-day 
when I heard how Members opposite 
say that such kind feeling was im- 
possible, and that England and Ire- 
land never would be brought together. 
I hope these hon. Members are 
in a minority. I am an _ Irishman 
myself, and have strong opinions, which 
I stick to. I do want to see 
strengthened the better feeling which, 
I believe, is germinating between the 
two countries, and if the Home Sec- 
retary will only see that these men are 
treated as ordinary prisoners and not 
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subjected to exceptional treatment be- 
cause they are Irishmen and Fenians, it 
will be better for both countries and for 
the State. 


*Toe SECRETARY 
gue HOME DEPARTMENT: {I am 
sure that besides his fellow- 
countrymen are glad to hear the noble 
Lord, who, on the first occasion he has 
risen since he entered the House, naa 
raised his voice—and to him it must be 
an agreeable task—in advocacy of a 
cause favourable to his fellow-country- 
men. The noble Lord says he is pre- 
pared to support the Amendment. I am 
obliged to oppose it, although I do not 
know that I differ from anything that 
has been said by the noble Lord. He 
has asked me to deal with these Irish 
prisoners —treason-felony prisoners— in 
exactly the same way as I should, in the 
course of my duty, deal with other long- 
sentence prisoners. That is exactly what 
I have said I would do from the very 
beginning, from the time these cases 
were brought first before the House. It 
is exactly what Mr. Gladstone said when 
he spoke upon the subject some years 
ago, and it is exactly what was said by 
my predecessor in the office I have the 
honour to hold. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said it was his view and the view 
of Mr. Gladstone, that these cases should 
be treated on exactly the same footing 
as the cases of other long-sentence pris- 
oners ; that they should be re-considered 
from time to time, according to the prac- 
tice of the Home Office, and that all the 
circumstances of each individual case 
should be taken into consideration. The 
noble Lord says Parliament ought not 
to consider that these prisoners are 
Irishmen and Fenians. I assure him I 
feel it deeply that Englishmen 
should be supposed to view the case 
from that point of view. Some Mem- 
bers opposite lightly make this accusa- 
tion against me, but I really believe 
that in their hearts they realise that in 
the mind of nobody in authority in this 
country is there any idea of punishing 
these men specially because they are 
Irishmen or Fenians. I must repeat 
again what was said by my pre- 
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decessor, that these were atrocious 
crimes, which, in the words of the 
Mover of this Resolution, were out- 


rages calculated to bring loss of life to 
innocent people. I say that they were 
crimes against which society is bound to 
defend itself. I make no complaint of 
the speech of the hon. Member who 
moved the Resolution, I quite understand 
the feeling with which he is animated. 
He said he was convinced of the inno- 
cence of these men. That is not the 
view that I take or that is taken by 
those who have looked into the circum- 
stances. I am convinced that impartial 
men who have done so have come to 
the conclusion that these men had a 
fair trial, that they were fairly con- 
victed, that the crimes of which they 
were convicted were atrocious crimes 
against society, and that the sentences 
inflicted upon them were not excessive. 
There was no panic among the public 
at the time. Well, that is a 
matter of opinion; it is the view 
I take. One of the arguments the 
hon. Member has urged upon the atten- 
tion of the House is that we have got 
a year nearer to the time when the sen- 
tences will naturally expire. That, 
no doubt, is a satisfactory reflection to 
those who are concerned in the matter, 
and who are advocating the case of 
these prisoners. But the hon. Member 
goes on to say that the men should be re- 
leased because the majority of the treason 
felony prisoners have already been re- 
leased. I cannot agree with that, and 
I must point out that the other men were 
released on the ground of ill-health. The 
House will not forget the Debate which 
took place in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment with reference to the release of 
four of these prisoners. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the Resolution spoke 
of the case of Daly, and I understood 
him to say that Daly—if anyone was 
guilty—was the most guilty of all. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I did not say 
that. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
allow me to explain that what I intended 
certainly to convey was, that on reading 
over the reports of the trial, one is 
forced to the conclusion that if there 
were a conspiracy at all, the chief charges 
were made against Daly. 





[Fourth Day. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: That 
I understood to meaning 
of the Gentleman. He 
gested that as, in consequence of the 
danger to their lives which would be in- 
volved by longer imprisonment, certain 
prisoners were released, and as there 


is what 
be the 


hon. sug- 


happened to be among them some who 
were the most guilty of all, therefore 
the rest should be released. I am not 
prepared to admit that argument. There 
are six now remaining in prison, not five, 
and as to them I will repeat what I have 
said before—viz., that if there were any 
ground of health on which they shoud 
be released, they would have been re- 
leased in the same way as the other pri- 
soners. I remember, only too vividly, the 
cases of the unfortunate men alluded to 
by the hon. Member, who, he says, are 
now in America, one having escaped 
from his friends. Surely the hon. Mem- 
ber will do me the justice to admit that 
the moment I got information from the 
surgeon responsible for the health of 
these men—information which justified 
me in acting—TI did so. It was never 
intended by any person that imprison- 
ment should lead to results such as un- 
happily followed in the cases of these 
two particular men. I am afraid I must 
again say that I am not prepared to 
admit the argument that because cer- 
tain men who were the more guilty have 
been released on the ground of ‘health, 
therefore others who were properly sen- 
tenced should also be released. A nun- 
ber of arguments have been used why an 
amnesty should now be declared, and 
why additional should be 
shown, and one argument advanced has 
been that no life was lost through the 
acts of these prisoners. As I have said 
before, it was a fortunate thing that no 
life was lost, otherwise these prisoners 
would not, perhaps, be now alive. I, for 
one, have certainly never been one of 
those who supposed that the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, however strong may be 
the views he holds as to the case of these 


clemency 


men, for one moment desired to express 
any sympathy with the use of dynamite. 
Now the Amendment asks that there 


should be an amnesty, and that the 
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Government should declare that they 
will be prepared—as I understand the 
Amendment—to release these men when 
the time comes, at which, had they been 
sentenced to 20 years’ penal servitude, 





they would in the ordinary course have 
I am not prepared to 
make any such promise, but I am pre- 
pared to promise, as I have done from 
the beginning, that when the time comes 
for these cases to be considered in the 
usual way by the Home Office, I will 


been released. 


consider each individual case upon its 
and that these 
treated on the same footing as other 
long sentence prisoners. I cannot make 
any distinction between these men and 
other prisoners; and, in saying that, I 
think I am standing upon ground which 
even hon. Gentlemen opposite must ad- 
mit to be logical and fair. As far as I 
am concerned, they shall be treated no 
better and no worse than other long sen- 
tence prisoners, whose cases at stated in- 
tervals come up for consideration, «ac- 
cording to the practice of the Home 
Office. The time is not far distant, as 
the hon. Gentleman says—it will occur 
during the course of this year, I believe 
—when some of these prisoners, at ail 
events, will have served 15 years’ penal 
servitude. At that time their cases will 
be brought up for consideration, and 
all the surrounding circumstances will 
be borne in mind; and I again repent 
what I have always said, that in dealing 
with these cases I shall deal with them 
on exactly the same footing as oth 
prisoners, and if I find the circumstances 
justify me in treating individual pxi- 
soners as the hon. Gentleman desires, 
I shall not hesitate to do so. 


merits, men shall be 


Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport): 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, I should have thought 
that the principles of which the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Home Secretary, 
has expressed his approval, would have 
led him to greater leniency in practice 
than he has expressed himself willing to 
adopt. I think he will agree with me 
that it is especially advisable, as a matter 
of public policy, that no Irishman should 
be justified in saying that Irish prisoners 
are treated worse than the prisoners of 
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other nationalities are for the same 
crimes. But I desire to recall to the re- 
collection of this House the case of the 
two worst dynamitards ever imprisoned 
in England, the two Italians, Farnara and 
Polti. The case of these two men was 
the very worst that has ever been known 
in England, and they differed from the 
worst of the Irish cases in respect of 
this fact that these two men were actually 
refugees in England, enjoying our hospi- 
tality. They attempted to blow up a 
public building by dynamite. Farnara 
was about 50 years of age, and no excuse 
could possibly be found for him on 
account of his youth. He _ received 
20 years’ penal servitude. The other 
man, Polti, was sentenced to 10 years’ 
penal servitude. The same evidence was 
brought against him as against Farnara, 
but because Polti was only 21 
years of age, he received only 10 years. 
The same judge who sentenced the men 
whose cases were now brought before the 
House, gave Polti only 10 years on ac- 
count of his youth. The Irish prisoners 
varied in age, like the Italian prisoners, 
four being about 27, while Terence 
McDermott was only 20, and Henry 
Hammond Wilson 22 years and 
six months. I submit that these men 
ought to be treated upon the same basis 
as Farnara and Polti, and that, therefore, 
the sentence on the four men above 
27. years should be reduced from 
a life sentence to 20 years, which 
would mean that they would now 
have about 18 months more of their 
sentence to serve. With regard to 
McDermott and Wilson, they ought to 
have been treated as Polti was, and to 
have received 10 years’ penal servitude 
on account of their youth. I want to 
submit to the right hon. Gentleman that 
it is a matter carefully to consider 
Whether these two men _ ought 
not to be released at once With 
regard to Henry Hammond Wilson, 
I have received details from the 
parish priest and schoolmaster where he 
lived, showing that he was a_ pupil 
teacher in a school when 19 years 
of age. Owing, perhaps, to emigration 
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from the district, the school was not en- 
titled to a pupil teacher, and Wilson had 
to be dismissed. He was a boy of the 
highest possible character, and was en- 
gaged at that time as a leader in tem- 
perance work. But he had to emigrate 
to America, as, unfortunately, very many 
Irishmen have to do. He was heard of 
by letters for a year, when the letters 
ceased, and his sister emigrated to try 
and get information. She first heard 
that, under the name of Wilson—that is 
the name in the Blue Books, his real 
name being, I believe, Clark—he was in 
gaol, having being sentenced without his 
parents knowing anything about it. His 
father—an old soldier who had fought in 
the Crimea—was dead, and his mother 
was so ashamed. that she went mad, and 
The story 
which everyone told of the way in which 
this youth was led to commit the offence 
was this:—He joined, as many young 
men do, without realising the gravity of 
the step, one of the secret societies of 
America. The leaders of the society 
would not risk their own lives, but they 
singled out this young man, who foolishly 
had taken their oath, and sent him to 
England, with the result that he found 
himself, against his own judgment, mixed 
up in this business, and has suffered 
15 years’ penal servitude. Comparing 
the cases of McDermott and Wilson with 
the case of Polti, who was sentenced by 
the same judge, Mr. Justice Hawkins, to 
10 years, on account of his youth, I main- 
tain that the Irish prisoners shoulu be 
immediately released. 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Kerry, East) : 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise chiefly to express, 
on behalf of the Members of these 
benches, our sincerest thanks to the hon. 
Member for York for the manly appeal 
he has made in his maiden speech on 
behalf of this Amendment. The conten- 
tion of the Home Secretary, on this, as 
on previous occasions, is that these pri- 
soners have been treated exactly as if 
they were English prisoners, and had not 
been subjected to any injustice, either on 
their trial, or during their imprisonment. 


[Fourth Day. 
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Well, Sir, I differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman. If these men had not been 
Fenians, they would have been tried 
under the Explosives Act, as the Walsall 
prisoners were, and would have received 
10 or 15 years’ penal servitude, instead 
of a sentence for life. Being Fenians, 
they were tried under the Treason Felony 
Act in order that the maximum sentence 
might be inflicted upon them. I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman will deny 
my contention. I insist that they were 
not treated at their trial as if they were 
English offenders, and if I cared to go 
into personal experiences, I could con- 
vince this House that, if they were 
treated in prison as some of their fellow- 
countrymen were treated in the past, that 
treatment was far more severe than what 
is extended to ordinary prisoners in the 
gaols of this country. The Home Secre- 
tary can do practically what he likes, but 
there are some things it is impossible 
for him to do. He may modify a sen- 
tence, or he may reverse it, but he can- 
not change the indictment upon which 
conviction has been obtained. These 
men were expressly tried under an Act 
passed to deal with political convictions 
in order that the highest sentence of the 
law might be inflicted upon them. We, 
therefore, ask that the Home Secretary 
should extend to these men that clemency 
which has been extended by most of his 
predecessors to political prisoners. He 
says their offence was not a political one. 
That is an inconsistent position for the 
Home Secretary to take up, and I hope 
that, instead of trying to maintain that 
position, he will listen to the appeal that 
has been addressed to him by a most dis- 
tinguished Member of this House. And 
I venture to say that if this small act 
of clemency were employed just now, it 
would not meet with any opposition from 
any part of the House. What are the 
facts of the case? No lives were lost as 
of the acts with which 
these men were charged. They have now 


a consequence 


undergone close upon 15 years’ penal 
servitude. The principals in whatever 
conspiracy existed have been discharged, 
and six men remain in prison. I am in- 
formed, I hope wrongly—and I trust the 


Mr. Davitt. 
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right hon. Gentleman, the Home Secre- 
tary, will correct me if my information igs 
not accurate—that out of these six men 
two are now under observation as insane 
prisoners. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tug 
HOME DEPARTMENT: No. 


Mr. DAVITT: I am very glad to hear 
it; but the right hon. Gentleman knows 
right well that. when a prisoner under 
the system of penal servitude in this 
country undergoes 10 years or more of 
a sentence, the causes that generate in- 
We 
know from facts, which the Home Secre- 
tary cannot deny, that some of these men 


sanity in prison work more rapidly. 


who have been released are insane. I 
trust that, in view of these facts, the 
right hon. Gentleman will see his way, 
in the shortest time possible, to consider 
these cases in a favourable light, and 
end this painful duty imposed on the 
Irish Members, of bringing these cases 
before the House Session after Session. 
I am certain he will not be performing 
an act upon which he will look back 
with regret if he does so. I wish to say 
one word in connection with what the 
Member for East Clare said on the Wal- 
sall cases. I have given considerable 
attention to these cases, and I believe 
there was no dynamite conspiracy in 
all. I affirm that the whole plot 
was the work of a French refugee in this 
city, well known to Scotland Yard as an 
agent provocateur in his own country. 
But I am sorry that even if these men 
tried at Walsall were guilty of the charge 
brought against them, a brutal sentence 
should have followed. After all, the 
sentences passed in this country for of- 
fences of this character are lengthy and 
brutal, and, therefore, I desire to disso- 
ciate myself from what has been said 
upon the Walsall case. I hope the right 
hon. Member, the Home Secretary, will, 
on this occasion, take the advice given to 


them at 


him from his own side of the House, and 
if he does, he will not regret his action. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, W.): Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, I should like to ask the 
right hon. Member, the Home Secretary, 
what is the good of proceeding upon 
mathematical principles in considering 





this question. It is futile to ask how 
would England have sufiered, or how 
would so-called treason in Ireland have 
grown if these prisoners had been re- 
leased three, four, or ten years ago? Has 
the Union Jack or the Lion and the Uni- 
corn suffered by the fact that Daly and 
his friends were released two or three 
years ago! 
they will ever gain the hearts of Irish- 
men unless by changing wholly the tone 
and temper in which they address them- 
selves to questions like this? Consider 
the clamour in the British Press over the 
conviction and treatment of Dreyfus, who 
was convicted, under the laws of his 
country, of the most horrible crime of 
which an army officer can be guilty— 
namely, betraying secrets of State to a 
foreign Government. But there is not 
a British paper, or British editor, or a 
British Pharisee, who is not satisfied of 
the innocence of Dreyfus, and there is no 
Englishman who is not shocked and hor- 
rified at the fact that this French officer 
should at this moment be on the Ile du 
Diable, protected by warders with drawn 
swords, and enclosed in what is described 
as an iron cage. Of course this 
is only as to a Frenchman; _ but 
may I give you a little lesson from 
the Afridis? I myself do not attempt 
to understand the geography of India; I 
find it difficult enough to understand the 
geography of my own country. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Wolverhampton, says that you proceeded 
to Chitral in the teeth of your own 
pledges, and you went there, carrying 
fire and sword, and dynamite. it may be 
for anything I know, burning the vil- 
lagers’ houses, blowing up their towers, 
and slaughtering every man engaged in 
astruggle for his own freedom and that of 
his family. One of your men, Sergeant 
Walker, is caught in this horrible at- 
tempt made by foreigners and strangers 
in the teeth of their own pledges. He 
is caught by the Afridis in the task of 
carrying fire and sword into the lands of 
these unhappy villagers. Sir, I have read 


Do Englishmen suppose that 
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the letters of Sergeant Walker, and ap- 
parently these savages, and Maho- 
medans—they had not the honour even 
to be Protestants, they even have not a 
Church Establishment—treat Sergeant 
Walker excellently and kindly, and send 
him back to your Army ready to fight 
them again. But let us go to the negroes 
at the Equator. One of the British 
troops sent against Samory is caught ; 
he is engaged in the task of mowing 
down Samory’s men ; and, instead of any 
reprisal, he is sent back to Lagos with a 
gold anklet as a present to the Govern- 
ment. Of course, it is not for me to 
teach lessons of civilisation to the Eng- 
lish people, but how can you expect us 
to believe in your civilisation, when we 
find this methodical British precision in 
regard to the treatment of such men be- 
cause they have offended against you? 
But how do you treat Irishmen when, 
instead of offending against you, they 
commit crimes against the laws of God— 
especially when they happen to be on 
the landlord’s side?’ My hon. Friend, the 
Member for Mayo, said that the sentences 
that are usually given in ordinary cases 
are excessive. I don’t think so at all. 
My experience is that there is extreme 
leniency in regard to sentences in ordi- 
nary cases, and I would say, sometimes, 
extremely lax prosecution so far as Ire- 
land is concerned. Take the case of 
Patrick Brennan, a bailiff, who in cold 
blood murdered a poor old woman— 
battered in her brains in her little hut. 
Patrick Brennan is sentenced to 20 
years’ penal servitude; that is at the 
Cork Assizes two years ago. What do 
we read now! “Patrick Brennan has 
just been released from Mountjoy 
Prison”! Sir, we do charge inequality 
of sentence ; we do charge inequality of 
treatment; we do charge favouritism 
upon the British Government. Take the 
case of Englishmen engaged in the Wal. 
sall outrage, in regard to whom I have 
read in Cox’s Reports that some docu- 
ments found on them connected them 
with the bomb explosion in Barcelona by 
which eighty people were sent into 
eternity; those men only got 10 or 
12 years’ penal servitude. Sir, the 
Treason Felony Act of 1848, as it was 
originally passed, never contemplated, as 
against political prisoners, the sanguinary 
treatment you have meted out to these 
five men, whom you still keep in gaol. 
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I do say, and I have always thought, that 
the Tory Government were in a strong 
position for showing clemency to Ireland, 
and generally dealing fairly with our 
country in many respects, because if they 
seek to do fairly by Ireland, they have 
not anybody on this side of the House to 
taunt them with it, just as you can talk 
of a “spirited foreign policy,” because 
you have not opposed to you a number 
of gentlemen ready to taunt you upon 
your supposed weakness. I ask again, 
in what way is the honour of England 
involved in letting these wretched men 
drag out the dregs of their sentence! 
Will the Queen sleep more quietly at Bal- 
moral or Osborne because these men 
have to sleep to-night in Portland Prison, 
when they ought to be in their own 
homes? And look at the results as re- 
gards these men. Of the men whom you 
released, one was no sooner set at liberty 
than he had to be placed under restraint 
by his own friends; another is immedi- 
ately sent to a lunatic asyluum ; a third 
dies within three months. One of these 
men, Wilson, has had to be taken off 
stone-breaking because his heart was 
bad. These men are now within a few 
months of the expiry of their sentences. 
You would not release them in the Ju- 
bilee year, 1887, though you released 
10,000 Hindus in Hindustan, because you 
said it was in accordance with the cus- 
tom of Hindustan. You would not re- 
lease them on the occasion of the Sixty 
Years’ Jubilee, though you were greati7 
surprised that we Irish Members declined 
to go down to Windsor with you. Now, 
I ask the Government what is the advan- 
tage that British prowess, or British law, 
or anything appertaining to the welfare 
or well-being of your Empire can gain 
from the fact that half a dozen broken, 
emaciated, and, perhaps, almost insane 
Irishmen should perhaps for nine months 
longer have to herd with your malefac- 
tors and your murderers. 


Masor J. E. JAMESON (Clare, West) : 
You have heard what the hon. Gentleman 
has said with regard to the fact that these 
unfortunate and unhappy men have been 
sentenced in a different measure to that 
by which Englishmen or Italians have 
been sentenced ; and you have heard the 
noble Lord who rose from the Government 
Benches and asked for clemency for these 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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men. I ask you to respond to that ap- 
peal, and to grant amnesty for these men 
to-night, and for this reason: We have 
sent you from Ireland many men who 
have built up with their blood this Em. 
pire, of which you say you are so proud, 
and, wherever Englishmen have died, 
there Irishmen have died side by side; 
and yet you refuse to treat us as on an 
equality with yourselves. You try these 
men under an Act under which these 
offences ought never to be tried, and you 
do that to force upon them sentences, 
which otherwise you never could have 
given them. Now, I appeal to members 
on the other side of the House—I am an 
old soldier, and I appeal to you from 
these benches. The noble Lord from 
the opposite benches is a distinguished 
sailor, and a distinguished Irishman at 
the same time. I appeal to you for mercy 
for these men, whatever you may think 
of the offences of which they have been 
guilty, and I appeal to you, believing that 
these men have been unjustly sentenced. 
Wherever Englishmen have died, there 
you have Irishmen too, and there you 
will find them in a soldier’s grave, joined 
in that eternal union of a soldier’s death. 
I appeal to you on behalf of those unfo~ 
tunate men, and I ask hon. Members or 
the other side to support us. I hope we 
may hear others get up from the Govern- 
ment Benches, and urge on the Govern- 
ment that these men may be relieved. 





Question put— 


The House divided: Ayes, 100; Noes, 


152. 


Mr. J. LAWSON-WALTON (Leeds, 
South): I beg to move that the Debate 
be now adjourned. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hour is, of 
course, rather early for adjourning tie 
Debate, but, considering that the hon 
Gentleman is to move a most import-nt 
Amendment to the Address in reply to 
the Queen’s Speech, and that it would b 
extremely convenient that the Debar 
upon that Amendment should begin at th 
commencement of Monday’s business. I 
make no objection to the Motion. 

Motion made, and question, “That th 
Debate be now adjourned”—(Mr. J. 7 
Walton)—put and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed on Mondav. 
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457 Majesty's Most 
NEW BILLS. 
CUSTOMS OFFICES (SOUTHAMPTON). 

Bill for the acquisition of land at Southamp- 
ton as a site for Customs and other Offices 
connected therewith, and for other purposes 
connected therewith, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Akers-Douglas and Mr. Hanbury. 
CUSTOMS AND OTHER OFFICES (BARRY DOCK). 

Bill for acquiring land for Customs and 
other Offices at Barry Dock, and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Akers-Douglas and Mr. 
Hanbury. 

CUSTOMS OFFICES (SOUTHAMPTON) BILL. 

“For the acquisition of land at Southamp- 
ton as a site for Customs ana other Offices 
connected therewith, and for other purposes 
connected therewith,” presented, and read tune 
first time; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 67.] 
CUSTOMS AND OTHER OFFICES (BARRY DOCK) 

BILL. 

“For acquiring land for Customs and other 
Offices at Barry Dock, and for other purposes 
connected therewith,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 68.] 


MOTIONS. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
COMMITTEE. 
Motion made and Question put—- 


“That the Committee do consist of seven- 
teen Members” (Sir W. Walrond). 


Put and agreed to. 


Motion made and Question proposed—— 

“That Mr. James Bailey be a Member ct 
the said Committee” (Sir W. Walrond). 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I see the Attorney Gene- 
ral is present. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has given his opinion that the sale 
of intoxicating drink within the pre 
cincts of this House is contrary to the 
law. Now, I think the Government 
ought to let us know the position they 
take up 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
hon. Member’s remarks are pertinent to 
the question before the House, which is, 
whether Mr. James Bailey be a member 
of the Committee. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I move the 
adjournment of the Debate. If we are 





going to do an illegal thing, or if we are 
going to appoint a vommittee for the 
purpose of doing an illegal thing, I think 
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Attorney General. One of the functions 
of this Committee 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
Committee has been already appointed, 
and this question was raised at that 
time. We are now on the mere question 
of the Members to be appointed to serve 
on the Committee. 

Dr. CLARK: The hon. Member who 
intended to raise the question was not 
here. I beg to move the adjournment 
of the Debate; then perhaps we shall 
get some information. 





Motion made and question proposed— 


“That the Debate be now adjourned.”—/( Vr. 
Clark. } 

“Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wester, Isle of Wight): I 
have nothing to add to what was said 
by the noble Lord yesterday ; that the 
matter will be taken before the Commit- 
tee at the first meeting of the Commit- 
tee, and the question decided then. 

Dr. CLARK: Upon that I ask leave 
to withdraw my Motion. 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 


Main question again proposed, and 
agreed to. 


Motion made and question put— 


“That Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. R. Cavendish, 
Mr. Cochrane, Mr. T. Curran, Mr. H. Davies, 
General Goldsworthy, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Kearley, Mr. Lafone, Mr. Llewellyn, Colonel 
Lockwood, Mr. Macdona, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, 
Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. W. Redmond, and Lord 
Stanley be other Members of the said Com- 
mittee” (Sir W. Walrond). 


Put and agreed to. 


- Sir W. LAWSON: I should like to ask 
whether I should be in order in moving 
that the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Strictly speaking, I 
think notice should be given, but I have 
no doubt the rule would be waived. 

‘Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton): Should I be in order in moving 
that the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Cockermouth be added to the Commit- 
tee? 

Toe SPEAKER: No addition can be 
made without notice. The number has 
been fixed at seventeen. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I now beg 
to move that the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 
I move that in order that the Committee 





we ought to have some answer from the 


[Fourth Day. 
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may have before them the deliberate 
this House that the way in which drink 
is sold in this House is illegal. It is very 
statement of the Attorney-General in 
important to the Committee to know 
that, and when they get that knowledge 
I have confidence in them, as law-abiding 
men, that they will take steps to puta 
stop to it. 

Motion made and question proposed- - 

“That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records.”—Sir W. 
Lawson. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The statement of 
the Attorney General was that it was 
12 o’clock. I venture to say that no 
opinion mors extraordinary was ever 
given by a Law Officer. 1t has always 
been laid down that this was a Royal 
Palace. It was so laid down, at any rate, 
by a very eminent authority ; and where 
the learned Attorney-General has got che 
view that it is illegal in this House to 
sell drink after 12 o’clock, or at any 
time, is more than I can understand. I 
venture to say it is absolutely reducing 
this House to a farce for the noble Lord 
opposite, the genial Whip of the ’Tory 
Party, to bring in a Bill to license the 
sale of drink in this House. This House, 
on a former occasion, took off the heads 
of a few kings, I understand; they did 
not look for law or order in those pro- 
ceedings ; and, certainly, in the case of 
supplying adequate refresnments to its 
Members, we have sufficient warrant in 
our own necessities to dispense with the 
necessity for any special legislation. 

Sir W. LAWSON: I beg to withdraw 
the Motion. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do not propose, 
Sir, at this late hour, to move the Reso- 
lution which stands in my name, 

“That «a humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to with- 
hold her consent to the Rules made by the 
Lord-Lieutenant (dated November, 1897), under 
Section 11 of the National School Teachers 
(Ireland) Act, 1879.” 

I do not see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
place, and there would not be time now 
to adequately discuss an important ques- 
tion of this kind; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Leader of the House. is 
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aware, I am sure, of the importance 
which we attach to the matter, and I 
trust we may receive some assurance 
from him that the Government will afford 
an early opportunity of discussing the 
subject. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: I am not sure that the 
Supplementary Estimates would not 


afford a convenient opportunity for 
the discussion of this subject. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that this is a 
matter affecting a very large body of 
men, and it is one of very great impor- 
tance to them. I would ask him whether 
he cannot see his way to suspend the 
operation of the new Rules until Parlia- 
ment has had an opportunity of express- 
ing an opinion. Theteachers have only 
got till the 15th or 20th of April to send 
in their acceptance or rejection of the 
Government proposals. I think, under 
the circumstances, it would be only fair 
to extend the time for their exercising 
their option until Parliament has  con- 
sidered the matter. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY-KNOX (Londonderry 
City): I also would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to give us some oppor. 
tunity of discussing this matter. It is 
one that concerns not only the policy of 
one year, but the policy of a number oi 
years. It is a Treasury, rather than an 
Education, matter, and to discuss it with 
any fulness some special opportunity 
would have to be afforded. 

Tne FIRST LORD or 
SURY: I am unwilling to giye 
any pledge which I might not be 
able to satisfy. I am informed that the 
Rules are actually already in force. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Would you extend 
the time for the teachers to exercise 
their option? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am very sorry my right 
hon. Friend is not present, and 
I am consequently speaking under some 
disadvantage. All I can say is, I will do 
my best to meet the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The Government do not 
shrink in any way from a discussion of 
the subject. There are difficulties in 
bringing it on, at any rate, this side of 
Easter, but I will consult my right 
hon. Friend, and we will do what we can 
to satisfy the hon. and learned Member. 


tHE TREA- 


House adjourned at 11.45. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 1 jth February 1898. 


[The Lord Chancellor took 
the Wools 


:* 1 
ck at 4 O CLOCK 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


STATUTE LAW 


REVISION. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, | bee to introduce a Bill entitled 

‘An Act for further promoting the revision 
of the Statute | by repealing the enactments 
which have ceased to be in force or have be- 
come Unnecessary 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I beg 
to present ] 


Bill to codify the law re- 


lating to marine insuran and to move 
that it be read a first time. 
Bill read accordinely 


COPYRIGHT AMENDMENT BILL. 


Lorp MONKSWELI moving the 


second reading of the Copyright (Amend- 


ment) Bill, said: My L rds, this Bill is 
vord for word the Bill that passed 
through your Lordships’ House last Ses- 
sion too late to go through the other 
House. My Lords, I do not think it 


will be necessary for me to inflict 
; 


your Lordships the Speeches 


upon 
| I made on 
a former occasion. It will onlv be neces- 
sary lor Ine to say a few words with re- 


gard to the scope and the precise object 


of the Bill, and how it attained its pre-| 
The Bill, as originally jntro- | they can vhen they can. 


sent form. 
duced last Session, came 
I venture to think, ereat 
of authority. It Bill emanating 
from the Society of Authors, who have 
taken into their confidence the chief pub- 
lishing firms, and also the Copyright 
Association; and the Bill as it was 
originally introduced into this House— 
in its main lines at any rate— was accep- 
table, not only to the authors, but also 


to this House, 
with a 
was a 
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ciation. .The Bill as originally intro- 
duced was only a small Bill; it only pro- 
posed to deal with some of the most ery- 
ing evils in a manner as little contentious 
as possible. The Bill was read a second 
time, and referred to a Select Committee. 
I venture to think that that Select Com- 
strone Select Committee. 
The opposite were represented 
by Lords Knutsford, Hatherton, Tenny- 
and Pirbright, and these Benches 
by Lords Hobhouse, Thring, Farrer, and 
Welby. The Select Committee held 
several mectings, and examined several 
result of their labours 
Bill, as it reappeared in 
this House, was a considerably smaller 
Measure than the Measure originally in- 
troduced, because the principle on which 
they acted was to of the Bill 
everything except what they considered 
essential and least contentious. 

On the third reading a further 
enabline the Colonies to adopt the pro- 


was a 


Benches 


son, 


witnesses. 


was 


that the 


strike out 


to be most 


clause, 


visions of the Bill, was struck out at 
the instance of the Colonial Office. The 
Bill as it finallv left the House dealt 


abridgments, 
dramatisation of novels, magazine arti- 
and What the Bill pro- 
poses to do may be summarised as fol 
lows—namely, to make translations and 
abridgments infringements of copyright, 
land also the novels 
The present copyricht in lectures it pro- 
poses to extend to sermons. It will per- 
|mit newspaper unless the lec- 
turer forbids them. The law with re- 


only with translations, 


lectures. 


| cles, 


dramatisation of 


reports, 
razine articles, which 
important, and becoming more and more 
{important every day, is at present very 
| The Bill present 
law intellivible, and allows an author to 
fear ieg s parately, three vears after 
publication, in a magazine, instead of 
Of course, a Bill of this kind 
Authors must what 
Last year the 

|noble Earl the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Trade told me that at 
not very precisely to be 


} vard TO ma 


1s very 
] 
makes the 


| obscure. 


28 vears. 


is not final. take 


some period 


ascertained, Her Maiesty’s Government 
would consider the question of introduc- 
ing a large and comprehensive Measure 
with regard to copyright. I sincerely 
hope Her Majesty’s Government will, 
within a so; but 


reasonable time, do 





to the publishers and the Copyright Asso-| that, no doubt, is rather ‘a large order. 
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463 Copyright 
and the Society of Authors in the mean- 
time have requested me to ask your Lord 
ships to allow this Bill to pass through | 
your House with all convenient 
in order that may 
chance 


spec d, 
1 , 
ive tiie bes 


hi 
My Lords, 


n another place. he 
authors sre stronely of opinion that to 
take this ivse to pass the Measure 
would hinder, but would facilitate, 
the advent of that millenium when #4] 
whole law of copyright may perhaps bs 
made inielligibie, and be based to some 
extent upon reason and justice My 
Lords, I beg io move that this Bill be 
read a secoud time. 

THe Eart or DUDLEY: I do 
wish, on behalf of the Board of Trace, 
to say a word against the provisions oi 
this Bill, or to offer any opposition to 
its second reading. I think there is 
doubt that it is a Bill which inas bs nj 
greatly improved bv havine be« on 
sidered by a Select Committee last vear, 
and that it now constitutes a clear and 
reasonable attempt to amend the copy 
right law, which, regarded, at any rate 
from a legal point of view, seems to 


be in a somewhat confused and unintel 
ligible condition. But, my Lords, 
although the provisions of this Bill 
be excellent in themselves, I do not think 
that even the noble Lord will claim— 
in fact, he has told your Lordships this 
evening that he not 
the Bill covers the whole field of possible 
or even desirable reform upon 
ject of copyright. As the noble Lord has 
told the House, the Select Committee 
themselves left untouched last year 
several questions which, no doubt, they 
would otherwise have dealt with had the 
time at their disposal been ereater, or 
had the scope of their inquiry been more 
extended. This being so, my Lords, I 
do not hesitate to repeat the opinion 


does claim—+that 


the sub- 


which I expressed last year, that if the | 
law of copyright is to be dealt with at) 


all, it would be much better to deal with 
it in a comprehensive and thorough man- 
ner, than in a partial and piece-meal 
way, such as the noble Lord suggests. 


But I can quite understand that, having | 
has | 
elapsed since the Commission of 1878 re-| 
ported, the noble Lord begins to despair | 
of seeing anything like a comprehensive 
Bill introduced into Parliament, and that | 


regard to the long time which 


he is impatient to obtain, as it were, on 


Lord Monkswell. 


‘LORDS} 


may | 


| could 
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!account, some of those reforms which 
he desires to see enacted. I believe, my 
Lords, that [I am perfectly justified in 
stating that an attempt is going to be 
‘made within a few days to oduce a 


much wider and more comprehensive Bill 


than that whi the nol 


ici 1as intro- 
duced—a Bill which will not only deal 

h a WwW it ram ndme nt ot - than 
s now proposed, but which so deals 
with consolidation. Therefor y Lords, 


hy 


n ible Fri nd oppt site W we ild 


he 
not be advantaveous ral in- 
rests of copyright reform, 1] his Bill, 
is ll! as the the hould referred 
to a Select Committec f rrdships’ 
H s so that he 1 b n- 
sidert rvether and rea i POSS ile, 
o one Bill. I understand t the pro- 
isions of the noble Lord’s Bill a al 
nost entirely inbodied other 
and, therefor i. here uid little, if 
danger of contliction ) en the 

two. I only hold this or reg. 
tion, and if it does 1 with the 
approval of the noble ord { do not in- 
tend to press it: but at tl une time 
it seems to me that it would a course 
whieh would probably | ‘ ted in 
another place if this Bill pas through 
your Lordships’ House. I think would 
| be more convenient for t! ble Lord 
to have it referred to a Sel nmittee 
in a House where he hims ud sit 
upon the Committee, than that the twa 
Bills should vo into another House, and 
be fused by a Committee on which he 


sit. There is another point. 


not 


I observe that the Jimitation clause in 
last year’s Bill has now b:en dropped, 
; and, therefore, [I think tii oble Lord 


made a mistake in sayine that this Bill 
is word for word the same as last year’s 


Bill. 


MONKSWELL: [: is the same 
irmended on third 


Lorp 1e 
as the other Bill, as 


readjne. 
THe oF DUDLEY: A 
T am advised that under Clause 12, 


would 


Fart 
as it 
» to apply 
ich of the 


now stands, the effect 
the provisions of this Bill to 


self-covern! ¥ Coloni Tha S a pro- 
vision which I am afraid the Government 
cannot assent to, and [ a ure the 
noble Lord will himself und and the 
great importance of confining any 


jamendment to the copyright law, which 
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he may undertake, to the United King-| 
dom—at any rate, until the self-covern- | 
ing Colonies have had an opportunity of | 
expressing their wishes and views with 
re ard to it. With the exception of that 
h I am sure the 


point, whic noble Lord 


will meet in Committee, I have no further 
criticism io make, and I am glad to sup- 
port the second reading. 

couxt KNUTSFORD: I support 
most strongly the view taken by the 
no! Earl who has just spoken with re- 
card to the Colonies. In the Bill of last 
Session, which was confined to the United 
Kingdom, there was special clause en- 
ibline the self-covernine Colonies to have | 
the prov ions of the Bill applied to them 
if thev desired it; but this clause was! 
omitted at the desire of Her Majestv’s 


Government. I trust it will now 


| 
be r rted. As regards the other | 
part of his observations [ most sin- | 
cerely hope that he will not press 
the point that this Bill should wait 
until there has been a_ consolidation | 


Bill introduced, and then that both Bills | 
should be referred to a Select Committee. | 
It will be remembered that this Bill has | 
been through a Select Committee, and } 
thoueh we now learn, to our satisfaction, | 
that a Copyright Consolidation Bill will 
be introduced by the Government— | 

Tne Earn or 
a private Bill. | 


*Viscounr KNUTSFORD: Then T still | 
more strongly urge that this Bill should | 
| 


DUDLEY: It will be 


not wait. If the proposed Copyright Con- 
solidation Bill is not to be a Government | 
Measure, IT trust your Lordships will | 
not entertain the question for a moment | 
that this Bill should go again through a} 
Select Committee of your Lordships’ 
House in conjunction with the Copyright | 
Consolidation Bill, which, as a private 
Bili, will have very little, if, in 
deed, any, chance of getting through the 


House of 





Session. I 
certainly think there is a chance of this 
smaller Bill, which only proposes certain 
amendments, getting through that House. 


Lorpv MONKSWELL : 


Commons this 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Perhaps, my | 
Lords, I might mention that I will be | 
willing to agree to any Amendment with | 
ie: j 

regard to the Colonies. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Bill read a second time. 


evidence 
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COMPANIES’ BILLS. 


Toe Eart or DUDLEY: My Lords, 
this Bill is identical with ¢! which 
were introduced to your Lordships’ 
House, and which passed their second 


reading last Session and the Session be- 


fore. Your Lordships will member 
that on each occasion those Hills were 


referred to a Select Committee, in order 


that further consideration should be 


civen to the important qu stions con- 


taincd in them; but, unfortun 
Select Committee, owing to t! 


ely, the 
mass of 
which had to be called, was 
! able to complete its work, and I, 


therefore, ask your Lordships to give this 


Bill a second reading now in order that 


the Select Committee may be again 
appointed and continue its labours. 
ill read a second time, and ref rred 


to Select Committee. 


Hou 


ouse adjourned at ten minutes 


before Five, till to-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 14th February 15898. 


Mr. Speaker took the Chair at 3 


o'cloc k. 

RETURN AS TO PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 
Mr. JOHN HERBERT LEWIS (flint 
Mr. Speaker, I was about to 
move two Amendments. 


Boroughs) : 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot move such an Amendment to a 
return which is moved by the Govern- 


ment. 


Mr. DAVID 


(Swansea District): 


BRYNMOR’ JONES 
I object to the 


return. 


S 2 
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The Uganda 


Mr. SPEAKER: It is moved for by 
the Government itself. It is impossible 
to make a mere formal objection to a 
return which moved for by the 
Government. If the hon. Member wants | 
further information he can ask for it. 

Mr. TIMOTHY M. HEALY (Norzh} 
Louth) : Ii the want 
return, why do not they get it them- 
selves, instead of asking the permissicn 
of the House for it? 

Mr. SPEAKER: 


answer. It 


is 


aq 
u 


Government 


. 


That is not for 


is for the Government. 


lie 


to 


Ql TES Tl ( } NS. 


GIBRALTAR MOLE. 

CoLoNEL Sir HOWARD YVINCEN' 
(Shettield Central) : [ beg to 
ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty who are the contractors 


for the Dockyard Harbour, and Harbow 
Defence Works, and the Commercial 
Moje at Gibraltar: if he is assured of 


their ability to complete them within the 
time stipulated by Parliament in the 
Naval Works Acts, 1896 and 1897, 
namely, 1899-1900 ; and, in the contrary 
if he will make strict inquiry into 


Case, 


{COMMON 
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which Parliament has sanctioned. Pro- 
gress reports on these and other works 


are regularly submitted to the Board. 


HOWARD VINCENT 


contractors are under a 


COLONEL SIR 
May I ask if the 
penalty ! 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : I 
think SO, Sir. The contractors have done 
a great deal of work, and have carried 
out their contract very well. 


Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley): May I 
k whether it was found necessary, for 
further progress in the construction of 
the extended Mole, to provide certain 
cranes, and what is the explanation of 
the delay in obtaining this indispensable 
machinery ? 


AS 





Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
cannot give the hon. Member the date 
of delivery. 

Mr. WOODALL: What was the date 


of the 


order 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
think I ought to have notice of that 


question. 


UGANDA MUTINY. 


DILK E (Gloucester, 
[ bee to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


THE 


CHARLES 
Forest ot Dean & 


SIR 


1 





the causes of the delay, and will caus: 
1 
on 


everything to be done to hasten tne 
works, and have frequent reports sub- 


mitted to himself of the progress made! 


LORD COMMISSIONER or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, Messrs. ‘Top- 
ham, Jones, and Railton are the 
contractors for the extension of the 
Admiralty Mole, for a length of 1,300 
feet, and the Board have complete con- 
fidence in their ability to satisfactorily 
carry out the work entrusted to them. 
The remainder of the works at Gibraltar 
are at present being carried out by De- 
partmental labour, but contractors will 
be invited to tender for them at an early 


Ae mt 
AUSTEN 


East) 


date. The defence of the harbour will, 
it is expected, be completed in the 
scheduled time, but some extension of 


time will be necessary for the completion 
of the docks and dockyard, owing to the 
very large additions to the original plans 


whether Papers will at once be laid 
before Parliament as to the Uganda 
ising of last 

aster to the Macdonald Expedition ; 
whether inform the House 
the circumstances under which the 
King Mwanga has left German territory 
and recrossed into Uganda? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR #OREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Gurorce 


summer and as to the dis 
and 
f 


he can 0 


= 
cX- 


|N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): 
| Papers are being prepared as 
ito the Ueganada_ rising of _ last 


summer, and also as to the recent mutiny 
of a section of the Soudanese troops in 
Uganda, which, however, it is not quite 
correct to describe as a disaster to the 
Macdonald Expedition. We do not know 
anything of the circumstances under 
which Mwanga has escaped from German 
territory. We are only aware of the 
fact. 
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IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether any arrangement has yet been 
arrived at with the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company of Ireland for the dispatch 
of the early mail now detained close upon 
two hours at Dundalk, to the serious in- 
convenience of the inhabitants of a large 
district in the North of Ireland? 


THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanpvury, Preston): 
No arrangement has yet been made 
with the Great Northern Railway 
Company of Ireland for the earlier 
despatch of the day mail train 
from Dundalk to Enniskillen, now leaving 
at9 am. The alteration cannot be made 
without additional expense, and the pay- 
ment which the Company have mentioned 
is of itself scarcely warranted, having re- 
gard to the number of letters which would 
be accelerated and to the present outlay 
on the district. But the matter is com- 
plicated by the fact that the Company 
are demanding a revision of the terms of 
their mail contract, which includes the 
Dundalk and Enniskillen day mail ser- 
vice, and that they decline to give a 
guarantee that even a much higher pay- 
ment than they have named for the 
acceleration may not be claimed in con- 
nection with the revision. For the pre- 
sent, therefore, no decision can be 
arrived at respecting the acceleration of 
the Enniskillen day mail. 


NEW POST-OFFICE AT ENNISKILLEN. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, whether the site for the 
new post-office at Enniskillen has yet 
been selected ; and, whether the cost of 
its construction will be included in the 
coming Estimates? 


Mr. HANBURY: The amount neces- 
sary for commencing the construction of 
a Post Office at Enniskillen has been in- 
cluded in the Estimate of the Board of 
Works. 


FORCES IN INDIA. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON  (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
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Secretary of State for War if he will 
grant a return of the marching out 
(field) strength of each battalion of 
British Infantry detailed for service in 
the recent operations on the North-West 
Frontier of India, specifying the reasons 
for the retention of the remainder in 
quarters / 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY cr STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonn Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): There is no objec- 
tion to give this return if moved for ; but 
the portion requiring the reason for re- 
| taining men in quarters can only be ob- 
tained by reference to India. 


ARMY RETURNS. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the important 
proposals to be laid before the House 
for the increase of the Army, he will 
furnish for the use of hon. Members 
copies of the detailed Monthly Return of 
the rank and file of the Army for the 
months of November and December, 
1897, and the months of Janvary and 
February, 1898? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The monthly rank 
and file returns of the British Army have 
always been hitherto regarded as con- 
fidential, and only 30 copies have been 
printed. It would be obviously unde- 
sirable to publish every month a state- 
ment of the precise strength and the con- 
dition of every British unit at the vari- 
ous foreign stations. But Lord Lans- 
downe feels that under present circum- 
stances it is desirable that Parliament 
should be informed as fully as possible 
upon these subjects; and I shall, there- 
fore, be prepared to lay upon the table a 
return giving the number of men in each 
unit on the Ist of July and the Ist of 
October, 1897, and the Ist of January, 
1898, showing those under one year’s 
service and under 20 years of age; and 
distinguishing between men in their first 
term of engagement and men who have 
extended their service. The number of 
Army Reserve men and Militia Reser- 
vists available for each unit can also be 
shown. 
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TREATMENT OF SICK PRISONERS. 

Mr. C. L. ORR-EWING § (Ayr, | 
Burehs): I beg to ask the Loci 
Advocats li any steps are bein 
taken to place hospital warders in prisons 
in Scotland, or if the present system, 5y | 
which prisoners in hospitals are lool 
after by fellow criminals, is to be con 
tinued in Scotland, although condemned | 
in England and Ireland? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Avx- 
prew G. Murray, Buteshire): The ques- 
tion implies that no care, other than that 
of prisoners, is given to the sick. This is 
not the case. I am informed by the Prison 
Commissioners that the sick are both 
attended by the Medical officer and scen 
to by warders, or, in special cases, by 
hired attendants, as required by the 
general instructions, or by the special 
requisition of the doctor. Of the 11 
mainland prisons, four of the smaller 


prisons have no special warders on hos- 
pital duty. At the others there are 
warders who draw allowances as nurses. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON § (Leeds, 
South): May I ask the Lord 'Advo 
cate whether I understand that in 
cases sick prisoners are looked after b) 
fellow-criminals? 


Mr. ANDREW G. MURRAY: No, Sir. 





TELEPHONES 
Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Blacix 


friars): I beg to ask the Seer tary to t: 


Treasury, as repre senting the Postmaster: | 
General, if he will grant a return show- 
ing the total amount which has been 


expended on intertown telephone plant 


and fixtures, beginnine with the sum 
paid to the National Telephone i ompany 
when the intertown wires were taken over | 
from that Company by the Post Office ; | 
how much are the working expenses ; | 
and how much the intertown wires! 
have earned since the date on whicl 
they were taken over from the National | 
Telephone Company to 3lst December, | 
1897? | 

Mr. HANBURY: I can at once give | 
the hon. Member the information he de-| 








}of anything approaching insanity in his 


itleman then thought that his condition 





sires in regard to the capital expenditure 
and the receipts. The capital expendi- 
ture parth estimated—to the 3lst 
December, 1897, was £1,190,000. This 


sum includes the amount paid to the 


National Telephone Company The 
eross earnings up to the san date 
amounted to £200,852. The working 


expenses, being included in those of the 
telesraph service, cannot be separately 
stated. 


CONVICT HOPKINS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
bee to ask the Chief Secr tary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that convict Michael Hopkins, 
at present under sentence of 24 years’ 
penal servitude in Mountjoy Prison, is 
breaking down in health and threatened 
with insanity at no distant date; 
whether he will grant leave to an inde 
pendent medical gentleman to visit him 
and report upon his condition; and, if 
the facts are found to be true, will he 
recommend the exercise of the prero- 
gative of mercy in his regard? 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): Vh Medical Othcer ef 
Mountjoy Prison, in a _ report dated 
the llth instant states that Convict 
Hopkins is at present in fair healti, 
that he had gained three pounds 
in weight since his committal to the 
prison, and that there is no indication 


case. The Lord Lieutenant does not con- 
sider that any necessity exists for order- 
ing an examination of the convict by an 
independent medical gentleman, as sug- 
gested. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that a medical examination was 





| ordered not long since, and is he in pos 
i} session of the fact that the medical gen- 


required special treatment ! 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it a fact that 
this prisoner was only 16 years old when 
he was sentenced? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 


believe he was 22. 


BALLINASLOE POST SERVICE 


Me. J. P. FARRELL: I bee also to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing — the Postmaster-Gener: 
wh rh - ire that at &.5 p.m. ont! 
8th March a letter containing a banker’ 


draft for £100, to be used by receiver {foi 


the purchase of pigs for sender, 
addressed to Mi 
Ballinasloe, Ti 


consequence of a n istak« 


postea at Shetheid 


Peter Hunt, Post Oftic 
land; that, in 


in sorting, this letter was sent to Bal 


lina, from which it had to be re pos ed io 
Jallin isloe, involvine a delay of one and 
a half days and the loss of the fair t 
the intended recipient of same ; and that 


this mistake meant a loss‘ to Mr. Hunt 
£10; and will the Department 


now recoup him for his loss? 


of about 


Mr. HANBURY: The 
General became 
from Mr. address: 
to him at the Post Ballinslo 


Ireland, was posted at Sheftield on 


Postmaster- 


awal by a compa 


Hunt, that a lettei 
Office 
evening of the &th March, in time f 
the despatch to Ireland at 8.55 p.m 


and that this letter, instead of reaching 


Ballinasloe the next morning, was 
through an error sorting, mis-sent to 
Ballina, and reached the addressee too 


The Postma 
Hunt’s sta 
ment of the content of the letter, an 


—_ 


of the loss which he 


late for his purpos 


General has received M 


calculates he has 
sustained, but it is not possible to give 
compensation for | wisine out of the 
delay of a letter The 
General regrets the occurrence, 


Postmast er- 


loss or 


Hunt. 


inconvenience suffered by Mr. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I bee further to 
ask the Chief Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. (1) whether he can 


Secretary to the 
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|state the present position of the pur- 
lchase proceedings on the Annaly, County 
Longford, Estate; (2) has this Estate 
}yet been purchased by the Land Com- 
mission for re-sale to the tenants ; and 
aware that, although the bar- 
vains to purchase were practically com- 
pleted three years ago, the tenants are 
ine charged the full rents still, to thei 


(3) is he 


dissatisfaction ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I ain 
that, owing to the un- 
certainty this 
Estate should be carried out under Sec- 
tion 40 of the Act of 1896, the proceed- 
ings were stayed until there had been a 
This 


! cal 
having been decided in the negative, the 


‘rave 


ol med 


whether the sales on 


decision on the subject. 


Land Commissioners subsequently re- 
quired a second inspection of the lands, 
|and the Inspector’s Report was not cow 
| pleted until December last. It is es- 
| pected that the sales to the tenants will 
be completed at an early date. As re- 
| wards the third paragraph, I am informed 
ithat the terms of purchase, offered to, 
and accepted by, the tenants, included 
ithe payment of their rents up to the 
sale day, preceding payment of the pur- 


:|chase money by the Land Commission. 


Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON § (Suf- 
lk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under 
‘ocretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
paragraph in the 
1897, 


which stated that the appalling mass- 


h reference to the 


i(dueen’s Speech of January, 


lacres which had taken 


place in 
Constantinople and in other parts of 


‘!the Ottoman Dominions had called for 


the special attention of the Powers who 
were signatories to the Treaty of Paris; 
that papers would be laid before Parlia- 
ment showing the considerations which 
induced the Powers to make the present 
condition of the Ottoman Empire the 
subject of special consultation by their 
representatives at Constantinople, and 
that the conferences which the six Am- 
bassadors had been instructed to hold 
were then still proceeding; what 
was the duration of the said conferences 
and whether any statement can be made 
as to their result ; and whether, if they 
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have come to an end, it is the intention 
of the Powers principally concerned to 
resume them ! 


‘COMMONS} 


Mr. CURZON: The conferences of the | 


at 
begun in December, 1896, and 


Ambassadors Constantinople. were 
sontinued 


till February, 1897, when the results of 





the deliberations, which had been secret, 
were reported to the Various GWovern- 
ments. At that date, the Cretan, and 
subsequently the Greek question, be- 
same acute, and it was the unanimous 
opinion of the Ambassadors that it 


would be useless at such a time to pro- 





pose reforms. I cannot say what the 
future decisions of the Powers may be. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): Did the inquiry of 
the Ambassadors extend to the 


proceedings of the Armenian revolution- 


ary committees, and their throwine of 
bombs into the Bank, and so on! 
Mr. CURZON: No, Sir: as far] 


as my recollection goes, that could not 
have been included in their inquiries, be- 
‘ause the object they were met to dis- 
cuss was the question of reforms in the 
Turkish administration. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES = (Lynn 
Regis): Was there any protocol drawn 
up, or anything of an authoritative na- 
ture received! 

Mr. CURZON: I think my hon. 
Friend asked me that question last year. 
If he looks back 


what my answer 


ut 


in Hansard he will see 


was. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION: SITTINGS 
AT CARRICKMACROSS. 


Mr. JAMES DALY (Monoghan, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Sub-Commissioners sat at Car- 
rickmacross in March, 1897, to fix fair 
rents on the Shirley and other estates in 
County Monoghan, and that several ap- 
peals are pending since by both landlord 
and tenant; whether he can state the 
cause of the Appeal Commissioners not 
hearing cases referred to them; and 


Mr. Francis Stevenson. 


| 
| 


|has not been considered. 
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whether he can say if two Court valuers 
will view the holdings, and also if the 
Appeal Court will sit at Carrickmacross 
for the convenience of both landlords and 
tenants / 


Mr. GERALD 


Commission was at work in 


BALFOUR: A Sub- 
the 


months of 


Union 


of Carrickmacross during the 


\ 


were lodged in 64 of the cases 


‘ 
larch, April, and May, 1897. Appeais 
then dealt 


with, nearly all of which were received 


about the beginning of the month 
of August following. The _ pressure 
of work in other districts has pre 
vented the Commission from _ hold- 


ing a sitting for the purposes of hearing 
The date of the 


next sitting of the Commissioners for the 


the appeals in question. 


purpose of hearing appeals from the 
County Monaghan has not yet been ar- 
ranged, and therefore the place of sitting 
The Commis- 
sioners have, however, never sat in Car- 
rickmacross to hear appeals. It has 
hitherto been the practice of Commis- 
sioners to refer such cases to two valuers 
for report. 


Mr. DALY: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the Commissioners did 
sit at Carrickmacross? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


say. 


[ 


cannot 


Mr. DALY: Will the right hon. Gen- 


tleman make inquiries into this matter! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


Certainly. 


TRAWLING IN MORAY FIRTH. 
Captain D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, 
North): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, whether he is aware 
that trawling has been  systemati- 


cally continued during the winter by 


foreign trawlers, more especially Danish, 
in the waters of the Moray Firth, which 
are closed to British fishermen, and that 
large cargoes of fish so caught are being 
landed for the English markets; and 
whether he will press on the Government 























177 Local {14 Fepre 
the necessity to alter the present state of 
the Jaw on this question so as to remove 
the to British fishermen 
as compared with foreigners! 


| 

| 
disadvantage | 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Mr. ANDREW G. MURRAY: I! 
propose to reply to the ques- | 
tions put to me, respectively, | 
by the hon. Members for the coun- t 


ties of Elgin and Nairn, 


deen, and the Wick burehs at the same | 
time. The complaints which the Fishery | 
Boards have received through their ofti- 


is and others of illegal trawling in the 
lst November lasi 


Moray Firth since the 


» to now, have all been inquired into, 


W, 
but no definite charge has been made to | 
the Board or lodeed by them with the 
crhninal authorities. From informa- | 
tion I have received from the Fishery | 
Board it appears that the incursions by | 
trawlers have been considerably exac- | 
gerated, and that it is very doubtf | 


i 
whether any material number of British 


trawlers have been fishine inside the} 
closed waters of the Moray Firth. The | 
Fishermen’s tue Tyne has not, so} 
far as we know, detected any British- | 
owned trawlers, or reported that they | 
have seen any at work—but three or four | 


fereion trawlers have been fishine within 
the prescribed area, and have landed their 
takes at Hull. Contracts have been en- 
tered into for the supply of one additional 
and cruiser, and also of one 
“Picket Boat,” which are expected to be 
ready in four or five months, for the 
Fishery Board service. The cause of the 
apparent delay in the construction of 
the se vessels has been mainly due to the 
difficulties experienced by the Board, 
both in price and time, arising out of 
the engineers’ strike. 


PIRIE: With to 


that answer, may I ask whether the Go- 


swifter 


CAPTAIN reference 


vernment propose to take any steps to 


stop foreign trawlers from landing fish 
in England that have been caught in 


Scottish waters ! 


Mr. ANDREW G 


answer that. 


. MURRAY : I cannot 


Caprarn PIRIE: In view of that an- 
swer, I will ask this question: Whether, 


seeing that these fish, which are caught 
by foreign trawlers in Scottish waters, 
be landed at Scottish Ports in 


cannot 








and North Aber- | t 


|] 
1} 
i 
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accordance with Scottish law, but are 
being landed at English Ports, will the 
Government take steps to prevent these 
illegally caught fish from being landed at 
Enelish Ports! 


Mr. ANDREW G. MURRAY: That 
question has been occupying the atten- 
ion of the Government, and I will answer 


il question later on. 


INDIAN FRONTIER CAMPAIGN: STAFF 


OFFICERS. 


Caprarn PIRIE: I bee further to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
he can state the number of Otfcers em- 
joved on the staff in the Frontier cam- 
ions of 1897-8, and the number of Offi- 
cers sO employed who have passed 
through the Staff College? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Right Hon. Lord G. Hasnurton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I am _ not able 
to give complete information on the 


subject to which the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion refers, but I will make inquiry, and, 
when I have heard from India, will com- 
nunicate with him. 


LOCAL 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he will state what is the rate of inte- 
rest now charged on local loans in Eng- 
land and Scotland in respect of allot- 
ments, burial grounds, lunatic asylums, 


LOANS. 


and small holdings ; and what amount of 
money has been advanced in Scotland 
and in England and Wales by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners at 2? per 
cent. since the passing of the Public 


Works Loan Act of last vear? 


Mr. HANBURY: Local loans for the 
purposes specified in the first paragraph 
are advanced on the security of local rates, 
and the rates of interest are accordingly 
those prescribed by the Treasury Minute 
under the Public Works Loans Act of 
last year—namely, where the neriod for 
repayment does not exceed 30 years, 2? 
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7 Sea ; ee . - ss 
ver cent.; where the period exceed J 1th ! Law is still sub judice. From 
pe : 
but dos ( i 40 years, o percent. ; | information oObtaimed through the Go- 
| é 1 tek. 4 | vernor-General of Canada as to the work- 
where th perro exceeds ae ut > i : : : 
=" jing ¢ the sections of the Canadian 
xcer 30 x re. DEC] ent. i} ; : ; , : 
not ¢€ u's ‘ | ( | Crin il Cod which relate to rambling 
‘ « ; | Iyla \\ | i (\, 3 
advan t ib Loar “fy appears that action under 
missioucl t 2 per cent. interest Irom | he S is been rare. As to how 
the passin Public Works ! fia i \ worked satisfactorily, the 
Act of las year up to the 31st ulti OY Vi r can form his own opinion 
if | sell f he nv i ation ad- 
amount«: 1 Eneland and Wal ‘ ; i ; un ; e tion ad 
Or 1 oa > aressed to ! to peruse the heports 
£505,328, a1 Scotland to £17,830 te ; 3 : | fe: , ports at 
Pi ie board ot lrade. Phere IS T.O present 
total of £523,158 ; 


SUB-POSTM.: 
ma. Cc. £. 


ASTERS’ GRIEVANCES. 
SCHWANN (Manel 


North): I bee to ask the Secretarv to + 
Treasu s representing the Postmast 
General, whether he is +43 
yenel whet rie is now ih a posi 
to gi\ reply to the statement of 
vance fF the sub-postmasters. laid bef: 


him in detail, and supported by a writi 


Aucust 


statement in last, on the occas 
of the conference in Committee Ro: 
No. 143! 


Mr. HANBURY: <A Minute will 
be issued in a few davs, which 
will . deal with the matters referred 
to in this question A copy of 
shall be sent to th h mm. M ber The 


same answer applies to the hon. Mem 
ber’s question No, 24. 


REGULATION 
Me. VILLIAM 


OF EXCHANGES. 
FiELD (Dublin, 
Patrick): I bee to ask the Pr 
dent of the Board of Trade wheth 
he ha inquiries as to tl 
working law = Jat passed 
in Germany fo. bidding the sak 
or gambline 
whether the 
gambling it 


satisfactorily 


t+ 


made 
of ¢t ly 
of options 
In iutures in 
Canadian law 


futures in grain has work: 
! 


eTrain; and 


forbiddiz 
and, whether he has Give 
the subject consideration with a view t« 
future legislation 


Tok PRESIDENT or 
TRADE (Richt Hon. 
Croyden}: Reports 
from Her Majesty’s 
Berlin 


ROARD o- 
T. Rrrcevir 
be Cl recely 


representat ive 


PHE 
ws. 


have a 


on the workine of the Law « 
1896 for the reeulation of Exchanges 


from which it appears that the scop 


Mr. Hanbury. 


iz 
jaerry, 


legislation 
subject in this country. 


intention to propose on ti 


RAILWAY RATES ON LIVE STOCK. 


Mr. WILLIAM FIELD: I bee to 
isk the Attorney-General for  Tre- 
land whether he is aware that under 
the existine notes th 


consivnment 


nsignors of live stock 


are oblige; 
to sign contracts for through rates 
iWhich exonerate the carrying com- 


whether 
will be 


and 


liability ; 
this 


panies from any 


an Amendment in re 


spect 


endeavoured ! 

Tne PRESIDENT or 
TRADE: I 
iacts are 
} 


THE BOARD of 
am not aware that the 
as stated by the hon. Mem- 


jber. The railway companies offer two 
jrates, one under which they undertake 
| the ordir ary duties of carriers for hire 
lsubject to certain conditions, and the 
jother a reduced rate at owner's risk. 


funder whic] 
from all 


“1 
wilful Nn 


the companies are exempted 
liability not occasioned by the 
scondnuet their 
Whether the co the notes are 


reasonable or no ves lecal considera- 


ol 


servants. 


aitions of 


invol 


tions of ereat pvicety, but the existing 
law is amply sufficient to deal with such 

ises, and the persons agerieved have the 
reme dy in their own hands 


): May I ask the 


Mr. WILL 
i Attorney-General 


Ink ( iStl 
upol 1 

Tie ATTORNEY GENERAL For IRE- 
i LA VD (M J ai ATKINSON, London- 


North): I beg 


) say, Sir, it is 


{equally unintelligible to me. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 
Cotoxer Str HOWARD VINCENT: 


bee to ask the Under Secretary of State 


i 
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for Forcien Afi 


posed ! ‘ee funds for the repre 
sent ft Uy | Kingdom.at t 
Paris iD bit 1 { | v and if he can 
state Wit §& la hy, t! United 
States, : ee pro to allocate for 
the r ‘} Oo OL the pational in- 
dustries ! 

Me URZON: J ops 1 to ask 
Parlian t ant of £75,000 to 
provid } X onnected with 
thie B nan wmovern 
ment | erant-in-aid of 
five m | n ! about £25 UY 


rmmenbkt have 


FEBRUARY 


t errant will be pro- | reports 


1S9* . 
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the subject have also been 


on ( 

| presented to Parliam nt. In the report 
1 Levie lab 1896 (C.—8023) 
will } yind particulars of the experi- 
men de with Strawsonite and other 
spl \s revards the 
md racrans understand that Mr. 
Yen y unication with 
\ Department of the Land 
Commi ! reference to the machine 

known as rst somet 


mad | S590 000 
oi i | Vn thine h 8 
yet |} {ti d as to the act | 
amout ly to this purpe 


attention to this n er ona 


sion. 


POTATO CROP IN IRELAND 


Mr 


JOHNSTON (Pe! 


fast, L le 1e Chief Sex 
tary 1 the Loi I enant of Ireland 
whethe he can ( t statistics as 


the results of spravine the 
in Ireland durine 1897 
and (2 
qualifi 


only By tisa nade spray 


th Strawsonite 


1 1 
i ingu 
i 


whet! re into th 


ions of th strawsoiceter, t! 
¢” machine, wit 
a view to its beine introduced 


the 


son? 
Mr. 
tistics 


result of 


amon 
1 


. . + ] ] ] : 
acriculturists freland tls se: 


GERALD 


can 


BALFOUR: 
supplied 


No st 
to l 
potato 


be 


as 


spraying the cro} 
in Ireland with Si rawsonite, or other pre- 
parations, duriny the 
periments undertaken for 
by the Land Cc 
the request of 
First 
tinued from year to year down to 
and the results of t] 


past year. 
the first time 
issioners in 1891 at 
hon. Friend the 
reasury, were ¢:1 


yn 
1uy right 
Lord of the ‘i 


1896, | 

( periments have |} 

: : ae 

been very extensively circulated in le -| mad 
| 


potato crop; 


The e.-| cap 


| 
| 
it 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nir. \ 


purpose 


[ may sa‘ 


iS Tad 


ror indy 
fadian 
' 


THE 
INDIA: 
} 


man thi 


sno 
at pres 
t 


will be 
Majesty. 


ly yr ask the 


[AURICE HEALY (Cork): May 
is proper that the ques- 
suld be used for the 
rising anv spec ial article? 
nt spray that 


1 
etier il 


: 
this House sh 


there IS a7 ccell 


IR: I do not think I need 
ruestion li ere has been 
off against the 
hon. Member for 


it may be set 


INDIAN EXPENDITURE 

\. CHANNING (Northampton, 
Secretary of State 
when the Royal Commission on 
its re- 


iixpenditu Will present 


STATE Fok 
Chair- 
report 
not 


soon it 


to Her 


SECRETARY — oF 
I an niormed by the 
the 


et sidorat I put it is 


thi preparation Oo 


ont possible to sav how 


ready for sSubilission 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 
Mr. GORDON (Elein and Nairn): I 
yer to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
s attention has been drawn to illegal 
trawlit during the winter months in 
he protected waters of the Moray Firth ; 


} { . 
whetnel 


|ceived b 


definite ¢| been 


vy the criminal authorities, either 


arves have re 


from. oth tals ot iy vat persons ; and 
what progress the Fishery Board has 
in securine new vod =swifter 


let form throughout the country, and | vessels for the service of the sea police? 
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Mr. ORR-EWING (Ayr Burghs): I beg 


to ask 
attention drawn to the fact 
that five trawlers werk work close in 
shore off Tolsta Sands on Sunday, the 6th 
February, and again since; and, will he 
explain why there was no Government 
boat or 
them? 


has been 


at 


any other means of stopping 


Also, if the right hon. Gentle- 


have been captured fishing within the | 


proscribed limits by H.M.S. Starling 
since she went to Stornoway in 1894! 


Mr. ANDREW K. MURRAY: 


Since 


the Lord Advocate, whether his | 


{COMMONS} 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Dockyards, Gibraltar. 


184 


questions raised by them at an interview 
with the Postmaster General in July, 


11897? 

Mr. HANBURY: The interview re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member 
was anterior to the Conference 
which the Postmaster General and J] 
held in this House in August last, and 


| 
| 


| 


| at 
man can state how many beam trawlers | 


Members assisted. 
at 


which 
conclusions 


The 
arrived the result of 
hat Conference, were embodied in a 
[inute dated the 10th August, and this 


many 


as 


t 
h 


|constituted the reply to the representa- 


July, 1894, H.M.S. Starling has been fre- | 


quently employed inquiring into 
plaints of alleged illeval trawling, chieilyv 
in the districts in the North of Scotland, 
the North-West Hiehlands, the Hebrides, 


and Argyleshire, but she has never seer. 


com: 


a trawler actually engaged in trawling 
within the prescribed limits. 
Mr. T. C. HEDDERWICK (Wick 


Burechs) : I bee to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he is aware that, owing to the in- 
adequacy ot the Government vessels to 


cope with the practice of illegal trawling, } 


lL 
; asi 


th fishermen on the North-East Coast of 
Scotland have felt themselves forced to 
maintain a vessel by private subscrip- 
tion for the purpose of securing the ob- 
servance of the law; and, if so, whether 
it is proper that the maintenance of the 
law should be thus left to private enter- 
prise ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The Fishery 
Board were notified of the presence of 
these trawlers off Tolsta by the fishery 
officer at Stornoway, and they imme- 
diately applied to the Admiralty for a 
gunboat to visit the locality. The Ad- 
miral Superintendent has consented to 
send a cruiser to the vicinity at the ear- 
liest possible moment. ; 


POST OFFICE: COUNTERMEN AND 


TELEGRAPHISTS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he can say when the 
Eastern Central District countermen and 
telegraphists may expect a reply to the 





tions made by the countermen and tele- 
eraphists of the E.C. District to the Post- 
master General in July. All the points 
forward by the officers have 
been thoroughly examined, and the Post- 
master General has no further observa- 


tion to make. 


brought 


GUARANTEED POST OFFICES. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 


the Secretary to the Treasury, as 


representing the Postmaster General, 
what is the rule of the General Post 
Office with regard to proportions of 


deficit to be paid by guarantors in the 
of newly-established 
eraph offices, the receipts of which do not 
cover the expense of working? 


Mr. HANBURY: 
Reform of last 
been that the 
pay only half the deficiency, in 
stead of, as formerly, the whole of it, 
in those cases in which the receipts from 
guaranteed telegraph offices do not cover 
the expenses. When there are several 
cuarantors for one office, the question 
of the apportionment of the payment 
among them is entirely for their own 
consideration. The Post Office holds 


them severally as well as jointly bound. 


case postal tele- 


Budget 
rule 


Since the 
the 
guarantors 


year, 


has 


DOCKYARD WORKS GIBRALTAR. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether the total amount 
voted for harbour and dockyard works at 


AT 
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Gibraltar is £3,748,000; will he state 
when these works are to be completed, 


he total sums voted has 


how much of t 
been expended, whether there has been 
any delay, and, if so, from what cause ; | 
will he explain why, although one dock | 
at Gibraltar was promised, in 1895, to be | 
completed by 1898, the first dock has | 
not yet been begun; what length of | 
the Admiralty Mole has been completed, | 
to be completed, | 
whether there has been any delay, and, | 
if so, from what cause; whether he can | 
offer any hopes that dredging op ra- | 


how much remain: 


tions at Gibraltar will be finished within 
the next three years; and, whether he | 
is aware that, until the dredging i 
finished, 


have not room to swing inside the Mole 


j 
F | 
vessels drawing over ZY feet 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 


total estimate for the works at 
Gibraltar, including the Commercial 
Mole. is £4.369,0000, but the 


sums voted up to date are considerably 
less than this. The estimated expendi- 
ture un to the close of the present finan- 
cial vear, is £718,000. The schedule} 
time for the compl tion of the one d ck | 

i | 


ally contemplated was 1899-194 





; 
origi ; 
not 1898 as stated in the question, but | 
owing to the great increase in this part | 
of the work sanctioned by Parliament in 
1896, some extension of time will be| 


necessary. The removal of the New]? 
: 


Mole Parade has he en Cc mpleted, and the 


excavation in the rock for the first dock 


has been begun, but the scheme is now 


of such a character that one dock cannot 


be constructed independently of the 


others, and a new boat camber and dock- 
vard have to be formed before the old 


) 


one on the site of the new docks can 
given up. This work is proceeding. ‘I 
total length of the Admiralty Mole ex- 
tension is 2,700 feet, of which 990 feet 
have been completed above low water 
level, leaving 1,750 feet to complete. On 
the unfinished part there had been deposi- 
ted up to the 31st December last, 171,000 
cubic yards of stone. This is exclusive of 
work done on the detached Mole. There 
is every reason to expect that the defence 
of the harbour will be complete by the 
date scheduled in the Act—1890—thoueh 
some details will remain to be finished 
after that time. A large proportion of 


1 
h 
he 


the dredging will be done during the 
next three years, but its final completion 


S14 Fespruary 1898} 
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will probably extend beyond that date. 
Up to the 3lst December, 617,000 tons 
had been dredged within a 5-fathomn 
line. There is at present. space for a 
few vessels of considerably over 22 feet, 
but until the harbour is completed. the 
space available is necessarily restricted. 


Mr. WOODALL: Will the hon. 
Member kindly tell us whether, seeing 
that the dockyard and torpedo sheds at 
Gibraltar remained undisturbed, though 
the sites were required for the new docks, 
he can explain why nothing had been 


|done towards this removal and effective 


construction elsewhere? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: That 


|work is going on, and will be carried 
|}out at once. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES IN IRELAND. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 


3 

the Secretary to the Treasury if Her 
Majesty's Government are prepared to 
state that they will maintain a strictly 


|neutral attitude as to the proposals of 


rival railway companies for the acquisi- 


{tion of the Waterford and Lismore Rail- 


way and the Treasury mortgage there- 
upon, and generally on the Bills pro- 
moted by the Fishguard and Rosslare 
| Railway Company, on the one hand, and 
\the Great Western and Great Southern 
| Railway Companies, on the other, as to 
the proposed route to the South of Ire- 
\land from England? 


| 
| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


Mr. HANBURY: The conditions con- 
templated in Clause 11 of the provisional 
agreement with the Great Western and 
Great Southern Railway Companies not 
having been fulfilled, it is proposed that 
the two rival schemes should be sub- 
mitted in the usual course and on their 
merits alone to a Select Committee of 
this House, as the most fitting tribunal 
to decide upon the many technical and 
other issues involved. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
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Le ad 


lave 
ndations 


Works, what steps the Government |} 


taken to carry out the recomm 


of the Select minitter last Session 
on the Museums he S L Art 
Department for the protection of the 
collection at South Kensineion from th 
imminent risk of fire nd, whether th 

are prepal d, { ut wWoher ¥, 

proceed y n } ) n ? } 


manent buildings saeicy 


recom nan s of! h secon 


of the same ( l 


THE IRST OMMISSIONER 


re 


{COMMONS} 
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| THE oF THE BOARD op 


|'TRADE: The Board of Trade have re 
| ceived a complaint s to he rates re- 
lferred to in the hon. and gallant Mem- 
i ber’s ques n, an y i ted the 
}complainant and ire entatives of 
| the various uiwa bp ‘Ss cerned 
i meet lot le on Tues 
‘ay I t to ( i 1 
| 


EGYPT: ANNUAL REPORT. 


WORKS (Richt He \. Aker:-D 

GLAS, Kent, St. Au tine’s): In answer Mr yy ELLIS (Nottinghain, Rush- 
to the hon. Baronet and the hon. Member | cliffe hee isk the Under Seeretary 
for Battersea, I have to say that the old}? * i U 8, when the 
buildings known as the * Boilers,’ the : y bs - the 

; ate of Ke ¢ will bute 

temporary building in the inner quad- ks Siti be d 
rang! nd t | efreshin 

rooms, have heen oved. Various | Mr. CURZON d Cromer \nnual 
other works are in hand, including the} Report on Egypt r i0vt nas nov yet 
fireproofing of the 1 next the Raphael| soe: . se 


Gallery, 
Southern galleries on the 
Road. TI 
the offic: 


in the op 


and the improvement of t 
West of Exhi- 


bition ie private residences of 


ils are to be abolished. These 


nit 


prise all the matt 


"hinent, 
nt necessity, 
hat a l 
with the permanent 


in view of the fact rroposal 


proceeding ] once 
buildings will sh 
liament. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : 


ortiv he laid before Par 


ing out of that question, may I ask 
whether we are to assume that at once 
means the current year! 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER © or 
WORKS: I have every reason to hope 
so. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, South- 


East) : I bee to ask the Presi 
dent of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther he is aware that the rates 
for sheep and beasts from Aberdeen 


to London is 2% 


1. per mile per truck, and 


from Annan to Essex 5d. per mile per 
truck ; and whether he will use his in- 
fluence to stop such preferential charges? 

Mr. 


Powe 7]. 


Francis 


com- 


( ri 


Aris- | 


i will 


‘ment. 


Parlia- 


’ 


Mr. L. R. HOLLAND (Bi lower 
| Hamlets): i o sk the 
| Secret irv or s t for Home 

Department vhether he vould ‘on- 
sider the sdom fi insti uting an in 
}quiry 1 he rkine of the existine 
| special rules bearit m the sickness and 
finortality in the P ies, and the advisa- 
| bility ferring such inquiry to one 
lof the Departmental Committees now in- 


for 
s the advantage 
) 


vestigatine dangerous trades, such, 


1 


exampl , aS that \ ) 


£ Dr. Oli: 


lof the services er 


ATE For THE 
Hon. Sir 
lackpool) : 


ioht 


| 
| THe SECRETARY or ST 
i » 
veE8N 
B 


HOME DEPARTMENT (1 
M. W. Li: 


: by : 
Rip.ey, ashire, 


I have *bserved with concern the 
| number of SES of lead poi- 
isoning which still occur in certain 
| branches f ithenware  manufac- 


ture. The special rules to which the hon. 
Member refers wer 


mendations of a ¢ 


based on the recom- 
‘ommittee which made 
a full inquiry into 1893: 
land | hardly think it necessary at pre 
to the 
ion, how- 


the SUD ie real 


| sent to refer the again 


subject 


Committee. Constant attent 
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ever, has been given to the wigncieg by the 


Factory Inspectors 
special inqu rv be 
ing of the rules, a 


if necessary, to a 


and I have cted 


Ti to The work- 


anv steps th: na j i 1 ure 
their being st ‘j l ai 
ployers ind ¢ uployed 
ABYSSINIA 

Mr. ALFRED PEASE (Yorkshire. 
Cleveland): I bee lk ellnd Score 
tary of State for J ¥ whether 
the recognition | iinperor Menelik 
of the new he British 
Somali Protectorate volves Ly recogni 
tion on the part of H Majestv’s G vern- 


ment of Al 


4 
f 


new Frontier; and 
whole ot 


Genana, 1 
Italian influence, at 
recognition : whethe 
of Abyssinian claim 


Ovgad n and 
tween the Webbe S 
ll lately w 


is south of the 


whether the 

l se regions be- 
vii and 
thin the 
cluded in sucl 

n anv recoenition 


» any of these coun- 





tries, any stipulation has been or will be 
made for th ust treatment of the Somali 
tribes similar to tha made for those 


hitherto enjoying Bri and 
now transferred to Al 
whether 
secure the 


Menelik of 
boundaries 


pro ection, 


n made to 
he Emperor 
the northern and w 

British East Africa? 


Mr. CURZON : No such 


as is suggested in the 


any attempt has be 
reco2n 1 by 


estern 


recognition 
first paragraph of 
the question has been made. 
the 
sphere of 
clearly 


The ques- 
tion of frontier between tue Italian 
and 
one for discussion between those 
Governments. The questic n of the boun- 
daries between Abyssinia and tl British 
sphere of influence in East Africa remains 
for future discussion. In this connection I 
may add that it is oe posed to appoint 
an Indian Officer to be the representative 
of Her Majesty at the Court of the Em- 
peror Menelik to transact business with 
him when the occasion requires. 
Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN 
under-Lyme): I beg to 
Secretary of State for 
Whether any other 


influence Abyssinia is 


(Newecastle- 
ask the Under 
Foreien 
agreement 


{14 Feprvary 


| Rennel Rodd and the Em] 
Webbe | 


sphere or} 


ssinia; and 


Affairs | 
has been} graph have been made to 
entered into with the Emperor Menelik| sioner of Valuation in Ireland, though I 
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than that laid before 
vhether any arrange- 
to the 


\byssinia other 
Parlia and 
ment been made in regard 
interior and Lake Rudolph? 


ment ; 


has 
nas 


Mr. CURZON: The answer to both 


questions is in the nevative. 


SIR CHARLE S DILKE (Gloucester- 





st of Dean) | beg to ask the 

eretary of State for oreien 

; it comes that t Treaty 

ith Abyssinia, whilk t cedes portions 


f Somaliland, does not deal with. boun- 
wit ‘ wes whether large dis- 
ricts included in the Here of influence 


4 , \ , 
ittacuned to british 


Africa, such as 
Hborana country, ire at 


Abyssinia 


hian raids; wi 


present 
Abys- 
npt was 
made in the negotiations between Sir 
eror Menelik to 
i¢hbourhood 


ed bi 
shILUIOCCU 


ibject tO 


ther any atte 


settle frontiers in the 


Lake Rudolph; and what is the present 
nternational situation of the Italian 


phere east of parallel 40! 
Mr. CURZON: The 
ned have not escaup a attention, 

tiivught desirable 


subsequent tilemen 


men- 
but 
Lo leave 
The 
answered i 


hon. Member 


| iestions 
it has been 
rem for 
last question I have already 
replying to the 


land. 


Cleve- 


VALUATIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): 
ask the Chief 
Lieutenant of 


1 bee to 
Secretary to the Lord 
Ir land whet} ier = com- 


plaints have been made that the valua 


tion of Ireland for rating purposes is toc 
high as compared with Eneland; and 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take any steps with a view to a 
general re-valuation of houses and lands 
in Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
that complaints of the 
mentioned in the first para- 
Commis- 


not aware 
nature 
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believe that complaints have been made|cent. ad valorem, from 1st January, 


by speakers on public platforms. In| 1898, for fifteen years, the French Cus- 


y 
the opinion of the Commissioner of |tom House officials in Tunis only admit 
Valuation a revaluation of Ireland, made} certain kinds of cotton goods at this 
“7 1 ’ 


rate, whilst they inflict a duty of eieht 


on the same lines as the English valua- 
tions for rating purposes, would result in | Pe? cent. on many other classes of cotto: 
| 


ceood hie j he lutv ental i. 
} YOoodsS, whicen LS ne auty previously 


, ; i : t 
a substantial increase—probably from 15 | sir : 
=f y* charged; and if Her Majesty’s Goven 
to 20 per cent. The work would ocevny | | } ; 7 . 

i , ment have already made representation: 
not less than three years. My right hon.| on this s tbject to the French Govern- 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer,} ment what is the result, and will ih 
in the Debate on the Budget Resolutions | extra three per cent. duty paid on « 

4 NJ : 1 7 “2 bois ] ‘ S j “¢ )} ary i7 . + 
of last Session, stated that if there were | *% Classes Of cotton goods since Isi 
t . ROR IE Se ey thic Ne 
any real desire on the part of hon. Mem- | ?2248rY 14st, owing to this surenat 

» . ele . be rerundeda 
bers from Ireland for a revision of the | 
valuation of that country. he did not Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty's Ambas 

° 1 . 5 a | -. 50 at Daea Be . ; * 
think they would find Her Majesty’s Geo- | 8a it Paris has been instructed t 
, . x? . imake representations the snhbhiect : 
vernment at all backward in associating ie ia y ntation on tn ID Je iD. . 


themselves with that request. The | the French Government. 
Government are not, therefore, averse in | 

principle to a revaluation, but thev could | 
hardly be expected to deal with th 
matter in the present Session. Tl mav SUPPLIES TO THE TROOPS. 


add that, as regards Imperial Taxation,! Guixeran F. S. RUSSELL (Chel 

there is no hardship under the present! ham): I bee to ask the Seer tary to th 
valuation, even on the assum ti m thi War 4 ce hethe) he will state the result 
it is too high. Income Tax. under Sche-|of the careful consideration which last 
dule A, is paid either on tne valuati mn Session | pron is d the Governm: "1 


or the rent, \ l icl ver is low: St. and woul | vive to The questi m of the supply 
under Schedule B the amount paid is so} of meat and forage to the troops ; and 





smalt and the terms under which it is| W#ether, considering the cnowledas 

levied so favourable to the paver, that t r nutritiy q of home-fed 
A ; ; ; ve n meat, t} nv char 

an increase or a decrease of 20 per cent. . 

: F apse & r (rovernment seeing their wat 

in the valuation would hardly be felt. *2 i 2 1 ee 

AR gas ; ag O spe ng the former description 

Public-houses : valued so low in Ire-| meat « nly in all Government contracts 


land that the Excise authorities add 21 


RIC My (Surrey, Guildford) 


The full result 


ver cent. to the valuation when ftixin . 
I : ae result cannot be stated withn 


the licence duty, so as to make the duty at : 
eee, Sey ee » make the duty | the limits of a answer to a question ; but, 
relative to that paid in Eneland. with the permission of the House, I pro- 


| pose to make a statement on the sub- 
| ject in connection with the Vote. I may 
|say, however, that the cost of limiting 
ithe supplies to home sources would bs 
TUNIS CONVENTION. | very serious. Only a smali proportion 9 

frozen meat is supplied, and the resuli 

Mr. SCHWANN: I bee to ask|of the careful scientific investigation 
the Under Secretarv of State f yr] Which has been made shows that the 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware|™e%t Pow issued to the troops is equal in 
nutritive qualities to ordinary home-fed 


meat, 


that, although by the convention 
recently concluded betwixt this country | 
and France it was stipulated that Britis Mr. FIELD: Referring to the reply of 
cotton goods should be admitted into| tle tight hon. Gentleman, I beg to ask 
whether he is prepared to give the Hous 


Tunis subject only to a duty of five per . ; 
7 an answer to the inquiry as to what is 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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the amount of money it would cost to 
supply home-fed meat to the troops in 
Ireland, instead of foreign, and whether 
the extra expenditure would not be weil 
recouped ! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The amount in- 
volved by giving the troops in Ire- 
land a supply of home-fed meat only 
would be £4,000 a year. 


Mr. FIELD: It would be well spent. 


Mr. BRODRICK : Upon that point the 
hon. Member must convince the British 
taxpayer. 


Mr. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly give the House the 
name of the scientist? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


RIFLE BRIGADE. 


GENERAL RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary for War, if he will 
state the effective strength at the 
present time of the Rifle Brigade now on 
Home Service?! 


Mr. BRODRICK : The effective 
strength of the two Battalions Rifle Bri- 
gade now at home is, including the Depét, 
1,524. They are 158 short of establish- 
ment, owing to the large number of casu- 
alties in the 3rd Battalion, now on the 
North-Western Frontier of India, in 
which 102 deaths occurred during the 
four months ending 3lst December last, 
besides a considerable number of men 
invalided. 


ROYAL CANAL HARBOUR AT 
LONGFORD. 

Mr. FARRELL I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
Whether his attention has been 
called to the danger to the public aris- 
ing from the unprotected condition of the 
Royal Canal Harbour at Longford; and 
whether it is competent for the Crown 
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to give directions to the Crown Solicitor 
to proceed under the Public Health Act, 
and compel the owners to properly secure 
this dangerous place? 


Mr. JOHN ATKINSON : Iam informed 
that complaints have been made as 
to the unprotected state of the 
Royal Canal Harbour at Longford, 
and in answer to a question put 
to me by the hon. Member on the 
28th of May last year, I explained what 
the rights of the respective parties con- 
cerned were. The Public Health Act 
does not apply to such a condition of 
things as is complained of. 


POLICE AT WOODFORD (IRELAND). 


Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, East) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will state the number of police stationed 
at present in the parish of Woodford, 
which comprises the electoral divisions 
of Woodford, Loughatroick, Coose, Drum- 
min, and Abbyville, as compared with 
the number stationed there in 1885; 
and whether the district is as peaceful 
now as it was in 1885? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
called for a report on the statements 
contained in the first part of the Ques- 
tion, but not having yet received it I 
must ask the hon. Member to defer the 
Question until to-morrow. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND). 


Mr. B. COLLERY (Sligo, North) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
include in the Seed Supply Act the oost 
of distribution and collection; whether 
he is aware that those incidental expenses 
add considerably to the price the Guar- 
dians have to charge for the seed; and 
if he is aware that the last seed supply 
cost the poor people 25 per cent. more 
than they could buy them in the open 
market for cash? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
loans granted to Boards of Guar- 
dians for the purposes of the Mea- 


sure referred to cover the cost of distri- 
bution ; the cost of the collection of the 
seed rate is not charged to the occupiers, 
and therefore loan not made in 
respect of this item of the expense. The 
conditions upon which loans are granted 
free of interest are this year identical 
with those laid down in 1891 and 1895. 
The cost of importing seed from Scotland 
and the North of Ireland adds somewhat 
to the selling price, but the incidental 
expenses are kept as low as possible, and 
as the object of the Government is to 
provide a change of seed and to intro- 
duce new varieties into the country, that 
object would not be attained if the seed 
supplied to people in districts where the 
potatoes have been affected by disease 
were purchased in local markets. 


a is 


SLIGO POST OFFICE. 


Mr. COLLERY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether a 
site for a new post office in Sligo has yet 
been obtained ; and, if so, when its erec- 
tion will be proceeded with? 


Mr. HANBURY: No site as 
yet been selected for a new Post Office in 
Sligo, but a scheme is under considera- 
tion for the acquisition of a site at “ Fish 
Corner,” Lower Knox Street. It is im- 
possible at present to state when the 
building will be commenced. 


has 


BELTURBET POST OFFICE. 

Mr. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, whether any, 
and if so what, appointment has been 
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made to the vacant post-office at Beltur- 


bet; and whether any application has 
been received by the Department on be- 
half of Miss Mullen, the senior clerk in 
the office; and whether her qualifica- 
tions and length of service entitle her to 
the appointment ? 


Mr. HANBURY: 
Belturbet not yet 
but candidates have been invited to 
send in their names the usual 
manner. An application from Miss 
Mullen has been received, but I 
strongly deprecate questions being put 
to me in the House in respect to the 
applications of particular individuals for 
appointments in the Public Service. It 
is most unfair to other candidates, as 
such appointments should be made upon 
the merits of the applicant alone. 


The at 


filled, 


vacancy 


has been 


in 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Liew 


tenant of Ireland ‘whether the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce a Bill regarding 
Private Bill legislation for Ireland this 
Session ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I 
afraid I cannot hold out any prospect 
that the Government will introduce dur- 
ing the present Session a Measure relat- 
ing to Irish Private Bill legislation. 


am 


THE CASE OF MR. HOBBS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with re- 
ference to the case of James Hobbs, who 
in March, 1893, was convicted at the 
Central Criminal Court, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Hawkins, and sentenced to 12 years’ 
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penal servitude for forgery, and five 
years’ penal servitude for other offences, 
in connection with the Liberator Com- 
pany frauds, the two sentences to run 
concurrently, whether he issued in 1896 
an official communication to the effect 
that the sentence on Hobbs might be 
considered as one of eight years; if so, 
will he state upon what grounds he re- 
duced the sentence passed in this case ; 
and will he state upon what grounds he 
has now released Hobbs, and upon what 
conditions the release has been made? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tue HOME DEPARTMENT (Right Hon. 


Sir M. W. Riwtzey, Lancashire, Blaci- 
pool): I came to the conclusion 
in January of last year, after 
carefully considering the facts of 


the case in the light of the additional 
information disclosed by the investiga- 
tions the trial, that 
Hobbs would be sufficiently punished 
if his sentence were treated as one of 
eight years. Subsequently to this de- 
cision a serious deterioration took place 
in the prisoner’s health, his eyesight in 
particular being endangered; and after 
obtaining full medical reports I decided 
that the circumstances were such as to 
justify his release on licence on medicai 
grounds. The obligation to report to 
the Police has been remitted. 


subsequent to 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg also to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department under what authority Mrs. 
Carew, who was convicted of murder in 
Her Majesty’s Consular Court in Japan, 
is now imprisoned in England? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror ruz 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The prisoner 
removed from Japan to Hong Kong 
under the provisions of the Order in 
Council, which 
jurisdiction 


consular 
Japan ; 


regulates 
in China and 


and from Hong Kong to England, under 
the power given by the Colonial Pri- 
soners’ Removal Act, 1884. 
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LAND TRANSFER ACT. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea 
aury whether, in view of the pledge given 
to the House on the 4th August last by 
the Attorney General that no steps 
should be taken before the Ist January, 
1898, towards putting the provisions of 
the Land Transfer Act, 1897, into force 
with the express purpose of giving the 
right to prevent its operation in any 
county to the County Council to be 
elected in March next, the Government 
will undertake that the notice given on 
the 26th November last to the London 
County Council shall not be acted upon? 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 


am informed that my hon. Friend 
has already been in_ correspondence 
with the Lord Chancellor, and that 


the Lord Chancellor has informed him 
that, in the Lord Chancellor’s opinion, 
there is nothing in the action of the 
Privy Council inconsistent with anything 
which I said last Session. I certainly 
had no intention of giving the right of 
veto to the new more than to the old 
County Council. The course proposed 
by the hon. Member is not possible, but 
I repeat that which the Lord Chancellor 
has already told the hon. Member, that 
the Privy Council would give most care- 
ful consideration to any representation 
made by the County Council within three: 
months from Ist January, 1898. 


Mr. GEDGE: With regard to that 
answer, I will bring the matter before 
the House upon the first opportunity that 
offers itself for my doing so. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tos TREASURY 
(Rient Hon. A. J. Batrovr, Manches- 
ter, East): I have nothing to add to 
information already before the House 
as to recent negotiations. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


(Adjourned Debate—Fifth Day.) 


Order read for resuming adjourned 
Debate on main question. 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to offer ow 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the Gra- 
cious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament” 
(Colonel Lockwood). 


Question again proposed: Debate re- 
sumed. 


*Mr. JOHN LAWSON WALTON 

(Leeds, South), rising to propose as an 
Amendment to the Address at its end to 
add— 


* And we humbly express to Your Majesty 
our disapproval of the policy pursued in the 
permanent military occupation of Chitral and 
the maintenance and fortification of the road 
from Peshawar through the territory of the in- 
dependent tribes, and deplore the consequences 
which have followed from that policy ; and we 
further humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the safety and prosperity of Your Majes- 
ty’s Indian Empire will be best promoted by 
aespecting the independence of the Frontier 
tribes, and avoiding the occupation of their 
territory.” 


Said: Mr. Speaker, the Amendment 
which I venture to submit to the recep- 
tion of this House divides itself into two 
propositions. In the first place, I invite 
the House to express its disapproval of 
an act of administration on the part of 
the present Government reversing the 
policy of their predecessors with regard 
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to the fortification and maintenance of 
the road connecting Peshawar with Chit- 
ral on the North-Western Frontier of 
India ; and, secondly, I seek to elicit an 
expression of opinion with regard to the 
future policy which should regulate the 
Indian Government in dealing with that 
portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. Mr, 
Speaker, it is not necessary for me to em- 
phasise the importance of this subject. 
This war, engaging more men than have 
ever taken the field during any previous 
period of our history, has for some time 
been conducted the Northern 
border of our Indian Empire, and, while 
the courage of our troops bas been equal 
to the best traditions of the English 
Army, there have been untoward and in- 
explicable incidents which have occa 
sioned a feeling of some anxiety. The 
fact, Sir, of these operations raises, for 
the consideration of this House, an im- 
portant moral question. Wz shall have 
to discuss whether it is just that the 
burden entailed by these engagements 
should be cast upon the already embar- 
rassed Exchequer of India, or should be 
borne by the people of this country. The 
loss of life which attended these 
operations is deplorable, and a_ wide 
sense of bereavement exists with which, I 
am sure, every section of this House will 
profoundly sympathise. Mr. Speaker, we 
have suffered. in the course of this cani- 
paign. serious sacrifices, but those sacri- 
fices will be gladly borne by the people 
of this country and of India provided 
they are satisfied that the war was just 
and has been undertaken in pursuit of 
some high aim of policy. These sacri- 
fices will be contentedly endured if it is 
established that this campaign is the re- 
sult of inevitable necessity ; but, Sir, be- 
fore this chapter of our history 1s finally 
closed the nation will demand, and 
rightly demand, that one or other ground 
of justification should be conclusively 
established. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, in lan- 
guage of unwonted depression, has given 
a record of the barren achievements at- 


upon 


has 
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tending these operations. He has said, 
in speaking at Manchester, that there has 
been—- 

“In the course of this war, a great loss of 
valuable life; that there is nothing, so to 
speak, to show for it on the surface ; that we 
seemed to be involved in an interminable petty 
warfare with uncivilised tribes which, when it 
was finished, would not produce any apparent 
or tangible result for the Empire, of for any 
of the great classes contained therein.” 


I think, Sir, it is fair to say that 
a war undertaken on this scale, in- 
volving these sacrifices, and producing a 
record of results so barren, falls little 
short of a grave national calamity ; and 
that we, Sir, of the Opposition, would 
be failing in our duty if we did not afford 
to Parliament some opportunity of re- 
viewing the causes which have led to 
this campaign. Well, Sir, at the outset 
we are met with a preliminary inquiry 
arising from some of the speeches of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India in regard to this matter. He 
raises the question whether this war can 
be said to have any ascertainable or in- 
telligible cause. Has it a cause naturally 
connected with the treatment of the 
tribes, amongst which the outbreak took 
piace, or is it a stroke of fate, coming 
we know not why or whence, to which we 
must submit ourselves with becoming re 
signation? The noble Lord apparently 
favours the latter solution. He told us 
at Acton that the war was spontaneous, 
and that it was unaccountable. He said, 
speaking at Chiswick, that he attributed 
it to a “spirit of unrest,” which he ob- 
served was brooding over the face of the 
nations, and that this malign influence was 
at work in the risings in the Soudan and 
Rhodesia, and on the North-Western 
Frontier of India, and present in the 
capitals of civilised Europe, as mani- 
fested in scenes in the Legislative Cham- 
bers of Paris and Vienna. Well, I think 
that this House will not be disposed to 
accept such a view, and will hesitate be- 
fore it casts responsibility upon a vague 
spirit of evil which we cannot summon to 
the Bar of this House or make amenable 
to a vote of the censure of Parliament. 
We, Sir, believe these political pheno- 
mena have their explanation in political 
action, and I will attempt to show, with 
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the indulgence of the House, as briefly 
as I may, that the explanation of these 
results which we all deplore is to be 
found in a policy chargeable, and pro- 
perly chargeable, against Her Majesty’s 
Government. But it is important, Sir, 
at the outset to remember that in 
1895, when this question had its birth 
the policy of the Indian Government 
with regard to Chitral had been re 
peatedly defined. It had been 
announced as a policy of evacua- 
tion, and as late as June, 1894, 
it was clearly stated that the duration 
of the presence of an English representa- 
tive at this outpost station would in all 
probability be limited to 1. months. 
Well, Sir, that having been settled, what 
occurred? We know of the murder of 
Nyzam, the Mehtar, in January, 1895, 
and the consequent visit of Sir George 
Robertson to Chitral, his beleaguerment 
in the limits of the fort, and the ex- 
pedition which the English Government 
dispatched with the concurrence of the 
Indian Government for his relief. At 
that time it must be remembered that 
we had decided within a very short time 
that no English resident should linger 
within the limits of the Chitral Vallev, 
and perhaps at this stage I should re- 
mind the House of the reasons which led 
to that conclusion, because they have an 
important bearing upon the subsequent 
history of the case. Chitral had been 
occupied in order to forestall Russian 
advances, and in order to avert the in- 
trigues of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
The treaty with Russia had made Russian 
aggression in the direction of India im- 
possible. I say impossible, without a 
breach of the Treaty, because the limita- 
tion of the Russian Frontier made further 
Russian intrigue on our Northern border 
a violation of international compact. 
The contract with the Ameer of Afghani- 
stan under what is known as the Durand 
Agreement shut out any further effort on 
the part of Afghamstan to include the 
Chitral Valley within her sphere of in- 
fluence. The argument, therefore, which 
had led to the occupation of this post 
had died a natural death by effluxion of 
time. Colonel Durand, who was com- 
missioned in 1890 to report upon the 
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policy of a permanent agency in Chitral,; and were resisted of course by 
indicated some of the difficulties which| the tribes of Bajaur, who were 
must necessarily attend upon that policy,| already up in arms. But, Su, 


and he showed that Chitral was useless 
unless connected by a main road with| 
Peshawar. He pointed out that a road| 
to Peshawar would excite the hostility ot 
the intervening tribes, and he showed| 
that any arrangement with the chiefs) 
commanding those tribes must be un-| 
satisfactory, because his experience and_| 
the relations at the same time into which | 
he had entered with the ruler of Chitral, 
showed that the Mehtar of Chitral, while 
professing to favour the British scheme, 
was discovered to be secretly stirring up 
his neighbours to oppose us. Before the 
expedition took place great hostility was 


anticipated. It was predicted that the 
moment a British regiment appeared 
over the Frontier you would have} 
a religious war not confined to the 
Valleys of Swat and Bajaur but 


extending throughout the whole coun- 
try. And the Indian Government, con- 
scious of the unsatisfactory arrangement 
made with the leaders of the tribes, took 
the step of appealing by means of 
a proclamation, not to the leaders, but 
to the people in the valleys of Swat and 
Bajaur. Now, Sir, the terms of the pro- 
clamation have been the subject of a 
great deal of discussion, but I do not 
think there can be any doubt as to its 
effect when you remember that at the 
time it was issued the declared policy of 
the Government with regard to Chitral 
was one of evacuation, and therefore the | © 
| force. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Right Hon. Lord Georar Hamu- 
| ToN, Middlesex, Ealing): What was that 


intention of this proclamation was to an- 
nounce and make clear the character of 
the policy already stated. It intimated 
the intention of a British force to secure 
a passage and retirement, and only a 
passage and retirement, and that after 
it left there should be no annexation of 
the country, and that there should be no 
permanent occupation of the soil. Now, 
Sir, we know that the terms of the pro- 
clamation are in accordance with that 


proposition. What is its effect? The) 


noble Lord has said that its effect was 
this: that while some of the Swat and 
other tribes objected, they were by no 
means unanimous, and were opposed to 


some of the chiefs in the Swat Valley; 


Mr. J. L. Walton. 





| what was their advice? 


the most singular phenomenon attend- 
ing the history of that expedi- 
tion was that at various points along 
the road large bodies of the tribesmen 
were collected by the religious leaders 
of the people, who offered to the pro- 
gress of the British troops the most 
obstinate resistance. The country had 
risen, and after the retirement of the 
expedition it was clear, and the Indian 
Government perceived, that no road 
through these valleys could be made or 
maintained without encountering a re- 
sistance similar to that which had al- 
ready been encountered. Therefore, the 
matter came before the Indian Govern- 
ment for consideration subject to the in- 
fluence of these experiences. Well, Sir, 
That expedition 
was the most successful probably ever 
devised, from a military point of view, 
but the success was attended by one mis- 
fortune. It changed the opinion of the 
Indian Government with regard to the 


occupancy of Chitral. They advised 
that advantage should be taken of 
the presence of Sir Robert Lowe 
in order that arrangements might be 


made with the tribal chiefs for the main- 
tenance and protection of the road. But, 
Sir, that 
important condition. 


advice was attended by one 
They said it was 
essential that this arrangement should 


be backed up by an adequate show of 


show of force! 

Mr. J. LAWSON WALTON : The noble 
Lord asks where was that said. If he 
will read the dispatch 43, 1895, he will 
find a full recital of the opinion of the 
Indian Government that the expedition 
must be backed up by an adequate show 





| . 
| of force. But when you come to consider 
| a 
| what was the adequate show of force 


| 


| obvious that this policy could not be pur- 


which the Indian Government said would 
be required to back up these arrange- 
ments with the local chiefs, it became 
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sued without the maintenance of a for- 
tified road connecting Peshawar with 
Chitral. Let me point out to the House 
what was the nature of the force to be 
permanently left behind in these valleys. 
There were two forts to be constructed 
at Malakand and Chakdara; there were 
to be two cantonments of British troops 
within the Chitral Valley, and over these 
four positions they were to distribute 
five regiments, three batteries of 
cannon, and two companies of 
sappers. Well, Sir, the consent of 
the tribes, obtained under military 
pressure of this kind, was a  some- 
what hollow and unsatisfactory agree- 
ment. © There could not be a poorer foun- 
dation of contract on which to base your 
policy. Why, Sir, a contract effected by 
military pressure of this nature would be 
voided by all courts of law in any 
civilised country in the world on 
the ground of duress, and it is 
difficult to see how in __ politics 
you can place greater reliance upon a 
contract obtained with people against 


“whom you have brought all this military 


force as a foundation of the policy you 
pursue. Well, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
inan has taunted some speakers on this 
side with their views, founded on a com- 
parison between the terms of the procla- 
mation and the nature of the occu- 
pation of the road. The noble Lord 
called these critics platform moralists. 
I confess it would be most difficult to 
defend on any platform an alleged con- 
sistency between the terms of the pro- 
clamation announcing that there should 
be no permanent occupation of the coun- 
try, and the provision for the erection of 
two forts and four cantonments for the 
quartering of five regiments of troops, 
and it would be most difficult for official 
moralists to defend the occupation on 
the ground that compliance with the pro- 
clamation had been exonerated by con- 
sent, when that consent had _ been 
obtained under military pressure of this 
kind, from people only partially repre- 
sented by their rulers, under whose 
rule they were held by so_ loose 
a rein. This morning I read a letter 
in the Times newspaper, written by one 
of the strongest supporters of the present 
Government in regard to this very ques- 
tion. I refer to Sir Lepel Griffin. He 


says: These tribal rulers’ assent are pro- 
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bably obtained by a political officer at 
the rate of a few thousand rupees a head ; 
and while I have no wish to press this por- 
tion of the argument on the considera- 
tion of the House, because the honour of 
this country is common to us both, and 
belongs to no Party, I do protest against 
the sneer conveyed in the expression 
“ platform moralists,’ because we have 
pointed out that the nature of the occu- 
pation and the terms of the proclamation 
are irreconcilable. When these argu- 
ments were submitted to the Liberal 
Government they came to the con- 
clusion that the pacific maintenance 
of this road was an impossibility. At that 
date they had not been assisted by ans 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreigu 
Affairs. The brilliant epigram, “ pacific 
control,” had not then been coined. But, 
Sir, had they examined that epigram 
they must have discovered that it shared 
thefate of most epigrams, that it sacri- 
ficed truth to point; and that no 
control could be obtained which was paci- 
fic. If your object was peace, you must 
relinquish the attempt to effect control. 
With evidence of hostility so pronounced 
that it could only be overcome by the 
forces I have indicated, they came to 
the conclusion that it was their duty not 
to initiate a new policy, but to adhere 
to the policy which the English Govern- 
ment for some years had pronounced with 
regard to Chitral. That was that they 
should withdraw the British forces from 
the ground. There was disorder, and 
that disorder was connected with some 
dynastic disturbance. There had been a 
change of the rulership of the Chitral 
Valley, and like many of the changes of 
succession among these Oriental tribes, 
there had been an assassination of the 
existing Sovereign. That slight dis- 
order could not be embarrassing to us 
and could not be the cause of so great a 
future perplexity as the permanent pre- 
sence of British troops in this valley, 
which constituted an affront to the sense 
of independence among the people, and a 
pointed challenge for attack. Well, 
now, Sir, on that state of the case, the 
Liberal Governinent came to a conclusion 
which I submit was a wise and states- 


manlike conclusion. This need is em- 


phasised by the opinion of one of the 


most friendly critics of the Government. 
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In the letter I have referred to, Sir L. 
Griffin says— 


“The Chitral post is useless—a post of ov- 
servation which defends nothing and observes 
nothing, and the road through it is a road 
that leads to nowhere. ‘The delimitation 
of the frontier between England and Russia 
has made aggression by the latter impossib'e 
at the cost of war.” 


The same argument is best summed up 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton, who indicates the 
strong body of military opinion by which 
he fortified his conclusions. He says— 


“Lord Rosebery’s Government felt it to be 
their duty to avail themselves of the best 
military service they could obtain. And I say 
now, as I have said in the House of Commons, 
that, so far as military preparations were con- 
cerned, our policy was settled upon the advice 
of some of the most eminent military authori- 
ties in the Empire. Their advice and its 
reasons could not be published, but I may state 
that the effect of their unanimous opinion was 
that the gigantic natural defences of the North- 
West Frontier would not be strengthened by 
the military occupation of Chitral, that it was 
not a place of importance, either as a base of 
military reserves, or military operations ; and 
to lock up troops in Chitral, or in the Chitral 
Valley, would be a blunder, and that the con- 
struction of a military road from Peshawar to 
Chitral would be an advantage to an invading 
force and a disadvantage to a defending 
force. There were many other confidential 
considerations of a technical and detailed 
character, to which I cannot refer, but which 
strengthened the opinion of our military ad- 
visers.” 


Mr. Speaker, as the Liberal Government 
have been challenged with regard to the 
body of military opinion which sup- 
ported their action, I may, perhaps, 


remind the House that this opinion was| 


shared by Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir John Adye, Sir Charles 
Gough, Lord Chelmsford, and certain 
other advisers in their country, whose 
names are not disclosed. I submit to 
the House that that is a strong case, 
that, upon those grounds, the Liberal 
Government, with the material before 
them, arrived at a wise conclusion. What 
was the action of their successors? In 
1895, the present Government took 
office; and, somewhat under the influ- 
ence of a triumphant election, they at 
once proceeded to reverse the policy of 


their predecessors in regard to this| 


matter. The House will remember that 
Mr. J. L. Walton. 
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a breach in the continuity of the 
administration of a great State Depart- 
ment is of itself an act involving grave 
responsibility. I say it is an act in- 
volving great responsibility, only to be 
undertaken for the gravest reasons. What 
were those reasons? Was there any new 
fact in the situation? I have read the 
dispatch in which the noble Lord stated 
the case of the Government, and I fail 
to find a single argument which was not 
in existence at the time of the Liberal 
Cabinet, who had preceded the present 
Government in office. The only reason 
was that there had been a change 
in the personnel of the Cabinet. Other 
men, other Measures. Fourteen right 
hon. Gentlemen, who formed the present 
Administration, in the year 1881, had 
given in their adherence to the policy 
of a scientific frontier on the Northern 
portion of India. In the great Debate in 
this House in regard to the retirement 
from Kandahar the Conservative Party 
strongly opposed the step. Those 
right hon. Gentlemen remain Mem- 
bers of the school of the advanced Fron- 
tier policy, and are still uncompromising 
and emphatic opponents of the opinion 
expressed by the House on that memor- 
able occasion. If hon. Members are 
curious, they will find in the dispatch of 
the noble Lord an effective summary of 
the arguments which led the Government 
to the conclusion at which they arrived. 
Every one of these arguments is at 
least. fifteen years old. Every one of 
those arguments was used in regard to 





the evacuation of Kandahar, and was 
| answered by the most effective arguments 
land the most powerful rhetoric of a 
|noble Duke, who was. then. one of the 
| strongest supporters of the Party who sit 
on this side of the House, and who is now 
« Member of the Cabinet. These are old 
instruments of persuasion. They are cut 
of date, they are out of pattern; but 
they are the only armoury available. 
What are they? The prestige of this 
country. The feet of the British soldier 
having trodden Chitral soil, Chitral must 
for ever belong to Britain. When. that 
plea was urged in regard to Kandahar 
in 1881, the Marquis of Hartington said 
that British prestige would be far more 
| likely to suffer by an apprehensive policy 
| which lived in constant dread of Russia, 
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and which, instead of keeping within its 
own natural borders, constantly thrust 
out frontier posts into the territory ad- 
joining. The noble Lord dwells upon the 
importance of maintaining the occupa- 
tion of Chitral, in order that we may 
have a post from which we may watch 
the operations of Russia. What I say 
is that that apprehension is indicative 
of one of the reasons which influenced 
the Government in maintaining Chit- 
ral as an outpost upon the Northern 
Frontier. Recent history has made it 
clear that Russian designs need no longer 
trouble the peace of England, that Russia | 
is seeking an outlet at a point still fur-} 
ther East, and is neglecting the plains 
of India for the shores of the Pacific. | 
Then the noble Lord pointed out that 
there would be some disorder still linger- | 
ing in Chitral if we had left, and that, 
there was an obligation on our part to| 
remain there in order to keep the peopl: 
in check. The answer, which was used 
in regard to Kandahar, is still more 
powerful in regard to Chitral. Nothing 
could create half as much. «disturbance 
and be as great an embarrassment 
to ourselves as the presence in that 
valley of a British force. The deci- 
sion of the present 
violates the essential principle of the 
policy of Lord Lawrence. I am quite 
aware that the policy of Lord Lawrence 
in its integrity has not been adopted with 
regard to the settlement of the Frontier 
question during the last few years. But 
I submit that the essential principles of 


that policy still remains, and must guide | 


English statesmen in dealing with this 
matter. If I were asked what are the 
essential principles of Lord Lawrence’s 
policy, I should reply the respect for and 
the maintenance of the independenc 
of the Frontier tribes, because they are 
the natural garrison of the Indian Fron- 
tier. And it is all-important that those 
garrisons should be garrisons of volun- 
teers. Their interest in their freedom 
identifies them with us in regard to our 
interests in our safety. In defending 
their freedom they are protecting the 
safety of our boundaries, and, therefore, 
unless under the pressure of inevitable 
necessity, it must be as true in the year 
of 1898 as it was in the vear of 1881, that 
all Indian policy should maintain and 
respect, as far as possible, the freedom | 
of these tribes. So strongly was) 
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this argument put forward by no less 
an authority than the present Duke of 
Devonshire—an authority whose  in- 
fluence in the Cabinet opposite it 
is difficult to exaggerate—that I 
may perhaps be permitted to read a few 
words. On the 25th March, 1881, in 
the Kandahar Debates, in referring to 
the argument of strengthening the Fron- 
tier by gaining strategic positions be- 
yond it, the words made use of by him 
were— 





| “It is argued that you should strengthen tae 
frontiers by gaining strategic positions beyond 
lit. You may gain them. You may gain the 
| strategic positions, but only by crushing sut 
the spirit of independence of the people, which, 
| if properly used and turned to account, would 
be the best protection you could desire against 


the invasion of an enemy. 
| 


And he said, with regard to the scientific 
frontier : 


“We do not intend to trust to a scientific 
frontier, we do not intend to look only to moun- 
tain passes and strongholds. We think that some 
attention should be paid to the fact that these 
mountain passes and strongholds are held by 
men, and inhabited by men, of whom the 
strongest characteristic is their deep and strong 
attachment to their independence.” 


We do not hear much about fanaticism 
there ; the noble Lord called it “a strong 
attachment to their independence.” He 
continues : 


| “We think that we will try and teach them 
once more that we ourselves respect that inde- 
pendence, and that in our own interest, and in 
the protection of our own frontier, we will 
assist them to maintain that independence 
against any comer, from whatever source he 
may come.” 


Now, that is a strong argument, and one 
wonders whether it was read by the noble 
Duke to the Cabinet which was sum- 
moned to discuss this matter. We won- 
der whether the noble Duke, and those 
who were then united with him in sup- 
port of that policy, were convinced or 
outvoted on the occasion. If they were 
not in a Cabinet, which, like the prison 
house of the chost i in Hamlet might never 
yield up its secrets, the curiosity of the 
House might be satisfied with regard to 
this interesting matter. A new case has 
'been made by the First Lord of ths 
[Fifth Day. 
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Treasury in support of the Government. 
The first strong position he has taken up 
on the new policy is that there was a pre- 
cedent for the occupation of Chitral, 
the action taken in the case of Waziris- 
tan, but that finds no place in the 
reasons assigned for the occupation 
of Chitral by the Government. There 


is no trace of it in the dispatches of the | 


Secretary of State, on which he founds 
the action of his own Government with 
regard to the occupation of Chitral. 
That is borne out by the mass of Blue 
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| jures up a whole cloud of military ex- 
pert witnesses. Who are the component 
parts of that body to whom we are led 
'to sunpose the Government referred the 
Were they assembled in the 
United States Service Institute? One 
wonders whether the votes of this 
majority were weighed as well as counted. 
An hon. Gentleman says “ Hear, hear!” 
| Then, I say, it would be difficult to out- 
weigh such a body of evidence as that 
adduced by the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. Now, the policy of 
reversal having been decided on, the 
Gevernment had considerable dificulty 
in effecting it. It was, in the first place, 
discovered that the character of the 
Nativerulers with whom the Government 
ihad to deal was extremely unreliable. 
The noble Lord, speaking at Acton, 
said— 


question ! 


Books, which, at the last moment, 
has been launched suddenly upon the 
House. There is one matter which 
disposes of the. precedent, and that 
‘is that the connection between the 
road to Tochi and the road to 
Chitral is so remote as to be non- 
existent. While the Tochi road was | 
being utilised, the Indian Sovern- | 


ment was proclaiming our intention of 
withdrawing from Chitral, and the in- 
ference is, if the case is examined. that 
‘the reasons in relation to the occupation 
of the two places fall into entirely dif- 
ferent categories, and have to be dealt 
with by different arguments, and that 


while you decided to go to Tochi, 
you were coming away from Chitral. 
Then we are told there were some 


pledges of loyalty to certain tribes that 
had assisted us, that we should leave the 
British troops there. Strange as it is, if 
that actually had any place in the deli- 
berations either of the Indian Government 
or the British of 1895, 
there is no trace of it in the dispatches 
which passed between the two Govern- 
ments. 
of the tribes had not been actually hos- 
tile, but it would be a somewhat curious 
argument to say, that because some of 
the tribes had not been hostile, that we 
should occupy itheir territory to punish 
certain tribes who had. Now, there is a 
new argument which is credited to the 
Colonial Secretary that while the Liberal 
Government had some support, and some 
military opinion in their favour, yet a 
“vast majority” of military experts were 
in favour of the policy of the Conserva- 
tive Government. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman uses an expression which con- 


Mr. J. LL. Walton. 
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I quite acknowledge that some 





“In this district the tribes are stronger, 
more warlike and more fanatical; their 
country is wilder, and the democratic 
|nature of their tribal institutions renders 
the maintenance of Agreements difficult, 
as the leaders of opposition in _ those 
parts are apt to break arrangements if, by so 
doing, they can bring discredit on those who 
make them—a performance not wholly un- 
|known in more civilised regions.” 


Then there was a more formidable 
difficulty which did not arise from 
ithe action of the chiefs There 
was a widespread dread of annexa- 
tion on the part of the tribes. 
iThe military officers gave written 


assurances to the tribes themselves that 
the British did not intend to annex the 
country, and the only inferences to be 
| drawn by those who received those written 
assurances were that they were worth 


little more than the paper they 
were written upon. Because the 
people saw the walls of the forts 
growing up, which were to hold 
British cannon, and the cantonements 
being erected which were to con- 
tain British troops. But there is 


still stronger evidence of the deep-seated 
}and widespread apprehension which pre- 
vailed throughout the valleys, arising 
from the fact, which, curiously enough, 
was relied on by the Indian Government 
to their policy had _ been 
favourably received, whereas it clearly 
that it had been received 
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Requests were mad:2 
Government to leave 
the British troops behind for an 
indefinite period. Why! Why,  be- 
cause the rulers, although they were 
equipping levies by means of subsidies 
from the Indian Government, felt that 
those levies were not suflicient to quell 
the opposition on the part of their own 
people and neighbours. That a British 
force, provided by British money, but of 
native origin, was not sufficient unless 
backed by the actual presence of British 
troops. Stronger evidences of the wide- 
spread hostility on the part of these 
people could scarcely be produced. 
What was the result? What result 
would you expect, having regard 
to the character of these tribes 
and the indication of their deep- 
seated aversion to the presence of British 
troops, however limited in time and re- 
stricted in scope! What result could 
there have been? As the memory of our 
military exploits faded, so the oppo- 
sition began to gather force, and on the 
28th of July, 1897, the storm broke. 
One thousand men fell on the Fort 
Malakand, and a few days after- 
wards 6,000 attacked the Fort Chak- 
dara, and the very levies you had 
subsidised either joined the forces of 
your assailants or else took to flight, and, 
as the 7'%mes correspondent from Simla 
informed us in August, 1897, the 
bodies attacking these forts were led 
by the very same religious leader of the 
people who had sought to resist the 
original expedition of the British 
Government some two years before. 
Now, in that, I submit, you have cause 
and effect. In the policy of provocation 
you have the cause, and you have the 
effect in the outbreak in the Valley of 
Swat. The noble Lord has said that 
there had been a previous outbreak in 
the Tochi Valley, but it is obvious that 
if anybody could trace the matter, 
the — attack in the Tochi Valley 
had no connection with the tribal 
rising that followed. In that case 


with hostility. 
to the British 


a force was sent out to levy a fine of 
1,200 rupees, and the tribes did a thing 
which is often done in more civilised 
countries, when a bailiff is sent to levy 
a distress or a Sheriff to serve process. 
They resisted payment, and attacked 
When the punitive 
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jexpedition went into the Tochi Valley 
the tribesmen made no resistance, and at 
once made submission. Now, can it be 
doubted that the outbreak in ithe Chitral 
Valley communicated itself to other por- 
| tions of the Indian Frontier! The inter- 
/communication of these various tribes 
is amply admitted in the correspondence 
before the House. It had been conceded 
by the noble Lord in one of his most 
|powerful arguments. He has com- 
plained of British prestige suffering, not 
only in Chitral itself, but down the 
whole length of the British Frontier, 
through our withdrawal from Chitral. 
But, if that is so, must it not be said 
on the other hand with great truth that 
the apprehension due to our remaining in 
| the Valley would communicate itself over 
|the same region? The history of these 
engagements will entirely satisfy the 
House of the truth of the proposition 
that the war spirit came south from 
|Chitral, being communicated from people 
|to people, and then spread in the direc- 
tion of the other tribes, who, one by 
|one, took up arms, I submit to the House 
that there is an_ intelligible cause 
for the first outbreak—I do _ not 
jsay the only cause—but a_ proxi- 
|mate and immediate cause which 
spread throughout these tribes—be- 
cause the spirit of apprehension of the 
people of Chitral was soon communi- 
cated to the tribes who had been sub- 
| jected to a similar unfortunate policy of 
| provocation which they regarded as hav- 
‘ing the same disastrous consequences to 
i|themselves. With the view of testing the 
| truth of the proposition I have put for- 
ward as to the cause of the outbreak, I 
pass to the examination of the other sug- 
gested causes. The first of these is fana- 
|ticism. Supposing it to be fanaticism, 
| it is certainly patriotism as well. It was 
patriotism inflamed by fanaticism, and 
was a very much more formidable 
force than patriotism independent of 
| fanaticism. Then we have it, on Mini- 
| sterial authority, that these outbreaks 
| were caused by “the mad fakir” who 
has been mainly responsible for them. 
But there is a method in his mad- 
ness, because the text of his ser- 
mon was that in 12 days the British 
should be expelled from the country; 
therefore, you have religious fanaticism 
as well as patriotism, and when the two 
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are in combination you ought to be ex- 
tremely careful before you provoked such 
a formidable and explosive force. Then 
we are told that it is the reflection 
of the victories of the Moslem troops in 
Europe, but the forces which brought on 
this outbreak were present long before 
the banner of the Crescent was carried 
into the plains of Thessaly, and I will ask 
the House is it credible that the only 
spot in the whole Mahomedan world 
where there should be a reflection of the 
Moslem triumphs in Europe should be 


these remote and almost inaccessible 
valleys of the Himalayas, whilst 
amongst the millions of Mahomedan 


subjects of the Czar in Asia, and of the 
Queen in the northern provinces and tri- 
butary States of India, there is no re- 
sponsive gleam. Then if fanaticism and 
Mahomedanism are identified, how 
do we explain the fact that we 
have been fighting Mahomedans 
with Mahomedans, and if it was 
by fanaticism that this war was caused 
—it is important in following this out— 
the same cause and the same feelings 
shared by some of your soldiers would 
have provoked them to have thrown down 
their arms and to have refused to make 
war upon their co-religionists. The true 
solution of this question was given by 
an eminent Indian soldier, in an 
effective letter before the question 
became involved in the heat of Party 
conflict. Sir John Adye, writing to the 
Times in 1887, in regard to this matter, 
uses this admirable language. He says, 
as to the cause of the outbreak in the 
Swat Valley, leading to the attack on 
the Malakand and 6,000 men on the 
Chakdara Forts, and dealing with the 
Chitral road and its forts— 


“It is said we have improved the condition 
of the inhabitants, have prevented feudatory 
measures, and that we may expect them gradu- 
ally to become friendly neighbours. I cannot 
myself see that we have a right to expect such 
a result on what has been on our part practi- 
cally a breach of faith, and on the assumption 
of authority in a country that did not belong 
to us, and now, suddenly, when little more 
than two years have elapsed since we first en- 
tered the country, we find the Swat tribes have 
broken out into insurrection. It is idle and 
foolish to represent it as a mere fanatical out- 
break, when it is evidently the outcome, the 
natural outcome, of what we on our part called 
a ‘Forward’ policy, and which, if it is per- 
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sisted in, will lead us into an indefinite number 
of expeditions, very costly in themselves, and 
very unjust to the tribes concerned.” 

I should like to ask the House who is 
responsible for the “Forward” policy! 
I ask that question because itwo propo- 
sitions have been submitted during the 
Recess, which involved questions of Con- 
stitutional importance. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea. 
sury stated that Lord Salisbury was not 
principally or primarily responsible, and 
the same idea was expressed elsewhere 
by one speaker, who said that the act 
of the British Cabinet, in reviewing the 
action of the Viceroy and Council of 
India was areversal of their proceedings. 
Sir, there is no foundation in the theory 
of the Constitution for any such proposi- 
tion. India is governed by the (ueen 
through the Secretary of State, and the 
Viceroy and his Council are a mere 
advisory body that can take no collec- 
tive action. The importance of this ques- 
tion is shown bv the argument used by 
the Colonial Secretary at Liverpool, who 
said that in these delicate and difficult 
matters we should leave the Indian 
Government a free hand, and that if we 
interfered we might lay ourselves open 
to the taunt of assumed infallibility. 
But I say that these are certainly not the 
views and principles of the present Prime 
Minister. He insisted, notwithstanding 
the unanimous opposition of the Indian 
Government. in despatching the ill-fated 
mission to Kabul. In the Kandahar De- 
bates in 1881 he insisted on the individual 
opinions of the various Members of the 
Council being discussed on the verv 
ground that Parliament was not to heve 
its opinion affected by a majority on the 
part of the Council of the Indian Govern- 
ment ; that each Member of the Council 
was entitled, having regard to his official 
position, to give advice to the Secretary 
of State in this country, who alone could 
advise Her Majesty’s Ministers. It is 
important, in the interests of the people 
of India, that the responsibility for acts 
of Indian Administration should attach 
solely to the Minister of State respon- 
sible to Parliament, and that he should 
not protect himself, or seek to protect 
himself, or seek to share responsibility, 
with either the Viceroy of India. or any 
other body, or with British officials who 
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are not directly and immediately respon- 
sible to the opinion and censure of Par- 
liament. I am obliged to the House for 
having heard me with such patience. I 
have sought to pursue, as best I could, 
a narrow line of argument clearly within 
the limits of the proposition I ask the 
House (to adopt. To summarise what I 
have said, in the first place I ask the 
House to say that this act of Adminis- 
tration is to be disapproved because it 
is a revival of the principles of the policy 
of a scientific Frontier in their worst 
application. I ask the House to disap- 
prove of it because it is a reversal by 
the present Government, without 
adequate justification, of the Adminis 
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trative action of their predecessors. 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, this policy, it is 
argued, has been undertaken in the 
interests of Indian defence. I sub- 


mit ithat it weakens the defences of 
India by converting the tribes who are 
the only garrison of our Frontier into 
hostile and resentful foes, who will open 
the gates of Hindustan to the first in- 
vader who attacks them. This policy 


has been the main cause of the 
deplorable war which, unfortunately, 
has not yet concluded. It is a 


war which establishes no right, which 
defends no interest, which averts no 
danger, and which has been attended by 
an unfortunate loss of life. Some of our 
finest troops and some of our bravest offi- 
cers have laid down their lives in this 
campaign. I feel. that in asking the 
House to adopt the first part of this 
Motion. I shall be met by the whole force 
of Party allegiance on the opposite side ; 
but, in approaching the second portion 
of my Amendment, I enter upon a freer 
field, and with regard to the future I rely 
with confidence upon the support of Mem- 
bers of all sections. If I have not their 
votes I shall have their sympathy and 
approval, and I trust the result of the 
Debate will be that it will be made clear 
that, in the future policy of this 
country with regard te the Northern 
Frontier of India, we shall be guided 
by the same respect for the in 
dependence of our neighbours as 
we entertain for our own, and that any 
departure from this wise and magnani- 
mous rule will be received with the 


emphatic condemnation of Parliament. I 
beg to move the Amendment 
stands in my name. 


which 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Mr. Speaker, Sir, the House has 
listened with interest to an ingenious 
speech from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, and, whilst J con- 
gratulate him on the excellence of his 
speech, he will allow me without offence 
to condole with him on the badness of 
his brief. So soon as the Frontier 
troubles in India assumed a serious 
aspect, the right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Bench opposite went from plat- 
form to platform denouncing the 
“Forward” Frontier policy, distort- 
ing, exaggerating, and  wmisstating 
the differences between them and 
us as regards the solution of the Chitral 
difficulty, and hon. Gentlemen sitting 
behind them naturally believed that 
when their Leaders, time after time, went 
to public meetings and specially selected 
the Indian Frontier question as the one 
upon which to speak, they knew some- 
thing about the matter on which they 
descanted. They accepted that view ; 
they have spent the autumn in de- 
nouncing the “Forward” policy on the 
Frontier, and when the House met ex- 
pectation was so excited that it became 
necessary to move a formal Vote of Cen- 
sure. Sir, I published two Blue Books 
on the day upon which Parliament met. 
They contained authentic facts concern- 
ing only a small portion of our past Fron- 
tier policy, but they were quite sufficient 
to blow to pieces the romance of the 
Recess. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has quoted many authorities, letters from 
the Times, speeches twenty years old, 
and he alluded to Lord Lawrence, but 
the one set of documents at which he 
shies ure the Blue Books giving an 
authentic record of what occurred. He 
even found fault that I had laid Blue 
Books on the table of the House. Of 
course, the hon. and learned Member, and 
those for whom he spexks, object to the 
publication of these Blue Books. 

Mr. J. LAWSON WALTON: At the 
last moment. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE 
INDIA: I published them as 
as I could, but still there’ has 
been more than a week in which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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could make himself acquainted with 
their contents. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has failed to establish the 
proposition upon which the Opposition 
relies, because it is beyond the wit of 
man to maintain the theories they put 
forward. It is true there was a difference 
between us and the Front Bench oppo- 
site as to how best to settle the diffi- 
culties connected with Chitral. The diffi- 
culties have been enormously exagge: ated. 
This particular incident has been de- 
tached from all other Frontier questions, 
and upon this slender difference of 
opinion hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
tried to build up a gigantic superstruc- 
ture of insinuation and innuendo, that it 
is this difference—and this difference 
alone—which has led to the Frontier 
troubles. I will dispose of this Chitral 
business in a few minutes. It has been 
argued very often, papers have been laid 
on the table of the House, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will not think 
me rude if I suggest that he certainly 
said nothing in addition ‘to what was said 
by the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton two years ago. These are the 
facts with which we had to deal. The 
late Government went to Chitral, and, in 
consequence of going there, their agent 
and his escort got entangled, and an 
expedition had to be sent. Her Majesty’s 
late advisers then vetoed the only work- 
able and creditable proposal that was 
made to them for the purpose of putting 
our relations with Chitral in a proper 
position for the future, and, having 
vetoed the proposition, they left office 
and substituted no other plan. It is idle 
to pretend that the plan we adopted 
was wrong because it was associated with 
risk. Our Empire in India is founded 
on risk, and if you get into trouble it is 
impossible to suggest any course which 
is not attended by risk. What you have 
to consider is the course attended by the 
least risk which is likely to give the best 
results. I admit at once that it is un- 
desirable to lock troops up in narrow 
valleys or detached cantonments. I said 
so when I gave sanction to the 
proposals of the Indian Government 
in 1895. I admit there are also 
risks connected with the long road which 
runs through to Chitral; but there was 
another risk, and that is not a risk which 
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|I was prepared, or Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared, to face, and it is a 
risk to which Her Majesty’s late advisers, 
so far as I know, never gave any atten- 
tion. I can only judge of the amount of 
attention and investigation which they 
gave to it by the papers they left behind 
them. The Indian Government pointed 
it out in a dispatch which they wrote on 
May 8th. They said— 


“ We urge that if, after the occurrences of the 
last two months, we hand over Chitral to a 
foreigner, or fail adequately to provide for the 
interests of those who in this emergency have 
declared themselves on our side we shall be 
looked upon by the Chitralis and Kashmiris 
alike as unfaithful friends. The value of our 
support now and hereafter will be appreciated, 
and those who at any future time might feel 
disposed to assist us will be deterred by the 
consideration that they will have nothing to 
gain by taking our side.” 

Our Indian Empire has many remark- 
able characteristics, but its most peculiar 
feature is the limited number of people 
who, from these islands, have built up 
that Empire, and they have done so be- 
cause in every emergency they have been 
jable to rely on the co-operation of dif- 
| ferent sections of the native community, 
and upon different races, because those 
who helped us in our time of trouble 
knew well that we would stand by them 
and protect them from vengeance after- 
wards. There may be a certain risk in an 
unprotected road through a district in- 
habited by savage tribes, but that risk 
is infinitesimal compared with the risk of 
deserting your friends, for once admit 
that policy in India, and you strike at 
the very roots of our Indian Empire. The 
hon. Gentleman has informed us that this 
outbreak was entirely due to the annoy- 
ance of the tribes, and their resentment 
of ar infringement upon their inde- 
pendence. The hon. Gentleman has not 
been able to quote one single line from 
the Blue Books in support of his state- 
ment. Throughout 1895, 1896, and 
during the last Recess, hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen have been most ingenious 
in putting all sorts of words into the 
mouths of the tribesmen. But the tribes- 
men are the last people who will think 
or say what hon. Gentlemen are good 
enough to put into their mouths on plat- 
forms. The party opposite have accused 
us of a gross breach of faith. No tribes- 
men have ever given expression to that 
charge. They have said that this out- 
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break in the Malakand was in conse- 
quence of attacks on the independence 
of the tribes. The whole of the evidence 
in these Blue Books points to exactly the 
contrary conclusion. Why, Sir, the tribes 
have authorised means of conveying their 
views to the political officers—there are 
institutions, known as_ Jirgas, and 
any tribe or body of tribesmen can state 
their grievances through them, and_ if 
they do not receive any remedy they can 
intimate that they may embark on dis- 
turbances, or have recourse to the sword. 
But throughout these Blue Books it 1s 
reported again and again that the tribes- 
men in this particular valley, in the 
neighbourhood of Malakand, where the 
fighting took place, bitterly regret that 
they were carried away on the impulse 
of the moment. They all maintain that 
they have no complaint to make against 
the Indian Government. If these forts 
on the road were the primary cause of 


. the outbreak it would be supposed that 


the nearer the tribes were to the road 
the more fiercely they would have fought. 
But, as a matter of fact, the more remote 
they were the more violent was the fight- 
ing. And this disturbance did not com- 
mence in the Malakand, but in the Wazi- 
ristan. Now, Sir, even with the fava- 
ticism of the neighbouring tribes, the re- 
sult of our having stood by the tribes who 
helped us in the expedition to Chitral 
has been satisfactory. This road runs 
for 180 miles, and there was fighting only 
on ten miles of it, and the population 
along the other 170 miles remained 
loyal. Those who did not take part in 
the disturbances were those who were 
connected with the road, but were a long 
way from it. Now, Sir, supposing we had 
adopted the policy which right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite advocate—the pre- 
cipitate abandonment of Chitral—what 
would have been our certain position 
when this outbreak occurred? It was ad 
mitted by everybody, whether they were 
in favour of remaining in Chitral or 
evacuating it, that the State of Chitral 
could not stand alone. And it was matter 
of absolute certainty that if we retired 
anarchy and disorder would spread 
It was a matter 
of equal certainty that in any disorder 
our friends would be the first to suffer 
from it. The late Government veived the 
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sidered the alternative scheme which the 
Indian Government sent home. I have 
such a belief in the sense of responsibility 
ot public men that I am sure if the late 
Government had continued in office, and 
had had to consider in detail the possibie 
consequences resulting from the evacua- 
tion of Chitral, they would nave largely 
modified their views. We might, in ie- 
tiring, have brought away the leaders of 
the English party in Chitral, but we 
should have had to leave the rank and 
file behind; and what would have hap- 
pened: The tribes who had helped us 
in the strongest way pressed us to re- 
main, because they knew that if we re. 
tired permanently there would have beeu 
a combination against them which wouid 
have seriously damaged them. Ther>- 
fore, Sir, if we had retired, it 1s not a 
matter of doubt, but of certainty, that 
the whole of that country between our 
Frontier and Chitral would have been one 
seething mass of animosity against 
us. And I say that if an out- 
break such as occurred in_ the 
autumn had taken place, our position 
on the Frontier would have been im- 
measurably more dangerous than it was 
in consequence of our action in support- 
ing the tribes who stood by us. The 
consequence of standing by our friends 
was that when there was frenzy in India 
and fanaticism was running like wild- 
fire all over the mountains a certain por- 
tion of the tribesmen who had made en- 
gagements with us stood by us, because 
they knew we would stand by them. 
But that is not the only question. For 
17 years Chitral has been under 
the suzerainty of the Indian Government. 
The Indian Government stated that they 
could not abandon that suzerainty, be- 
cause, if they did, in all probability the 
country would have been annexed by 
Afghanistan. But if they had retired, as 
suggested by the Home Government, they 
would still have been saddled with the 
responsibility without having any means 
to enforce respect. The result would be 
that in the course of time the state of 
things would have been so intolerable 
that the Indian Government would have 
been obliged to send another expedition. 
That was the reason why Sir James West- 
land, the Finance Minister, one of the 
ablest. men who ever held that office, 


propositions of the Indian Government. | supported, from a financial point of view, 
They left office before they had con-|the proposal of the Indian Government: 
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to make this road. He thought that if 
the policy of evacuation prevailed the 
Indian Government would have to send 
a fresh expedition at enormous expense. 
The other day the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion called attention to the fact that 
there was a discrepancy between two 
statements that I had made. That in 
the earlier speeches I took the responsi- 
bility of saying that the road to Chitral 
was made by us; while in later speeches 
I said that the road was made under 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
latter statement is correct. I am sorry 
that I fell into error; but right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will excuse the fault, 
seeing that the mistake was entirely the 
result of placing some reliance on a tele- 
gram they sent. The telegram was to 
the following effect— 

“We have decided that no military force or 
European agent shall be retained in Chitral, 
that Chitral shall be fortified, and that no road 
shall be made between Peshawar and Chitral.” 


MONS} 


Ameer of Afghanistan, and the other with 
the ‘'sar, by which our exclusive politi- 
cal intluence was acknowledged by both 
over this particular district. There ig 
also an Act of Parliament regulating the 
position and relations of the House to 
the Indian Government; and that Act 
indicates that when any expedition igs 
sent beyond the external frontiers of 
india an intimation is to be made 
to the House of Commons. No inti- 
mation was made to the House «cf 
Commons of the dispatch of the expedi- 
tion to Chitral. When questions were put 
to the late Government on the subject, 
they replied that they did not consider it 
necessary to make such a declaration. 
That was equivalent to saying that in 
their judgment all this territory was 
within the Frontier of India. I think we 
have a right to complain of misrepresen- 
tation by Gentlemen on the Front Bench 
opposite as regards our action in Chitral. It 
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I naturally assumed that as the Cabinet 
had been investigating the subject for 
two months, when they said no road 
was to be made, they had satisfied them- 
selves that the means of communication 
were sufficient for the purposes of the 
Indian Government. Therefore it 
occurred to me that there could not be 
two roads; and I made inquiries as to 
whether the road actually in existence 
was not made for military purposes when 
the expedition was sent out. I found 
that that was the case, and that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were respon- 
sible for the construction of this road. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): That was after two years? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Yes; but I assumed that 
when the late Government sent orders 
that no road should be made that 
the road was not made. The right 
hon. Member for East Fife elicited this 
declaration from me because he has de- 
nounced “the aggressive ‘Forward’ 
policy” in his best platform manner, 
saying that it had culminated in the 
blunder of constructing the road in de- 
fiance of proclamation, and through a 
country to which we had no more right 
than to the Republic of France. It is 
curious, because when the right hon. 
Member was in office he made two inter- 
national Agreements, one ‘with the 


The Secretary of State for India. 


is not only the right hon. Member for East 
Fife who has indulged in this misrepre- 
|sentation. The late Attorney General, 
|who is a sober, level-headed Scotchman, 
|not given to romancing, went one better 
|than the late Home Secretary. He said, 
| You have no more right to be in Chit- 
jral than you have to be in Timbuctoo.” 
That would have been a startling state- 
ment from anyone ; but coming from the 
senior law officer of the late Government 
it is a monstrous and outrageous mis- 
statement, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the senior legal adviser to the 
Government when they sent an agent 
with an armed force to Chitral. If we 
have no more right in Chitral than we 
should have in France, or in Timbuctoo, 
the dispatch of the expedition was a 
gross violation of the comity of nations. 
The object, apparently, of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, after the disturban- 
ces had broken out on the North-West 
Frontier, was not to help the Government, 
but to do everything they could to em- 
barrass them by gross misstatements of 
this kind. Sir, before I give my reasons 
for remaining in Chitral, I may explain 
that I do not say that if I had a free 
hand I would have gone to Chitral. But 
you went to Chitral. Nothing is easier 
than to sanction an advance on the Fron- 
tier, nothing is easier than to contend 
that that advance is a provisional or 
merely temporary arrangement. But the 
moment your agent goes to a place your 
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position in regard to that placa under- 
goes an entirely different change; even 
if the political and military consideration 
which induced you to go there may be- 
come less, you cannot return without 
violating certain ties of honour. Now, 
Sir, I will allude for one moment to what 
I think was the most discreditable part 
of the performance of the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench during the recess. I mean to 
use plain English. These were the alle- 
gations of breach of faith brought against 
Lord Elgin. The proclamation to the 
tribes was in their hands for weeks and 
months. They knew its contents. And 
yet they allowed Lord Elgin, as is shown 
over and over again, by telegrams in the 
Blue Book, to enter into negotiations 
with the tribes for the purposes of the 
construction and maintenance of this 
road, and yet, when we came into office, 
simply because we consummated these 
negotiations which, with their authority, 
Lord Elgin initiated, they accused him of 
a flagrant and deliberate violation of a 
solemn undertaking. And, Sir, when we 
asked them why they did not express an 
opinion on the subject during the months 
they were in office, and after careful in- 
vestigation finding they had no communi- 
cation on the subject, they were obliged 
to fall back upon private telegrams.  [ 
desire to use plain language about the 
conduct of the Front Bench opposite, 
but I wish to except from it the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, who has always behaved frankly 
and fairly to me, and has always looked 
on these questions mainly from an Indian 
standpoint. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been allowed to manage this 
affair on the platform, right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would not be in the diffi- 
culty in which they will find themselves 
before this Debate is over. The right 
hor. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton as soon as found that Lord 
Elgin wished for the publication of the 
private telegrams, made them public, 
and those telegrams smashed to atoms 
the allegations of the Front Opposition 
Bench. The practice of the India Office 
in regard to telegrams and communica- 
tions is well known to everybody who has 
filled the position of Secretary of State. 
All official communications, telegraphed 
or otherwise, have to pass through the 
Indian Council, or the Secret Committee. 
They are official documents, although 
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some may be secret. All private tele- 
grams between the Viceroy and the Sec- 
retary of State are not public documents, 
and the Secretary of State takes them 
away with him on quitting office; but 
no private telegram can supersede a pub- 
lic telegram. Private telegrams are 
used for certain purposes, such as to 
prepare the Viceroy for certain official 
communications about to be sent to 
him, and sometimes to elicit his opinion 
upon a point which, although it is con- 
nected with something under official dis- 
cussion, may not be considered necessary 
for a special reference. But if the Secre- 
tary of State telegraphs in any shape or 
sense his own wishes or views, or the 
views of the Government, the phraseology 
he invariably uses is “I” or “The Cabi- 
net.” Such being the case, look at this 
telegram from the Secretary of State— 


“Private.—No doubt you have considered 
the probable charge of inconsistency between 
the terms of your proclamation to the tribes 
and policy described in your despatch on May 
8th. As strong feeling on this subject exists 
here, I should be glad if you telegraph pri- 
vately any observations or explanations that 
occur to you.’ 


No human being in his senses could be- 
lieve that that was an expression of the 
opinion of her Majesty’s Government. An 
answer came back from Lord Elgin, and 
he never heard another word on the sub- 
ject. Ido not wish to bring Lord Elgin’s 
name unduly into this discussion. Do 
hon. Gentlemen who interrupt me think 
that the Viceroy is to be branded all 
over the world—as he has been—as a 
man who has deliberately and flagrantly 
broken his solemn undertaking, and that, 
I, as Secretary of State, am not to de- 
fend him in the House of Commons? I 
say I do not wish to introduce Lord El- 
gin’s name unduly into this Debate, but I 
think it only fair to say that, although 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
weekly communicate at great length, with 
the single exception of that one solitary 
telegram he never had one word, private 
or public, in connection with the procla- 
mation about Chitral. I do say, Sir, it is 
a monstrous abuse of platform licence to 
have attacked Lord Elgin as he has been 
attacked by right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. India has passed through, in the 
last year, a much graver crisis than the 
majority of hon. Members are aware of. 
We have not had such troublous times 
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in India since the Mutiny. We have got 
safely over most of those difficulties, 
mainly through the courage and resolu- 
tion, and level-headedness of Lord Elgin. 
I am glad to hear those sympathetic 
cheers, for I am sure the House will 
understand how cut to the quick any 
man of Lord Elgin’s position and tem- 
perament must be when he took up, day 
after day, the reports of the news agen-| 
cies, and found himself labelled all over| 
the world as a man 


*Mr. ASQUITH: Whom by? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE for! 
INDIA: By the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Fife. 
Mr. ASQUITH: No, no! 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have not the words 
’ here, but they were, “deliberately 


and flagrantly violated a solemn under- 
taking.” ‘Deliberately and flagrantly 
were the words. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir, I did not use 
They have been imputed 
to me more than once. I will tell the) 
House exactly what Ididsay. I said that, 
in the opinion of the tribes—which I my- | 
self shared—the Government had, in| 
this matter, been guilty of a breach of| 
faith—I believe I said, “ gross breach of| 
faith.” But I have explained this 
matter before, so that the noble Lord has| 
no excuse whatever. My attention be- 
ing called to those words within three 
days—certainly within a week of the| 
time I used them—I took public oppor- | 
tunity of saying that I made no imputa- | 
tion whatever against the personal | 
honour of Lord Elgin or his colleagues, | 
and that statement I have repeated over 
and over again. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE FOR | 


those words. 


INDIA: If you accuse a man 
of a gross breach of faith it is! 
a personal charge against him. At 


‘any rate, I do not want to pursue this 
controversy. No, for the evil has been 
done, the harm has been done; but I 


“gross breach of faith on the part of the 
Indian Government.” The right hon. 
Gentleman. used those words. Then 
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cident in this controversy. 


have got the words now, and they were,| 
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mark, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
peats in his explanation what I call one 
of those monstrous mis-statements—it 
is a monstrous mis-statement. He says 
—the words slipped out of him—* in the 
opinion of the tribes.” That is abso- 
lutely untrue. No tribe whatever has 
imputed bad faith to the Viceroy. It was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own col- 
leagues who have done it. But I will 
close what I think is a very unhappy in- 
I am bound 
to say that I do not think those observa- 
tions would have been made had it not 
been thought that political capital would 
have been derived from them. Sir, I 
will now deal with the other part of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Resolution. I don’t 
think the right hon. Gentleman has been 
very fortunate in the wording of this 
Resolution. The House will recollect that 
on Friday last we had an animated De- 
bate, a good deal of which turned on the 
meaning of the word “independent.” If 


ithe House will look at this Resolution 


they will see it has a similarity to the 
Resolution which was discussed on Fri- 
day last, inasmuch as the dominant word 
is “independent.” On Friday last, when 
the Leader of the Opposition and the 
Front Opposition Bench were asked to 
efine the meaning of the word “ inde- 
pendent” in regard to Ireland, they ad- 
mitted that it was altogether beyond 
them, and the Irishmen, who wished to 
obtain some explanation, were sent empty 
away. To-day, however, the Resolution 
coming from the Front Bench not only 
introduced the word “independent,” but 
the definition of the word is so exact that 
that word hereafter will govern—is to 
govern—the whole of our Frontier’ regu- 
lations. If on Friday last the whole of 
the Liberal Party refused to support 
their Leader, because they could not give 
a definition of the word “ independence,’ 
and could not explain the relations be- 
tween a paramount Power and a subordi- 
nate community, it is a little too much 
to ask them to vote for this Motion, when 
the governing idea is that the indepen- 


dence can be so clearly defined that it is 
| the one factor which regulates our posi- 
tion with the Frontier tribes. A sharper 
curve of Parliamentary strategy I cannot 


recall. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Do you 


deny independence ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Yes, I deny independence. 
i deny it because it is capable of 
indefinite explanation. I would re- 
mind the House of our solemn obli- 
vations in Afghanistan. Those obli- 


gations I assume, in certain eventualities, 
will have to be performed. If you recog- 
nise the independence of the tribes, you 
associate with it certain rights of sove- 
reionty which are always associated with 
an independent community, and if those} 
rights were pushed they would clearly 
debar us from having access by the only 
road by which we could go to perform our | 
obligations to the Ameer; and, there- 
fore, I object to the word “ independence ” 
used in that sense. It is perfectly true 
that the word “independence” occurs in| 
my dispatches more than once, but it is| 
always explained by the words with which 
itis associated. I go far beyond the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in wishing to re- 
spect the tribal system of government 
and our tribal institutions, and in a dis-| 
patch sent to the Indian Government I 
have gone further in that direction, I} 
think, than any Secretary of State before 
me. I have, in the clearest and most 
unmistakable manner, said there is to 
be no interference with the system of 
tribal government, or with their institu- | 
tions, except for some cause which is| 
essential to fulfil our obligations. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester. 
North): Can you give us the date cf| 
that! | 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE FoR | 
INDIA: Of my dispatch? | 

Mr. SCHWANN: Yes. 
of January? 

THe SECRETARY or 











Is it the 18th| 


STATE For | 


INDIA: No; it is the 28th of| 
January last. These tribes  havr2| 
wany very fine qualities, but wu} 


must not magnify those qualities too 
much or dissociate from them their old 
evil habits, which are hereditary. These 
tribes along our Frontier are hereditar7 
robbers, and they associate with their | 


avocations occasional murder  and| 
outrage. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
laugh at that statement. Now, I 
happen to have here a_ report 


signed by three men, probably as of 
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great experience on the Frontier ques: 
tion as ever attached their names to any 
report. They are Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Lord Lawrence, and Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery. This is the statement they 
make— 


“From their past history omens may be 
gathered for the future. It has been shown 
that they have at various times stopped trade, 
paralyzed agriculture, murdered governors, 
sacked towns, and, having wrought these 
deeds, have enjoyed impunity in their 
fastnesses. _ Some have even fought pitched 
battles, and several have ventured to attack 
British outposts. The sense which our pre- 


| decessors entertained of their prowess is at- 


tested by the forts now standing, anl by the 
tumuli, at short intervals, all down the Derajat 
on which military posts were probably placed 


| 1,500 years ago to oppose them.” 


and they then go on to describe the 
methods which were then initiated in 
the Punjaub, and which have ever been 
associated with what is known as the 
“aloof” system of Frontier Policy. Then 
there are the views of Sir Henry Law- 
rence and Lord Lawrence, who say that 
they are persuaded that a defensive at- 
titude alone would not secure peace on 
our borders; that, when the hill tribes 
commit aggressions, they must be 
punished in their own homes ; that those 
who have villages must lose them; that 
those who had not villages yet had herds 
which might be confiscated; and that 
they must be made to feel that nothing 
could protect them from the skill and 
courage of our troops. Now, Sir, these 
tribes commit outrages because they trust 
to the impenetrability of their fastnesses. 
There are only two possible methods by 
which these tribes can be prevented from 
committing outrages. One is the Sind 
system, by which the Frontier officers 


|obtain control over the tribes without 


interfering with their independence, and 
stop crime. The other is the punitive sys- 
tem, which exists in the Punjaub, under 
which outrages are committed by indi- 
vidual members of a tribe. An expedi- 
tion is sent, which makes the collective 
members of the tribe responsible for the 
evil deeds of the individual. Now, Sir, 
these punitive expeditions are unques- 
tionably an interference with the inde- 
pendence of the tribes. The other system 
also is an interference with the independ- 
ence of the tribes, and vou are asked to 
agree to a proposition of this kind, which 
would prevent the only two known 


methods of stopping outrage and secur 
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and his, and all the tribes on one side 





are under his exclusive political influ- 
ence, and all the tribes on the other are 
under our exclusive political influence. 
And, lastly, comes another arrangement 
with Russia, by which a Frontier on the 
North of India has been demarcated be- 
tween us. These four engagements are 
the Alpha and the Omega of our present 
Forward policy, and every single, solitary, 
one of those engagements was entered 
into by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. Lord Kimberley, who speaks with 
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office. They made the Durand Agree- 
ment a most important addition to our 
responsibilities, one that was attended 
with a certain of risk; one 
which was, in my judgment, absolutely 
necessary, and which, if we had been in 
office, we should most certainly have ne- 
gotiated. They then proceeded to in- 
terpret the Agreement, and the interpre- 
tation which they put upon it is wholly 
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inconsistent with the Resolution which 
is now before the House. We are now 
told by the Leader of the Opposition that 
the one object which we should keep 
in mind is to respect the independence of 
the tribes, but when they were in office 
they held somewhat different language. 
This is the interpretation—and this is 
most important—which the late Govern- 
ment put upon the Durand Agreement, 
and it drew forth a remarkable letter 


from the Indian Government, in which | 


they state— 


“We conceive that, by reason of the Agree- 
ment made in November, 1893, between the 


Ameer of Kabul and Sir Mortimer Durand, by | 
which Agreement his Highness has undertaken | 


at no time to exercise interference in the terri- 
tories lying beyond the boundary line on the 
side of India, we have assumed a measure of 
responsibility for the peace of the Afghan 
border which has not hitherto been ours, and 
which, under present arrangements, we have 
no adequate means of discharging. We 
understand that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment concur in this view. Lord Kim- 
berley, writing on this subject, approved of 
our statement of policy to the effect that, 
while we emphatically repudiated all intention 
of annexing tribal territory, we desired to bring 
the tribes whom this settlement concerns fur- 
ther within our influence.” 


Now, Sir, we go on to a very interest- 
ing phase of the Frontier policy of India. 
The Indian Government had next to con- 
sider how they could give effect to it. 
Now, there are two methods by which 
they could give effect to it. The one is 
the Punjaub system, which is the policy 
of Lord Lawrence, which all right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite usually eulogise. The 
other is the policy of Sind, which is 
the policy of interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the tribes by the respon- 
sible political officers, with a certain force 
behind them. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have denounced the military 
nien for their aggressive tendencies, but 
they had opportunities of showing how 
far their utterances on the platform con- 
form to their responsible actions when in 
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|case is infinitely better put than it has 
|been by any Member of the Opposition. 
The civilian members said— 

| 
“We have arrived, therefore, at the parting 
|} of the ways as regards our policy in Waziri- 
| stan; the real issue involved in the present 
| discussion is one of great importance. The 
| decision arrived at in this matter must reach 
| further than Waziristan, and must materially 
| affect the rest of the independent tribal coun- 
tries on the Afghan border and our treatment 
of them.” 


|All this, Sir, is important, because we 
imust recollect that the doctrine has been 
laid down that we are responsible for this 
| policy. They embark upon this Forward 
policy, and it is in pursuance of their 
| policy that this outbreak occurred. It is 
;opposed by history, geography, and by 
\facts, and it has not one single particle 
}of evidence in its favour. But that is 
‘not all. During that same period Her 
|Majesty’s late advisers went to Chitral. I 
‘do not blame them. They may have had 
very good reasons for going. But when 
‘the Member for East Fife says, “ Your 
|policy on the North-West Frontier is a 
policy of provocation,” I say that that 
was the policy which he and his col- 
leagues approved from time to time. 
What I do protest against is that any 
body of men who, during their tenure of 
office, were entirely responsible for the 
|development and extension of the For- 
| ward poly in India should repudiate 
jand denowice that policy when in Oppo- 
jsition. I believe in the system of Party 
| Government, because I believe it is the 
|best means of giving expression to the 
| views of the majority for the time, and 
|at the same time continuing a strong and 
‘consistent policy abroad. But it is only 
|possible where men accept and do not 
'deny their responsibilities for their acts 
|while in office, and nowhere is it more 
necessary for hon. Gentlemen to observe 
ithis doctrine than in connection with 
| India. 

| Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Hear, 
hear. 


office. They had to decide what policy | Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 





should be applied, and they had an abso-| INDIA: I am very glad indeed to 
lutely free hand. The whole of the|hear that, and if the right hon. 
civilian members of the Vicerov’s Coun- | Gentleman accepts all I say on this point, 
cil objected strongly to the adoption of| then it is perfectly clear that if he votes 
the Forward method. The protest of the | for this Motion, and if he again addresses 
civilian members is the best embodiment | the House, he should do so in sackcloth 
of the case in objection to the Forward | and ashes, and upon a stool of repen- 
policy it is possible to make, and the|tance. Now, I think I have done with 
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past polemics. I think I have clearly 


shown that whether our Forward policy| 
be right or wrong, right hon. Gentiemen | 


{COMMONS} 


opposite have participated in it, and are| 


as much responsible for the policy 
adopted as we are. Now, Sir, I turn to 
what is very much more important, that is 
the policy of the future. This is the first 
opportunity I have had of answering the 
attacks of hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men made during the Recess. Hon. Mem- 
bers and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have scarcely realised the pain and annoy- 
ance that their observations have caused 
to Indian officials. Recollect what posi- 
tion the men you have attacked are in. 
They are in most trying circumstances, 
surrounded by most depressing condi- 
tions, carrying out a policy approved at 
headquarters, and it certainly enormously 
adds to their anxiety to find that the 
policy which they believe has been 
approved of by their responsible chiefs 
when in office is now denounced and at- 
tacked on public platforms. Well, now, 
there was an observation which fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition which I cordially reci- 
procate. He said— 


“Will it not be possible for us in some way 
or other to agree upon some doctrines which 
shall regulate our policy in future?” 

Well, I wrote that despatch in the hope 
that we might be able to come to some 
kind of general understanding as regards 
the future policy. I have endeavoured in 
that dispatch to trace, in the shortest 
and simplest manner, the nature of our 
obligations. I classify them under three 
heads, and in a manner which, I think, 
will find general acceptance. We have, 
in the first place, to perform police and 
administrative protection to be given to 
British districts in the immediate vicinity 
of tribal countries. We have next to ex- 
clude extraneous interference from the 
tribal area placed by formal agreements 
within the sphere of British influence ; 
and lastly, we have to fulfil our obliga- 
tions towards Afghanistan and safeguard 
the Frontiers of India. It is not difficult 
to formulate the objects, but it is not 
easy to lay down the uniform procedure 
to attain them. The enormous variety 
of the duties imposed upon the Indian 
Government, the difference between the 
character of the tribes and of the coun- 
try on different parts of our Frontier. 
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renders it almost impossible to lay down 
a rigid uniform procedure, but there are, 
I think, certain general principles of 
policy upon which we can generally agree. 
{n the first place, there is undoubtedly a 
certain suspicion in the minds of the 
tribes as to our intentions under the 
Durand Agreement. I think one of the 
primary duties of a Frontier officer should 
be to allay those suspicions, and make it 
clear to them that while we have the 
power to enforce our own rights we are 
ready to protect and respect the rights 
of others. ‘Then, Sir, as regards advances, 
I do not think it sufficient that the mea- 
sures proposed for an advance should be 
simply desirable in themselves. It is 
necessary that they should be such as to 
amply compensate the risk of expendi- 
ture associated with them. And then, 
Sir, I attach great importance to another 
condition. I think no fresh administra- 
tive responsibility should be undertaken 
unless it is found to be essential for the 
performance of obligations we have al- 
ready incurred. I have always viewed 
with great dislike the dispersion of 
forces. We have a large and long Fron- 


| tier to protect, with a limited force, and 


concentration and mobilisation are the 
primary objects at which we should aim. 
[ have a very great respect for the 
opinion of military men, because 
in certain eventualities we must depend 


‘entirely upon their advice, but at the 


same time I cannot help thinking there 


| is just a little tendency too much now-a- 
! 





days to look upon war as a game of 
chess. You take up a map and mark 
places on it with pins as indicating places 
which in certain eventualities would be 
positions of importance upon which to 
advance. No, Sir, there is little or ne 
use for military purposes in occupying 
advanced military posts if you cannot 
protect and make tactical use of 
them ; and the extent to which you can 
make tactical use of these posts largely 
depends upon the relations between you 
and the surrounding population. If you 
can improve your relations with the 
tribes, then in certain eventualities the 
performance of your obligation is $9 
much easier, but if in the interval the 
tribal relations between yourselves and 
the tribes degenerate into unfriendliness 
—into more and more unfriendly condi- 
tions—-the mere fact of occupying these 
posts in advance puts you in a worse 
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position when the emergency arises. 
Therefore, we have to consider the 
methods by which effect can be given 
to these ideas. There are two schools 
only that hold that field. There is the 
Sind School, and the Punjaub. The Sind 
School is one which is more sympathetic 
and more humane and more worthy of 
a civilised nation. It is to establish 
friendly relations with the tribes, to take 
part, to a certain extent, in the admiuis- 
tration of the Frontier, and to have a 
Frontier officer advise them, and gene- 
rally to try and settle by his influence 
and authority, not only the disputes 
amongst themselves, but also tribal dis- 
putes. This system has been an enor- 
mous success in Baluchistan. One would 
naturally wish to extend the system fur- 
ther north in the same manner in 
which the right hon. Member tried to do 
in Waziristan. But there are certain strong 
objections to the adoption of such a 
policy for the North of India. The 
people in the south are much more 
tractable. We have here to deal not 
merely with a narrow fringe of tribal 
territory within the Durand Agreement, 
but beyond that there is an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of fanaticism. Weil 
there is also this disadvantage: that if 
you advance prematurely, and send your 
Frontier officer to take part in the 
management or business of any tribe, it 
is almost impossible to withdraw him 
after he has been for a short time fulfil- 
ing his functions. A remarkable fea- 
ture of the recent outbreak is that the 
best and most humane officers get the 
greatest amount of blame. That is one 
of the peculiarities of these sudden oui- 
breaks. The same thing occurred in 
1837, and I don’t think we should find 
fault with the officers. There is a stury 
in connection with a well-known Hin- 
doostanee fanatic—he went up from 
the North-West Province with a band of 
fanatics to wage war against the Sikhs. 
He assumed a great deal of authority, till, 
ultimately, he became very powerful, 
and practically King of the Valley of 
Peshawar. He had agents in every vil- 
lage all over the country, and yet a 
combined effort was made against him, 
and one night he and most of his men 
were simultaneously murdered. The 
conclusion I have come to, looking at 
past outbreaks is, that those who or- 
ganise them are very few in number, 
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jand that the Khans are such children 
|that they do not know from day to day 
|what they will do, and that they only 
| join in these outbreaks from a love of 
|loot and outrage. Therefore it is almost 
jimpossible for a political officer in this 
|tract of country so to shape his course 
jas to avoid giving offence. Therefore, 
|I think, for the future, we should keep 
|the Sind system and the Punjaub systen 
|to their legitimate spheres of influence, 
and not try to introduce the southern 
system, under the more difficult condi- 
tions. Now, Sir, we have certain addi- 
tional difficulties to face, but we hava 
certain advantages also. In the first 
place, we must, as the population de- 
velops, come more closely in contact 
with these tribes. We have a larger area 
of tribal population to deal with, and 
there is undoubtedly greater solidarity 
and more deep-rooted fanaticism among 
these tribes than was suspected. It 18 
also quite clear that we must maintain and 
control and enforce our power over the 
great trade routes and roads leading into 
Afghanistan, even though they pass 
through the territory of the tribes. On 
the other hand, we have this advantage. 
We have asserted our strength all over 
the tribal country. We have imposed 
most lenient terms upon the tribes; we 
have given conclusive proof that we are 
most reluctant to interfere with their in- 
dependence, and they hold no animosity 
against us. All the political officers state 
that their relations are better than they 
have been for some time past, and that 
there is a greater desire than ev2r 
amongst them to recruit in our Army. 
There is one other very satisfactory fea- 
ture. If the House agrees generally, and 
there seems to me to be no dissent from 
the general principles I have laid down, 
is not this a favourable opportunity of 
trying to see if we cannot come to some 
general agreement? Ever since I have 
been in the House this question f 
Frontier policy has been an everlasting 
source of partisan strife in this House, 
and, worse still, the same division of 
opinion prevails in India. The Sind 
authorities are ranged against the Pun- 
jaub; the military authorities against 
the civil; and thus there is a frittering 
away of individual ability, talent, and 
experience, in controversy and correspon- 
dence, which might be devoted to the 
common object of a settled interior 
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policy. I want, if possible, to put an 
end to this state of things by an authori- 
tative declaration of opinion that will ha 
generally acceptable to the House. I 
want to clearly lay down for the future 
what can and what cannot be done. I 
want to tell the Forward men, “ You may 
go so far, and no farther.” I want to 
tell those who hold other views, “ You 
must come up to a certain line, and there 
remain.” If there is a desire on the part 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
mark their participation in such a 
policy—lI can hardly doubt their desire to 
co-operate in such a policy—now seems 
to me to be the time for them to give 
their assent to it. India has passed 
through a series of exceptional troubles 
and calamities. Some are ephemeral 
and are passing away. Others are per- 
manent. The Frontier difficulty is per- 
manent. We shall not conjure it away 
by our speeches. We have got to face 
it, to grapple with it, to overcome it. 
It will always be—I care not what policy 
you may pursue—a certain source of 
danger; it may even be a drain on the 
Indian Exchequer from time to time. 
But the difficulty and risks of the position 
are largely enhanced by the differences 
of opinion which prevail at headquarters. 
Now, Sir, if those who speak after me 
will only devote the main part of their 
attention to the future and not to the 
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past, I do not think it is necessary ‘o| 


be perpetually indulging in past wrang- 
lings and disputes; and if those who 
speak hereafter will devote their main 
attention to the policy to be pursued in 
the future, let us hope that the upshot of 
this Debate may be that the country 
will know that, no matter what Party 
may be in power, the same policy, the 
same principles, and the same methods 
will be applied with firmness towards the 
treatment of the various difficulties which 
from time to time arise with this most 
complicated and far-reaching problem. 


*Sirr HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I think if the whole of the 
speech of the noble Lord had_ been 
couched in the tone and terms of the last 
quarter of an hour, this Debate might 


have been very appreciably shortened, | 


and perhaps the general effect of our 
policy to some considerable extent 
strengthened. But the noble Lord must 
not ask us to forget the first three-quar- 
The Secretary of State for India. 
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ters of an hour of his speech, in which 
he made a series of statements we are 
bound to controvert—statements which 
we think to be inconsistent alike with the 
recorded and known facts of the case, and 
inconsistent with the very policy which 
he himself has advocated in the conclud- 
ing portion of his speech. I aust con- 
gratulate my hon. Friend behind me on 
the admirable speech with which he 
opened this Debate. I think that in view 
not only of the great ability he 
showed, but also of the powerful 
and eloquent speech he made this 
evening, he was not entitied to be sub- 
jected to the criticism which the 
noble Lord cast upon him in the first sen- 
tences of his speech. The noble Lord 
has alluded to two or three points upon 
which, before I deal with the general 
|case, I must say a word or two. The first 
is a personal question. I have a great 
dislike to personal questions on the floor 
of the House, but it is impossible for me 
to ignore—however courteously the noble 
Lord put it—the accusation brought 
against myself, that I had not communi- 





cated with Lord Elgin with reference to the 
views of Her Majesty’s late Government. 
Nor can I accept for a moment the in- 
terpretation which the noble Lord gave 
|as to the communications which pass be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the 
| Viceroy. He is quite right in saying that 
| ordinary official communications are en- 
| titled to be seen by every Member of the 
|Council, and he is also right in saying 
| that what are called secret dispatches and 
'secret telegrams—which are only reminis- 
'cences of the old secret committee of the 
| Board of Directors—pass exclusively ; if 
the Secretary of State so decides between 
| himself and the Viceroy. The members of 
'the Council are not entitled to see them, 
| although, I believe, there are many pre- 
/cedents for them being quoted in the 
|Blue Books. But so far as the third- 
iclass of communications is concerned— 
|the private telegrams—they are always 
| supposed to be, until the First Lord of 
‘the Treasury broke down the practice 
that had been in force ever since the Go- 
vernment of India assumed its present 
form. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
|SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
'E.): No, no! 
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*Srrn- HENRY FOWLER: Those third- 
always as- 
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class communications are 
sumed to be exclusively private between 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy ; 
and they are the most important ex- 
which can be 
Government at 
confidential 


pressions 
from the 
the most 


conveyed 
home in 
manner to the 
Now, Sir, the 
noble Lord charges—and the charge has 
been repeated against me again and again 
—that I omitted to make any communi- 
cation to the Viceroy with reference to 
the views entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the policy 
proposed by the Indian Government in 
their dispatch of the 8th May, 1895. 
That I am bound to deny. The 
Viceroy asked me that no decision 
should be come to until that dispatch 
arrived, and I was bound to respect that 
wish of the Viceroy. But I may say, 
within a very few hours of the arrival of 
that despatch I telegraphed to the Vice-| 
roy—as, I though, courteously—what | 


Government in India. 





occurred to me on my perusual of that} 


dispatch. I did not charge him with a 


breach of faith, but I did say that no} 


doubt it had occurred to him that 


a charge would be made—that the policy | 


indicated in the despatch was inconsistent 
with the proclamation addressed to the 
tribes—and I intimated to him as clearly 
as possible where the uneasiness was 
felt. I said; 
here.” Where? Not among the officials 
at the India Office; not in the public 
Press—they were in perfect ignorance of 
it; not in the House of Commons, for it 
was not discussed here. ‘“ Here” meant 
“in the Cabinet,” and nothing else, and 
I think the Viceroy must have under- 
stood what I meant. 

Tue SECRETARY oF 
INDIA: No, no! Not only did 
the Viceroy not understand it, but 
he wrote to me _ personally, before 
I settled on a decision, exactly in the 
sense of the telegram. He never knew 
that these objections came from the Go- 
vernment. 


*Sirn HENRY FOWLER: If the noble 
Lord tells me that, I have not another 
word to say, and I will accept it. I 
might have said, “Strong feeling exists 
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in the Cabinet,” but I preferred to use 
| the word “here,” and I thought the 
meaning was perfectly clear. What was 
| Lord Elgin’s answer! “I anticipated the 
icharge.” Within less than 24 hours of 
juny telegram, he replied, “I anticipated 
\the charge,” and he was prepared to 
meet it. I never attempted for one 
moment to belittle Lord Elgin’s argu- 
ments on that subject. I submitted both 
my telegram and Lord Elgin’s reply to 
my colleagues before they came to a de- 
cision in the matter. And as to a long 
delay of time! The despatch arrived at 
| the end of May, and the Cabinet came to 
a decision on the 13th June, 
and immediately after that decision 
was arrived at the Government was 
}ejected from office. Now, Sir, I 
am not going to waste any more 
time on a personal question of this char- 
acter. I say now, in the House of Com- 
mons, as I have said on public platforms 
and in the Press, in answer to the charge 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, that 
Lord Rosebery and myself had invented 
something which had never happened 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Oh, no; I did not say that. 


*Sir HENRY FOWLER: : I am glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman at last say 
he did not say that, and I think we may 
accept that denial, and although he has 
been a long time in saying it 1 willingly 
accept it. What I was saying when that 
interruption took place was that if I had 
|to go over the same ground again, I do 
/not see what other course I could have 
| adopted, so far as personal courtesy to 
'Lord Elgin is concerned, which was 
/not only my duty but my strong de 
sire to observe. Now. let us come to 
| the real facts of the case. The noble Lord 
|said he would dispose of the Chitral case 
|in a few minutes. I do not think he 
|has done so. He made four or five alle 
|gations in the course of those few 
minutes, upon which I must say a word 
lor two. The first charge he made against 
lus was that the late Government went to 
|Chitral. I do not think we did so. I 
| know that we went to Chitral in 1895 
iwith an army. We went to rescue sub- 
| jects of the Queen, who were besieged 
| and in danger of their lives, and I say 
| that any British Minister who knows 
|that the representative of his Sove 
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reign and country is interned, whether | 
it be in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America, is bound to do his utmost to 
save him. It was our duty to rescue Sir 
George Robertson and his brave garrison 
who were in Chitral, and we did it. But 
we did not initiate the proposal to send 
a permanent political agent of the Govern- 
ment to Chitral. The first. suggestion of 
that kind was made in 1889, when, if my 
memory serves me right, the noble Lord 
and his Party were in office ; and in 18839, | 
as the result of Sir William Lockhart’s | 
mission to Chitral in 1885, the Indian) 
Government submitted to Lord Cross, | 
and not to a Liberal Secretary of State, | 
the whole of Captain Durand’s proposal | 
with reference to establishing an agency | 
at Gilgit, and also with reference to the 
position of Chitral. The Indian Govern-| 
ment wound up their despatch with this| 
sentence— 

“With these remarks we submit the matter 
for your Lordship’s orders. In the meantime 
we have sent Captain Durand back to Kash- 
mir, and if your Lordship is in favour of the 
scheme we propose, he will proceed to Chitral | 
and make the new arrangement.” 

There is also the fact that Lord Cross, 
in a dispatch of the 28th dhine, 1889, not 
only expressed approval of the arrange- 
ment, but suggested the practical open- 
ing of a new road from Peshawar to 
Chitral as an important feature in the 
scheme, adding: “I trust that the tribes 
will co-operate in the execution of this 
work.” + To endeavour to make any sort 
of Party capital out of this thing is not 
fair to Lord Cross. It was a question of 
Indian policy dependent upon a variety 


of considerations. Eventually, how- 
ever, an agency was formed at 
Chitral, but it was again and again 
repeated that the agency was only 
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to be a temporary one, that it was to| 
be subject to certain conditions, and that | 
the Government of India, in one of their 
very latest directions to the Resident at 
Kashmir, said that the British agency | 
was to be clearly informed that it was) 
not intended to maintain a permanent | 
resident officer in Chitral, nor to look 
after the political affairs of Chitral at all| 
times ; that dispatch was dated, I think, | 
in the summer of 1894. There is| 
another charge made by the noble Lord! 
—a charge which was made on the first | 
night of the Session by the First Lord 
of the Treasury—which my hon. and 
Sir Henry Fowler. 
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learned Friend said was an entirely new 
statement of the case, and it was to the 
effect that we had contracted a duty with 
reference to our allies in the valley, and 
the noble Lord quoted a paragraph from 
a dispatch of the Indian Government, in 
which they stated that if after the occur- 
rences of the last few months we handed 
over Chitral to a foreigner, and failed 
to provide for emergencies after the 
tribes had declared themselves to be on 
our side, we should be looked upon as 
unfaithful friends. The noble Lord did 
not read the first sentence of that para- 
graph—that remark refers exclusively to 
a proposal of a totally different policy. 

hey commence by saying: “It is being 
suggested that we may avoid the dangers 
consequent upon our withdrawal by invit- 
ing Afghan control,’ and they are pro- 
ceeding to argue against handing over 
Chitral to the Ameer of Afghanistan, and, 
therefore, they say it would be a most 
undesirable thing to hand it over to a 
foreigner. But when the right hon. Gen- 


|tleman talked, as he did very strongly, 


about our allies in the valley, I should 
like to ask him who they are. There 
were two sets of tribes with which we had 


to deal. There were certain sets that did 
not fight us. Why? Because they re 
lied upon the Proclamation. That is 


stated over and over again. They were 
actually in arms at the time the procla 
mation was issued, and they laid down 
their arms and relied upon the proclame 
tion. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I never heard of that at all. 

*Sir HENRY FOWLER: The noble 
Lord himself has said it. In his dispatch 
he alludes to it. I will give him the 
very words— 

“It is probable that the proclamation was 
not without effect, at all events on the tribes 
in immediate contact with us.” 

And he goes on_ to enumerate 
these tribes one by one, and which 
did not act hostilely to us, but they 
were a very small minority. We were 
fighting most bitterly all through that 


| time, and at one time there were several 


thousands of men in arms against us, 
and I should like to read an extract 
from what the political agent in that 
neighbourhood said, writing to the 
Government of India and General Low— 


“You can remind the Khan of Dir that to 
his loyal adherence to our cause he owes his 
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somcge agen ar aed a yoo Sr on | the adoption of the “Forward” policy 
r side, recognising his loyalty se ab- |; ae 
dadele withewts ure, be alaeee i that district, and he alluded _ 
troops from his territories.” |the Durand Agreement in connection 
|with that policy. Now, Sir, a good deal 
That is not breaking our faith; that is|has been said in these Debates outside 
not deserting him, and he relied upon|the House and inside the House, about 
the troops for the protection of the road. |the Durand Agreement. The noble Lord 
Then, Sir, at a later period the same poli-|has at length come to the conclusion, 
tical agent says— and has laid it down, that the Durand 
Agreement was an absolute necessity. 
But all the way through—notably in the 
with the assistance given to him in the various speech of the First Lord of the Treasury 
ways above described, able to hold his own, the other night, and also in one of the 
it is not the intention of the Government of | speeches of the Under Secretary of State 
India to prop him up.” for Foreign Affairs during the recess— 
the Durand Agreement is described as an 
achievement of the Opposition, the re 
sponsibility of which rests with them. 
Now, Sir, I beg to say that, in my 
the House would expect me seriously to operon, thes is = " complete = 
argue the question of the road. But I crepe of the case. W hen the First Lord 
should like to ask the noble Lord whether | of the Treasury and the Under Secretary 
you can take 15,000 men through an | for Foreign Attsivs Pd that all the = 
unknown and almost desolate country, | t#nglements which the Frontier policy 
crossing three rivers and two mountain | has involved have been made by Liberal 
passes—both of them the height of Mont | Governments, both of them conveniently 
Blanc—without constructing a road of | forget one date. They always commence 
some sort or another? Why, of course, | i2 1881—but both of them forget the 
the troops could never have reached it, | £™eat entanglements to which we ows 
but that is altogether a different ques- | ®° much of these North-Western compli- 
tion from the question of a permanent | cated problems—I mean that folly, that 
military road, with the fortification and so | Worse than folly, of the Afghan War of 
on, which my hon. and learned Friend re- | 1878. It is from that date we have to 
ferred to. I cannot understand the self-| date the commencement of the troubles 
denial of the noble Lord. He has hardly | Which have since arisen. Well, Sir, the 
ever made a speech upon this question| Durand Agreement was, no doubt, a 
in which he has not taken to himself | great achievement. I am proud, in com- 
the credit of having made the road. He|mon with my Friends behind me—and 
has told us of the advantages of the road, | not only them, but in common with the 
both politically, financially, and commer- | right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
cially, and yet now, in a spirit of self-| State for the Colonies—that I was one 
abnegation, he says— of the ‘majority who voted in favour of 
“Oh, no, the credit does not belong to me,|the evacuation of Kandahar, and of 
but it belongs to the patriots on the Front | adopting a policy which has secured us 
Opposition Bench oppcsite—it is they who con- yee : : 
ferred upon Chitral that great blessing.” a friendly and independent Afghanistan, 
and created an amount of peace in that 
district which, for all practical purposes, 
though I will trouble it with as little de- ee aah ae xno —s ee we 
tail as I possibly can. I should not have fortunate ca tmaertgn in Chitral. és aes 
alluded to it if the noble Lord had’ been | Wish to minimise the engagements, which 
content not to have referred to it, only | the Liberal Government accepted on that 
it is due to my colleagues now that I} occasion, and I think it is best to state 
should do so. The point is with refer-|jpom fully, frankly, and fairly, so that 


ence to the precedent which the noble : ; 
Lord said was set, The noble Lord, to-| the country may know whether we are 


wards the conclusion of his speech, looking at this case from the calm region 
said that I was responsible for|of statesmanship or the unquiet atmo- 
[Fifth Day. 


“The Khan of Dir should not receive any 
assurance of general support, for if he is not, 





There was a distinct statement after the 
present Government came into office, the 
15th August, 1895—that is, so far as the 
allies are concerned, and I do not think 





That brings me to another part of this 
case with which I must trouble the House, 
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“Tf any foreign Power should atiempt to 
interfere in Afghanistan, and if such inter- 
ference should lead to unprovoked aggression 
on the dominions of your Highness, in that 
event the British Government would be pre- 
pared to aid you to such an extent and in such 
a manner as may appear to the British Govern- 
ment necessary in repelling it, provided that 
your Highness follows unreservedly the advice 
of the British Government in regard to your 
external relations.” 


And when some hon. Member 


tioned Lord Hartington in the House of 
Commons with reference to whether the 


Government did not repudiate that obli- | 


gation, Lord Hartington 
think it was in 1881— 


“The present Government admit as plainly 
as any other that the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan is a matter to them of 
vital importance, and they do not intend to 
permit the interference of any foreign Power 
with the external or internal affairs of Afghan- 
istan.” 


That being the case, I think it will com- 
mend itself to the judgment of the 


House at once that the question of the 
boundaries of Afghanistan was a very 
serious question to the English Govern- 


ment. What was the limit by which 
our obligations were to be defined? The 
House will recollect that the unfortunate 


dispute with reference to the Northern | 
verv | 


boundary of Afghanistan in 1884 
nearly led to a war with Russia. Well, 
Sir, the Government of that day—and 
I think that nobody will deny the 


wisdom of their policy, of which Lord | 


Salisbury expressed his approval—de- 
cided to delimit the Northern frontier of 
Afghanistan. That has _ been 
factorily done. But there is the Eastern 
boundary of Afghanistan, and that was a 
very difficult question. I suppose you 
have a tract of country some 600 miles 
long between the territories of the Ameer 
and of British India, and that territory 
is inhabited, as the noble Lord has told 
us, by these wild, untutored, and un- 
tamed tribes. The exact limit of the 
Ameer’s jurisdiction and the exact limit 
of our influence were points which it 
was necessary to have settled, and for 
this obvious reason, that these tribes 
were playing off, as it were, the rival 
Powers against each other, and there was 
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| constant uneasiness and danger of 
|friction between the Ameer and our- 
|selves, and under those circumstances | 
| think that Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
| Kimberley, by whom these negotiations 
| were conducted, were justified in enter- 
| ing into the Durand Agreement for the 
| purpose of settling these disputes, and, 
so far as the Durand Agreement is con- 
cerned, I think it is a very valuable 
| Agreement in the interests of the two 
Governments. The Durand Agreement 
settles one question: 


“The Ameer and the Government of India 
|are not to exercise interference in the terri- 
|tories lying beyond the line of demarcation.” 


| And then we made another agreement 
with the Ameer with regard to the Kunar 
Valley, under which the Ameer agreed 
that he would not exercise in Swat, 
Bagaur, or Chitral any interference 
whatever. So we settled that dispute. 
The Ameer, up to that time, had con- 
stant complaints with reference to put- 
ting our agent at Chitral, or because 
Chitral was objecting to the control of 
the Ameer, and it was a constant strife 
from one to the other. Now, Sir, it was 
necessary to carry out this demarcation. 
The boundary was of great importance 
to us, and both parties agreed to have 
the boundaries settled by Commissioners 
on the spot in 1894. Now, Sir, the 
First Lord of the Treasury said the 
other night that my action was 
taken after the delimitation was com- 
pleted, and that, he said, is the prece- 
dent for the policy of the present Govern- 
ment in Chitral. Well, Sir, my action 
was taken before the delimitation began, 
|and I will tell the House the reason why. 
My action was taken in connection with 
the delimitation. I doubt whether any 
action would have been taken at that 
time, but it was taken, firstly, in connec- 
tion with the delimitation. The Indian 
Government had to send out a force to 
|protect that mission, and they invited 
ithe Ameer to send out a similar force 
‘from his side of the boundary, and they 
|sent over proposals for carrying out that 
|delimitation. I think they made appli- 
‘cation to me in the month of July, 1894, 
|and they did not propose that the delimi- 
|tation should commence until October of 
that year. At that time they submitted 
to me certain proposals for the protection 
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my attention to affairs to which the noble 
Lord has not alluded in any shape or 
form. They call my attention to those 
very simple facts—that never in the 
known history of that border had there 
been so many outrages, so many murders 
committed, as had been committed in 
recent times. The average between 
January and June exceeded that of any 
previous average. There were 27 mur- 
ders, seven of the murdered persons being 
not only subjects, but servants of the 
Crown. One of the baggage-carts had 
been attacked within our Frontier, and 
the traders passing through the Gomal 
Pass were regularly plundered to such an 
extent that that route could not be any 
longer maintained. Therefore, having de- 
scribed that they were surrounded, not by 
tribes all of whom were thieves and rob- 
bers, as the noble Lord has said, but by 
well-disposed tribes, who had amongst 
them a section of thieves and robbers, 
they said that the time had arrived when 
Her Majesty’s subjects should be afforded 
some protection, and also to protect the 
trade routes between India and Afghanis- 
tan. They also pointed out another 
thing, that we should have serious 
trouble in Beluchistan. Under these cir- 
cumstances they made a proposal that a 
small section of the troops which were to 
go in order to protect the Delimitation 
Commissioners. should remain for the pro- 
tection of the traders, and for the pre- 
vention of outrages—to protect our bor- 
ders in this caravan route. But they 
said they would not proceed any further 
in this matter without negotiations with 
the tribes. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the other 
night, during his speech, brought in the 
words “the Tochi Valley,” and the noble 
Lord alluded to it also; but the Toch 
Valley has nothing whatever to do with 
the question. It is 60 miles away, and 
in this very dispatch in which the Go- 
vernment of India submitted these pro- 
posals to me they said they were not 
prepared to put in anything with regard 
to the Tochi Valley, and that it would 
be determined upon its own merits. Now, 
Sir, the noble Lord made a great point 
of the dissent of the civilian members 
of the Council. and that they were over- 
ruled. Now, I am the last man to mini- 
mise the importance of the views of these 
distinguished men, and I can assure the 
noble Lord that the overruling of the 
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majority of the Council of India, and the 
approbation subsequently given by the 
Secretary of State to that overruling—l 
hardly dare now to allude to the commu- 
nications between Lord Elgin and my- 
self, for fear of being asked that they 
should be printed and laid on the Table 
—was not done hurriedly or without the 
gravest consideration. The whole ques- 
tion as between Lord Elgin and myself, 
and as between Lord Elgin and the dis- 
senting Ministers, is this— 


“They said it was a policy that contem- 
plates the assumption of complete responsi- 
bility for the administration of Waziristan and 
the independent tribal territory intervening be- 
tween the present frontiers of British Indis 
and of the kingdom of Afghanistan.” 


Now, Sir, if I really for one moment 
thought that there was any foundation 
for that assumption, I should not have 
reluctantly assented. On tlie contrary. 
But I regarded the whole matter, from 
first to last, as I regard it now, as what 
the noble Lord has described as a purely 
police arrangement, and as in no way 
annexing territory, and as in no way con- 
trolling territory, but as exercising in- 
fluence for the due protection of our 
Indian subjects—for the protection of 
trade and for the prevention of crime, 
which Lord Kimberley alluded to in his dis- 
patch, and with which I cordially concur. 
It may seem a foolish thing to say that, 
after all these statements which I have 
made, nothing whatever was done. There 
never was a post put up there at all. A 
contest arose during the course of this 
delimitation—the tribes very much re- 
sented the force which was there mark- 
ing the Frontier. There was a punitive 
expedition, and at the end of that puni- 
tive expedition. there was a dispute, which 
the noble Lord said was a local dispute, 
that broke out in the Tochi Valley, and 
then there was a final break up. The 
Government of India wrote a dispatch 
home, stating that they were not satis- 
fied with the proposition that had been 
made to me. Some of them thought that 
my policy had not been fairly tried, and 
some of them gave new proposals, which 
involved departure from what I had sanc- 
tioned. There were differences of opinion, 
and they then proposed a settlement in 
the Tochi Valley, but before that came 
to be dealt with I was out of office, and 


that was left entirely in the hands of the- 
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noble Lord. I am not in any way criti- | made has been made on military grounds, 
cising what the noble Lord did. I do|The noble Lord justifies the policy now, 
not pretend to say he was wrong. But] not on the stategic point, not that it is 
whether he was right or wrong I am in| needed for defence against the invasion 
no way responsible for what was done in| of Russia, not to preserve the peace of 
the Tochi Valley. I was responsible for} the valley; but he justifies it on the 
sanctioning the retention of a small body |ground that our prestige would be in- 
of troops in the Kunar Valley for the pur- 
pose of protection which I have already 
mentioned. But there is no analogy what- 
ever between the case of Kunar and the 
case of Chitral. In the case of Kunar, 
we were dealing with robbery, outrage, 
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volved and that our allies in the valley 
would consider themselves badly treated 
if we deserted them on this occasion. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to 
trouble the House at much greater 
| length, but there are one or two points 
crime, and murder, but you had nothing} 9n which I would say a word or two. 
of that sort at Chitral. The noble Lord| That is as to the state of things since 
has put in this Blue Book a very in-|the Government reversed our decision. 
teresting and complete series of political | What have been the causes of this recent 
memcranda by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick,|! outbreak? The 
who was then Lieutenant Governor of the | 
Punjaub. I challenged the noble Lord | 
to put in the next Blue Book Sir Dennis | 
Fitzpatrick’s masterly memoranda on 
the maintenance of Chitral, and the con- 
struction of a military road to Chitral ; 
and although all Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick’s| yasion. I should like to call the atten- 
criticisms on the Waziristan matter ére| tion of the House to what took place in 
carefully set out 7 extenso, there is not) the Swat Valley. On the 27th July last 
a line of his criticism with reference to| voa- from some unknown cause there 
Chitral. Well, Sir, I told the House, in| (.curred the greatest outbreak since the 
answer to this poe that vn vl en, | Mutiny. The Political Agent in his report 
outrages in Chitral, now I will tell you! cays that it is allege at 12,000 me 
what Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick reported to en ofheiny mo’ tne Foes "He aa 
me with reference to this point of the|}}. gid not think that there were more 
outrages, so as to see whether there was| than 6,000 at any one time on the Mala- 
any necessity for establishing frontier | kand, but that these were daily relieved. 
posts, in order to protect troops. Sir| He quotes another officer, who put the 
Dennis Fitzpatrick said to me: ‘force at 8,000, and says that the 

“As to establishing posts on the whole of losses of the enemy were from 2,000 to 
our northern border, that implies that peace 3,000 killed and that the whole country 
has not hitherto prevailed, but that is the| was filled with the wounded ; 500 to 700 


reverse of the truth. ngs the last 20 | were killed in attacks on the Malakand, 
years there have been no raids across the) 14 a eB a S00 were Ye 
border, except two, in 1878 and 1886. They 100 during a sortie, and 2,000 were re 


were two small parties ; they were only across ported to have been killed at ( hitral. 
the border 24 hours, and no fighting what-| [I think the House will think this 
ever ensued.” is a very grave war, and _ that 
I quote not for the purpose of justifying | there is difficulty in finding yd 
my own policy, but I quote to show the | cient reason for this terrible loss 
House that there is no outrage in the|°f life. But the Political Agent in 
Chitral Valley. The people were in per-| #'V422 his reason refers to what is given 
fect. peace. They were simply having|!® 4 previous report. He says it had 
their usual dynastic quarrel, murdering | been impressed upon the minds of all 
one ruler and proclaiming another. But| that the Government intended to annex 
the Chitral policy was an entirely new| their country, disarm the people, and 
departure. And why! I find from first | UMPOSe the payment of a revenue, and 
to last it was put on military grounds | that these ideas had been wroreeangs 

ea “ | ely, ate , ‘ rew > 
and none other. You find that from | Circulated with a view to putting the 
every despatch with which the House is| people against us. I am not raising the 
familiar. Every speech that has been| question now simply upon the wording 

’ ) 
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noble Lord has not 
answered my hon. and learned Friend on 
that point. He has not answered him 
with reference to the Mahomedan out- 
break being attributed to fanaticism, nor 
as to the absolute non-necessity of the 
Government’s policy for preventing in- 
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of the Proclamation. I am raising the 
caso this way: that the Government 
policy of erecting these fortifications in 
this valley and the Government policy of 
quartering soldiers was one of the main 
causes in producing the state of feeling 
which resulted in this outbreak. We 
may argue, I suppose, unceasingly and 
not convince each other. I have no 
desire to push my views more strongly 
upon the House than I have done al- 
ready, because after all the main ques- 
tion, as the noble Lord has _ himself 
stated, has to deal with the future. 1 
am much more anxious about the future 
even than I am about the past. I think 
the past has been a blunder, it has been 
costly, it has been useless, and it may 
involve us possibly in still further 
trouble. But what are we going to do 
in the future? We have had a new 


doctrine laid down with reference to the | 


position of the Viceroy in these matters. 
The noble Lord has not dwelt much upon 
it to-night, but I think the House and 
the country must understand—and the 
military party, too, must understand—— 
that the final decision of this question 
rests not with the Viceroy, not with the 


Indian Government, not with any section | 


of public opinion in India, but with the 
British House of Commons. It is a ques- 
tion of Imperial policy in which Imperial 
interests are concerned and in which the 
Imperial Exchequer is, or ought to be, 
concerned. The hon. Member for West 
Edinburgh, in an able speech the other 
night, set the situation in its true light, 
censured both Front Benches, and said 
we were equally tarred with the same 
brush and had succumbed to the military 
party. Although I quite agree with that 
I agree that it is very difficult for any 
Secretary of State or any Viceroy to 
stem the sleepless, unceasing determina- 
tion of the military party in India to 
carry out this military policy. Lord 
Canning established what he meant to 
be Cabinet Government in India by the 
Viceroy and six members of the Council. 
In that Cabinet of six, the Army has two 
members, not only the military member 
but also the Commander-in-Chief. I 
think there is a very unnecessary 


amount of military power in that Cabinet. 
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being controlled by one _ responsible 
Minister as the administration of the 
English Army. No one would propose to 
put the Commander-in-Chief into the 
English Cabinet—no Government would 
survive such a proposal. I think one 
danger is that the military power is too 
strong in the Government of India, 
but there is another difficulty: there 
is no effective control over the expendi- 
ture. When the House comes to read, 
as it will do shortly, the report of the 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure, 
it will find that there is great com- 
plaint by the Finance Ministers of 
India that they are practically power- 
less with reference to Indian military 
expenditure. Not only do they make 
that complaint, but there is the exclu- 
sion of the Indian Council. The 
Secretary of State is not allowed to 
spend a five pound note on what is called 
|the ordinary expenditure of India with- 
jout having a majority of the Council in 
|London concurring in that expenditure. 
There is this check on the ordinary 
expenditure, but there is no check on the 
extraordinary military expenditure. The 
Council at home is absolutely shut out 
from any advice or any _ in- 
|terference with that. I want to lay 
stress on the question whether the 
Indian Council should have some voice in 
Indian expenditure. I don’t know what 
this war is going to cost, or what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
disposed to give, but the other day the 
noble Lord gave a singular answer to a 
question put by my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire. He 
asked the Secretary of State what had 
been the amount of the military expen- 
diture up to the present time; and the 
noble Lord said that the entire cost of 
the military operations up to the 31st 
March, 1898, would amount to four 
crores of rupees, equivalent in sterling 
ito £2,500,000. The impression left upon 
| the House of Commons was that it was 
jonly going to cost £2,500,000. That 
| hardly represents the state of affairs. If 
ithe English Exchequer was going to find 
|the money, that would be perfectly true, 
| because £2,500,000 sterling in London 
|would purchase 4 crores of rupees in 
| But the cost of the war will be 


| India. 








The administration of the Indian Army | paid out of the taxation of India, which 


1s, no doubt, an important and respon- 


Zz . 
|is estimated by rupees. The whole 


sible task, but it is just as capable of|accounts of India are based upon 
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rupee payments, and expenditure and| government, the civilian element to be 


the bulk of the extra expense of this| entirely 


recent war will be paid in India 
out of the taxation of India, which is 





excluded. Having placed it 
under military government, he says it 
must be placed under martial law. And 


estimated by rupees. My hon. and|then his final remedy is a still more 


learned Friend was not far wrong when 
he put the cost at many millions. 
4 crores is the estimate, and we do not 
know what the actual figures will be 
when they are ascertained. Now 
one word as to this Military policy—I 
do not call it a “Forward” policy ; it is 
a Military policy from first to last. 
“Forward” is a misleading word. It 
may be applied to many Indian questions 
of a purely domestic character. This 
purely Military policy is disapproved of 
by the largest section of the ablest mili- 
tary authorities on India, and men who 
have served in India. The noble Lord 
has made a suggestion to the House 
which he thinks may be a basis of settle- 
ment, and I am ready to look at any 
proposal he may make in the light of a 
settlement, if it can be arrived at in this 


unfortunate Frontier question. But the 
noble Lord does not speak for 
the military party to which I 


have alluded, and they have recently 
propounded pretty clearly what their 
opinions are. I do not know whether 
he has read an article 
teenth 


in the Nine- 
written by an able 
military officer in India, one who has 
been mixed up with these disputes in 
Chitral. He proposes, first of all, the 
complete disarmament of the whole of 
the region through which the borders of 
our Frontier run, from north to south, 
for many hundred miles. Next he pro- 
poses the construction of metalled roads, 
giving access to every portion of each 
tribal territory, and he says these two 
measures will be found in most cases effec- 
tive, but in the case of any specially 
recalcitrant tribe a sovereign remedy 
will be found in forced emigration from 
the hills to the plains. Then, not con- 
tent with that, his next proposal is that 
the whole of this district should be placed 
under military control, under military 
Sir Henry Fowler. 


Century, 


The| be 





extraordinary one. He says there might 
some difficulty about the cost. 
Well, it will be a costly thing 
to disarm 200,000 men, for that is what 
it means, and it will be a costly experi- 
ment to fortify all those Passes, to govern 
all this wild region, and to make all these 
roads. His last suggestion is that the 
cost of such a project might be practi- 
cally nothing, because the tribes them- 
selves should be compelled to supply free 
labour. Having deprived them of their 
independence, and their freedom, and 
their Government, they are themselves to 
provide the physical means by which our 
rule is to be maintained. 


*Mr. CURZON: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the right hon. Gentleman, but the 
writer of this article is not, as he seems 
to think, Captain Younghusband ; it ‘s 
his brother, who is not acquainted with 
the Chitral border. 


*Sirn HENRY FOWLER: I admit the 
right hon. Gentleman is a better autho- 
rity than I am. But there is a 
charming book called “The Relief of 
Chitral,” which has on its title page the 
names of both Captain and Major Young- 
husband, as the authors of it. I thought 
it was a condition precedent to writing a 
book to know something about the sub- 
ject. There is a still more important per- 
sonage, however, than Major Younghus- 
band—the officer at present in command 
of the Indian Army, Sir George White. 
I must express my profound regret thaé 
Sir George White ever made the speech 
he did make at Simla. I am satisfied that 
if the commander of the English Army 
had made such a speech in this country 
the House would have taken notice of it. 
I regret the speech from first to last, but 
we have no opportunity of taking notice 
of it except in this Debate. There are 
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two sentences in it which I will quote as 
indicating the mind of the military 
party— 


“Civilisation and barbarism cannot exist 
coterminously. So long as we have on our 
borders 200,000 men of the most turbulent and 
finest fighting material in the world, we should 
never have peace to be relied upon, but we 
must always stand armed and ready.” 


Now, is that the policy which this House 
and this country will sanction? India 
cannot bear it; she cannot sustain such 
aburden. If it means anything, it means 
a declaration of war against all our 
Asiatic neighbours. Then Sir George 
White adds— 


“The cure seems to be to pursue a policy of 
closer control and disarmament.” 


I know the noble Lord has in his dis- 
patch repudiated the idea, but I want 
that repudiation to have the sanction of 
Parliament. It took a General Election 
and a change of Government to reverse 
the policy with respect to Kandahar, and 
now, after eighteen years, when the re- 
collection of that is wiped out, the 
Party who then opposed that evacua- 
tion are now in power, and have dur- 
ing the last two years pursued a policy 
in defiance of what Parliament then 
expressed its views to be. And we 
may have, at longer or shorter intervals, 
a renewal of the same state of affairs. 
We want to have a policy laid down 
which shall not be the policy of the 
Secretary of State, not the policy of 
the Commander-in-Chief, but the policy 
of Parliament. We have got to guard 
in India against a policy of, as 
the Heonomist called it, “ expansion 
and adventure.” We want a_ policy 
of “prudence and concentration,’ and 
one of the objects of the Amendment and 
the Debate is not to deal with the past, 
but to lay down some broad, clear lines 
with reference to the Frontier policy of 
the future. I will only say one word in 
conclusion to emphasise my strong de- 
sire for the defeat of this military policy, 
and it is as to our best defence against 
external aggression. I think we have 
made great progress in the Pamir 
Agreement with Russia, and in the 
Durand Agreement, and if we main- 
tain peaceable relations with the 
tribes we shall make still further pro- 
gress. What I would like to impress 
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upon the House, and upon this military 
party, is this: India has three lines of de- 
fence. Our first line is the fortification 
which Nature has reared on the North- 


| West Frontier. The second is the brave 
| Indian Army, composed not only of Eng- 


lishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, but of 
Goorkhas, Sikhs, Afridis, and all the 
various tribes employed in the service of 
the Queen, and also of the Imperial 
Service troops. The third line of defence 
is the wise, just, and impartial Govern- 
ment of India, securing its peace, guard- 
ing its freedom, husbanding its revenues, 
developing its resources, and promoting 
its “‘ material and moral progress.” Iam 
afraid if this last line of defence is ever 
undermined or abandoned our real hold 
on India is gone—and gone for ever. It 
is because I am afraid of that last line 
of defence being endangered that I ob- 
ject to any sacrifices of any sort or kind 
being made to satisfy what I may call the 
insatiable claims of the aggressive mili- 
tarism, which I believe to be the greatest 
danger now menacing the North-West 
Frontier of India. 


*Mr. MACLEAN (Cardiff) : With regard 
to the Amendment that has been pro- 
posed, I take it that it has been very 
badly framed. I believe the Opposition 
might have drawn a great deal of sym- 
pathy from the Ministerial side of the 
House, as well as from the country, if 
they had confined their Amendment to 
general principles, and abstained from 
any attempt to make Party capital out of 
what happened in Chitral. Soon after the 
General Election, the very first Motion I 
moved in this House was on the Address, 
and in it, while justifying the action of 
Her Majesty's Government in continuing 
to hold Chitral—as was indeed inevitable 
after the action taken by the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton—I deplored the 
policy of annexing such large tracts of 
unproductive country, and thereby caus- 
ing so many financial embarassments ¢ 
the people of India. Anybody who goes 
into the question will find that the 
whole source and origin of the mischief 
of recent years was the Durand Agree- 
ment, which has been so much 
praised by the late Secretary of State, 
Lord Roberts, who gave up his Indian 
command early in 1893, left the Fron- 
tier in what he believed to be a per- 
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fectly satisfactory condition. He said in 


his book— 


“Tn 1893, when I gave up command of the 
Army in India, I had the supreme satisfaction 
of knowing that I left our North-West Fron- 
tier secure, so far as it was possible to make 
it so, hampered as we were by want of money. 
The necessary fortifications had been com- 
pleted, schemes for the defence of the various 
less important positions had been prepared, 
and the roads and railways, in my estimation, 
of such vast importance, have either been 
finished, or were well advanced. Moreover, 
our position with regard to the border tribes 
had gradually come to be better understood, 
and it had been realised that they would be a 
powerful support to whichever side might be 
able to count upon their aid. The policy of 
keeping them at arm’s length had been aban- 
doned, and the advantages of reciprocal com- 
munication were becoming more appreciated by 
them and by us.”—/(Poberts, vol. 2, p. 408.) 
Now, that was the position in the early 
part of 1893, when Lord Roberts gave 
up the command in India. Then comes 
the unfortunate Agreement known as the 
Mortimer Durand Agreement, which was 
signed in October, 1893. I believe that 


Sir Mortimer Durand himself now re- 


pudiates personal responsibility for the 
Agreement, and says he merely carried 
out his instructions on the subject. Now 


what is the purport of that Agreement! 
It provided that absolutely the whole 
territory between Afghanistan and 
British India should be divided between 
the two Powers, and that each of the 
two Powers should fully exercise their 
influence within their respective spheres. 
Now, what seems to me to be as great 
a crime as was ever alleged against War- 
ren Hastings was perpetrated by that 
Agreement. We actually sold the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Kafiristan into 
slavery with the Afghans, whilst the 
Ameer simply made over to us terri- 
tory which he could not control, 
inhabited by turbulent tribes, and we 
were at liberty to do what we-could with 
them. The late Government were in 
power at the time, and were responsible 
for the execution of it. As to that dis- 
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support of that, said we must have effec- 
tual control over the people. That could 
be nothing less than full military control 
over the tribesmen. The right hon. 
Gentleman committed himself to that 
view, although it was pointed out that 
only a majority of the Indian Govern- 
ment had proposed it. In the face of all 
opposition, they recommended we should 
adopt what was described as a policy of 
aggressive activity. Why was it that we 
supported the policy of Lord Elgin, a 
gentleman perfectly new to the country 
and its ways; of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who had been successful as a 
soldier, but who had not given any proof 
of being a very successful administrator! 
Then there is Sir H. Brackenbury, who 
had never seen any service at all, and 
the opinion of these men was _ pre- 
ferred by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton to those 
of the competent civilians who were so 
strongly opposed to it. What would be 
the state of the Government of this 
country if we had an Administration 
like that? If Lord Wolseley had 
taken the advice which Cromwell 
formerly gave, and came here and 
said, ‘‘Remove that Mace,” under 
these circumstances he could take 
his two army corps and go with them 
wherever he liked, and spend our money 
as he pleased. But even then the paral- 
lel would not be complete, unless the 
English Government went for six months 
in each year to Monte Carlo instead of 
remaining in London. That, unfortu- 
nately, is what the Government of 
India does. A Governor goes to India 
who really knows nothing of the people 
in and who are paying the 
taxation of the whole country, and at 
Simla dreams constantly of ambitious 
military enterprise, when he should be 
thinking of the economising of the vast 


|sums of money which the people of 


India annually give for the government 
of India. The right hon. Member icr 


patch of Sir Henry Fowler in 1894, 1) Wolverhampton says that what he sanc- 


must say that the explanation 
that is very weak indeed. As 
matter of fact, in the dispatch from the 


of | tioned in Waziristan was not the same 
&/thing which happened at Chitral, but I 
\think it is just the same thing. He did 


Government of India upon which the late not recall the forces, as he ought to have 


Secretary of State acted, the proposal 


|done long before. 


He allowed the fore2 


was that a strong military post should|to remain there, while if he had studied 


be established permanently in Waziri- 
stan, and the right hon. Gentleman, in 
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Indian history he might have known 
the situation there must leak out, and 
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disaster might result. I do not think 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton has 
come very well out of this controversy, 
and we must put the responsibility upon 
the Members opposite for the lamentable 
result of bringing on the miserable war. 
This war has been one of the most futile 
and one of the most inglorious that ihe 
British Army has ever been engaged in, 
and it is appalling to think of the loss 
of life and treasure that has been caused 
by what may be described as the utterly 
futile policy of a Government in sending 
an army to invade a country, and nez- 
lecting their obvious duty. Instead o7 
clearing the Khyber Pass, as they ought 
to have done, they leave that closed, and 
take all the forces they can possibly get 
for service down to other parts of the 
country of the Afridis, to effect repri- 
sals on them there. I do not know any 
war that has infused such a feeling of 
disgust as this war has done in the mind 
of the English people, who distrust the 
generalship of these engaged, and asked 
when was it to come to an end, and when 
was peace to be restored. Now, I think 
the Secretary of State has taken a very 
statesmanlike view of what ought to be 
done in the dispatch which he has 
written on the subject. He has negatived 
the desire of the Indian Government to 
exact taxation from these tribesmen. 
These men have nothing left in the world 
but their courage, their arms, and their 
indey.endence, and you propose to take 


away from them everything they have | 


left. That is the proposal of the mili- 
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policy of Lord Beaconsfield, but that was 
a Forward policy, and was a straightfor- 
ward and intelligible policy as well. This 
Forward policy has no claim to such a 
designation. It is a pottering policy, and 
does not do any good to anyone. If we 
were threatened with an invasion, the 
natural proceeding for us to adopt would 
be to strengthen our fleets, and watch 
those spots where such an invasion was 
likely to take place, and not send our 
ships by ones and twos to watch every 
port in Great Britain, but instead of try- 
ing to command the trade routes and 
strategetic positions in India, we have 
spread our forces over a territory some 
800 miles in length, and 300 in depth. 
That is the Forward policy which has 
| been pursued in India. I should be glad 
to quote Lord Roberts again, as to the 
course that ought to be adopted by an 
intelligent and statesmanlike Govern- 
ment in India. In his book published 
last year he denies that the holding of 
all these small passes is of any real im- 
portance, because any army operating 
against India must come through the 
Khyber Pass— 

“ Although small parties of the enemy might 
come by other passes, the main body of a 
force operating towards India is bound to 
advance by the Khyber.”—(foberts, vol. 2, 
p. 407.) 

That is very important. There 
is a Forward policy if you like. The 
keystone of our policy in India and 
all our negotiations there is—we control 
Afghanistan. We are determined to 





tary party in India. But the noble Lord 
has put his foot down wisely and firmly 
He has decided that the terms given to 
these tribesmen shall be generous, and 


that every effort shall be made to wipe | 


out the jealousy and animosity that is 
spread among them owing to the Durand 
Agreement, which has done so much mis- 
chief, and I hope we shall have more ap- 
preciation from the Front Opposition 
Benches than we had from their speakers 
to-night. With regard to the Frontier 
policy again, what ought to be done? 
What is the line we ought to take with 
regard to it? It is idle, in my opinion, 
to talk of a Forward or a Backward 
policy, and bring up the names of those 
who have long since gone. In 1881, 
I am not ashamed to say it, I was one 
who was in agreement with the Forward 


continue that in our’ sphere of 
| influence. We have been _indis- 
| creet, and we have allowed the Ameer 
jto found factories to make ammu- 
|nition and arms. We have given him 
|power over all the neighbouring coun- 
| tries, and have given him large subsidies. 
And what did we get from him in re- 
turn? A few expressions of friendship in 
the war, which did not prevent some of 
his subjects from aiding the Afridis ; and 
there is no doubt a great many of the 
arms used against us in the war came 
through Afghanistan. That is the state 
of things now, and I think the day is not 
far distant when we shall regret the way 
in which we scuttled out of Kandahar. 
What is the result of that policy? The 
Ameer is still setting his face against us, 
and imposing heavy duties on all things 
coming from British India, and is actually 
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diverting from India the tea trade which 
used to go through to Central Asia by 
way of Afghanistan, and which now 
goes through the Russian port of 
Batoum,. and so through to Cen- 
tral Asia. Why should we allow our 
pampered ally any longer to block the 
way of civilisation? We must have 
trade opened up through Central Asia 
for the benefit of India and of this coun- 
try, and we might make a railway in a 
few years up to Kandahar for the 
purpose. Why should we not make 
an arrangement with Russia on those 
lines? Would it not be more honest on 
the part of England to go and say we 
are prepared to meet you either in peace 
or in war, but we think Asia is big enough 
for us both, and so we are prepared to 
assist in the development of that country 
for the exploiting of trade of the two coun- 
tries? I say the time has come when we 
should try and make some definite 
arrangement with Russia for the perma- 
nent benefit of both countries. Now, just 
a few words as to the latter part of the 
Amendment which has been put forward. 
It is said it is desired to put a stop t 

this aggressive policy in order to secure 
good government in India. You cannot 
secure good government without you 
have sound finance. That is everything : 
and I do not think the noble Lord and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at all 
appreciate the state of the financial ques- 
tion in India. It is said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that it is 
flourishing, and that India does not want 
any money, but, in answer to a question, 
he stated that we had only been able 
to keep up the artificial standard ther 

by stopping the exchange with England. 
That is a state of things that will not 
improve, but, on the contrary, go from 
bad to worse. I must say I think it 
would be far better for the Government 
to face the situation, and to secure good 
government by granting a subsidy to « 
people who are in such trouble and dis- 
tress as the people of India have been 
during the last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that cannot be, but i 
should say that India is, in my opinion, 
the only one of our possessions abroad 
that remains amenable to the Imperial 
Parliament, and, in my _ opinion. 
is worth more to us than all the self- 
governing Colonies put together, and I 
am bound to say that, if we asked the 
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European countries, they would be will- 
ing to give all they possessed for one- 
tenth of our interest in India, and I 
think it would be an act of great magna- 
nimity, worthy of a great nation, if we 
were to give financial relief to 
India in her present great necessity. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): With regard to a question which 
has been alluded to to-night, I venture 
to hope we have heard the last of the 
charge of breach of faith. I have en- 
deavoured injthe constituency I repre- 
sent to state in public that I did not 
myself consider that the charge could be 
substantiated to the full, and that it 
ought never to have been brought for- 
ward at all. With regard to Chitral, that 
is very important, no doubt, but we must 
not conclude, as was concluded by my 
hon. and learned Friend, that it can be 
said to mean all the question, The 
causes of this outbreak evidently lie 
deeper and much ‘wider than that. If 
we want to look for any particular cause 
which contributed to the trouble I think 
we must fix it by looking at the Agree- 
ment. No doubt a similar policy must 
have been going on before that. But 
you find it focussed in the Durand Agree- 
ment. Those who framed it had no idea 
of the consequences which would ensue 
from it. Its interpretation by the tribes 
has been a good deal the cause of many 
of the troubles that have arisen. Of 
course, the Government of India, in the 
dispatches of 1894, distinctly said that 
they considered that the Durand Agree- 
ment not only enabled them to lay down 
posts of delimitation but gave them an 
opportunity of introducing a better sys 
tem of more effective control or direc- 
tion. That system was introduced into 
various parts. If we had any doubt upon 
it it was made perfectly clear by the 
masterly minute of three distinguished 
members of the Council of India, who 
show that the Durand Agreement does 
not impose any particular obligation to 
take a course of action on the part of 
the Government of India. We must see 
that there was sufficient general cause 
for the outbreaks that have occurred. I do 
not think it is possible, considering the 
past history of all these negotiations, 
for one party to make out a much better 
case than the other. I think both sides 
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have been committed pretty well to the 
policy pursued during the past dozen or 
more years. It is of much greater im- 
portance to endeavour to consider in| 
this Debate and at this time what should 
be done in the present and in the future 
with regard to the frontier policy of the 
North-West of India. The noble Lord, in 
his dispatches which he has amplified 
to-night, has laid down a certain line of 
policy which he thinks the Indian 
Government ought to adopt in the 
future. I think we may take it that it 
will come to this, that we insist upon 
opening up and keeping open the Khyber 
Pass, and with regard to the other 
various movements that have been made 
in the other tribal territories the Indian 
Government is to go forward as little 2s 
possible, and as much as possible to sit 
where it is. I think that is the general 
conclusion, that we insist upon reopen- 
iag and keeping open the Khyber Pass for 
trade in future, and that in regard to the 
immediate districts between the Khyber 
and Baluchistan the Indian Government 
is to go forward as little as possible, and 
as far as practicable to remain exactly 
where it is. Now, there is one point 
which has been alluded to, and that is 
the question of expense. It was said 
there that one guiding principle which 
should be observed in any political move- 
ment is whether the advantages to be 
obtained would be worth the money to 
be expended, and the Government of 
India was called upon to send an esti- 
mate of the cost of Frantier defence, in- 
cluding all charges for tribal services and 
all financial considerations. I hope that 
4 full and complete statement will soon 
be laid before this House of the total 
charge to England’s revenues upon the 
Frontier Policy that has. been pursued 
during the past 10 years, at any rate 
since the Afghan War. There should be 
given the full total, not merely of the 
actual cost, but also the subsequent cost 
of the administration of the various 
territories that have been annexed or 
semi-annexed. The subject of military 
expenditure, of course, has been befor2 
the Commission, and amongst the officials 
who came before us were Lord Roberts 
and Lord Lansdowne. They set out in 
considerable detail what they considered 
to be the new Frontier policy and its 
advantages over the previous policy. 
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We questioned them on the subject of 
expenditure. Their reply was this: they 
believed that in the long run the new 
policy would be the most effective and 
would be cheaper, that although the 
expedition cost more it was more 
thorough, and there was less likelihood 
of expeditions being necessary in future. 
When these noble Lords and great 
authorities on the subject volunteered 
these statements in support of their 
views it was no longer ago than last 
April, and yet at no period had the 
Frontier appeared in a more quiet state 
or was there less likelihood of trouble 
on the Frontier. That will eventually, 
perhaps, make us pause in accepting too 
blindly the recommendations of expert 
authorities on the subject, or, in fact, 
upon other subjects. Now, before I pass 
from the question of expenditure I should 
like to allude to a question touched upon 
by my hon. Friend below, whether India 
ought to bear the whole expense of these 
operations now going on. I think it is 
perfectly clear that if there has been an 
error of policy committed, which has led 
to this Frontier trouble, we cannot fairly 
put the blame exclusively upon the 
Indian Government and let India bear 
the whole cost of the operations. The 
general question of policy has been re- 
ferred home from time to time to the 
Government here, and it has been 
authorised and sanctioned by both 
Liberal and Conservative Members, aud 
not only have general questions of policy 
been so referred from time to time, but 
even particular matters of military 
policy. There is a further ground on 
which India may claim on the Imperial 
Exchequer. In one of the minutes drawn 
up by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick he stated 
that the only justification for a policy 
such as this was that its cause and origin 
must be Imperial considerations, that as 
far as purely Indian matters were con- 
cerned there was no need for taking 
action such as was contemplated. If the 
sole and predominant and guiding motive 
was Imperial considerations affecting the 
Empire at large, I think India has a 
very fair claim on the Imperial Evx- 
chequer to bear a fair share of the 
burden. If we call the tune, we must 
pay the piper, or, at any rate, part of 
the price. I do not urge this at all as 
a dole to the Indian Exchequer. I would 
urge such a tribute, not as a dole, but 
[Fifth Day. 
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as a matter of right to the Indian Ex- 
chequer, and say that it might be made 
a matter of legal procedure. The right 
hon. Gentleman. the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, stated that the cause of 
all the trouble was that this was not 
a Frontier, but a military policy, and 
that generally the strong weight of mili- 
tary considerations had led to it. Partly 
I agree with that. I agree with him that 
it is extremely difticult to counteract the 
weight of military opinion of military 
circles in India. 1 agree with him in 
this, that the only method of counter- 
acting it is to increase the interest of 
Parliament at home in the subject and to 
increase the power of Parliament. I do 
not know any method of doing it except 
through the House of Commons. Long 
ago, when the Government of India 
Act was passed, there was a clause put 
into it which was intended to meet—I 
don’t say cases like this, but cases of 
a similar character—namely, in regard 
to the expenditure of public money out- 
side the Frontiers of India. That has 
been interpreted in various ways, and 
its operation has been largely restricted. 
It has been interpreted in such a way 
that it was able to apply to expeditions 
over sea. But I believe that is an arti- 
ficial interpretation of the Act of Par- 
liament. I desire also to point out to 
the House, that we have now two Fron- 
tiers of India. We have got—as some 
describe it—a technical Frontier for 
legislative purposes, and outside that we 
have another Frontier, which apparently 
is not the technical Frontier of legis- 
lative purposes. It ought to be made 
clear that the Frontier of India has a 
limit over which we claim that no Power 
shall exercise any other authority, and 
within which we shall have certain mili- 
tary stations. There ought to be some 
legislation, or ordinance of that sort, by 
which it should be provided, that, in all 
military expeditions outside the legisla- 
tive boundary of India, the Imperial 
Government primd facie should have to 
pay part of the charge, and if the Home 
Government knew that they had to pay 
part of the charge, they would be very 
much more careful before they ventured 
to allow such expenditure as was recently 
incurred. I do not propose to be able 
to speak with any knowledge or authority 
upon some of the wider questions that 
have been laid before the House, but I 
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agree with those who have gone before 
that this is the very moment for dealing 
widely with the subject, and that we 
should have an authoritative declaration 
from the House of Commons as to the 
lines on which the policy ought to be 
directed to India in the future. 


Sir J. DICKSON POYNDER (Wilts, 
Chippenham): As one who has very 
recently traversed a very considerable 
portion of the North-West Frontier, | 
may claim to have some knowledge of 
the subject. My sole object in rising 
this evening, is to offer my very respect- 
ful, but most strenuous support to the 
Government, who, in my humble opinion, 
have, during the last six months, been 
the object of the most unwarranted and 
persistent charges against them. ever 
since these Frontier troubles took place. 
I am bound to say that, in my judgment, 
the very weighty and powerful speech 
made by the Secretary of State in reply 
to the very eloquent, but I can hardly 
say powerful, speech of the Proposer of 
the Amendment, has not been suffi- 
ciently answered. There are two 
charges brought against the Government. 
There are two chief causes for these 
lamentable and disastrous Frontier con- 
flicts. It is said, first, that these con- 
flicts have been due, in a large measure, 
to the reversal of policy of the late 
Government, and the retaining of the 
occupation of Chitral. The second 
charge is that it has been the Conserva- 
tive Party that has been responsible 
generally for a disturbing Forward policy. 
I would ask the indulgence of the House 
for one or two remarks upon these two 
points. Surely these conflicts have not 
been due to the fact that Chitral has 
been occupied by a garrison, and that 
this road has been maintained from 
Peshawar to Chitral. It is perfectly 
true that there have been very formid- 
able and disastrous engagements. Com- 
munication takes place along the range 
of the Malakand, and along the Swat 
Valley. But any one who has studied 
closely the dispatches will agree with 
me that that insurrection was not 
one honestly started by the inhabitants 
along the Swat Valley. The dispatches 
have fairly gone to show that in the 
first place they were started by Mad 
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Mullah, who has been notorious for his 
fanaticism. By his incitement he suc- 
ceeded in inflaming two particular tribes 
at some considerable distance from the 
Swat Valley. Those who read the dis- 
patches closely will see that it was only 
very reluctantly that the inhabitants of 
the Swat Valley were induced to join 
in that insurrection. The rulers of the 
Swat Valley did their best to dissuade 
the inhabitants against joining. I am 
bound to say, from my own experience, 
two years ago, travelling as I did in the 
distinguished company of Major Deane, 
that I could not help noticing the pecu- 
liarly friendly and amiable spirit of the 
natives of that valley. The country 
around Chitral was conspicuous from end 
to end by its absence of any kind of 
disorder. Therefore I humbly and re- 
spectfully protest against the allegation 
brought by the Opposition against the 
Government, that it was due to that road 
being made that this insurrection has 
taken place. It was due solely and en- 
tirely to that spirit which pervades the 
tribes, when these Mullahs preach a pro- 
paganda of Mahomedan fanaticism. A 
‘ery significant remark was made in 
another place by Lord Kimberley, which 
I took a particular note of. In alluding 
to this subject, he said that Chitral had 
been in the past, and he supposed would 
always be in the future, what he termed 
a post of observation. In my 
opinion, I consider it very much 


by, partly by the Government of India 
and partly by the ruler of a neighbour- 
ing State. I believe that in the years 
to come there will really be no additional 
expense to the Government of India. I 
would now say a word as to the second 
allegation which is brought against the 
Government. I think it has been shown 
in this Debate already that the Forward 
policy is not the sole property of the 
Conservative Party. The Mover of this 
Amendment attempted to argue that 
this Forward policy was their creation, 
but the Secretary of State has clearly 
shown to us this evening that it has 
been the gradual development of British 
policy for the last 15 or 17 
years.. I think you may start the 
Forward policy at the date when the 
English Government decided to place 
Abdur Rahman on the throne of Afghan- 
istan. When he was put upon that 
throne, there were agreements by which 
“from henceforth” the British Govern- 
ment undertook to protect that ruler 
against any foreign invasion. From that 
date was started what has been known 
up to now as the initiation of the policy 
of a buffer State. Now, the bugbear of 
a Russian invasion has often been 
laughed at by hon. Members opposite, 
but the House has only to cast back its 
recollection to the year 1885, when that 
bugbear became so nearly realised. It 
nearly developed into a serious conflict, 
and the Government of India recog- 


better to have a strong force there in| nised at that date that it was necessary 
order to make impossible for the future| to push forward troops, and for the 


the punitive expeditions which have be 


first time recognised the difficulties they 


come so common in that part of our| had to contend: with in pushing those 
Empire. But one of the chief charges| troops forward. There was then no 


at the time of the making of that road 
was that the expense of maintaining it 


regular communication between Quetta 
‘/and the main base. It may be remem- 


would be too great. Before Chitral was} bered that. at that time troops had to 
garrisoned it was indirectly a post of} be pushed forward in those almost in- 
observation, and a very necessary post,| accessible regions, and the fearful diffi- 
in my opinion, because it commands one} culties of sending a large body of troops 
of the accessible parts of the Hindoo| with transport were then recognised for 
Khoosh. Before the garrisoning of Chit-| the first time. In 1885, beyond having 
ral it was under the control and super-| Peshawur, the Khyber Pass, and a few 
vision of Gilgit, which is itself a post of| outlying posts, with a small garrison 
observation or garrison on the northern] at Quetta, our Frontier, for all strategi- 
portion of India, and is also situated in|} cal purposes, was undefined; so from 
4 most difficult portion of the northern| that date you may trace the gradual 


part of India. It is utterly unprovided 


development of the Frontier. With that 


for with regard to cultivation, and it is} development great expense and loss of 
hecessary to bring all the transport there | life have been incurred ; but if the House 
along a most difficult road. That ex-| could realise the paramount importance 
pense has been defrayed, in years gone| of maintaining the passes, I cannot but 
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believe that they would desire to main-| 
tain them at any cost. In 1885, mili-| 
tary experts discussed carefully what in| 
the event of an invasion—for invasion} 
had then become almost a reality—| 
would be the best means to meet that. 
invasion. A few of the old school said 
it was better to remain behind the line 
of hills, but military experts almost 
unanimously decided that, to allow .a 
great and powerful nation to come, with 
the whole of their force, to the very 
confines of British India, to the line of 
the Indus, would be most dangerous and 
fatal to our Indian Empire. We main- 
tain our Indian Empire entirely by pres-| 
tige, backed up by a great military 
force, and if once the millions of natives 
who go to make up that nation should 
recognise that we were approaching a 
weak position, it would go very ill with| 
our future maintenance of that coun-| 
try. Therefore it was recognised by 
great military experts at that time that 
the line of the Indus would be 
a fatal line to decide upon, and 
ultimately they decided that the only 
place where we could meet an invading 
force would be in the centre of Afghani- 
stan. To make sure of that it was neces- 
sary to have three important bases. If 
an invader should come across the 
boundary on the Western side of Arghani- 
stan it would be immediately necessary 
that the Indian Government should 
throw forward their forces into three im- 
portant strategical points—from Kanda- 
har in the South to Cabul in the North. 
That means complete communication be- 
tween those points, and that has beea 
the gradual development of policy by 
this country, and I hope it will be the 
policy of the future. I am certainly one 
of those who approve of the evacuation 
of Candahar, because I think that in our 
present state of affairs we derive all the 
possible benefits of being posted in 
Kandahar without any of the additional 
expense involved in occupying great 
towns in a foreign country. Then there 
is the Tochi Valley. In my opinion, it 
is most important that that should be 
kept open. Then there is the Khyber 
Pass, of which we have heard so much 
during the last few months. In develop- 
ing a “Forward” policy it is impossible 
merely to confine yourselves to these 
three bases. One thing leads to another ; 
therefore it has been found necessary 
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from time to time to develop posts at 
intervals between the bases. I am not 
making any unnecessary attack against 
the Opposition this evening. The only 
question I ask of Gentlemen who are 
experts is, which place do they consider 
to be most efficacious to hold, Gwali or 
Chitral? When I was there two years 
ago the great tribes of the Ghilzais had 
been able to come down that Pass with- 
out having to stand constant and con- 
tinuous attacks from these pillaging 
robbers. That was due to the action from 
the Government, and I do think thes: 
attacks come with a peculiar ill-grace for 
those who so recently placed a large 
garrison upon our borders. These are 
my reasons for supporting the Govern. 
ment against the Amendraent. I con- 
sider that if such an Amendment as this 
were passed it would practically be a 
censure on the Government for faults 
which they have in no way committed, 
I believe that if the Amendment were 
passed—which it certainly will not be— 
it would be a most severe blow and dis- 
couragement to the distinguished body of 
civil officials who, by their untiring 
energy, are doing such good work for 
their country on our Indian borders ; and 
I believe also that it would be a most 
terrible blow to the splendid soldiers, 
both English and Native, who have been 
fighting in the interests of our Emp‘re 
during the last three or four months. 
This Amendment will not pass, I feei 
sure, but if it did it would strike a 
greater blow still, because it would send 
to our great Empire of India the messaze 
that England could no longer bear th: 
burden of the responsibility of Govern- 
ment, and you may be perfectly certain 
that such a message, disseminated as it 
would be by the vernacular Press, would 
be distorted and disfigured out of recog- 
nition. Therefore, I cannot help hoping, 
even now, that this Amendment may be 
withdrawn, because I consider that these 
matters of high Imperial moment should 
not be made the subject of the bandying 
of words across the floor of this House. 
We are all desirous of the maintenance 
of the prosperity of India, by which we 
retain in great measure our supre- 
macy among other nations, and it is only 
by keeping untouched the borders of that 
Empire that we shall still continue 
hold that supremacy. 
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*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): Although there 
is not much with which I can agree in 
the Speech of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Chippenham Division, I 
do most heartily with the desire he ex- 
pressed just before he resumed_his seat 
—that in the course of this Debate we 
should do more than bandy words across 
the floor of the House and vote in oppo- 
site lobbies. There must be many In- 
dependent Members of the House who 
will agree, in spirit at least, with the 
hon. Member for Cardiff, who unfortu- 
nately spoke when the House was almost 
empty. The hon. Gentleman took very 
strong objection to the treatment of this 
question as if it were a mere interchange 
of compliments, more or less friendly, 
between the two Front Benches; and he 
tried—and did his best from his point 
of view—to lay down certain principles 
which might be more useful for the 
future guidance of this country, in rela- 
tion to the Government of India, than 
anything which is likely to be gained by 
the mere bandying backwards and for- 
wards of Party repartee. The hon. 
Member for Cardiff traced almost all the 
evil that has arisen in connection with 
our Indian frontier to the Durand Agree- 
ment, but he did not succeed in disprov- 
ing the necessity for, or the wisdom 
of, that Agreement. I have in this 
House—it is two years ago now—con- 
demned very strongly one portion ot 
that Agreement, namely, that ‘elat- 
ing to  Kafiristan, which section 
handed over to the Ameer, and in effect 
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Ripon asked the Government to allow 
him to drop out of the agreement all 
the conditional part of his promise, and 
use words which would satisfy the 
Ameer ; and in February, 1883, he, after 
consultation here, informed the Ameer 
that the British Government had both 
the will and the power to make good its 
engagements to his Highness. In June, 
1883, the subsidy to the Ameer was in- 
crexsed on the distinct ground of the 
protection of his North-West Frontier ; 
and in March, 1885, Lord Granville, of all 
men one of the most peaceful politicians, 
described the agreement as one binding 
Her Majesty’s Government to regard as a 
hostile act any aggression on the Ameer’s 
territory. Now, those promises, which 
were made by Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, with the full knowledge of what 
they were doing, and with a full belief in 
the necessity of such engagements, were 
further fortified in 1885, when the Ameer 
came to India, and was received by the 
Viceroy. The Duke of Connaught, too, 
was present. That, of course, is a cir- 
cumstance which has no political impor- 
tance, but it may probably have had an 
effect on the mind of the Ameer. At 
that durbar it was publicly stated by 
the Ameer that the agreement with the 
British Government would assist him in 
repelling any foreign enemy. Now, it 
appears to me, as it has been put by my 
right hon. Friend, that those engage- 
ments with the Ameer were not entered 
into lightly, but were entered into with 
a full belief that they were necessary in 
the interests of the country; and I cer- 
tainly believe that they justified the 
Durand Agreement—always, as I have 
said, with the exception of that portion 





compulsorily converted to Mahomedanism|f it which dealt with Kafiristan. My 


the inhabitants of Kafiristan. But the 
very vehemence with which I ob-| 
jected to that portion of the Agreement | 
makes me the more inclined to agree with| 
the late Secretary for India—and I be-| 
lieve the present Secretary does not differ 
—with regard to the general necessity for 
some agreement, such as that known as 
the Durand Agreement. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. read to the House what purported 
to be and what was the original guarantee 
given to the Ameer, out of the discussion 
of which the Durand Agreement ulti- 
mately grew. In 1883—hbesides_ the 


promises given in 1880 and 1881—Lord 
LIT. 
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hon. and learned Friend who brought 
forward the Amendment. attacked in 
gentle terms what he called the “For- 
ward” Policy, and what my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
has called the Military Policy. If I may 
|a little question, in some respects, the 
|language which has been used, I do cer- 
| tainly blame one expression of the Mili- 
tary Policy. That is the policy of the 
present Commander-in-Chief, whose re- 
cent speech is, in my opinion, most un- 
| wise and. deserves the attention of this 
| House, to which the worst portion of it 
/has not been quoted—a portion which, I 
| fear, is calculated to do very great harm. 
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nation of this “Forward” or Military 
‘Policy I want to know what the policy 
is. We have heard of the “Forward” 
‘Policy and of the Military Policy, as 
contrasted with the Lawrence Policy, 
which has never been defined, and which, 
as far as any one has attempted to de- 
fine it to-night, fully deserves all that 
has been said of it, because no man in his 
senses would desire to convert the Indus 
into the frontier of India, and I 
want to ask some of my hon. Friends 
who speak with regard to the “ Forward” 
Policy to clear their minds, and tell the 
House what they understand is meant by 
it. For instance, take what the Secre- 
of State for India calls the Scinde Policy 
—but that is a Punjaub phrase and 
smells of heresy, so I would rather call it 
the Sandeman Policy. That Sandeman 
Policy has given us perfect peace over 
600 miles in a straight line—from the 
Gomul to Barjou on the Persian Fron- 
tier—600 miles in length of country. 
There used, some little time ago, 
to be stationed there a single com- 


pany of troops with two guns to 
control the whole of that enormous 
territory, but in recent years there 


has been no force there at all. I 
am bound to say that it is impossible to 
conceive anything more forward as a 
“Forward” Policy than that of Sir 
Robert Sandeman, but at the same time 
it is impossible to imagine anything 
which could be a more complete success ; 
and, therefore, by that example alone, 
we should adopt the usual and wise 
course of considering each case upon its 
merits. Another example of the “For- 
ward” Policy is the interpretation of the 
Durand Agreement as involving an in- 
creased control over the tribes which 
he between our own territory and that 
which comes within the sphere of in- 
fluence of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
As I have already said, I heartily attack 
one portion of the Durand Agreement, 
for I consider that it was a great mis- 
take—caused, probably, by want, on our 
part, of due consideration and knowledge 
—to hand over the Kafirs of the Hindu 
Khoosh to the Ameer of Afghanistan. 


The result was the extirpation of 
everything which did not turn Ma- 
homedan; and the result of that war 
of extermination no doubt  contri- 


buted greatly to arouse the fanati- 


cism of the tribes of the Swat Valley. | considered in detail. 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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But before I join in the general condem-’ 
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Still, I say the real question of moment 
here is to strictly consider what we 
intend to lay down as something like 
a policy for the. future. When I say 
a policy for the future, let me give an 
example. I do not wish to fall into 
the habit of making suggestions for our 
future guidance in language which is 
vague. I will take the Khyber as a test 
case. Do you intend to keep the Khyber 
open? If so, is not that “ occupation ”— 
to use the language of the Resolution? 
If you cannot keep open the Khyber by 
arrangements such as were made before, 
is not this an occupation of the territory 
of the tribes, and yet an occupation to 
which you must consent? The first 
words, too, of the Resolution attack the 
permanent military occupa*ion of Chit- 
ral, and the word “military” appears to 
imply that it would be possible to revert 
to the old system of a native agent sent 
from the Kashmir side. Sir Lepel 
Griffin appears to imagine that it would 
be possible to revert to the older system, 
and I should prefer it to the direct 
route that has been opened through the 
Swat Valley, which in itself is not a 
valley route and not a natural route. 
It is not the route by which Chitral 
was originally held, and by which it was 
in fact relieved, which was done by 
a very much older route. After 
condemning the military occupation and 
condemning the direct route of which I 
have spoken, the Amendment passes on 
to its main broad position as to 
the safety of India. Now, the noble Lord 
has already said what is meant by the 
word independence. I should prefer to 
accept the word independence in the ac- 
ceptation of the sense in which is is usually 
used. It has been. frequently said by 
the Government of India that respecting 
the independence of the tribes meant 
that they should return to their own sys- 
tem of tribal government, and should rule 
themselves as far as possible. With regard 
to the occupation of their territory, 
is it to be laid down as inevitable? We 
do not want to occupy the territory of 
these people except for purposes essel- 
tial to our rule. But steps which 
might be in the nature of an occupation 
or a partial occupation of the territory, 
of certain tribes must be explained. The 
“Forward” or Military Policy, which has 
been attacked in general terms, must be 
It has never been 
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applied in the Shabkdr districts, and 
the tribes of the Shabkdr have been 
British ever since 1849, and no “ For- 
ward” or Military Policy appears to have 
been applied on the Peshawar side. It 
has been a success in Baluchistan, and it 


has also been a success on that 
side of Hunza-Naga. Under the 
Sandeman system as applied in 


Baluchistan the whole district for a dis- 
tance of some 600 miles has been ruled 
in a state of perfect peace. The noble 
Lord says it has not acted well except 
in Baluchistan, and has failed in the case 
of the tribes further north. Now, the 
Sandeman system is a well-known system, 
and has been a success, keeping the peace 
in the Zhob, and there was no trouble 
there. That policy is capable of exten- 
sion further north, and we need not de- 
spair. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I do not call the Sandeman 
system a system at all. 


*Sir C. DILKE: He rejects the Sande- 
man system and prefers the Punjaub. 
If you have got the proper man there 
is no doubt that the Sandeman system 
is the proper system. It consists of mak- 
ing friends with the tribes, and picking 
out the best men among them and mak- 
them your friends. That is what Sande- 
man did. Now, the Punjaub system is 
to send out punitive expeditions, and I 
cannot approve of that system as a good 
system in itself. It was with grief that 
I heard the noble Lord to-night express 
himself that he had a desire to retain 
the Punjaub system. Here is an 
example of this Punjaub system, this 
particularly miserable war which may ke 
considered for a moment, though it was 
not mentioned in the Amendment that 
has been moved. The one matter which 
is in the minds of all is conspicuous by 
its absence. That has been the result 
of the Punjaub or sealed frontier 
system. Instead of knowing, as we 
should have done, what was going for- 
ward outside our frontier, the sealed 
frontier policy was adopted, and thus 
war has resulted in which 132 British 
officers have been killed and wounded, 
and.in which terrible suffering has been 
undergone. I regret that the Amend- 


ment was not in another shape, as we 
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then might have had a full debate upon 
this war which we are now engaged in. 
I do not now desirc to discuss it, but I 
do think that there are other circum- 
stances which have greatly affected the 
rising in the Afridi district. With regard 
to the future, having inflicted the punish- 
ment that we have on those tribes we 
have punished, the Amendment bids us 
leave them to themselves. It was on the 
23rd August that we were swept out of 
the Khyber. It was not until Septem- 
ber 21st that the Punjaub Government 
said that the Khyber Pass must be 
promptly re-opened, and three months 
passed after that before it was opened, 
or any attempt made to open it. 
Now, Sir, the real policy for us to con- 
sider is not this Resolution, but ithe 
policy which is to be adopted for the 
future. You have burned all these vil- 
lages, you have cut down the fruit trees 
of the people, and you have undone @ 
great deal of what was done by Colonel 
Warburton for some years past, and now 
you have got to heal the sore you have 
made. You cannot adopt the policy of 
the Resolution. The Mover of the Amend- 
ment must admit that you must keep 
open the Khyber Pass. But, Sir, when I 
say you cannot retire entirely from your 
position, though I regret the punitive 
expeditions which appear to be the only 
alternative, I do implore the Govern- 
ment not to make up their minds that 
the Sandeman policy is inapplicable 
to the North-Western Frontier, but do 
their best to find the men who will make 
that system a success there. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I think the state- 
ments made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite are of a boomerang character 
as regards his own side. Most of the 
statements of the hon. Member (Sir 
Charles Dilke) are characterised by a 
great deal of knowledge, and by a great 
deal of good sense, but they will not, 
I think, be altogether welcome to 
his Leaders on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench. The attack which has 
been made on the policy of the 
Government has been met with great 
success by the noble Lord who repre- 
sents the Indian Government here to- 
night ; therefore, I shall not attempt to: 
[Fifth Day. 
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go into detail upon the arguments which 
have been put before the House by the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced this de- 
troduced this debate, made a speech of 
bate. The hon. Gentleman who in- 
very much eloquence, adorned by a great 
deal of epigram, and a speech which, I 
am sure, will read very well when it is 
reported to-morrow. But, Sir, he ignored 
zome very important features as to the 
origin of these disturbances, which go to 
prove the necessity that has been 
imposed upon the Government of deal- 
ing vigorously with the difficulty on the 
North-Western Frontier. The hon. 
Gentleman in his speech ignored—or 
attempted to ignore—two of the most 
important points. He showed, by what 
he said, that he felt the force of these 
facts; he attempted to pass over them 
with the slightest notice. The two 
important considerations with regard 
to this outbreak on the North-Western 
Frontier are, first of all, the vicinity of 
the Russian Power to Chitral and to the 
North-Western Frontier of India in 
general; and the second is the agita- 
tion that has prevailed amongst 
Mussulmans throughout the East. The 
hon. Gentleman was quite in error in his 
statement that there were no signs of 
Mussulman agitation in India or else- 
where. There was a very serious out- 
break amongst Mussulmans near Cal- 
cutta last year. There was. the 
greatest possible agitation throughout 
the Mussulman population of the whole 
of India through 1897, caused by the 
anti-Turkish agitation in this country. 
Meetings were held in every large town, 
and resolutions of sympathy were passed 
with the Sultan of Turkey, which were 
communicated to the Sultan. That agi- 
tation not only existed in India, but it 
also was noticeable among the Mussul- 
mans under Russia, in Central Asia, and 
the Russians were obliged to reinforce 
their troops there in consequence of that 
agitation. The discipline of our Indian 
Army is splendid, and it will require a 

very great deal to create an outbreak 
amongst them. There was a general 
Mussulman agitation, and it was that agi- 
tation among the Musselman tribes along 
our North-Western Frontier which was, no 
doubt, the fertile ground for the fanati- 
cal outbreak that was stirred up by 
foreign agents. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, when he re- 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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ferred to the Mussulman excitement in 
India and on the Frontier, was perfectly 
justified by the facts. No doubt the 
cause of the Mussulman feeling in India, 
and on the Frontier, is due largely to our 
mistaken policy in the East. The out- 
break among the Pathan tribes is one 
of the evil fruits of the mistake we made 
in the East, a mistake which was begun 
by the right hon. Gentleman on that side 
of the House. who, in 1893, adopted a 
hostile policy towards Turkey, and drove 
our Ambassador at Constantinople into 
that fatal course—a course which he, fortu. 
nately, himself improved upon afterwards, 
One of the principal causes of this out- 
break in India has been the general stir 
and ferment throughout the Mussulmans 
of the East, which was caused by our 
policy of hostility. The hon, Gentleman 
might have been one of the Members of 
the Liberal Government twenty years ago 
from the style of his remarks upon the 
Russian proximity to India. Then the 
great lights of the Liberal Party used to 
prate about old women’s tales and old 
wives’ fables, and deride the danger of a 
Russian advance upon India. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed hardly to be awar> 
that the Russian forces, the Russian 
military power, and Russian agents 
are now within twenty miles of Chitral 
territory, just beyond the easiest pass 
through the Hindu Khoosh, a pass easily 
traversable by a hostile army coming to- 
wards India. .When the history of this 
campaign is written, it will be found that 
Russian agents were not unconcerned in 
the general disturbances which so sud- 
denly broke out on our Frontier. The 
hon. Gentleman evidently thinks that is 
a matter for derision. Does he think 
it unlikely that a great Power which has 
for many years directed all its 
efforts towards a movement upon 
our Indian Empire’ would _hesi- 
tate to employ one of the most 
obvious means open to it to stir 
up that fanaticism on the North-Western 
Frontier, especially when they found 
that our own Imperial policy had given 
them good ground for Mussulman dis- 
satisfaction ? Why should the Russian 
Power hesitate to use methods which 
every other Power has always adopted 
towards opponents? 


Mr. LEWIS WALTON (Leeds, South): 
That would be a breach of Treaty. 
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*Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
hon. Member reminds me that it would be 
a breach of Treaty. That is very much the 
argument of the ostrich which puts its 
head in the sand when pursued by its 
enemies. I could give the hon. Gentle- 
man a list of a dozen Treaties within the 
last 25 years which have _ been 
violated by Russia. I notice that 
the Leader of the Opposition smiled 
subject was mentioned, 
and when some hon. Gentlemen _be- 
hind me, by their inter- 
ruptions, suggested that it was pos- 
sible for the hon. Member for South 
Leeds to have shown too much 
faith in Russia. Why, Sir, has he for- 
gotten the way in which the Treaty of 
Paris was broken in 1871, when Russia 
tore up the Black Sea Clause and threw 
it in the face of the then Prime Minis- 
ter? Then Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues were in such an ignominious posi- 
tion that we were obliged to say privately 
to Russia— 


when _ this 


satirical 


“We don’t like the way in which you have 
torn up the Treaty, but if you will meet us 
at a Round Table, we will accept your viola- 
tion of the Treaty, and make it the inter- 
national law of Europe.” 


A chief point of this case is that by 
keeping at Chitral we are able to keep 
close observation upon this Treaty and see 
that Russia does not break the engage- 
ment which she has made to observe the 
new frontier line. Why, Sir, if we did with- 
draw our Frontier line 180 miles closer to 
Peshawar, how should we be able to pre- 
vent Russia from obtaining control over 
those tribes at Chitral and along the road 
to Chitral? The hon. Gentleman and 
his friends are evidently unaware that for 
centuries past the greatest possible in- 
citement to these tribes has been the 
prospect of a raid upon India. We 
are in possession of India, and we are at 
a great disadvantage, for we are on the 
defensive. We are obliged to protect our 
Indian subjects from the incursions of 
hostile tribes. But Russia, coming from 
the North, is able to offer to them the 
prospect of the loot of India. Nothing 
would be easier than for 
to gather them under her banner, not by 
attacking their independence, . but 
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by joining them with her, by offer- 
ing the prospect of the plunder of India. 
That is the danger against which we have 
to guard. As the Russian Frontier is now 
so close to ours, and as an alliance with 
these tribes would be of enormous advan- 
tage to Russia, we are obliged to fore- 
stall Russia, and see that our influence 
is predominant in these regions. All 
these vital facts are entirely ignored by 
ithe hon. Member for South Leeds. and 
those who support him. We were told by 
ithe hon. Member, and to a certain extent 
'by the late Secretary for India, that the 
'great preponderance of military opinion 
was in favour of the evacuation of Chit- 
ral. But when this is reduced to facts, 
|what does it come to? Who are the 
authorities who support this? There is 
| Lord Chelmsford, Sir John Adie, who 
for the last 20 years has been a most 
| persistent advocate of a backward policy 
| for India, and who, if he could have his 
pernicious way, would have brought 
| our Frontier back to the Indus, and would 
‘have even retreated to the rear of the 
|position. There is also Sir Lepel Griffin, 





i\who has always been fantastic in 
\his Indian views, and Sir Donald 
‘Stewart. The latter among _ these 


four is the only one of real weight. 
Sir Donald Stewart has always taken 
|a retrograde view in regard to our 
|Frontier, and though, no doubt, he 
|has excellent reasons for his view, yet, I 


|think his opinions may be easily 
joutweighed by those of even more 
|distinguished soldiers who have de- 


iclared themselves in favour of hold- 
jing Chitral. The hon. Gentleman who 
jmoved this Amendment made a great 
point as to the evacuation of Kanda- 
|har. Now, Sir, the evacuation of Kan- 
|dahar was conducted some 17 years ago, 
in 1881, and by a remarkable stroke of 
good fprtune for those who were in 
favour of the evacuation of Kandahar, the 
ruler of Afghanistan has turned out to 
be a man of remarkable power and ability. 
But for that fact the evacuation of Kan- 
dahar would have been one of the most 
disastrous steps ever taken by a British 
Government. And unless the present 
ruler of Afghanistan is succeeded by a 
man of equal ability, the evacuation of 
Kandahar will have to be undone directly 
he ceases te hold power in Afghanistan. 
T hope that period may long be postponed. 
The Afghans cannot hold together 
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except under a very strong ruler. 
The evacuation of Kandahar was con- 
trary to the best military and political ad- 
vice of the day, and it has only turned 
out a success owing to the fact that the 
present Ameer of Afghanistan is a man 
of most extraordinary force and ability. 
The Afghans themselves are incapable 
of union, and the withdrawal from Kan- 
dahar might soon have to be remedied. 
Therefore the argument used by the hon. 
Gentleman does not apply to the case 
of Chitral. The hon. Gentleman seems 
to think that he has replied to the 
arguments of the noble Lord when he 
said that there were only two arguments 
of any force—namely, the argument of 
British prestige and the argument of the 
danger from Russia. We do not expect 
Members on that side of the House to 
think much of British prestige. [‘ Oh, 
oh!”] If not, why did the hon. 
Gentleman sneer at the argument? 
Why have they sneered at it for 
the last 25 years! I have _ never 
heard the word “prestige” used in this 
House or in the country but what it has 
been sneered at by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
quoted the Duke of Devonshire. 


He 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: That 
may be so; but he quoted the Duke of 


Devonshire in his unregenerate days. 
He quoted the Duke of Devonshire when 
he was the Marquis of Huntingdon—when 
he was under the influence of right hon. 


Gentlemen opposite. I do not know 
whether he quoted the Duke of Devon- 
shire accurately, but I am quite certain 
that the Duke of Devonshire would not 
despise, or affect to despise, the impor- 
tance of prestige to the British power in 
India. I am dealing fairly with the hon. 
Member in this matter. The hon. 
Gentleman ridiculed the idea of British 
prestige in the mouth of the noble Lord. 
(Mr. Lawson Walton dissented.) Well, 
if he did not mean to ridicule the idea 
that British prestige is of importance, I 
did not understand him. It is of the 
first importance. We hold India with a 
small army 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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Mr. J. LAWSON WALTON : I did not 
ridicule the idea of British prestige. [| 
only pointed out that prestige was better 
preserved by looking after our own fron- 
tier, rather than by creating outposts be 
yond them. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Now 
I understand what the hon. Gentleman 
meant. He meant that after a British 
agent had been besieged in Chitral, and 
after the Russian frontier had advanced 
within 20 miles of Chitral territory, and 
after we had sent a large force to re 
deem British prestige and restore our 
power there, our prestige was better sup- 
ported by retiring 180 miles within our 
own frontier, and leaving all those tribes 
to come under the influence of Russia. 
That my answer to whut the hon. 
Gentleman says. But there is a differ- 
ence between us as to the maintenance 
of prestige. Prestige is really the secret 
of our power in India. We rule India, 
with its 250 millions or 280 millions of 
people, with only 70,000 British bayonets, 
and we must maintain our prestige 
in order to do that. The hon. 
Gentleman and his friends speak of 
these barbarous tribes as if these 
operations were a mere farce—as if 
we should allow them to come in- 
side our frontier and commit mur- 
der and outrage, and then go away and 
not be punished; and my hon. Friend 
the Member for one of the divisions of 
Edinburgh (Sir L. Melver), whom 
I do not see in his place, made 
the same mistake. He made a very 
clever speech the other  night—a 
very interesting speech, and a _ speech 
which showed that he knew all the geo- 
graphical and ethnological surroundings 
and the practical condition of these 
tribes. (Sir Lewis McIver _ here 
entered the House.) I am glad to 
see my hon. Friend here. I was remind- 
ing the House of what an interesting 
speech he made, and how full of local 
colour and knowledge it was. But the 
hon. Baronet answered his own speech. 
He told us, in graphic language, of the 
predatory and murderous habits of these 
tribes. But he quite forgot that the 
natural conclusion of all this was that our 
frontier could not remain quiet whilst 
these tribes indulged in their plundering 
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incursions, and that it was absolutely 
necessary for the British frontier force 
to put down these raids and to restore 
order amongst these wild tribes. That 
is the effect of our influence, as Sir 
George White said in a very remarkable 
speech, which, of course, the Leader of 
the Opposition sneered at. The boun- 
daries of civilisation and barbarism can- 
not remain co-terminous without bar- 
barism ruining civilisation or civilisa- 
tion overcoming barbarism. It is per- 
fectly impossible that our civilised fron- 
tier can remain exposed to the preda- 
tory inroads of these tribes without 
counter movements being made to bring 
these tribes to a sense of order—to esta- 
blish good government and peace instead 
of anarchy. That has always been the 
fact; and when you take into con- 
sideration the dangers arising from 
the barbarism of these wild tribes, 
and when you couple that with the 
dangers arising from the intrigues and 
hostility of the Great European Powers, 
you will see why it is that a Forward 
policy is necessary. Several impor- 
tant moves in the Forward policy 
have been put down to the oppo 
site side. I do not attach much 
value to that fact; it is the tu quoque 
argument—the argumentum ad homi- 
nem. The noble Lord used it with great 
effect, and he was justified in using :t, 
because nothing could have been worse 
than the policy of the Opposition during 
the Recess, when they tried to make 
Party capital out of our military 
difficulties—out of what is really a 
great Imperial question. The fact is 
that the Indian Frontier cannot stand 
still. It is impossible to maintain the 
Indian Frontier where it was 20 years, 
10 years, or even five years ago. By the 
Durand Agreement certain tribes were 
placed under British influence, and we 
are responsible, to a certain extent, for 
the good conduct of these tribes. We 
are responsible for it, and we cannot 
avoid the responsibility. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite made a most remark- 
able point in a very striking speech 
when he put the argument about the 
Khyber Pass. We are responsible to a 
large extent for keeping the Khyber Pass 
free, andif we keep the Khyber Pass free 
we must interfere with the independence 
of these tribes. It is an absolutely un- 
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answeravle argument, and it represents 
the facts of the case. The truth is that 
our first duty is to maintain the security 
of India. That is absolutely our first 
duty; and to maintain the security of 
India we have to do two things: we 
have to guard our Frontier against the 
incursions of these wild, valiant, war- 
like tribes, and we have to see that these 
warlike tribes do not fall under the in- 
fluence or the domination of another 
great Power. In order to do that we 
may have to move forward, we may hav: 
to move forward in order to obtain strate- 
gical points. No one advocates inter- 
ference with the local self-government 
of these people, but the establishment 
of a road to Chitral, the building of forts 
at Malakand and Chakdara, by no meana 
interferes with the tribal independence 
of the people who live along the road. 
It may be that they thought that we in- 
tended interfering with them. But time 
will prove to them they can fully maia- 
tain their independence in spite of our 
forts and in spite of our garrisons. The 
hon. Gentleman thought he made a great 
point by stating that along this road five 
regiments were stationed; but what is 
that along a road 180 miles in length? 
Does the hon. Gentleman think that the 
tribes living along the high road are to 
benefit both by the freedom and 
trade of that road and also main- 
tain their tribal independence? They 
were misled by the agitators, and where 
these people came from it is not difficult 
to imagine. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Ireland. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: It is 
not difficult to imagine where the impulse 
came from that stirred up these tribes. 
But, Sir, the idea that the establishment 
of this road. and the garrisoning of these 
forts must interfere with the self-govera- 
ment of these tribes is a gross mistake. 
We are equally bound to see, under 
our political and military obligations, that 
these tribes are preserved from falling 
under the rule or influence of our great 
rival in Central Asia. I hold that 
the policy of the Government has been 
directed towards that object; that it 
has been successful in its aims, and that 
it ought to be supported by this House. 
The conduct of the campaign is totally 
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different from the policy of the Govern- 
ment. I am not prepared to criticise the 
conduct of the campaign. I believe that 
we have had to deal with a country of 
exceptional difficulty, and with a popula- 
tion of remarkable courage, armed to an 
extent they have never been armed be- 
fore, and possibly led by superior leaders. 
But whether that campaign has been 
successful or not has nothing whatever 
to do with the policy of the Government. 
The policy of the Government must be 
to secure these Frontier tribes from fall- 
ing under the influence of our opponents, 
it must be such as will enable us to de- 
fend India in the most _ successful 
way, and for that reason I am 
prepared to cordially support Her 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion. 
*Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, Cocker- 
mouth): Mr. Speaker, I will not detain 
the House long with the few remarks I 
this subject. This 
House, as we know, represents the people 
of three kingdoms, but it must not be 
forgotten that, while we represent our 
ccenstituents and electors, we are also 
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have to make on 


trustees of India. I believe it is true that 
one elector in Great Britain has more 
direct influence over the public affairs 
of India than all the 180,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of that country. If that be true, it 
throws a great responsibility on the Mem- 
bers whom the electors of this country 
have selected to sit in this House. We 
are each responsible for how we speak 
and how we vote on Indian questions, 
whether the money which will be called 
for for these warlike operations in India 
is to be paid by us or by the people of 
India. I, Mr. Speaker, am to a certain 
extent an outsider, and I am not going 
to indulge in any tu quoque to-night. 
We have had a good deal of that, but 
tu quoques are not convincing. 
had one front Bench firine shots at the 
other front Bench, and trying to allocate 
the responsibility for the Forward Policy, 
but, so far as I could understand it, they 
came to the conclusion that the whole 
thing arose through Lord Cross. Mr. 
Sneaker, my point is this—whoever was 
responsible for this business in the first 
instance, it is now a very serious and a 
very alarming one. We have heard it 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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said to-night that we are carrying on this 
war with 70,000 men. It is all very weil 
to talk about the gallantry of our troops 
—we ‘all admire their gallantry—but 
they have not accomplished much. So 
far as I can understand the accounts of 
these battles, which have been given 
from time to time, our soldiers seem to 
be marching into some impregnable 
place and getting out again with all 
speed. We must remember, Mr. Speaker, 
when we talk about these people being 
rebels—and I object to that term, for 
they are not rebels—+that the only legal 
instrument we have, so far as I can un- 
derstand it, is the Durand Agreement, 
which was gained entirely over their 
heads. It was made with the Ameer. 
These tribes are independent, they were 
independent, and I believe they will con- 
|tinue to be independent ; and when we 
j talk about the Frontier War we must 
| always remember this, Mr. Speaker, that 
[these wars and raids are being carried 
|on beyond the Frontier. It is not a Fron- 
| tier war ; it is a war beyond the Frontier. 
| We have been for the last six months 
| fighting with these people. How have 
| we been fighting them! We have been 
| making raids on them, burning their vil- 
|lages, stealing their cattle, destroying 
| their crops, and, most barbarous of all, 
| destroying their fruit trees. What has 
|taken place has been horrible. I wonder 
what this House would say, or what the 
people of this country would say, if the 
Russians or the Turks were carrying on 
these proceedings. We should have every 
newspaper in the country denouncing the 
barbarism of their conduct; we should 
have the Poet Laureate extolling these 
men, and saying how— 





“They fought till every rock and mountain 
cave, 





| Was freedom’s home or glory’s grave.” 


| What 


volves. 


in- 
worst 
loss 


all this 
not the 
the cruel 
How many 


fearful cost 
And that 
or. it; Look at 
of officers and men. 
hearts have been broken, how many 
homes have been wrecked and _ lives 
blighted in the Kingdom as the result of 
the war? When we see all this going on 
we must feel that, unless thcre is some 
absolute and unavoidable necessity ior 
doing these things, we are permitting a 
hideous and horrible crime in waging 
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I think everybody who speaks 
subject is entitled to 

words of the  procla- 
mation issued when the expedi- 
tion was made to Chitral. Ia 
that Proclamation it was stated that— 


this war. 
on this 
quote the 


“The sole object of the Government of India 
is to put an end to the present and prevent 


any future unlawful aggression on Chitral terri- | 


tory, and as soon as this object has been at- 
tained the force will be withdrawn.” 


Is there any Member of this House who 
thinks that making military roads and 
erecting permanent forts is carrying out 
that Proclamation? If there is, he is not 
worth arguing with. Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain said— 

“To make a military road, and to expect to 
keep it open without coming into collision with 


the tribesmen, is, to my mind, devoid of 
reason.” 


I do not suppose that the whole of these 
miserable proceedings arose on account 
of our breach of faith in regard to Chit- 
ral, but we are entitled to say that that 
breach of faith was one of the contribu- 
tory reasons for this turmoil on the fron- 
tier. And what is it all over? I will 
quote again, this time from Sir Lepel 
Griffin, who, in the 7imes, says— 


“This policy consists in spending a quarter 
of a million annually on a post of defence and 
observation which defends and _ observes 
nothing, and on the maintenance of a road 
which leads nowhere.” 


I think that is a very strong condemna- 
tion of the policy, coming, as it does, 
from a supporter of the Government. 
Who are the great authorities—and we 
must go by authority in this matter— 
who have supported, and who support, 
this policy? The first is Lord Roberts— 
we all know the great name of Lord 
Roberts—but who are the other three 
who, so far as I have seen, support this 
policy? They are Lord Lansdowne, the 
noble Lord the Secretary for India, and 
my right hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, all of whom are 
civilians. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: What policy are you referring 
to? 


Sir W. LAWSON: Your policy. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 





INDIA: I will stick to what I say, but I 


| object very much to be made responsible 


for what other people say. 

Sim W. LAWSON: 
Lord himself, and do all these people, 
| prove of this policy, or do they not? I 
‘think I am entitled to say they do. We 
| We are told in this House 


Does the noble 
ap- 


/can all read. 


ithat we civilians don’t understand these 


| matters. My point is, that three of 
'these people who have been most pro- 
|minent in advocating this business. are 
civilians. My right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, is the 
| civilist of civilians on foreign affairs. 
| Common sense has a good deal to do with 
| this. We can judge, from a common- 
| sense point of view, how these things are 
| carried on. It seems to me that to go 
|into a wasp’s nest—which this war prac- 
tically is—is one of the most ridiculous 
things we could do. It is a sort of 
lunacy. It is what our Irish friends call 
“Saying good morning to the devil.” 
The hon. Gentleman who just sat down 
alluded to the Duke of Devonshire in the 
old days before, to use the hon. Mem- 
| ber’s own words, his grace had fallen 
| from his high estate. I remember a de- 
— which waited upon the Duke of 

evonshire, who was then Lord Harting- 
ton. It was a grand deputation. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Hear, 
hear! 


Simm W. LAWSON: Yes, it was com- 
posed of all the jingoes and _fili- 
busterers in the Kingdom. When I 
think of what took place then, I always 
think it was one of the finest incidents 
in the career of the noble Lord. After 
listening to the deputation, he got up 
in that delightful, common-sense way of 
his, and said— 


“ Gentlemen—the first question is, what right 
have we got to be there?” 
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That is an observation which should be 
considered by this House. I remember a 
phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s, which was 
very much quoted at the time, in which 
he talked about political economy veing 
banished to Saturn. In these latter 
days, not political economy, but political 
morality, has been banished into infinite 
space. I was very much struck by some 
lines that Mr. Frederick Harrison quoted 
in a speech of his the other day. 
ran as follows— 


They 


“There is no law of God or man, 
That England need obey. 

Take what you can, and all you can, 
And keep it while you may.” 





I do not know where Mr. Harrison got | 
them, but I think they might form an| 
addition to the National Anthem. 1 
suppose [ shall be told that all this must | 
done must keep | 
the road to Kabul open. The right | 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the) 
Forest of Dean said it was necessary to} 
keep this road open for trade. That is 
* new doctrine. Anything for trade.) 
The motto of the Colonial Secretary is, 
more markets, more money, more, 
murder. It is for that that we have all! 
our enormous taxation and our bloated| 
armaments. It is in consequence of this| 
policy that the House is becoming what'| 
the hon. Member for Fife described it 


be because we 


the other day—an Army and Navy 
Stores. The policy of the great Eng- 


lander is profit by plunder, whilst the 
policy of the little Englander is profit 
by peace. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Where did you 
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get that from? 
*Smr W. LAWSON: From yourselves. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Is the hon. | 


Member quoting from me? 


*Sir W. LAWSON: Oh! dear me, no. 
[ never quote from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I quoted what I thought was 
the spirit of his policy—the strong 


against the weak. Nobody seems to 





Sir W. Lawson. 
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care about the slaughter of these people, 
and the starvation of the women and 
children. It is hoped to win the battle 
by starving these poor women and chil- 


dren. The whole thing is horrible. 
*Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have not 


the least objection to the hon. Member 
attributing to me anything I have really 
said, but if he thinks that represents 
what I have said. he is mistaken. It 
does not convey anything I have ever 
said in public or in private. 


*Sir W. LAWSON: I apologise fully 


to the right hon. Gentleman. I only 


| Bay that that is what his words convey 


to my mind. I think it is a miserable 
state of things that we are getting into. 
No one seems to care about the horrible 
slaughter which is recorded every day 
in the papers. Here is a quotation from 
Lord Elgin, who wrote, very shortly after 
the Indian Mutiny— 


“T have seldom, from man or woman, since I 
came to the East, heard a sentence which was 
reconcilable with the hypothesis that Christ- 
janity had ever come into the world.” 


I do not know whether the state of things 
is different in the East now, but it seems 
to me we are getting into that condition 
in Great Britain to-day. I will conclude 
with something more cheerful. There are 
signs and tokens that there is going to 
be a change in this policy. Many and 
many a man must have read, with a de- 
lighted and grateful heart, the speech of 


Lord Salisbury the other day, in 
which he expressed the exact sen- 
timents which are attributable to 
us wretched little Englanders. 


We are not going to fight with all the 


| world. We may be thankful for that, at 
jany rate. I am glad also to see, from a 


recent speech to his constituents, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs is another 
recruit to the rapidly-growing Little 
Englander Party. But we must 
not be too sanguine. I confess I see 
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too little signs of a return to common| 
sense on the part of the people of this| 
country; but I do congratulate the 
Government on the show of comparative | 
sanity that they are now making. 1| 
congratulate them on the fact that they | 
have at last abandoned the Forward | 
But they must “bring forth | 
fruits meet for repentance”; they must| 
drop all this abominable fighting on the) 
frontier. Whatever be the result of| 
this debate, whatever be the numbers | 


policy. 


for or against this Amendment of my | 
hon. Friend, sentiments have been ur-| 
tered to-night, and principles proclaimed 


which will bear fruit later on, and will | 


prevent us falling again into such a 
humiliating, perilous, and unjustifiable 
position as that in which we have been 
placed by the pursuit of the adventurous 
and aggressive policy upon which we have 


embarked. 





Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R.,| 
Whitby): I hope I may be excused for | 
rising to take part in this debate. I dlo| 
not often trouble the House, and I should | 


not do so on this occasion, were it not 
that the extreme importance of the| 
subject, and the great difficulty of pro- 
curing accurate information, may, per- 
haps, be held to justify the intervention 
of one who, two years ago, traversed the 
frontier from end to end. But I would 
not have it thought that I wish to assume 
airs of dogmatic authority. I make no 
claim to infallibility ; all I claim is that, 
having studied the subject on the spot, 
things have been brought to my notice 
which cannot be apparent to those who 
have not hand the advantage of seeing 
the vivid reality with their own eyes. 
But, nevertheless, I feel that I must but- 
tress up my argument 
which are easily accessible to everyone. 
There are two paramount questions be- 
fore the House. What is the cause of 
the present outbreak, and what is to be 
our policy for the future? There is also 


by references 


the question of the conduct of the cam- 
paign, but that is a question for mii 
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experts to decide. We can only 
at the result, and it is useless to 
disguise from ourselves that the re- 
sult is not unmixed success, 
but rather, regards the Afridis, 
a disastrous failure. When all 
excuses are made—and many excuses 
can with reason and justice be made— 
it is impossible to contend that the re- 
cent campaign has ended as it ought to 
have done. In all our previous conflicts 
with the have never 
come off so badly, and it is the duty of 
the Government to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the whole matter, and to 
probe it to the bottom. It is essential 
that we should get at the truth, hov- 
ever anxious certain individuals may be 
Of one thing I am con- 
vinced ; which is, that twice as many 
troops were sent to the frontier as were 
needed. I believe that Sir W. Lock- 
hart could have handled 30,000 men with 
greater ease and better success than 
60,000. Of course, if I am told that 
he asked for 60,000, there is an 
end of the matter; but I have reason 
to believe that he did mot ask for 
them, and was greatly embarrassed by 
finding such a huge host on his hands. 
We are told that the secret of victory 
lies in the stomach, and we must re- 
member that for every soldier there is 
at least one camp follower, and camp 
followers have to be fed as well as fight- 
ing men. And what does that mean? 
The Chitral relief force consisted of from 
15,000 to 18,000 men, and they required 


tary 


look 


an 
as 


border tribes we 


| for transport and commissariat purposes 


from 28,000 to 38,000 pack animals, 
which also had to be fed. In the coun- 
try itself you can get little or nothing. 
Except in patches, it is barren and un- 
productive beyond belief. The descrip- 
tion given of Baluchistan applies to it— 
namely, that, after creating the world, 
God Almighty threw all his rubbish into 
Baluchistan. It seems to rain stones in- 
stead of water. Now, is that a country 
to send 60,000 men into, if you can do 
with less? Marching through one of the 
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least unprovided parts with a native 
regiment of 450 men in profound peace, we 
could see that the transport service was 
attended with considerable difficulties ; 
so what it must have been in the cam- 
paign just over, God only 
Everything had to be sent from far to 
the rear, through a country where good 
roads are scarce, and the way lies over 
strong kotals and precipitous passes, 
swarming with hostile tribesmen. No 
wonder the Army was clogged and ham- 
pered in such a way as to make disasters 
inevitable. Lord Roberts had 7,000 
men. when he attacked and defeated an 
Afghan army of 30,000 men before 
Kabul. What need had Sir Wm. Lock- 
hart of 60,000? If we cannot defeat the 
Afridis with 20,000 or 30,000, we cannot 
defeat them at all. Much money has 
been wantonly wasted, many lives have 
been fruitlessly thrown away, and I 
trust that this aspect of the question will 
receive the attention it deserves. Now, 
Sir, what are the causes of this Frontier 
rising, and are they likely to recur? 
No one, I think, who understands this 
question at all, will venture to put it 
down to any one cause. The Opposition, 
naturally wishing somehow or other to 
saddle the Government with the respon- 
sibility for it, tried to make out that 
it was all due to our retention of Chit- 
ral contrary to the engagements we had 
taken upon ourselves in our proclamation 
to the tribes. I hoped that they would 
have the sense and the justice to abandon 
that absurd charge. I am sure it never 
occurred to any one on the spot that 
it would or could be made. If there 
were any truth in it, do you suppose we 
should not have heard of it. until it was 
hurled at the heads of the Government 
from a Scotch platform in the Autumn? 
If the tribes had imagined that they 
were tricked and deceived, they would 
certainly have said so in a manner quite 
unmistakable. But though we discussed 
freely the question of the retention of 
Chitral with the Frontier officers and 
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officials, and heard many opinions 
strongly adverse to it, no one so much 
as mentioned or even hinted that any 
breach of faith had been committed. It 
is certain that, in investigating the causes 
of the rising, the retention of Chitral 
cannot be altogether ignored, but it is 
equally certain that, if it were a cause, 
it was only a very partial and limited 
one. Why, if that were the cause, did 
the resentment of the tribes take so 
long to break out? They are not men 
who are slow to wrath, and whose power 
of self-control is so remarkable that, when 
they are burning with indignation and 
excitement, they present the appearance 
of calm and content. And yet we read 
in a dispatch dated 14th June, 1896, 
that— 


“Since the breaking up of the Chitral field 
force in September, 1895, there has been no 
disturbance directed against the Government 
among the tribes along the Dir route; the 
mails have been carried with great regularity, 
and a general and unprecedented feeling of 
security appears to prevail in the country. 
You also report that our relations with the 
tribes are satisfactory, and the relief of the 
Chitral garrison has been carried out, not only 
without opposition, but with the active assist- 
ance of the tribes themselves, who repaired the 
road between Chakdara and Lowarai Pass, and 
successfully prevented fanatics from approach- 
ing the line of march.” 


This is not the conduct of men who feel 
that they have been tricked and deceived 
and despoiled of their territory and de- 
prived of their independence. In fact, 
they were treated better than they ex- 
pected, and were left in the enjoyment of 
privileges which they supposed would 
be taken from them, owing to their not 
having fulfilled their share of the con- 
ditions of the proclamation. They 
would have been ready enough to plead 
a tu quoqgue if they had felt they 
could do so with a shadow of jus- 
tice. No one who reads carefully 
the Blue Books can doubt that the tribes 
of the Swat Valley were stirred up to 
such a sudden flood of mutiny by the 
preaching of the mullahs and the Mad 
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Fekir. The Swat Valley is held by the 
Mahomedans of the Frontier to be a 
sacred valley, and the tribes there are 
more liable to fanatical seizures than the 
But even so, they do 
not seem to have been very anxious to 
rise, and the mullahs had almost failed 
to make them take the field until the 
Mad Fakir came to their assistance, and 
made things comfortable all round by 
telling them that by his power the Eng- 
lish would be turned into water. In 
spite of this encouragement, some tribes 
held back, and had to be coerced into 
taking action. And what do they say 
themselves! In the statement issued by 
nine tribes of the Unner Swat in August 


tribes elsewhere. 


last they do not refer to the occupation 
of Chitral, but entirely attribute the out- 
break to the fakir who went about pro- 
claiming a jehad and exciting the people. 
They state that they were taken in by 
the fakir’s words, and joined the Ghazis 
lest they should be condemned as infidels. 
What more do you want to account for 
the rising? The Ameer says that these 
men acted in a foolish manner through 


their own ignorance, on the instigation | 


of the mullahs. As to the policy of the 
retention of Chitral, I found opinions on 
the frontier about equally divided. There 
is much to be said on both sides, and the 
arguments are so evenly balanced that I 
feel that any Government might be ex- 
cused if they had resorted to the last ex- 
pedient of statesmanship and tossed up 
to decide whether they should retire or 
remain. I think it probable that if they 
had retired we should have been com- 
pelled by Russian intrigues, and other 
causes, to go back there and do the work 
over again. Gentlemen say that after 
the delimitation of the frontier Russia 
would not have ventured to intrigue. 
They forget, apparently, that shortly 
after Russia had declared Afghanistan to 
be outside her sphere of influence cor- 
respondence was found at Kabul which 
proved that she had been stirring up the 
Afghans to shake off our authority. And 
the same thing might well have happened 
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at Chitral. And even admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that it was wrong to 
retain Chitral, in the long run it is better 
for the Home Government to take a 
wrong course by acting in accordance with 
the unanimous opinion of the Indian 
Council, than a right course by acting in 
defiance of it. India has been won and 
kept for us by the men on the spot, who 
had the facts before their eyes, and the 
Home Government should be very sure 
of its ground before it deliberately re- 
verses their judgment. ‘The rising of the 
Afridis was also to some extent due to a 
fanatical impulse, and the intercepted 
letters written by Afridi chiefs show that 
they were led to believe that the British 
had been defeated by the Sultan, who 
had seized Aden and the Suez Canal, so 
that no reinforcements could reach India 
for six months, by which time we should 
have had to retire from the country and 
defend ourselves in Europe and Egypt. 
Being a fighting tribe, largely eomposed 
of young men, well armed, who had never 
tested their prowess against the British, 
and also having a substantial grievance 
in the increased duty on salt, I think we 
can understand why they took the field, 
without dragging in the retention of 
Chitral to account for it. It may be 
thought that the effect of the Sultan’s 
victories upon the tribes has been much 
exaggerated. I do not think so, and I 
will tell you why. When we were at the 


Gracious Speech. 


Frontier, Lord Salisbury made the cele- 
brated speech. in which he announced the 
impending downfall of the Turkish Em- 
pire. This speech was very quickly 
noised abroad among the frontier tribes, 
and caused so much excitement that Sir 
James Brown, the late Agent to the Go- 
vernor-General in Baluchistan, said that 
he believed there would be a general up- 
rising among the Mahomedans of the 
Frontier if England were to declare war 
against the Sultan. This is an element 
in the situation that it may be well for 
some statesmen to remember. If it be 
a fact that the Turkish victories roused 
the Afridis to revolt, then those genti- 
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men opposite who encouraged Greece to 
go to war, and so enabled Turkey to win 
those victories, can fairly put in a claim 
to share with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the responsibility for this out- 
break. As for the rising in the Tochi, 
the Government of India assert positively 
that it was the outcome of tribal quarrels 
arising out of a distribution of a fine, 
and that there is no reason to question 


their loyalty to their promises made to 
Government. There were signs of trouble 
in the Tochi when I was there in 1895, 
and we were warned that snipeing was 
possible. The have always 
been an awkward and unruly tribe, and 
judging only from what we saw and heard, 


Waziris 


I gathered that they had got rather out of | 


hand, and were not being dealt with in 
the right way. As for Chitral, what was 
Chitral to them that they should care 
whether we went or stayed ? But, Sir, 
I believe there is another cause for these 
Frontier risings in the Punjaub, a cause 


which might lead to their constant re- | 
currence if it be not removed; a cause | 
upon which our future policy in those | 


regions largely depends; and yet it is a 
cause that no Indian Government, no 
Blue Book, would even reveal. Ther: 
are two systems in operation along the 
frontier ; one is the Baluchistan system 
and the other the Punjaub system. Before 
we had been in the Punjaub 48 hours the 
difference was plainly apparent though 
we were not looking out for it, as we 
were totally ignorant of the fact that 
there was any difference to look out for. 
How serious this matter is thought to 
a 
statement made by the war correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle in November last 
in these words— 


be in some quarters is proved by 


“That it is beginning to come out that the 


whole trouble is traceable to the action of the 
politicals on the Frontier.” 


If we leave out the word “whole,” and|out mercy. 


substitute for “ politicals” 
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the truth ; and until the better system is 
substituted for the worse along the whole 
Frontier, I am firmly convinced that we 
shall never exercise any real influence 
over, or know what it is to be on terms 
of peace and goodwill with, the Northern 
Frontier tribes. 


I will endeavour to ex- 
plain the two. When we took over the 
Punjab we inherited from the Sikhs cer- 
tain engagements with the frontier tribes 
which laid upon us certain obligations, 
and Lord Lawrence formulated a policy 
which is known as the “Close Border” 





|system, which, I gather, is the system 


}some hon. Gentlemen would like us to 
jrevert to No doubt that policy 
; succeeded well for a time, and need never 
have been abandoned if only events would 
But in 
India, ever since Clive won the battle 


now. 


have stood still to please us. 


of Plassy, whether we liked it or not, we 
have had to move on. It was found that 
the restrictions of the close border sys- 





tem were injurious to our interests, that 
|we could not, if we would, remain indif- 
|ferent to all that went on beyond our 
| borders, and that in our dealings with 
ithe tribes we were hopelessly handi- 
| capped by our total want of anything like 
|effective influence or control over them, 
|due to the fact that our officials 
|were forbidden to go beyond the fron- 
itier, or even to dream of its extension. 
‘Some people seem to imagine that our 
| Frontier had peace in those days. There 
|never was a greater mistake. The true 
state of affairs was described by Mr. 
| Thorburn in one sentence— 

| 

| “The hill tribes kept the border in a fer- 
|ment, raiding, robbing, and murdering when- 
| ever opportunity offered.” 


| Villages were burnt by hundreds. Corn 
and cattle and all moveable property 
were carried away, and the inhabitants, 
British subjects, were slaughtered with- 
Punitive expeditions had, of 


“ political | course, to be despatched, and of those 


system,” I think we shall not be far from jexpeditionsin the 28 years, those halcyon 
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years of peace, during which the close and justice, or the interests of a people or 
. country, to red tape. 
border system prevailed, there were 
to, = ‘ ( : PP . 
fitted out no less than 19, and in addi-/ gir R. Sandeman also felt himself unfit 
tion to them from 50 to 60 guerilla en-| go, regulation work, and in place of the 
terprises, employing at one time or an-| wooden and effete system of Lord Law- 
other 60,000 men—a number of men|ryence he wished to establish, and did 
equal to the large army now assembled | establish, in Baluchistan another system 
on the frontier. Referring to this sys-|more human, sympathetic, and civilising, 
tem, Lord Beaconsfield remarked— which was, moreover, imperatively de- 
| manded by the exigencies of the political 
“All T can say is that if none of the Vice- | situation. A single quotation from one 
reys of India have felt the inconvenience, or if i eS 
they have been insensible to the injury of such of his letters will serve to show the House 
a boundary, they were not fit to be Viceroys.” | what manner of man he was— 





I think most people will agree with Lord| “To be successful on this frontier a man has 
to deal with the hearts and minds of the 
people, and not only with their fears. The 
possession of the country is of vital import- 
| ance to us, yet we do not set about obtaming 
. rp : : - lit in the right way. Were it not for my be- 
of it. The tribes, too, felt the incon-| lief in my own system I would not remain 
venience of it, as British intervention was | here. To be successful requires much labour, 
frequently « , ; and this is what some people will not take. I 

requently sought by the tribes them- have taken it, and have had a hard life, but a 
selves, and in 1897 Lord Lytton writes— | happy one, in the feeling that I have helped 
: |men to lead a quiet and peaceful life in this 
| glorious world of ours.” 


Beaconsfield’s caustic comment. But, as 
a matter of fact, every Viceroy, from Lord 





Mayo onwards, did feel the inconvenience 





“We could not decline the position thus 
decreed to us by a long course of circumstances ; : : 
without thereby incurring the grave responsi- |He often proclaimed that his policy was 
bility of deliberately plunging into renewed | policy of peace and goodwill. And so 
bloodshed and interminable anarchy a neigh- | = 
bouring and friendly State, which has urgently it proved to be. In ten years he com- 
— to us for timely rescue from those ey transformed Baluchistan. When 
evils. a : . 

| he went there it was a country distracted 
; : iby blood feuds, given up to inter-tribal 
The days of the non-intervention-cum-| ° ory : : 
diti : warfare, caravan routes closed, cultiva- 
expeditions policy were numbered, and az} ,. . : 

ee aetat 3 tion dying out, fierce and _ lawless 
this critical moment a great political | hate . : : 

. ; | marauders robbing and murdering in 
genius arose to point out a new and : : i 
: ; i ~~ | every direction, a welter of confusion and 
better way. Along the Frontier and in : 

h 5 bloodshed, a danger and a nuisance (9 
the Punjaub there are two names on 


me = its neighbours, and a hell to itself. But 
vey lip—the name of John Nicholson, by his tact and courage, sympathy and 
the Lion of the Punjaub, and the name} _~* 


a : patience, he completely changed all this. 
of Sir Robert Sandeman, the real author of I . i . = 
he “ : es : 3 .,| The tribes were reconciled to each other 
the “ Forward ” policy, for the “ Forward “ts 

licy f. Pr ‘ and to the rule of the British Govern- 
policy followed inevitably the occupation ; 
f ment, murderers were punished, — rob- 
of Quetta. These great men were as . aac 

I ; As beries were suppressed, cultivation and 

much reverenced by the Natives as by i 
hei wee commerce were extended, roads and rail- 
their own countrymen. Their influence 


: ways were made, and order and tran- 
over the Border tribes was unequalled ; ae 
th | quillity prevailed everywhere. The 
ney were moved by much the samec|..” 
ae : i principles he worked on were these, and 
principles ; they believed in much the 


: they ought to be written up in golden 
same policy 2y carried j , , & mk, : 
; policy, and they carried ut out by letters over the gates of Simla, and on 
much the same means. Nicholson said— the walls of the India Office— 





“ . . ~~ . . . 
idk pe ~ I am little fit for regulation! ‘Never assume misbehaving tribes to be m 
, an can never sacrifice common sense | the wrong until you have made careful inquiry ; 
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and remember that “Do as you would be done 
by,’ is as good a rule of conduct in dealing with 
Frontier tribes as with Christians. It is unfair 
to expect tribes or tribal chiefs to do your 
work and carry out your policy unless you 
make it worth their while, and having given 
them the quid, be careful to exact the quo. 
Work as far as possible through existing insti- 
tutions, and in conformity with existing usage. 
Accord the local chiefs respect and honour, 
and let tribal disputes be settled as far as pos- 
sible by jirgahs, or committees, of leading 
men. This is a vital point in tribal manage- 
ment. Be as ubiquitous as you can, and influ- 
ence as much as you can, but interfere in 
details as little as possible.” 


Address in 


Now, Sir, this is a system which has 
answered as well in Baluchistan, and I 
can assure the House that the Punjaub 
system, when you see it in operation, is 
a much greater contrast than it appears 
to be in words. One is a system of sym- 
pathetic control. The other is a system 
of calculated indifference. The one holds 
out its hand to the tribes, the other turns 
its back upon them. The one is rough 


and ready, the other controlled by red 


tape. The one believes in tributes and 
tact, the other in subsidies and statutes. 
The one says to the tribes: “We intend 
to .be your masters, but we will also be 
your friends, and we will prove to you 
that your association with us is to your 
own advantage.” The other says: “We 
intend to occupy certain positions in your 
territory ; if you leave us alone, we will 
pay you money; if you do not we will 
shoot you down.” The one system has en- 
tirely succeeded wherever it has been tried, 
and the other has repeatedly failed, and 
this time the failure cannot be ignored. 
But with this experience before us I am 
afraid that the Secretary of State for 
India and the Viceroy seem still to favour 
the continuance of the discredited Pun- 
jaub system, instead of the introduction 
of the triumphant Baluchistan system ; 
for. on the 13th October the noble Lo-d 
writes— 


“T understand you to be in favour of strictly 
limiting our interference with independent 
tribes, and thus avoiding serious eventual re- 
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sponsibilities involved in extension of admini- 
strative control over tribal territory. In this I 
entirely concur.” 


You cannot get rid of these serious even- 
tual responsibilities, and, however little 
you like it,. you will have to extend your 
administrative control unless you aban- 
don the frontier altogether. No middle 
course has a chance of success. You tay 
your policy is “to maintain permanently 
your position as it existed before these 
disturbances.” Very well, then, you also 
maintain permanently the risk of another 
rising ; you maintain permanently your 
unsatisfactory relations with the tribes; 
you maintain permanently your bad and 
dangerous system of non-interference 
cum-expeditions ; you maintain perma 
nently your liability to be engaged ut 
any moment in serious hostilities with 
the tribes. Some people contend that 
the Nicholson and Sandeman system is 
not applicable to Pathan tribes, he 
cause they are more democratic and fana- 
tical than the Baluch tribes. I might 
answer, “How do you know until you 
have tried?” but I have a better answer 
than that, which is, that the system I ad- 
vocate has been tried with Pathan tribes, 
and it has answered just as well with 
them as with Baluchi tribes. There 
were no more fierce, turbulent, fanaticai, 
unruly tribes along the frontier than 
those which occupied Pishin and Sibi, 
Harnai. and the Zhob Valley; yet they 
all yielded to the methods of Sir 8. 
Sandeman, and their country now is as 
quiet, and they are as easily managed 
and as well-behaved as the tribes of 
Baluchistan. The Sheranis of the Suli- 
man Mountains for 40 years troubled 
the Punjaub, which could do nothing with 
them, but Sir R. Sandeman reduced them 
to subjection without difficulty. It was the 
same with the Waziris ; and he says him- 
self that the Waziris and the Sherani, 
the Mando Khel and other Pathan tribes, 
do not in any great degree differ from 
the tribes of Baluchistan, and some do 
not differ at all. Where difference of 
race has existed. we have found human 
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nature the same, and amenable to like 
influence. This being so, the course 
which we ought to take is clear. The 
first thing we should do is to put the 
administration of the entire frontier 
into one department, under one head, so 
that we might have one uniform system 
of Frontier management. The Punjaub 
Government has quite enough to do in 
looking after the Punjaub, and the Fron- 
tier requires a special organisation of 
its own. Whatever may be the opinion 
of officials at Simla, I tell the House that 
from one end of the frontier to the other 
there is no difference of opinion on this 
point. Headquarters might be at Pesha- 
wur in the winter and at Quetta in the 
summer. Then you must have a specially 
trained set of frontier officers, who under- 
stand the tribes and their ways, to deal 
with them. This is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The Government of India, in 
1877, was alive to this, for they wrote- 


“Of one thing we feel certain. If it be con- 
ducive to British interests, as we have no doubt 
it is, to influence the tribes, we must be mm 
contact with them. It is by the everyday acts 
of earnest, upright English gentlemen that 
lasting influence must be obtained; not by 
spasmodic demonstrations, nor any sudden and 
temporary influence purchased by money and 
presents.” 


Truer words were never written, and I 
commend them to the notice of my noble 
Friend. You must carefully select the 
right men, and give them, as far as 
possible, a free hand, if you want to get 
the tribes under your control. Had 
Colonel Warburton still been the officer 
in charge of the Khyber, the Afridis 
might not have risen. But the Indian 
Government is not so careful in this very 
important matter as it might be. Com- 
plaints were general along the frontier 
that no one had a chance of getting on 
unless he happened to be a persond 
grata to the Simla gang. We all know 
what that means. We have seen the 
same thing in political Parties at home. 
There was at Quetta an officer who was 
one of Sir R. Sandeman’s most apt pupils, 
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who was treading in his footsteps, and 
who was much liked and respected by 
the tribesmen. A noted freebooter had 
committed fourteen murders and com- 
pletely terrorised a certain part of the 
district. This officer, Captain Gaisford 
by name, pursued and attacked this mur- 
derer at the risk of his life, and in the 
struggle he killed his opponent. In the 
chase he had galloped across the border 
into Afghanistan, and this was held to 
be so serious an offence that he was de- 
prived of his office and sent into the 
Madras Presidency, where his talents 
were wasted. Naturally enough, his dis- 
missal was quite incomprehensible to the 
tribes. On the Punjaub Frontier there 
are too many men, learned in the law, 
ideal officials in a Government office, but 
who are quite unfit for Frontier work. 
Of course, you cannot procure a constant 
supply of Sir Robert Sandemans, but you 
can procure a trained body of earnest, 
upright. Englishmen, who will apply his 
principles with vigour, judgment, and 
success. Then, Sir, it may be asked, 
admitting this policy is right, what 
should be our attitude towards the 
Afridis? We have now a rare chance 
of bringing the entire frontier under 
our control, if only we have the courage 
to do it. Treat the Afridis as we have 
treated the tribes of Baluchistan, of 
Pishin, of Sibi, of the Zhob Valley. 
Establish yourselves permanently in the 
Tirah valley, make them pay tribute, 
open out their country, encourage culti- 
vation and commerce, lay down roads, 
show them that you intend to have the 
upper hand, make them feel your power, 
but let them see you intend to use it to 
their advantage; and in no long time 
the northern part of the frontier will be 
as quiet and settled and peaceful as the 
southern part. The Frontier question 
will be settled once and for all; the 
Afridis will bear you no malice ; they will 
feel that they provoked their own fall, 
and will look upon it as a just punish- 
ment for their misdeeds. They will 
respect you and submit to youif you take 
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a strong line, but if you weakly return 
to the status quo ante, they will never be- 
lieve that they were really defeated, and 
before long you will have fresh trouble 
with them, and perhaps with other 
tribes. It is of the most importance to 
exact tribute, however small. That is a 
tangible sign of superiority which has a 
great moral force on an Asiatic. Pay 
them for work done in the shape of sub- 
sidies, but it is a fatal mistake which is 
sometimes committed in the Punjaub to 
deduct fines, if you have to impose fines, 
from the subsidies, for by so doing you 
punish the headmen, who may be per: 
fectly innocent, and whom you wish to 
keep as your friends ; so that, instead of 
trying to detect the culprits they are in- 
clined to make common cause with them. 
To anyone who has studied the question 
on the spot, who has seen with his own 
eyes what we have done, the reversal of 
the Forward policy is inconceivable. The 
Forward policy has been forced upon us 
by events over which we had no control 
Even Lord Lawrence admitted that an 
advance of Russia towards Afghanistan 
would compel us to undertake a rectifi- 
frontier. If we had 
Indus undoubtedly 
Afghanistan would have been absorbed 


cation of our re- 


mained behind the 


by Russia in her victorious march across 
Asia. 


mountain passes; and it is an accepted 


She would then have occupied the 


canon in military science that the Power 
which holds the mountains, and possesses 
what are called by soldiers the issues of 
the frontier, has an immense advantage 
over the Power which occupies the plains. 
This advantage we now possess, and we 
should be madmen if we abandoned it. 
Surely this have 
taught us this, if it has taught nothing 
else, that the country is so terribly diffi- 
cult to operate in, that the passes are so 


frontier war must 


naturally inaccessible and impregnable, 
that if they were held by an army as 
brave and determined as ours, with artil- 
lery and all the resources of modern 
Mr. Beckett. 
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science at their command, no army in 
the world could possibly break through. 
While we occupy the mountains India 
is secure, and in that security we find 
our full and sufficient compensation for 
any outlay, however great. And is re 
tirement always the cheapest policy? Our 
retirement from Afghanistan, 
though I do not question its wisdom, cost 


original 


us two wars and fifty millions of money. 
If we retire from the frontier now we 
practically invite Russia to come on, and 
to what that might eventually cost ys 
A policy of pre- 
aution is always cheaper than enforced 
and hurried action. And. if we retire, 
what are we to give up? Let any Gentle. 
man mention a single place, and I will 
join issue with him. Every post has 
been chosen with the greatest care, and 
every post has its uses. Are we to 
retire from Quetta and allow the tribes 
to beat the Boran and Harnai railways 
into swords and ploughshares? Are we 
to throw back Kelat and Baluchistan 
and Pishin into anarchy and continual 
warfare? Are to lose our control 
over Kandahar and our power to place 
an army in Afghanistan at a week’s 
notice ? Besides, the occupation of 
those regions has not only strengthened 
our frontier, but it has shortened it by 
350 miles. Let us go on a little. If 
it be conceded that we can no more give 
up British Baluchistan than we can give 
up the Punjaub, then we cannot retire 
from the Zhob Valley, as it is practically 
part of Baluchistan, and if we hold the 
Zhob Valley we must hold Fort Sande 
man, and must also extend our control 
over the Gomul Pass and Waziristan, 
which we can only do by holding Wano. 
It is not enough to hold the Gomul Pass 
unless you hold the Tochi as well, which 
debouches close to Bannu, and through 
which you would have to march if you 
wanted to occupy Ghazni, or attack in 
flank an 


no man can set a limit. 


we 


invading army marching 
towards India by Kandaliar or Kabul. 


Next to the Tochi come the Kurram and 
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the Shutagardan Pass, over which Lord 
Roberts entered Afghanistan. In the 
Kurram the tribes are your firm friends, 
and give no trouble. You must also be 
there, if you are in the Tochi, to prevent 
an army marching through the Kurram 
Valley to take you in the flank. If you 
occupy the Kurram you must occupy the 
Samana range, which is close to the 
Kohat, and no one has ever denied that 
you must keen the pass open between 
Kohat and Peshawar. There only re- 
mains the strip of country between the 
Kurram and the Khyber that is occupied 
by the Afridis, and if you plant a canton- 
ment there, say in the Tirah Valley, you 
have your chain complete, and if we 
leave that chain incomplete we shall 
suffer for it again as we are suffering 
now. I again ask any Gentleman to tell 
us where our retirement is to begin. I| 
need not ask where it would end, as it 
requires no gift of divination to see that 
it would end only with our retirement 
from India. But we have really no 
choice in the matter. We must go on 
whether we will or no. A for- 
ward policy is forced upon us by two 
irresistible arguments—by events from 
without, and by our national character 
from within. The constant progresssion 
of Russia in Asia forbids any retrogres- 
sion on our part, and you can no more 
cry “Stop” to the expansive tendencies 
of our race than Canute could cry “ Stop” 
to the advancing waves. The line of 
policy that leads to the attainment of 
the objects we have in view is not neces- 
sarily an easy one, but it is clearly 
marked out for us, and if we take any 
other we shall fail and our failure will 
be deserved. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, East): 
After 15 years’ experience in this 
House I have arrived at the conclusion 
that in this matter of Indian Frontier 
policy there is very little to choose b2- 
tween the Liberal Party and the Tory 
Party. So far as I have ascertained, on 
@ somewhat close observation in this 
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House, the policy of outrages, plunder, 
and pillage, without any justification 
whatever, has been substantially the 
policy on both sides. It has been held 
that, unless you robbed them of as much 
as you possibly could, you could rot 
impress the Frontier tribes with your 
superiority. The hon. Member who has 
just addressed the House said that there 
was a great difficulty in retiring from the 
Frontier, because it would be impossible 
to mention any place from which the 
Government could really retire. This 
shows how hollow the whole business is. 
This is, after all, not a question of the 
Frontier ; it is not a question of draw- 
ing the most favourable line to oppose 
the advance of Russia upon India. It is 
simply the old policy of extension for the 
purposes of trade, which has been at the 
bottom of English policy from time im- 
memorial. Now, I say unhesitatingly 
that every Irish Member of this House is 
in absolute sympathy with the Indian 
Frontier tribes, and it would be little 
short of a shame if no voice from Ireland 
were raised against the expenditure of 
blood and money in the endeavour to sup- 
press a people struggling in defence of 
their liberties. When we consider that 
something like 2,000 troops have been 
sent to their death in the carrying out 
of this futile and unjust policy, it is little 
short of a scandal and a shame ; and, apart 
altogether from the argument that these 
are men who are “rightly struggling to 
be free,” it is a disgrace upon the demo- 
cracy of this country that a policy should 
have been pursued which has cost mil- 
lions of money, and which has resulted 
in the death of very many of your best 
troops. If I were a friend of England— 
which I certainly do not profess to be 
at the present time—that is what 
I have said in Dublin, and I re 
peat it here—I do not want anybody to 
charge me with saying one thing on the 
platform in Dublin and another on the 
floor of this House—if I were a friend of 
England, I would say that I regard it as 
a sad and sorry sight to see the gallant 
men of the Gordon Highlanders and some 
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of the best regiments of this Empire lose 
their lives in the Passes of the Fron- 
tier of India in carrying out such a futile 
and pernicious policy. I attended, some 
time ago, a meeting in the City of Dub- 
lin of a representative character. It was 
a meeting which, by the way, had the 
honour of being commented upon by the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Home Sec- 
retary. When one of the speakers at this 
meeting expressed the desire that the 
Afridis would succeed in protecting their 
country, the audience rose as one man 
and cheered for the Afridis. The late Home 
Secretary said that this was a sorry exhi- 
bition for Englishmen. No doubt it was, 
but it expressed absolutely the feeling of 
the majority of the Irish people. Let 
there be no mistake about this. The 
Irish people—at least the majority of the 
Irish people, who send upwards of eighty 
out of a hundred Members to this House, 
—are in sympathy and accord with these 
men on the frontier of India, who are 
fighting for their liberty. I do not deny 
for a moment. that when in Irelond— 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country—we read of_the wholesale 
slaughter of English and native troops 
who were sent to these wars, there is no 
feeling of satisfaction for the slaughter 
of these men, but rather a feeling of 
pity that good soldiers, who know how 
to meet their death gallantly, should be 
used in such miserable work ; but do not 
mistake for a moment the feeling of the 
Irish people. I see the right hon. Gentle- 
man. the Colonial Secretary smiles at 
this. No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that the sympathy of Irish- 
men. for a people rightly struggling to 
be free is a matter for laughter 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES: Really, I was hardly pay- 
ing any attention to the hon. Member’s 
remarks. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman, perhaps, is impelled by the 
same emotion which impels me whenever 
he speaks, to laugh ; I cannot help laugh- 
ing. However serious his speeches may 
be, I confess I am always obliged to 

Mr. W. Redmond. 
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smile when I think of his earlier political 
record. Sir, I must say that I cannot 
refrain from admiring the cool, audacious 
way in which this very respectable 
House settles down to calmly discuss a 
policy which is really nothing short of 
wholesale pirating, and murder, and pil- 
lage. I cannot withhold some small share 
of admiration for the cool, audacious way 
in which Englishmen plot and plan their 
nefarious designs. If the Government 
are allowed to pursue this policy, if this 
Amendment is rejected, it will simply 
mean this, that fresh murders will be 
committed, more villages will be burned, 
and thousands of people on the frontier 
will be reduced to misery and starva- 
tion, and hopelessness—all in the inte- 
rests of civilisation. The hon. Member 
for the Ecclesall Division of Sheftield—a 
type of Englishman that I really admire 
very much—came down to the House this 
evening, and in the course of his speech 
vapoured and spoke about British pres- 
tige. | Nobody, he said, on the Liberal 
Benches. had any consideration for 
British prestige. Well, it is very easy for 
the hon. Gentleman to talk in that way, 
but I always notice that gentlemen who 
come down after a comfortable dinner, 
and talk about British prestige, do not 
seem inclined to go to India themselves 
and help the gallant Highlanders and 
other troops. to maintain the British 
prestige of which they talk so loudly. 
But, Sir, perhaps it is wise, in the inte- 
rests of this country, that the hon. Gentle- 
man does not go, because the Afridis, 
opinion of British prestige does not seem 
to be very high up to now, and if British 
prestige were presented to them in the 
person of the hon. Member it might be 
still less. These operations have resulted 
already in the loss of close upon 2,009 
troops, and the expenditure of some two 
and a half millions of money. I maintain 
that every Irishman is interested in this, 
not merely from the point of view of 
sympathy with a struggling people, but 
because of the share which Ireland will 
have to bear of this heavy expenditure. 


House adjourned at ten of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 15th February 1898. 


[The Lord Chancellor took his seat cn 
the Woolsack at a quarter past four 
o'clock. | 


NEW PEERS. 


Davip, Earl of Giascow, in that part 
of the United Kingdom called Scotland, 
G.C.M.G., having been created Baron 
Fairuiz, of Fairbie, in the County of Ayr 
—was (in the usual manner) introduced. 


Sir DonaLp ALEXANDER SMITH, 
G.C.M.G., High Commissioner in London 
for the Dominion of Canada, having 
been created Baron Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, of Glencoe, in the County 
of Argyll, and of Mount Roval, in the 
Province of Quebec and said Dominion 
of Canada—was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


PRIVATE 
Presented, 
ferred to the 


BILLS. 


tead first time, and Re- 


Examiners :— 





Aberdeen Corporation (Tramways) Bill 
[u.u.]: Aberystwith Gas Bill [a.u.]: Agri- 
cultural Company of Mauritius Biil 
[u.L.]: Blackpool Sea Water Bill [u.u.]: 
Caledonian Railway Bill [u.u.]: Central 
Electric Supply Bill [u.u.]: Chelsea Elee- 
tricity Supply Bill fi1.]: Chipstead 
Valley Railway Bill [1.1.]: Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Scciety Bill [1i.u.]: Colonial 
Bank Bill [u.u.]: Cranbrook and Pad- 
dock Wood Railway Bill [u.t.]: Crow- 
hurst, Sidley, and Bexhill Railway Bill 
[1.L.]: Eastern Telegraph Company Bill 
[w.u.]: Edinburgh Merchant Company 
Bill [t.1.]: Exeter, Teign Valley, and 
Chagford Railway Bill [n.1.]: Folkestone 
Gas Bill [u.t.]: Folkestone Water Bill 
[u.L.]: Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
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way Bill [u.u.]: Great North of Scotland 
Railway Bill |u.u.]: Guy’s Hospital Bull 
[u.u.|: Isle of Wight Railway (Brading 
Harbour and Railway) Bill [u.L.]: Kings- 
town and Kingsbridge’ Junction Railway 
(Abandonment) Bill [u.u.]: Lanarkshire 
and Dumbartonshire Railway Bill [#..]: 
Liskeard Corporation (Water) Bill [#-.1.]: 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company Bill [x.1.]: London and 
North-Western Railway Bill [”.1.]: Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway (Steam 
Vessels) Bill. [u.u.]: London and North- 
Western Railway (Wales) Bill [H.L. | : 
London and South-Western Railway Bill 
[u.u.]: London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Bill [u.u.]: London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Bill [n.1.]: 
Manchester Carriage and Tramways Com- 
pany Bill [a.1.]: Marianao and Havana 
Railway Company Bill [m.1.]: Mersey 
Railway Bill [".u.]: Midland Railway Bill 
[w.u.]: Midland Railway (West Riding 
Lines) Bill [n1.]: Morley Gas Bill 
[u.t.|: Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Bill [u.1.]: Newhaven and Seaford Water 
Bill [n.u.]: Newhaven Harbour Bill 
fu.u.]: North British Railway Bill [x.1.]: 
North-Eastern Railway Bill [4.1.}: 
Patriotic Assurance Company Bill [#.1.| : 
Redhill and Reigate Gas Bill [u.1.|: 
Sheringham Gas and Water Bill [x.1.|: 
South-Eastern Railway Bill [u.u.]: Stir- 
ling Gas Bill [1.1.]: Swansea Gas Bill 
fut.]: Tenterden Railway Bill [1.1.]: 
Torrington and Okehampton Railway Bill 
[u.t.]: Upper Assam Tea Company Bill 
[u.L.]: Waterford City Gas Bill [n.1.j: 
Wirral Railway Bill [u.1.]: Yeovil Gas 
Bill [u.1.]. 


Presented and read first time :— 


Bacup Corporation Water Bill [Hu]: 
Bakewell Gas Bill [.t.]: Belfast Cor- 
poration (Hospitals) Bill [u.u.]: Belfast 
Harbour Bill [x.1.]: Blackpool Improve- 
ment Bill [u.u.]: Blackpool Palatine Pro- 
menade Pier Bill [u.u.]: Brighton Under- 
ground Railway Bill [n.u.]: Buckie 
(Cluny) Harbour Bill [m.u.]: Bury Cor- 
poration Bill [n.u.]: Carlisle Corporation 
Water Bill [m.1.]: Clontarf and Hill ot 
Howth Tramroad Bill [1-1.]: Dover Har- 
bour Bill [a.1.]: Dundee Corporation 
Tramways Bill [u.1.]: Dundee Suburban 
Railway (Extension of Time) Bill [1.1]: 
Edinburgh and District Water Bill 
[u.u.]: Edinburgh and Leith Corpora- 
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tions Gas Bill [u.u.]: Felixstowe and 
Walton Water Bill [u.u.]: Filey Water 
and Gas Bill [u.1.]: Folkestone Corpora- 
tion Water (Transfer) Bill [x.L.]: General 
Power Distributing Company Bill [#.1.]: 
Great Orme Tramway and Tramroad Bill 
|H.L.}: Halifax Corporation Bill {u.u.]: 
Hamilton Water Bill [i1.]: Heywood 
Corporation Water Bill [.u.|]: Inner 
Temple Buildings (King’s Bench Walk) 
Bill [H.u.]: Kettering Water Bill [x.1.]: 
Market Harborough Gas Bill [#.u.]: Mer- 
sey Docks and Harbour Board (New 
Works) Bill [m.t.]: Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board (Various Powers) Bill 
[ui.u.]: Midlothian and Peebles District 
Board of Lunacy (Water) Bill [u.1.|: 
Merley Corporation (Gas) Bill |.1.;: 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporaticn Bill 
[u.u.]: Newhaven and Seaford Water 
Board Bill [u.1.]: Newhaven Harbour 
and Ouse Lower Navigation Bill ju.u.]: 
Newtown Water Bill [n.1.]: Norton and 
Halton Roads Bill [n.u.]: Portsmouth 
Corporation Tramways Bill [u.u.]: Roch- 
dale Corporation Water Bill [u.u.]: Saint 
Marylebone Churches Bill [w.u.]: Saint 
Matthew, Bethnal Green, Bill [u.t.}: 
Saint Thomas, Southwark, and Saint 
Seviour, Southwark, Bill [u.u.]: Seaham 
Harbour Bill [u.u.}: Tyne Improvement 
Bill [a.u.]: Tyne Improvement Commis- 
sioners (Constitution) Bill [u.t.]: Tyne- 
mouth Corporation Water Bill [n.1.]: 
Wath-upon-Dearne Urban District Coun- 
cil Bill [w.1.]: Windsor and Ascot Rail- 
way Bill [w.u.]: Wolverhampton and 
Essington Mineral Railway Bill [#.1.}: 
Yeovil Corporation Bill [u.1.]. 


Midland Railway Bill [x.1.]. 


Petition for additional provision, of the 
Midland Railway Company; together 
with proposed clause annexed thereto, 
Read, and Referred to the Examiners. 


OVERLOADING OF SHIPS. 

LorD MUSKERRY: My Lord,—The 
Motion I have the honour of submitting 
involves a very much-needed reform. 
Some years ago, when public attention 
was drawn to the dangers of overloading 
ships, remedial measures were taken anda 
load-line mark insisted upon on all British 
vessels. At that time, and in those days, 
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steamers were constructed with very 
much finer floors than they have now, 
and did not require so much weight to 
immerge them, but, with the present 
fine floor steamers, very much more bal- 
last is required than it is the present 
system to put in them. I think you will 
tind, imy Lords, that the 
opinion of the Masters of these 
steamships is that they would be 
safer with the vessel overladen than 
with the vessel too light. In the 
first case, they would always have the 
vessel under command; in the second 
case, the vessel is utterly unmanageable, 
and it is a source of danger to herself 
and to any other vessel that may be 
near at hand. Then there is the risk of 
losing the propeller, fracturing the tail 
shaft, and the general heavy strain that 
must happen to the whole frame of the 
vessel, and risk is bound to happen under 
these circumstances. Steamers are now 
sent to sea with the boss of the pro- 
peller awash and drawing very little 
water. The Master of one of these 
steamers told me that, with his ship in 
ballast on two occasions, the only way to 
vet off the lee-shore with a strong wind 
was to go off stern foremost, as he could 
not get her to face the wind bow on. 
This was in the Mediterranean; if it 
had been in the Atlantic, with a heavy 
gale and sea, it would have been impos- 
sible to do that—the vessel must have 
gone ashore and been lost. I could give 
you a number of cases, but it would take 
up too much of your Lordships’ time. I 
will, however, read you an extract from 
a letter I received from a Master who 
has had nearly 20 vears’ constant work 
in the North Atlantic: 


“The practice of sending light draught, 
shallow steamers across the Atlantic with upper 
part of boss of propeller little more than 
awash, undoubtedly brings tremendous strain 
on all parts of machinery when engines are 
racing, which is practically all the passage, 
aud is direct cause of broken tail and shafts, 
cracked bosses, and blades thrown off. In 
fact, the teriffic racing brings undue strain 
on the whole structure of the ship. During my 
last four years’ service on North Atlantic, mn 
command of a powerful cargo steamer, we have 
lost two propellers and had one fractured tail 
shaft. In two cases undoubtedly the damage 
was caused by the excessive racing in a light 
ship, during ordinary Atlantic gales. There 3s 
also serious danger of starting tank tops and 
brackets in long, flat-floored ships, for, as the 
vessel passes across the seas, the pounding is 
exceedingly severe.” 
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There is one other paragraph at the end 
of his letter that does not quite bear on 
this subject, but as it speaks in terms of 
approbation of the British seaman, your 
Lordships might like to hear it: 

“T consider the British seaman, with all his 
faults, much superior to the foreigner.” 
That is the opinion of a man who has 
been a@ great number of years at sea. 
I heard from another Master of a large 
steamer that left Bordeaux, bound for 
Cardiff, in the ordinary ballast—that is, 
water ballast. All went well till they 
got to the Bristol Channel. On entering 
the Bristol Channel they met with a 
vale. To use his own words, they had 
no control over the ship—she was un- 
manageable, and had any other vessel 
come down on her they would have been 
unable to get out of her way. The dis- 
tance from the entrance of the Bristol 
Channel to Cardiff is about 80 miles. 
This large and powerful steamer took 
over 24 hours to do that small distance. 
You can judge, my Lords, what a very 
poor chance of safety ithat ship would 
have had on a lee-shore. No steamer 
should be allowed to proceed to sea 
without at least two-thirds of the upper 
blade of her propeller immersed with the 
ship on an even keel. Shipowners might 
say—probably will say—that if you com- 
pel them to put extra ballast tanks, or 
to arrange their holds so as to carry 
extra water ballast, that you will still 
further handicap them in their competi- 
tion with foreign vessels. Well, if this 
be so, my Lords, I venture to say it is 
our own faults, and that we have the 
remedy in our own hands. We are now 
giving certificates to foreign shipmasters. 
This is most detrimental, very unfair, very 
unjust to the officers of our own mer- 
cantile marine—-the men to whom the 
country would look in case of war, both 
to make up for the casualties in the Navy 
and to ensure a proper food supply to 
this country. The mercantile marine, in 
this way. is just as vital to the safety of 
the country as is the Royal Navy, and 
yet many of our ships are manned by 
foreigners, others are commanded by 
foreigners. Other nations do not treat 
Us in the same liberal spirit—rather 
otherwise. Only a very short time ago 
—a couple of weeks or more—a German 
merchant was desirous of chartering a 
Vessel from Antwerp to the Rio Plate. 
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One of our English steamers desired to 
tender for this freight. On examining 
the charter-party, a clause was found in 
it to the effect that vessels of any 
nationalities could tender for it except- 
ing English vessels. That is only about 
three weeks ago. That looks to me, my 
Lords, very like “ boycotting,” as we call 
it in Ireland. I think, my Lords, foreign 
vessels entering and clearing at British 
ports should be compelled to comply 
with the Board of Trade regulations as 
regards free board, load line and man- 
ning, and any other things that tend to 
the safe navigation of our waters. For 
remember, my Lords, if a foreign vessel, 
through over-loading or unseaworthiness, 
is in danger of being lost, and any of 
our ships are near, they are compelled to 
go to their assistance, often at great 
risk of the men’s lives, danger to the 
vessel, and a certain loss of time. We 
seem to give every facility to foreign 
vessels to compete with our own ships. 
During the Greek and Turkish War—I 
daresay your Lordships heard of these 
things through the papers—the Greek 
vessels competed successfully against us 
in the Black Sea, through their being 
able to overload their vessels and able 
to ask our British Consuls for provisional 
certificates of British rights. During the 
war they flew our flag, the moment the 
war was over they hauled it down. This 
was most unfair to British shipping. 1 
think if you looked after the interests of 
our shipowners, and the shipping in- 
terests generallv. and made foreign ves- 
sels adopt the same regulations that our 
ships have to adopt, that then there 
would be no complaint on the part of 
British owners of any regulations which 
might be enforced for the safety of their 
vessels and their crews. My Lords, I wiil 
now move my Resolution :—- 


“That the present system of sending 
s\samers from port to port insufficiently bal- 
lasted, is a source of danger both to them- 
selves and other vessels; and it would be de- 
sirable that every steamer entering or leaving 
a British port should carry sufficient ballast to 
ensure the vessel being under command in bal 
weather, and have a ballast load mark placed 
on each steamer, indicating the immersion 
which the Board of Trade surveyors consider 
necessary for safe navigation.” 


Tue Earn or DUDLEY: My Lords,— 
In the speech which my noble Friend has 


just delivered, he has dealt with several 
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matters which I do not think are all of 
them included in the Motion of which 
he has given notice. He has, for in- 
stance, dealt with the competition to 
which our own shipowners are subjected 
in their trade with regard to foreign 
vessels, and he has also dealt with the 
Question of foreign manning upon our 
ships. These are questions, my Lords, 
with which I do not propose to deal to- 
night. They are Questions which are 
gonsiderably larger than those with which 
the noble Lord deals in his Motion, and 
he will pardon me, therefore, if I do not 
follow him in the arguments which he 
has advanced with regard to them. But, 
with regard to that part of his speech 
which does refer to his Motion, I listened 
with great attention, and wish to asso- 
ciate myself at once with his desire to 
take every possible means of ensuring 
the lives of our British shipping com- 
munity. Parliament has already done 
much in that direction during the past 
few years, and I do not hesitate to say 
that, if the noble Lord can show that 
there are any great grounds for believ- 
ing that legislation in that respect is 
incomplete, he would have a_ con- 
siderable mass of public opinion behind 
him in any appeal that he might make 
to the Government to complete any de- 
fects or deficiencies in that legislation. 
But, my Lords, when the noble Lord goes 
on to say that there is any considerable 
system, or any considerable danger, of 
sending ships to sea at the present time 
with insufficient ballast, I confess that I 
cannot altogether agree with him. The 
noble Lord has this evening given to us 
several cases of ships which he has stated 
went to sea with insufficient ballast, but 
I notice that everyone of those cases 
which he cited took place in foreign seas, 
or at any rate in seas beyond those 
around our immediate shore. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: The letter that I 
read was from the captain of a vesse} 
crossing the Atlantic directly from Eng- 


land. 


Tue Eart or DUDLEY: 
Lord will pardon me. I did 
that instance. 


The 


not hear 


noble 


Lorp MUSKERRY : 
read it. 


The Earl of Dudley. 


I do not think I 
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Tue Eart or DUDLEY: Then I do 
not wonder that I did not hear it; but 
I do remember several cases which the 
noble Lord cited, and I remember some 
took place in the Mediterranean, others 
in the North Atlantic, and others coming 
out of the port of Bordeaux. I wish to 
point out to the noble Lord that in all 
those cases they would be found to be 
utterly beyond the control of the Board 
of Trade. With regard to insufficient 
ballast, no law that was ever passed 
would have any jurisdiction in those 
But to go to our own cases: of 
I have not been able, owing to 
the very short space of time at my dis- 
posal, to obtain a report from the Board 
of Trade Surveyors upon this Question ; 
but, as far as the records at the Board of 
Trade are concerned, we have not been 
able to find more than a very few in- 
stances in which any accidents have ever 
occurred owing to the reasons which the 
noble Lord has enumerated. I do not 
think, therefore, that it can be said with 
much accuracy that any system is in 
vogue at the present of sending ships to 
sea from our ports with insufficient bal- 
last. But however that might be, I 
would wish to point out that the law, as 
it at present stands, is perfectly suffi- 
cient to cover any cases of that kind. 
Under Section 459 of the Merchants’ 
Shipping Act, it is possible to detain 
any vessel which seeks to leave our ports 
in an unseaworthy or improperly laden 
condition ; and by Section 457 we have 
also a power to prosecute any owner or 
master who sends a vessel to sea in that 
condition ; and, therefore, I feel sure 
that if the Board of Trade had any cases 
such as those to which the noble Lord 
has referred brought to their notice, the 
law would be quite sufficient already, as 
it stands, to deal with it, and if 
the noble Lord will kindly send us 
any cases in his own knowledge of 
instances where vessels have left our 
ports improperly laden or unseaworthy 
owing to insufficient ballast, we shall be 
very happy to make additional inquiry 
into the matter. But, my Lords, I 
would merely point out to the noble Lord 
what I am sure he will agree with, that 
detention is a weapon which is to be very 
carefully used. It is impossible for the 
Board of Trade Surveyors to board every 
ship which leaves our ports, and they 


of Ships. 


cases. 
course 
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621 Overloading 
can only exercise a general supervision 
over the vessels which go to sea. But, if 
they were instructed to detain, without 
the greatest possible cause for such deten- 
tion, to begin with the liability which the 
Board of Trade and the Government 
might have to bear owing to any wrong- 
ful detention of that sort, would be very 
heavy; and in addition to that it is 
obvious that if the Board of Trade Sur- 
yeyors were not most careful in that re- 
spect the system of detention would be 
very soon discredited by any hasty or 
careless action on their part; and, my 
Lords, therefore I do not think that there 
is reason for the minimum loading-line 
which the noble Lord suggests. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: Ballast. 
Tue Eart or DUDLEY: It is much 


the same thing—minimum ballast mark. 
I do not think there is any reason for 
altering the present state of things in 
the way that the noble Lord suggests. 
If we had any reason to believe that there 
were many cases of insufficient ballast- 
ing, then that is perhaps one of the means 
which might be considered to put an end 
to it, but we at present strongly hold to 
the opinion that it would be absolutely 
unjustifiable to harass the mass of ship- 
owners by any such regulations until we 
were satisfied that the cases which the 
noble Lord has referred to are anything 
Under the 
circumstances, I hope the noble Lord will 
not press his Motion, and that he will 
be satisfied with the explanations I have 
offered. 


*Lorp NORTON: I cannot understand 
what the difficulty would be in passing 


more than very infrequent. 


an Act for the minimum load-line, any 
more than I found any difficulty myself 
in passing an Act for the maximum load- 
line. If it is advisable and desirable it 
would be very easy, nor would it, I 
think, increase the Surveyors’ duties— 
they must see every ship that goes out. 

Tue Earn or DUDLEY: The Board 
of Trade Surveyors do not see every ship 
that goes out. 
army. 


It would require a perfect 
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*Lorp NORTON: To load with ballast 


below the minimum load-line would be to 
subject themselves, if ever seen, to a 
penalty—that would be enough to en- 
such an Act. The only 
whether it would be 


force 
question is 


desirable or not. I can quite con- 
ceive that what the noble Lord has 


said is true—that it is as dangerous to 
be too light as it is to be too heavy in 
the sea. The minimum load-line, and 
that would be similarly marked on the 
gide of the ship, and would be a gauge 
which, if not attended to, would subject 
the owner to a penalty like that which 
compels him to keep below the maximum. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: The reply that the 
noble Earl has given me I understand is, 
that if these cases are brought before 
them, further measures will be taken to 
remedy an evil that does exist very 
iargely. If I understand the noble Earl 
aright, he will carry out and see that the 
inevitable reforms are carried out, and 
under those circumstances I will with- 
draw my Motion. 


Tug Earn or DUDLEY: I never said 
anything Amendments. 
What I did say was that the law was 
quite sufficient to deal with these cases 
of insufficient ballasting, and therefore if 
the noble Lord will draw our attention to 


about further 


any cases that he knows of of this kind 
we shall be very happy to put the law in 
motion, but we do maintain that the law 
does not require any strengthening. 


Viscount CLIFDEN: I daresay that 
the noble Lord is quite right in with- 
drawing his Motion. Perhaps when he 
has as much knowledge of Governments 
and Government promises as I have had 
he will not be satisfied with the answer 
he nas got, and he will again go into 
these cases and forward some 
Motion with stronger evidence than he 


has given us to-night. 


bring 


Motion withdrawn. 


House adjourned at five 
minutes to five of the 
clock. 
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Legeelan 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 15th February 1898. 


QUESTIONS. 


LIQUOR TRADE ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
France and Germany have accepted in- 
vitations to take part in a Conference 
as to the liquor trade on the West Coast 
of Africa? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. 
Curzon, Lancs., Southport): The in- 
vitations were issued by the Belgian 
Government, and the replies have not 
yet been communicated to us. 


YUSSUF YUNAN. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, what steps the 
Government have taken to secure the 
punishment of the murderers of Yussuf 
Yunan, the British Agent of the Ar- 
menian Relief Fund, who was murdered 
at Sairt about a year ago, and to recover 
the £500 of which he was robbed; and 
what has been the result of the steps, if 
any, taken by the Government! 

Mr. CURZON: 
Consul at Bitlis 
17th ultimo that, 


Her Majesty’s Vice- 
reported on the 
after a protracted 
trial, six men who were arrested 
for the murder of Yassuf Yunan, 
had been condemned to death by 
the Court at Sairt. The case has, from 
the beginning, occupied the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador, who has con- 
tinued to press the matter at the Porte, 
and the legal adviser to Her Majesty’s 
Embassy has watched the proceedings 
throughout, and will continue to do so 
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when the sentence of the Sairt Court is 
sent to Constantinople for revision. Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Bitlis was pre- 
sent at Sairt during part of the trial, 
and was afterwards in constant com- 
munication with the Relief Agent, who 
was watching the case. It has not been 
found possible, so far, to recover more 
than a small portion of the money stolen ; 
but this part of the case, as distinct from 
the murder, has also not been lost sight 


of. 


MAILS FROM DUNDALK. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether any arrangement has yet 
been come to for expediting the limited 
mail service between Dundaik and Cavan 
and Dundalk and Belturbet; and, if 
not, can he say if there is any hope of 
a satisfactory arrangement being come 
to by the Department with the Great 
Northern Railway Company in the 
matter! 


THE 
THE TREASURY (Mr. 1 


TO 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY 

.. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): The question of expediting the 
limited mail service to Cavan and Bel- 
turbet depends upon the working of the 


train from Dundalk to Enniskillen, 
respecting which I answered somewhat 
fully a question put by the hon. Member 
for North Fermanagh yesterday. 


LEGEELAN POST OFFICE. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 


the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he can state the reasons which induced 
the Post Office authorities to refuse con- 
sent to the opening of a sub-post-office 
in the house of Owen O’Brien, of Legee- 
lan, in the Blacklion postal district ; 
and whether, before coming to their 
decision, careful inquiry was made by 
the Post-office officials as to the necessity 
for such office? 


Mr. HANBURY: It was found that the 
correspondence for Legeclan and_ the 
neighbourhool was not __ sufficiently 
large to justify the establishment of 
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a sub-post-office. Careful inquiry was 
made by Post Office officials as to 
the necessity for such office before 
the decision was arrived at. I may re- 
peat, however, what I stated last August, 
that arrangements were sanctioned for 
extending to Legeelan and the neighbour- 
hood the official delivery of letters on 
two days a week. 


DISTRESS IN BAWNBOY UNION 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, (1) whether he is aware that 
considerable destitution prevails in many 
portions of the Bawnboy (county Cavan) 
Union; whether any steps have been 
taken to ascertain the extent of the dis- 
tress, and what efforts made to cope 
with it; and, can he say whether the 
Union has been scheduled as one in which 
exceptional measures for relief of distress 
might be taken? 


CHIEF SECRETARY 
LIEUTENANT (Mr. 
Leeds Central): 
have been 
the 


THE 
LORD 
BALFrour, 
tions 


TO ‘THE 
GERALD 
Representa- 
the effect 
paragraph. 
last the 


recom- 


made to 


in first 
18th 


Government 


mentioned 
On the December 

Local Board 
mended the Guardians to appoint an 
additional relieving officer for the poorer 
districts of the Union in order that all 
applications for relieving might be at 
once inquired into, but the Guardians 
postponed indefinitely the considerartion 


of this recommendation “ until more pres- 


sing necessity arises.” On the 14th 
January the Local Government Board 
relaxed the restrictions on the giving of 
outdoor relief in this Union, but only four 
such cases had been relieved up to the 
date of the latest return, and the number 
of persons receiving outdoor relief in 
the Union was only eight in excess of 
the corresponding date of last year. No 
necessity appears to have yet arisen 
for affording the Guardians financial 
assistance in relieving the poor under 
their charge ; and, so far, there has been 
no unusual strain on the resources of 
the Union. 
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Commission. 


THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 


CoroneL DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary ef 
State for War, if he will state the num- 
ber, of Reservists of the Brigade of 
Guards who have rejoined the colours in 
accordance with the recent Army Order 
on the subject? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Sr. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): Twenty-five Re 
servists of the Brigade of Guards have 
rejoined the colours. since the notice 
was promulgated last month. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether it is the fact that the 
Education Department intends in future 
to make grants to new voluntary schools 
without rezard to the amount of school 
accommodation which is supplied by 
school boards or existing voluntary 
schools. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): No, Sir, in all cases the amount 
of the existing accommodation provided 
is taken into consideration. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION : FAIR RENT 
APPLICATONS, CO. CORK. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Land 
Commission have, in the county of Cork, 
adopted the practice of having fair rents 
fixed by one lay Sub-Commissioner ; 
whether this practice is confined to the 
county Cork or prevails generally ; 
whether appeals from a single Sub-Com- 
missioner are more numerous than when 
the case is heard by two Commissioners ; 
whether the proportion of cases in which 
the fair rent is varied on appeal is larger 
when it is fixed by one Sub-Commissioner 
than when it is fixed by two; what the 
object of having only one Sub-Commis- 
sioner is; and whether, in view of the 











627 Prison 
fact that both landlord and _ tenant 
strongly object to the practice of having 
only one Sub-Commissioner, the Land 
Commission will now revert to their 
former practice of having two lay Com- 
missioners to hear and inspect in every 
case ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
referred this Question to the Land 
Commissioners, who report to me 
to the following efiect:—The Sub- 
Commission at present working :n 
the county Cork consists of one legal 
and one lay Assistant-Commissioner. | 


The practice is not confined to Cork ; 
there are a number of Sub-Commissioners 
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similarly constituted at work in various | 


other districts. The Commissioners are 


in the third and fourth paragraphs. 


Though they are inclined to think the| 


facts, if ascertained, would not support 
the inference suggested, they have not 


considered it necessary to have 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are at present 780 applications to fix 
fair rents from the County Cork still 
awaiting hearing. The case longest out- 
standing is one in which the application 
was received in September, 1896. Of 
such fair rent applications received in 
the year 1896, 84 cases are still undis- 
posed of ; 17 of these cases have already 
been listed for hearing, but were ad- 
journed for various reasons, the re- 
mainder are mainly from Unions for 
which the list will be issued to follow the 
present list for County Cork. There are 
591 of such applications received in the 


year 1897 (not 1887 as stated, apparently 


in error, in the Question), over 400 of 


d | which were received during the last si 
not aware that the facts are as alleged | . 5 last six 


|months of the year. There were 255 
cases disposed of during that year. 
|There was one lay Assistant-Commis- 


their 


numerous appeal files examined for the | 
purpose, as they believe such a test would ! 


little bearing on the Question 

The object ef having only one 
attached to 
waste 0 


have 

raised. 
lay Assistant-Commissioner 
a Sub-Commission is to avoid 
public money whenever the Land Com- 


effected without detriment to the efticierey 
of the tribunal. They are thus enabled 
to distribute the number of outstanding 
cases to be dealt with more equally, than 
otherwise would be possible. The Com- 
missioners are not aware that the 
majority of landlords and_ tenants 
object to the practice of having oniy 


al 
i | 


sioner assigned to the work of fixing fair 
rents in the County Cork in 1897. 


PRISON TREADMILLS. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 


we : |to ask the Secretary of State for the 
missioners consider the economy can be 


| prison 


Colonies. whether a treadmill, sufficiently 
large for a second-class prison in Eng- 
land, is now being built in Her Majesty’s 
in the Island of St. Kitt’s; 


| whether it is customary to order shot 


one lay Assistant Commissioner attache | 


to each Sub-Commission. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state the 
number of fair rent applications from 
County Cork lodged with or transferred 
to the Land Commission and still un- 
heard, and how long ago the first of such 
applications. was lodged: how many ©! 
such fair rent applications lodged in the 
year 1896 are still unheard; how many 
of applications were lodged 
transferred in the year 1887; how 
many were disposed of by the Sub-Com- 
mission in 1887; and how many lay 
Sub-Commissioners were 
work of fixing fair rents 
in the year 1887? 


such or 


in County Cork 


assigned to the 





drill in the West Indian Islands as a 
punishment for the prisoners; and 
whether he will take steps to abolish 


such punishments as unsuitable for the 
climate of those islands? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuary, Bir- 


mingham, W.): I understand that a 
treadmill has been set up, or is 
being set up, in the Prison at 


Basseterre, in St. Kitt’s, sufficiently large 
for the requirements of that prison, but 
I am unable to say whether it would be 
sufficiently large for a second-class prison 
in England. It is customary to order 
shot drill in the West Indian Islands as 
2 punishment for prisoners, and I have 
reason to consider such punishments, 
which are only inflicted on prisoners after 
examination by the prison surgeon, to 
be unsuitable to the climate of those Is- 
lands. 
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CONTRACTORS AND THE “STRIKE 
CLAUSE.” 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it has been decided 
that contractors whose work has been 
delayed by a lock-out are entitled to the 
benefit of the Strike Clause? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The time for con- 
sidering the application of the Strike 
Clause in the contracts is when 
the work contracted for is com- 
pleted and when the question of enfore- 
ing, or not enforcing, penalties for delay 
has to be decided. But the question of 
the hon. and learned Member raises 
several interestine issues. on which | 


recommend him to ponder. If a labour 
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war commences with a strike on one} 


side, which is followed by a partial lock- 
out on the other side, is it to the lock- 
out or to the strike that delay in work 
isdue! [i a firm locks out 25 per cen:. 
of its men with the intention of carry- 
ine on its work with the rest, and ii 
that rest, the 75 per cent., then go su! 


on strike, is the resultant stoppage of | 


work due to the lock-out or to the strike? 
Again, if there is no strike or lock-out in 
a shipbuilding yard, but work is de- 
layed by the non-delivery of materials 
due to a strike or lock-out in some other 
quarter, what is the position of the ship 
building firm? Is it to be penalised’ 
The hon. Member will see that the terms 
of his question raise no clear issue. But 
what is evident is that the fact of a 
lock-out having taken place in some 
quarters does not of itself deprive con- 
tractors of the benefit of the Strike 
Clause. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES: MR. 
DONALDSON’S APPOINTMENT. 


Sir BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, with reference to the recent 
appointment of Mr. Donaldson as Deputy 
Director of the Ordnance Factories, what 
are the qualifications in consideration of 
which he has been placed over the heads 
of most experienced Officers of the Army 
who have served more than 30 years and 
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are more than 10 years his senior; and 
if he will state the manufacturing firm 
which Mr. Donaldson has managed? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THa 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powstt Wu- 
LiAMs): Mr. Donaldson’s appointment is 
made in pursuance of the recommen:|s- 
tions of Lord Morley’s Committee. Heisa 
highly-trained mechanical engineer, hav- 
ing a large acquaintance with processes 
such as are carried on at the Ordnance 
‘actories. In his former appointment— 
viz., that of chief engineer of the London 
and India Docks—he had under his con- 
trol more than 500 skilled mechanics 
of exactly the same description as those 
employed by the Government. He has 
a large experience in the organisation, 
control, and management of a factory, 
and is well acquainted with the proper 
rates of pay applicable to mechanical 
operations. It is not understood how it 
can be said that officers of the Army 
have been passed over, inasmuch ¢s 
Army service does not qualify officers for 
the management of a large manufactur- 
ine undertaking. It is, however, the 
desire of the Secretary of State not :o 
withhold from officers of the Army aay 
appointment at the Ordnance Factories 
which they can fill with advantage, and 
certain further having that 
object in view are now under considera- 
tion. 


changes 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Mr. McLAREN : I bee to ask the First 


Commissioner of Works what steps he 
proposes to take this vear in regard to 
the completion of the front of South 
Kensington Museum ; and when the west 
side of Parliament Street is to be pulled 
down! 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER © or 
WORKS (Mr. Akers Dovenas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): As stated by me, in answer 
to questions yesterday, a proposal for 
proceeding at once with the permanent 
buildings at South Kensington will 
shortly be laid before Parliament, and 
it will be more convenient if I may be 
allowed to defer explanations as to the 
details until that proposal be submitted 
to the House in its entirety. The pur- 
chases to the west side of Parliament 
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Street are not vet all settled; as soon 
as they are completed the houses will 
be pulled down. 


WELSH AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 
Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 


vil): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he can state the total cost 
to the Treasury of the recent Royal Com- 
mission on Welsh Agriculture; and 
whether there has been any considerable 
demand for the Report of the Commis 
sion by agriculturists in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire ? 


THe SECRETARY vo truz TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hanpery, Preston): I assume 
that the hon. Member refers to the 
late Royal Commission on Land in 
Wales and Monmouthshire. The total 
cost of that Commission is __ esti- 
mated to have amounted to £13,640. 
The demand both for the complete 
report and for the evidence as issued 
in daily parts has been  consider- 
able ; but I have no means of ascertain- 


ing to what extent the copies sold have 


been purchased by agriculturists 
Wales and Monmouthshire. 


in 


COST OF BILL PROMOTION. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he can state the amount of 
expenses incurred by local authorities and 
railway and other companies in promot- 
ing and opposing Private Bills before 
Parliament for each year, from 1892 to 
1896, both inclusive, for England, Scot- 
land, Ireland. and Wales (including Mon- 
mouthshire), respectively ; and whether, 
before the Measure named in the Queen’s 
Speech for amending the existing proce 
dure with respect to Scotch Private Bills 
is submitted to the House, he will give 
a return (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Papers, No. 356, of Session 1892, 
and No. 98, of Session 1893-4) ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tus 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Waite Rivtey, Lancashire, S.W.; 
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Magistrate (Ireland). 
The 


Member 
possession. 
second paragraph 
I would call his attention to the 
Return which was moved for by the 
Lord Advocate last night. The complete 
Returns for the whole of the United hing- 
dom would, as I said last year, be very 
laborious and expensive to prepare; and 
I have no reason to believe that any 
material change has taken place since 
the last Returns were issued to make it 
necessary. 


632 
Blackpool) : 


the hon. 
in my 


information 
asks for is 
As regards 
of the Question, 


which 
not 
the 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION : 


STONE ESTATE. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he aware that the Sub- 
Commission presided over by Mr. 
Crean recently heard a large number of 
cases on the Fetherstone Estate, in 
county Longford, and that the decisions 
have in all cases shown little or no re- 
duction in the rents as compared with 
the first statutory term; and whether he 
can call for any report from the legal 
commissioner to explain the difference 
between this decision.and decisions given 
showing much larger reductions prior to 
the appointment of the Fry Commission? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: — This 
Question has been referred, in the ordi- 
nary way, to the Land Commissioners, 
and they submit to me, and I agree with 
them, that they should not be called upon 
to give any answer to a Question couched 
in such terms. If any of the parties are 
aggrieved by the decisions of the Sub- 
Commission, they have the right to have 
their cases reheard before the Land Com- 
missioners ? 


FETHE:- 


is 


CAVAN TOWN MAGISTRATE 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to tie Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether the Lord Chancellor 
has been requested to appoint a Justice 
of the Peace for the town of Cavan under 
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the Towns Improvement Act; whether 
the name of the chairman has been sub- 
mitted; and why has he not been ap- 
pointed as were the two previous chair- 
men of the Commissioners of Cavan? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
to the first paragraph is in the affirma- 
tive. No recommendation was made in 
favour of the appointment of any indivi- 
dual Commissioner to act as Town Magis- 
trate, and it was entirely within the dir- 
cretion of the Lord Chancellor to appoint 
one of the Town Commissioners, or to 
make no appointment at all. The Lord 
Chancellor selected the member of the 
Board whom he considered best qualified 
to act as Town Magistrate. 


EVICTIONS: CO. CAVAN (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland can he state the number of 
evictions that took place in Cavan county 
during the year 1897; the number of 
tenants re-instated as caretakers; and 
the number wholly dispossessed or turned 
into caretakers by Section 7 of the Land 
Act, 1887; and in how many cases the 
Jand was taken by others than the pre- 
vious tenants? 


Mr. GERALD 
were 34 evictions in the County 
Cavan during the year 1897. The 
number of ex-tenants re-instated as 
caretakers was 3, and as_ tenants 
11, whilst 20 were wholly dispos- 
The number of tenants con- 
verted into caretakers by the service of 
Notices under Section 7 of the Act of 
1887 was 192. I have no information 
as to the number of tenants who, having 
been served with such Notices, have gince 
redeemed, and it would be quite contrary 
to practice to give the information desired 
by the concluding inquiry in the ques- 
tion as regards particular areas. 


BALFOUR: There 


sessed. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ton):I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he will be good enough 
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to state in how many instances the Com- 
missioners of Customs have put into 
operation the provisions of the Foreign 
Prison-made Goods Act; and, if any, the 
quantity and estimated value of the 
goods that were proved to have been pro- 
duced in foreign prisons? 

Mr. HANBURY: asked 
answer 


I have been 
right hon. Friend to 
this Question. Until recently no appli- 
cation had been made to the Commis- 


by my 


sioners of Customs to detain goods 
under the Foreign Prison-made Goods 
Act of last year. Within the last 
few weeks, however, evidence has 
been tendered to the Commissioners 
with regard to certain importations 
of mats from Belgium, and on_ this 


evidence they have seized five consign- 
ments of the declared value of about 
£135. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Were the 
seized proved to have been made in 
foreign prisons ! 

Mr. HANBURY: I think that 
so, but I will make further inquiries. 


Mr. LAMBERT: 
question. 


goods 


was 


I will repeat the 


POLICE IN THE WOODFORD DISTRICT 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, §8.): 1 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state the number of police stationed at 
present in the parish of Woodford, whica 
comprises the electoral divisions of Wood- 
ford, Loughatorick, Coose, Drummin, 
and Abbyville, as compared with the 
number stationed there in 1885; and 
whether the district is as peaceful now 


as it was in 1885? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
number of police stationed in the arza 
referred to in the year 1885 was 16; in 
1890 the number was as high as 67, 
and at present the number is 39. I am 
happy to say the district is now in 9 
peaceable condition, and I have no reason 
to believe its condition was otherwise in 
1885. But I would point out to the hon. 
Member that the inference which the 
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question suggests is an erroneous one, 
inasmuch as the necessity for a relatively 
large police force in a particular dis- 
trict is measured by other considerations 
than its freedom from overt crime. I 


may say that the extra police force, 
which, some few years ago, in the East 
Riding of Galway, numbered nearly 100 
men, has now been entirely abolished. 


ARMS AT THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT: 
ask the Secretary of State for India, if 
he is in possession of any information 
which can be given to the House without 
injury to the public service as to the 


means by which the Queen’s enemies in 
the operations on the North-West Fron- | 


tier have obtained possession of the latest 


arms of precision, and particularly of | 
dum- | 


Lee-Metford magazine rifles and 
dum bullets, as reported by press cor- 
respondents. And if it is proposed to 
institute any inquiry into the subject by 
a Commission armed with special powers 
to ascertain if any of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects have been guilty of such traitorous 
traffic, and if fresh the 
subject is necessary in 
India / 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): My attention 
given to the subject 
in the hon. and 
ber’s Question, and 


legislation 
either here 


on 


or 


has been 
- referred 
gallant Mem- 
in October last I 
called for a full report on the descrip- 
tion of arms and ammunition found in 
the posse ssion of the tribesmen. Pend- 
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I beg to} 


to | 


Prison. 
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Mr. CURZON: A sum of £66,000 has 


been voted by the Swiss Chambers for 
this purpose. Inquiry has been made 
as to the amounts which will be granted 
by the Governments of Russia and 
Belgium, and the result, when received, 
can be given if the question be repeated, 





WORKMEN’S TRAINS. 


Mr. HOLLAND (Tower Hamlets, Bow 
and Bromley): I beg to the 
President of the Board Trade 
whether his attention been 
| drawn to the inadequate service of work- 

men’s trains on some of the Metropolitan 
railways; and whether the Board of 
| Trade will exercise their powers to secure 
better service of trains on such rail- 
ways, and to require all the Metropolitan 
railways to run workmen’s trains up to 
x 


re 


ask 
of 


has 


+a 


a.m., so that the working classes may 
obtain the full benefit to which they are 
entitled under the Cheap Trains Act 
fof 1&&5. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
(TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnre, Croydon): 
the hon. Member has 
Blue Book recently pub- 
this subject, and num- 
R585. It full inform- 
ation to the service workmen’s 
trains. Whenever it can be shewn that 
an additional workmen’s train between 
stated points is necessary, the Board are 
prepared to use the powers conferred 
upon them by the Cheap Trains Act. 
The Board have not power, however, to 
| order workmen's 
trains. 


I assum: 
seen the 

lished on 
bered C. vives 


as of 


a general increase of 


ing its receipt, it would not be in the} 


public interests for me to make any fur- 
ther communication to the House. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


Sim HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 


ask the Under Secretary of State for| 


Foreign Affairs, if he is able to state 
what grant has been placed at the dis- 
posal of their respective Commissions for 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 by the Gov- 
ernments of Russia, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland? 


CARMARTHEN PRISON. 


| Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
'W.): I bee to ask the Secretary of State 
| for the Home Department whether the 
| Governor and Matron of Her Majesty's 
| Prison at Carmarthen are about to re- 
tire ; and whether he will appoint as their 
successors persons who are able to speak 
| the Welsh language? 


| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT The an 


| ewer to the first paragraph 18 
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in the affirmative. I am _=6 afraid 
I shall not be able to appoint a 


Welsh-speaking Governor, as there is no 
officer so qualified among those eligible 
for the promotion to the post. Efforts 
will be made to secure a Welsh-speaking 
Matron. 


DISASTER VEENDAM. 

Mr. MACDONA Rother- 
hithe): I bee to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, attention 
has been called to the disaster to the 
“Veendam” Atlantic liner, of the Nether- 
Rotter- 
dam and New York, through the ship 


TO THE 


(Southwark, 


whether his 


lands American Line between 
having run upon a derelict at 17 minutes 
past 5 in the afternoon of the 6th instant 
in lat. 49 dee. 4» min., long. 20 deg. 01 
min., having her bottom ripped open and 
her shaft smashed by the force of the 
the submerged derelict 
collided, and that the 
whole of her crew and passengers, num- 


collision with 


upon which she 
bering 203 souls in all, would inevitably 
have been lost had not another Atlantic 
liner, the “St. Louis,” steaming over the 

at and 
the “ Veendam” 
left on this much 
frequented Atlantic route, the Board of 
Trade will imediately institute further 


same route, been near hand ; 


whether, inasmuch as 


was herself a derelict 


inquiries as to the full extent of this pre- 
sent danger, and take immediate steps to 
lessen the risks of a recurrence of such 
a catastrophe ! 


Toe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 


TRADE : My attention has been 
called by the newspapers to the 


disaster to the “ Veendam ” Atlantic liner, 
and to the report of her Captain, that in 
his opinion she struck wreckage stated 
to have been submerged wreckage. With 
regard to the danger caused to navigation 
by the “ Veendam” I will communicate 
with the Admiralty, but as the “ Veen- 


dam” was abandoned in mid-Atlantic 


seven days before any report was received 


aRY 1898} Inspectors. 
CONSOLIDATION OF STATUTES 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland, 
if he will state the reasons why the Irish 
Government have decided to take no 
steps towards the consolidation of Irish 
statutes; whether, in view of his refer- 
ence last year to the “limited staff” of 
the Irish Office as a ground for not carry- 
ing out the work in question, any repre- 
sentations have been made to the Trea- 
sury that Ireland should share in the ex- 
penditure incurred from year to year in 
codifying English and Scotch Acts; 
whether he will mention the Acts as re- 
gards which, as announced by him on the 
21st January last year, consolidating Bills 
were then in preparation; whether any 
of these Bills have been since completed ; 
and whether it would be possible to in- 
troduce at least one of them this year! 


THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arkixson, Londonderry, 
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N.) said that the staff of the 
Irish Office had been fully occu- 
pied since October last with 


legislation promised for this Session, and 
in view of, the effect of the provisions of 
the Bill about to be introduced the con- 
solidation of the statutes would be pre- 
mature, and to some extent useless. 


FEMALE SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether the attention of the Scot- 
tish Education Department has been 
called to the action of the English De- 
partment in appointing female  sub- 
insnectors of education, and the satisfac- 
tion expressed by that Department as to 
the results of that experiment ; and when 
the Scottish Department will consider the 
desirability of instituting a similar experi- 
ment in connection with Scottish educa- 
tion! 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Mcrray, Buieshire): The question of 
the appointment of Female — sub- 
inspectors has been considered by the 
Scottish Education Department, but it 











in this country, I do not anticipate that 
any steps for her discovery and destruc- 
tion are practicable. 


has not been thought that the circum- 
stances of Scotland rendered such an 
| . . 

| appointment expedient. 





Down 


ABBREVIATED TELEGRAPHIC 
ADDRESSES. 

Sir CHARLES CAMERON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as re- 
presenting the Postmaster - General, 
whether the rule of the Post Office as to 
the of tele- 
graphic addresses, to the effect that the 
first word in such addresses must be a 
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registration abbreviated 


dictionary word containing not more than 
ten letters, and that proper names and 
z.e., words which 


compound words, 


appear in the dictionary joined by a 
hyphen, can only in rare cases be ac- 
cepted, is intended to preclude the regis- 
tration of arbitrary words consisting of 
ten letters, or constructed say from the 
first and last syllable of a firm’s name, 
or spelling the initials of the designatioa 
of a club? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is the fact that 
the rule of the Post Office that ‘the first 
word in an abbreviated address must be 
a dictionary word containing not more 
than 10 letters, and that proper names 
and compound words—/.e., words which 
appear 
hyphen—can 


in 2 dictionary joined by a 


in rare cases be 
the hon. 


Member supposes, to preclude the regis- 


only 
intended, 


accepted, is as 
tration of arbitrary words consisting of 
10 letters, or constructed from the first 
and last syllable of a firm’s name, or 
spelling the initials of the designation of 
a club, unless, indeed, these syllables or 
initials happen to make a real word. 


NIGER HINTERLAND. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been given to 
the statement that officers and military 
stores are being despatched from this 
country for service in the hinterland of 
the Niger, and that two companies of the 
Ist West India Regiment are to be sent 
into that country; and whether he can 
consistently with the interests of the 
public service, state what is the total 
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amount of force which it is proposed to 
despatch to those regions, and against 
what Power it is proposed to employ 
them ? 

Tue SECRETARY or 
COLONIES : 
present or consistently 


STATE ror rue 
in a position at 
with the public 
interests, to answer these Questions. I 


I am not 


can only say that any forces in these 


territories are for defensive and not 


ageressive purposes. 


cd 


THE NIGER COUNTRY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Anglo-French Com- 
mission sitting in Paris on the affairs of 
the countries in West Africa adjacent to 
the Niger has arrived at an agreement on 
whether 
Her Majesty’s Government can, consis- 
tently with the interests of the public 
service, give this House any information 


the matters submitted to it; 


as to the progress made by this Commis- 
sion ; and whether, on the conclusion of 
negotiations, the papers relating to them 
will be laid upon the Table of this House? 


Mr. CURZON: The Commission has 
not yet arrived at an agreement. I am 
afraid that I cannot give any informa- 
tion as to the progress of the negotia- 
tions at this stage. Nor can I yet make 
any statement as regards Papers. 


DOWN COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. P. A. M'HUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I bee ask the Chief 
to the Lord Lieutenant 
whether his attention 


to Secretary 
Ireland 


been 


of 


has 


called to the words used by County Court 


Judge Orr, at the Licensing Sessions, held 
in Newry for the county of Down, in 
November last, when he said that every 
man who voted for a public-house under 
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ordinary circumstances was a criminal 
himself ; whether anv steps will be taken 
to remove from the magistrates of the 
county of Down this reflection cast upon 
them by the county court judge; and 
whether he is aware of the strong feeling 
of indignation among the justices of 
county Down owing to the use of such 
language concerning them by the Judge? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member has forwarded to me a news- 
paper report containing a reference to 
the language attributed to Judge Orr, 
but, as I have not had time in the few 
hours since the Question was placed on 
the paper to obtain a report on the 
matter to which it relates, I must ask for 
a postponement of the Question until 
Thursday. 


WHITE ESTATES (IRELAND). 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
Judge Ross has sanctioned the sale of 
Beach to a brother of the Receiver on the 
White Estate, Bantry; and, if so, 
whether competition was invited at the 
sale ; and, (2) what is the cause of delay 
of the sale of the agricultural holdings on 
the White Estate for which an order has 
been made by Judge Ross? 


Mr. GERALD The 
Land Judge accepted 
Dr. Bird’s proposal to purchase the lands of 
Beach. Competition was not invited at 
this sale. As regards the second para- 
graph, the Land Judge does not consider 
that the circumstances of the White 
Estate are such as to render desirable, 
at present, the issue of a request for in- 
spection pursuant to the 40th Section of 
the Act of 1896. 


BALFOUR : 


has not yet 


FOREIGN TRAWLING. 
Captain PIRIE: I bee to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether, 
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owing to the increase of foreign trawling 
during the winter in waters closed to 
British fishermen whereby British inte- 
rests are jeopardised, he will now impress 
on the Government the desirability of 
adopting legislation so as to at least 
prevent fish so caught being landed at 
English ports? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The hon. 
to legislation by which fish 
caught by 


Gentleman asks us 
propose 
trawlers in waters 
to 
them. should be prohibited from being 
landed at English ports. It is clear that 
legislation of such a kind would raise 
international questions of great difficulty, 


foreign 


where they are entitled catch 


and might entail on our fishing industry 
of 
those which are at present complained 


of. 


consequences greater moment than 


AGES IN THE ARMY. 


Captain PIRIE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether 
in the Monthly Rank and File Returns of 
the British Army, which he has stated 
his intention of laying before the House, 
and in which will be shown those men 
under 20 years of 
what methods the 
arrived at; whether he 


age, he will state by 
ages of the men are 
is aware that in 
a vastly preponderating number of cases 
the ages given are completely unreliable ; 
and if he can inform the House whether 
the Government propose in any way to 
remedy the present system in which men 
enlist- into and pass their whole service 
in the 
tions ? 


Army under entirely false assump- 


Mr. 
taken 


ST. JOHN BRODRICK : The ages 
are those “affirmed” by the re- 
as their ages to the best of their 

The present form of attestation 
requires the medical officer to certify the 


cruits 
belief. 
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probable age of the recruit; and any re- 
cruit who has not the physical charac- 
teristics of 18 years of age is rejected. 
As a considerable proportion of recruits 
claim to be, and are accepted as, over 
19, they have no motive for over-stating 
their age. The proposals which I shall 
shortly submit to the House will be 
found to have an important bearing upon 
this question. 


LOCAL LOANS: IRELAND. 
Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
Ey: J to the Secretary to 
the Treasury if will state 


beg ask 


he what is 


the rate of interest now charged on local | 


loans in England and Scotland in respect 
of burial grounds, 
asylums, and small holdings; and what 
amount of money has been advanced in 
Scotland and in England and Wales by 


allotments, lunatic 


the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
at 23 per cent. since the passing of the 


Public Works Loan Act of last year! 


Mr. HANBURY: Lecal loans for the 
purposes specified in the first paragraph, 
are advanced on the security of local 
rates, and the rates of interest are ac- 
cordingly those prescribed by the Trea- 
sury Minute, the Public Works 
Loans Act of last year—namely: Where 


under 


the period for repayment does not exceed 
30 years, 2? per cent. ; where the period 
exceeds 30, but does not exceed 40 years, 
3 per cent.; where the period exceeds 
40, but does not exceed 50 years, 3} per 
cent. The advances by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners at 2? per 
cent. interest from the passing of the 
Public Works Loans Act of last year up 
to the 31st ultimo amounted in England 
and Wales to £505,328, and in Scotland 


to £17,830, a total of £523,158. 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHING IN IRISH 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland whether, 
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seeing that the remuneration of work- 
mistresses in an Irish National school is 
10 or 11 times less than that of a male 
principal teacher, although they are re 
quired to be present in school at least 
half as long as the male teachers, and 
that they derive no advantage from resi- 
dence or pension, will he undertake to 
teaching in the 


place industrial Trish 


National schools on a better footing than 





it now occupies! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There can 
be no proper comparison drawn between 
the position, services, and pay of a work- 
The 


|former is unclassed, and her function is 


mistress and of a principal teacher. 


| restricted entirely to the teaching of 
needlework, knitting, etc., whereas the 
principal teacher of a National School 


has had to undergo a long course of study 


preparatory to obtaining classification at 
examination in the several subjects of 
an extensive and varied programme. 
Moreover, the attendance of the work- 
mistress is limited to two hours daily, 
and her function, whilst conversant with 
the one subject only, extends to the 
female pupils of the school in which she 
is employed, and which must be a mixed 
school for boys and girls under a master, 
and without a female assistant. As re- 
gards the remainder of the question, I 
have nothing to add to my replies to the 
similar questions addressed to me last 
vear. 


EDUCATION OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he can say when the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the education of Naval Officers 
after they have left the “ Britannia” 
will be complety1; and whether he pro- 
poses to lay it upon the Table of this 
House? 

THe FIRST 
MIRALTY: it 


asian 


LORD 


hoped t 


THE 
ret the 


OF 





is 


| Committee will complete their Report 
the 


. 
| by erd of March. In cases 
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of this kind it is usual to await the sig- 
nature of the Report before coming to a 
decision as to its being published, but in 
any case my hon. Friend may rely upon 
being made acquainted with its leading 
features. 


CLOSING OF SCOTTISH PORTS TO 
LANDING OF FISH. 

Caprain PIRIE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether, as the 
action of the Government last year in 
closing Scottish ports to the landing of 
fish caught by foreign trawlers in pro- 
tected waters, with the object of prevent- 
ing serious and growing injustice being 
done to the largest Scottish fishing ports, 
since through the unfair advantage 
shown to English ports Aberdeen is 
suffering loss of trade and harbour dues, 
the Government will cause inquiry to be 
made with a view of ending the injustice? 

Toe FIRST LORD oF _ tsp 
ADMIRALTY: I cannot agree with 
the assumption which prefaces the hon. 
Member’s Question, and which, in my 
opinion, is contrary to the fact. With 
regard to the concluding portion, the 
Secretary for Scotland does not think 
that any inquiry would be of practical 
assistance. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. / 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for an 
Address [8th February]. 


Queen’s Speech (Motion for an Ad- 
dress)—Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 


VOL. [FOURTH SERIES. | 


LHI. 
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assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament” (Colonel Lockwood). 


*Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, ..): The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
concluded his speech last night by 
an appeal to those sitting on this 
side of the House, and more _ parti- 


cularly to those sitting on _ the 
Front Bench, to enter with him 
into a species of conccrdat as to 


the future Frontier policy of India, in 
order that the country might, in times 
to come, be guaranteed that, whatever 
Party was in power, there should be a 
substantial continuity of purpose and 
method in this perplexing and _per- 
plexed sphere of administration. I 
am not sure that the earlier part of the 
noble Lord’s Speech, in which he 
scolded us up hill and down dale, 
was altogether calculated to  facili- 
tate the apparent object of his per- 
oration. But, speaking for myself, in 
spite of the vigour of his attack, after 
a lapse of 24 hours, I feel practically 
convalescent, and am, therefore, able to 
recognise, which I do most heartily, the 
relatively statesmanlike and moderate 
tone of the appeal he made to us. But 
while there is much in the general 
principles of the Frontier policy 
that the noble Lord laid down, which I 
do not think any of us sitting on this 
side of the House will take exception to— 
I must express my opinion that the House 
of Commons would be abrogating its 
most responsible functions at a moment 
such as this, if it were to confine itself to 
a merely academic discussion on the 
future of our policy. What is the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves? We 
are at, what I suppose I must call a 
breathing space between two stages of a 
war, which, in spite of the splendid 
gleams of personal heroism and regimen- 
tal discipline which have illuminated it, 
is, in our judgment, and, I believe, will 
be counted in history in its inception, 
conduct and results, one of the most in- 
glorious adventures ever undertaken in 
the annals of this country. Measured by 
merely a pecuniary standard, it has 
already, as we learned last night, 
involved our Indian subjects in an 
extraordinary expenditure estimated for 


2B [Siath Day. 
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the year at no less than 4,000,000 Rx., 
and as regards that which is still 
more serious—I mean the expendi- 
ture of life, and effective fighting force 
of our own and cur Indian Army—in killed 
and in wounded, 2,000 men have alreadv 
paid the penalty. What we are entitled 
to ask, and what, I venture to say, we 
are bound to demand, is a plain answer 
to this question, “ What is it all for, and 
what does it all mean?” We know the 
Government’s explanation. We have 
had it in the dispatches, and we 
had it last night in the speech of the 
Secretary of State for India. What is 
the official view—the view of the official 
mind—on this serious, this disastrous, 
transaction? Why, that it is neither 
more nor less than a spontaneous out- 
break of fanaticism, “a bolt from the 
blue,” which no. one could foresee, for 
which no one is to blame, and which we 
are to accept as one of those inscrutable 
calamities with which Providence at 
times afflicts mankind. Our opinion is, 
that it is not necessary to resort to the 
hypothesis of miracle or accident. We 
believe, and it is the purpose of this 
Amendment to ask this House to declare, 
that I will not say the only—but that a 
large contributory factor in bringing 
about this state of things is the policy 
deliberately adopted by Her Majesty’s 
present advisers, in the teeth of the de- 
cision of their predecessors, that that 
policy is the source of a large part 
of the mischief that has now overtaken 
us. When I heard the noble Lord last 
night formulate his new principle of 
Frontier policy for the future, to guide 
the action of the Government, and for 
which he asked our assent, I could not 
help asking myself the question whether, 
tested by those principles, or any of 
those principles, the occupation of Chit- 
ral by means of a fortified and military 
road would satisfy the criterion? The 
noble Lord told us that in these matters 
it was desirable to have continuity of 
policy. I agree, it is most desirable, 
but he is defending the most direct re- 
versal of the administrative action of 
one Government by another in rela- 
tion to this Frontier policy, which our 
political annals record. He said that if 
we sanctioned measures of advance into 
new positions and into new territory 
they ought to be such as to compensate 


Mr. Asquith. 
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for the risk and the expenses we were 
put to. Yes! But what compensation 
have we got for Chitral? 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Right Hon. Lord Gzorcz Hami- 
ton, Middlesex, Ealing): It was not an 
advance ! 

*Mr. ASQUITH: The noble Lord says 
it was not an advance! 

*THe SECRETARY 
INDIA: We found 
when we came into office. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: We were in Chitral, 
it is true. Chitral is a dependency of 
Kashmir, and is under the Suzerainty of 
the Indian Empire. We were not in the 
Swat Valley, and that was because we de- 
clined to go into the Swat Valley. We 
went through the Swat Valley under 
a proclamation, under which we bound 
ourselves to return as soon as the 
objects of the expedition were ac- 
complished. We went through for 
purposes which we were bound, as cus- 
todians of the honour and well-being of 
this Empire, to discharge—-to rescue a 
British officer from danger. We went 
there, as I am going to show, upon a 
solemn and explicit assurance, and aR 
assurance acted on by some of the tribes, 
that as soon as the expedition was com- 
pleted we should not interfere with the 
independence of these people. I am 
sorry—heartily sorry—to be obliged, at 
this time, to go over ground which has 
been so frequently traversed in the course 
of the last few months, and which, I ven- 
ture to say, was never more ably and 
exhaustively covered than by my hon. 
and learned Friend who moved this 
Amendment last night. But the noble 
Lord throws down a challenge, and he 
did, I think, me the honour to single me 
out in his challenge. He said we had 
gone about during the Recess unbridling 
our tongues, and venting on public plat 
forms distortions and misstatements 
which we were afraid to repeat on 
the floor of this House. I hear somebody 
say “No, no!” but that was the infer- 
ence, at all events, which the House 
thought the noble Lord intended to con- 
vey. I should be very sorry to have to 
justify, either in this House or anywhere 
else, the absolute wisdom of every 
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phrase or every word that I may have 
contributed to the “tod copious rhetoric 
of an unusually loquacious Recess.” But 
I am only arguing for a principle which 
is for the common advantage of 
every man who, in these days of 
public speaking, finds himself obliged 
to go from place to place to speak, when 
I say that a man is entitled to be judged, 
not by isolated expressions, but by the 
general tenour of his speeches. As far 
as any that I have made are concerned, 
I am prepared on the floor of this House 
to maintain every position I have taken 
up on the platform. I am sorry the noble 
Lord, in spite of what I and others have 
said, should have thought fit again last 
night to represent me as having charged 
Lord Elgin, the Viceroy of India, with 
having deliberately broken his word. [ 
am sorry for it, because it is a statement 
I have over and over again disclaimed. 
I find, on looking back at my speeches 
on this subject in October last, that, after 
telling my constituents that the late 
Administration, among other reasons, re- 
fused to sanction this advance upon 
Chitral because, in our judgment, it in- 
volved a breach of faith with the tribes, 
I went on— 


“The Indian Government took a different 
view, but, so far as I am aware, no one cn 
that account impugns, or has impugned, the 
personal honour of its members.” 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I must point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman the previous phrase. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: That is a single 
phrase only. I have repudiated the con- 
struction put upon it; and I think on 
almost every occasion I have addressed 
any public meeting on the subject I have 
not been in the habit of imputing bad 
motives to my political opponents, and I 
ask the House to believe that nothing 
could be more contrary to my intention, 
or repugnant to my feelings, than to at- 
tack an old friend and colleague. If 
by any word that I have used on the 
subject I seemed to convey such an im- 
pression, I say now, what I have said 
elsewhere, that I look back on it with 
unaffected regret. But the question I 
have always, I think, tried to point out, 
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whether what was done was reconcilable 
with the terms of the Proclamation, is 
a question not of motive or intention, but 
a question of fact; and it turns very 
largely on the same considerations as the 
question of general policy—namely, what 
was the real feeling of the tribes? 
Now, let me in two or three sen- 
tences just state what the position 
was. The Government of India issued 
a Proclamation, in which they declared 
they had no intention of occupying per- 
manently any territory through which 
Umra’s misconduct might force them to 
pass, or of interfering with the indepen- 
dence of the tribes. I ask the House, in 
passing, to note the word independence— 
it is the same word as that used in the 
Amendment. The noble Lord said last 
night it was a misleading term—a term 
he never used in his dispatches or letters 
without some qualifying adjective. It is 
the word used, at any rate, by the 
Government of India in that Proclama- 
tion, and it shows their understanding 
and that of their superiors at home as to 
the actual status of the tribes through 
which this road must pass. It cannot 
be denied—it never has been seriously 
denied—that to run this military and for- 
tified road through a territory of that 
description, unless excused or condoned 
in some way or other, is a breach of the 
assurance given in the Proclamation. 
For that purpose we have only to refer 
to the statements made at the time by 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who himself expressly declared that that 
was the sense in which the Proclamation 
would be universally understood. And 
now I come—and I should like to ask for 
the attention of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India to what 
I say—to one of the most extra- 
ordinary developments in the _his- 
tory of a controversy which I think 
either I or anybody else in _ this 
House ever witnessed. I come to the 
question who it was that made the road. 
I do not wish to use disrespectful lan- 
guage, but of all the puerilities by which 
a serious topic of discussion has ever 
been overlaid, I tax my memory in 
vain to recall one which, in point of 
grotesque and irresponsible levity, can 
compare for an instant with the schol- 
ae Me: [Sirth Day. 
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astic pleasantries of the noble Lord on the 
subject of the making of the Chitral road. 
The noble Lord for two years—for very 
nearly three years—has been boasting 
in this House over and over again, at 
least three times, that he was the person 
who made the road. | 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror | 
INDIA: Twice. 








| 


*Mr. ASQUITH: Well, twice is enough. | 
From that very box, speaking in all 
plenitude of his authority as a Minister 
of the Crown, and with the air 
of a man who conscious he has 
rendered great services to his coun- 
try, he has told us that he was 
the person who constructed the road. 
I have really been obliged to investigate 
the antiquities of this question some- 
what minutely, and I find, as lately as 
the 10th November last, 1897, tht noble 
Lord speaking at Acton, which is a place, 
I believe, in his own constituency, and 
where he would, therefore, be under pecu- 
liar responsibility to make statements 
which are accurate and historically true, 
informed his constituents that— 


is 


“T, the Secretary of State for India, on be- 
half of the Government, consented to the con- 
struction and maintenance of a road from 
Peshawar to Chitral.” 


all 


was 


the 
accurate 


We were under 
that this 
ment of the case until very recently, 
but on the 26th January of the present 
vear, the noble Lord attended, 
apparently, some kind of festive function 
at Chiswick, he used this remarkable 


language 


impression 


an state- 


when 
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kept silent, I like. my opponents to commit 
themselves.” 

That was at Chiswick, but last night the 
noble Lord made another statement on 
the subject on the floor of this House, 
which appears to be the latest and most 
revised version of this interesting his. 
torical problem, that it was only quite 
recently, as it appeared from his speech 


last night, that he had discovered, on 


taking out a map for making some casual 
inquiry of the gentlemen in the India 
Oftice—what he had never suspected be- 
fore, that there were, in fact, not two 
roads to Chitral but only one. This is 
one of the most baffling problems that we 
have ever had to deal with. I do not 
know whether at this moment to admire 
his methods or to sympathise with his 
credulity, or are we to look upon him as 
a man who, having this card up his sleeve 
the whole time, knowing that we had 
made the road, and he had not come, 
time after time, and made these state- 
ments to the House of Commons with a 
self-control of almost preternatural as- 
tuteness, and then—when the _psycho- 
logical moment came with this Constitu- 
tional supper somewhere in the re- 
gion of Chiswick in the month of 
January in 1898—suddenly revealed to 
a startled and bewildered world the fact 
that he had not made the road, and that 
all the time we had been living under a 
delusion. Then, of course, there is the 
other hypothesis: the noble Lord may be 
the simple-minded, credulous person that 
he posed as last night; and it may be 
that until a few days ago it never oc- 
curred to him, until last night, to in- 
quire how Sir Robert Low, in command, 
I think, of 15,000 men, managed to make 
his way across two rivers, over two 
passes of Alpine altitude, and through 2 





“The Radical papers,” he says, ‘‘have for 
the last two years assumed that I am _respon- 
sible for the construction of the road.” 


They 


minded 


simple- 
are, be- 


believed, credulous, 

people as they 
lieved those assurances given from 
that box there on the _ floor’ of 
the House of Commons, and they also 
believed that the noble Lord’s statement 
was accurate 


“They have assumed that I am responsible 
for the construction of the road, but I have 


Mr. 


A su ith . 


long series of narrow and dangerous de- 
files for 180 miles from Peshawar to the 
relief of Chitral. Did he think Sir R. 
|Low did not go by road? Somebody 
|suggests that perhaps he went by bal- 
loon. Well, that is practically the only 
|alternative. I really do think, for a 
| Minister of State at a crisis like this, with 
|the heavy responsibilities that lay upon 
\the shoulders of the noble Lord, and 
| amid those great and serious events, to 
come down and engage in this solemn 
trifling is not respectful to the House of 
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Commons, and is certainly not conducive | 
. . | 
to the logical or reasonable thrashing out | 


of the serious question now before us. 
The real question which, to my mind, 
lies at the root of this matter of Chit- 


ral, whether as regards the maintenance | 


of the terms of the proclamation, or of | 
the general policy of the making of the 
road, is this: Did or did not the tribes 
agree to what was done? Whenever I| 
or others have raised this question, and | 
have shown, as I think I have shown to- 
nicht, that the construction of a road of 
this sort could not be reconciled 
with the language of the proclamation, 
the answer was that it was condoned, 
that they exonerated us from the 
obligation, and that the tribes were eager 
and willing to receive us, and entered 
voluntarily into an agreement for the | 
construction and maintenance of the| 
road. Now, I want to say a few words 
upon this Agreement, for it goes to the 
very root of the matter. I assert 
that when we were considering the 
matter—and, of course, we had _ to 
consider this particular point in re 
sponse to Lord Elgin’s private tele 
gram which was read last night by my 
right hon. Friend—TI assert we did con- 
sider the question whether the tribes 
could not be brought to agree to the 
construction and the maintenance of| 
the road. We were advised by the| 
highest military and civil opinions that 
they could not, and that any such 
agreement, if it could be got, would 
not be worth the paper it was 
written upon, because it could not, 
and would not, represent the deli- 
berate, genuine opinion of the tribes. 
My right hon. Friend asked the 
Government last night why in these large 
and carefully-edited volumes we do not 
find one paper which he mentioned—and 
I will mention another—which were most 
material to the understanding of this 
question. The first volume of these Blue 
Books begins with something like 39 
pages of inclosures, sub-inclosures, con- 
fidential memoranda, goodness knows 
what, on a subject, which, I venture 
to say, has nothing to do with the 
recent disturbances in India; and these 
papers are inserted there for the obvious 
and avowed reason of branding my right 
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hon. Friend, the late Secretary for India, 
and those responsible with him, as being 
the advocates of a Forward policy. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I never had to make any state- 
ment to the House in connection with 
this matter. The papers relating to 
Waziristan were not published by my 
predecessor, but when the disturbances 
arose I published them. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: What I am complain- 
ing of is not that those papers should 
be published, but that papers of a 
much more recent date, and of precisely 
the same character, bearing, not re 
motely. but directly, upon the contro- 
versy, in which the House is engaged, 
should not be before us. I mention two. 
The first paper is the one mentioned last 
night by my right hon. Friend, Sir 
Dennis Fitzpatrick’s memorandum on the 
Chitral Road. Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick 
was at that time, as the House will be 
aware, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjaub; he was the officer who was 
primarily responsible, therefore, for our 
Frontier policy with the tribes. Any one 
who reads the Blue Book will see for 
himself that this officer was one of the 
ablest, one of the most level-headed, and 
one of the most sober-minded officials 
whom you could find anywhere in the 
service of the Crown. Why has not that 
report been produced? In the case of 
Waziristan—in relation to those events 
that happened in 1894—a memo- 
randum equally confidential is produced, 
given under precisely similar circum- 
stances. Why is not the later one pro- 
duced? 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have not the slightest 
objection to the production of Sir 
Dennis Fitzpatrick’s memorandum, when 
I have looked through it and seen 
whether it does not contain matters that 
I would not wish to have published, but 
I have in the present case published 
every paper which is relevant to the 
conflict with regard to the disturbances 
which have taken place. And, as I 
understand, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick’s 
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memorandum relates not to what has 
occurred now, but to transactions which 
took place some years ago. I stated 
at the time that the Chitral Blue Book 
was published that I had taken the 
opinion of statesmen, and that I could 
not publish any of the minutes or 
memoranda dealing with the military or 
strategic considerations, but, still, if sny 
Gentlemen wish for this memorandum I 
am quite willing after looking at it to 
publish it, unless, as I have said, it con- 
tains something the publication of which 
might prove detrimental to the public 
service. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I am very glad to 
hear that statement, but I am sorry that 
the noble Lord did not make it a little 
earlier. A memorandum like that of 
1894, but written in 1895, is equally 
worthy of publication the Blue 
Book. As to the document to 
which I referred, I must repeat the 
challenge which, in the year 1895, was 
made by Lord Rosebery, I think, in the 
House of Lords, and by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
in this House, for the production of Sir 
Donald Stewart’s Memorandum. Now 
I have been reading that memorandum 
again, and I need not say that I read 
it very carefully. 
matters the ultimate judgment as 
to what is best in the interests of 
public service must rest with the Mini- 
ster of the Crown. But I confess I cannot 
for the life of me conceive what interest 
would be prejudiced by the publication 
of Sir Donald Stewart’s memorandum. 
On the other hand, I do say, if the 
House had before it Sir Dennis Fitz- 
patrick’s report of Sir Donald Stewart’s 
memorandum not only would it be in a 
better position than it is now to appreci- 
ate the reasons which actuated the late 
Government and what was the body of 
expert opinion on which the late Govern- 
ment founded its opinion, but the House 
would be in a better position to note 
incidentally as to whether the charge of 
a breach 
or was 


in 
other 


Of course, in these 


clearly before us at _ the 
time: we were considering our policy. 
Now, I said a th 


moment ne 
The Secretary of State for India. 


ago 


§COMMONS? 


of faith was an afterthought | 
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real question, the question which go 
much presses upon us, is: Did the 
tribes, or did thev not, after the 
relief expedition had accomplished its 
purpose, agree to the permanent 
military occupation of this road? 
A certain number of paper agreements 
are produced. Well, my hon. Friend 
dealt with those agreements last night. 
They are agreements entered into at a 
time when you had a force of 15,000 men 
in the valley who were on their return 
from a successful military expedition. 
The Khan of Dir, one of the signatories, 
was a gentleman who was expelled from 
his territories, and only got back to them 
by joining the British forces. Unless Iam 
mistaken, there is not one of the agree- 
ments from any tribe which has not been 
paid for the maintenance of the road, or 
did not seek for the protection of the 
British Government. Now I am going 
to something much later, I am going 
to ask the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government to a document of a most 
remarkable character which has not yet 
been referred to in the course of this 
Debate, but which does appear in the 
Blue Book, and that is the report of 
Major Deane, who is the Political Officer 
in the Swat, Dir, and Chitral. He accom- 
panied the expedition and superintended 
the arrangements under which the road 
was made, and he has remained in charge 
ever since; and I am bound to say he is 
obviously a man of great ability and 
ready tact. Of course, Major Deane, 
being in the service of the Indian Govern- 
| ment, to whom the execution of this task 
was entrusted, was desirous of making 
the best of the transaction. Well, 
on the 13th June, 1896, and I 
ask the House to mark the date, nine 
months after the road had been opened, 
and more than a year before the out- 


breaks of which we had to complain 1n 
the autumn of 1897, this is what he says. 
June, 1896—I am reading from the Blue 


Book, pages 45 and 46. I am not read- 
ing this 7m ertenso, but I do not think 
I shall miss anything that is important 
to the question— 





| “The feeling of the tribes towards the 
Government is, in my opinion, satisfactory, 

| far more so than might have been hoped to 

| be the case.” 

| 
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“The people themselves are somewhat im- 
practicable ; they often tax one’s ingenuity to 
keep things working smoothly and to avoid 
disturbance.” 


“To maintain this line in a satisfactory 
manner, the point that must be steadily kept 
before the Khan and the tribes is the strength 
of the Government. Neither the one nor the 
other must be allowed to imagine that they 
are doing the Government a favour. They 
must feel that it is the Government who does 
them favours, if only in not acting on the 
only principles these people recognise, that 
might is right, in not annexing their terri- 
tories. They must also feel that for the con- 
tinuation of such favours it is for them to con- 
ciliate the Government. The affections of the 
Pathans are not to be relied on; though I have 
known the action of a tribe influenced by 
them, nothing will induce a Pathan to give 
trouble more surely than allowing him to think 
one is anxious to conciliate him.” 

And in the concluding paragraph he 
says— 

“A point that I have omitted from above, 
but which is an important one, is that the 
Political Officer here must maintain such hold 
and influence over Jandol, Utman Khels, 
etc., as he can. If these people once realise 
that they are free to do as they like, and the 
Khan of Dir once takes the same idea, the 
arrangements for keeping the road open will 
not remain undisturbed for a fortnight. 
These are the people who are supposed 
to have willingly consented to the occu- 
pation of their country for the mainte- 
nance of the road! After nine months, 
your own Political Officer, reporting, as 
I have said, naturally, with the strongest 
disposition best of the 
case to his own Government, says that. 
It speaks for itself, and I do not think it 
is necessary for me, at this moment, to 
comment on it. Now let me come to 
the actual transaction itself. What was 
“anaticism, 


to make the 


the origin of the outbreak ? 
80 it was said, and no doubt, to a certain 
extent, it was. The Mad Mullah came 
into the valley, and by some mysterious 
providential interposition the whole 
place is set on fire. Well, I should like 
there again to ask the attention of the 
Government and the House to what Major 
Deane said in reporting what actually 
occurred. The noble Lord told us last 
night that the people who rose in arms 
against the Indian Government, the 
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people who attacked Malakand and Chak- 
dara, were not the people actually round 
about, but people coming from a dis- 
tance. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: There were only 10 miles of 


the road attacked. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: I am much obliged 
to the noble Lord for reminding me of 
the fact that there were only 10 miles 
of the road attacked, but what 10 miles? 
Within 10 miles of one another on that 
road there are two fortified posts held by 
British and Indian troops—the post of 
Malakand and the post of Chakdara—and 
it was on those two posts that the tribes 
concentrated their attack. What, then, 
becomes of the consent of the tribes! 
With regard to the statement of the 
noble Lord that the people who attacked 
the forts came from a distance, what 
again does Major Deane say on the 8th 
August, 1897— 


‘the men who penetrated into the commissariat 
and sapper lines, and whose bodies were found 
the next morning, were most of them identified 
by Sepoys and others as men well known in 
the camp, who had formerly supplied wood, 
grass, and milk.” 


It is quite obvious that this attack was 
joined in by the people who were imme- 
diately around the camp. Here is what 
Major Deane says further: 


“T regard the outbreak as having been due 
to steady and combined working.” 
It was not a sudden outburst of any un- 
expected storm of fanaticism imported 
by a mad mullah from a distance. That 
is not the view of Major Deane; that is 
a view confined to the Secretary of State. 
“Tt has been going on,” says Major 
Deane, “since this line was occupied. 
It is the outbreak which was first 
started and intended in June, 1895,” 
the very time when the question of 
making this road was first mooted. He 
says again in his dispatch of the 5th 
August— 

“This rising has been intended ever since 


we occupied this line, and it was intended on 
the occasion of the last reliefs.” 


Now, I ask you how, in face of these 
statements, is it the fact that there 
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ever was full, free, and genuine as- 
sent upon the part of the inhabitants of 
this valley to the making and maintain- 
ing of the road? or, as the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State argued last night, that 
the explanation of the terrible events 
which took place at the end of July and 
August of last summer is to be found in 
an inexplicable importation of fanaticism 
from outside, when your own officer tells 
you they have been working and pre- 


paring during the whole time? Before || 


close as regards this, let me point out 
what Major Deane says as to the future. 
He says— 


{COMMONS} 





‘It is useless any longer to rely on the good | 


faith of these subsidised levies, or on the 
goodwill of their neighbours in the valley. On 
the contrary, the levies should be replaced as 
far as possible by men from our own territory, 


though whether they will eventually be reli- | 


able it is hard to say.” 


What does that mean? That means, if 


to 
| in 


you are going to hold this valley for the | 


future you must give up all idea of rely- 
ing upon Native co-operation and sup- 
port; you must bring men from your 
own territory—that is, British Indian 
territory—be they British or Native sol- 


diers, and you must do what my right | 


hon. Friend remembers it was predicted 
to us from the first you would be obliged 
inevitably to do—you must occupy the 
whole of this valley from one end to the 
other. How is that to be distinguished 
from annexation? And let me ask, how 
is that to be reconciled with a solemn 
assurance, given in the name of Her 
Majesty’s Viceroy, that the Government 
of India had no intention of permanently 
occupying any territories through which 
Umra’s misconduct allowed our forces to 


pass, and of interfering with the inde- | 


pendence of the tribes? Iwill labour this 
matter no further. I think I have placed 
clearly before the House, and from 
materials drawn from the Blue Book, the 
actual history of these transactions. I 
should like, before I sit down, to ask one 
or two questions about the future of 
Chitral, or rather, of the Swat Valley. 
In the first place we should like to know 
how many troops are there now? In the 
next place I should like to know, sup- 
posing Major Deane’s recommendations 
are carried out, and you dispense —as it 


Mr. Asquith. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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is obviously necessary you should dis- 
pense if you are going to remain there— 
with these Native levies, how many troops 
will have to be brought into the valley to 
take the place of the levies. for whom 
they are to be substituted? I should 
like to know how many more forts it will 
be necessary to construct in the Swat 
Valley, because I observe Major Deane 
and some of the officers concerned, even 
before broke out, 
agreed that the distances between the 
forts were too great. There is a still fur- 
ther question behind this:—How are 
you going to justify this strain upon the 
resources of India, which the internment 
in this valley of so large a number of 
British and Indian troops will cause, for 
no conceivable object under heaven, ex- 
cept a stubborn 
turn 
which, 


these disturbances 


determination 
back the place 
for good or _ bad rea- 
sons, you once set yourfoot? One other 
point—the only one with which I will 
trouble you before I sit down. Last night 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India alluded to a speech which I 
made in which I spoke of these inhabi- 
tants of the Swat Valley as independent 
tribes, and in which | said you had no 
more right to drive a fortified road 
through their territory than if it was the 
Republic of France. Well, I adhere to 
that statement in every particular. What 
is the noble Lord’s answer? I don’t want 
to go into this somewhat barren con- 
troversy between the two Front Benches, 
which is wearying to this House 
and more wearying to the public outside. 
I do not feel disposed to waste time by 
recriminations. I wish to deal merely 
with the noble Lord’s statement -made 
by him last night, that every one of 
what he called the four cardinal points 
in the Forward policy were due 
to the initiation of the Liberal Govern- 
ment—namely, Lord Ripon’s declaration 
to the Ameer in 1881, the two agree 
ments with Russia, and finally the 
Durand Agreement of 1893. It is 
quite true that every one of these agree- 
ments was made under the authority of 
a Liberal Government. I am not going 
into the merits or demerits of the agree- 
ments, but are regards Russia and the 
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Durand Agreement, so far from being|the only rational and relevant sense of 
agreements in prosecution of a Forward | that term. I ask the House to assert, not 
policy, they were conceived with exactiy | merely the academic pete = 
the opposite intention. Why did we go in | which this Amendment a ae 
err eer bic jto which, subject, at any rate, to some 
for this delimitation, first of all of fron- | verbal criticiams, we may be able to get 
tiers, and then of spheres of influence? It | ihe assent of the majority of the Gentle 
was in order that this turbulent belt of | :,en opposite—but to assert that, finding 
tribal territory might be removed from | yourselves, as you do, confronted with 
what had been, up to that time, disturb-| war, and the not remote prospect of 
ing elements and irritating causes which | future disturbance, that the occupation 
constantly led to outrage and disorder, | of Chitral, and the maintenance of a for- 
' tified road from Peshawar to Chitral is 
a violation of sound policy, and deserves 
the condemnation of the Legislature of 
the country. 





and which constantly called for British 
interference. Although I do not deny for 
a moment that the Durand Agreement, 
carried out as it has been by a visible 
and physical demarcation by posts and| *Tuzs UNDER SECRETARY For 
mile-stones, may have appeared not un- | FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Gazorce N. 
naturally to some of these frontier tribes |Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : This 
to have been an assertion on our part of | Debate has hitherto proceeded, for 
something like sovereignty over them,|the most part, upon two lines, an 
yet that circumstance, be it remem-| exchange of Party shots and recrimi- 
bered, made it all the more neces-|nations between the two sides of 
sary and expedient for us not/the House, and, in a less degree, 





to indulge in dangerous adventures|the discussion of the true prin- 
like that of Chitral. But I entirely deny | ciples of Frontier policy. To me, 
what appeared to be assumed in the|gir [ confess that the interests of 
argument of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India, that the Durand 
Agreement was anything in the nature of 


\India seem to be so immeasurably 
jsuperior to the victory of any party 
an assumption of sovereign respon- | °F the credit of any individual, that i 
sibility. The Durand Agreement is | regret very much that less time has not 
a negative agreement. A sphere|been spent upon the one and more time 
of influence is a _ negative concep- | upon the other operation. If I make 
tion—purely negative. What does it | any allusion in my observations to ques- 
eam i Reape een a: by Comnaes jtions of a Party aspect, it will only be 

een two Powers—which we will call}. . . 
A and B—A aprees to abstain from |!” reference to those topics which were 
interference with a definite area,|immediately raised by the speech to 
and B agrees to do the same as to a cor-| Which we have just listened. Sir, it is 
responding area. But that cannot affect | quite true that, when in the course of 
the other Powers and nations of the|the last Recess, the right hon. Gentle- 
world and @ fortiorr it cannot affect the} man brought a charge of “a gross breach 
Natives who are in occupation of the|of faith upon the part of the Indian 
two spheres. They are not parties to the | Government,” we had, I think, not un- 
Agreement. They have never sur-|naturally, thought that, the Indian 
rendered their independence to us. Be- | Government being par exceilence a per- 
cause we go behind the back of a number | sonal Government, it was against Lord 
of frontier tribes, making agreeme ts} Elgin that that charge had been directed. 
with the Ameer that he shall not e¢o| But, Sir, after the frank and generous 
into one place and beyond another, to | repudiation of that interpretation to 
say that that affects their status is laying | which we have listened from the right 
down a doctrine equally repugnant to in-| hon. Gentleman, there is no one, I ven- 
ternational law, public justice, and com-|ture to say, on these benches who wishes 
mon-sense. Now, Sir, I entirely demur/|to pursue that branch of the subject any 
to the noble Lord’s proposition that these |further. But, Sir, may I point out that 
tribes have ceased to be independent in|the matter does not rest there? In 
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acquitting the Viceroy of India, the right 
hon. Gentleman is attacking the Govern- 
ment. He admits that he does not de- 
sire to push the charge against Lord 
Elgin, but does he withdraw it against 
us! On the contrary, throughout the Re- 
cess he continued to repeat it with a 
crescendo of adjective and invective. He 
said at Kilmarnock— 


“T do not make the Indian Government re- 
sponsible, because it is the Government here 
that is responsible. The Indian Government, 
in response to orders from here, deter- 
mined upon the permanent occupation of 


Chitral.” 


Surely this argument is incorrect as a 
statement of fact, and au 
enunciation of principle. It is an inac- 
curate statement of fact, because it is not 
true that in response to orders from here 
the Indian Government made up their 
mind upon the continued occupation of 
Chitral. On the contrary, they arrived 
at that conclusion upon independent 
grounds, during the administration of the 
party opposite, a month and a half before 
we came into office, and they stated the 
grounds for that conclusion in an admir- 


unsound 


able dispatch dated the 8th May, 1895. 
That view on the part of the Indian 
Government was opposed by the late 


Government. It was confirmed by the 
present Government, and therefore it 
was upon their own initiative, and in re- 
sponse to no orders from home, that 
that view of the question was taken by 
the Viceroy’s Government. Now, I 
come to the question of principle. 
Lord Elgin drew up the proclamation. 
He issued it, and he asked leave to con- 
duct the negotiations with the tribes. 
Leave was given by the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, under whose Administra- 
tion the negotiations were commenced, 
and they were concluded under Her 
Majesty’s present Administration. Lord 
Elgin assumed full responsibility for the 
proclamation and for those negotiations. 
The Government endorsed and accepted 
his action, and. therefore, of course, took 
their full share of the responsibility. 
But 
that the Viceroy is at liberty to make a 
proposal which, in itself, is a dishonour- 
ing one, and that the moment that pro- 
posal has been endorsed by the Govern- 
ment, which is his official superior, he is 
to be acquitted of all moral blame, is an 


Mr. Curzon. 
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surely, to contend for a moment | 
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argument which is fatal to the responsi- 
bility of our public servants—an argu- 
ment which ought to be repudiated, and 
which, I happen to know, in this case, is 
repudiated by Lord Elgin himself. 
It was in the exuberance of the early 
holiday that the two right hon. Gentle- 
men, who are sitting there together, went 
down to Seottish platforms, and _ first 
brought forward this charge of a breach 
of faith. That charge had a short and 
inglorious existence, and it finally 
perished in December in the chilling em- 
brace of the late Secretary of State for 
War. This is what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said at a place called Clydebank on 
the 15th December, 1897— 


“With regard to the war on the Indian 
Frontier, no one made the imputation against 
the Government that there had been a depar- 
ture from uprightness and truth, or that 
there had been anything like dishonesty.” 


That is a gross breach of faith of the late 
Home Secretary. 


* All that could be charged was that there 
had been inconsistency of action.” 


Now, it is perfectly clear from 
this either that the right hon. 
Gentleman does not read the speeches 
of his colleagues, which I _ think 
is highly probable, or that he disagrees 
in toto with what they say. W hich- 
ever it be, I think it is clear that we 
can afford to drop the charge of a 
breach of faith, and leave it where it 
was left by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. But, to my mind, I confess it 
has always been a much more importart 
question than any charge against the 
Government whether the tribes them- 
selves really regarded the action of the 
Government as a breach of faith. 
The late Home Secretary, in the course 
of his platform campaign, more than 
once asserted that they did. I do not 
know what special means he may enjoy 
of ascertaining their views. I have made 
a most careful examination of all the evi- 
dence, and I believe I am correct in say- 
ine—my noble Friend will put me right 
if I am wrong—that from August, 1895, 
when the road to Chitral was made, te 
Aueust, 1897, when the rebellion broke 
out, not a single complaint as regards 
breach of faith was ever brought before 
our political officers by any section of the 


tribes themselves. On the. contrary, 
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they assented to the making of the 
road. They even supplied levies to 
guard it, and when the rising took place 
the majority of those levies ‘remained 
loyal to us. I think it very likely, and 
not unnatural, that there were fanatical 


spirits who resented the _ intru- 
sion of British influence and power 
into the countrv at all. But that 


even amongst those spirits there were any 
that made the charge that our presence 
in their country was a_ breach of 
faith, has not, I believe, been estab- 
lished. Moreover, I could 
thinking, when the rie¢ht hon. 


Gentleman was pouring the cataract of | 


his invective upon this bench, that it 
is rather a far-fetched contention that 
the hostility of the tribes is to be directed 
solely against the present Government, 
whose transactions with them have been 
of a peaceful and non-provocative charac- 
ter for the last two years, and that no 
part of it is to be assigned to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who was the 
first man to force his way through terri- 
tories as independent, as he 
told us, as Switzerland, who killed 
sme 2,000 people in the course of 
that operation, and whom, I believe, if 
we could consult them, the tribes them- 
selves by no means look upon as 
an angel in disguise. I have never quite 
understood why a Liberal Government is 
to be at liberty to drive a road through 


himself has 


a free and independent country and to 
slaughter the inhabitants who resist, 
while a Conservative Government is 


not to be allowed to maintain that road 
when once it is made. Of the two, I be- 
lieve the tribes would much prefer 
our whips to the scorpions of aa right 


hon. Gentleman. Now, may I turn 
to a much more important point 
—the policy of remaining at all 


in Chitral, which is 
lenged by the Amendment before the 
House. Now, although it may not have 
been, and was not, a dishonourable thine 
to remain, it may yet have been an un- 
wise thine. That is the opinion of many 
eminent men whose names have been 
cited in this Debate, and of almost every 
Gentleman opposite. To some extent, of 
course, this is an academic question. It 
is what the French call a chose jugée. 
Twice or three times has the House of 
Commons discussed and voted upon this 
question already, but I do not think we 


directly chal- 


not help | 
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on these benches need adopt the French 
attitude towards choses jugées, and inas- 
much as this Question has been resur- 
rected, as it were, by hon. Members 
opposite, I can see no reason why 
we should not meet them on that point. 
It is a Question in which I personaily take 
a great interest. I do not contend for 
a moment that the fact of having been 
in Chitral gives me any right to express 
an opinion on the matter; but meeting, 
as I did, during the time I was out there, 
almost all the officers, military and civil, 
without exception, who have borne any 
part in our transactions with the Chit- 
ralis from 1885— when Sir William 
Lockhart was first sent there by the 
Party opposite, down to the present time 
—TI do feel some confidence in the views 
I brought away from Chitral in October, 
1894, because they are the views of every 
man, civil or military, without, I believe, 
a single exception, who has ever set 
foot in that country. Now, I desire to 
say nothing in disparagement, it would 
be impertinent in me to do so, of the 
great military and civil names that were 
cited yesterday, but I am compelled to 
put the Question again, that I have put 
before, and to which no answer has been 
given. Is there a single man amid all 
those distinguished names who has ever 
been to Chitral or within 100 miles 
of that place? Now what were the 
reasons for the unanimity with which the 
Government came tothe conclusion not to 
evacuate Chitral? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said there was no conceivable 
object under heaven for our remaining 
there. There was one ground for our 
remaining there, which has already been 
stated by my noble Friend, and that was 
the ground of moral obligation arising 
from the fact that many of these people, 
including the Mehtar himself, whom we 
had assisted to place upon the throne, 
were dependent upon us, and that if we had 
evacuated Chitral we should have been 
guilty of the incredible baseness of hand- 
ing over those persons who had taken 
our side, to suffer, and very likely to 
perish, at the hands of their enemies. 
If it was a breach of faith to the tribes 
along the route for us to stay, it 
would have been a much greater breach 
of faith to the Chitralis themselves 
[Sir H. H. Fowrer dissented.] 
There were many Chitralis who stood 
side by side with us most loyally during 
[Sirth Day. 
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that time. There was a party of Chit- 
ralis, including several chieftains and 
the Mehtar, who all along the northern 
line of advance by which Colonel Kelly 
marched, assisted us from point to point, 
and I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I am not making a mere retort to 
him, but I am asserting upon absolutely 
undeniable authority that our retreat 
from Chitral must have been followed 
by the suffering, and even by the death, 
of many of these people. Then there 
were a number of considerations, half 
political and half strategical, which de- 
cided the Government to remain, but 
about which very little has been said in 
this Debate. There was a 
made in one of the speeches of the late 
Secretary of State for India to the effect 
that the natural boundary of India is 
provided by the stupendous range of 
mountains called the Hindoo Khoosh. 
I do not deny that proposition, and I 
agree that it is a barrier that 
no sane man would go beyond. But if 
you have a wall round your house, and if 
there is one point at which, owing to 
the conditions of the ground, that wall 
can easily be pierced or broken, and if 
the occupant or defender of the house 
were to show no desire to defend that 
particular point, no one, I think, would 
call him a strategist, and few people woud 
call him sane. And yet, Sir, that was 
exactly the position as regards Chitral. 
In this great range of mountains of which 
I am speaking there are two passes—the 
only two easy passes in the entire range 
—one at a distance of 40 miles and the 
other at a distance of 130 miles from 
the fort of Chitral; while from Chitral 
itself there are two comparatively easy 
routes—not, I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he seems to think, of Al- 
pine altitude, because the highest of them 
is only 7,000 feet, one of which conducts 
into the heart of Afghanistan, which we 
have pledged ourselves to defend, and 
the other into British India. Well, Sir, 
it is contended as against this that »o 
invading force would be foolish enough 
to run into such a death-trap; but it 
was not found to be a death-trap by the 
army of Sir Robert Low and General 
Gatacre marching up from the south, 
and, if that be so, why should it be 
a death-trap to an army that is march- 
ing down from the north? But I frankly 
admit that it is not the entry of an 
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army—because, after all, such a force 
could necessarily only be small—that 
was to be feared. It was the establish- 
ment of a hostile influence in the State 
of Chitral, which could only have had 
a demoralising effect upon the entire 
Frontier. The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken in 
respect to that as follows: Oh, he 
says, all these dangers would have been 
obviated by the agreement that his 
Government concluded with Russia 
with reference to the Pamirs in 1895. I 
answer, with all respect, that they would 
not. I do not, of course, desire to make 
the slightest charge or to imply 
the faintest suspicion against the 
| bond fides of the Russian Government, 
I do not doubt that they would loyally 
| observe the obligations into which they 
| have entered upon that Frontier, just as 
they have done with reference to Sir West 
Ridgway’s Frontier upon the north-west 
of Afghanistan, but I do say that cir 
cumstances on the spot would have 
proved too strong to enable them to 
carry out their intention. You cannot 
always be certain of your Frontier off- 
cers, either Russian or British. Already 
we have had two occasions upon which 
Russian officers have crossed the Frontier, 
and in one case made a secret Treaty with 
a chief under British protection. The 
House also cannot forget the fact that 
although Lord Granville concluded in 
1873 a formal agreement with Russia, 
by which the Northern boundary of 
Afghanistan was fixed, and under which 
she undertook that that country should 
be for ever considered outside the sphere 
or her influence or action; yet, at the 
same time, when events entered upon 
a troubled phase in Europe, that 
agreement did not prevent a Russian 
Embassy from being sent to Cabul and a 
secret Treaty being concluded with the 
| Ameer, and a secret correspondence tak- 
ing place, which was found by Lord 
Roberts in the Bala Hissar. I hold, 
therefore, that with whatever loyalty 
Russia might desire, and does desire, to 
keep her engagements regarding this 
Frontier, it would have been almost 
impossible for her to do so if we had 
left a gap upon our side. If you agree 
upon a boundary with a great Power, 
one party cannot run away from its 
side; both parties must occupy, or must 
}at any rate exert their influence up to, 
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the limit of their boundary. Russia has 
done so on her part. She has planted 
her soldiers right up to the waters of 
the Oxus, and we are equally bound to do 
the same. Believe me, Sir, that in those 
wild regions nature, as elsewhere, abhors 
a vacuum. These petty States, of which 
Chitral is one, are so small that they can- 
not stand by themselves. Chitral is about 
the size of, or rather is smaller than, the 
Principality of Wales, and it has a popu- 
lation not much larger than that of a 
single English constituency. It has al- 
ways hung upon the skirts of Afghani- 
stan, Badakshan, or Cashmere, and if we 
had left it alone it must either have fallen 
under the control of Afghanistan, which, 
I believe, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite would deprecate as much as we 
do; or it must have fallen under the 
control of Russia, which, I believe, is 
desired by neither party in this country. 
Therefore, even though no enemy had 
ever entered into Chitral, yet, if we had 
been called upon at any time to dis- 
charge our obligations, or to subdue any 
movement upon the Frontier, we might 
have found the door of India, I do not 
say open to an enemy, but slammed in 
our own face. For these reasons, I hold 
that the decision of the present Govern- 
ment to remain in Chitral was not only 
a statesmanlike, but an indispensable 
decision. I am a little surprised at 
one charge brought against us in this 
connection during this debate. The 
right hon. Gentleman has taunted us 
with having reversed the unanimous 
decision of the late Government. I do 
not know why they are so proud of their 
unanimity. Perhaps because it was so 
very rare. The right hon. Gentleman 
talked yesterday about the Viceroy’s 
Council as the Cabinet of India, but he 
did not go on to remind us that his 
Cabinet had reversed the unanimous 
decision of the Cabinet of India. What, 
then, is the situation? On the one side 
you have a unanimous Cabinet in India 
upset by a unanimous Cabinet in Eng- 
land; on the other side you have a 
unanimous Cabinet in India sustained 
and supported by a unanimous Cabinet 
in England. I submit to any person 
that as regards weight of authority there 
can be no dispute as to which of these 
is the stronger position. Now, Sir, I pass 
to another point, which has formed the 
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substance of a good many of the speeches 
to which we have listened. The theory 
which underlay the whole argument of 
the mover of this Amendment was that 
all these unhappy risings are due to our 
original policy in Chitral. That was his 
assumption. I listened very carefully to 
his speech, but I did not hear him ad- 
vance any proof whatever in support of 
it—and, indeed, it is disproved by the 
whole evidence of the Blue Book—and 
with the best intention to follow his 
argument, I could not help feeling that 
he really had not found time to read a 
page of the volumes of the Blue Book 
upon this subject. And yet from the 
position and talents of the hon. 
and learned Member I should have 
expected him to adduce some evi- 
dence of a connection between the 
two. Now, Sir, there are only two 
places in the Blue Book where there is 
any reference to Swat and Chitral; no, 
there are three places. The first is the 
case where the Adda Mullah, in a letter 
to the Afridis and Orakzais, stated his 
own grievances, and invited them to join 
him. He wrote that— 


“the Kafirs had now reached the countries of 
Bajaur and Swat.” 

That is in Vol. II., page 39a. Then in 
Vol. IL, page 169, a section of the 
Afridis, who were evidently very ignorant 
people, complained— 


“that the British had seized upon the country 
of Swat ”— 


which was untrue— 


“and had forced their laws and customs upon 
the Mussulmans ”— 


which was still more untrue. 

The third case is in Vol. IL, page 64, 
where there is aletter from the Mian Gul, 
of the ruling family of Swat, accusing 
the Government of India of violating 
their proclamation. My noble Friend 
authorises me to state that the Mian Gul, 
having been confronted with the letter, 
has said it was a forgery, and that it 
was written in a character and language 
not employed in his country. Well, dis- 
missing that, the other two references 
are the only two references to Swat in the 
whole of these two Blue Books, while 
there is not a single reference to Chitral. 
The fact is, and nobody who knows any- 
thing of the tribes will deny it, that the 
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Afridis and Orakzais care nothing what- 
ever for, and know very little of, the 
people of Swat. There is next to no com- 
munication between the two, and if those 
tribesmen could hear these debates, f be- 
lieve they would have an even worse idea 
of our intelligence than they already 
have in a few unfortunate’ cases 
of our arms. There is no doubt 
that the Afridis and Orakzais have 
their grievances. Those grievances may 
or may not be genuine; but over 
and over again in the Blue Book you have 
a statement of their real nature, made 
by the tribes themselves to the Ameer, 
and repeated by him to us, and I am 
permitted by my noble Friend to say 
that even since the Blue Books were pub- 
lished a further statement has arrived 
from the Ameer, in which he recounts 
a list of twelve grievances of the Afridis. 
Now, Sir, all those grievances, are local 
grievances, such as the distribution of 
subsidies, the increase of the salt duty, 
the restitution of fugitive women, and so 
on, and there is no mention in any 
one of them either of the Swat road or 


of Chitral. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Will you look at page 
123 of the second Blue Book! 


*Mr. CURZON: Yes, I have the pas- 
sage, and had marked it. It is 
a statement of the grievances of 
the Afridis. But there is nothing 
whatever about Swat, there is nothing 
whatever about Chitral, there is no allu- 
sion to the Chitral road. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
me. Look 


page. 


Pardon 
at the middle of the next 


There you will see he refers, first, 
to Malakand and Chakdara, and then, 
especially to the making of the roads. 
That is a few lines from the bottom of 
the paragraph. 


*Mr. CURZON: Really, I think my 
right hon. Friend must be mistaken, be- 
cause if he will look at the passage to 
which he has referred he will see that 
it is an allusion to a letter from the 
Viceroy, not to a statement of the griev- 
ances of the tribes. 


“Your Excellency has kindly informed me 
that the disturbances which have broken out 
on the frontiers of India have been wholly 
unprovoked ; that a force of troops was de- 
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tailed to punish the tribesmen concerned in 
the attack upon Malakand and Chakdara ; that 
the force visited the upper Swat valley, and 
received the submission of the tribesmen 
there.” 

The Ameer is quoting the letter of the 
Viceroy, he is not quoting any state- 
ment of the tribes. 


Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: If that is 
the only opinion you have to express, 
I will express mine. 

*Mr. CURZON : I do not know whether 
my answer is adequate or not, but it 
appears to me to cover the ground. Now, 
Sir, may I, with the permission of the 
House, advance to the larger questions 
of Frontier policy and of the responsi- 
bility of the two Parties in the State. 
We have heard in this debate a good 
deal of the Lawrence policy. I agree 
with the Mover of the Amendment that 
it was a policy based on righteous prin- 
ciples, and expressed in admirable for- 
mulas. It was a policy that was well 
adapted to the needs of its day. 
But hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
mistaken if they hold that it is 
equally applicable now. In the course 
of the Recess rhetoric, the Leader 
of the Opposition spoke as follows; he 
spoke of— 


“the old and sound opinion of Lord Law- 
rence, that on the frontiers of India we should 
stand behind the mountains, and not embroil 
ourselves with the hostile tribes by whom those 
mountains are tenanted.” 


That is no doubt an excellent phrase 
for a speech, but it does not repre- 
sent the facts. The Lawrence policy 
is really dead, and the death-blow 
to it has been dealt by both Par- 
ties in this House, and notably by 
those who sit on that Bench. We are 
told that we ought to “stand behind the 
mountains.” But Mr. Gladstone was the 
first to take us beyond the mountains. 
Weare told that we ought not to entangle 
ourselves with the tribes. Mr. Glad- 
stone was the first to make engagements 
with the tribes. Let me prove what I 
say. The late Secretary of State, last 
night, spoke in terms of vehement de 
nunciation of the policy of the last 
Afehan war, and he, therefore, will agree 
with me when I say that there never 
was any Government that came into 
power in this country with a more firm 
intention to reverse, if that were pos 
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sible, the policy of its predecessor than 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1880. 
The Afghan war, with its mingled record 
of disaster and success, was believed to 
be one of the reasons for which Lord 
Beaconsfield had been defeated, and 
it was the open and avowed desire of Mr. 
Gladstone in taking office, so far as pos- 
sible, to reverse his Frontier policy. Now, 
how did he act, and how far did he get? 
The single step that Mr. Gladstone was 
able to take in the direction of retreat 
was the evacuation of Kandahar, a fortress 
which is 70 miles outside the Frontier 
of India, in another and independent 
country, and which had only been occupied 
as one of the incidents of the campaign. 
But, Sir, no further did he, or could he 
get. Circumstances were too powerful 
for him. With every desire to follow 
in the footsteps of Lord Lawrence, he 
found himself treading in the footsteps 
of Lord Lytton. But he did more than 
not retreat, for he even went forward. 
Between the years 1880 and 1885 his 
Government took over Quetta—first on 
a perpetual quit-rent, and then in fu'l 
sovereignty ; they relaid the rails of the 
Hurnai railroad to Quetta, which they 
had foolishly torn up a few years before, 
and they commenced the Bolan railway. 
They made the arrangements with the 
Afridis, under which the Khyber Pass 
has since remained open, and, in doing 
so, they instructed the Indian Govern- 
ment “to establish political influence 
over the Afridis.” They authorised Lord 
Ripon to give assurances to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan that, if he followed our 
advice, we would defend his territories 
from any unprovoked aggression. They 
nearly went to war with Russia over a 
place named Psujdeh, which was 600 
miles beyond the Frontiers of India. 
They finally demarcated the external 
Frontier of Afghanistan by a solemn 
agreement with Russia—an agreement so 
solemn that it is conceded on all sides 
that its infringement would constitute 
acasus belli. Thus, along the whole line 
of Frontier, Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
adopted a line of policy which, whether 
it was good or bad—and in my humble 
opinion it was good—was, at any rate, 
not the Lawrence policy, and they com- 
initted us by that policy to obligations 
of honour and of good faith by which 
every subsequent Government has been 
held, and which no future Government, 
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upon that Bench or this, will ever repu- 
diate. That, I take it, is what Lord 
Kimberley meant when he said the other 


day: 


“The whole circumstances of the case have 
been largely changed in late years. We have 
deliberately adopted a more forward policy, 
and our Liberal Government was responsible 
for it.” 


Mr. Speaker, there are two other reasons 
why Lord Lawrence’s policy can never be 
revised. The first of these is the great 
change in the external position that is 
due to the systematic, and, I think, also 
the legitimate advance of Russia. When 
Lord Lawrence wrote his famous memo- 
randum in 1868, Russia had only just 
subdued the Caucasus; she had only 
just taken Tashkent, and established her 
administration in Turkestan. She had 
not yet conquered Bokhara, or Samar- 
cand, or Kokand. Her soldiers had not 
crossed the Caspian, or fought the Tur- 
komans, or seen the walls of Merv. Her 
Frontiers were not within hundreds of 
miles of the Pamirs. Contrast her posi- 
tion now. From the Caspian a Russian 
railway runs for a distance of 900 miles 
to Samarkand, and is now being linked 
up to Tashkent, from whence a connec- 
tion is contemplated with Orenburg. 
From a point on this railroad near to 
Merv another line is being pushed for- 
ward up the valley of the Murghab to 
the Afghan Frontier, which we are 
pledged to defend, where its terminus 
will be within 80 miles of Herat. The 
Turkomans are now the subjects of 
Russia. Bokhara is her vassal. She 
has acquired, by agreement with the late 
Government, almost the whole of the Pa- 
mirs—her flag is flying on the banks of 
the Oxus. Her frontiers are not thousands 
of miles away, but are contiguous to 
those of Afghanistan, which we are bound 
to defend as if they were the frontiers of 
Great Britain, for over 1,000 miles from 
Zulfikar on the Persian border to the 
Little Pamir. Under these circum- 
stances it is vain and childish to say 
that the formulas which prevailed thirty 
years ago are adequate to the new 
situation. Lord Lawrence’s policy was 
designed to protect India from a danger 
which was at that time separated from it 
by many thousands of miles. It is not 
equally suited to a position where the 
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Cossacks are at your gates. Then there 
is another reason why Lord Lawrence's 
policy can never be revived, and that is 
the effect that would be produced in 
India itself. It is easy for the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to speak of our sit- 
ting down on the banks of the Indus, with 
the river flowing before us, and the passes 
lying beyond, down which the enemy is 
to march to his destruction. But what 
Government will dare to try it? What 
Government will guarantee the peace- 
ful acquiescence of India behind in such 
a situation? Just consider what it would 
mean. If the Lawrence policy were car- 
ried out to its logical conclusion it would 
mean that we should at once blow up the 
tunnel we have constructed through the 
Khojak, tear up the railway to Quetta, 
and pull down its fortifications, and give 
up the whole lifework of Sir Robert 
Sandeman. It would also involve our 
retiring from Kohat and the Khyber, 
and even from Peshawar. It would 
mean the tearing up of all our Treaties 
with successive Ameers of Afghanistan 
from the time of Sir John Lawrence to 
the present day. If we were to adopt 
that policy, which I have seen recom- 
mended in print, all I can say :s 
that our faces would be blackened before 
all Asia and all India. The native 
princes of India, whom we guarantee, 
the Sikhs and Gurkhas, and others 
whom we attract to our ranks, the peace- 
ful millions of India, who pursue their 
silent industry in reliance on the pro- 
tection we assure them, would all turn 
from us, if they did not even turn upon 
us, in contempt for our cowardice ; and 
we should never have an opportunity of 
testing this wonderful brand-new policy 
of defending India from external danger, 
because, before the attack had ever been 
delivered, we should have lost it from 
within. The situation was expressed in 
a single sentence by the first Governor- 
General of India, Warren Hastings, when 
he said, “To stand still in India is dan- 
ger; to recede is ruin.” I now turn to 
the policy that ought to be adopted to- 
wards the tribes. I am _ entirely in 
sympathy with the Mover of the Amend- 
ment when he speaks about respecting 
the independence of the tribes and avoid- 
ing the occupation of their territory. | 
That is a broad principle which we all | 
accept. There is no one here, on either | 
side of the House, who would wish 
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destroy the independence or annex the 
territory of any of those tribes. I will 
go further, and say we do not desire to 
interfere with their customs or preju- 
dices or religion, or even with their in- 
ternal administration. But we are at 
once confronted with the question: “Can 
we avoid them altogether!” No, Sir, we 
cannot; and that for several reasons, 
However anxious you may be to let them 
alone, they will not let you alone. Many 
of these tribes are men of wild and lawless 
character, devoted to predatory habits, 
and they insist on raiding your territory, 
on sweeping off the flocks and herds of 
the people under your protection, on 
carrying off women and pillaging cara- 
vans, or on pursuing the blood-feuds 
which are an immemorial tradition 
of their organisation. There was 
a quotation made yesterday by the 
late Secretary of State for India which, 
I think, clearly shows to the House what 
these tribes are in the habit of doing. 
It is on page 2, Vol. L, of the Blue 
Book. Between January and June, 1894, 
before the Forward policy had been 
adopted in Waziristan, no fewer 
than 27 persons had been killed 
and as many more wounded by raiders 
of one tribe alone. If, then, you 
cannot leave these tribes alone, 
as you never have been able to do, 
what is the policy you ought to 
adopt? I have been surprised not to 
hear a little more about what is called 
the policy of punitive expeditions, the 
policy of retaliation and retreat. When 
these outrages take place an expedition 
is organised as soon as possible; it is 
sent across the Frontier to burn a cer- 
tain number of villages and towers, and 
to destroy a certain number of crops; it 
creates a trail of misery as it advances, 
and it then retreats, leaving behind it 
the smouldering embers of resentment 
and revenge, and passes again into Brit- 
ish territory. That, I venture to say, is 
not in most cases a successful policy. 
What are its faults? In the first place, the 
blow is often struck too late. In the 
second place, you do not always succeed 
in punishing the true culprits, and a 
good deal of suffering falls on the inno- 
cent. And, thirdly, by retiring you 


|create an impression of weakness, and 


encourage a repetition of the same of- 
fence. Take the of the 
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ris and the Black Mountain expeditions, 
of which there were two or three in the 
course of ten years. But there is an- 
other reason why we cannot severely 
leave these tribes alone. We are bound, 
in the first place, by obligations to the 
tribes themselves ; and, secondly, by ob- 
ligations to defend the strategical Fron- 
tier beyond. With regard to the tribes 
themselves, Mr. Gladstone was the first, 
I believe, to take the Turis of the Kuram 
Valley under our protection after 
the Afghan War. He _ concluded 
also arrangements with the Khy- 
ber Afridis. We have since, under Sir 
Robert Sandeman, made arrangements 
with the whole of the Beloochi tribes. 
We have made similar arrangements on 
the north, on the Chitral road, and with 
the whole of the tribes inhabiting the 
country, sometimes called Dardistan, in 
the neighbourhood of the Hindu 
Koosh. Hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
excessively and very properly sensitive 
on the point of honour. I ask, would 
they wish us to break the solemn under- 
takings into which we have entered with 
all these tribes? In regard to our obli- 
gations beyond, I do not propose on the 
present occasion to discuss them, but 
they are obligations into which the 
Government of this country entered in 
1880, which have been accepted ever 
since, and which can only be repudiated 
at the cost of honour. I can hardly say 
how often the Ameer of Afghanistan used 
to me at Kabul, when I was there, a 
striking phrase. “England and Afghan- 
istan,” he said, “are one house. One 
house should have one wall. Are your 
soldiers going to join mine in defence of 
that wall?” That shows the 
view entertained by the Ameer 
of Afghanistan of the nature of 
our obligations, and substantially repre- 
sents the view which is, I 
think, also entertained in this country. 
If then, these obligations exist, 
and if this is their nature, it is clear that 
we may have, at some time or other, to 
advance to the external Frontier of which 
I have been speaking, or, at any rate, 
to take a forward, although less forward, 
position on the line of Cabul, Ghuni, 
and Kandahar. You must be, therefore, 


certain of the main passes into that coun- 
try. But if you leave the tribes abso- 
lutely alone, as my honourable Friend 
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opposite would have you to do, you will 
have no such certainty, and you may find 
at the moment when you are called upon 
to repel an attack on the outer Frontier 
that you are engaged in hostilities on the 
inner one. We must, therefore, enter into 
some relations with the tribes. What 
form should those relations take? Surely 
it ought to be possible, and I am going 
to contend that my noble Friend has 


found it possible, to construct a 
formula to which all will agree. 
All will consent that those rela- 


tions should involve the very mini- 
mum of interference with the lands and 
independence of the tribesmen. But 
three things are essential. We must 
have the means of communication by 
the main roads and passes. We must 
have control of the Gomul and the 
Khyber passes,.the Chitral road, and the 
main passes over the Hindu Koosh to 
the north. Secondly, we must have con- 
trol of the foreign relations of the tribes ; 
that is to say, they must not be at 
liberty to side with our enemies. And, 
thirdly, we must have some assurance 
as to their good conduct, in return for 
which we are always ready to pay them 
handsome subsidies. In my judgment 
and I am bound to say that I 
speak here for myself only—these re- 
lations can only be successfully main- 
tained by entering into confidential re- 
lations with the tribes. We have heard 
a good deal of Sir Robert Sandeman in 
the course of these Debates. I had the 
advantage of the acquaintance and of 
a long correspondence with that eminent 
man, and I can say, having seen his 
policy at work on the spot, that it was 
not a policy of /Jaissez faire; but, on 
the contrary, it was a policy of mingled 
courage and conciliation, and, above 
all, a policy of confidence, and of moving 
about and acquiring the friendship of 
the tribes. It is much discussed as to 
whether a system suited to the Beloochi 
tribes can equally be applied to other 
tribes whose organisation is different, 
who have not the same respect for their 
chiefs, and are ruled by councils in which 
everyone is supposed to be equal and 
most insurbordinate. Sir Robert Sande- 
man, at any rate, was of the opinion that 
the same system was equally applicable 
to Beloochis and Pathans. Indeed, he 
had himself tried it successfully with the 
Waziris of the Gomul Pass. It may 
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also be said that whatever be the rights 
or wrongs of that aspect of the question, 
Sir Robert Sandeman was one man in a 
generation, and that we shall get no 
one else to fill his place. There is truth 
in that, but it is not the whole truth. I 
believe that all along the Frontier we are 
capable of finding scores of men, per- 
haps not of the experience or age of 
Sir Robert Sandeman, but men capable 
of winning, or who have already won, 
the confidence and affection of the tribes, 
men who know their language, who are 
in sympathy with their customs, and who 
are often selected as arbitrators in 
their private disputes. I put my whole 
faith in the work of such men, and I be- 
lieve that the security of our Frontier 
rests, not upon the number of battalions 
we place there, but upon the individual 
character of the men whom’ we choose. 
It isa question not of rifles and of cannon, 
but of character, and of all that character 
can do amid a community of free men. 





It has been too often assumed, 
and I have’ heard it assumed 
in this House, that our relations 
with all these tribes are a_ failure. 


I dispute that altogether. The Leader 
of the Opposition, the other day, spoke 
of the Kohat road, and said that it had 
never been made. It is true a metalled 
road has never been constructed, but the 
road through the pass—through which 
I and several of my hon. Friends have 
ridden—is a fair road, and has been 
kept open, with slight exceptions, due to 
tribal disturbances, ever since 1849 under 
agreement with the tribes. We are told 
now that the Swat tribes will never keep 
the Chitral road open, and that it is an 
insult to ask them to do so. But it has 
been done over and over agin in other 
parts of the country. During the Mutiny 
the Kohat Pass was never shut, and dur- 
ing the whole of the recent trouble and 
fichting with the Afridis our troops have 
marched through it from Peshawar to the 
front. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: We have 
never attempted to make a metalled and 
fortified road. 


Mr. CURZON: Oh! yes, but the dif- 
ference does not turn on the metals. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say that that was 
a road along which an army could march? 
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Mr. CURZON : It was not only a road 
along which they could march, but along 
which our troops did march, and the 
main of Sir William Lockhart 
other day advanced from 
to attack the  Afridis 

very pass. The same 
remained loyal to us in the recent up- 
rising ; and most of all has it been true 
of Hunza and Nagar. Although we 
fought and defeated those tribes, and in- 
sisted on making a road through their 
country in 1891, they twice since then 
have come forward and assisted British 
arms, at the capture of Chitas and in the 
relief of Chitral. I should like to add a 
word about the Hunza-Nagar men. The 
former, in particular, had been for years 
the scourge of the Hindoo K.oosh. They 
were robbers and man-hunters on an 
aggravated scale. But in three years we 
have converted them into our loyal and 
attached feudatories. When Chitral was 
beleaguered, in 1895, the two chiefs came 
down of their own accord to Gilgit, with 
500 of their men, and conducted the 
whole of the skirmishing in the Northern 
campaign. How has this been done? By 
leaving them alone? No. By annexing 
their country, and destroying their inde- 
pendence? Still less. It has been done by 
the ascendancy of individual character, 
by the tact and candour of young British 
officers, who have gone in and out among 
the tribes, lived with them, hunted with 
them, played polo with them, interested 
themselves in their affairs. If this has 
been done in the north, why cannot it be 
done elsewhere? I will stake all I pos- 
sess that in less than ten years that will 
be the case on the Chitral road. Be 
lieve me, the sort of relationship I have 
been describing you do not establish by 
withdrawal. It is no doubt an amiable 
theory that if, after beating these people, 
you withdraw from their country, they 
will be better friends and closer neigh- 
bours ever after; but it is not so in 
practice. They despise you for your 
weakness, and they distrust you for your 
inability to protect them. You con- 
gratulate yourselves on having escaped 
a responsibility which may some day be 
dangerous. You will some day find that 
another explosion has broken out, and 
you will have to go back with fire and 
sword, to do your whole work over 
again. If, then, we are to be successful on 
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the Frontier, we must fall back on the 
principles which have been enunciated 
by my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State in the concluding words of his 
dispatch: We must, in the first place, 
select the lines of communications, which 
are to be kept open in the interest of the 
Empire. Secondly, we must enter into 
confidential relations with the tribes, to 
guard the roads, to give free passage to 
and fro upon them, and to safeguard 
the caravans. Thirdly, we must concen- 
trate our forces in necessary spots, ‘n- 
stead of diffusing them over a scat- 
tered area. And I should like to 
add to these a fourth point: we 
must carefully select our Frontier 
officers from among the men _ who 
know the language, are in sympathy with 
the people, and will go in and out 
among them. Now, there is only 
one concluding reason which I 
venture to submit to the House 
why we cannot afford to leave these 
tribes alone, but must make friends with 
them. We want them to wear our uni- 
form, and to stand in the front line of 
defence in the future. The native sources 
of the Indian Army are not as prolific 
as they once were. We want them to be 
replenished from other springs. We have 
already several thousand Pathans in our 
ranks. These men, when they have taken 
our rupees and eaten our salt, are for 
the most part loyal to us, even when we 
are fighting their own people; but we 
shall never get them to be loyal to us 
and to join our ranks if we show com- 
plete indifference to them. They wii 
only join us if they realise our power, 
and see that we are able to beat them 
when they attack us, competent to pro- 
tect them when they are loyal, and 
capable of discharging our Imperial 
obligations, with which they are just 
as well acquainted as we are our- 
selves. Sir, I think that the pro- 
blem of welding these warlike and tur- 
bulent elements into a homogeneous 
Frontier force in the future is as 
noble a task as can be devolved 
upon the shoulders of any states- 
man. And if through the sacrifice and 
sufferings of the recent war, and even 
through the clash of discordant opinion 
in this House, we can catch sight 
of the true principles by which that 
result may be secured, I beliave 
that all the blood of our heroes will not 
have been poured out in vain. 
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*Sir JOSEPH F. LEESE (Lancashire, 


Accrington): Sir, I have not the advan- 
tage which ithe right hon. Gentleman 
possesses of having gone over this coun- 
try, and of having a personal acquain- 
tance with it and the people on the Fron- 
tier of India. And, indeed, I must say 
that I think he has been modest in not 
claiming for himself the full advantage 
which his intimate knowledge of these 
countries would have given him a title 
to. If, therefore, I rise, Sir, as 
an opponent, and as one who takes 
a different view from that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I must con- 
gratulate him upon the great know- 
ledge of the Frontier question which he 
has displayed in his speech. But his 
great knowledge of the North-West 
Frontier of India is perhaps a disadvan- 
tage, for it has led the right hon. Gentle- 
man to a discussion of questions and 
details to-day which seem to be far 


away from the real issues which 
are now before this House, and 
far away from those issues which 


are interesting the people of this coun- 
try, and upon which the people, in their 
social meetings at clubs and other places, 
are now asking for answers. Sir, I ven- 
ture to say that there have been in this 
Debate times when important issues have 
been lost sight of amidst a variety of 
details and statements as to the per- 
sonal honour of certain Members of the 
two Front Benches. The questions which 
the people are asking amongst them- 
selves are, first of all, who is responsible 
for the failure which is imputed to 
this war—this disastrous and _fruit- 
less war! They are asking, secondly, 
and they want. to know, what are 
you going to do next /—not in the future, 
when circumstances may arise to cause 
you to adopt some new policy with re- 
gard to India and its Frontier—but what 
are you going to do now, immediately? 
And, thirdly, they are asking who is 
going to pay the bill—who is going to 
pay for the cost of this fearful war? 
And they are asking, again, whether 
now, even at this moment, you cannot 
make peace with the Frontier tribes 
and put an end to the suffering 





and misery which have resulted from 
this war? Mr. Speaker, I will ad- 
dress myself to the first of these ques- 
tions, and I should like to trace the his- 
tory of this war, bearing, as it does, on 


the answer to the question as to who is 
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responsible for the policy which has led 
to it. I am afraid I shall have 
to travel over again the road which 
has been trodden before, but I will 
do it as quickly as 1 can in order 
to give the answer which it appears to 
me is incontrovertible. Sir, it was in 
January, 1895, that the ruling chief of 
Chitral was murdered. Immediately upon 
that, negotiations were entered into 
between Chitral and the Indian Govern- 
ment in regard to his successor, for the 
heir was instrumental, apparently, in 
the death of his own brother. Negotiations 
were entered into for the purpose of 
deciding who was to be the ruler of Chit- 
ral. For that purpose Mr. Robertson, as 
he was then, was sent there. Immedi- 
ately after his arrival, the country 
was invaded by a neighbouring chief. 
and the result was that Mr. Robertson 
with his escort had to take refuge in the 
fort and to defend himself there. An 
expedition was at once prepared to re- 
lieve him, and on the Ist March that 
expedition started from Peshawar. On 
the 5th March the Proclamation to the 
tribes through whose country this 
It has 
been read several times, and I will only 
briefly refer to its points. They were 
to the effect that unless our troops were 
attacked by the tribes they would be 
scrupulously let alone. The meaning of 
the Proclamation clearly was this. In it we 
told tribes to whom it was issued that 
we were going through their territory 
to relieve our besieged political agent 
in Chitral, but, having done that, we did 
not intend to stop. We did not intend 
to interfere with their independence, and 
if they did not attack us we should leave 
them alone. The expedition started, as 
everybody knows, and Mr. Robertson was 
brought safely back. The relief of Chit- 
ral was effected on the 19th April. 
Dates in this matter are all important 
On the 19th April, or perhaps the 
20th, that is, immediately after the re- 
lief of Chitral was known, two telegrams 
were sent, one from the Viceroy of India 
to the Secretary of State in this country, 
and the other from the Secretary of State 
to the Viceroy.. They were not answers 
to one another, as they crossed. The 
Secretary of State telegraphed to the 
Viceroy asking for suggestions as to our 
future policy, and the telegram from 
the Viceroy to the Secretary of State 
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suggested that Chitral should be main- 
tained as a military station, and that a 
road should be made for the purpose of 
maintaining and protecting Chitral, pro- 
viding the consent of the tribes could ba 
obtained. There were a good many tele- 
grams and dispatches exchanged in the 
next few weeks, but in the end it came 
to this: there were two policies, either 
of which the Government might adopt. 
One was the evacuation of Chitral—not 
only leaving it, but also the road whick 
the expedition of relief had made, and 
thus clearing out altogether; and the 
other was to remain in Chitral, main- 
taining it as a military station, and 
making and completing and fortifying 
a road by which it was to be 
protected. These two policies were con- 
sidered, and the Liberal Government had 
before it several considerations. One was 
a purely military consideration. Then 
there were political considerations, and 
finally there were undoubtedly for the 
Liberal Government at that moment cer- 
tain questions of honour. Military con- 
siderations were put forward by Lora 
Roberts, a very great authority, whose 
name one would mention with great re- 
spect, and by others who thought evacua- 
tion would be a dangerous proceeding in 
view of possible invasion, or a foreign 
war. On the other hand, many eminent 
soldiers of great experience supported the 
contrary view. The Government, how- 
ever, decided, right or wrong, on 
military grounds, that they would not 
adopt the policy of remaining in Chitral. 
There were political considerations. It 
was said that if we made this fort and 
this fortified road, we should establish a 
source of perpetual irritation amongst 
the tribes, and there would be constant 
tribal attacks and tribal wars, which 
could only lead to one result—namely, 
that we should in the end have to annex 
a country which, from a commercial and 
agricultural point of view was absv- 
lutely and totally valueless to us. Sir, 
the question of honour has also been 
raised, and as so much has been said 
upon it, I should like, with your permis- 
sion, to say a word or two about it. On 
the 30th May, the question was raised 
by a telegram, which the House has had 
read to it by my right hon. Friend, to 
the Viceroy of India. I will not read it 
again, but after his explanation last 
night no one will deny that the telegram 
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did set forth the undoubted opinion of 
the Liberal Cabinet, that if the Liberal 
Government had on the 30th May, or 
on the 19th April, when Chitral was 
relieved, deliberately adopted the policy 
of retaining Chitral as a military station, 
and making a road for its protection, 
they would have been guilty of an act of 
grievous dishonour and breach of faith. 
If, however, the consent of the tribes could 
be obtained as suggested by the Viceroy, 
that would not be so, though the Liberal 
Government regarded such _ consent 
as practically valueless. In view of that 
telegram, sent to the Viceroy, it is evi- 
dent that the Government decided, not 
only on military and political grounds, 
but also on the ground of honour, 
that they would have nothing to do with 
Chitral or making this road to Chitral. 
This determination was sent to the Viceroy 
of India on the 13th June. A few days 
after that the Liberal Government left 
office, as we all know, and the Conserva- 
tives came into power. With them came 
a change of policy, for the Conservative 
Government deliberately adopted a 
change of policy and reversed the policy 
of the Liberal Government; I do not 
think it is ingenuous in us to say that 
as you deliberately reversed the policy 
which we had decided to adopt you 
must bear whatever blame attaches to the 
disastrous failure of this war. In 1897 the 
road was made. The noble Lord has 
said he did not make this road, and that 
the Liberal Government made it when 
they sent their relief expedition. But 
if they did not make the road they 
completed it, and they built their forts 
upon it, and they had their soldiers 
there. To say that they did not make 
the road seems to me to be a quibble. 
Its construction brought about the state 
of things in which 70,000 of our men have 
been required for the purposes of a puni- 
tive expedition against the local tribes. 
What then was the cause of this war? 
Can anybody doubt the relations be- 
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tween cause and effect, seeing that 
they are so close? If there had 
been no road completed, and no 


fort built to protect the road, there 
weuld have been no fort to attack, and 
possibly no rising, and no war. In the 
mind of those who, perhaps, have no 
great technical experience in Frontier 
matters, but who are called upon to form 
an unbiassed and fair view of the matter, 
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the opinion must be that the war has 
been the direct result of the policy of 
making the road to Chitral, and of erect- 
ing the forts to maintain it. What is to 
come next? One good result—if no other 
—of this Debate has been the declara- 
tion by the noble Lord in the latter part 
of his speech last night, as well as the 
condemnation of the late Indian Secre- 
tary, of the spirit of militarism, a con- 
demnation in which we all agree ; and if 
nothing better comes of this Debate we 
shall, at any rate, be glad to see initiated 
« policy founded upon these sound prin- 
ciples. But what is to be done in the 
future? What are you going to do to 
put a stop to this war—to put a stop to 
the misery and suffering with which we 
are surrounded, and to the loss entailed 
on us by these fruitless expeditions! The 
First Lord of the Treasury, in one of his 
speeches, gave three reasons for the 
policy which has been adopted. He said, 
in the first place, we had made this road 
and fort for the purpose of protecting 
our Indian subjects against the predatory 
raids of these tribes; next, he said we 
had made the road for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the tribes against external at- 
tack ; and, thirdly, he said the object was 
the protection of the Ameer of Afghani- 
stan. But how will the occupation of 
Chitral and the maintenance of a forti- 
fied road from Peshawar to Chitral pro- 
tect our Indian subjects from the pre- 
datory attacks of these tribes! I say 
it is only maintaining, in the very centre 
of the territory of these tribes, an irri- 
tating cause of discontent and unrest. It 
is not very clear what our obligation is 
in regard to these tribes. Are we to pro- 
tect them from external influences? All 
I can say is, if there were anything like 
an invasion by Russia, the result of our 
present policy will be that we shall find 
the tribesmen to be, not our allies, but 
the allies of our opponents. Are we to 
protect the Ameer of Afghanistan by this 
fortified road? Why, you might as well 
propose to protect Hull or Lowestoft, on 
the East Coast of England, by making 
a road from Liverpool to Exeter, for Chit- 
ral lies a long way east from the Afghan 
Frontier. Testing, then, the policy by the 
three reasons advanced by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I say they are insufficient 
to support it, and we are justified in 
being disappointed with the results, and 
in demanding a change. Are you going 
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to continue this war? We are told in 
the newspapers that they are preparing 
for another expedition in this terrible 
district. Do you expect to be any 
more successful than you have been be- 
fore? If not, is there no ground—no 
obligation, on the ground of humanity 
alone—which will induce you to stop 
while there is yet time! You speak of 
the courage of our soldiers. I agree with 
you. I rejoice to think that the English 
and the Indian soldiers are still as brave 
as they have always been. I am proud 
of it. But there is another kind of 
courage, whicli is greater than mere phy- 
sical courage, and it is for strong intelli- 
gent men to admit that they have made 
a mistake. There has been loss and suf- 
fering enough, and surely every effort 
should be made, not to provide for a re- 
currence of these things, but to prevent, 
or to begin an attempt to prevent in 
the next week or ten days, a 
repetition of these horrible losses. 
Who is to pay the bill? Tested 
in the ordinary way, one would say that 
those who gave the order should pay the 
bill. Who gave the order in this case? 
Let there be no mistake about it—it was 
the noble Lord himself. I do not put 
upon him any personal responsibility ; 
he represents a Cabinet which is unani- 
mous in supporting him ; the Cabinet re- 
presents the Government, the Govern- 
ment represents the House of Commons, 
which is elected by the people of this 
country. Therefore, it is the mandate of 
the people of England that is conveyed 
to the people of India by the action of 
the noble Lord; if England gives the 
order, then England should pay. If that 
is not enough, try another test. Let 
those pay who get the great advantage. 
What is the advantage? Test that by 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own reasons. 
If we do this to protect the people of 
India from predatory raids by making 
the road and building the forts, it will 
be the people of India who get the ad- 
vantage ; and they ought to pay. Simi- 
larly, if we are there to protect the tribes 
from external attack, it must be to their 
advantage; and the same applies to the 
case of the Ameer of Afghanistan. But 
neither the tribes nor the Ameer will 
pay, and the burden must fall upon Eng- 
land or India. India, however, is not in 
a financial condition to pay the cost at 
present. What are you going to do? Are 
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you going to increase the revenue by ad- 
ditional taxation? You cannot touch the 
land-tax, for your revenue from that is 
fixed for periods of 12 or 30 years. 
You cannot increase the receipts from 
opium without incurring great odium; 
you already have had trouble in regard 
to increasing the Salt Duties; you can- 
not interfere with your Excise Duties and 
your Customs; you have raised all your 
duties as far as vou can strain them— 
unless, indeed, the noble Lord is going to 
try the one source left open to him, and 
put a duty on a certain Lancashire 
yarn, which is not at present subject to 
duty. How are you going to pay this 


debt, if you cannot do it from revenue? 
The noble Lord says 
four millions sterling. 


the war has cost 


Tut SECRETARY 
INDIA: Indian. 


*Smr J. LEESE: Yes. I admit that 
it is very difficult indeed to form 
an estimate of the cost of these wars. 
One remembers that when the last Afghan 
War was spoken of the estimated cost 
was five millions, and yet it was found, 
when the bill came to be presented, that 
it amounted to nearly £23,000,000; 
but in estimating the cost of this 
last Frontier war we have  some- 
thing to go upon. The Chitral 
expedition consisted of 15,000 men. 
It was out from March till Sep- 
tember, when the last man forming it 
returned to India, and it cost £1,600,000. 
In the present operations we have an 
army of 70,000 men. It has been in the 
field about the same time, and if the cost 
is anything like in the same proportion 
to the size it will come to seven or eight 
millions. Can it be paid out of the re- 
venues of India? This country clearly 
must go to the assistance of India, and 
must be free and lavish with that as- 
sistance. The money losses are bad 
enough, but what about the loss of life! 
Five hundred men have been killed 
in this war, and 1,400 have been 
wounded, while we do not know 
as yet how many deaths have 
happened from disease, due to the 
climate and the atmosphere of that cold, 
miserable country. We do not know what 
that bill is to be. Is it to be anything 
like the number of men placed hors dé 
combat? Surely we have done enough. 
Representing, as I do, kindly-hearted and 
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generous Englishmen, I do ask that some- 
thing should be done to prevent any 
addition to the losses we have sustained. 
Even if you are successful in your next 
expedition, do you expect it can be car- 
ried through except with very grave and 
serious loss? I appeal to the noble Lord, 
putting aside Party sentiment, whether 
it is not possible to prevent any morc 
misery and suffcring, any more waste oi 
life and treasure, seeing how fruitiess 
has been the expenditure of the past! 
*Sir M. M. BHOWNAGGREE (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) said the hon. Member who 
spoke last seemed to argue that our 
troubles on the Frontier had some bear- 
ing upon the Lancashire yarn industry, 
and that, to his mind, represented the 
exact measure of relationship between 
the retention of the new Chitral road 
and the expedition against the hill tribes. 


In all the speeches he had _ heard 
in support of the Amendment moved 
by the hon. and learned Mem- 


ber for the South Division of Leeds, there 
had been but a repetition of the argu- 
ments with which that Amendment was 
so eloquently supported by the Mover, 
the sole exception being the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean, which offered many 
sound and statesmanlike considerations 
to which he would refer later on. The 
Amendment before the House contained 
two propositions. The first referred, and 
took exception, to what was called the 
military occupation of Chitral as the 
origin of our present troubles on the 
Frontier ; while in the second, it was laid 
down that the safety and prosperity of the 
Empire would be promoted by the reco z- 
nition of the independence of the Fron- 
tier tribes and avoiding the occupation 
of their territory. He might at once state 
that with the latter part of the second 
proposition he was in perfect agreement. 
With regard to the rest of the Amend- 
ment he differed widely from hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken on the other 
side. Those who advocated the policy 
which underlay the Amendment had to 
prove—first, that what they called the 
natural Frontier and bulwark of British 
India was the sufficient barrier they sup- 
posed it to be against a possible inva- 
sion; and, secondly, that the hill tribes 
were not only independent. and strong 
enough to maintain their independence, 
but capable of forming an efficient garri- 
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son on our side against a foreign 
attack. Those who argued that the 
mountain ranges in the North of 


India formed a barrier which no army 
could cross had not studied history to 
advantage. If they had, they would 
have found that that barrier had 
been crossed from time immemorial 
for both migratory and military purposes, 
and that in later times, Tamerlane, 
Baber, and Nadir Shah had led expedi- 
tions through its passes. The East- 
ward march of Russia, even in the last 
twenty years, had proved that these 
mountain ranges would present no im- 
pregnable obstacle to a foreign invader. 
Then, as to the tribes forming on our 
side in such an event a spontaneous gar- 
rison of defence, they had only to inquire 
what was the sort of independence they 
enjoyed, for he believed a false notion re- 
garding it had led hon. Members to form 
an idea that the friendship and support of 
these tribes in a time of trouble would 
guarantee the safety of our Frontier. It 
seemed to be assumed that the “inde 
pendence” of these hill clans was of the 


nature of the civilised homoge- 
neous independence of the _ inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland, and_ that 


they were strong enough to maintain it 
unaided by any other Power. As a 
matter of fact, theirs was the independ- 
ence of barbarians, and they were too 
weak and dispersed and divided to be 
able to exist without holding on to the 
skirts of a strong neighbouring Power. 
Their independence meant a lawless free- 
dom to cut each other’s throats and 
commit depredations on neighbouring 
territories. They brook no control, and 
are under no order or government. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India had impressed this view on the 
House by quoting the testimony of dis- 
tinguished men, and as it was most desir- 
able that this fact should be borne in 
mind in order to arrive at a correct de- 
cision on the first issue, he would take 
the liberty of reading the opinion of 
another competent authority on the sub- 
ject. This opinion was expressed, not in 
connection with the present controversy, 
but some years ago, in a learned article 
in the Zimes of November 15th, 1877, on 
the Frontier tribes. It was as follows— 

“The Government of each tribe is a most 
complete democracy, which is split up into as 
many factions as there are families, and even 
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individuals. Each section of each tribe has 
its own quarrels, and supports its own chief, 
whose tenure of authority is of the most pre- 
carious nature—raised to power to-day, only 
to be deposed to-morrow. There is no people 
in the world more turbulent and less under 
control; the love of fighting and plundering 


and disorder is stronger in them than all 
Eastern people; and, indeed, their lawless 
courage is almost their sole virtue. Honour 


and patriotism have no meaning for them; 
their avarice and cupidity are extreme; and 
for gold they will betray the most sacred en- 
gagements, sworn to on the Koran, and seaied 
by their own signet-ring. They submit only 
when they must, and with abject docility. 
They are perfidious, cruel, and treachercus, 
and are stained by indulgence in vices of un- 
speakable enormity.” 


The Ameer of Afghanistan, in writing 
to the Viceroy in reference to the visit 
of some of these men to him, says— 


“T told them that they were liars and 
scoundrels.” 


Again— 


“These men have acted in a foolish manner 
through their own ignorance, or at the insti- 
gation of the Mullahs.” 


Such are the men on whose indepen- 
dence and friendship we are told by 
hon. Members opposite we might rely 
for security against a foreign foe! 
Now, coming to the argument based 
on the occupation of Chitral, he 
begged to point out that Chitral 
had for years been under the 
British sphere of influence and control. 
It had been a feudatory of Cashmere, 
which, as hon. Members knew, was a 
large feudatory State in our Indian Em- 
pire. The semi-barbarous condition of 
that part of the Frontier, admitted by 


right hon. Gentlemen opposite, made it | x 
| Members of that House to the King of 
| 


incumbent on the government of India 
to exercise some control over it. In- 
* deed, it was an obligation which could 
not be avoided. There was no new occu- 
pation there. There was already a road 
leading up to it through Gilgit, 500 miles 
in length, and rugged, and the new road 
constructed for the purpose of the expe- 
dition, and sanctioned by the late Govern- 
ment, was an easier approach to Chitral, 
and shorter, being only 170 miles long. 
It was unressonable to contend that the 
retention of this road had caused any 
serious irritation among the rebellious 
tribes. The demarcation of the Durand 
Frontier line between the Ameer’s sphere 
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and ours was, to some extent, answerable 
for that irritation. But there had been 
other contributory causes, not the least 
powerful of which was the abuse poured 
upon the Sultan of Turkey by statesmen 
of great eminence here. It was a 
painful subject to which to refer, but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition had alluded to it, and 
had charged Lord = Salisbury with 
being a stronger traducer of the Sultan 


than had been his own colleagues. That 
was scarcely reasonable. Lord Salisbury 
had doubtless uttered some words of 


warning when popular feeling with re- 
gard to the acts of some Turkish officials 
was excited throughout Europe, but 
these were like well-weighed words of ad- 
monition in a sermon, and bore no com- 
parison with the foul abuse poured upon 
the Sultan by certain men of high and 
responsible position in this country. 
The Mahomedan papers of India 
had given expression to the indig- 
nation felt thereat by the Moslem 
communities throughout the world, 
and it is not unnatural to suppose 
that the tribesmen were angered and 
incited by it. Another powerful source 
of mischief was the way in which tho 
Turkish victory over Greece had been 
misrepresented to these tribes by their 
Mullahs. To their minds it was not merely 
that a strong military power had prevailed 
over a weak one. It was represented to 
them that it was the triumph of Ma- 
homedanism over Christianity, and thus 
their fanaticism was greatly aroused. If 
one began to cast about for remote 
sauses at the bottom of the rising, then 
it might be quite plausibly said that the 
famous telegram of the one hundred 


Greece had a more direct effect 
than had the retention of the road 
to Chitral in inciting the tribes. The 
House had heard with a _ sense of 
relief the disclaimer made that even- 
ing by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Fife of the  accusa- 
tion of breach of faith made by him 
during the Recess against Lord Elgin. 
When the noble Lord the Secretary for 
India referred to that charge, it was 
denied that the words “breach of faith” 
had been used. He would quote from 
one of the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman during the Recess to show 
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where those words were used. He is 
reported to have said— 


“Can you wonder that when it was gradu- 
ally brought home to the minds of the tribes 
concerned that there had been what they con- 
sidered, and what I certainly for myself con- 
sider, this gross breach of faith on the part 
of the Indian Government, and that further, 
as had been predicted to us, and as the event 
has proved with the most perfect accuracy, 
they drew from the establishment of these 
positions the inference that their independence 
was threatened, and that annexation to India 


9” 


was with them only a question of time? 
He hoped the disclaimer made that even- 
ing would be widely published through- 
out India, for it was a serious thing 
that the people out there should any 
longer remain under the impression that 
statesmen of authority here ever thought 
that a man in the position of the 
Viceroy had deliberately broken faith. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Montrose Burghs had _ in 
some of his speeches to his constituents 
during the Recess with much warmth 
attacked the Frontier policy of the pre- 
sent Government. He had said— 


“These are the five stages of the Forward 
Rake’s Progress. First, you push on 
into territories where you have no_ business 
to be, and, in our case, where you had pro- 
mised you would not go; secondly, your in- 
trusion provokes resentment, and in these wild 
countries resentment means resistance ; thirdly, 

ou instantly cry out that the people are re- 
bellious, and that their act is rebellion, this in 
spite of your own assurance that you had no 
intention of setting up a permanent sove- 
reignty over them; fourthly, you send a force 
to stamp out the rebellion; and, fifthly, hav- 
ing spread bloodshed, confusion, and anarchy, 
you declare, with hands uplifted to the hea. 
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vens, that moral reasons force you to stay, for 
if you were to leave 
left in a condition which no civilised Power 
could contemplate with equanimity or with 
composure. These are the five stages of the 
Forward Rake’s Progress. The present Secre- 
tary of State for India when defending this 
action in, I think, the year 1895—I had not 
then found shelter in Montrose, 
it was in 1895_this is what the Secretary of 
State for India said of these operations—‘] 
believe we have now—after this reversal of 
our Policy—we have now arrived’—this was 
two years ago—at a settlement of our Indian 
Frontier and Frontier difficulties.” 


As to what was thought of it by those 
who knew the conditions under whicn 
that policy had to be pursued in the} 
present instance, it might be useful ¢o| 
quote what was said in reference to it by 


but I believe | 


this territory would Fe | His 
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the chairman of a public banquet held 
on the last St. Andrew’s Day at Calcutta. 
This gentleman, who was also the Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce and a 
member of the Legislative Council, spoke 
these words at a great representative 
Scotch gathering, at which the Viceroy 
was the principal guest— 


Gracious Speech. 


“While we have instances of devotion and 
generosity such as these making for a better 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled, 
we have also forces from quarters from which 
one would expect other things working in the 
opposite direction. I will name only one in- 
stance. We have certain Members of Parlia- 
ment who, under the guise of being friends to 
India, are constantly girding at the present 
administration of the country, while others 
try to catch votes for their party upon Indian 
questions. Why, for instance, should a poli- 
tician like Mr. John Morley attempt, as he re- 
cently did, to make political capital out of the 
Indian Government’s present difficulties. Not, 
I imagine, for love of the Afridi or Orakzai. 
The troubles of an Empire should not be made 
a party question. India should be ruled for 
India’s good, not for party politics.” 


The hon. and learned Mover of the 
Amendment has quoted certain opinions 
expressed by Sir Lepel Griffin in support 
of some of his arguments. I would 
like to give another quotation from the 


‘utterances of that gentleman with regard 


which 


to the attack on the Government, 
contained these words— 


“Tt was merely drawing a red herring across 
the scent. The Radical attack was a mere 
Party mancevvre, as discreditable as it was 
ridiculous.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman had, in 
reference to a phrase used by the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, said, if your ob- 
ject is peace, there could be no control. 
reply was there could be no 
peace without control. It had been 
demonstrated that the tribes were 
semi-barbarous and lawless, and the 


ionly condition of securing peace with 





to 
and 


them 
our 


was 
influence 
very security 


hold them under 
control. For the 
and peace of India it- 
self it was necessary to subdue these 
tribes. Our obligations to the Ameer 
imposed on us the duty of keeping the 
tribes within our boundary line in order. 
These and other considerations made it 
quite apparent that under similar cir- 
cumstances a Liberal Government would 
have done exactly what the present 
Government had done to check and pun- 
ish the rising of the tribes. He repeated 
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respectfully his appreciation of the 


speech made by the right hon. Gentle-| 


man the Member for the Forest of Dean 
last evening, in which he had 
down broad and_ statesmanlike 

with regard to the _ policy which 
should followed in future. After 
that speech and the speeches of 
the Secretary of State for India and the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
which had been listened to with admira 
tion from all sides of the House, he had 


views 


be 


hoped that the Amendment would be | 


withdrawn. He was sorry to find, how- 
ever, that they were to proceed to a Divi- 


sion. As usual in these cases, there | 
will be a Party Division, and he 
deplored the mistaken notion it will 


convey to the people of India that the 
other side viewed with disapproval the 


action of the Government of India 
in respect of the present Frontier | 
operations, and would — have acted 
differently had they been in power. 


While he entirely approved of the policy 
on which Government had acted, he 
must confess he hesitated to give 


his vote in favour of it on one considera- | 


tion, and one alone, namely, the heavy 
expense it would entail on the already 
overburdened finances of India. 
plan will have to be arrived at, some 
principle established, as to how the con 


tinual expense which the Frontier 
policy, pursued alike by Conservative 
and Liberal Governments, impose 
on the Indian Exchequer, should 


be shared by the Imperial Exchequer. 
That, however, was a question which this 
was not the time to enter upon at length. 
Perhaps the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission would furnish occasion for it, 
But there was an immediate duty to be 
performed. Neither the will nor the 
means was wanting on our part ‘or the 
‘discharge of that duty. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had sounded the coun- 
try, and the country had given its appro- 
val. He had said— 

“Tf India had through a 


passed great 


calamity, and if she really wanted financial | 


help, I am sure our pockets would be opened 
to her.” 


He did not wish to enter into a discus- 

sion of the arguments by which the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer had more 

recently arrived at the conclusion that 

no financial help was found to be needed. 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree. 
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| He based nothing at present on the con- 
| sideration of claim or even of justice. 
He went a step further, and said that if 
a contribution was not needed to give 
material help, still for its deep moral im- 
portance at this juncture they should eive 
India some substantial help. The patience 
| and fortitude of the people in India were 
severely put to the test. More even 
than their bodily sufferings, their mental 
condition was one of extreme strain 
and anxiety. Nature had been unkind 
to them, and political firebrands had 
taken advantage of the recent crisis to 
misrepresent their misfortunes as the out- 
come of British rule. The Indian mind, 
docile to a degree, and unendowed with 
that intelligence which comes of Party 
| warfare, is likely to put credence in these 
|misrepresentations. There is danger of 
the unfortunate accusations of states- 
men, who ought to have known better 
than to make them, being tortured by de- 
signing enemies of British rule to prove 
to the Native mind, out of the mouths 
of Enelishmen themselves, that the Eng- 
lish nation is not behaving fairly and 
| squarcly by India. At such a time, and in 
isuch circumstances, their reply should 
be prompt and unmistakable, and the 
best way of giving it was by a handsome 
contribution in aid of the finances 
of India. The people of India be- 
lieve the Enelish rule over them to be a 
| beneficent rule, and he appealed to Her 
| Majesty’s Ministers to strengthen that 
| belief by means of such a grant as he 
advocated, which would assure them that 
we meant to rule India not solely for our 


| 

| own gain, but largely for their benefit. 
} 

| Mr. HARWOOD — (Bolton): Mr. 
| Speaker, Sir, I wish to intervene in this 


Debate because I desire to ask the House 


to look at this matter from a point of 
which, I think, 
ceived sufhcient attention. 
I wish to 
who has spoken last 
country 


| view has not yet re- 
Before doing 
so, the hon. Member 
that we in this 
are quite accustomed to criti- 
| cise isolated acts of policy without being 
| suspected of disloyalty to the whole Em- 
pire, and it is quite possible to think 
that the retention of Chitral is unwise 
without being accused of depreciating 
the glories of the Empire; and I hope 
|the hon. Member will use some of that 
| eloquence he undoubtedly possesses to 
| 


assure 
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teach his countrymen that truth about 
our political methods. The other matter 
to which I wish to refer is that which 
the right hon. Member the Secretary of 
State for India has mentioned; but I 
want to allude to one point which, I 
think, may throw some light on this 
whole question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India 
has mentioned that the Khyber Pass 
was a metal road, end he laid emphasis 
on the word “metal.” But he did nox 
call the attention of the House to the 
more important fact, in regard to the 
discussion which arose between him and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition, and that is, I think I 
am right in stating, that the road re- 
ferred to was not in any sense a fortified 
road. The point—and here I am relat- 
ing a matter of personal experience—is 
that this road to Chitral is a fortified 
road, and the question we are consider- 
ing is whether that road and the occupa- 
tion of Chitral have aroused such dis- 
trust in the tribes as has led to the opera- 
tions we all regret. Sir, the road to 
Chitral is a fortified road, and the House 
has heard how fighting took place over 
10 miles of it. Compare this with the 
state of affairs in the Khyber. The 
Khyber has been an open road, without 
interruption, for years. Is the Khyber 
a fortified road? When I happened to 
visit it a year ago I ‘noticed that, al- 
though our men were in a very strong 
position, that position was not fortified. 
I called the attention of the officer to 
the fact, and asked the reason for the 
absence of fortifications. The officer 
told me—although he may, of course, 
be wrong—that it would provoke the 
tribes if these places were fortified. This 
keeping open of the Khyber unfortified 
suggests, therefore, that, with the fact 
of the Chitral road being fortified, may 
be found the causes which have led to 
our operations there. May it not sug- 
gest to the House that the point of the 
sore is not the fact of there being a 
road, whether made or not, but 
the fact of that road being fortified? 
Sir, I sometimes feel that, as a Mode- 
rate and a new Member of the House, 
that one’s perspective becomes distorted, 
and sometimes I leave the House for a 
quiet stroll to get my perspective 
restored, and I ask: “What do the 
people think of the matters we are dis- 
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cussing in the House of Commons?” I 
want to ask.the House to look for a 
moment at what I think is the general 
view of this matter, taken by the man 
in the street, the man who does not care 
much for either Party, but regards 
their quarrels very much as he might 
regard the quarrels of the Montagues 
and Capulets, and looks at them from 
an independent point of view, exercising 
only his rough common-sense. Sir, there 
is no doubt that the people of England, 
looking at the subject from that point 
of view, have taken a great interest in 
this war—a melancholy, but a great ‘n- 
terest. We have had admirable reports, 
admirable illustrations, in our periofi- 
cals. The dramatic events of the cam- 
paign have touched the hearts of the 
people, and the bravery of our troops 
has aroused the strongest enthusiasm. 
But the people have another feeling than 
one of great interest in the matter. Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, the English people have a 
great admiration for foes who have fought 
them so bravely, and I think also they 
deeply regret that the forces of this 
country have had to be used against 
foemen who have fought for their free- 
dom so bravely as these Indian tribes- 
men. And the people ask themselves : 
“What is the reason that we have had 
to fight these people! What the 
reason we have been brought into this 
unhappy position!” They look at the 
matter from the point of view of the 
past, and from the point of view of the 
future. As to the past, I wish to say, 
with all respect, that it strikes me we 
have too much Front Bench thunder- 


ings— 
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is 


“And Jura answers from her misty shroud, 


Back to the Alps, which call to her aloud.” 


We seem to have a sort of practical Bad- 
mington game played across the table, 
and I am sorry to have to tell the occu 
pants of the Front Benches both 
sides that I think they over-estimate the 
value which the country puts upon their 
consistency. I question whether the 
people think who was Chief Secretary 
for India, or whether this person or that 
person went to Chitral. It very in- 
teresting to themselves ; it is part of the 
game we are accustomed to see played 
in this House, but the country is rather 
more concerned in considering whether 
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it was wise to do this or that, and 
whether it was wise to continue doing 
it. As a young Member of this House, 
I do not care two straws which side went 
to Chitral, or which side stays there. 
What I do care for, and what the country 
Gares for, is the wisdom of going there, 
and the wisdom of staying there. 
I hope we may dismiss from considera- 
tion this question of Front Bench con- 
sistency. These are qualities which the 
people do not look for, and which they 
are not expecting. Therefore, we will 
dismiss this Front Bench stage thunder. 
I think we have had enough of it, and 
I will ask the House to consider the 
case which the Government have put 
forward. The noble Lord the Secretary 
of State made a speech which we all 
enjoyed very much, but it struck me as 
being rather like the effort of a singer, 
of course, an excellent singer, who could 
not catch his first note at the beginning. 
The early part of his speech, if he will 
allow me to say so, was pitched in an 
unusual, and I would say a somewhat 
unnecessarily, peppery tone. He spoke, 
it seemed to me, with quite unnecessary 
anger at this stage of the matter, and, 
after all, what are the facts and what 
have we to discuss? I will take the 
concluding part of the noble Lord’s 
Speech. The first part of it was in the 
nature of that sort of aggressive attack 
which comes from those who have a con- 
of having done’ wrong. 
With the second part of the Speech, 


sciousness 


we are entirely in accord, and in 
gratitude for the second part I think 
we must forgive the first. The fact 


seems to be, if one may state generally 
the opinion of the country, and, as I 
think, the opinion of this House, apart 
from Party exigencies and demands, that 
the retention of Chitral has been a mis- 


take. The reasons given for its reten- 
tion I do not think will commend them- 


selves to the common-sense of the coun- 
try, and [ think one or two of the reasons 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will not apply any better. He 
said, and it had been said by others, 
that Chitral was a point of observation 
in regard to India and Afghanistan. 
And there was another point in his 
speech. He says that Chitral was being 
retained asa defence against the approach 
to India from the north, and I should 
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like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will tell this House whether a 
hostile force could best march that way. 
To use the argument of a point of obser- 
vation shows a feeble case. Then the 
noble Lord said— 


“We are obliged to remain there, because 
ctherwise we shall be deserting our allies,” 


and the Under Secretary for Foreign 


Affairs went into a kind of Mun- 
chausen arithmetic as to how many 
of our troops might have — been 


slain, and of course there might have 
been many thousands lost ; but to argue 
that we ought not to have evacuated Chit- 
ral because it would have injured our 
friends and allies shows that we ought 
not to have gone there, and that we were 
there against the general feeling of the 
neighbourhood. If not, our friends could 
have defended themselves, and that con- 
tention shows that the general feeling 
of the country was against our presence. 
We had already, by going there, shown the 
power of our Army, and it was not neces- 
sary to remain there in order to prove 
how strong our Army was. Now I come 
to the question whether the retention of 
Chitral had anything to do with this 
inilitary rising of the tribes. That is 
the only consideration which justifies us 
in bringing in the occupation of Chitral 
question now. I have heard so msay 
different opinions on the subject that I 
am loth to dwell upon it, but the House 
will, I hope, pardon me for mentioning 
some of my experiences, which may throw 
some light upon the matter, and particu- 
larly upon the Afridi rising. I have so 
strongly in my view the idea of “ Pad- 
gett, M.P.,” that I hesitate to enter into 
my own experiences, but [ went over that 
country about a year under the 
guidance of a military officer and two 
native chiefs, one of whom was extremely 
well informed to the condition of 
affairs, and whose judgment struck me 
very inuch. I asked him as to the cause 
of the Afridi rising, and he said, “ We 
have always looked up to the English, 
because we have had an idea of their 
justice ; but,” he said, “we are uneasy 
now.” His statement, I think, was very 
important, and I ask the attention of the 
House to it. I said to him, “Why?” 
“ Because,” he said, “vou have shaken 
our confidence.” No remark was made 
about the character of the tribes and the 
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country, but the expressions used by him 
and others meant that the people were 
in a state of unrest because we had 
shaken their confidence by our occupa- 
tion of Chitral. But another point was 
pressed upon me by highly placed mili- 
tary authorities at different times—ai 
mess, and so forth. They said they re- 
quired 10,000 more troops in India 
than they had now in order to hold 
India with safety. I was told again and 
again that the tribes in the hills were 
in a state of unrest, and I asked “ Why?” 
The retention of Chitral was mentioned 
by those who defended the policy as a 
cause of the feeling of unrest amongst 
the tribes. That was six months before 
the war broke out, but on all hands one 
heard of this feeling of unrest, and that 
this feeling of unrest had one reason, 
and that was our retention of Chitral. 
Therefore, I think we must say there is 
something in the argument upon that 
point, but I now pass it by, and I should 
like to say a word or two upon some- 
thing more important than the past, 
and that is the future. I believe 
that the people of this country are quite 
willing to admit that mistakes may have 
been made by both Governments. The 
late Government probably made mis- 
takes, and that is, perhaps, why they 
are where they are; but I think we 
should be unwise if we haggled too much 
about those mistakes.. We should rise 
rather to a higher position, and ask our- 
selves, as the people of this country ask 
themselves, what is to be the policy in 
the future—what is to be your course in 
the future, whereby you may, if possible, 
avoid these mistakes? That policy ought 
to be settled by the House of Commons 
as speaking for the country. We are 
asked to give too much weight to the 
opinions of experts. But I think we are 
old enough to know that expert evidence 
is not to be taken without great caution. 
I remember that it was once said that 
there were three kinds of liars—the ordi- 
nary liar, the extraordinary liar, and the 
expert witness; and, although that may 
he an exaggeration, I venture to say that 
the common 
sense of the House of Commons should 


this matter is one which 
settle in its own line, and should settle 
on broad lines. The Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had at the end of his 
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tongue a little slur upon the House of 
Commons, and somebody else has said 
that the influence and power of the 
House of Commons are in direct. propor- 
tion to the distance from which it is re- 
garded. When I was in Australia I saw 
a letter describing how two travellers had 
made a request to enter Afghanistan, and 
received a reply almost as unsatisfactory 
as the replies given by Ministers to 
questions in this House. The reply to 
these travellers ended by saying that 
they must not attempt to enter into that 
country except with a letter from the 
British Queen, or the “ Noble House of 
Commons.” The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has given us a most in- 
teresting historical and geographical lec- 
ture, a great deal of which had not very 
much to do with the matter. We all 
agree upon one point, at any rate, and 
that is that India must be guarded. One 
of the charges levelled against these 
Benches was that our leaders, Mr. Glad- 
stone and others, did not take steps to 
strengthen the Empire, but we all agree 
that the Empire must be guarded, and 
that in India such a boundary must be 
chosen which will be the best boundary 
to be defended. The Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs has given us his 
views, but we must appeal to facts. No- 
body who knows India of late has sug- 
gested that the Indus should be the Fron- 
tier line. Anybody who knows India 
must have been struck with the peculiar 
geographical character of the country on 
the North-Western portion of our Empire, 
with its hills and craggy mountains. 
Those mountains are inhabited by tribes 
whose chief passion is life and liberty, 
and the right principle is to carry our 
boundary to the foot of those hills, and 
leave those warlike and liberty-loving 
tribes as much as possible in their old 
position. They would be our best de- 
fence in the event of a foreign foe at- 
tempting to attack them. So long as 
we are safeguarded against anything like 
treachery, surely it is far better to leave 
any foe wishing to attack us to pass over 
those mountains, and through those fierce 
warlike tribes, rather than to vo over 
those mountains and so 
means of defence? If 
will pardon me, I will give a 
illustration, which may afford 
guidance in the matter. I 
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two boys threatening to fight in the 
street. They agreed to fight, and then 
one said to the other, * Come, and fight 
in our kitchen.” I say we should let 
Russia come and fight in our kitchen, 
and we should not, by going out to meet 
her, weaken our line of defence. Let us 
agree upon some genuine line of policy. 
We have a great Empire; its glory and 
its resources touch the hearts of all Enz- 
lishmen, and they are too valuable to 
us and too dear to risk on account of a 
arty wrangle. Let us have the nerve 
and manliness to rise to a broad con- 
ception of the situation. The noble Lord 
has spoken of repentance, and has used 
language about sack-cloth and ashes. 
Well, a mistake has been made in retain- 
ing Chitral, and in making a road and a 
military boundary. The First Lord 1 
the Treasury, some time ago, made what 
I cannot help calling, a preposterous 
statement. He said that wherever the 
foot of a British soldier had trod there 
it must remain. We want repentance 
on that matter; the right hon. Gentle- 
man should recall those words, for they 
embody a princinle which must involve 
very dangerous consequences As to 
the future, I think we are all agreed in 
the desire that, whichever Government 
may be in power, it shall not enter upon 


any more expeditions which are so 
weakening to the resources of India, 
which interfere with the freedom of 


those whose freedom we ought to respect, 
and which exhaust the defensive resources 
of the Empire. 

CotoxneL MILWARD (Warwick, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon): As this 
question, I wish to read an extract from 
a letter which India a 
short time ago, as it refers to this Fron- 


bearing on 


I received from 


tier question, gud [ am sure the state- 
ments in it are the sentiments of a great 
many people in India— 


“Tt fills people out here with disgust for 
Party Government at home to see our Home 
statesmen degrading the Frontier Question to a 
plank of a Party platform, apart from their 
obvious want of knowledge of the essential 
conditions of the peoples and places they are 
trying to discuss.” 


With reference to the first part of the 


letter—viz., that it has been treated 
ays a Party question, in a consti- 
tutional country the debating of this 
question is the only means _ of 
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arriving at a sound conclusion. A de- 
bate leads to many things; amongst 
others, that the country is able to form 
its opinion upon the subject. I regret 
very much that there have been so many 
recriminations on both sides with re- 
gard to this question. With regard to 
ourselves we make no accusation, but 
we acknowledge that there have been 
many wise and broad-minded Secretaries 
of State for India, and I rejoice that there 


Answer to Her 


has been no wiser or more _ states- 
manlike or broader-minded Secretary 


of State than the right hon. Member 
for East Wolverhampton. During his 
tenure of office he was certainly not 
afraid to assume responsibility where 
it had to be assumed. I say we 
rejoice that under his rule India 
has prospered, but we also ask that some 
good things should be said and thought 
of us too. We wish to do our duty to- 
wards the people of India, and we cer- 
tainly wish to do no wrong, so far as 
India is concerned. We recognise the 
difficulty of our position, but we wish to 
do what shall be ultimately for the good 
of the people of India. Sir, I am happy 
to think that this question is now nar- 


rowed down to a very small issue. No- 
thing is in debate about the great 


North-West Frontier of India; what has 
been said is almost entirely with regard 
to the Chitral expedition. and with ve- 
gard to the road to Chitral. As we know, 
there is no other possibility of our getting 
there except by a long circuitous 
route from Cashmir. Whether the Chitral 
route is the best route remains to be 


seen; but, at all events, I say the 
question before the House has 
very much dwindled down. T am 
extremely sorry that the military 


aspect of this question has been kept 
entirely out of this Debate. Sir, I need 
not say that you will not allow me to 
refer to it. It is not for me to say that 
there are a great many aspects as to the 
military part of the case which ought to 
be debated here. The expedition has not 
been fruitful of honour to the country, 
although fruitful in honour to the private 
soldier. I think none of us deny there 
are accusations bandied about of persons 
being put in command of Brigades there 
who have not even commanded a 
battalion abroad, and that has been the 


cause of a great many of the disasters 
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which have occurred. I know you will 
rule me out of order if I dwell on the 
military side of this question, but I 


think the question now is_ really 
one as to the future of our 
North - Western Frontier. I should 


not have troubled the House had it not 
been that I have one or two letters from 
a gentleman well known on the Frontier 
—Mr. Merk. He has been Acting Commis- 
sioner at Peshawar during a considerable 
part of these troubles, and his know- 
ledge of the Frontier question is great. 


He has a command of the languages, 
almost equal to that of a_ native, 
cf many of the Frontier _ tribes, 
and he has spent nearly the 
whole of his life on the Frontier. I 
will read the letter I refer to. This 


letter I received only yesterday, and I 
presume it will, therefore, be taken as a 
statement of the latest views of those 
who are upon the Frontier. He writes 





“The beginning of the end has come as 
regards the Afridi business, but I think you 
will find that they will not give in till April, 
when they see that there is a prospect of our 
return to Tirah. Mr. Curzon hits the right 
nail on the head. It was the fear that we 
meant to annex up to the Durand line that 
has brought about these troubles. It has come 
home to us that the occupation of this belt 


of independent territory is too big a job. We 
ought to concentrate our efforts at a few 


points, and leave the rest alone. Above all, 
ave want a policy which will not lead to re- 
curring Frontier war.” 


There are two questions which arise out 
of that letter which seem to settle the 
question to the Frontier — policy. 
The first cause of the trouble—viz., 
the Durand demarcation, and the 
other question which, perhaps, isa 
more important question, as to our future, 
and on which Mr. W. Merk writes— 


as 


“Tt has come home to us that the occupa- 
tion of this belt of independent territory is 
too big a job. We ought to concentrate our 
efforts at a few points, and leave the rest 
alone.” 

If that be so, the question arises—where 
are the few points at which we ought to 
concentrate our efforts? Naturally, they 
are the passes which lead into Afghani- 
stan. This country is bound in honour 
to flv to the of Afehani- 
stan if she should be attacked from the 
North, or from any other quarter, and 


protection 
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therefore it is necessary that we  our- 
selves should have free access to Afghani- 
stan. The last speaker—I forget which 
constituency he sits for—seems to have 
an idea that we could remain in the 
plains and await an attack there. We 
could, of course, if we had only ourselves 
to consider, but we have the interest of 
Afghanistan to consider. As the Ameer 
said to the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the house of England 
and the house of Afghanistan is one, and 
has one outer wall, which has to be de- 
fended. There can be no doubt that we 
must positively hold the passes which 
will give us access to Afghanistan. These 
passes, from Peshawar on the East, *to 
Quetta on the West, are the Khyber, the 
Kurram, the Tochi, the Ghumar, and the 
Bolan. The Khyber Pass is a road 
through which velicles can pass. The 
Kurram Pass, by which Lord Roberts 
moved his troops inte Afghanistan in the 
late war, is 12,000 feet high. Eng- 
lish soldiers have spent some months 
there, but for many months in the year 
it is, in consequence of snow, impassable 
by troops. The Tochi Pass has not been 
surveyed, and therefore cannot be held 
se highly in esteem as the others. The 
Ghumar Pass is the great trade route for 
West Afghanistan ; and the Bolan Pass is 
traversed by a railway which runs up to 
(Juetta. There are two great interests at 
stuke—both the defence of Afghanistan 
and the trade route. The Ghumar Pass is 
passed over every year by no less than 
50,000 camels, which come from Afvhani- 
stan laden with the products of Afghani- 
stan, and which return laden with the 
products of India, and not only the pro- 
ducts of India, but of England also—as 
they carry Manchester calico and cotton, 
and Birmingham hardware, which are 
largely imported over this pass. So not 
only have we the interest of Afghanistan 
to consider, but we have also our own 
trade interest to consider. Mr. Speaker, 
if we are to retain these passes, the Law- 
rence mode of Government comes to an 
end. The Lawrence mode of  govern- 
ment was a sealed Frontier. The passes 
are not on British territory, but many 
miles beyond it, the hill tribes being be- 
tween. We have, in order to maintain 
these passes, to through the hill 
country. From a military point of view 
that is where this difficulty arose. You 
have five passes, and you are liable to 
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attack from ten flanks, each road having 
two flanks. This is our difficulty. These 
passes are not on the limits of our terri- 
tory, but beyend those limits, and we, 
therefore, must, if we are to do our duty 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan, maintain, 
armed and fortified, the roads which lead 
up to the passes; and if we wish the 
tribes to be friendly disposed towards us, 
we must cultivate a friendly disposition 
towards them. Well, so far as I under- 
stand it, that is the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to pursue. 
They say we must maintain our points 
of access to Afghanistan, and at the same 
time we wish to maintain an indepen- 
dent attitude towards the tribes. That 
is the policy which I believe is accepted 
by the other side of the House, as well 
as by this side. This is a question which 
is more important than any question 
affecting Chitral, as to the future of 
which I do not think we need look 
far. In the future, not perhaps 
during the time I may have 
the honour of addressing this House, but | 
certainly during the time the younger} 
Members may have that honour, we shall | 
see the whole of these tribes as faithful | 
and as devoted and as attached to our'| 
kingdom of England as are now the! 
Goorkhas and the Sikhs and the other 
noble men who fight with us. This will 
not come by conquest, but by friendly 
dealing with the tribes. It is a question | 
really of dealing with the tribes wisely 
during a length of years, so that | 
these men, who have only one court. of | 
law, and that a court of assassination, 
and who spill each other’s blood at the} 
slightest provocation, will see that there | 
are higher interests, and will be led to} 
place themselves with us, and sooner or | 
later become our loyal fellow subjects. 
We shall then have one great and undi- 
vided and peaceable country. Before I 
sit down I should like to say a few words 
about Chitral and the road to Chitral. 
We have also several considerations there. 
It does not appear to me that the route 








which was chosen for defensive purposes 
There is one spot 
that road—namely Asmar—which 
to the Ameer of sighs | 
stan. If you refer to the map, you aed 
see that Asmar does not belong to us 
but to the Ameer, and that he has power 


from that particular point to cut through | 
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our road at any moment we might be at 
enmity with him. This is a great stra- 
tegical fault, and destroys the value of 
the road. It is certain we do not mean 
to give up Chitral ; we have had trouble 
there, and if we did give up the present 
road to-day we should have to consider 
the making of another one rather fur- 
ther to the south. The road to Chitral, 
while it originally served for war, is now 
serving for peace. It may be a matter 
of interest, and also a matter of news, to 
this House, that the caravans going 
along this road are conveying merchan- 
dise doubly as valuable as that which 
goes through the Khyber to Kabul. The 
Ameer of Afghanistan levies heavy im- 
port duties in respect to goods entering 
his country, and we have ourselves direct 
access to Chitral. In Chitral itself we 
have not only the interests of war, but 
also the interests of peace, and these 
are interests which always govern us in 
dealing with India. I will only say, in 
conclusion, that there is one other point 
which I rather regretted, and that is that 
Her Majesty’s Government has not seen 
fit to hold out a hope of some financial 
assistance to the Government of India. 
I do not think it has ever happened 
within our memory, or even in the history 
of this century, that the Government «f 
any country has had to meet the three 
great evils—the evil of famine, the evil 
of plague, and the evil of war, in one 
year; and although we are extremely 
clad to hear that the financial statement 
of India is likely to be a good one this 
year, yet they must have had a very 
heavy drain on their resources. It is 
characteristic of Englishmen that they 
always wish to give financial assistance 
in case of distress, and I should myself 
have been glad if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thought fit to give some finan- 
cial assistance in this case ; but we must 
wait until we see the Indian Budget. 
There is no doubt that something com- 
ing from this country would show the 
deep and heartfelt sympathy which we 
have with India in the great troubles she 
is going through. 

*Mr. DUCKWORTH (Lancashire, Mid- 
dleton): Mr. Speaker, I crave the indul- 
gence of the House while I say a few words 
on this very important subject. I should 
not ask this indulgence had not this sub- 
ject been a most prominent one in the 
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contest which resulted in my _ being 
elected a Member of this House. In my 
first address to my constituents, and at 
the meetings before which I appeared as 
a candidate, this was the first topic to 
which I addressed myself. Throughout 
the whole of the contest I gave promi- 
nence to the policy of the Government 
on the Indian Frontier, as also did the 
speakers who spoke in support of my 
candidature, and those who opposed me ; 
and it does seem to me that, having an 
opportunity of speaking in this House 
while this subject is under discussion, 
not only those who opposed me in the 
late contest, but my own friends might 
charge me with want of courage if I did 
not embrace the opportunity and say 
some of the things in this House that 
I said during the contest a few weeks 
ago. Now, Sir, I shall not address my- 
self at all to what may be called the 
technicalities of this subject. These 
matters have been brought before us at 
great length; and I think that we all 
have a very clear idea of our opinions 
and convictions with reference to them. 
I think a new Member, coming into this 
House and entering into a discussion of 
this kind, looks at the subject as it 
affects those whom he represents; and 
that being so, I shall confine myself 
pretty closely to that line of argument. 
There was great opposition in Lancashire 
to the policy of the Government on the 
question of the Indian frontier; first, 
because it interfered very greatly with 
the trade of the district. It will be 
within the knowledge of hon. Gentle- 
men in this House that in Lancashire, 
especially that part of Lancashire whi:n 
I have the honour now to represent, there 
are large mills or factories. where cotton 
is manufactured, large spinning mills and 
large weaving sheds, finding employmeat 
for the great majority of the people who 
live in those districts. Some of those 
mills or factories have private owners 
who run them, but the largest and most 
modern of those mills are held by share- 
holders, and are under the Limited Lia- 
bility Act, many of the working people 
themselves having large holdings in 
those mills. Now, the policy of th2 
Government on the Indian frontier is 
looked upon as interfering very largely 
with the successful working of those 
mills. It is well known that for some 
years back the dividends in those mills 
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have been very small; in fact, in large 
numbers of them there has been no 
dividend, and in those where a dividend 
has been paid at all it has been very 
small and very unsatisfactory. Those 
who hold those shares, and the peopte 
generally, look upon the policy of the 
Government on the Indian frontier as 
having a tendency to make the people of 
India still more poor, and prevent them 
becoming the customers for those goods 
which are required in their districts. 
This tends very largely to diminish or an- 
nihilate the prosperity which might other- 
wise attend these enterprises. But while 
this is a strong objection to the policy 
of the Government on the Indian fron- 
tier, many people think that a stronger 
objection is found to that policy on moral 
grounds. Our people can suffer if they 
know that they are suffering for that 
which is just and right. This was ilhis- 
trated very forcibly during the Civil War 
in America. But they are restless and 
uneasy when they are suffering for that 
which they believe is unnecessary and 
unjust, and they look upon the war which 
is now being waged by the Government 
on the Indian frontier as altogether un- 
necessary and unjust; moreover, they 
believe it to be a false policy. The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India, 
in his speech yesterday, complained of 
the speeches which had been made dur- 
ing the autumn outside this House. 
Especially did he complain of a speech 
by the late Home Secretary. But 
speeches during the autumn have also 
been made by hon. Gentlemen who sit 
opposite, in which they give us the 
idea that they hold the opinion or convic- 
tion that the Government was specially 
commissioned by Providence to civilise 
and Christianise, not only the tribes on 
the Indian frontier, but also in Africa: 
that it was necessary, in going to these 
tribes, to civilise them and Christianise 
them, to sometimes shoot them down, on 
the assumption that that, perhaps, was 
the best way in which civilisation and 
Christianity could be taken to them. 
The speech of the noble Lord. the Secre- 
tary for India. yesterday, I was pleased 
to find, was much more reasonable than 
some of the speeches to which I refer. 
I was very pleased to find that no refer- 
ence was made to what we look upon 
as a scientific frontier. I do not ~e- 
member that that phrase was used at all. 
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I hope the scientific frontier, as well as 
the frontier of this Forward movement, 
as we have understood it, will be aban- 
doned. If argument were wanted I 
would refer the noble Lord and bis 
friends to some sound and wise advice 
given by a former leader, Mr. Disraeli, 
who said that when he looked at the posi- 
tion of India, and saw that it was protected 
on the north-west by a boundary of 
mountains, and by ten thousand miles of 
ocean on the east and west, he wanted 
to know how a stronger barrier or a 
more efficient frontier was to be secured 
than they before possessed, and which 
Nature seemed to mark out as the limit of 
a great Empire. That this policy should 
have been persisted in so long shows 
the strength of the military element 
in India, and the Indian Govern- 
ment and society. Sir John Kay, tie 
historian of the Afghan war, said— 

“Tn India, every war is more or less popular. 

The constitution of Anglo-Indian society ren- 
ders it almost impossible that it should be 
otherwise.” 
The noble Lord, I was _ pleased 
to find, said he had great 
respect for the opinion of military men, 
but at the same time he thought there 
was too much tendency now-a-days ‘o 
look upon war as a game of chess. He 
admitted there was no good in keeping 
military posts unless they could make 
use of them. That I take to be sound 
common-sense. I hope it indicates the 
reversal of the policy hitherto pursued 
by the Government; if not a reversal 
of that policy, at all events, an effort to 
meet what I believe to be right and just, 
not only to the tribes, but to the best 
interests of our country. When it was 
stated that this war originated in the 
neglect of our duty and the violation 
of the rights of others, I could not help 
thinking what a late fellow-townsman 
of mine, the late John Bright, would 
have said. I know not, nor do I care, on 
which side he would have sat, but I am 
aure his voice would have been raised 
against this war. “He, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” Let us listen to his voic2. 
But there is another voice, which 
is happily not vet still. These 
were his solemn words of warning, with 
which I will conclude— 

“It is written in the eternal laws of God 
that sin shall be followed by suffering. An 
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unjust war is a tremendous sin. The day will 
arrive when the people of England will discover 
that national injustice is the surest road to 
national downfall.” 

*Sin LEWIS McIVER (Edinburgh, W.) : 
I congratulate the hon. Member, who as 
just spoken, on the frank and ingenuous 
way in which he has presented to us the 
plea that the most important question 
in this Debate is the reduction of the 
dividends of certain industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in his constituency. 
He travelled some distance from that im- 
portant technical ground to the higher 
ground covered by the improving quota- 
tion with which he finished. I tender to 
him my most respectful congratulations. 
The Debate has varied very much in 
temper since it began yesterday after- 
The prediction I ventured upon 
a week ago has been more than abun- 
dantly verified yesterday. India was 
very largely lost sight of in the exchange 
of compliments across that Table. To- 
day, in a cooler and more rarefied atmo- 
sphere, we have had the question pre- 
sented to us in a more dignified fashion. 
I still feel bound to charge my Friends 
opposite with an inability to get away 
from the Party view of the Indian ques- 
tion. I have a quotation here from a 
speech delivered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Montrose 
Burghs, whi said— 


noon, 


“There is nothing on which Liberals ougat 
to set their hearts more firmly than resistance 
—strong resistance—to the Forward policy in 
India.” 


Honourable Gentlemen opposite applaud 
that sentiment. I ask permission to 
join in the applause; it is an admirable 
sentiment. But, why Liberals? Since 
when has this resistance to the Forward 
policy become an integral and a leading 
article in the Liberal faith? Since when 
has it become their monopoly. I asx 
the House, if proof were wanted of the 
hide-bound, sectarian view which that 
Bench takes of Indian questions, is it 


not abundantly furnished by _ this 
unconscious. revelation of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mental attitude’ 


Tt is not the people of the Empire, or 
the people of India; it is not the people 
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of this country, nor the Members of |1894, this doctrine had not been very 
this House of Commons, who are to | firmly embedded in the Liberal creed, 
resist the “Forward” policy, but “the | but in that year, apart from the ques- 


Liberals ” 


—and, again I ask, why the/tions I have referred to, not only was 


Liberals? And since when has this been| resistance to the “Forward” policy un- 


an article of their creed? Was it an 
article of their creed when Lord Ripon, 
with the sanction of a Liberal Secre- 
tary of State, entered upon an agree- 
ment with the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
which commits us to defending his ter- 
ritory against foreign invasion? Why, 
Sir, that agreement is the Magna Charta 
of the modern Forward school in India! 
It is their rock and their sure defence 
whenever their policy is impugned. 
Their invariable answer is that this or 
that step is absolutely necessary to 
enable us to be in a position to fulfil 
our agreement with the Ameer. The 
undertaking to defend his territory, they 
say, involves our determining on our line 
of action should such a_ necessity 
arise. By common agreement, they say 
it will be necessary for us to take up 
a position along the line known as the 
Kandahar-Kabul road, and to do so with 
extreme rapidity. For that purpose we 
must have easy and abundant access to 


that road, and hence the restless desire | 


to pierce the intervening country—the 
country of the hill tribes—by roads con- 
verging upon the principal points on that 
line. Sir, is the birth of Liberal en- 
thusiasm on this point to date from the 
Durand Agreement, when, under a Liberal 
Secretary of State, Sir Mortimer Durand 
entered on that agreement with the 
Ameer, the delimitation of the Frontier, 
under which has undeniably been one of 
the chief, if not the chief, of the existing 
causes of the unrest, suspicion, and 
activity among the tribes on our fron- 
tier? Or does the Liberal monopoly date 
from the time when, under the same 
Liberal Secretary of State, we established 
ourselves permanently in Chitral, or 
when, under similar circumstances, and 
under a Liberal Secretary of State and 
a Liberal Viceroy, Dr. Robertson was sent 
to Chitral as king-maker? Clearly up to 





‘known to the Liberal mind, but under 


the xgis of a Liberal Seoretary of State 
and a Liberal Viceroy, the “Forward” 
Party achieved its greatest triumph, and 
was allowed to enter on its uncontrolled 
career in marching and counter-march- 
ing and fighting and planting forts and 
cantonments, and making roads through- 
out the length and breadth of Waziri- 
stan—a triumph which was at the root 
of all the Frontier fighting in which we 
have been engaged for the last six 
months. And here, Mr. Speaker, I must 
express my surprise at the very light 
way in which this—the most important 
forward action on the Frontier—has been 
treated in this Debate. I refer to the 
invasion and the practical annexation of 
Waziristan, which we owe to the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Secretary of 
State for India. The noble Lord re- 
ferred to the subject with what I hold 
to be very generous restraint, but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton passed over it with what 
I think was very prudent lightness. In 
the course of last night’s debate he 
said— 


“The whole question between Lord Elgin 
and myself and the dissenting Members of the 
Council was this: they said that the policy 
which we contemplated assumed complete re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the inde- 
pendent tribes. If I had thought for one moment 
that there was foundation for that assumption 
I should not have reluctantly assented ; 
I should have dissented. But I regarded the 
whole matter from first to last, as I regard it 
now, as a purely police arrangement.” 


A purely police arrangement! Sir, it 
was a purely police arrangement, which 
involved at starting. the use of 5,000 
troops. That, in itself, is a rather tall 
order, but it also involved the establish- 
ment of a permanent post in the region 
of Wano. 


Sr HENRY FOWLER: It 
limitation party. 


was a de- 
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*Sir LEWIS McIVER: I am aware of 
the purposes of the expedition, and when 
the right hon. Gentleman interrupted 
I proposed to state them to the 
House. The delimitation party, as I said 
last week, was regarded as a delightful 
opportunity for killing two birds with 
The escort to in- 
creased for that purpose to the 5,000 
men I have mentioned, half of whom 
held in reserve. The professed 
of the expedition was a little 
police experiment of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s. The delimitative opera- 
tions referred to the effective control of 
Waziristan, and the establishment upon 
a permanent footing of a strong post 
in the region of Wano. 


me 


one stone. was be 


were 
object 


Sim HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, K.): No, no. 


*Sm LEWIS McIVER: Well, Sir, I 
will give it to you from the dispatch— 

“We are distinctly of opinion that some- 
thing must be done to strengthen our position, 


if we describe it as establishing a strong post 
at Spin on a permanent footing.” 


Sir HENRY FOWLER: Ah! Spin. 


*Sir LEWIS McIVER: Yes, Sir, Spin. 
I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, 
out of the resources of his superior offi- 
cial information, to say if the distance 
between the two is not very minute. At 
all events, I am at liberty to say that 
Wano is in the heart of the southern por- 
tion of Waziristan with which I am deal- 
ing. I submit that it was, at all events, 
treating the , subject 
adequately in this 
as a_ purely 
movement concerned 
advancing 5,000 troops to establish a 
strong post on a permanent footing, 
and which had for its object the effec- 
tual control of Waziristan, a country be- 
tween five and six times the size of York- 
and mountainous as Switzer- 
land. That was only the beginning of 
our action in Waziristan, and it resulted 
in the expedition fighting for its life 


somewhat in- 
to 


arrangement a 


House describe 
police 


which is in 


shire, as 
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within a few weeks of its entering Waziri- 
stan. Five hundred Ghazis broke into 
the camp, and into the very middle of 
the transport depot. Then followed the 
usual punitive expedition, commanded, 
of course, by Sir William Lockhart. And 
here I would draw the attention of the 
House to an extremely interesting fact, 
which has not been brought out in this 
Debate. Half of this Debate has been 
taken up by the discussion of a pro- 
clamation issued in March, 1895, in the 
matter of the Chitral road, and the in- 
tentions of the Government announced 
in that proclamation ; will it surprise the 
House to know that an almost precisely 
similar proclamation was issued in the 
course of the punitive expedition to 
which I have just referred! Why, Sir, 
this proclamation is a regular item; 
kept type; it is what 
military friends call a “sealed 
pattern,’ and the Government plays it 
at the starting of these expeditions just 
as invariably as the regimental band 
plays “The Girl I left Behind Me.” On 
this occasion the Government was no 
doubt filled with the best intentions, and 
meant Sir William Lockhart to come 
away 


w% 18 in 


our 


as his work was done. 
But did he come away? No, he is there 
still, and more than there still, and not 
in one post, but in twenty posts. There 
is a post at Wano, another at Jandola ; 
we have occupied the Shuhur Valley, 
we have occupied the Khaisare, and have 
half a dozen other posts about the place. 
We have occupied Barwand and Sarwaki. 
But presently it was discovered that 
perhaps the best way to secure effectual 
control of Waziristan would be to ap- 
proach it from the Tochi Valley on the 
northern side. Representations to that 
effect reached the right hon. Gentleman 
precisely in one week after the dispatch, 
upon which he decided to abandon Chit- 
ral, and he kept it in his portfolio for 
three weeks and never acted upon it, 
but left it as a fatal legacy to his unfor- 
tunate successor, the noble Lord who 
I think that, with these 


as soon 


sits below me. 
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four leading instances, I may be well 
excused if I ask both why, and since 
when, this splendid sentiment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Montrose Burghs should be confined 
to Liberals? I would almost be inclined 
to imagine that there is a hidden mean- 


ing in his remark. Was it an in- 
vitation to a wholesale, if belated, 
act of repentance? Was it remorse 
in his own soul for evil courses 
to which he had given something 


more than “sombre acquiescence”? Was 
it, in fact, a delicate way of proposing 
that the Liberal Party should sit in a 
white sheet on the stool of repentance 
for the disastrous consequences of the 
Forward policy of which they have been 
the chief for the last 
fifteen or twenty vears? But, Sir, when 
the right hon. Member was denouncing, 
as he was pleased to call it, the Frontier 
policy of the present Government, he 
was discreetly silent about all those en- 
gagements and all those aggressive 
actions for which he himself, according 
to the theory of Cabinet responsibility, 
was so largely responsible. The hon. 
Member the Mover of this Amendment 
bases his attack upon the Government 
on the fact that it did not evacuate 
Chitral, which his own Party had 
occupied, anc did not abandon a road 
Party had made, 
allies to whom 
were bound by 
obligations of honour. He takes 
little heed of the fact that the 
course adopted by the present Secretary 
of State was urged upon him by a unani- 


exponents 


which _ his 
and did 


his own 


own 
not desert 
Party 


mous Government of India. His con- 
tention about the Chitral road was, 
first, that we were bound to with- 


draw by the terms of the Proclamation ; 
and secondly, that the fact that we did 
not withdraw was the cause of all the 
Frontier troubles we had to en- 
counter. Sir, I deny both charges. I 
deny that we were under any obligation 


have 


of honour ‘to withdraw from the 
Chitral road. JT admit the Proclamation 
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in its fullest interpretation, but not only 
do I deny that there was any engagement 
or any Treaty or any understanding with 
any person competent to enter into these 
with us, but I submit to this House that 
the terms of that Proclamation were such 
as to show merely that we had certain 
which were abso- 
dependent the 
But, Sir, the Government 


excellent intentions 
lutely 
the people. 
of India is always full of good intentions : 
it never had a better stock of them than 
when it invaded Waziristan in 1894. In- 
variably, however, in such situations, they 
have found that circumstances, fostered, it 
may be, by the watchful Forward Party, 
have been too strong for their good in- 
tentions. In the case of the Chitral 
road, the intentions were announced con- 
ditionally, and those conditions were not 
complied The Proclamation 
amounted to this, that if the tribes on 
the Chitral left us alone, we 
would let them alone. They did not 
leave us alone, and so the thing fell 
through, and we were left, as I maintain, 
with a free hand, according to the terms 
of the Proclamation. matter of 
fact, we know that they fought us in 
thousands half the way to Chitral. They 
refused the terms of the Proclamation, 
and there is no precedent for our bind- 
ing ourselves by terms which were not 
accepted. But, Sir, this idea of a breach 
of faith has been developed two years 
after its alleged occurrence. It does not 
seem to have vexed the Liberal Govern- 
ment, as they never referred to it in 
their dispatches. It to 
have occurred to the tribes themselves, as 
in their application for aid to the Ameer 
they do not even mention it. But this 
belated charge, this Party afterthought, 
was used only when the Afridis and the 
Orakzais had risen against us, and Sir 
William Lockhart’s army was marching 
on the frontier, and when the invasion 
of the Swat Valley by Mullah-led fana- 
tics from Bajour and elsewhere had been 
successfully repelled; because, paren- 
2E [Sicth Day. 
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thetically, I may remind the House that 
the fighting on the Chitral road was 
hardly at all a rising of the local tribes. 
That the Mad Mullah’s fanatical zeal car- 
ried some of them with him before it 
was over is, of course, a fact. But the 
rising did not take place among those 
through whose land the road passes. Sir, 
that brings me to the second point of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman about the 
Chitral road. He, in this House, and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, on many 
platforms throughout the country, have 
used what I call this Party afterthought, 
in order, by connecting it with the re- 
mote and wholly irrelevant Afridi rising, 
to make their political opponents respon- 
sible for that rising. Well, Sir, we know 
now that Chitral had nothing to do with 
the general rising on the Frontier—we 
know that on positive evidence, on the 
chronological facts, on the evidence of the 
tribesmen themselves, on the documen- 
tary evidence now in the possession of 
the Government of India. To those who 
know about the Frontier the suggestion 
was abundantly ridiculous from the first. 
We know that each of the separate ris- 
ings was probably contributed to by local 
causes, but that the main pervading 
cause was first a recrudescence of fanati- 
cism inspired from outside, and secondly, 
the unrest and suspicion awakened by 
our delimitation operations and the mili- 
tary display which accompanied them. 
We know more accurately now the 
explanations of some of these issues—they 
began in the Tochi Valley in consequence 
of the action of the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. That is the historical 
commencement of these troubles—the 
jand-grabbing propensities of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who has just left the House, the Jin- 
goism of the right hon. Member for East 
Fife, and the bellicose disposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Montrose Burghs. 
Waziristan be 

aggression of the Forward Party, 
the operations of the Delimitation 
Expedition, completed fanaticism 

Sir Lewis McIver. 


The rising in 


may ascribed to the 


by 
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and reinforced by the enduring passion 
for loot. They were renewed in 
the Swat Valley by the Mad Mullah 
or Sartor Fakir. The rising of 
the Mohmands, the attacks on 


Shabkadr, the burning of the village of 
Shankargurh, were due to fanaticism 
plus loot. But when it comes to the 
question of the Afridis and the Orakzais, 
I confess, apart from the general fana- 
tical movement and jealousy that the 
Mohmands should have interfered with 
their natural prey, I am not prepared to 
offer an explanation. But there is one 
negative explanation undeniable; it is 
certain beyond all question that nothing 
we ever did in Chitral affected these two 
tribes. Sir, I repeat here what I said 
three months ago on a platform, before 
all this evidence was at our disposal— 
“there is not a single Orakzai or 
Afridi on the whole Frontier who 
would waste a jezail bullet, far less a 
precious Lee-Metford bullet, for a 
dozen Chitral roads.” I doubt if the 
average Afridi or Orakzai ever heard 2f 
Chitral. Imagine in the old Scottish times 
a Campbell fashing himself because the 
Stuarts had lifted the MacGregors’ cattle. 
Why, Sir, the two things—the Mad Mul- 
lah’s crusade in Swat and the rising o: 
the Afridis and Orakzais—had about as 
much to do with one another as the Bom- 
bay plague had to do with the typheid 
epidemic at Maidstone. There is one 
point apart, which has been raised in 
this Debate by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth. He has passed 
strictures on the conduct of the cai- 
paign in the Tirah—on the destruction 
of winter stores and crops, and the con- 
sequent sufferings of the Pathan women 


and children; and, on the theory of 
Cabinet responsibility for everything, 
there is charged against the Govern- 


ment the “heavy hand” of Sir William 
Lockhart. Well, Sir, we all deplore the 
sufferings caused to innocent people in 
the Tirah, just as we deplore the suffer- 
ings caused to the women and children 
in the late engineers’ strike. But these 
things are incidents of war—unhappilv 
incidents, but inevitable. What does the 
hon. Baronet want? If he were entrusted 
with the conduct of a campaign -in the 
Afghan Hills, how would he do it? With 
kid gloves and rosewater? No, Sir; the 
one thing the Afridi understands is the 
“heavy hand.” The foreknowledge of 
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retribution for wrong-doing—past a cer- 
tain point—is the one thing which keeps 
him in even moderate righteousness for 
a space. We hold a continent as large 
as Europe (without Russia), with 70,000 
British bayonets. They are hardly suffi- 
cient for their ordinary duties. We can- 
not afford to detach many of them for 
prolonged periods or at frequent inter- 
vals on Frontier expeditions. So, when 
we strike, we have to strike hard and 
strike home. Again, our soldiers are not 
only few, but they are dear. The tribes 
are numerous, and with them humana 
life is not highly priced. To us these 
wars are expensive and unpopular. To 
the Afridis they are-cheap and charm- 
ing; and they fully realise the advan- 
tage this gives them. 

“Strike hard who cares; shoot straight who 


can, 
The odds are on the cheaper man.” 


These are not wars followed by a War 
Indemnity to the victor. But the pro- 
tection of our own women and children 
at Peshawar and Bannu—at Kohat and 
in the Derajat—is chiefly in the Pathan 
knowledge that if— 


“The wheels of the’ Sarkar grind slowly, 
They grind exceeding small.” 


Mr. Speaker, Sir, I hope the outcome 
of this Debate may be some form 
of agreement between the two Front 
Benches, which may lead to a saner and 
safer policy for India; to, at all events, 
an authoritative pronouncement with re- 
gard to our obligations to the Amcer: 
first, as to whether, in the event of 
the invasion of Afghanistan by a foreign 
foe, we are bound to send an army into 
Afghanistan. If not, the whole of the 
present theories of the Forward Party 
fall to the ground. But, even if we 
army, whether 
the present expense is not out of all pro- 
portion to the remote contingency in- 
volved. Secondly, are we bound to police 
our outer boundary, 
Afghanistan? There are two opinions 
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on this question, and I should like to be 
informed what are the interpretations of 
the Durand Agreement by the two Front 


Benches on this point. Finally, 
I want, at all events, to seize 
this opportunity to say that, in 
attacking the recent Forward policy, 
IT am = not attacking our dis- 
tinguished military officers in India. 


It is the system I attack. Under the 
impression that we are bound to send 
an army to the Cabul-Kandahar line, 
they, as scientific strategists, have taken 
every oportunity available for securing 
every possible facility to that end. If 
they are informed that this is not a 
course held to be necessary, they will 
follow any new policy ordained, with the 
same loyalty as the old one, and will 
devote themselves as strenuously to 
developing the effects of a policy of wise 
conciliation as they have carried out the 
late policy of fatuous exasperation. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouth, W.) : I have listened, with a 
good deal of interest and some amuse- 
ment, to the speech of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down. There is a well 
known poem by the late Poet-Laureate, 
called “The Two Voices.” Well, one 
voice we heard last week. It was deliv- 
ered from below the Gangway. To-night 
we hear the other voice, giving expres- 
sions to exactly opposite views, from 
immediately behind the bench where 
sits the Secretary of State for India. 
The first speech to which I refer, was 
one which denounced the predominance 
of the military party, and the second 
contains what I have no doubt, is a very 
well-deserved apology for that party. 
But I am not going to pursue the line of 
argument which the hon. Member has 
adopted. For our part, we are very well 
satisfied to leave the question of the con- 
troversy, as it has been called, between 
the two Front Benches as it stands, and 
which has already been adequately dis- 
cussed. I desire to confine the observa- 
tions, which it is my duty to offer, to the 
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latter part of the speech of the Secretary 
of State for India, which contrasted in 
its tone and its temper very agreeably 
with the earlier part. We have been in- 
vited by a sort of eirenicon to accept 
and adopt the principles laid down by 
the noble Lord, and I entirely believe 
that if we could come to some under- 
standing as to the principles upon which 
this vitally important question of our 
Frontier policy ought hereafter to be 
conducted it would be of great advan- 
tage to ourselves and of benefit to the 
Empire. In that I entirely concur, and 
I hope that in what I am going to say I 
shall not exhibit any desire to repel any 
agreement that is possible on such a 
subject. Now, Sir, I must observe this, 
that general propositions are of little 
value unless you test them by appli- 
cation to particulars; and, therefore, 
if I may be allowed to enumerate the 
propositions of the Secretary of State 
and ask how they are to be illustrated in 
action, I think I shall be pursuing a line 
of argument which it is useful to adopt. 
Reference was made by the last speaker 
to the suspicion urged over and over 
again that the Durand Agreement was 
one of the main causes of the present un- 
fortunate campaign. I use the word 
“suspicion,” because I need not repeat 
the able statement of the real character 
of the Durand Agreement already made 
by my right hon. Friend. the Member for 
Fife. It is an entire mistake to suppose 
that that Agreement altered in 
any respect the relations of the 
British power to the independent tribes. 
It was an agreement between Great 
Britain and the Ameer that the one 
should not interfere with the other, but 
neither had the right to dispose of the 
independent tribes, and the Ameer could 
not give us more in regard to those tribes 
than we possessed before. All that he 
undertook to do was not to interfere him- 
self. This is, unquestionably, the true 
construction of the Durand Agreement, 
and no man who has ever read it can 
doubt it for a moment. It is purely nega- 
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tive as regards the non-intervention of 
the two parties. But it is perfectly true 
that that is a matter which naturally 
would be misunderstood by the tribes. 
It is obvious, on the face of it, that when 
you proceeded to delimit and to set up 
posts to mark out the line between 
yourselves and the beyond 
which neither party must interfere with 
the other, these tribes might well suspect 
that these were signs of your desiring to 
occupy their territory. But, Sir, I will 
say that the effect of such a suspicion 

the natural effect of such a suspicion—- 
ought to make everyone extremely care- 
ful that nothing was done in the way of 
occupation that should confirm or in- 
crease that suspicion. That is what I 
have to say upon the subject of the 
Durand Agreement Now I come to one 
of the propositions laid down by the 
Secretary of State with which, in terms, 
I absolutely agree. The chief difficulty 
I have is that these propositions abso- 
lutely condemn your Chitral. policy as our 
Resolution condemns it. He says that it 
is not enough in regard to an advance, 
for instance, of the character of the 
advance into Chitral, to say that it wes 
desirable in itself, but that you must 
show that the advantage was likely to 
be such as amply to compensate for the 
risk and expenditure associated with it. 
Now I accept that statement altogether, 
but I ask any man in this House, or out 
of it, whether, after what has occurred, 


Ameer 


he can truly say that the advantage 
of the occupation of Chitral was 
such as, on the balance, amply to 


compensate for the risk and expenditure 
incurred. That is the way I want to 
test these propositions. But, Sir, there 
comes the statement that you are com- 
pelled to remain in Chitral, whether the 
balance was greater or less—indeed, even 
if the balance is enormously against you 
—because you are bound in honour to- 
wards the people there, who have be- 


friended you, to remain. Well, Sir, 
I do not remember this argu- 
ment ever having been put for- 








Majesty's Most 
ward before this Debate. 
# new doctrine on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is a very re- 
maarkable fact that this obligation of 
honour has been put forward now, 
though it has never been put forward 
before this Debate. Of course, 
Sir, when Her Majesty’s Government 
were taking what certainly is not an 
ordinary course, but an exceptional 
course, in reversing the decision of their 
predecessors, you would have supposed 
that this overwhelming argument of the 


It is absolutely 


obligation of honour would have 
been the very first ground  re- 
lied upon for reversing that de- 


cision, and would have been one of the 
very first reasons given for their action. 
Well, Sir, the noble Lord referred to a 
passage in the dispatch of the Indian 
Government, on the 8th May, in which 
something was said about our not giving 
up the Chitralis, but he had failed to 
observe that that passage did not relate 
to anything connected with our occu- 
pation. It referred distinctly to 
a proposal which had been made by 
the Indian Government that Chitral 
should be given up to the Ameer; that 
we should leave it.altogether, and sur- 
render it to the Ameer; and it was to 
that alone that those observations quoted 
by the noble Lord related. But, Sir, I 
come to the grounds stated by the Secre- 
tary of State for his decision ; he wrote a 
dispatch in great detail, setting forth at 
full length all the arguments which in- 
duced him to reverse the decision of his 
predecessors, but there was not a single 
word in that dispatch on the subject of 
the obligation in point of honour to 
remain in Chitral. But, more than that, 
both the Indian Government and the 
Government in Downing Street treated 
the whole matter as one of a balance of 
cost and a balance of risk. The Indian 
Government said that the cost may be 
xo great, the risk, with reference to the 
tribes, may be so great, that it would 


be prohibitive to remain there. That 


statement is repeated in the dispatch show- | 
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ing that their new cheval de bataille— 
the obligation of honour to remain in Chit- 
ral—had never occurred to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and had never been put 
forward until the last week or two. It 
is an entire after-thought, an absolutely 
new invention, and so I dispose of that 
argument. I stand, then, on the proposi- 
tion put forward by the Secretary of State 
that it must be a balance of advantage 
setting the cost and the risk against 
other considerations which might make 
And I affirm 
that there is no such favourable balance 
to justify your occupation of Chitral. 





an occupation desirable. 


Now I come to another  pro- 
position. The Secretary of State 
says that you must have some 


policy—some distinct policy—for dealing 
with the tribes, and he pointed out that 
there are twa schools—one, which is 
called the Sind school, which is the San- 
deman system; and the other is that 
which is known as the Punjaub system. 
The first is a system of control of the 
tribes, the other is a system of non-inter- 
vention. The Secretary of State says that 
there are strong objections to the adop- 
tion of the Sandeman plan to the north of 
Baluchistan ; and he says that we must 
keep the Sandeman system and the Pun- 
jaub system to their respective districts, 
and he declares that he has decided not 
to apply the Sandeman system north of 
Baluchistan. Very well, I agree with that 
decision. The Punjaub system repre- 
sents practically the principles and the 
policy of Lord Lawrence as to non-inter- 
vention among the tribes. But, then, 
Sir, we are placed in some difficulties, 
when the noble Lord asks us to agree with 
him. There is a great authority sitting 
by the noble Lord who, with signal ability, 
has addressed the House to-night. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs has 
delivered an elaborate argument to show 
that the noble Lord is wrong in his de- 
cision, and that the Sandeman system 
ought to be applied to those very dis- 
tricts to which the noble Lord says he 


How 


Day, 


has decided it cannot be applied. 


2F gz 


aoe! 
Sirth 








Ciel 


foi 
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can you expect us to agree with you in 
that policy when the two great doctores 
dubitantium are not agreed among them- 
selves as to the vital principles of the 
policy to be pursued among the tribes! 
Sir, I come to another proposition in 
which also I am prepared to agree with 
the noble Lord. 
with the first speech of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and he disagrees 


The noble Lord agrees 


with the speech which that gentleman 
has made to-night. He thinks that the 
military party are too apt to regard the 
Frontier as the Germans play the war 
game of chess, and that they determined 
to occupy places which they thought con- 
venient. But, asthe noble Lord very pru- 
dently observed, when you occupy posts 
without regard to the feelings of the tribes, 
then you find yourselves in a worse posi- 
tion the Yes, 
Sir, I daresay that the noble Lord would 


when emergency arises. 
be very glad if he could restrain these 
military chess players, but he cannot. 
In my opinion, one of the most cul- 
pable and dangerous features in the 
whole of this transaction has been the 
conduct of Sir George White, the Com- 
mander - in - Chief of those armies. 
What is your policy! You tell 
your policy is to conciliate the Frontier 
tribes with whom you are in conflict ; but 


us 


the Commander-in-Chief of the armies in 
conflict with those tribes, whose indepen- 
dence you profess your desire to preserve, 
and whom you wish to bring into agree- 
ment with yourselves, stands up and is 
enthusiastically applauded at Simla, and 
this is what he says— 


* Civilisation and barbarism cannot exist 
conterminously, and at the same time peace- 
ably, as independent neighbours.” 


That is the way in which the indepen- 
dence of the tribes is te be respected ; 
that is the way in which the tribes are 
be told 
contermi- 


to he conciliated. 


thot 


They are to 


civilisation cannot exist 
nously, and at the saine time peaceably. 
He that 


Ste William Harcourt. 
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should be controlled, and that they should 
be disarmed, and then he adds— 


Answer to Her 


“What I have said represents my opinion 
only.” 


And he says— 


“In a Constitution such as ours, in which 
illogical but time-serving compromises are +o 
important a part, it is necessary that he should 
express that opinion.” 


The time-serving compromises being, I 


should imagine, the policy enunciated 
by the noble Lord. Well, I 
object altogether to any man _ in 


command of the armies of the Queen 
proclaiming his own opinions upon a 
policy the 
Government It 
is contrary to the Constitution of this 
country, it is contrary to the safety of 
this Empire, and, Sir, I venture to say 


without authority from 


under which he serves. 


it is contrary to every precedent of any 
man in Sir George White’s position, who 
has understood his duty and acted upon 
it. Show me an example of the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsula or on the 
Plains of Belgium putting forward claims 
of this kind to direct and 
policy of the Government. 


control the 
So you have 
this military party in India, not only with 
two voices in the Council of India, but 
with, shall I Commander-in 
Chief the declaring that 
peace is impossible with the independent 
tribes at the very moment that you arc 
asking us to believe that you are wish- 
ing to conciliate them. That is the 
danger, that is the mischief which has 
been the cause of the Afghan Wars, 
which is the cause of unnumbered evils to 
our Indian Empire, and which has been 


say, the 


on stump 


the prime cause of this unfortunate 
campaign. Sir, I am © surprised 
that amengst ali these papers and 
Blue Books that Jiave been laid 


before us we have not found any tele- 


gram or dispatch from Her Majesty's 
given 
the 


White was not 


should have 
the 


Frontier that Sir Georee 


which 


to 


Government 


gome assurance tribes on 
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declaring in that language the policy of 


Her Majesty’s Government. The 
Secretary of State has said that 
he is in favour of applying to 


these troubles the Punjaub policy, and 
he has properly described that as being 
Lord Lawrence’s policy, and so it is. 
The Under Secretary to-night referred to 
some words of mine in which I have ex- 
pressed my adhesion to that policy, but 
the Under Secretary entirely misappre- 
hended—I am sure he did not intend to 
misrepresent—the language I used. I 
was speaking then of the spirit which 
inspired the policy of Lord Lawrence. 
To go back to the River Indus. I know 
perfectly well is impossible. When you 
departed from the policy of Lord Law- 
rence there remained consequences which 
you do not desire to see, but which are 
the natural and inevitable fruits of false 
steps which are taken, and which cannot 
be altogether retracted. But, Sir, what 
was the spirit and the policy of Lord 
Lawrence to which I, and I believe most 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, 
still constantly adhere? Again, I think 
the Under-Secretary did not do justice 
to Lord Lawrence’s policy. He said it 
is superannuated. .The memorable dis- 
patch of 1867 was, he said, before the ad- 
vance of Russia in Central Asia. I do 
not back 1867. The most 
valuable legacies, I may say, of the 
policy which was left to this country 
by Lord Lawrence were his declarations 
in 1877 and 1878, when the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton was 
in its beginning, a policy which was 
absolutely founded on the fears of the 
advance of Russia. And it is a mistake 
to say that the policy of Lord Lawrence 
is superannuated. What was the policy 
he was then resisting? It was a policy 
of aggression when Lord Lytton 
dressed to the violent menaces 
behalf of British Govern- 
ment, and_ told that a con- 
flict him the power of 
Great Britain was like that of a collision 
between a brazen pot and an earthenware 


go to 


ad- 

Ameer 

the 
him 


on 


between and 
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pipkin. We all remember that troubled 
time, and I never think without shame 
of the pathetic appeal which was made 
by the representative of the Ameer in 
the Conference with the British Repre- 
sentatives. He appealed for justice and 
mercy. He said— 


“The British nation is great and powerful, 
and the Afghan people cannot resist its power, 
but the people (and this is just as true of 
these present tribes which are Afghan in their 
nature) are self-willed, independent, and prize 
their homes above their lives. You must not 
impose upon us a burden which we cannot 

ear.” 


What was that proposal? It was a pro- 
posal to send a British 
Cabul— 


resident to 


“The people of Afghan had a dread of this 
proposal, and there was a firm conviction in 
their minds, and deeply rooted in their hearts, 
that if England, or any other European nation, 
once set foot in their country it would sooner 
or later pass out of their hands.” 


That was the appeal which was 
made by the Afghan then. That is the 
feeling which exists amongst these tribes 
now. The Government of that day chose 
to disregard that appeal. Lord Law- 
rence in his last days protested againat 
it, and what did Lord Lawrence say? 
And this is what I mean when I say 
that I adhere to the policy of Lord Law- 
rence. Lord Lawrence said— 


“T have no doubt that we can clear the 
defiles and valleys of the Afghans, and that no 
force of Afghans could properly stand against 
this country, but their country was 
so broken up by mountain ranges and rugged 
plateaux that the defenders had considerable 
advantage, and when we forced their positions 
we could not continue to hold them.” 


he de- 


He 


have been 
campaign. 


Why, 


scribing 


might 
this last 
went on to say— 


“The Afghan is courageous, hardy, and in- 
dependent. The country he lives in is strong 
and sterile to a remarkable degree, extraordin- 
arily adapted for guerilla warfare (you would 
think he was writing of to-day). These people 
never cease to resist so long as they have a 
hope of success, and when beaten down, they 
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have that kind of elasticity which will never 
prevent them from renewing the terrible 
struggle whenever the opportunity occurs.” 


That is what I mean when I speak cf 
the policy of Lord Lawrence. Well, 
says the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary, “But vou are not entitled to 
that. You were the first to cross 
the mountains.” No, Sir, we were the 
first to retire from that false position ; 
and our colleacues were, in that decision, 
the Duke of Devonshire and the Colonial 
Secretary. According to my recollection 
they were the most active promoters of 
that policy. 


say 


Yes, you were the persons 
to cross the mountains when you went 
to Kabul and left Cavagnari there to be 
murdered. If you say that there has beea | 
a Forward policy since, it has been so fer | 
the consequence of your original error. 
Now I to another point raised 
in the speech of the Secretary of State. 
He says that he is against the disper- 
sal of forces—concentrated mobilisation 
is his primary object. I quite agree in 
that, but is the occupation of Chitral an 
example of concentrative mobilisation, or 
is it not a dispersion of forces? It is quite 


Yr 
go 


obvious that if you are going to make 
more movements, more roads, more sup- 
ports, and more fortresses in other direc- 
tions, you are going absolutely against 
the whole principle laid down by the 
Secretary of which he invited 
us to join him. Upon this subject of 
advanced fortresses I desire to lay before 
the House some forcible and well-known 
authorities upon which I rely, and upon 
which have indeed, I venture to 
say, the highest authorities in the experi- 
ence of India that can be adduced. There | 
is no greater or more respected opinion | 
than that of Sir Mortimer Durand. He 
was a colleague at that time of Lord 
North. or Lord Mayo. He 


State, in 


we 





sayvs— 


“ Fortresses so much in advance of the main 
territories and strength of the country ald 
neither to the offensive or the defensive forces 
of the State. They compromise a certain pro- 
portion of its strength in men and materials 
by isolating them, at vast distances from sup- 
ports, in a hostile country.” 
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That 
only a great statesman, 
also a Royal 
to read from 
upon 


is the opinion of one who was not 
but 

Permit me 
another great authority 
military tactics—I suppose 
is no higher authority on 
the subject of military tactics—Sir Ed- 
ward Hamley. He said— 


who was 


Engineer. 


there 


“ Apart from the question of a more formid- 
able foe, it appears that he believed that posts 
pushed up the passes would lessen the chances 
of future contests with the unruly hill tribes. 
That they are unruly would appear an excellent 
reason for keeping them in our front, rather 
than in our rear.” 


That 


before 


was an opinion given long 
events. Therefore I 
not think that these propositions of 
the noble Lord, as illustrated by a 
practice which, I understand, he still 


defends, carry us very far towards our 


these do 


Agreement. On the contrary, ali 
his actions contradict the principles 
he has laid down to govern his policy. 
But, Sir, I entirely agree that the 
question of interest to the country, 
and with which we ought to occupy 
; ourselves, is the future. Now, 


what is going to be your attitude towards 
the tribes in future? The noble Lord 
criticised our use of the words “inde- 
pendent tribes.” But nobody has ever 
used any other words in dealing with 
these tribes. You did not have any 
difficulty in your proclamation when your 
assurance was given to respect the inde- 
pendence of the tribes. It appears in 
the dispatch of the noble Lord, and very 
| prominently, I think, in the speeches of 
the Leader of the House, speeches which 
the country and 
explain to them you were not endeavour- 
ing in any way whatever to infringe upon 
that independence which tiese tribes 
so deeply value and so valiantly assert. 
I was, indeed, astonished when I heard 
the language which the noble Lord held 
upon the subject, and I said, audibly, I 
think, “Do you deny the independence ?” 
and his reply was, “ Yes, I deny the inde- 
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pendence.” I think that is a most in- 
judicious phrase, and that phrase com- 
ing from the English Secretary of State, 
will resound along the whole Frontier of 
India. “I deny the independence,” and 
then he says, “All these are robbers by 
heredity ”—not the sort of language that 
a Government employs when it wishes to 
conciliate. If you wish to inflame public 
passion against these tribes, if you wish 
to make war upon these tribes, I can 
understand it, but robbery, “ hereditary 
robbery ””—it would not be very con- 
venient to inquire into the antecedents 
of many tribes of very noble origin as 
rerards the question of robbery, and 
really, Sir, so good a Tory as the noble 
Lord ought bear mind the 
etymology of that Tf not, I 
will refer him to the dictionary. Well, 
Sir, this is the way in which the noble 
Lord seeks to assure the people of Eng- 
land and the people of India that he 
respects the independence of the tribes. 
All T can say of the noble Lord’s speech 
on this subject is that it is a faithful echo 
of the rhetoric of Sir White. 
I contrast that part of his speech with 
the proposition that he lays down that 
we ought to give conclusive proof that 
we are most reluctant to interfere with 
the independence of the tribes. 


to in 


we rd. 


George 


Tie SECRETARY or STATE 
INDIA: No, T did not say so. 


FOR 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I think 
I copied it correctly. I think the noble 
Lord said, “Interfere with the indepen- 
dence of the tribes.” If he thinks not, 


then J accept his recoilection. Very 
well; but he did not give con- 


clusive proof of being reluctant to in- 
terfere with the tribes when he erected 
forts in their midst, and here I must 
explain to the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs why I called his at- 
tention to the Blue Book. He said that 
my hon. and learned Friend, the Mover of 
this Amendment to the Address, had not 
read the Blue Book. I am afraid that T 
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must bring the same charge against him. 
I gave him the opportunity of correcting 
himself, but he obviously was not con- 
versant with the contents of the second 
Blue Book. I gave him the page and 
referred him to it, and he said, “Oh! 
there is nothing whatever about the 
opinion of the tribes.” Of course 
he was loudly cheered. That is quite 
natural ; it is distinctive of Party loyalty, 
which we all understand and desire to 
be extended to ourselves. But, Sir, 
allow me to make the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs acquainted 
with the Blue took, the second Blue Book 
presented to the House of Commons. 
He insisted that this dispatch, which 
is the Ameer’s account, only referred 
to what Her Majesty’s 
had communicated to him. 


Government 
I pointed 


out that that was not the passage I 
relied upon. The first paragraph 
to which the right hon. Gentleman re- 


Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Ameer. The 
next paragraph is what these tribes said 
to the Ameer, and what their complaints 
were. Now, what was it they said to the 
Ameer? The Ameer states 


communication from 





“T saw some of these people, and asked 
them, by way of advice, why they were dis- 
obeying the illustrious British Government, 
and exposing themselves to slaughter «nd 
loss?” 


What was their answer to that ques- 
tion— 


“They said that their proceedings were 
undertaken owing to the helpless circumstances 
in which they were involved, and they gave 
the particulars stated that 
during former years a firm promise was given, 
on behalf of the illustrious British 
ment, to the Frontier tribesmen” 


as below, 4.e, 


Govern- 


—the promise, you see, they relied upon 


“that they would always be exempted from 
the restrictions of Government laws, ané 
would remain independent in their own coun- 
try.” 


[Siath Day. 
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Then, that having been the promise of 
the Government, they complained that—- 


“ British officials, disregarding the orders of 
the Government of India issued to them (the 
tribesmen), began to make roads.” 


What, I ask, is the of affirming 
that the tribes did not complain of the 
roads? 


use 


Mr. CURZON: As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman challenges me on the question in 
that way, what I said was that there 
were only two references to the construc- 
tion of the road. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman challenged me with reference to 
the paragraph which he has just read. 
There is no reference whatever in that to 
the Chitral and Surat Roads. The allu- 
sion is to the Samanra Range, which is 
several miles distant from the locality. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg the 

right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. He has 
not read the Blue Book, which says, 
“roads in general,” and it says that the 
complaint is made by the people 
general. 


in 


Mr. CURZON: Oh, yes. 


*Strr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
your pardon. However, it is not worth 
while pursuing that any further. Then 
the noble Lord said—and I am very glad 
to hear him say it—that what he had to 
say tothe Forward men was, “ You can go 
Well, Sir, if he 
afraid he 
the posi- 


se far and no further.” 
meant the military men, I am 
will find himself very much in 
tion that King Canute was in when he 
was advised to say, “ You may go so far 
and no further.” But, Sir, I wonder 
whether he has addressed this  in- 
the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, “You may 
go far and further.” I am 
sorry to say that as regards any recon- 
ciliation of our views, the right hon. 
Gentleman has not made the 
any better—in my _ opinion 
Sir William Harcourt. 


junction to 


so no 


thing 
he has 
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made it agreat deal worse. We all know 
the right hon. Gentleman is a bold and ad- 
venturous traveller, but he is also a very 
bold and adventurous Statesman. Of all 
the Forward school he has always been 
the most forward, and in his eloquent 
speech to-night he has not _ belied 
his reputation. The policy boldly 
sketched by the Under Secretary 
to-night was, in my _ opinion, 4 
policy absolutely inconsistent with any 
independence of the tribes. It is not 
even the Punjaub policy of the noble Ear! 
the Secretary of State for India. He 
repudiates that. He says that we are 


Answer to Her 


to go on—I think I am not misrepresent- 
ing him—to the delimited Frontier, and 
that we must have possession or control 
of that delimited Frontier. But to go 
there you must go through all the coun- 
try of the tribes, where you find it neces- 
sary for that purpose, and for what 
object? He tells us of that interesting 
conversation he had had with the Ameer, 
and he said that we were the friends, the 
supporters, and the guarantors of the 
Ameer, and that we must have only one 
wall. But the Ameer did not mean the 
wall between us and himself. He mean? 
Well, 
then, I want to know why is it necessary 
to 


the wall of his outer Frontier. 


for 
the 
sort 


you 
right 


as I understand 
Gentleman, 


have, 
hon. some 
of military occupation or power 
over that wall which is between you and 
the Ameer! Why, when you were fight- 
ing the Ameer in the last Afghan War 
you found no insuperable obstacle in 
going to Afghanistan, but if you are go- 
ing into Afghanistan to help the Ameer, 
is it not absurd to say that 
will have difficulty in passing 
through, the Ameer and you being at 
one in the matter? 


you 
any 


How much easier it 
will be than when you were going through 
those mountains to attack the Ameer, as 
you did in the last Afghan War. When 
the policy comes to be carefully examined 
and laid down, it will be found that 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs demands that, wherever we think 
it necessary, all the way up from Beloo- 
chistan to Chitral, we must, and we will, 
have access to the delimited Frontier. 
Is that what he wants? 


Mr. CURZON : I never said Beloochis- 
tan. 


*SIR 


VILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 


there were so many claims I cannot bring 


them all to my recollection. I can only 
hope that upon examination the pro- 


gramme of the right hon. Gentleman will 
not seem as formidable as it certainly ap- 
peared to me to be when I listened to 
him. 
that it seemed to me to be an exaggera- 
tion of the Chitral policy, and to be far 
more universal—as_ to 
occupation of the Frontier. 
that 
rash 


I confess when I heard his speech 


eveneral—almost 
It seems to 

beyond 
the First 
where 


me he went even 
the of 
Lord of the Treasury, that 
British soldier was once planted there he 
should remain. Well, now, Sir, all I have 


to say more is this, that in my opinion 


declaration 
a 


this war and this policy has had 
most fatal consequences. There iy 


the cost of the war. It is Rx. four mil- 
lions 10’s of rupees levied upon the Indian 
people. I have seen an estimate of what 
this Forward policy, in the last 20 years, 
from thetimeor the 
istan, cost,anditis put at £70,000,000, 
in addition to the enormously increased 
annual cost of the Army that you have to 
maintain in India. But, Sir, it would be a 


invasion of Af@han- 


very narrow view to confine your estimate 
of cost simply to the military estimates. 
What does it cost the people of India in 
diverting such numbers of their popula- 
tion from productive industry! What does 
it cost in the loss of animals necessary 
for the cultivation of the soil which hax 
been used up for military purposes, and 
has become useless for the sustenance of 
the people? All that is a far more serious 
We have 
seen, unfortunately, year after year, in 


cost than the military cost. 
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India, the declaration that, in conse- 
quence of the of their 
finances, they have been obliged to aban- 
don works for the improvement of the 
people—railways, with protective works 
—and they have been obliged to call for 
contributions from the provinces also. 
All this you have imposed upon the 
people of India, and you were only now at 
the beginning of this ill-omened enter- 


straitness 


prise. I was sorry to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman say that the Govern. 
ment had decided that Great Britain 
should make no contribution to this 
cost. That, in my opinion, is not 
a just nor a generous determination. 


There is another great evil which has 
befallen from this policy. I have heard 
ereat Indian that 
the absorption of the energies and the 
attention of the Indian Government in 
these Frontier campaigns and in this 
Frontier policy has been very injurious 
to the general administration of India. 
convinced that the Governm.nt 
cannot of the deep 
anxiety, which this policy and its conse 
have caused throughout the 
country. I am sure that they cannot, 
and they do not, shut their ears to the 
opinion of the great Indian authorities 


from administrators 


I am 
be unconscious 


quences 


which are adverse to their policy in this 
matter. Upon this point I must again 
press the appeal made by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Fife, that the 
country should know, as we know, what 
was the opinion of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Punjaub upon this Chitral 
advance ; and, above all, that we should 
know the great and the deservedly valued 
authority of Sir Donald Stewart. I un- 
derstand that the noble Lord has pro- 
mised that we shall have them both. 
THe SECRETARY or STATE 
INDIA: No; and I gave my reasons. 


FOR 

If 
I give Sir Donald Stewart’s opinion on 
one side of the question, T must give Sir 
George White’s and Sir Hy. Bracken- 
bury’s views on the other side. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then let 


the financial accounts of the people ot | us have both. 


[Sicth Day. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: It would be quite contrary to 
the public interest to give the confiden- 
tial opinions of the Commander-in-Chiei 
upon a matter of policy or administra- 
tion. 


*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That is 


What we want is the 
opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor of 


not what we want. 


the Punjaub upon the policy of 
fortifying this road and _ occupy- 
ing Chitral. The noble Lord found 
no difficulty whatever in giving 


the opinion of the Lieutenant-Govern >r 
of the Punjaub on the question of Waziri- 
stan, but when his opinion is adverse 
to your Chitral policy you will not give 
it. 
why from this voluminous correspon- 


We know what his opinion is, and 


dence, which contains so many thins 
that particular opinion is excluded, ‘as 


never been explained. If, as I had 
hoped, and as I still believe, the les- 
sons of the last six months have im- 


pressed upon everyone the errors which 
have led to these unfortunate results, I 
think then, we imay confidently look to 


a better future: but, for us at least, 
whatever may be the division in the 
lobby to-nivht—fironical cheers j—-well, 


these things are determined, not by the 
majority of to-day, but by the experience 
of history. It is at all events our duty, 
to 


policy, to record our condemnation of 


who believe this be an erroneous 
the past, and to put also upon record 
our opinion of the principles which ought 


to govern your conduct in the future. 


THE FIRST LORD 
TREASURY (Richt Hon. 
Manchester, 1.) : 
that the 
not earlier in 


OF THE 
A. J. Batrovr, 
L had certainly hoped 

of the Debate, 
our proceedings, we might 
from the Opposition some 
founded on purely Pacry 


at end i 


have received 


arewment not 


and polemical considerations; some 


views not levelled at the immediate ad- 
vantages of the moment; some guidance 
on one of the most difficult preblems 
which the Indian Government |! 


with as 
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to deal—the problem connected with 
our North-West Frontier. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman has com- 
pletely shattered these expectations. Ji 
is quite true—and I rejoice to remember 
it—that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not go back upon some of the least credit- 
able episodes in the controversy that has 
months «wn 
this subject, and that we have hear. 
nothing from him in the nature of an 
attack upon Lord Elgin, nor even in the 
nature of an attack upon Her Majesty’s 
present Government, as regards any 
breach of an honourable understandinz. 
I congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on having put aside altogether that part 
of the controversy, which ought, in my 
opinion, never to have been entered into 
by his colleagues, which has not reflected 
much credit upon our methods of con- 
ducting political controversy in this 
country, and which may now well be for- 
gotten, and, if it be possible, be buried 
But the right 
hon. Gentleman, carried away by the 





raged during the last six 


in perpetual oblivion. 


stme unfortunate inspiration, while he 
has spared the Viceroy of India, was 
; quite unable to omit some reference to 
another great Indian official, Sir Georre 
White, the Commander-in-Chief. I do 
not know by what unhappy fate it comis 
about that the Opposition cannot avoid 
attacking, on the floor of this House or 
on the platform, the very men who.n 
they themselves have placed in the most 
difficult and responsible situations which 
a British citizen can occupy in this Em- 
Of Lord Elgin 

Lord Elgin was a member of 
their Party, and 


pire. we have heard 
enongh, 
them- 


Sir George White, I presum», 


appointed by 
selves. 
being a soldier, has no polities, but he 
was their own appointment, their own 
selection, and therefore, as was perhaps 
to be expected, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who spared Lord Elgin poured out 
all the vials of his indignation upon Sir 
George White. What was the head and 
front of Sir George White’s offending? 
| It that he 
whieh he used phrases, T am informed. 





appears made a speech in 
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almost textually identical with those 
used in this House by Sir Robert Peel, 
as Prime Minister, when he was dealing 
with the annexation of Sind in 1844. 
Well, Sir, I don’t know that it is very 
wise to make after-dinner speeches ; per- 
haps the practice is not specially to be 
commended ; but if we none of us do 
worse than quote Sir Robert Peel’s utter- 
ances, as Prime Minister, in this House, 
I do not know that we can have much said 
against us, either now, or by posterity. 
Sir, there is only one other point, and 
that is a little outside the main course of 
this controversy to which I need refer. 
It relates to a small passage of arms that 
occurred 
the most brilliant and able speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, with regard to 
a certain letter from the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, as to complaints that had 
been made to him by certain tribes. 
The Ameer says that he saw some of 
these tribesmen, and that they com- 
plained of British Government 
because the British Government began 
to make roads in their country and sub- 
sequently asked them for revenue and 
inflicted fines. The right hon. Gentle 
man, who thinks that the Ameer of 
Afghanistan is speaking to this Amend- 
ment, has got it into his head that these 
men belong to the particular tribes who 
rose up in the neighbourhood of the 
road which leads to Chitral. There is 
not only no evidence of that fact, but 
every possibility is against it; and, in 
addition to every probablity, there is 
evidence to the contrary effect. Whi 
is it that these men complain of? They 
complain of three things. They com- 
plain that the British Government began 
to make roads, that they subsequently 
asked for revenue, and that they inflicted 
fines. Now, these things are true of the 
tribes, who, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, did go to the Ameer and make 
their complaints. They are not true of 
the tribes on the border of the road 
between Peshawar and Chitral. But, 


varlier in the evening, during 


the 
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thouch it is true that we did make roads 
through their country, it is not true—and 
there is no shadow of foundation for the 
suggestion that it is true—that we either 
asked them for revenue or inflicted fincs 
upon them. These are facts which may 
be alleged with regard to the tribes on 
the Samara mountains, but they are not 
true of other tribes ; and, therefore, how- 
ever interesting the observation may be, 
and however much it may afford hostile 
commentary on the policy of this coun- 
try towards the tribes on the Frontier 
between India and Aghanistan, it has no 
relation whatever, direct or indirect, to 
the controversy whether we should or 
should not abandon Chitral, or whether 
we should or should not maintain a road 
between our own Frontier and that dis- 
tant Dependency. Now, Sir, let me go 
very shortly into the really vital and 
essential part of the controversy, to 
which it is true the right hon. Gentle- 
man made occasional allusions, but on 
which, I venture to say, he has given the 
House no definite or distinct light what- 
ever. Nobody denies that the problem 
which meets us on the North-West Fron- 
tier of India is a problem of exceeding 
complexity and difficulty. Nobody denies 
that, whatever solution you adopt, you 
cannot avoid complications—you cannot 
avoid difficulties. Nor can you avoid, in 
all probability, occasional expeditions of 
a punitive character, and wars small or 
creat, of the unsatisfactory character of 
that which occupied the last six months 
of last year. I confess that when I lis- 
tened to the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, the only conclusion that I could 
draw from their speeches was that, if 
they could have their way, they would 
interpret the words, “Independence of 
the tribes,” in such a manner as would 
preclude from making any road 
through any tribal country, or from 
having any influence over any tribes, or 
endeavouring in any way to bring these 
independent communities in any sense 
within the sphere of British 
T should like to know whether 
[Sircth Day. 


us 


in- 
fluence. 
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that is the view of the right hon. {Indian Government under every British 
Gentleman or not. Is that the con-|Government in turn has had to bear the 
clusion that we are to draw from |cost of for generations past. If that be 
his speeches! If so, I venture to say |admitted, and I think it will not be 


that is a policy impossible to carry out, 
a policy absolutely inconsistent with our 
Treaty engagements, and a policy which, 
if we attempted to carry it out, would 
not relieve us from the necessity of thes: 
punitive expeditions. It is also absolutely 
inconsistent with the policy laid down 
by their own colleagues, the right hon. 
Gentleman, who sits next to my right 
hon. Friend (Sir H. H. Fowler) and Lord 
Kimberley, who was also Secretary of 
State in the late Government, and who 
made a distinct declaration on the sub- 
ject. In the first place it will be admitted 
that we must protect our own Frontier. 
It will be admitted that when our rule 
is extended, when we police, and rule, and 
tax, certain populations on our North- 
West Frontier, we are bound to see that 
those populations are protected from pre- 
datory inroads. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has quoted Lord Lawrence’s opinion 
of these tribes (I do not mean to refer 
to that now), but he has not quoted 
Lord Lawrence’s oninion of those tribes, 
nor has he called attention to the policy 
which was pursued in Lord Lawrence’s 
time, before Lord Lawrence’s time, and 
subsequently to Lord Lawrence’s time, 
in dealing with the predatory incursions 
My noble Friend said 
were hereditary robbers. I 
a lover of mild phrases. I 

that their views of property 

homicide are different from the views 
that prevail this House, and 
there is no doubt whatever that, how- 
ever they may develop and civilise in the 
future, at the present time there will 
always be these outbreaks from their 
mountain passes into districts—for the 
policing, for the safety of which, we are 
directly responsible—which cannot be left 
unpunished, and which, when they occur, 
can only be punished by such expeditions 
as those we have been engaged in during 
the last few months, and such as every 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 


of these tribes. 
they am 
say 
and 


in 





denied, there is a second reason, which 
is denied by some Gentleman opposite, 
but which I am sure the House, on reflec- 
will feel to be of overwhelming 
weight. In my judgment, we have made 
ourselves responsible by the Durand 
Agreement, at all events to this extent, 
that cannot allow the Ameer of 
Afghanistan to have his peaceful subjects 
attacked by those who live upon cur 
side of the Durand Border. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Fife 
and the Leader of the Opposition have 
committed themselves to the astonishing 
proposition that the Durand Agreement 
is of a purely negative character—that it 
prevents the Ameer from doing anything 
on our side of the line, but requires us 
to do nothing upon the same side of the 
line. I would venture to point out, in 
the first place, that that is intrinsically 
absurd. The Ameer has the right to 
punish, or get punished, those who make 
inroads upon his dominions. If those 
persons live upon our side of the line, 
who is to punish them? Are we to per- 
mit the Ameer to make punitive inroads 
into our side of the Durand line? If 
we are to do that, how is the Durand line 
to produce that clearness of relation 
between us and the Ameer, which is to 
all contro- 


tion, 


we 


prevent all complications, 
versies, and all quarrels arising between 
that potentate and ourselves? If, on the 
other hand, we are not to permit him 
to send effective punitive expeditions to 
our side of the line, are we not com- 
pelled ourselves to do that amount of 
policing which will, at all events, prevent 
our friendly neighbour from suffering 
from those whom we have deliberately 
decided he is not to touch? That is 
what I may call the broad _ political 
argument to which no answer has been 
given. But I do not wish to put it 
simply upon the basis of abstract argu- 


ment. I say that was the policy 
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deliberately assented to by Lord Kimber- 
ley, and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary for India. If anybody will 
refer to the right hon. Gentleman’s dis- 
patch of the 24th August, 1894, it will 
be seen that he says, in answer to the 
Indian Government— 


“T concur with you that recourse to puni- 
tive expeditions from a distant base would in 
the long run prove far more expensive, and 
that in the existing state of our relations with 
Afghanistan and with the tribes” 


I hope the House will mark these follow- 


ing words— 


“it is essential that your Government should 
be in a position to maintain, if necessary, an 
effective control over Waziristan.” 


I want to know how Waziristan differs 
from any other Frontier tribe which lies 
between us and the Durand line over the 
whole distance from Baluchistan to the 
north of Chitral. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says our relations with Afghani- 


stan require us to maintain, if 
necessary, an effective control over 
Waziristan. Does that mean that, in his 


opinion, we are interfering with the in- 
dependence of those tribes or not? Let 
us know definitely what that means. If 
an effective control in that sense is in- 
consistent with the independence of the 
tribes, then the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were the first to interfere with 
those tribes. If that effective control is 
not inconsistent with the independence 
of the tribes, then, I ask, what right have 
they to make these attacks upon us, as 
if we, and we alone, were those who de- 
sired to interfere with these tribal or- 
ganisations? But it is not the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Secretary of State for 
India alone who expressed these views. 
I refer to the other Indian Secretary who 
held office during the late Government. 
If the House will look at the Blue Book 
just laid they will find the interpreta- 
tion of the Durand Agreement by the 
Indian was subse- 


Government, which 
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quently assented to by the English 


Government. Listen to what the Indian 


Government say— 


“By the Durand Agreement we have as- 
sumed a measure of responsibility for the peace 
of the Afghan border which has not hitherto 
been ours, and which, under present arrange- 
ments, we have no adequate means of dis- 
charging. We understand that Her Majesty's 
Government concur in this view. Lord Kim- 
berley, writing on this subject, approved of 
our statement of policy to the effect that, 
while we emphatically repudiated all intention 
of annexing tribal territory, we desired to 
bring the tribes whom this settlement concerns 
further within our influence.” 


How about the negative character of the 
Durand Agreement? Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman assents to that proposition. 
How either he or the late Secretary of 
State can reconcile this quotation with 
their view of the Durand Agreement I 
am utterly baffled to explain; and 1 
venture to think that hon. Members who 
have listened to the considerations I have 
laid before them, on whichever side of 
the House they sit, will be as much 
puzzled as I am. So much for the 
second argument. What is the third? 
It is that, just as we are obliged—and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
admitted that we are obliged—to have 
some regard for the peace of what I may 
call the internal Frontier of Afghanistan 
—the Frontier facing our Indian Empire 
—so we are bound by Treaty with the 
Ruler of that country to protect his ex- 
ternal Frontier. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us, while admitting the ob- 
ligation, that it is an obligation which 
can easily be fulfilled, whatever attitude 
the tribes may take up, whenever and 
I cannot 
conceive that the right hon. Gentleman 


wherever necessity may arise. 


has made himself master of the history 
of the last Afghan War. 
ceive that he really has made himself 


I cannot con- 


acquainted with what our relations were 
with the tribes subsisting at that time, 


[Sirth Day. 
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or the enormous difficulty which attaches | history of India does not bear out that 


to sending any large body of troops | 


through these disorganised districts, a 
difficulty which will always exist until, 
State, we have brought these tribes more 
present. There is a fourth reason, which 
is that we are bound to maintain these 
trade routes. I admit that the argument 
about trade does not apply to the road 
to Chitral. Practically, we may say 
little or no commerce is carried on down 
this road. But when you are discussing 
the question whether it is or is not an 
interfering with tribal rights by mak- 
ing a road through a territory, you must 
remember that there are other roads be- 
sides the road leading from Peshawar to 
Chitral; there are roads which we are 
absolutely bound by every consideration 
of public policy and honour to keep 
open; and if the keeping open of those 
roads is not inconsistent, as we believe 
it is not inconsistent, leaving 
to those tribes their independence and 
internal organisation, I cannot see that 
what is true of the Khyber, the Bolan, 
and other passes is less true of the road 
between Peshawar and Chitral, which has 
given rise tosomuch superfluous and un- 
necessary controversy. There is a fifth 
argument, which weighs greatly with me, 
but which, perhaps, does not weigh so 
much with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite; at all events, it is an argu- 
ment to which they have not yet com- 
mitted themselves in any of their pub- 
lished despatches or speeches. I have 
heard it stated in this House, and out of 
it, that you cannot have a better safe- 
guard for the Indian Frontier than these 
independent tribes who now lie between 
us and Afghanistan, and we are told— 
and told constantly—that there can be 
no greater folly than attempting to in- 
fluence the people of those regions, be- 
cause at the first suggestion of danger 
they would ally themselves with our 
Well, Sir, the 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 


with 


enemies on the Frontier. 


statement, and I do not believe that any- 


jone who has studied the question could 


seriously hold that view. 
im the Ineguage fl the Inte Beesteny of | of India have always found, and I think 


| 
| 





The invaders 


always might find, safe entrance into the 


/country through the great passes which 


within our influence than they are at/lead from Afghanistan to the valley of 


the Indus. There is no reason why they 
should come into conflict with the tribes 
that border these roads, for they have 
at their disposal an irresistible bribe with 
which to bring these tribes round to their 
side as an addition to their strength. If 
you can conceive for a moment a hostile 
force massed on the wide plateaux lying 
beyond these passes, are you so simple- 
minded as to suppose that they would 
find in these Afridis or other Pathan 
tribes any obstacle to their advance into 
the heart of India? On the contrary, 
these people whom you by hypothesis 
have neglected, have left entirely to their 
own devices, except with occasional chas- 
tisements inflicted for some border out- 
rage—do you think these men would be 
bound either in their own opinion or of 
anybody else to help you?’ Do you think 
they would not act with your invaders? 
Of course, it is manifest that unless you 
control them, not by interference with 
their tribal usages, not touching any 
of their habits, any of their political con- 
stitutions or religious usages to which 
they are attached, but by the influence 
of your officers, unless you can attach 
them to your cause, they will, without 
doubt, join your opponents. 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): Hear, hear! 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It is apparent, Sir, that 
even the hon. Member for Donegal 
sees the force of that. It is the 


first, and perhaps the last, time in my 
life that I have succeeded in driving home 
to him the force of any argument I have 
advanced, and where I have succeeded 
with him I am certain I have failed no- 
where else. If these left 
entirely to their own devices, untouched 
by your civilisation, except in so far as 


tribes are 
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your civilisation shows itself in the shape 
of Maxim guns and punitive expeditions, 
depend upon it these men will, in the 
hour of danger, be found, not in your 
ranks, but in the ranks of your oppo- 
nents, and not adding to your strength, 
but adding to the strength of your oppo- 
nents. Now, Sir, I have enumerated five 
reasons, to which I do not think any 
answer can be given, why the policy sug- 
gested rather than stated by the right 
hon. Gentlemen, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and the late Home Secretary can- 
not be adopted. The policy which we 
suggest is the policy of the late Secretary 
for India, and the noble Lord who pre- 
ceded him in office. They have enter- 
tained none of the fantastic notions 
which the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
appear to cherish. They differ from us, 
indeed, upon the question of Chitral, but 
that question has not been touched upon 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and I 
have not felt it my duty to deal with it 
to-night. But, on the broad question 
that you cannot leave these tribes alone 
to their own devices, I claim the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Secretary of 
State as holding the same views as those 
who sit on these benches. 
in 


The division 
opinion between many gentlemen 
in this House is not as to whether wa 
should interfere with the tribal customs 
or prejudices. On that point we are all 
agreed. There is not a man in this 
House who differs upon that. Where we 
differ is as to the policy of absolute 
abstention, except by means of punitive 
expeditions, or the modified form of con- 
trol, of influence, which Lord Kimberley 
and the late Secretary for India have 
alike recommended. I do not pretend 
that that policy is without difficulties. I 
do not hold out to the House the slightest 
hope or expectation that we can expect 
to avoid complications upon this North- 
West Frontier. Complications have not 
been avoided by our predecessors; they 
have not been avoided by ourselves, and 
they will not be avoided by our successors. 
But I do look forward to the time when 
the task which has been so successfully 
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accomplished among the tribes to the 
south and to the north of this disturbed 
district may gradually, slowly, cautiously, 
but not unsuccessfully, be extended fur- 
ther and further among these border 
tribes. I do not suppose I can interpret 
the Amendment now before the House, 
ambiguous as it is, as being in support 
of that policy ; but I am convinced that 
it is a policy which the majority of the 
House, certainly which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean and I think others on that side 
hold as firmly as we do—as firmly, I be- 
lieve, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary for India holds it. But, 
after all, this Amendment has not been 
framed with a view to aiding Her 
Majesty’s Government to form a rational 
and hopeful method of dealing with these 
Frontier difficulties. What is the genesis 
and origin of the present Amendment? Is 
it not manifest on the face of the Amend- 
ment itself. Is it not doubly manifest 
from the speeches by which it has been 
supported, that it owes its origin to two 
sources? The first source is the irrita- 
tion with which right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite saw, or thought they saw, that 
their policy of 1895 had been reversed by 
their successors in office. Again and 
again it has been suggested that, drunk 
with victory, we came to the considera- 
tion of this question, determined, at all 
costs, and at any sacrifice of public 
policy, to reverse the conclusions at which 
our predecessors had arrived. I can as- 
sure the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and the House, that a less historical 
account of what occurred could not 
well be imagined. In the first place, 
their policy was not a settled or con- 
cluded policy at all. The situation in 
which they had left the question was 
this: They had told the Indian Govern- 
ment that they meant to leave Chitral, 
and they requested that Government to 
suggest a general plan by which that 
object could be carried out. Before that 
day arrived, and certainly before that 
plan could be considered, the stroke of 
fate fell, and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
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site never had a chance of considering the 
necessary «alternative their decision. 
We, therefore, came into an uncompleted 
policy. We had to consider not merely 
the decision of the right hon. Gentlemen 
to leave Chitral, the alternative 
which the Indian Government had sug- 
gested to that policy, and it was on the 
balance of these two things, and other 
considerations, that we reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that the original deci- 
sion of right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had to be abandoned. And I may say 
that if there is a Party which ought to 
look with tolerance upon the reversal of 
Indian Frontier policy by a succeeding 
Government, it is that represented by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. They are 
proud, they boast, of having reversed 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in 1880, a re- 
versal which turned out to be largely: 
reversal in name, and not in fact, for 
they found themselves face to face with 
the realities of the situation, and bound 
to accept at least nine-tenths of that 
policy ; but at all events they boasted that 
they were reversing it. Well, it is not 
for them to complain of a similar course 
being taken by their successors, still 
less where those successors have not been 
guilty of any such drastic reversal as 
they themselves performed. But there 
is another origin of this Amendment. 
Evidently it was felt that the speeches in 
the autumn required to be backed up by 
action in this House. Could the platform 
records have been expunged, could the 
memories of men have been cleared of 
these incessantly recurring Party attacks 
upon one particular fragment of this 
Frontier policy, we never should have 
It is not 


to 


but 


seen this Amendment at all. 
intended to help to a decision of this 
question. It is not designed or framed to 
assist this or any other Government to a 
rational solution of these great difficul- 
ties, but I venture to hope that, however 
little the Amendment have 
framed with that object, at all events 
some of the speeches which have been 


may been 


delivered will tend to show the class of 
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difficulties with which we have to deal, 
and may help those who are less in- 
fluenced for the moment by Party con- 


| siderations, and more influenced by the 


great responsibilities of Empire, to deal 
in future in a moderate, in a conciliatory, 
and in a Statesmanlike manner with what 
is, perhaps, the greatest perennial diffi- 
culty with which our Indian Empire has 
ever had to deal. 


The House divided: Ayes 208; Noes 
311. 


Main Question again proposed. It 
being twelve of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 


HER MAJESTY’S SHIP VICTORIOUS. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he is now in a 
position to give the House any further 
information as to the accident to Her 
Majestey’s ship Victorious? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMIRALTY 
(Right Hon. Gzorcz J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The Vic- 
tortious appears to have been approach- 
ing Port Said with a strong wind 
and heavy sea on her beam, when 
she touched the ground. When the 
engines were moved astern she floated 
and anchored. Shortly afterwards 
her cable parted, and a_ second 
anchor was let go, and two hours later 
the second cable parted. Owing to a 
very strong current, the ship could not 
be turned under steam, and is now 
aground at a point about a mile to the 
eastward of the breakwater, where she 
lies quietly in 27 feet of water, which is 
approximately her own draught, appar- 
ently having sustained no damage. The 
House will understand that she is in no 
way blocking the Canal, and that it is 
outside Port Said that she has unfortu- 
nately gone aground. 


House adjourned at 12.5. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 16th February. 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the 


twelve o’clock. 


Chair 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PLYMOUTH CORPORATION BILL. 


To vest in the Plymouth Corporation 
the undertaking of the Company of Pro- 
prietors for embanking part of the Laira, 
near Plymouth ; to empower the Corpora- 
tion to make new street works and tram- 
way; to vest in the Corporation the 
undertaking of the Cattewater Commis- 
sioners ; to extend the boundary of the 
borough ; and for other purposes.” Read 
the first time ; to bé read a second time. 


PLACKBURN CORPORATION 
WAYS, Etc.) BILL. 


Ordered—That Standing Order 195 be 
suspended, and that the time for present- 
ing the Petition for the Bill be ex- 
tended to Thursday, the 17th February. 
—(Dr. Farquharson.) 


(TRAM- 


BURNLEY CORPORATION (TRAMWAYS, 
Ete.) BILL 


Ordered—That Standing Order 195 be 
suspended, and that the time for present- 
ing the Petition for the Bill be ex- 
tended to Thursday, the 17th February. 
—(Dr. Farquharson.) 


VOL. LIT.  [rovrrn sErus.] 


{16 Fespruary 1898} 





Gracious Speech. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACLOUS SPEECH. 


Queen’s Speech (Motion for an Ad- 
dress),—Order read, for resuming Ad- 
journed Debate on Main Question [8th 
February ],— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.”—( Colonel Lockwood.) 


Question again proposed :—Debate re- 
sumed :— 


Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words,— 


“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the Catholics of Ireland have long suffered 
and still suffer under an intolerable grievance 
in respect of University education; that the 
existence and the oppressive character of this 
grievance have been recognised by successive 
Governments ; and that it is the duty of Your 
Majesty’s Government immediately to propose 
legislation with a view to placing Irish Catho- 
lics on a footing of equality with their fellow 
countrymen of other religious denominations 
in all matters concerned with University edu- 
cation.” —(Mr. Dillon.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.). 
I wish to point out that this Amendment 
does not seek to commit the House to 
any particular scheme for removing the 
religious disabilities of the Irish Catho- 
lics. All that we seek to affirm is that 
upon this subject undoubtedly a great 
grievance does exist, and that it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
pose aremedy. The history of this ques- 
tion of University education furnishes, in 
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my mind, a most curious and a most in- 
structive lesson in the enormous difficulty 
of governing Ireland by a Parliament sit- 
ting at Westminster. For half a century 
this question has been agitated: in Ire- 
lend, and throughout that period there 
has existed in Ireland an overwhelming 
body of opinion in favour of a settlement 
of this question on such lines as would 
enable all classes of the population in 
Ireland to avail themselves of the great 
benefits of University education without 
any violation of their conscientious 
opinions. That great concensus of 
opinion, that overwhelming majority of 
opinion in Ireland, has by no means been 
confined to Irish Roman Catholics; on 
the contrary, as I shall prove beyond 
question later on, a large majority of the 
Protestants of Ireland have shared in that 
view. Another most remarkable fact is 
this, that throughout this period, with- 
out exception, every English statesman 
who has become responsible for the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, no matter which 
Party he belonged to before he was 
brought into contact with the Irish situa- 
tion, has arrived at the conclusion that 
this question should be settled on lines 
satisfactory to the Irish people. That is 
true of Conservatives and of Liberals 
alike, and yet up to the present day, 
owing to the prejudices and the theories 
of men who are unacquainted with Irish 
life and the realities of the Irish con- 
stitution, and owing to the clamour of a 
small and dwindling section of irrational 
men in the North of Ireland, it has been 
found impossible to carry in this House, 
or to induce a Government to carry in 
this House, a Measure which would throw 
open the doors of University education in 
Treland to Catholics without a violation 
of their conscientious convictions. Now, 
Sir, I have heard that some of the Radi- 
cal Party in this House are opposed to 
the principle involved in this Amend- 
ment, and that they intend to state their 
opposition in the course of this Debate. 
I invite these gentlemen to re 
member that in 1886, and in 1893, their 
whole Party unanimously supported 
Measures which would have given to Ire- 
land the power to do for herself what we 
ask this House now to do for her; that 
this question was fully debated in the 
House, and the whole of the Radical Party 
stand committed to the doctrine that 
there ought to be set up in Ireland a 
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Parliament which ought to do what we 
ask this House to do for Ireland. I 
appeal to those gentlemen, and ask if 
they can logically defend their present 
position when they oppose ow demand 
that this Parliament should do for Ire- 
land what they were willing to alluw 
Ireland to do for herself. I would my- 
self greatly prefer that this question 
should be settled in an Irish Parliament, 
and if there were any immediate pros- 
pects of our having power to settle it in 
an Irish Parliament, I doubt very much 
whether I should be found moving in this 
matter. But, Sir, I say that if this House 
denies to the people of Ireland, as it at 
present is determined to deny, the right. 
to deal with its own affairs, and to settle 
this question in accordance with what 
nobody can attempt to deny is the over- 
whelming decision of Irish opinion, then 
I say that our case is enormously 
strengthened for claiming that this Par- 
liament should settle the question itself, 
as it will not allow the Irish people to 
settle it. Now, let me, in this connec- 
tion refer to what has always seemed to 
me to be one of the most powerful state- 
ments that ever has been made of the 
cruel position in whieh Trish: 
Catholics have been placed by the 
refusal of this House either to allow the 
Irish people to settle it themselves or to 
settle it here in Westminster accordiag 
to Irish opinion. I take this extract 
from a declaration signed by the Epis- 
copacy of Ireland, in October, 1896, and 
I shall read it to the House, because it 
has always seemed to me to be one of 
the most eloquent and forcible exposi- 
tions of the situation. The Irish Bishops 
say— 


“It is now 23 years since this was made 
a Cabinet question, and yet, in spite of the 
protests and the agitation of the Catholics 
of Ireland in Parliament and out of it, in the 
meantime, we are practically in the same- 
position as we were then. In England such a 
miscarriage of legislation on a matter of so 
much importance would be impossible. There 
Parliament responds to public opinion. The 
English people are able, through their Parlia- 
mentary Representatives, to make and unmake 
Governments, and their maturelv formed wishes 
must be granted. Unfortunately it is not so 
in Ireland. Our wishes and our demands count 
for very little. We get whatever the Cabinet, 
which has been formed by English public 
opinion, thinks good for us; but we are made 
to feel bitterly the usclessness of Constitutional 
agitation on our part. Violence and excess 
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obtain ready hearing, and lead to the redress 
of grievances; but the constitutionally-ex- 
pressed desire of the Irish people through 
Parliamentary elections and the action of her 
Members of Parliament count, unfortunately, 
for very little. It is little wonder, then, that 
the minds of our people are alienated from 
their Government, and every day lose conti- 
dence in constitutional methods. This is a 
state of things we regard as deplorable but 
still quite natural. For over 40 years we 
have been agitating this grievance of Univer- 
sity education. At any time during all these 
years an overwhelming majority of our 
countrymen were in favour of our claims. In 
every way known to the Constitution we have 
urged them. At this moment at least two- 
thirds of the Irish Members of Parliament 
are with us, and speak and vote for us; and 
yet, while we see one generation after another 
of our young countrymen pass from the schools 
into active life, with the mark of educational 
inferiority upon them, and our country, poor 
as she is in many respects, denied the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the wealth which God 
has given her, we are powerless to do more 
than complain, and wait in the hope that some 
enlightened British statesman may do some- 
thing for us.” 


Sir, I do not think the situation 
with revard to Irish Catholics, as 
stated for 40 years, has ever been 
described in more forcible and truth- 
ful language. I have quoted it to 
the House because it is the utterance 
of ecclesiastics who cannot for a moment 
be considered in favour of a_ violent 
course. I turn to another. I recall to 
the memory of the House a letter which 
appeared on the 9th of December, and 
which created a considerable amount of 
interest at the time. It was written by 
Edmund Dease, a very pro:uinent Irish 
Unionist. He said— 


“Should Parliament refuse to deal with this 
question in a just and equitable spirit, the 
rock upon which the Unionists stand must 
crumble beneath their feet.” 


Well, nothire has been done since that 
letter has been written, and the ques- 
tion stands exactly where it stood th 
with this difference, as I shall show 
before I sit down, that we had reason, 
judging from the Ministerial statements 
which have been made—we had more 
reason to hope in 1889—to hope for an 
immediate settlement. As was said by 
the Bisbops, we have been for 40 
vears acvitating this question in Ireland 
Years avo it was made a Cabinet Que 
tion. I think it would be right that I 
should now give a very brief sketch of 
the Parliamentary history of this Ques- 
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tion. I commence in the year 1866, 
because all modern attacks upon the 
University Question date from that year. 
In that year, when Lord Russell was 
Prime Minister, a supplementary charter 
—we all remember the days we were 
students—was proposed to give addi- 
tional power to Universities to grant 
relief to students. That proposal was 
in itself shamelessly and ridiculously in- 
sufficient, as there was no approach to 
equality of privileges to the Catholics of 
Ireland. It immediately broke down 
because it had been pronounced by the 
Master of the Rolls to be illegal and of 
no effect. In 1867. Mr. Fawcett brought 
in his Bill for the Abolition of Religious 
Tests for the University of Dublin, and 
that Bill was defeated in the year 1867 
by the casting vote of the Speaker, who 
voted against it. In 1868, when Mr. 
Disracli was Prime Minister, Lord Mayo 
announced his intention of settling the 
University Question by a proposal to es- 
tablish a Catholic University. The 
Chief Secretary entered into communi- 
sation, with regard to the details of the 
scheme, with the Irish Bishops, who 
were authorised to speak on the subject, 
but the Government withdrew their pro- 
posal on utterly insufficient grounds, and 
the Bishops protested »gainst their ac 
tion. Be that as it may, the result of 
that attempt was that the Government 
announced in 1868 that they had dropped 
their proposal, and did not intend to 
go on with it. I may say that that 
proposal of Lord Mavo’s was, in some 
respects, the best attempt that has been 
made to settle the Irish University Ques- 
tion, but it had a fatel defect, that the 
Government, while offering a good deal 
to the Catholics, postponed the ques- 
tion of any further endowment to a fu- 
ture date, and their proposal only pro- 
vided, so far as money was concerned, 
for the endowment of a certain number 
of University scholarships, and for the 
payment of some officers and servants of 
the University. However, the Catholics 
were disposed to consider the proposal 
favourably, because the Government 
volicy was, first of all, to establish a 
University, and the question of endow- 
ment was not denied, and the princirle 
of endowment was not denied. But th> 
question was postponed for future con- 
sideration. However, that attempt came 
to nothing. In 1870 was published the 
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declaration of the Catholic laity, which 
has been renewed, as the right hon. Gea- 
tleman knows, last year. That declara- 
tion was so_ extensively signed 
by every class and_ section of 
the Catholic laity of Ireland, and was 
so numerous, as to entitle it to be taken 
as a practically unanimous declaration 
of the whole Catholic population of Ire- 
land. Here it is— 


“1. That it is the constitutional right of all 
British subjects to adopt whatever system of 
Collegiate or University education they prefer. 
2. That perfect religious equality involves decla- 
ration of Catholic laity, equality in all educa- 
tion advantages afforded “ the State. 3. 
That a large number of Irishmen are at pre- 
sent precluded from the enjoyment of Univer- 
sity education, honours, and emoluments, on 
account of conscientious religious opinions re- 
garding the existing systems of education. 
4. That we therefore demand such a change in 
the system of Cotlegiate and University edu- 
cation as will place those who entertain these 
conscientious objections on a footing of equality 
with the rest of their fellow countrymen, as 
regards Colleges, University honours and emo- 
luments, University examination, government, 
and representation.” 


T read the wording of the declaration 
because in it you will find the deliberate, 
carefully drawn-up statement of the de- 
mand of the Catholics of Ireland. It is 
a demand of the lay Catholics of Ireland, 
and after 28 years it has been de- 
iberately renewed—after it stood for 
that time as the demand of the Catholics 
—by all sections of the Catholics, and 
you may take it as the deliberate and 
considerate demand of the Irish Catholics. 
It is not a demand for the endowment 
of a religion, and I shall return to this 
point later on. It is a demand—and I 
would impress this upon the Radicals 
in this House—that a large body of the 
population in Ireland, comprising threc- 
fourths of the ,population, shall not be 
debarred from the enjoyment of advan- 
tages given by the State in the matter 
of University education, in consequen:e 
of their conscientious beliefs. It 
simply a demand that you shall not say 
to the Catholics of Ireland, “Sacrifice 
your conscientious principles, or do with- 
out the benefits which the State offers to 
University education.” That is 
our platform, and I ask any man who 
is in favour of religious equality in its 
true sense whether he can refuse to the 
Catholics of Ireland such a demand, and 
if he does refuse it, how does he justify 
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his action? Now, Sir, I come to the 
next chapter in this painful business. In 


the year 1873 Mr. Gladstone introduced 
his University Bill. That Bill was a 
proposal for a national University for 
Ireland, to supersede all present Uni- 
versities. The basis of this new Uni- 
versity was the University of Dublin. 
It was to be widened. It was to be 
extended so as to comprise, along with 
Trinity College, every other college in 
Ireland, fulfilling certain prescribed con- 
ditions, but no endowment was proposed. 
I will say that in making this proposal 
Mr. Gladstone based his policy on the 
original scope and intention of the foun- 
ders of Trinity College, Dublin. It was 
described in the very first Charter, but it 
is undoubtedly true that it was the 
intention of the original founders 
that the University of Dublin should be 
after the model of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, and embrace within its scope many 
colleges. Since that day the University 
of Dublin has remained practically a pri- 
vate college. Mr. Gladstone brought this 
question forward, and in his proposal 
attempted to do what we have often de- 
clared to be impossible—that is, to legis- 
late for the necessities of Irish life in 
such a way as will conciliate the preju- 
dices of all the men in this House who 
know anything about it. As long as you 
attempt to do that, you will go on spoil- 
ing your institutions in Ireland, and you 
will fail to conciliate the prejudices which 
you are seeking to calm in this House 
and in this country. Let us put frankly 
and honestly before the people of this 
country what those who are responsible 
for the Irish Government deem to be 
necessary, and defend it like men; and 
let those gentlemen who propose to 
govern Ireland according to abstract 
theories, or the ideas of England, Scot- 
land, or Wales, propose an alternative. 
Now, what was the result?) Mr. Glad- 
stone, in a vain endeavour to deal with 
this problem in Ireland, proposed a 
scheme in which, to use the graphic and 
memorable words of Sir L. Playfair— 

“Tn a country which gave birth to Bishop 
Berkley, philosophy was to be dropped out 
of academic teaching.” 


It satisfied nobody in Ireland. Trinity 


College was in revolt, the Catholics 
opposed it, and the Bill was defeated, 
in 1873, by a majority of three. 
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Now, I come to one of the most instruc- 
tive chapters in this long and disastrous 
history, and I recommend the extracts 
which Ihavetaken out of “Hansard,” in 
relation to the next attempt, made by Mr. 
Fawcett, to the notice of the House. Mr. 
Fawcett introduced a Bill in the very 
same year—1873—to abolish tests— 
which was the same Bill he had intro- 
duced before as a settlement of this ques- 
tion in the University and Trinity Col. 
lege, Dublin. Now, we all remember the 
late Mr. Fawcett. There never was a 
more honest man in this House, and 
there never was a more liberal-minded 
man, and yet this attempt was also disas- 
trous, although he applied Radical ideas 
to the solution of the problem. Now, 
what was the result? Mr. Fawcett intro- 
duced this Bill in Parliament in 1873. It 
was opposed by all the Irish Members re- 
presenting Catholic constituencies. The 
O’Donoghue denounced the Bill as an in- 
direct and unworthy attempt to force 
upon the people of Ireland a University 
system against which they had solemnly 
protested. Then the late Mr. Jonathan 
Pym, who was a Member for the City of 
Dublin, and a member of the Society of 
Friends, said— 
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“The Bill would relieve Irish Protestants 
who were not members of the Episcopal 
Church from the disabilities under which they 
at present laboured. But it in no way touched 
the grievances of Irish Catholics.” 


There you see the difference between a 
man who was born and bred in Ireland 
and who knew the circumstances of the 
country. He was a member of the Society 
of Friends, and was no favourer of reli- 
gious endowments and establishment, for 
he was the last man in the world to sup- 
port any Measure of that kind. He knew 
the extent of the problem which the 
Government were called upon to deal 
with, and he warned Mr. Fawcett that his 
Bill in no way touched the gricvances of 
the Irish Catholics. Here is an extract 
from a speech delivered by the late Mr. 
Redmond, who was the father of the hon. 
Member for Waterford. He said—- 


“Tf this Bill should become law, and if they 
persisted in ignoring the feelings and wishes 
of the people of Ireland, the question would 
be more seriously considered by them, and 
they would say that it was evidence that they 
must seek for the redress of their grievances in 
the restoration of their own Parliament, in 
which Irishmen would have the management 
of their own affairs.” 
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That was the way in which that proposal 
was received, and that was a warning 
which Ministers would do well to listen 
to in this House. What was the result of 
this statement? In his wisdom, Mr. Faw- 
cett undertook to settle it, and the Bill 
was passed, in spite of the protest of 
Catholics, and the question was left worse 
than it was before. The next attempt 


was in 1879, when Lord Beacons- 
field was Prime Minister, when the 
Royal University Bill was passed. It is 


sufficient for me to say of that Measure 
that it satisfied nobody, although it un- 
doubtedly has done something to assist 
higher studies outside the University of 
Dublin, but it cannot for a moment be 
maintained that it has made any substan- 
tial step towards removing the grievance 
of Catholics. This is a very important 
point. I draw attention to this point, 
that a Royal University not only has 
failed to satisfy and remove the grie- 
vance of the Catholics, but it is not 
accepted as satisfactory by those who 
judge this question simply from the point 
of view of the interests of higher educa- 
tion. I am therefore entitled to say that 
it was a total failure as an attempt to 
settle this question. This question was 
raised on the Queen’s College Estimates 
on the 28th of July, 1885, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who was the Chief 
Secretary, used the following remarkable 
language in reply to Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
He said— 


“T must own that I have always felt, and 
I still feel, a very deep interest in this matter. 
Hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
have referred to my action with regard 
to Irish education in so kind a spirit that 1 
think I ought to make some observations on 
the subject. I should wish to say in the first 
place that this is not a question which ough 
to be approached with the idea of concession 
or conciliation. I should wish to approach 
it with the sole desire of endeavouring to 
spread as far as possible what I believe to be 
great blessings of University education in Ire- 
land among all persons.” 


He concluded his speech with the follow- 
ing words— 


“We shall continue to regard this question on 
the principle I have laid down, with the hope 
and the wish to do something to make Uni- 
versity education more widespread in Ireland ; 
and, if it should be our lot to hold office next 
Session, to make some proposal which may 
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deal in a satisfactory way with this most im- 
portant me%ter.” 


That language was used by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in July, 
1895, but nothing has beendone. I don’t 
know whether tne Government did in- 
tend to carry out that pledge if they had 
been retained in office through the follow- 
ing year. But, however, as we all re 
member, the Government were dislodged, 
and the Home Rule Bill was introduced. 
The next important Ministerial statement 
on this question was made on the 2&th of 
August, 1889. An interval took place, 
during which Home Rule went before all 
other Irish questions. In a Debate on the 
Appropriation Bill, raised in a speech by 
Mr: Sexton, Mr. Balfour, who was then 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, said-— 


“The experiment of undenominational higher 
education has now been tried sufficiently long 
to make it, I am afraid, perfectly clear that 
nothing Parliament has hitherto done to pro- 
mote that object will really meet the wants 
and wishes of the Roman Catholic population 
of the country. This being so, we have no 
alternative but to try and devise some new 
scheme by which tue wants of the Catholic 
population shall be met.” 


Those words were used in 1889, and Mr. 
Parnell, who was in the House at the 
time, said— 


“Speaking for myself and the hon. Members 
from Ireland who sit with me, I have to say 
that we wish the Chief Secretary well in his 
attempt to settle the much-vexed question of 
University education in Ireland, and we 
hope that he will sueceed to his heart's 
content. We are anxious to know whether he 
proposes to embody his attempt at a solution 
of this question in a Bill early next Session, or 
what other steps he intends to take in this 
matter.” 


The reply of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury is very remarkable. He immediately 
replied— 

“With regard to the question put to me by 
the hen. Member for Cork, I have to say that 
there is no possibility of dealing with this 
question of University education except under 
a Bill. Of course I cannot give any pledge at 
this moment as to the exact order in which 
the various questions will be dealt with by 
the Government next Session.” 

I say that we were entitled to expect 
from that statement that a Bill of this 
kind would have found its place amongst 
the Measures of next Session, but his 
reply was that he could not pledge him- 
self as to the exact order in which the 
Mr. Dillon. 
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Measures would be taken next Session. 
Now, the next occasion that this question 
came under the attention of Parliament 
that I can recall was on the Debate cn 
the Home Rule Bill of 1893, and a very 
remarkable thing happened in that De- 
bate. There can be no doubt that on 
that occasion the Radical Party, at all 
events, were committed to the doctrine 
that Ireland was to be allowed to have 
her own way in this 
certain safeguards which we then 
refused, but which we now accept. 
The representatives of Ireland and 
the Bishops of Ireland have now 
accepted those safeguards, and therefore 
I ask the Government to introduce a Bill 
with those safeguards embodied in it, and 
claim, as they are entitled toclaim, from 
the Radical Party their entire support. 
Now, I turn to a remarkable reference in 
support of the view which I ventured to 
lay before the House on the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893. I quote from a speech 
made by the right hon. Member for 
Montrose in the Debate on the Amend- 
ment to the Address last year by the 
right hon. Member, and I find he is re- 
ported to have said—- 


respect, with 


“No fault can be found with the spirit with 
which the right hon. Gentleman has approached 
this problem, as to which we really arrived at 
a common agreement when on the clause of 
the Home Rule ».: relating to the Irish Uni- 
versity there was a discussion as to whether 
an Trish Parliament should be allowed to endow 
a University.” 


As the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
her for Montrose points out, that he 
and the First Lord of the Treasury on 
that important question had artivel at 
an agreement to which the House at 
large was a party, I claim that on this 
point there ought to be no difference of 
opinion between the Liberal Party and 
the right hon. Gentleman, whose honest 
desire to settle the question we 
heartily recognise. I do believe that 
he and his brother, the Chief Secretary, 
desire to meet our wishes, and I ask him 
to have the courage to face the problem, 
because, I venture to say, there never 
was a Parliamentary situation more 
favourable to the settlement of such a pro- 
blem than the present time. T come now 
to the events of last year, and IT sav they 
have opened up a new chapter in the 
Parliamentary history of Irish Levisla- 
tion. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
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speaking last Session on an Amendment 
to the Address very similar to the 
present, said— 


“We have got so to contrive a University 
that it shall meet with the general approval of 
those classes of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion who have refused to take advantage of 
the existing institutions” ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman indicated 
that the Government required informa- 
tion and assurances as to the views of the 
Irish Catholic Bishops and laity. That, 
I must point out, was a somewhat novel 
demand on the part of an English Prime 
Minister dealing with an Irish Question, 
and a policy which, if applied to previous 
occasions, would have prevented many a 
Minister making numerous failures in 
Ireland. They required information, 
and said if they could obtain it they 
would immediately address themselves to 
the solution of the problem. We should 
be the last to complain if immediate 
steps were taken to meet the request of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and f may 
say, with regard to that speech, that, al- 
though the language was very guarded, 
the frish Members then withdrew their 
‘Amendment to the Address which they 
had proposed last year. Last year the 
Trish Members believed the difficulty 
could be removed, as indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and if satisfactory 
assuranves could be obtained from the 
Bishops and laity of Ireland that the 
Government would address themselves 
without further delay to the removal 
of this grievance, what was the next 
step? The Bishops of Ireland publicly 
on the 28th of June last year made a 
remarkable declaration. It is all-impor- 
tant, in dealing with this problem, 
that Members of the House should 
have clearly before their minds 
that the difficulties of this question 
are purely imaginary, and would be easily 
removed if an authoritative statement 
were put forward. Now, here are some very 
important extracts from the Declaration 
of the Irish bishops. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Balfour observed that 
upon this perplexing problem the Govern- 
ment had not as much guidance from 
the leaders of Irish public opinion 
as they would like to have. Well, that 
may be a very reasonable complaint of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but we have 
always been ready to place informa- 
tion we possessed at the Government’s 
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Gisposal. We have never refused any 
information to anyone in authority, and 
even now we should be glad if anyone 
on behalf of the Government were to 
formulate a series of questions where 
our views might be deemed of importance, 
and to give our views; but the Bishops 
said: “ We must know precisely what is 
required.” I think it was very sensible on 
their part. They went on to say that, as 
no such definite points had been put to 
them, the best thing they could do was 
no better than gather from the Debate 
what points of information were required, 
which seemed to be as follows :—*I. 
What should be the proportion of laymen 
to ecclesiastics on the Governing Body of 
the projected University? 2. Do we 
ask endowment for theological teaching} 
3. What security should be given to pro- 
fessors and others against arbitrary dis 
missal? 4. Are we prepared to accept 
the application of the University of 
Dublin Tests Act, 1873?” They then 
went on to say— 


“That in regard to the constitution of the 
governing body we had to remark that the 
question of the relative numbers of laymen and 
ecclesiastics upon it is of very recent origin. 
For 40 years, during which the Irish Catholics 
were engaged in agitating for redress in Uni- 
versity education, this question was never once 
raised, nor was any opposition between these 
classes even suggested, and now we would im- 
press upon the Government that nothing would 
be more fatal to the future of the University 
than to approach its constitution in an anti- 
clerical spirit, which is absolutely alien to the 
whole character and disposition of the people. 
If, however, such a spirit is excluded, and 
there is simply a desire to give the University 
the best and broadest constitution, with a view 
to attaining the highest educational results, we 
have to say that, whatever may be thought of 
the relative merits of ecclesiastics and laymen as 
the directors of a University in the abstract, we 
do not consider that, in the particular circum- 
stances of this case, it would be reason- 
able to suppose that there should be a pre- 
ponderance of ecclesiastics on the governing 
body. The new University will be called upon 
principally to provide secular teaching. Our 
theological students are provided for at May- 
nooth and other ecclesiastical colleges, and the 
need of a Catholic University is mainly to 
teach secular knowledge to lay students. 


“But, on the other hand, there are some 
considerations which it is well not to over- 
look. One of the advantages which we expect 
from the foundation of a Catholic University 
is the opportunity which it will afford ot 
giving a higher education to the candidates for 
the priesthood in Ireland; and these alone, it 
will be observed, will make, from the first, a 
large accession to the number of students in 
the University. 


[Se venth Day. 
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“Then the whole system of secondary edu- 
cation, in which thousands of Catholic youths 
are now pursuing their studies, has come by 
the spontaneous action of the Catholics of Ire- 
land to be almost entirely under ecclesiastica) 
direction. For many of these students a Uni- 
versity course is the natural completion of 
their studies, and we should hope that with 
our encouragement large numbers of them 
would pass on to the new University. 


“Finally, the Catholic University Colleges— 
notably those of St. Stephen’s Green and Black 
Rock, and the Catholic University School of 
Medicine—would, with our consent, be merged 
in the contemplated University, and hence it 
will be seen that we Bishops approach the 
settlement of this question, not empty-handed, 
but that, altogether independently of the rights 
which our Catholic people recognise as attach- 
ing to us as their religious teachers, we have 
claims to consideration which it would be 
neither just nor reasonable to ignore.” 


The Bishops then give the following 
answers— 


“1. On this head, then, we have to say that 
if, in other respects, the governing body is 
properly constituted, we do not ask for a pre- 
ponderance, nor even an equality, in number 
of ecclesiastics upon it, but are prepared to 
accept a majority of laymen. 


“2. As to theological teaching, we accept 
unreservedly the solution suggested by Mr. 
Morley—a solution which was accepted in 
principle by all Parties in Parliament in the 
year 1893—namely, that a theological faculty 
should not be excluded from the Catholic Uni- 
versity, provided that the chairs of the faculty 
are not endowed out of public funds. We are 
prepared to assent to such a provision and to 
any guarantees that may be necessary, that 
the moneys voted by Parliament shall be ap- 
= exclusively to the teaching of secular 

nowledge. 


“3. As to the appointment and removal of 
professors, Mr. Lecky raised an important 
point, and at the same time incidentally indi- 
cated the principle at least of its solution. 


“As reported in ‘Hansard,’ he said, re- 
ferring to the appointment of professors—‘ Of 
course they would be chosen not merely on 
the ground of competence, but also to a great 
extent on the ground of creed. This was in- 
evitable, and therefore he did not wish to 
object to it; but he trusted that, having been 
chosen, something would be done to give them 
security of position.’ 


“ Now, it is perfectly obvious that reasons of 
religion which would prevent a man’s appoint- 
ment as professor might in given circumstances 
tell against his continuance in oftice. But we 
think that both conditions, namely—absolute 
security for the interests of faith and morals 
in the University, and at the same time all 
reasonable protection for the position of the 
professor—may be met by submitting such 
questions to the decision of a strong and well- 
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chosen Board of Visitors, in whose indepen- 
dence and judicial character all parties would 
have confidence. 

“4, There only remains the condition which 
Mr. Morley suggests, of the application of 
the University of Dublin Tests Act of 1873. 
With reference to this we have to say that 
with some modifications in the Act, in the 
sense of the English Acts of 1871 and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Act of 1877, we have 
no objection to the opening up of the degrees, 
honours, and emoluments of the University to 
all comers. 

“We have to add that in putting forward 
these views we assume that, if Government 
deals with the question, it will be by the foun- 
dation, not of a College, but of a University ; 
and we venture to express our belief that, by 
so doing, they will best provide for all inter- 
ests concerned, especially for those of higher 
education.” 


Now, Sir, if you will allow me to say so, I 
have heard an absurd idea, which appears 
to have fixed itself in the minds of some 
hon. Members, who have expressed it in 
the House and out of it, that if a Uni- 
versity such as here sketched out by the 
Bishops of Ireland were to be started, 
non-Catholics would be barred from all 
the advantages of the University. No 
more preposterous notion ever entered 
into the mind of man. And allow me to 
say, when I was a student of the Medical 
School of a Catholic University, where 
we had no endowment, and practically 
no scholarships to offer, simply because 
our Professors there were better Pro- 
fessors than some at Trinity College, 
Protestants came there and studied by 
our sides, and nobody troubled them 
about their religious beliefs. My convic- 
tion is that, inasmuch as Protestants do 
not share, or, at all events, some of them 
do not show that they share, our 
conscientious feelings, or do not feel 
so strongly as we do, at_ alk 
events, on this question of a University 
such as set out by the Bishops, a pro- 

Protestants 
there, 


would 
providing, of 


portion of the 
certainly come 
course, the professors in any particular 
department were held to be better than 
those at Trinity College. 
then go on to say—- 


The Bishops 


“These are our views, and we trust they 
will be considered clear and frank enough upon 
the fundamental principles which, as far as 
we can gather, the leading Statesmen on all 
sides regard as the governing factor in the 
problem. 
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“Should Her Majesty’s Government desire 
anv further statement from us we shall at all 
times be quite ready to make it. 

“In conclusion, we may express the hope 
that in the best interests of our country 
—material as well as intellectual—the question 
will not be again allowed to drop back from 
the position which it has reached, and that 
Government will remove this great grievance 
under which we labour, and, with it, one of 
the few remaining disabilities still attaching 
to the Catholic Church in Ireland.” 


Now, I will draw the attention of the 
House to the leading article in the Daily 
Express, of Dublin, the Orange organ, 
and an organ we are entitled to accept 
as an expression of the most extreme 
form of Protestant opinion. 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, South) : 
No, no! We repudiate it altogether. 


*Mr. DILLON: The Chief Secretary 
knows what position it holds. It may be 
described as the high watermark of Pro- 
testant opinion in Dublin. 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON: The Belfast 
News Letter represents Protestant 
opinion. 


*Mr. DILLON What did the Daily 
Frpress sav? It made a very instruc- 
tive and significant comment on the de- 
claration of the Bishops, and character- 
ised it as indicating, in moderate lan- 
guage a reasonable and satisfactory solu- 
tion of Roman Catholic claims; and, 
whatever the hon. Member for South Bel- 
fast nay say, that is the journal which 
represents the most extreme form of Pro- 
testant opinion in Dublin. On the 9th 
of July last the question again came be- 
fore the House, when it was raised, on the 
Queen’s College Estimate, and Mr. Bal- 
four said that 


“Everybody must feel that the Roman 
Catholic Bishops here on this occasion made 
a declaration of the utmost importance, show- 
ing that a great change has come over public 
opinion in Ireland on this question. That they 
are not only ready but anxious to have a Unr- 
versity which Roman Catholics might not only 
attend, but one which would harmonise gone 
rally with the views of Roman Catholics, and 
which would have its doors open as widely to 
members of all denominations as any <Jni- 
versity in the land.” 


Now, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
neither upon. that occasion nor upon any 
subsequent occasion, indicated to the 
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Bishops of Ireland that he required any 
further information on the subject, and 
we are entitled to assume that this de- 
claration of the Bishops of Ireland has 
fully met all the difficulties in which the 
Government said they were placed, and 
has, in fact, removed every obstacle from 
the path of the Government. I should 
add that not only has it met all those 
difficulties, but we have it on the 
authority of the First Lord of the 
Treasury himself that he was entirely 
satisfied with that declaration. The 
First Lord of the Treasury concluded the 
speech he then made on this subject in 
very remarkable words, and I shall read 
them to the House. He said— e 


“ Certainly the action of the Catholic bishops 
has done a great deal to forward the cause. 
It is not, I believe, the cause of any one form 
of religious denomination ; it is not the cause 
of Roman Catholicism against Protestantism, 
but it is substantially the cause of higher edu- 
cation against that of higher education an] 
culture under which unfortunately for many 
years we have condemned so many in Ire- 
land.” 


That is a great and generous admission, 
because, speaking as the head of the 
Government in this House, he admitted 
that the Government has for many years 
condemned a great majority of the people 
of Ireland to a want of that higher 
education, which, he says, is one of the 
greatest blessings and privileges that 
can be enjoyed by any people. And, later 
on in the Debate, when pressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Montrose Burghs, as to the possi- 
bility of dealing with the Question, the 
First Lord of the Treasury interrupted 
him, and said— 


“T did not say that a Bill could not be 
passed next year, for I refused to give any 
definite pledge.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, since the last Session 
a greatchange has comeover this Ques- 
tion in Ireland. This Question has been 
debated for many, many years within a 
comparatively narrow circle. It was 
treated as a question not suited for 
popular agitation, and it was alleged—- 
not truly but still with some shred of 
justification—that it was a question in 
which no doubt the Catholic Hierarchy 
and the Catholic priests of Ireland took 
an interest, and a certain limited number 
of laymen, but not one which interested 
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the mass of the Catholic people; but 
since last Session a great and 
extraordinary change has come over 


the situation in Ireland. 
been heid from one end of Ireland to 
the other of a most remarkable and 
extraordinary character, and this Ques- 
tion has now jumped to the very front 
of politics as a burning and most iin- 
portant issue. I do not intend to give 
a detailed catalogue of these meetings, 
but no man who has been present at 
the great meeting in the Round Roo:n 
of the Mansion House, or at any of the 
great meetings subsequently held in Ire- 
Jand, could for one moment doubt che 
intensity of the feeling that gave birth 
to those meetings, or could fail to be 
struck by the extraordinarily repre- 
sentative character of that great meeting, 
because the gathering in the Round 
Room of the Mansion House was not, in 


Meetings have 


the ordinary sense of the word, a 
public meeting; it was a meeting 
of delegates from almost every public 
body of Ireland of any representa- 
tive character, and what was_ still 
more striking and extraordinary was 
this: it was not purely a Catholic 
meeting; Protestants and Catholics at 
the local Boards had vied with eacn 


other for the honour of being sent to 
represent their respective Boards at that 
meeting. In that great gathering there 
was a large proportion of Protestants 
who accepted appointments as delegates 
from all parts of Ireland to represent 
their Boards and public bodies at this 
meeting in favour of the demand for a 
Catholic University. I take one or two 
examples, because I have noticed in this 
Flouse, and in the Press of England, that 
there is an absolute want of knowledge 
as to the totally new phase that has 
come over this Question in Ireland, and 
there is an absolute want of knowledge 
as to the almost practical unanimity of 
the feeling. I except the class for which 
the hon. Member for South Belfast will 
But anyone 
amines the record of this recent great 


presently speak. who ex- 
meeting will bear me out in the state- 
ment that a considerable majority of the 
Protestants of Ireland 
this cause. 


us in 
Now. I will give a few cases 


are with 


in point. Of course 
Mr. Dillon. 


it will be absurd 
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for me to attempt a prolonged analysis 
of the meetings. I will take three meet- 
ings which I pledge myself I have 
selected at random. I will give a descrip- 
tion of them, and show the character of 
the union that has taken place on this 
Question between all sections and classes 
of all religious creeds. I will take, first 
of all, the great meeting at Waterford. 
The Marquess of Waterford wrote to that 
meeting as follows— 


“TI most heartily sympathise with the pro- 
ject of establishing a University for Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, and hope that the move- 
ment will be successful.” 


Mr. Villiers Stuart, a man well known 
to the Members of this House, High 
Sheriff of the county, attended thas 
meeting, and spoke— 


“ At one time,” he said, “he had his doubts 
on the Question, and it seemed to him that the 
demand came altogether from the Catholic 
Hierarchy, and that it was not a burning ques- 
tion with the laity. But this, and the other 
great meetings that had been held, proved 
that it was in reality a great and burning 
question with all Irish Catholic laymen. He 
heartily supported the demand for a Catholic 
University.” 


I need hardly mention that these are 


both leading Protestant gentlemen— 
in fact, owing very large property 
in the county. The Hon. Dudley 
Fortesque also addressed the meeting 
in sunnort of the Catholic demand. 
He thought the Catholics had fully 
made out their case, and trusted 


that their claims would be pressed for- 
ward, and would be recognised in no 
grudging spirit. He addressed them as 
an Englishman and a Protestant. I go 
to another meeting, that’ was held in 
New Ross on Saturday, February 12th. 
There were several Protestants present 
at the meeting. I will take an extract 
from a letter written by a gentleman 
whom even the Member for South Bel- 


fast will recognise as some authority, 


}and that gentleman is Mr. M‘Murrough 


Kavanagh. He says— 

“T wish your meeting every success. The 
resolution is one which will bring a ready 
response from most of my co-religionists, and 
I can assure the promoters of your meeting 
that in this demand for a Catholic University, 
or equal educational advantages with ourselves, 
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they will have the support and the hearty good 
wishes of the majority of their Protestant 
fellow countrymen. 


Now I come to a meeting held at Long- 
ford on the &th February, and will take 
an extract from a speech delivered by 
a man who of the Deputy- 
Lieutenants of the county, who bears a 
mame honoured in Ireland, and especi- 
ally in the cause of Irish education—I 
allude to Mr. A. E. Edgeworth, of Edge- 
worthstown, who used the following lan- 


geuage— 


Was one 


“Tt was indeed, a cruel irony of fate that 
Catholic Ireland in the 19th century should 
be a suppliant for money—her own money—for 
the endowment of a ‘Catholic University— 
that same Ireland which in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries maintained four 
most flourishing Universities ——Armagh, Cashel, 


Lismore, and  Clonmacnoise—which were 
thronged, not merely by Irish students, but 


Sy the flower of Christendom, eager to take 
advantage of the best schools in Europe. He 
was opposed to any further delay in this 
matter of a Catholic University. The appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, suggested by 
some, would be a way not to do it. Mr. 
Balfour had the largest majority of modern 
times in the House of Commons, and if he 
brought in a Bill for the creation and endow- 
ment of a Catholic University it would be- 
come law without serious opposition.” 


These are the words, not of an Irish 
ugitator, but of a Pretestant gentleman 
of large property in the county, who 
hears an honoured name. I now come 
to the last of the quotations I shall give, 
and it is a very interesting quotation. 
it is from a meeting at Enniscorthy on 
the 14th February. Mr. C. G. Grey, an 
English Protestant, addressed the meet- 
ing, and he said— 





“He was very glad of having an opportunity 
of expressing his entire sympathy with the ob- 
ject of the meeting. He thought all the argu- 
ments in connection with the question could 
be summed up in one word ‘ Justice.” He 
was an Englishman, but he had come to live 
in Ireland, where he expected to end his days. 
Mr. Balfour was hampered in his action in re- 
yard toa Catholic University by a few Orange- 
men in the North of Ireland. He would beg 
of Mr. Balfour to throw over those men ; they 
were no use to him.” 


I give these as a few specimens taken 
honestly at random from the reports of 
an immense number of meetings, in 
order, if I can, to impress upon the House 
the extraordinary condition of public 
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opinion in Treland at the present 
moment. And now [I will make an- 


other effort to bring that home to the 
Members of the House. There is a man 
who is authorised to speak with the 
greatest authority for all those who care 
for the interests of higher education in 
the North of Ireland, and that man is Dr. 
Hamilton, the President of the Queen’s 
College, Belfast. He represents—-and I 
don’t think anybody in this House will 
attempt to deny it—the cultivated, edu- 
cated opinion of the Presbyterians of the 
North of Ireland, and he is entitled to 
speak. Now, Dr. Hamilton, not in a 
public speech, but in a much more sol¢mn 
and serious way, in the annual report of 


the Queen's College, published a few 
days ago for 1896-97, on page 22, writes 


the following remarkable passage— 
“Apart from our own particular interests, 
no one who has an understanding of the times 
can fail to see that Ireland generally needs such 
a readjustment of the machinery of University 
education as will enable all Ireland, in the 
north and in the south of the island, to enjoy, 
if they will, the advantages of a true Univer- 


sity education, without impediment of any 
kind.” 
Dr. Hamilton would never have used 


these words if he thought there was no 
impediment. These words are the very 
deliberate convictions of a man who has 
lived in Ireland, and has been brought 
face to face with the facts of the situa- 
tion—a man who recognises that if you 
are Statesmen, you must apply a system 


in which some account’ will be 
taken of the deep-seated reli- 
gious convictions of the people. Six 


years ago, in 1892, the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone used these words in an 
article that is frequently quoted 


“So far as University education is con- 
cerned, the Catholic grievance has been ig- 
nored, I say the grievance here is great, and 
it has a right to be dealt with in a liberal 
and fair spirit.” 


As we all know, the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone has been taken to task 
once or twice for that statement, but he 
has stood by his guns, and has not in 
the least degree departed from it. That 1s 
his deliberate opinion, and he is entitled, 
although he is an opponent of mine in 
politics, to speak for a large body of 
Protestant and Presbyterian opinion in 
the North of Ireland. I shall wait with 
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curiosity to hear what the hon. Members 
for North Armagh and South Tyrone have 
to offer to this House by way of explana- 
tion against these quotations, excepting 
declamation, and their own eloquence. 


Turning now to Trinity College, 
I find that the College, through 
both its representatives in this 
House, is in favour of the grant- 


ing of our claims, and I say also that I 
am entitled to claim in support of this 
Amendment the overwhelming body of 
popular opinion in Ireland, as well as 
the university culture of the country. 
I do not know of anyone who is entitled 
to speak for any considerable body of 
educated opinion, and who has declared 
himself against the principle of the 
Amendment. It has been said, “ Why 
cannot you avail yourselves of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Queen's College?” 
Well, Sir, experience has proved that we 
will not. That is the complete answer. 
And is it not a complete answer! Are 
we not entitled to have our con- 
scientious convictions respected as much 
as the people of this country? In reply 
to the sneers implied in the cheers of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, I quote the 
words of him who was once the great23t 
the Party had. 
Mr. Gladstone, in introducing the Uni- 
versity Bill of 1873, said— 


Leader tadical ever 


“Let me observe, in the first instance, that 
the question is not whether we agree 
with them (the Roman Catholics) or not. 
There is more to say. When it was observad 
in former times that the great majority of the 
people of Ireland were Roman Catholics, it 
was answered, ‘So much the worse for them ; 
let them adopt the true religion, and then all 
differences will disappear.’ But Parliament 
came to the conclusion that it was its duty to 
recognise the fact, and accept the consequences. 
It is not our business to inquire whether the 
Roman Catholics are right in their opinions 
or wrong. The question for us is rather this 
—supposing they are wrong; is it right in us, 
is it wise, that they should be excluded from 
University culture?” 


That is the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, and 
I think it ought to be good enough for 
most Liberals Without 
going at any greater length with this 
aspect of the Question, I wish to quote 
a very remarkable passage from the re- 
port of a speech delivered by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast. He is 
Mr. Dillon. 


and Radicals. 
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reported to have used these extraor- 
dinary words— 


Answer to Her 


“T would sooner allow my children to run 
wild in the woods than allow them to be 
educated under Catholic influence.” 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): These words, as quoted by the 
hon. Member, are not words I used. 


*Mr. DILLON: I took them from a 
report of the hon. Member's speech. 
The hon. Member, at all events, ventured 
a strong opinion, and I think he might 
extend to Irish Catholics the same liberty 
The point of his 
speech, to which I attach peculiar import- 
ance, is that he said, “under Catholic 
influence.” 


he claims for himself. 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I 
said, “trust them to the guardianship of a 
toman Catholic priest as their teacher.” 


*Mr. DILLON: I accept that explana- 
tion. Now, Sir, the 
Catholic demand, and the suggestions 


what is actual 
As regards the 
actual demand, I have fully stated that 
we demand equality with other denomina- 
tions in Ireland. We demand that some 
alteration shall be made in the present 
state of University education which will 
not place upon the Irish Catholic any 
disability because of his well-ascertained 
religious opinions and conscientious scru- 
ples. We do not demand any endow- 
ment for any form of religion. It is 
well that that should be distinctly under- 
stood. We do not demand any endow- 
ment for any form of religion. Three 
plans have been discussed, and the posi- 
tion of the Bishops is very clearly set 
forth in repeated declarations with re 
gard to these three plans. They have 


made, for a remedy? 


over and over. again. said that 
they never claimed but one thing, 
the establishment and endowment 
of a Catholic University, having its 


endowed colleges, and enjoying every 
advantage that the State confers upon 
any Protestant or non-Catholic University 
or college. That is the demand the 
Bishops have made, but they have also 
stated, on every occasion, that they are 
perfectly prepared to consider any com- 
promise made by the Government, 
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provided it is based on the principle of 
equality, and provided it involves a 
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sweeping away of all traces of 
preference and  ascendency in fa- 
vour of any religious denomina- 
tion, as against the Catholics of Ire 


land—that is the one condition which 
they insist upon as necessary, and they 
are prepared to consider any scheme 
which the Government may propose. I 
turn now to a proposal described re- 
cently in the Edinburgh Review. The 
article was well-informed, and so liberal 
in spirit that we Irish Catholics are 
bound to notice it. Alluding to the 
declaration of the Bishops, it speaks as 
follows— 


“ Having thus dealt in a spirit of reasonable- 
ness and enlightenment, which cannot be too 
freely acknowledged with the objections and 
misgivings most commonly entertained in re- 
gard to the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
University, the Bishops proceed to refer to a 
point of much importance, and it is the last 
of their observations to which we need refer. 
They express their belief that the interests of 
higher education will be better served by the 
creation of a University than the establishment 
of a College.” 


I conclude by saying that claims so gener- 
ally admitted should continue to be ig- 
nored by Parliament in deference to 
popular prejudice, or to a theory of 
education, and in opposition to the high- 
est needs of a nation, is neither justice 
nor statesmanship. That article con- 


siders the various schemes for the 
settlement of this question. It 
dismisses as impossible the scheme 
of an endowed college in_ the 


University of Dublin, and proceeds to 
argue in favour of a solution based upon 
the foundation of an endowed Catholic 
college affiliated to the Royal University. 


With regard to that scheme, 
I have to say, on _ behalf of 
the Catholics of Ireland, that if 


an offer were made to us of an endowed 
college within the University of Dublin, 
giving us equality in the University in 
every respect—in all the respects men- 
tioned in the declaration of the Bishops— 
we should accept that as a settlement of 
the question. But the writer of this 
article in the Edinburgh Review, having 
examined that solution, declares it to be 
impossible, and I myself, the more I know 
of Irish life, think that any such proposal 
would be met with the most strenuous 
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and fierce opposition on the part of 
Trinity College and its professors and 
students. We have said that we have 
no desire to pull down Trinity College 
and despoil it ; still less since the College 
has adopted its present liberal attitude 
towards the Catholic claims. I have 
for 20 years been convinced that the 
most satisfactory, as well as the most 
easy, for the Government, of all the 
schemes proposed, is the scheme of a 
separate and independent University, 
giving to that University a great college 
in Dublin, endowed equally with Trinity 


College and embracing also’ the 
present colleges in Cork and 
Galway, which it will be a 


great pity to destroy. The Protestants 
of Ulster may have Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, because we have no desire to inter- 
fere with the facilities of others, and 
Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin’ may be left un- 
disturbed to discharge the great 
work discharged so long for the 
Episcopalian Protestants who accept that 
system. That, in my judgment, is the 
solution of the method with which the 
Bishops would be best satisfied, and 
which would be most likely to advance 
the cause of higher education in Ireland 
and least calculated to provoke opposi- 
tion from the existing interests in Ire- 
land. Such a settlement would leave 
Trinity College and the University of 
Dublin untouched, and would enable the 
Government to give to the Presbyterians 
of Ulster a University of their own 
founded on the Queen’s College, Belfast. 
The position of the Irish Hier rarchy in this 
connection has been so clearly set forth 
in a letter published by the Archbishop 
of Dublin on the 2nd February, 1896, 
that I think it well to read to the House 
an extract from that letter— 


“If we take the three plans that have at 
any time been contemplated as available for a 
settlement of the University question on the 
basis of equality, we shall find indeed that 
only one of the three has, in any proper sense 
of the word, ever been ‘claimed’ by the Irish 
Bishops. We have claimed but one thing—the 
establishment and endowment of a Catholic 
University, having its endowed College or Col- 
leges, and enjoying every advantage that the 
State confers upon any Protestant or non- 
Catholic University or Universities, or upon 
any Protestant or non-Catholic College or Col- 
leges in Ireland. But, whilst putting forward 
this as their claim, the Bishops have at the 
same time expressly concurred in the suggestion 
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that the two fundamental conditions—sufticient 
protection for Catholic interests, on the 
hand, and equality on the other—could be 
cured by the adoption of either of two other 


one 


plans. In one ot these alternative plans 
common National University would be estab- 
lished, as was projected in Mr. Gladstone's 


scheme of 1873; and in such a University our 
Catholic College or Colleges of University 
studies should stand on precisely the same 
level of University status with ‘Trinity College 
or the Queen's Colleges. In the second of the 
alternative plans the question, so far as Dublin 
is concerned, would be settled by widening the 
University of Dublin, so as to comprise within 
its organisation, along with ‘Trinity College, a 
great Catholic College of higher studies, stand- 
ing upon a footing of perfect equality with 
Trinity College, concerns every advantage 
that the State confer. Without in any 


as 


can 


way claiming the adoption of either of those | 


two alternative plans, the Bishops have dis- 
tinctly expressed themselves as able to con- 
sider either of them as satisfactory for all 
practical purposes, so far as regards the inter- 
ests with the protection of which they, as 
Bishops, are chi urged.” 


which the 
settle the 
le in 
argues 


1 believe it is the method by 
Government will most easily 
question, but in this artic 
Edinburgh Review the writer 
favour of another alternative scheme 

namely, the scheme of an endowed Catho- 
lic Colleze in Dublin affiliated with the 
Royal University College, and the pre- 
sent (ueen’s College. All I have 
say with regard to the proposal is that 
we could never accept it a 
satisfactory settlement, or a granting of 
equality. It would do something to 
make the present grievances less intoler- 
able, but it would never 
tion, because, until we are placed on an 
absolute footing of equality, we can never 
rogard the question as fairly and satis- | 
factorily settled. 


as 


Now I come 
to an end, and [ must apologise 
to the House for the leneth of 


my remarks.’ The subject is 
cated one, and one in which I, 
the bitterness of 
young, have 
terest. It is to 


a compli- 
having felt 
exclusion when I was 
taken a most intense in- 
us a humiliation to sce 
generation after generation of 
men in Ireland, gifted with the most 
brilliant abilities, pass through life 
ramped and injured and maimed for the 
struggle having those educa- 


by not 


tional advantages which every civilised 
nation in Europe confers upon its sub- 
What is the actual situation after | 


It is 


jects. 
all these years of effort? 
Mr. Dillon. 


admirably | 
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| described in the declaration of the 
Bishops of 14th of October, 1k9E— 


“ There are in Ireland at this moment but two 
University institutions deserving the name 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Queen's Col- 
Belfast. . . In these two institu- 
are 1,500 students, and out of tht 


ege, 


tions there 


total less than 100 are Catholics, and the re- 
mainder are Protestants.” 
And this in a country with one million 


Protestants and three and a halt million 
Catholic inhabitants! What is the ideal 
of the Irish people in this Question! 


It is for a Catholic and Nation’ 
University, which will bring home 
|to the door of the poorest man in 


| Ireland the opportunity of acquiring the 
| highest learning. I have been asked } 

| friends and sympathetic people in this 
|country: “Where will you find, if we 
give you a University, a sufficient body 
of young men to furnish it!” Sir, that 
question founded upon the moderr 
English idea of a University, as a place 
where the sons of gentlemen, who can 
afford to spend £300 or £400 a year 
in supporting themselves, pick up am 
education. But that was not the ideal 
of the Middle Ages, nor is it the ideal 
of modern Scotland, nor of Germany- 
The object of a University is to offer 
to the children of the poor, without any 
barrier in the way of great expense, ‘he 
highest learning which all intellectual 
nations consider as the greatest cift 
which can be given to the people. 
and I should answer those who put that 
|question by bringing them into the 
| primary schools of Ireland and bidding 
them look into the faces of our children, 
|and I should ask them whether it is not 
la cruel and shameful injustice to deny 
|to those children, whom God has created 
with as good intellects and as powerful 


is 


brains as the children of any race in 
| Europe to-day, that access to higher 


learning, and those advantages of Uni- 
versity training which every civilised 
country in Europe has now, in these 


modern days, so freely afforded to ita 
citizens. Mr. Speaker, the wealth of 
|Great Britain lies in her mines and 


| minerals, her industry and her commerce, 
The wealth of Ireland lies in the brains 
of her children and the fertility of her 
You have denied her for years the 
right to develop her wealth in ‘cither of 
these respects. Was there ever a race 


soil. 
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more passionately addicted to learn-| 
ing than the Irish! During ages 
of persecution and tyranny they 
have sought for learning, and have 
been obliged to acquire it without 
a roof over their heads. In my 


youth it was no uncommon thing, in 
the wildest part of Mayo, to be intro- 
duced to poor peasant whose 
clothes were in rags, and who had hardly 
a shoe to his foot, but who could repeat 
a book of Homer, and would show fami- 


some 


liarity with the poems of Virgil. And 
if, as the right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Montrose has so well said, 
you deny the right to look forward, they 
cannot avoid looking back. We cannot 
forget, when we look back, there was a 
day when the light of Irish learning 
shone brightly within the four seas of 
Ireland, and was carried through every 
capital of Europe by Irish scholars. And 
even to this day every scholar who wan- 
ders over Europe in search of manu- 
scripts will find in Vienna, in the North 
of Italy, in Switzerland, and even in Rome 
itself, traces of those days when Ireland 
was recognised as one of the greatest 
seats of learning in the Western world. I 
ask, was there ever a _crueller_ in- 
justice inflicted upon a nation than to 
deny the people the opportunity of 


learning! Speaking, here to-day on 
this question, not only on_ behalf 
of the united Catholics of Ireland, 
but on behalf—and I claim it with- 
out fear of contradiction—of  every- 
thing intelligent, liberal, and broad- 
minded amongst the Protestants of 


Ireland, I demand that this grievance 
shall be forthwith redressed; that the 
barriers which for so many years have 
stood between the people of Ireland and 
the acquisition of University training 
shall be levelled to the ground, and that, 
as in Scotland and in Germany to-day, 
the children of the poor in Ireland shall 
be enabled to acquire that higher learn- 
ing the passionate love of which 
throughout the ages that have gone by 
has so honourably distinguished the race. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): I rise to second the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend, and I think the 
House will recognise that after the full, 
able, and eloquent statement just pre- 
sented by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, it will not be necessary for me 
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or for any of those who speak from these 
benches to occupy the time of the House 
at any great length. We do not so much 
complain that the importance of this 
question has not been recognised in Par- 
liament as that Parliament has taken no 
efficient steps to settle it. My hon. 
Friend has quoted from the declarations 
of Minister after Minister recognising the 
evil, and admitting the necessity for im- 
mediately grappling with it, and our 
complaint in Ireland is that, after years 
of recognition by Government after 
Government, and by statesman after 
statesman, the position remains to-day 
precisely as it was a century ago. If is 
not that Parliament has not been occu- 
pied from time to time with endeavours 
to settle the question, but the grievance 
is—and it is a remarkable thing—that 
there is still a prejudice in the minds of 
Parties in the House, which I fear is 
going to find expression to-day, the re- 
sult of which is that every attempt to 
settle the question has been approached, 
not from the Irish point of view, but 
from the point of view of those who 
offer something which does not satisfy 
the demands of the Irish people. Ihave 
here an expression of opinion which 
should have some weight with Radical 
Members. Thev are the words of the 
present Lord Chief Justice of England, 
uttered a little more than a year ago, as 
to the manner in which the question of 
Trish education has been dealt with by 
the House of Commons. He said— 


“The history of the Education question in 
areland, in primary, in secondary, and in 
superior education has been one continual his- 
tory of offering to Ireland, not what Irela:d 
wanted, but what external authority thought 
that Trelund oxght to want, not a responding 
to the wishes of the people, but a prescription 
from the outside by those who suppose that 
they know better than the Irish people what 
the Irish people ought to want.” 


These are words of authority and 
of wisdom. They are the words of 
an Irishman who knew the House of 
Commons well, and who knew the circum- 
stances of his own country, perhaps, 
still better. I invite Radical Members 
of this House, who may express their 
views on this subject, to say whether 
they are not still committing themselves 
to the pursuance of the same policy, and 
defeating the objects that they have in 





view, by offering to the people of Ireland, 
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and by forcing on them, a settlement of 
the Question which is not in accordance 
with their desires or wishes, and which 
will never in the least satisfy them? We 
have had promise after promise, and de- 
claration after declaration, from Govern- 
ments and from Statesmen on this Ques- 
tion, and I put it to the Government, is 
it unreasonable on the part of the people 
of Ireland to press for an immediate re- 
cognition of their claims? This is not 
a clerical Question, it is not a demand by 
the Irish Hierarchy for religious educa- 
tion, for in that matter the priesthood 
are already well provided for out of funds 
provided by Catholic people, but this is 
essentially a demand on behalf of the laity 
of Ireland, and I think that itis ungene- 
rous, illiberal, and narrow-minded in the 
extreme for a section of the Protestants 
of Ireland, who have the full advantages 
of University education themselves, and 
have, so to speak, a monopoly of higher 
education in Ireland, untrammelled by 
any religious tests and by any disability, 
to stand up in this House and oppose the 
Motion to give to their fellow-countrymen 
that which they are in full enjoyment of 
themselves. I say it is contrary to the 
spirit of the nineteenth century. The hon. 
Member for Belfast—and I give him full 
credit for sincerity of conviction—thinks 
the worst thing that could happen to an 
Trish Catholic is to be taught by an Irish 
Catholic, and he asks, Why don’t we 
avail ourselves of Trinity College? 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Is not the hon. 
Member a graduate of Trinity College? 


Mr. HARRINGTON: No. 


*Mr W. JOHNSTON: Is not the hon. 
Member for Waterford one? 


Mr. HARRINGTON: He was a stu- 
dent, and so was I, and I say it is extra- 
ordinary that before a Roman Catholic 
can enter one of the professions—before 
he can go to the bar—he must, however 
strong a Catholic he may be, goto Trinity 
College. 


Dr. RENTOUL (Down, 


statement is not correct. 


E.): That 


Mr. HARRINGTON: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon; it is correct. 
Mr. Harrington. 
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Dr. RENTOUL: I beg pardon; it is 
not correct. 


Mr. HARRINGTON: The hon. and 
learned Member is not a member of the 
Irish bar; he belongs to the English 
bar. I am speaking in the recollection 
of members of the Irish bar, and I say 


Answer to Her 


it is absolutely essential for candidates 
for the Irish bar to keep their terms and 
go through a course of lectures at Trinity 
College. The very year I happened to 
be called was the first year in which it 
was possible to be called without taking 
lectures and terms in this country. 
However excellent this position of the 
case may be in Ireland, it is opposed to 
the conscientious opinion of three-fourths 
of the nation in Ireland, who have ab- 
solutely refused to avail themselves of 
it, and you put them in this position. 
as if you said, Unless you accept, not a 
system which is in accordance with your 
wishes, but a system which we 
find works well with ourselves. I should 
like to suggest to Radical Members of 
this House that we are not asking you 
for a system of education which, 
if you go to live in Ireland, you will be 
bound to avail yourselves of. We are 
asking you to give us our right to man- 
age affairs for ourselves in this country, 
give us the right, at our own cost, 
to manage those things, and to 
give us the right also to manage a system 
of our own education. I fail to see the 
bearing of the interruption of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to its being at our 
own cost, because it is easy to see that the 
Imperial Exchequer is used in payment 
of religious education and in religious ser- 
vices in every part of the British Em- 
pire. You pay for the soldiers, you pay 
for the chaplains for your army, you 
pay for the chaplains for your navy, and 
I say it is an absurd piece of doctrine 
to draw the line at education, which is 
in accordance with the system of educa- 
tion and religious principles of the people. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to show 
the House that you fail entirely to meet 
the difficulties of this question by telling 
the Catholics of Ireland that they can 
participate in a common university, 
where there are no religious texts. That 
experiment has been tried over and over 
again. You must recognise your position, 
that you are legislating for us. Last 
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night we heard a great deal in this House, 
especially from the Liberal side, as to 
the necessity of taking into considera- 
tion the prejudices and affections and 
religious opinions of the border tribes. 
We do not belong to the border tribes 
of the Indian Empire, we belong 
to a country very much nearer 
home, and we ask you to legislate for a 
country much smaller, affecting your fu- 
ture empire, and to give to Ireland, with- 
out prejudice, what we call considera- 
tion of their convictions. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast, I am sorry to 
say, has rather distinguished himself by 
the opposition which he has offered to 
the Catholics of Ireland since this ques- 
tion was last before the House. We are 
sorry for the position which the hon. 
Member takes up upon these questions, 
but I think it is thoroughly recognised 
that he speaks for a very narrow and 
small circle, even of members of his own 
faith and his own convictions. I have 
not the slightest doubt in my own mind 
that, having known this question as it 
is agitated in Ireland, if we were 
dealing with a Parliament in Ireland in 
which a man, not a Catholic, were there, 
that he would receive instant recognition, 
but it is wrong to refuse to concede 
Catholics their demand in the matter 
education, or to refuse to allow them 
have advantages of higher education at 
all. What is it we are entitled to de- 
mand? I think we ask for nothing very un- 
reasonable, because we are three-fourths 
of the population of 
would be entitled, as I 
hon. Member who said 


Ireland, 
would remind the 
a moment avo we 


we 


should do these things at our own ex- 
pense, and apply our own money to the 
education of the How does 
the money of the Irish Catholics go? It 
goes exclusively to the education of the 
Protestant minority in Ireland. That is 
where this Parliament has sent our 
money. That is the system this Parlia- 
iment has maintained, and yet the hon. 
Member says we are to do these things 

What 
the 


Catholics. 


at our own want 
Sol- 
that should put 
of with them. 
But if we were as unreasonable as. the 


VOL. LIII. 


expense. we 


to enforce as to Queen’s 


leges, is we be 


on terms equality 
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hon. Member, if we were as narrow and 
intolerant in spirit as the hon. Member 
who spoke a moment ago, what would be 
our position! We would say, inasmuch 
as we are the vast majority of the people 
in Ireland, we demand that the Govern- 
ment must be altered. We demand from 
you that Trinity College should be de 
scribed as an exclusively Catholic imsti- 
tution. We should demand from you 
that the governuent of the Queen’s Col 
leges throughout the country should be 
in the hands of the majority of the 
people ; at least that this portion of the 
government should be in the hands of 
the people, and that would be perfectly 
logical and reasonable. We do not think 
such demand would be best for the in- 
terests of the country. We do not put 
forward such a demand in this country 
but this would lead to a satisfactory 
settlement of this question. We have no 
desire to interfere with existing institu- 
tions. We have no desire to interfere with 
education, as it is carried on in this 
country. We have no desire to injure 
that system, so far as it works for the 
Protestant portion of our community in 
Ireland. But we do demand, and we 
think it only just that the demand should 
be conceded, that we should be placed on 
terms of equality with them ; that a sys- 
tein of education should be set up in the 
country which we could 
violating our convictions. I shall not 
occupy the time of the House 
longer, except by saying that I trust that 


Gracious 


Speech. 


enjoy without 
much 
Members, especially Radical Members, of 


that 
never could 


this House, seem to think apon 
a question of this kind we 
have any libertv: but while they have a 
system which suits themselves, while they 
freely avail themselves of it, I say, we do 
not intend to force on them a system 
which suits us. We do not wish Mem- 
bers to come into the Colleges we wish 
to establish, but we are bound to draw 
your attention to the fact that you have 
established Colleges which can neve be 


of 


there. We ask you, in a spirit of justice 


any use to the majority of the people 


and fair play, we ask vou in fulfilment of 
those pledzes which you gave to the 
people of Ireland; we ask you to recog- 
nise their rights, above all things in the 
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world, to a system of education in ac- 
cordance with our religious views and re- 
ligious convictions. 


Lhe Speaker then read the Ameni- 
ment. 


Mx. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.kt., 
Thirsk): Mr. Speaker, Sir, 1 rise to op- 
pose the Amendment now beiore tne 
fouse. 1 do so with some reluctance, 
but with a reluctance not itounded on 
any lack of hostility to the Amendment, 
but with a reluctance based on the fact 
that in this matter 1 am opposed to some 
of those leaders who usually sit on the 
bench below me, whose views i so cor- 
dially and willingly follow on questions 
which are purely political. But on this 
subject there are one or two of my right 
hon. Friends—one of them has, I am 
pleased to see, just entered the House at 
this moment—who have made speeches 
which have struck me with a feeling of 
dismay. My right hon. Friend. the First 
Lord of the Treasury spoke last year on 
this subject in a manner which | confess 
was to me somewhat alarming. He seemed 
to be willing, judging from his speech, to 
attempt to solve the insoluble and to 
satisfy the insatiable. Before my right 
hon. Friend speaks again on this sub- 
ject. I should like to point out to him 
the ditticulties he is likely to encounter 
in making any attempt to solve this 
question in the direction desired by the 
Mover of the Amendment. I myself. was 
rather inclined last year to agree with 
my right hon. Friend. Having heard so 
much about these grievances of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, I felt that there 
must be some foundation for them, and 
that the Roman Catholics in Ireland must 
be suffering from some religious dis- 
ability. Since then I have looked up the 
matter for myself, and I find that they 
are not suffering from any religious dis- 
ability. It is not a case of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland being unabie to go to 
the existing universities, but rather a 
case of their saying, “ We will not go to 
those universities.” This Parliament can 
say to any religious denomination, “ You 
can have certain privileges, and you can 
avail yourselves of certain advantages,” 
but we cannot, I confess, say “ You shall 
avail yourselves of these privileges and 
these advantages.” It is our duty rather 
to give everybody access to all the advan- 


Mr. Harrington. 
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tages possible, and to leave it to them as 
to whether they will or will not avail 
themselves of them. Sir, I should like 
to lay before the House one or two rather 
grim precedents out of the Parliamentary 
history of this question which, | think, 
might be somewhat of a warning to the 
right hon. Gentlemen who are desirous of 
settling this question. My right hon. 
Friend, were he to attempt a solution of 
it, would place himself willingly on the 
horns of a dilemma, because anybody who 
attempts a solution of this question has 
two masters to serve. He has, first of 
all, to serve the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy of Ireland, supported by their 
well-trained laity, and, on the other hand, 
he has the strong Protestant feeling ef 
England, and also the Protestant feeling 
of a very strong. and by no means incon- 
siderable portion of Ireland to contend 
with. He is in this position: If he has 
in his mind, and is prepared to propose, 
a university which is sufficiently clerical 
anu sectarian to satisfy the Bishops, then 
he would have also to please this House. 
If, on the contrary, he is prepared to give 
a university with such limitations 
as regards clerical control as_ will 
satisfy this House, then he does not 
please the bishops. Now, Sir, I will 
refer to the history of this question. 
In 1868, on the Motion of Mr. Maguire, 
Lord Mayo, then Chief Secretary for fre- 
land, was put up—I presume by the 
Government—to make a speech, and in 
that speech he said the Government cf 
that day were ready to grant to the 
Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland a 
charter for a new Catholic university, 
and, in fact, for anything they could 
possibly ask. This House received even 
the suggestion—practically before it was 
put before this House—with the greatest 
possible indignation, and the result was 
that six weeks later that proposition of 
Lov | Mayo’s had to be somewhat uncere- 
moniously huddled out of sight by Mr. 
Disraeli. In 1869 an Act was passed, 
on the subject of an Irish university, 
through this House and through Parlia- 
ment, but that Act, though it satisfied 
Parliament, did not satisfy the bishops, 
with the result that it did no good work. 
In 1873 Mr. Gladstone, on this subject, 
contrived so ingenious an arrangement 
that he satisfied neither the House nor 
the Hierarchy, and it was on this that 
he resigned. It is true that Mr. Glad- 
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stone took office again, Mr. Disraeli re- 
fusing to accept office, but it was on this 
Question that he resigned in 1873. So 
much for the difficulty of dealing with 
this matter. Now, I should like to say 
a word or two on the necessity for deal- 
ing with it. The hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment, in a speech o? 
magnificent eloquence and great detail, 
based his whole case upon the fact—he 
alleged it to be a fact—that the Irish 
Roman Catholics are suffering under an 
intolerable grievance. What is the res 
position of university education in Ire- 
land? There are Trinity College, the 
Royal University, and the three Queen’s 
Colleges. Every post of honour and 
every post carrying with it emoluments 
in all these universities is open to Roman 
Catholics, with the single exception of 
the chair of theology at Dublin Uni- 
versity. There have either never been 
theological qualifications, or else those 
qualifications have been long since swept 
away—and they have been swept away 
against the protest of the Roman Catholics 
themselves. Two out of the three 
Queen’s Colleges are presided over by 
Roman Catholics, and the other one by 
a gentleman who, at any rate, is not 
filled with a spirit of antipathy to Roman 
Catholics. It is a notorious fact that 
Trinity College is prepared to make 
arrangements for the separate religious 
education of Roman Catholics, should 
they desire it, under the influence of 
their own priesthood. There is also a 
provision in the Act under which ‘he 
Queen’s Colleges were established, which 
makes it possible for any religious com- 
munity who should desire it to estab- 
lish halls of residence, and appoint deans 
in these colleges for the special instrue- 
tion of members of their own par- 
ticular community. Further, they 
can endow theological lectureships 
in the interests of their own reli- 
vion. Can there be wider toleration 
in any University system that that? This 
is a state of religious equality which the 
hon. Member for East Mayo charac- 
terises as gross inequality, as an injus- 
tice, and as an intolerable grievance. I 
maintain that the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland has no grievance what- 
ever in this matter. They have all the 
important posts open to members of their 
community who desire to seek for them, 
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and their only grievance—what they say 
is a grievance—is that they are refused, 
in the matter of the control of Univer- 
sity education, special privileges which 
are also refused to every other creed in 
Treland. As to the Roman Catholic 
laity, they have a grievance, but it is 
not a grievance against this House, or 
against this Parliament ; but it is a griev- 
ance against their own priesthood, who 
sedulously endeavour to shut to them 
the doors of those Universities which 
have been thrown open by Parliament. 
It has been said that Roman Catholics 
cannot enter the doors of the existing 
Universities without danger to their faith. 
That is a direct charge of proselytism 
against the present Colleges, in support 
of which no evidence and not one word 
of proof have ever heen offered. If the 
charge is to be made good, let some evi- 
dence be brought forward in favour or in 
support of it. I will say this, that, 
greatly to their credit, Roman Catholics 
cling to their religion with a steadfast- 
ness and with a faith worthy of a better 
cause. Then why cannot Catholics going 
to a University be trusted out of clerical 
leading-strings! I do not think that any 
Roman Catholic will get up in this House 
and declare that the Roman Catholic 
faith is so slightly rooted that it must 
wither away if it exposed to Protestant 
atmosphere. I wish to draw a wide dis- 
tinction between denominational influence 
in elementary education. and denomina- 
tional influence in University education. 
I say it is quite right for every parent, 
with regard to their children of tender 
years, to see that they are trained in the 
docirines which he himself professes ; 
but, Sir. there can be but little use in 
such training. if the result of it is that 
when these children have reached an age 
when thev are able to go to a university, 
thev cannot be trusted, without clerical 
leading-strings, to keep to the faith in 
which they have been brought up. This 
is apt to make them either fools or rebels 
n matters of religion. It cannot be good 
for Roman Catholic boys that they shoutd 
| be compelled, all through their educa- 
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| tional course, to look down every road to 
knowledge entirely through the  spec- 
| tacles of a Roman Catholic Bishop. Can 
it be good for the boys themselves, or 
‘for the peace and the welfare of the 
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country, that the youths of one particular 
creed should set apart in, as it 
were, a water-tight compartment, and 
not be allowed to mix with youths of 
other creeds? It certainly cannot be 
good. I, therefore, say that to resist this 
proposal is not to declare oneself in fa- 
vour of religious inequalities or religious 
disabilities, because no such inequalities 
or disabilities exist at the present time 
in Ireland. Nor is resistance of this pro- 
posal a proof of intolerance. On the 
other hand, it is a protest against the 
intolerance of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy in Ireland, who have done their 
best to wreck that system of mixed edu- 
cation which must be best for the wel- 
fare of the people, and which certain!y 
is best for the education of Ireland. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): Mr. 
Speaker, the hon. Member who has just 
sat down 


be 


has made a speech which is 
not the 
slightest doubt that he represents a very 


important, because I have 
considerable body of feeling and opinion 
If the 


were dealing with a new country, where 


in this country. hon. Member 
we were proposing to establish new in- 
stitutions, and if he were laying down 
the general principles on which we were 
to act in so doing, then I should be very 
much disposed to agree with him. But, 
Mr. Speaker, we are not dealing with a 
new country; we are dealing with Ire- 
Jand, a country which is different from 
England and different from Scotland, and 
which more resembles other parts of our 
Empire than it resembles any part ve 
have close at home. To me it seems 
that the speech of the hon. Member, 
honest and sincere as I recognise it was, 
was marked bya degree of insularism and 
intolerance towards those of a different 
point of view which makes the hon. Mein- 
ber an unfit judge to pronounce upon 
the the House. I to 
address the House as the representative 
of a Presbyterian constituency, as the 
representative of a constituency that is 
anti-Catholic as the constituency of 


issue before rise 


as 
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the hon. Member for Thirsk, and T have | 
not the least doubt that in what I am | 
going to say, and in the vote I intend | 
to give, I shall be representing the best, | 
the most valuable and the truly-represen- 
tative element in my constituency. Mr. 
| 
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Speaker, the hon. Member for the Thirsk 
Division warned the Government of what 
they would have to face. He said that 
to support the Amendment would be to 
go against the entire Protestant opinion 
of Ireland, with the exception of “a few 
details.” It is interesting to consider 
what these “details” are. In the first 
place there is the right hon, Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, there is 
my right hon. Friend. the Member for 
Montrose—than whom no one has taken 
up a stronger position in regard to the 
emancipation of teaching, not only in the 
Universities, but in our public schools, 
from religious control—there is that very 
substantial “detail,” the present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and there are the 
two hon. Members for the University of 
Dublin. You have got that list of names 
of distinguished and prominent laymen 
who were referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo in one of the most 
eloquent and convincing speeches I have 
ever had the pleasure of listening to in 
this House. Mr. Speaker, I prefer to be 
defeated with the “details” than to suc- 
ceed with the majority in this case. 
The hon. Member for the Thirsk Divi- 
sion said that the Catholics of Ireland 
are subjected to no grievance, as the Uni- 
versity Colleges of Ireland are open t 
them. I wonder what would have been 
the view of the hon. Member, holding 
these principles sincerely as he does, if 
he had to deal with a case which has not 
ceurred in this country, but which might 
have occurred. Suppose the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge were as 
much impregnated with Catholicism as 
they are with Protestantism, and sup- 
pose that in every common room were 
to be found, not clergymen of the Church 
of England, but nriests of the Church 
of Rome. What then would have been 
the attitude of English Protestants? I 
believe that English Protestants would 
have taken up a strictly moderate atti- 
ude, and that they would not have denied 
the richt of the majority to do all they 
could to capture de facto, if not de 
jure, those ancient Universities. Thev 
would) have said, “True it is we 
cannot dispossess the Catholic ma- 
jority from the hold they have,” but 
they would have asked that provision 
should be made by which their 
sons would be able to obtain Uni- 
versity education free from the con- 
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trol and domination of Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics—a state of things 
which you could not exclude’ by 
any Act of Parliament, which you could 
not get rid of by tests and conditions, 
but which you would have to face. Tl.at 
is exactly the position you have in Ire- 
land. I am convinced that much of the 
opposition that has been formed among 
hon. Members who sit around me has 
been formed on an imperfect acquain- 
tance with the real condition of thinzs 
in Ireland at the present moment. I 
have received this morning a circular 
letter from the Liberation Society, 
declaring that the true view on 
this question was the disendowment of 
the Protestant Episcopalian teaching 41 
Trinity College, Dublin. I dare say there 
is a great deal in that view. If one 
were dealing with a new country, in 
which new institutions had to be intro- 
duced, I think I should be inclined 
myself to talk over the matter with % 
leaders of the Liberation Society. !ut 
we are not dealing with a new country, 
nor with the leaders of the Liberation 
Society. It was proved in 1873 that 
the ascendancy of Protestantism in Ive- 
land is too strong for any attempt to dis- 
possess it of the positions it holds to 
succeed. It was proved that if you 
attempted to destroy such a veneralte, 
such a justly-respected institution as 
Trinity College, Dublin, you would be 
doing a great wrong to a large numl er 
of people whose opinions were entitled 
to the greatest consideration ; and, when 
I read such speeches as were delivercd 
not long ago @ propos of this question, 
when I read the letter of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin University, 
when I read the eloquent expression of 
conviction that the time has come when, 
while Protestants preserve, and insist on 
preserving, their rights, the rights of 
others must be respected, I feel that the 
policy of the Liberation Society, much 
as there is in the abstract to recommend 
it, is not a practical policy judged hy 
the test of existing facts. One alterna- 
tive having been shut out—the alterna- 
tive, namely, of undenominationalism— 
what is the situation 
with? You have got Trinity College, 
Dublin, it is perfectly true, by virtue of 
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the Act of 1873, freed = from 
tests, but it is a thoroughly Pro- 
testant institution. You have got the 
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greatest liberties there, and large- 
minded men who wish to do all 


they can to encourage Catholic students, 
but the thing is impossible. It cannot 
be done. It is beyond human power. 
Then you have the Queen’s Colleges, 
They are perfectly Protestant Colleges. 
which receive large grants of public 
money, but at the same time they con- 
sist almost exclusively of Protestants. 
In Belfast, the head of the college is a 
Protestant, the professors are mainly 
Protestant, the teachers are Protestant, 


the tendencies of the lecturer in 
theology and history are practically 


Protestant, and, if they ceased to be 
so there are people who would very soon 
“ause an inquiry to be made into the 
matter. You have in Ireland a case 
where the institutions that there are 
get into the possession of one Party or 
the other, and they are at present exclu- 
sively in the possession of a powerful 
Protestant minority. The question before 
the House is not absolute religious 
equality, but it is, substantially, whether 
the Catholics of Ireland, four-fifths of 
the population of the island, are to 
without University education. The 
Royal University of Dublin is a very 
valuable and useful institution, and 1 
have heard hon. Members in this House 
ask, “ Why should not the Catholic popu- 
lation be content to receive their educa- 
tion elsewhere, and then go up to the 
Royal University—a purely undenomina 
tional examining body—for their degrees, 
and be satisfied with that?” That is an 
argument we cannot listen to. It has 
already been decided in the case of Lon 
don University that that kind of exami- 
nation, however useful, cannot take the 
place of training in the college of a Uni- 
versity. We have vot, first of all, to recog- 
nise that we are face to face with a very 


age) 


erave fact. Tt is that four-fifths of the 
people of Treland, roughly speaking, are 


Catholic. The Government are, at this 
moment, proposing a large extension 
of policy in Treland, and you are sng- 
gesting thet what vou want is to give 
people of Trish association, of Trish birtia, 
of Trish responsibility, power to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the country itself. You 
in the face of all 
that increased demand for education with 
which siand face to face, you are 
to continue to shut your eyes to the 
1" onle of Tr>- 
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land. Now, to my mind, this is a very 
grave state of things, and when my hon. 
Friend opposite speaks of this great prin- 
ciple of undenominational education, 
which he is going in for, I would remind 
him that, if I am not mistaken, he was 
one of those who supported a proposition 
to give a grant to King’s College, .o 
London, made by the present Govern- 
ment; a College subject to tests which 
the Irish Bishops are willing to forego 
and are anxious to have removed in the 
case of a University institution. My 
hon. Friend may be consistent, but it 
is very difficult for hon. Members oppo- 
site, however strong their Protestant 
proclivities may be, to maintain the 
vote to King’s College and to refuse, on 
the floor of the House, to apply the same 
principle to Ireland. We are face to favs 
with this situation: Will you educate 
or will you not educate that large 
majority of the people who are Catholics, 
and who do not go, at the present time, 
to the Universities? It is no use saying 
that they can go to the Universities, 
for experience has proved that they won’t 
go. You are dealing with facts which 
you have recognised in other parts 
of the Empire, which you have 
recognised in your soldiers in India, 
and facts which you have got 
recognise wherever you try to briag 
about that very important end of educat- 
ing a large body of people, who are 
under the control of a strong sectarian 
belief. It has been found impossible ‘n 
Canada to carry it out consistently, so 
far the local administration of the 
Government of that country is con- 
cerned, in connection with education, and 
you cannot carry it out on the present 
occasion. When [ think of the differ- 
ence between my own country of Scot- 
land and the, condition of things that 
exist in Ireland in this matter I om 
ashamed. Hon. Members sometimes 
speak—I don’t think that they really 
speak deliberately after having con- 
sidered it—but they speak lightly of a 
University education as if it was a sort 
of luxury. Well, I can only say, speax- 
ing from my own knowledge, that it 


io 


as 
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the Government of Scotland staid, 
and nothing had tended more to destroy 
caste and privilege and to cement the 
strong attraction that there is to good 
government, than the phenomena you 
have seen in Scotland of the benefits of 
University education being extended to 
the very humblest classes. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, that condition of things is valu- 
able, because it opens up an immense 
field upon which to draw for the purpose 
of supplying your Government officcs 
and of filling the higher position in the 
State. I feel that it is a state of things 
without which Ireland is incomplete. I 
feel less responsibility to meet it than I 
should if I sat upon those Benches oppo- 
site, for reasons that I won’t enter into 
now. Surely it is incumbent upon you 
to do all you can to give them such 
liberty as is consistent with the present 
condition of things, the liberty to make 
the best of their conditions. The case 
we have to face is one in which we have 
a peculiar and grave responsibility. It 
is not a matter to be discussed merety 
on the Irish Benches; it is not a matter 
to be discussed merely with hon. Mem- 
bers who represent Ulster constituencies ; 
it is a matter the responsibility for 
which rests with us. We are called upon 
to set aside our prejudices, and to come 
to this matter with the feeling that we 
are under a solemn obligation to do 
not what may suit our prejudices, but 
what is right under the circumstances of 
the case. And it is because I feel that in 
the speech which the right hon. Gentle- 

an opposite has made he has been doing 
the rieht thing, however inconvenient to 
himself, and however he may have em- 
barrassed himself with his Party, that I 
have resolved that in any future steps 
he may take I will approach the subject 
with my mind free from any Party bias, 
and with a desire to solve this great 
problem in Ireland, whatever his political 
opinions may be. 


SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
North): The hon. Member has given us 
instances of what happened in Scotland, 


CoLoNEL 


represents the life and backbone of a | but he did not tell us whether or not 


large part of the people of Scotland. 
The Universities that 
land are not the 


we have in Scot- 
Universities of the 


rich, but of the poor, and I venture to | creeds. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


those Universities were denominational. 
I do not expect they were, but I suspect 
those Colleges were open to all classes and 
Those are the sort of Colleges 


say that nothing has done more to make | with which I have sympathy. Now, with 


Mr. Haldane. 
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regard to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo. In the conclusion of his 
speech—which, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say, was a very able speech— 
he put me, I am afraid, out of court. I 
am more catholic-minded thaa the hon. 
Member for Mayo, who, according to his 
speech, has the general consens1s of ali 
the men of ability in Ireland 
in his favour, and that all men 
whose opinions are worth anything at 
all side with him. As I do _ not 
sympathise with him, I suppose I have 
iittle chance of coming under that head. 
I go to this extent: I believe that there 
are a great many very intelligent men 
in Ireland who hold views upon this ques- 
tion diametrically opposed to those of the 
hon. Member for Mayo. These are ques- 
tions which I think we can argue with- 
out heat and without offence, and I think 
they are questions which must be argued 
out to the very bottom in the House of 
Commons. In the remarks I shall make 
I hope the hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
not imagine that I have any intention 
whatever, in anything I may say, to find 
any fault, or even to discuss, the reli- 
gious opinions of gentlemen and classcs 
who do not agree with me. Holding 
those opinions, they are justified, no 
doubt, in the action they have taken. 
The hon. Member for Mayo has one diffi- 
culty, for he finds that the gentlemen 
above the Gangway, with whom he sits, 
are not all in accord with his views, and 
he would remind them that when they 
swallowed Home Rule they swallowed 
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more than they bargained for. In swal- 
lowing Home Rule, according to the 


Member for Mayo, they also swallowed 
denominational education for Ireland. 
Apparently, hon. Members below the 
Gangway were unaware of that fact, but, 
at any rate, they know it now, and I am 
rather surprised that the hon. Member 
for Mayo and his friends, when the poli- 
tical circumstances of the case were such 
that the hon. Gentleman’s Party were in 
power—when they could, at will, have 
turned the Government majority into a 
minority—that he did not press forward 
this burning question. Home Rule 
naturally had prior claims. Why did 
they not bring up this burniny question, 
which, according to the Member for 
Mayo, was then a burning question? The 
Liberal Party were then in a plastic con- 
dition. They could have moulded them 
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and twisted them, and stretched them out 
to any extent. Why did not they force 
the Party to bring forward this ques- 
tion, which has been burning deep into 
the hearts of the Irish people for ever so 
many years! Well, Sir, whether the ques- 
tion of the evicted tenants, in the mind 
of the hon. Member for Mayo, and the 
question of a denominational universit, 
for Ireland, are about the same level, I 
do not know, but I really do not think they 
represent questions which so _ deeply 
affect the people of Ireland. as the hon. 
Member makes out. What did the hon. 
Member do? He appealed to the future , 
he appealed to the past; and he ap- 
pealed to the present; and he poirmted 
out a happy time in years gone by, when 
Ireland was one of the great educa 
tionalist centres of the world. Well, Sir, 
I am rather surprised that the hon. Mem- 
ber, in supporting a Bill for establishing 
in Ireland a Roman Catholic University, 
should have gone back to that period 
—the seventh and eighth centuries. At 
the time when Ireland was a centre of 
educational promise in Europe she was 
not under the authority of Rome at all. 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
South): Nor under English authority 
either. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON: The au- 
thority of Rome was stamped on the 
notice of the people of Ireland by the 
English. I do not deny for a moment 
that there was a time when the Irish 
Roman Catholics suffered from grave dis- 
abilities. I am talking of the time that 
preceded the Maynooth Grant. We all 
know that before that time an _ Irish 
Roman Catholic who desired to 
enter the Church had to go to 
foreign countries to obtain his education. 
Kver since the Maynooth Grant, the 
Roman Catholics had been able to edu- 
cate their clergy at the expense of the 
State, and, therefore, an undoubted and 
adinitted grievance had passed away. 
The next great grievance that struck 
them was the Established Church. I 
have never heard that the Irish Church 
in any way interfered with or injured 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. They 
did not like it; it was entirely a senti- 
mental grievance, and it was disestab- 
lished and disendowed. That was sup- 
posed to sweep away for ever the main 
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cause of objection on the part of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to legislation 
which affected their country. Now they | 
want something more. They want a 
University to be established in Ireland, 
at the expense of the State, which vill 
be ruled by Irish Catholic priests. The 
hon. Member for Mayo was especialiv 
qualified to bring forward this Measure. 
The hon. Member is backed up by the 
Trish priests. If it had not been for the 
actions of the Irish priests at the late 
elections, a very large percentage of the | 
Trish Members would now be following | 
the hon. Member for Waterford. Every 
effort was put forward by them on be- | 
half of the hon. Member for Mayo; 
therefore, I say, as it must necessarily be | 
so, that he is qualified to speak in the 
name of the priests. Now, I say that 


a University, a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity, established in Ireland must, of a 
necessity, be governed and managed by 
the Trish Catholic priests. The hon. 
Members opposite SuV, “No, no”: but 
that is the fact necessarily. The 
hon. Member for Mayo tells us_ that 
the laity and the Roman Catholic 
clergy of  Treland are absolutely 
united in their views upon _ this 





problem, and have always been so, and 
he referred to a declaration of the Irish 
laymen. There was no doubt that this 
declaration assisted their cause, and there 
was a great deal to be said in favour, 
but it had been made before the tests | 
were abolished. 


*Mr. DILLON: It was repeated and 
unanimously signed in the month of 
January last. 


Coronet SAUNDERSON : That is quite 
possible, but even if it was, I have not 
seen it, and even if I had seen it, it 
would not have produced the slightest 
I do not see 
how you can—how it is possible, ander 
existing conditions an 
timate of what the Roman Catholic lay- 
man’s feeling in Ireland might be. In 
Ireland the Roman Catholic clergy 
claim not only to govern the spiritual | 
part of men’s minds, but also the moral 
parts of men’s minds, which, although | 
some people may object to my saying | 
so, includes polities ; and under those cir- 
cumstances, what sort of a man would | 
the Irish layman be! He would have to | 





impression on my mind. 


accurate ess | 


Colonel Saunderson. 
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be a brave and a plucky man who got 
up and deliberately opposed a proposi- 
tion of this kind, in the face of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. I have spoken 
to a good many Roman Catholic gentle 
men on the subject, and I found there 
was a large majority of persons among 
them who think that these proposals 
of the hon Member, and the priests and 
clergy he represents, would be injuri- 
ous to the best interests of 
Ireland. I hold in my hand a letter 
from an Trish priest, whose name I will 
not mention, but. whether the hon Mem- 
bers believe it or not to be genuine I 
do not care. This gentleman alludes in 
the letter to the safeguards which the 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops were ready 
to accept if you create a Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland. They say they 
were ready to agree to have a majority 
of laymen on the governing board. I 
daresay they are, because that means 
nothing. This gentleman writes home 
that, although he disagrees on many 
points with me, he is in accord with th2 
one in which I have opposed this Mea- 
sure, and this gentleman points out to 
me that the safeguards would be abso- 
Intely worthless, because, he says, that 
if anyone on that board ventured to 
differ from the bishops he would be set 
down asa brébis galeusess which the House 
I think, is French for rotten 
sheep, and as an enemy of the Church, 
and he would be got rid of with all con- 
venient speed; and he goes on to say, 
referring to some laymen on the Board 
of the district Catholic University on 
St. Stephen’s Green, who took a differeat 
view of their policy, that they were easily 
vot rid of by never being again sum- 
moned to attend the Board. That letter 
shows that the feeling in favour of the 
creation of a Roman Catholic University 
is not so unanimous as the hon. Member 
for Mayo would have us believe. The 


knows, 


| view I take, and the view my friends 


tend to the fact that there is an 
overwhelming majority against it. The 
hon. Member for Mayo attempted to 
prove that a large proportion of the 
{ionists 


take, 


were in favour of this, and 


ie proved it by stating that at every 
nivcting speeches were made by people 
lw attended those meetings, and he 
cited three meetings, and read letters 


from four people, who were not present 
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at the meetings at all. 
was Mr. Villiers Stuart. 


*Mr. DILLON: I quoted from passages 
in different speeches delivered at the 
meetings, and I might have gone on for 
an hour, and quoted dozens. 

CoLtoneEL SAUNDERSON: The hon. 
Member also mentioned Lord Waterford, 
and he also quoted Mr. Kavanagh. The 
latter gentleman had taken no part in 
public affairs, and therefore the mention 
of his name conveyed nothing to his 
mind. 


*Mr. DILLON: I mentioned also Mr. 
Dudley Fortesque, and Mr. Grey, and I 
could have quoted dozens. 


CoLtonseL SAUNDERSON: One Irish- 
man and two Englishmen, and it was 
well-known that Nationalists could get 
an Englishman to say or do anything. 
At any rate, he tried to prove the fact 
that a large proportion of the Irish 
Unionists were in favour of this Measure, 
and he brings forward, in support of that 
proof, the remarks of one Irishman and 
two Englishmen. In making that asser- 
tion—that a large proportion of the Irish 


One gentleman 


Unionists were in favour of this Mea- 
sure—the hon. Gentleman has surpassed 
even his own powers of imagination. 
To-day I represent on this question the 
the Irish 
Unionists in regard to establishing a 
Roman Catholic University. Of course, 
I know that in opposing a Measure of 
this kind we will be called bigots, as we 
always are when we touch anything affect- 
ing the honour and authority of the 
Roman Catholics. I say that a bigot 
is @ man who not only holds strong 
opinions himself, but who desires to shove 
those opinions strongly down the throats 
of other people who disagree with him. 
That has never been my desire or those 
of my friends. [ am glad to have an 
opportunity of saying that, having spoken 
in Ireland during the last 15 years, 
[ have never said anything that ought to 
vive offence to the just susceptibilities 
of any Catholic. I defy any 
hon. to discover in any 
speech I have delivered any word to 
just offence. I hold, certainly, very 
strong opinions: but what is our posi- 
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overwhelming opinion of 


Roman 
Gentleman 
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authority, 
give |ithumnb of the Roman Catholic Bishops. 
| Honestly they 


Gracious Speech. 802 
tion! We say that the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant ought to start per- 
fectly fair in the race of life in Ireland, 
whereas it is said they don’t start fair— 
the Protestant is not handicapped, the 
Roman Catholic is. Who handicapped 
the Roman Catholic? Is it the State? 
Nothing of the kind. It is his own 
Church. The State has removed every 
obstacle in the way of all denominations 
of the land; there is no obstacle now 
that confronts the Protestant, or the 
Roman Catholic, or the Jew, or the Gen- 
tile before the State in Ireland. They 
all start fair. I am given to understand 
that the prohibition to attend our great 
Universities has been withdrewn. The 
Roman Catholic in England can go to 
Oxford or Cambridge. They are Catholic 
Universities just as Trinity College, Dub- 
lin is. Why then should their faith be 
so flimsy as to be injured by rubbing 
with a Protestant in a Protestant Uni- 
versity! I really wonder the Roman 
Catholic clergy allow the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to come to this House, 
which is, after all, a great school, where 
we rub against heretics and people who 
disagree with our religious views every 
day of our lives. Why do they look on 
it as an injustice to Ireland because the 
Roman Catholics and the Irish Protes- 
tants are asked by the State to go 
shoulder to shoulder with Englishmen? 
What harm can there be in Catholic and 
Protestant students studying together 
Homer, Thucydides, Sophocles, a proposi- 
tion in Euclid or the Integral Calculus. 
The Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy 
suggest that it is possible that arithme- 
tic, unsupervised, might be injurious to 
their faith. Fancy a man’s religion being 
injured by the rule of three or vulgar frac- 
tions! That is not a creation of my own 
imagination. As the House will remem- 
ber, before Mr. Gladstone brought in his 
University Bill, a Royal Commission ex- 
amined Irishmen of different denomina- 
tions, and amongst others some of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, and if you take 
the trouble to look at the Report pub- 
lished in 1872 you will see what a Roman 
Catholic Bishop says on the subject. 
That is most important, seeing that the 


| }HTouse is asked to sanction the creation 


of a University in Dublin, under the 
and absolutely under the 


believe what they say. 
That is so; that is what the Bishop of 
21 [Seventh Day. 
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Down, Dr. Dorrian, says. 
was asked a question about the 
authority claimed by the Roman 
Catholic Church in faith and morals. 
His answer was this— 


The Bishop 


“There are some even of the ordinary 
branches of education which ought not to be 
imparted without religious education. Even in 
arithmetic there might arise points of a meta- 
physical kind which a teacher might explain 
injuriously.” 


The motto of the Roman Catholic Church, 
we know, is always the same—Semper 
eadem—and can anyone, at the end of the 
19th century, imagine an Assembly like 
the House of Commons deliberately vot- 
ing public money to establish a Univer- 
sity governed by such men as that! I 
remember, when the Home Rule Debates 
were on, Mr. Gladstone and others used 
to cite other countries to show what a 
splendid thing Home Rule was; for ex- 
ample, Austria, Norway, and Sweden. I 
wonder why? I am surprised the hon. 
Member for East Mayo did not give us 
some citation from other countries—Ger- 
many, Sweden, Austria, and France, or 
even Spain—in order to show the House 
of Commons that other countries had 
adopted the principles contained in his 
Amendment. He did not, for the best 
of all reasons, because he could not. Dr. 
Kane was asked before the Commission 
whether he could instance any country 
in the world which had adopted the prin- 
ciple of exclusive control by Bishops of 
the education of the people in its entirety, 
and he said he could not. No other civi- 
lisation in the world has adopted this 
principle. And yet the House of Com- 
mons, at the end of the 19th century, is 
asked to adopt it. I suppose that I will 
be told that I am opposing this from 
bigoted motives. I do nothing of the 
kind. I oppose it because it is against 
what I believe to be the highest things 
a man can aim for, so far as this world 
is concerned—that is, the furtherance of 
the education and knowledge of the 
people. One thing I have remarked in 
the course of my Parliamentary career is 
that Governments, especially when backed 
by a great majority, have a diabolical in- 
genuity in devising some means by which 
they can break up that majority. T am 
one of the rank and file of the Unionist 
Party, and few men have fought more 
strenuously—and, I think, with more 
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success—to build up and create that 
majority, of which my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House is the trusted 
chief. The right hon. Gentleman is a 
very able and ingenious man, but I do 
not think that even his ingenuity can 
conceive a method more likely to break 
up and shatter and destroy that majority 
than embarking on this medieval prin- 
ciple of denominational Roman Catholic 
education in Ireland. I can only say 
this, that the making of such an attempt 
broke down and shattered the majority 
that followed Mr. Gladstone in 1874. The 
Roman Catholic priests at that time, to 
show their gratitude for his efforts, 
turned out of their seats every supporter 
of his in Ireland. No one can deny that 
the proposal before the House is a re- 
trograde movement and contrary to the 
principles on which the House has acted 
with regard to education in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. during the last 
50 years. To justify the House of 
Commons in flying in the face of past 
experience and principles it has been so 
proud to enunciate in establishing free- 
dom of thought in this country it should 
require overwhelming reason to induce 
any Government to take the step pro- 
posed. Do you think for one moment 
that you will buy the permanent support 
of the Roman Catholic priests? Nothing 
but permanent domination and exclusion 
from Ireland of British authority will do 
that ; and in following this political will- 
o’-the-wisp, which destroyed a former 
Liberal Government, the present Govern- 
ment wil! be following steps that will 
lead them and their great majority and 
the noble Party behind them. to everlast- 
ing destruction—at any rate, it ought to 
be everlasting destruction. A great 
Party that tramples on the principles it 
formerly supported never deserves to 
come to the front. Should the Govern- 
ment at some future period introduce a 
Bill to give Ireland a university, which 
means supremacy in matters of education 
of Roman Catholic priests, they will 
receive from Trish Unionists un- 
hesitating and unswerving opposition. 
The Amendment at least gives to those 
who think with me. an opportunity of 
stating what our feeling is as to any 
policy of the nature suggested, and of 
warning our leaders—and I do warn 
them, in my name, which is of but little 
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importance, and in the name of those 
who act with me, which is of great im- 
portance, that in pursuing this course 
they will wreck and destroy the great 
Party which has in the past been mainly 
instrumental in building up the authority 
und the power of the British Empire. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Louth, 
N.): The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who has just sat down apnears 


to labour under the delusion that this 
is the first time on which a Motion of 
this kind has been made in this House. It 
is certainly true that this is the first 
think, upon 
such a Motion, and that in itself is a 
remarkable fact. It is also a remarkable 
fact that, when Mr. Gladstone proposed 
in ’73 to establish a Catholic University 
in Ireland, the hon. and gallant Gentle 
man did not oppose the Motion. He 
had absolutely no opposition whatever 
to make. When Motions of this kind 
have been proposed at other times, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has remained 
silent, and I would ask the House to 
draw from that fact the curious deduc- 
tion that he has been galvanised into 
his present position on the question by 
societies outside the House, and that he 
is simply acting—I do not like to say 
as a puppet, but at‘least acting on be- 
half of those societies but for which he 
would never have troubled himself to 
‘speak on this question. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has stated that he is 
no bigot. Cromwell said exactly the 
same thine— 


time he has spoken, I 


“T am entirely,” he said, “in favour of reli- 
gious freedom, but if by that you mean the 
practice of the Mass, then I will take the head 
off anybody who says the Mass.” 


But Cromwell, we know, was no 
bigot, and neither is the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. The late Dr. 
Trench, Protestant Archbishop — of 


Dublin, speaks in one of his books of 
the coarse polemics of Reformation, 
and I think the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has endeavoured to treat us with 
some of these polemics, because what 
he desires to engage the House upon is 
not a discussion as to the desirability 
of conferring University training upon 
Catholics, but a Debate as to the rela- 
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tive merits of the Catholic and Protestant 
systems of religion. Is that a problem 
which the statesmen who had to deal 
with the question from the point of 
view of Imperial interest have to decide! 
The hon. and gallant Member has asked 
for a single instance where the British 
Crown has tolerated such a system as 


we desire. I will give him one, the 
Laval University of Canada. And, 
strange to say, the hon. and learned 


Gentleman who spoke before him (Mr. 
Grant Lawson) told us that any person 
educated under such auspices. must be 
either a rebel or a fool. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON: I did’ not 
say that. I said a man educated under 
a certain system might become either a 
fool or a rebel. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: But that 
system is exactly what they have got 
in Canada, and yet the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his friends were the first 
to enthusiastically welcome, at the late 
Jubilee celebrations, Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
one of the most distinguished pupils of 
the University, who should, under the 
conditions which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman postulates, have turned out 
either a rebel or a fool. The question 
for the House is this: we are told “We 
have no quarrel with Catholicity.” This 
is your position— 


“but you in Ireland must accept Protestant 
institutions, organised by Protestants, and if 
you do not accept those institutions, the fault 
is the priests.” 


That was, in effect, stated both by the 
last speaker and by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for South 


Leeds. I think we might go further 
back. We may have some quarrel with 


the priests on this question, but we had 
a quarrel with a still higher power. We 
had a quarrel with the Almighty, because 
that is the position that the Catholics 
take up. You may dislike it, or you may 
like it, but the Catholics, and I as one 
of them, regard our priest as the minis- 
ters of God, for that is the position 
which we occupy when we listen to their 
teaching. You have three and a half 
millions of people in Ireland, accepting 
that position, believing in the religion 
which these priests teach, believing in 
the system whose ministers thev are ; 
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and the question for you, as British 
statesmen, is this—are you willing that 
Catholics, believing in your own re- 
ligion, should be able so to accommodate 
that religion to a higher training as to 
take the benefit of University teaching? 
Of course, I know very well that the 
arguments which have been used here 
to-day have been used similarly in former 
times with great success. There was 
nothing, for instance, to prevent a Catho- 
lic from coming into this House before 
1829. He had only to declare that he 
did not believe in Transubstantiation. 
It was a simple thing, only a few words 
on the Bible, but, somehow, the Catho- 
lics did not take to it. And what was it 
that kept them away? Why, the power 
of the priests, and the call of conscience 
—a sacred thing in the Protestant, as 
certain hon. Gentlemen would have us 
believe, but a miserable thing in a 


Catholic. 


CotonEL SAUNDERSON: Who said 
it was a miserable thing in a Catholic? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: If it be in 
accordance with the conscience of a 
Catholic that he must not send his child 
to a Protestant school organised by 
Protestants, is that a reason why that 
child should be kept in ignorance? And 
that must necessarily be the position 
taken up by hon. Members opposite. 
You were logical when you cut priests’ 
throats, you were logical when you put 
the same price on the heads of priests 
and Catholic schoolmasters as on the 
heads of wolves, and you were logical 
when you decided that Catholicism and 
clericalism were enemies to be driven 
out of the land. But you have aban- 
doned your logic. You have come down 
to different times, and the question you 
have now to address yourselves to is 
this: given the existence of something 
like 4,000,000 of your Catholic fellow- 
subjects, how to find a University train- 
ing for them? I know no better way of 
stating the question. If you begin from 
the other end, what do you arrive at. 
Start from the position that Catholicity 
is superstition, then, by easy stages, 
you arrive at the conclusion that the 
Catholic has not the right even to 
breathe, much less to be educated at the 
public expense. But, if you start with 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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your modern ideas that in every position 
in the State, except the Sovereignty, the 
Catholic is entitled to equal rights with 
the Protestant, and that University 
training is equally desirable for all, is 
not the problem to. be solved how, 
without injury to the State, to bring to 
the Catholic student the same element 
of secular good which you instil into 
the mind of the Protestant?) The penal 
laws were logical, but when once you 
abandon those great principles—for 
which, no doubt, a good deal is to be 
said—and agree that education is a great 
and good thing in itself, then you arrive 
at the position of conferring this desir- 
able thing even on the Catholic popula- 
tion. 


*Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): The qualifications of the Orange 
Order forbid that anyone should be up- 
braided or injured on account of his 
religious opinions. 





Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should be glad 
if some of that spirit was shown 
by the Orange Order; and I am quite 
satisfied now that words in that spirit 
will be found on the books of the institu- 
tion. But what is persecution? Is it 
not persecution of me that I can find 
no University in Ireland to which I can, 
with satisfaction to my conscience as a 
Catholic, send my _ children? Why 
should my children be brought up in 
ignorance, so far as University education 
goes, when your children are not? Of 
course, you say, “Send your children to 
Trinity College.” Yes, andincur the risk 
of excommunication. It is quite simple 
with regard to the conscience of a Catho- 
lic. Treat it as a nullity, and then, of 
course, the other position logically fol- 
lows. Why do you not treat the French 
Catholics in Canada in the same way? 
Why are not the principles of the Orange 
Order rampant in the University of 


Laval? Why have I to emigrate to 
Canada before I can get tkis Uni- 
versity teaching for my _ children? 
And how is it that here, in this 
House, a protest is made against 


my receiving the same treatment as the 
French Catholics’ in Canada receive? 
Let me say what Ithink. Ithink the State 
is entitled to see that it gets value for 
its money ; that in all matters of secular 
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learning the money of its citizens and 
taxpayers shall not be thrown away. 
The hon. Gentleman said of the Liberal 
Party that when they adopted Home 
Rule they had to swallow denomina- 
tional education in Ireland. Has he 
thought of the converse of that propo- 
sition, that when the Unionist Party 
came uppermost they pledged them- 
selves to do everything for Ireland and 
for the Irish Catholics included which in 
reason an Irish Parliament would be 
allowed to do? Is not your position as 
Unionists this? Has it not been laid 
down again and again by every one of 


those great Unionist Leaders whose 
principles you prize. that you cannot 


take their principles by halves? You 
cannot adopt Unionist principles for the 
purpose of rejecting Home Rule. and dis- 
card them for the purpose of refusiag 
Catholic University Education. Is not 
the question this, that the House 1s 
willing at all times to give to the Irish 
people, under the sanction of Imperial 
supremacy,, everything in reason which 
an Irish Parliament would give to its 
citizens? In this matter Ireland’s right 
is no man’s wrong. We do not seek to 
deprive the Protestants of Trinity College 
of one acre of their lands, or oneyshilling 
of their revenues. We are willing that 
the Presbyterians of Belfast, if they de- 
sire it, should have the Queen’s College 
in Belfast erected into a University. 
Am I to be told that, when the Catholics 
make a demand for University training 
in accordance with the principles of their 
Church, they are alone to be denied 
a reasonable satisfaction of their claims? 
I can quite understand the hon. Gentle- 
man saying of the Government that, as 
far as he was concerned, he disliked this 
position, but still, in the interests of the 
Union, he was willing to swallow al! 
that. We used to hear that class of 
speeches from the Liberal Unionists when 
coercion was on the stocks. We used to 
hear it said, when a Motion was made 
upon any subject upon which the 
Unionist Government of the day was 
supposed to have gone wrong, that in 
the interests of maintaining a Unionist 
Government, and a united country, 
Members would swallow their convictions 
and go into the Lobby with the Govern- 
ment on these subjects. The whole of 
the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was an attack in effect upon 
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the First Lord of the Treasury. That 
right hon. Gentleman long before this 
question was opened pledged himself at 
Manchester and Partick, and many other 
places, to the principles of a Catholic 
University. He has had the courage 
boldly and eloquently to defend these 
principles in this House, and I can assure 
him that, while we surrender none of our 
Nationalist principles, we are none 
the less grateful to him for it. We do 
not tell the Government, as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman supposes we do, 
that if you do this thing we will bargain 
with you for the surrender of our coun- 
try and the surrender of our consciences. 
We say nothing of the kind. He won't, 
and I tell him so boldly to-day, by giving 
Catholic University Education for Ire- 
land, get one single vote more from any 
man on these Benches. Therefore I am 
the more confident in appealing to him 
on this question, upon the broad princi- 
ples of justice alone. He is an Imperial 
statesman. He believes, and I do not be- 
lieve, that under the protecting egis 
of this House you can satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Irish race, and give them 
those reasonable liberties which they are 
claiming. He says, and, I think, con- 
scientiously believes, that in the course 
of time—centuries, perhaps, but he is 
willing to wait—the Irish race will lose 
their cherished traditions and become as 
Scotland is, under the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I entirely differ from him. But 
he is bound by virtue of his convictions 
to carry out the principles in which he 
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believes. He knows that education 
is a good thing, good both for 
Catholics and for Protestants. Know- 


ing that, and also knowing that by 
reason of their principles Catholics are 
denied and denuded of these opportuni- 
ties and facilities which Protestants en- 
joy, he is bound to establish a system of 
higher University education in Ireland. 
We should be false to ourselves. and our 
country if we pretended we were here in 
any position of treaty or bargaining with 
him. It has never been pretended, and 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman will 
be the first to declare it, that he will do 
this thing for the purpose of a sop for 
Catholics, but he is willing and would 
do it, because he believes that it is the 
2K 2 [Seventh Day. 
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only means by which higher University 
education will ever be able to reach the 
Catholic population. For my own part, 
I have only to say that in this matter 
England owes Ireland a very great debt. 
We are taunted frequently by English- 
men with our poverty when you have 
stolen our goods, and with our ignorance 
when you have deprived us of education. 
Do that 
that it is not yet a century ago when 


you suppose Irishmen forget 

it was impossible for a Catholic to learn 
a 

That 


of one of your Judges, “The people and 


to read and write! in the words 
the teacher met, feloniously, to learn.” 
Do you suppose these things do not go 
to make up the Celtic attitude in regard 
to your rule, which has perplexed so 
I should have 
thought that the first gentlemen to have 


many of your statesmen ! 


endeavoured to give to the Irish people 


some reasonable satisfaction on this 


University question would have been 
Protestantism the 
The fact that you hold your 
own tenets with so much strength should 


those whose was 


strongest. 


enable you to allow us to hold ours with 


the same tenacity. The Member for 
South Tyrone, the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, in those able 


speeches which he has delivered in Ire- 
land on this question, has well put the 
and 


Protestants 
He asks the Catholics— 


difference between 


Catholics. 


“Ts your faith so weak that you cannot go to 
Trinity College and stand shoulder to shoulder 
there with the youth who are striving to ob- 
tain learning?” 


° ° ‘ . 
He put this illustration— 


“Supposing Trinity College, instead of hav- 
ing a Protestant service every morning, had 
the Mass; and supposing that, instead of its 
Professors and Fellows being members of the 
Protestant Church they were all Jesuits ; and 
supposing that the works which were taught 
were books which were approved by the Roman 
Curia, and had the imprimatur of the Vatican 
upon them, would you like to have your chil- 
dren set arithmetic under such conditions?” 


You all admit that you would not, and 

yet you tell us, the Members of more 

ancient Faith than your own, 
Mr. 7. M. Healy. 
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that must lower our flag 


and surrender our convictions, and bow 


we 


our heads under the yoke which you 
to. No, Sir, I 
say the position which we occupy is a 
reasonable Granted the 
of the Catholic Church, and of Roman 
Catholics, who believe in and reverence 


would refuse to submit 


one. existence 


the clergy of that Church as the minis- 
ters of God, because we can take up no 
than that 
which we ask, and the Catholic Church 


other position refuse boon 
at home and abroad will become aware 
that it is only in Ireland that that kind 
of destitution must prevail. Do you 
really think that your rule would be 
weakened if Catholics enjoy these advan- 
I had 


supposed that, as Unionists boast that 


tages of University education! 


they have on their side all the education, 
the culture, and learning that exists in 
Ireland, it would be a greater reason 
why they would allow Catholics to have 
extended to them some of that culture 
to to 


accommodate 


and learning enable them see 


whether they cannot 
their position to that of England and 
Unionism. I believe this question, as far 
as the is concerned, has 
itself into one of oppoi- 
tunity and want of time. I do not be 
lieve that hon. Gentiemen opposite can 
use the machinery of the Unionist Go- 


Government 
now resolved 


vernment. and the ability of Unionist 
Ministers to uphold the position in Ire- 
land for It must 
stand by the declarations of its Ministers, 
and I shall be surprised to hear that, 
simply because the Orange Party declare 
that 10 11 
to that Party will oppose the Govern- 
ment, the Government will withhold 
from the Catholics of Ireland. what they 
believe to be just and right. 


one purpose alone. 


or Members belonging 


*Mr. LECKY (Dublin University): The 
hon. and gallant Member for North Ar- 
magh, in an eloquent and 
alarming peroration, has suggested tho 
possibility of the 
Unionist Party, Irish 


somewhat 


in 
between 


differences 
and 
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Unionists. I do not wish to separate 
myself more than I can help from my 
hon. and gallant Friend, and I therefore 
will begin by saying that I have no in- 
tention of for Amendment 
which declares that in the circumstances 
of the present year, crowded as it is 
with Irish Local Government. and other 
matters, the Government are bound to 
establish a Catholic University. Nor do 
I intend to vote for an Amendment os- 
at least 

which 


voting an 


tensibly directed against a 


done more 
for a very 
within the 
a question 


Government, has 
than any Government 
long time past to 
range of practical politics 
which I, like the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, think ought now to be in that 
Nobody could be more in 


bring 


position. 
favour of purely undenominational and 
unsectarian University education than I 
am. I have always believed it to be 
of the greatest importance to Treland 
that- the of the different 
religions should together the 
period when friendships are most 
formed and enthusiasm is at its height. 
If I could see the very smallest chance 
of the great of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland accepting this idea, 
most certainly I should not be on the side 
of anything like a sectarian University. 
But the first question we have to ask is: 


members 


mix at 


body 


Is it true that a large body of lay 
Catholics in Ireland of the class which 
can send their sons to a University 


desire to have a University of a more 
sectarian character. and find it contrary 
to their consciences to send their sons 
to the endowed Colleges already existing? 
Is it true that, in consequence of this 
fact, the number of University students 


in Ireland is appreciably and even 
scandalously less thin on _ any 
proper computation they ought to 


be? 


impossible to *resist 


It appears to me to be entirely 
giving an affirma- 
tive answer to both of these questions. 
I fully admit there has been a good 
deal of exaggeration on the subject. 
You cannot compare the number of Uni- 
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versity students of the two creeds by 
the mere test of population, for the vast 
majority of the Citholics of Ireland are 


of a class who could not, under 
any possible circumstances, — send 
their sons to a University. It 


is quite true, too, as has been said, 
that divinity students form a large 
proportion of the Protestant University 
students, while the Catholic 
divinity students are amply provided 
for at Maynooth, which for a long time 
received £26,000 a year from the Con- 
Fund, and which, when that 
lump 


Roman 


solidated 
endowment ceased, obtained a 
sum of £360,000 from the Church Fund. 
I do not think the Trish priests have 
anything to complain cf, for they have 
what they desire in the form they wish 
—they have a ccllege entirely under 
ecclesiastical and largely en- 
dowed with public money. I think, too, 
that the opinion of the Catholic repre- 
sentatives on this question, though it 


control, 


has great weight, may, perhaps, be over- 
valued. All over Catholic Ireland the 
representatives are practically returned 
by two classes: by the priests, who have 
no children, and by small farmers and 
agricultural labourers, 
perhaps, the best judges of University 
education. But let us look at the facts 
broadly, and let us consider whether it 
is or is not true that the great body 
of the Catholic laity consider themselves 
aggrieved by the fact that there is no 
distinctively Roman Catholic College. 
We have had memorial after memorial 
the 

only a 
the 


University 


who are. not, 


—one 
few 


very 


brought forward on subject 
of them, 


months 


presented 
ago—signed by 


classes who can __ provide 
training for their sons and by the classes 
who, of all others, are the most indepen- 
dent. 


tion, of the Roman Catholic peerage in 


The whole body, without excep- 


Ireland have signed a memorial in favour 

education. 

Catholic 

the 

same sense. and only within the past few 
[Seventh Day. 


of a change in University 
Nearly a ie Trish 
Nearly all the Iris! 
judges have signed memoriais in 


Roman 
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days three of the most eminent among 
them—two of them graduates of Trinity 
College—have written letters to a meet- 
ing on the subject. A large number of 
leading Catholic landlords have taken the 
same course. They can speak with great 
independence, for under the present con- 
dition of Irish politics they are so ex- 
cluded from political life, that if it had 
been for the existence of the 
House of Lords, -which sometimes 
provides what is wanting in the House 
of Commons, the loyalist Catholics would 
have been almost totally unrepresented 
in Parliament. One hon. Member read 
a private letter—the name of the writer 
of it was not given us-—protesting 
against a Catholic University, but there 
has been no public protest from any 
Irish Catholic against the 
scheme. Protests, no doubt, have 
in abundance. We have had 
protests from Methodists, Baptists, 
Wesleyans, and from the Liberation 
Society, but from the class of persons 
specially concerned in this matter, from 
the Roman Catholics who wish to send 
their sons to a University, we have had 
no protest whatever. 


not 


Roman 


come 


Are these memo- 
rials mere idle words, or do they repre- 
sent genuine conviction? Is it a fact 
that the Roman Catholic students in ex- 
isting colleges in Ireland are in any de- 
gree of the number they should be? Take 
first my own University—Trinity Col- 
lege. It isa University which, I may say 
without undue boasting, stands in the 
same rank as the great Universities of 
England. It has never, I believe, been 
richer in ability and learning than 
and during nearly the 
whole of its history it has been eminently 
identified with the cause of religious 
liberty. As far back as 1793 Trinity 
College threw open its degrees to Roman 
Catholics, in 1854 it founded a large 
number of scholarships for their bene- 
fit, and in 1873 it swept away every 
test and threw every honour open 
to members of all denominations. There 
is absolutely nothing in its curriculum 


Mr. Lecky 


at present, 
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which the most jealous theological scru- 
tiny could find fault with, or that is in 
any way offensive to the Catholic reli- 
gion. There is, it is true, a divinity 
school, but it is simply for scholars going 
into the Church of Ireland. It has 
nothing to do with any other students. 
The College is so essentially unsectarian 
that residence is not even necessary, and 
it is quite possible for a student to live 
in a monastery while going through his 
course. Over a long period of its his- 
tory Roman Catholics came freeiy to it, 
and nine-tenths of those who have been 
most distinguished at the bar, or on the 
bench, were educated in Trinity Col- 
lege. Yet how many Roman Catholics 
are there now? The College has been 
condemned by the bishops, who have 
warned Roman Catholics not to send 
their sons there, and what has 
been the result? I here 
an estimate of the number of Roman 
Catholics who have been there for the 
six years ending with 1897. In that 
period there have been 1497 matricula- 
tions, and out of these only 114 were 
Roman Catholics. The largest number 
was in 1896, when there were 10 per 
cent.; in 1897 the percentage fell to 
8, and at the present moment, I believe, 
there are a little less than 100 Roman 
Catholics on the books. Turn next to 
the Queen’s Colleges. They at least are 
purely unsectarian. They have no 
divinity school among them. Two of 
them are in the most Roman Catholic 
portion of Ireland, and are presided over 
by Roman Catholics of the highest dis- 
tinction. Yet what has been the result? 
They, too, have been condemned by the 
Church, and Roman Catholics have acted 
upon the condemnation. The most popu- 
lar among the Catholics is Cork, ana I 
find from the last report that there are 
206 studerts there, ‘of whom 116 are 
Roman Catholics. At Galway, out of 105 
only 46 are Roman Catholics, and at Bek 
fast, out of 380 there are only 16. The 
result of all this is that in the colleges 


1 
nave 
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endowed by the State in Ireland there 
are only about 278 Roman Catholics. 
And remember that this is in a country 
where considerably more than 3,000,000 
Roman Catho- 
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of the population are 
lics. Remember, too, that of late years 
the prosperity of the middle classes has 
considerably increased, and the most 
strenuous efforts have been made in 
favour of education. Some Catholic 
schools have attained considerable emi- 
Between 8,000 and 9,000 pupils, 
most of them being Catholics, pass an- 
nually through the examinations of the 


nence. 


intermediate education, and it has 
becn truly said that one of the 
main objects of that education is 
to prepare students for University 


education. Can anyone honestly say that 
such a state of things is satisfactory, or 
even tolerable? English Members hardly 
realise the state of education in Ireland. 


We have had an_ excellent = sys- 
tem of national education since 
1834, and the result is that at the 


last General Election one out of every 
five electors professed to be unable to 
read the name of the candidate on the 
ballot paper. We have an excellent sys- 
tem of colleges and universities, yet, out 
of 3,250,000 Roman Catholics, we have 
not more than 300 Roman Catholic stu- 
dents in colleges endowed by the State. 
What is the reason of this? It has been 
said, again and again, it is due to the 
priests and the attitude they have taken 
up. This is perfectly true, but it is no 
real answer. The true question is, what 
do the laity wish? You are dealing with 
a country where an independent lay pub. 
lic opinion among Roman Catholics on 
matters of education can scarcely be said 
to exist. The laity follow, as a matter 
of the orders which 
are issued by their priests. | What the 
priests think the laity think. 
Could there be a greater absurdity than 
for the Liberation Society to say that 
the true settlement of Irish University 
education is to make it, if possible, more 
unsectarian and secular than at present, 


conscience, 
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when its unsectarianism is the very 
reason why the immense majority 


ot Roman Catholics of the upper and 
middle classes refuse to have anything 
to do with it? It may be said that there 
is the Royal University, but that is 
merely an examining body, and I think 
we all agree that an examining body is 
not sufficient for a University education. 
Of those who go to it, a large proportion 
come from colleges unendowed by the 
State, and they have to compete with 
pupils from endowed colleges. I think, 
Sir, that the grounds I have laid down 
will be sufficient to show what my vievs 
on this subject of University education 
are. I have not the least desire to see in- 
creased denominational education, if ‘t 
is possible to avoid it, but I am con- 
vinced that it is our duty to enable the 
Roman Catholic students to compete in 
all respects with their Protestant country- 
men on an equal footing. The best solu- 
tion would be the appointment of pro- 
fessors to teach Catholic theology and 
ecclesiastical history to students of their 
own creed in the existing Universities, 
allowing those students in all other 
branches to compete freely with their 
Protestant fellows; but it is per 
fectly clear, I am afraid, that this 
solution will not be accepted by the 
Roman Catholics. They would rather 
shut themselves out altogether from Uni- 
versity education than accept such a 
scheme. While this is the case, there is 
a great evil to be remedied. It is a 
great evil for a country that one large 
section of the people are debarred by 
conscientious motives from having that 
University education which they ought to 
have. But there is another aspect to the 
question. 
which have been made by some of the 
Roman Catholic prelates that they pro- 
pose, if a Catholic University is estab- 
lished, to send to it the candidates for 
the priesthood. The importance of such 
a step could hardly be exaggerated. The 
importance of giving a University educa 
tion to the Irish priests was brought 
forward very prominently in the last 
[Seventh Day. 


I observe from the speeches 
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a Provost 
and one of the best 
He wished to have 
free diocesan schools for the benefit of 
Catholic 
Catholic 


century by Hely Hutchinson, 
oi Trinity College, 
statesmen of Ireland. 


and 
as well as a Protestant Divinity 


Divinity students ; a 


School in Trinity College. He main- 
tained— 
“That it was a matter of the very first 


political importance that the Catholic priest- 
hood should receive the best possible eduertion 
at home, and that they should not be educated 
altogether apart from their fellow-countrymen. 
He wished that a Divinity Professor should be 
appointed in Trinity College, Dublin, to super- 
intend their religious education, though in 
secular education they should all go to examina 
tion together.” 


Well, Sir, 
carried out. 


unfortunately this was not 
The great French war came, 
and it became impossible for the Roman 
Catholics to educated as they had 
been previously on the Continent. And 
in 1795 the Irish Parliament established 
Maynooth. It however, 
that original May- 
nooth was not intended to be exclusively 
ecclesiastical, but the provision was made 
that Catholic lay students should be 
admitted into it. It was by the influence 
of Archbishop Troy that this conception 
was abandoned. 


be 


is remarkable, 


in its constitution 


It is also a remarkable 
fact that a powerful protest against two 
features in the new college was presented 
in the form of a petition by Roman 
Catholic laymen to the Irish Parliament. 
It was presented by Henry Grattan, who 
more than any other man represented 
lay Catholic opinion in Ireland. The 
petitioners asked that— 


“As the full and free development of the 
human faculties and the formation of a vir- 


tuous character is the general end of educa- 
tion,” 


it should be as little shackled as possible ; 
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and that all posts of honour, power, and 
emolument the 
be open 

given, as in Trinity 


in new should 
to 


College, as the result 


college 


thrown competition, and 


of a free examination. Their third de- 


Mr. Lecky. 
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mand is so remarkable that I will give 
it in their own words. They state— 

“That the exclusion of persons pro- 
fessing the Protestant religion, or whose 
father. professes the Protestant religion, ap- 


pears to the petitioners to be highly inexpe- 
dient, inasmuch as it tends to perpetuate that 
line of separation between His Majesty's sub- 
jects of different religions, which the peti- 
tioners do humbly conceive it is the interest 
of the country to obliterate; and the peti- 
tioners submit that if the youth of both re- 
ligions were instructed together in those 
branches of classical education which are the 
same for all, their peculiar tenets would in «li 
probability be no hindrance hereafter to 
friendly and liberal intercourse through life. 
That the petitioners having, in common wit! 
the rest of their brethren the Catholics of Ire- 
land, received as one of the most important 
and acceptable benefits bestowed on them by 
His Majesty and the Legislature, the permis- 
sion of having their youth educated along with 
the Protestant youth of the kingdom, in the 
University of Dublin, and experience having 
fully demonstrated the wisdom and utility of 
that permission, petitioners see with deep 
concern the principle of separation and exclu- 
sion, they hoped removed for ever, now likely 
to be revived and re-enacted, and therefore 
pray the House mav be pleased to take the 
premises into consideration, and so to alter 
and modify those parts of the said Bill as to 
obviate and remove the manifold evils and 
inconveniences which the petitioners apprehend 
must arise from the Bill passing in its pre- 
sent state.” 


w 


Unfortunately, Sir, this Catholic protest 
did not bear fruit. It was contended 
that the Catholic priesthood, with their 
celibacy and their Confession, must be 
educated entirely apart from laymen. ly 
1845, when the Maynooth grant was in- 
creased, and made permanent, Shiel de- 
fended this thesis in a speech of great 
brilliancy. But if, even at this later 
day, prelates are prepared to give the 
priesthood, in common with laymen, a 
higher University edueation, great good 
would result, and I, for my part, ear- 
nestly hope that the Government will see 
their way to do whet they can to assist 
I know that, from a_ political 
point of view, it is a Measure of doubtful 
expediency. Many votes will no doubt 
those who are looking at the 


them. 


be lost; 
question merely from a Party point of 
view will say that it is much better left 
and it is not probable that the 
Ministry, if it takes up this question, 
will receive any 


alone, 


gratitude from their 
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political opponents in this House ; but I 
thoroughly believe that in carrying out 
this policy they will find that they are 
satisfying the wishes and representing 
the opinions of moderate men on both 
sides of this House. They will remove 
one of the few real grievances still re- 
maining in Ireland, and will undoubtedly 
in that way strengthen their position 
If they can 
succeed in raising the level of lay educa- 


as a Unionist Government. 


tion, and, what is of still more import- 
ance, of clerical education, they will do 
a great deal to ameliorate public opinion 
in Ireland ; and although they may meet 
with many 
pointments, I am inclined to think that, 
in the long 


obstacles and many disap- 


run, even from the point of 
view of mere Party, the policy which is 
most just will prove to be most expedient. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, Man- 


chester, E.):As the House is aware, I 


have often had the honour of 
addressing it on this subject, and 
though there is no subject of 


current political interest upon which i 
feel more deeply, and on which I more 
desire to please friend and foe alike, of the 
merits of the policy to which I myself 
am so deeply committed, yet I have 
urged the arguments—the main argu- 
ments which seem to me to be relevant to 
the case so often brought to the attention 
of the House, that it would not be ex- 
pected or desired of me. that I should 
make any long address, or spend any 
great period of time this evening upon 
Now, Sir, the Mover of the 
Amendment from one point of view, and 
my hon. Friends the Member for Thirsk 
Division of Yorkshire and the 


the subject. 


Member 
for North Armagh from another point 
of view, have dwelt at some length upon 
the history of this question, and my hon. 


Friends who spoke from this side of the | 


House have charged the Roman Catholic 
Episcopacy in Ireland with having, in 


the past, neglected to use that educa- 
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placed at their disposal. Sir, I am not 
prepared to defend the action of the 


Irish Episcopacy in the 50 years or 


so during which this controversy has 
lasted. I am not prepared to say that 


they have not made grave mistakes. I 
am not prepared to say that they have, 
in a spirit of reasonable compromise, 
always done their best to take advantaze 
of what Parliament has done or intended 
to do for them, but I would point out 
to the House, that the question, after 
all, is not an historical question, that 
we have not got to deal with what might 
have been done 20, 30, 40, or 50 vears 
ago—all we have got to deal with now is 
the question of what the present moment 
in the of 2 
fair solution of this ancient and thorny 


may give us shape 


controversy. Before, however, I dismiss 
absolutely this side of the question, let 
me point out to the House one thing 
the Roman Catholic Episcopacy might 
have done, no doubt, which would have 
fitted in at the same time with the theories 
of my hon. Friends, however much they 
of the 
policy if it were brought to its legitimate 
The Roman Catholic Episcopacy 
might have set themselves to work in 
the year 1872 


might have disliked the result 


issue. 
to capture Trinity Cok 


They might have said te 
the Government— 


lege, Dublin. 


“This is the main educational institution in 
Treland. It is open to members of all creeds. 
‘The majority of the Irish people belong to the 
Roman Catholic religion. Do your best, by 
appointing a Roman Catholic head to Trinity 
College, so as to make that great educationat 
institution to meet with the views of the great 
majority of the people of Ireland; and we, on 
our side, the Irish Episcopacy, will do our 
best to encourage our Roman Catholic youth 
to go to Trinity College” ; 


and had they followed out that policy, 
which is exactly the policy my hon. 
the Member for Thirsk 
desires them to follow, and which my gal- 
lant Friend the Member for North Ar- 
mach to do, I think it 


Friend hon. 


wished them 


}is not impossible that at this moment 


the majority of the students in Trinity 


tional machinery which Parliament has} College would have been Roman Catholics, 
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and that a large portion of the educa- 
tional machinery would now have been 
in the hands, not of the Protestant, but 
of the Catholic members. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And two Catholic 
Members in the House. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That is the result which 
would follow if those who guide 


Roman Catholic opinion in Ireland had 
been prepared to carry it out. Would 
my hon. Friends have regarded that re- 
sult with satisfaction? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Hear! hear! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have no hesitation in 
saying that I should have regarded 


it with profound dissatisfaction. Trinity 


College has a great history behind 
it—a history up till 1873 neces- 
sarily, and by the very operation 


of the law a Protestant history, and sub- 
sequent to 1873 a history practically 
modified by previous traditions. I think 
Trinity College has, with admirable libe- 
rality, done its best to throw open its 
educational advantages to every class of 
the community. Well, Sir, I frequently 
say that I should regret to see, as the 
result of any of the forces existing ir. Ire- 
land, a change effected in the present re- 
lations of Trinity College, Dublin, to the 
religious denomination prevailing there 
now. I should regard it with profound 
distaste—with much more than distaste 
—with alarm; and, if I may say s0, 
with horror. It would be a revolution 
which would transfer the traditions of 
that ancient iAstitution into an entirely 
new set of traditions, and oblige it to 
carry out educational work with regard 
to classes entirely different to those 
which it does at the present moment. 
But if this House and the country are 
successfully persuaded that the institu- 
tions now existing in Ireland for higher 
education. are the only ones which ought 
to exist, that they are amply sufficient 
for every purpose, and competent to dea! 
with every class of the community what- 
ever its religion may be, then, Sir, it 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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appears to me that the time may come 
when the Irish Episcopacy may accom- 
modate themselves to the new position, 
and that, possibly, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, may be transferred by a natural, 
but nevertheless revolutionary, procedure 
from their present position to one en- 
tirely different. This. my hon. Friends 
would be the first to regret. But, Sir, 
then they would say that this was impro- 
bable. They would say that the Irish 
Episcopacy, and the leaders of Roman 
Catholic opinion, are committed to a dif- 
ferent theory. That is so, and are they 
to blame? You say to them— 


“Trinity College, Dublin, is open to all the 
world ; Queen’s College, Belfast, is open to all 
the world. Why do not the Roman Catholics 
take advantage of these educational oppor- 


tunities?” 

Is it not evident that before the number 
of Roman Catholics in these two educa- 
tional institutions could be so great as 
to modify their existing character as 
great teaching centres. many years would 
be spent, during which the Roman Catho- 
lic students would be in a very small 
minority, and would be placed under the 
care and tuition, in the main, of persons 
fundamentally differing from them in 
religious doctrine? And for that reason 
alone the process which I have described 
has possibly never been adopted by the 
leaders of Roman Catholic opinion in 
Ireland. They have shrunk from the 
result which they might desire on other 
grounds, because they did not choose to go 
through the necessary preliminary of en- 
couraging their youth to attend these 
places of education under circumstances 
which would leave them in a very small 


minority, both among teachers and 
taught. Sir, I have no more to say 


about the historical aspect of this ques- 
tion, but I have something to say with 
regard to a fallacy which appears to me 
to have run through every single speech 
which I have heard delivered in favour of 
the existing system in Ireland, and, I 
may add, a fallacy running even through 
| the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Trinity College, Dublin, 








| 
' 
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whose views agree substantially with 
those which I have so often impressed 
upon the attention of the House. All 
these gentlemen talked as if the practi- 
cal proposal now before us was to 
establish a denominational University. 
That fallacy occurred with great fre- 
quency in the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
Thirsk Division of Yorkshire, and it 
occurred with not less frequency in the 
speech of my hon. and _ gallant 
Friend the Member for North 
Armagh, and my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Trinity College, Dublin, also 
made the same mistake. Well, it is true 
that denominational education is at this 
present moment in force in Ireland, and, 
as a matter of fact, in England too. As 
I have said, it is true that denominational 
education is in force in Ireland. The pro- 
position before us is not to add to the 


denominational institutions of the 
country, but to do something quite 


different. What have you at this moment 
in the shape of denominational educa- 
tional machinery in Ireland? In the 
first place, practically the whole—three- 
fourths of the whole—of the elementary 
schools of the country are denomina- 
tional. I know that, technically, the 
system is described as non-denomina- 
tional, but everybody who knows any- 
thing about the actual working of these 
schools, knows that in nine-tenths of the 
cases the of the school—the 
man who appoints the schoolmaster and 
controls the school’s administration—is 
either a priest, a clergyman, or a minis- 
ter. But I am not going beyond the 
strict bounds of the case when I say that 
elementary education in Ireland is de 
nominational. In addition to that you 
have Maynooth, which is a denomina- 
tional surely, if anything 
ever was denominational. In addition 
to that, you have your system of indus- 
trial schools, which are thoroughly de- 
nominational, and are supported practi- 
cally entirely out of the money of the 
tax-payers; £100,000 a year for de- 
nominational education of the most rigid 


manager 


institution 
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kind, and avowedly for that purpose, 
without even the thin disguise which 
covers our ordinary system of elementary 
education in that country; and in addi- 
tion to that, there are Roman Catholic 
and Protestant training colleges in Ire- 
land, in which not even the contributions 
from five sources required in England 
for a training college is exacted from 
the Irish public. In Ireland, at this 
present moment, in addition to May- 
nooth, you educate, at the public ex- 
pense, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
teachers. You pay every shilling which 
is required to give them a denomfha- 
tional training, and the most denomina- 
tional training that you can well con- 
ceive. Well, Sir, my hon. and gallant 
Friend said that Union or the Unionist 
Party—I did not quite catch which— 
would come to an end if the system of 
denominational education was once re- 
cognised by the Government. Sir, the 
system of denominational education is 
recognised in every corner of the educa- 
tional system in Ireland. You may re- 
gret it—from many points of view I 
it—but it been forced 
successive Parliaments, it has 
upon Govern- 
and 


Gracious Speech. 


regret has 
upon 
been forced 
ments, 


all 


the necessities 


successive 
of all 
who, by a of 
of this question as it 
now exists in Ireland, are competent to 
speak upon the subject, and I venture 
to say that no man would ever be found 
to get up from this Bench, whatever 
Party may be in power 


by men parties 


opinions, study 





if he were sup- 
ported by the most extreme Protestant 
majority you can imagine, whether it 
were Liberal or Conservative—and dare 
to suggest that this denominational 
machinery should be brought to a sum- 
mary conclusion. Therefore. my hon. 
Friend. would have nothing whatever to 
say, on the grounds of general principle, 
general policy, and general consistency, 
if the proposal before us was to add to 
these numerous denominational bodies 
one additional one to deal with education 
from a denominational point of view. 


[Seventh Day. 
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As a matter of fact, the proposal is not 
to add another educational institution to 
the educational institutions of the coun- 
try. that my 
Friend can have listened with the atten- 


I cannot conceive hon. 


tion which it deserved to the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Mayo, or, I 
should say, to the extracts from the pro- 
nouncement made by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops. They stated explicitly that, so 
far as they could speak for Roman Catho- 
lic opinion in Ireland, they would be 
content that any new educational institu- 
tion in that country should be placed 
under the 
and no less than now exist in the Uni- 
versities of England and Scotland. I put 
this dilemma to Is 
Trinity College, a denomina- 
If they think 
it is a denominational institution, how 
is it consistent with their doctrine to get 
up 
education Ireland as_ they 
If, on the other hand, Trinity College, 
Dublin, is not a denominational institu- 


same limitations—no more 


my hon. Friends. 
Dublin, 


tional institution or not? 


denominational 
have? 


and denounce 


in 


tion, how can they get up in this House 
and denounce any new College or Univer- 
sity for higher education in Ireland be- 
cause it is to be denominational, when 
they know there is no suggestion what- 
ever, even from those who speak for the 
Irish Episcopacy, to found any College 
or University that should not be under 
the same limitations in regard to reli- 
gion as obtain at Trinity College? 

Mr. J. C. WILLIAMS (Notts, Mans- 
field): Would that make it a Catholic 
University ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or 
SURY: The 


Gentleman is a 


TREA- 
the 
pertinent 


THE 
of 
perfect ly 


question hon. 
one, and [ will proceed to answer it. The 
House must have noticed, in the course 
of this Debate, that the words sectarian 


and denominational have been used am- | 
biguously throughout the whole discus- | 


sion. 
An be 
open to men of every religion, or to men 


ferent ways. institution may 


of no religion, upon equal terms, but 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Answer to Her 
that institution may, nevertheless, have 
its prevailing tone Nonconformist, Angli- 
can, Roman Catholic, or Infidel, if you 
like. Is that sectarian or unsectarian ? 


Mr. J. C. WILLIAMS: Is it Catholic? 


Tue FIRST LORD TREA- 
SURY: I four 
alternatives. 


OF 
say there 
If the prevailing tone of 


THE 
are 


that University or College is Roman 
Catholic, then I distinctly understand 
the views of the leaders of Roman Catho- 
lic opinion in Ireland to be that they will 
gladly accept such an institution if it is 
There 


time when they contended for a denomi- 


placed at their disposal. was @ 
national institution in the other and more 
technical sense, when they contended for 
an institution which should not only be 
Catholic the that 
College is Protestant, or that 


Roman in sense 
Trinity 
Belfast, 


testant, 


Cambridge, or Oxford are Pro- 


but when they desired an insti- 
tution fenced round in favour of Roman 
Catholics, as Oxford and Cambridge were 
before the of the Test Acts. 
If that claim adhered to, it 


would have been open to my hon. and 


abolition 
had been 


gallant Friend to say that it was pro- 
posed to increase the number of strictly 
denominational institutions in Ireland. 
But the of Catholic 


opinion in Ireland have receded from that 


leaders Roman 





They have been used in two dif- | 


wf 
wrong by those who are entitled to speak 
this House of 
view—and they no longer ask that the 
College or the University which I for 
one desire to see established, should be 
fenced round with any technical limita- 
tions which would prevent Protestants, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, men of no re- 
ligion, or men of any religion, from get- 
ting the full advantage of every endow- 
|ment, scholarship, or fellowship which will 
be founded by money voted to that in- 
stitution by the liberality of Parliament. 
Of course, it 


position—I shall be corrected am 


in from their point 





is the essence of the case 
that the College or University should be: 
| founded upon such lines as would make 
jit Roman Catholic in the that 
Trinity College is Protestant. That you 


sense 


| 
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must do, or you fail in your policy. But, 
if that is clear on the one side, it is also 
clear, on the other, that when you have 
established that general atmosphere of 
Roman Catholicism which corresponds 
to the general atmosphere of Protestant- 
ism which prevails in Belfast and Trinity 
College, every single endowment must be 
open to all creeds alike, and the best 
men may go in and win as they can now 
do at Trinity College and Belfast. Is it 
not evident that the speeches of my hon. 
Friends behind me have been directed to 
a proposal which is not now before the 
House or the country! The proposal 
before us is quite a different one, and I 
do not believe it is possible to find an 
argument by which anybody in this 
House can seriously think that proposal 
can be met. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON: Will my 


right hon. Friend say what is the pro- 
posal before the country? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am very sorry to have been 
so obscure, but for ten minutes 


past I have been endeavouring to explain 
it. The proposal which I understand the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Party in 
ireland now say they will be content 
with, and which would meet the difficulty 
of providing higher education for a majo- 
rity of the Irish population, is a proposal 
which would not fence round the endow- 
ments given to any institution provided 
in Ireland with more limitations 
than at present exist in Trinity College, 
Dublin. clear and 
definite proposal which I thought would 
have commended itself to my hon. and 
gallant Friend. 


any 


That, surely, is a 


> 
\. 


Mr. I W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth): Is it adopted by the Govern- 


ment? 

Tus FIRST LORD THE TREA- 
SURY: [am endeavouring to give my 
to the I 


occasions before, wii 


OF 


views House, as have done 


on imany h per- 
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Gracious Speech. 
fect frankness, and without any arriére 
pensée, and, certainly, with no idea of 
making political capital out of them. 
I do not wish to divert the atten- 
tion of the House to my personal 
position in the matter at all, 
but I think there are two great reasons 
which ought to influence at all events 
every Gentleman sitting upon this side of 
the House. The first of these two reasons 
is interesting in the cause of higher edu- 
cation in Ireland. And observe one aspect 
of the case which has not been referred to 
in this Debate. At the present moment 
the inability under which we have 
hitherto laboured in dealing with this 
Catholic education 
absolutely blocks the way to any im- 


question of Roman 


provement in University education, 
whether it be Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant. For my part, when I was Chief 
Secretary for and 
pressing needs of the Queen’s College, at 


Ireland, the great 
Belfast, were brought before me in my 
official capacity, and I feel certain that 
the matter has been pressed upon. the 
present Chief Secretary. 
for the any 
decency, to come to the House and sug- 
gest that more money 


How is it pos- 
sible Government, with 
should be spent 
on the Queen’s College, while the claims 
of the Roman Catholic majority in Ire- 
land receive at all? 
You can do nothing. Trinity College has 
got endowments which, I hope, are ade- 


no consideration 


quate to its needs, and is carrying on its 
work unimpeded; but no 
can do anything for Belfast until some 
general solution of this Irish University 


Government 


I believe 
myself that a country gains more by its 


question has been arrived at. 


higher education than it does by its ele- 
that elemen- 
tary education may in some sense be said 
to derive its chief utility from the fact 
that it enables people to the 
of higher That 
1 view that may not be generally 


education, and 


obtain 
advantages education. 
is ¢ 
shared, or in which all may not agree with 
t interest 
in this question for many years, and my 
to I have 

[Seve nth Day. 


me, but I have taken a gren 


view is one which come 
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Address in 


deliberately after many years. There- 
fore, it fills me with dismay to find that 
this House, and this country, are pre- 
pared to tamely acquiesce in a condition 
of things which practically and sub- 
stantially deprives two-thirds of the 
population of Ireland of those higher 
educational advantages which it is in our 
power to bestow. That brings me to the 
second reason, which, I think, ought to 
appeal to my hon. Friends on this side 
of the House. I cannot conceive 
how any Unionist is to defend Unionism 
thoroughly, and in all its aspects, if he 
refuses to consider the petition earnestly 
put before us by representatives of the 
Roman Catholic body in Ireland. We 
claim, and, I think, in the main justly, 
that we are not only as capable of legis- 
lating for Ireland in a spirit of equity 
and justice, but more capable than an 
Irish Legislature could be, that country 
being torn, as it is, by contending fac- 
tions. But, while I hold that principle 
as regards the great body of questions 
with which this House has to deal, I am 
forced, reluctantly and with grief, to 
admit that there is one question vital to 
any healthy society, a question of enor- 
mous importance—an importance which 
is being daily more recognised in every 
civilised community throughout the world 
—which, on our own confession, we are 
unable to deal with. I cannot by any 
authority which I can wield, solve that 
question unless I have behind me the 
opinion of those with whom I act, the 
Party to which I belong. But what a 
condemnation of that Party it is that 
they cannot deal with this question! 
How are we to meet our critics when 
they ask us what becomes of our claims 
as Unionists to deal with the necessities 
of Ireland! For my part, if my hon. 
Friends will supply me with an answer to 
that question, if they will tell me further 
what I have to say to an Irishman who 
asks me whether I would send a youth. 
for whose education I was responsible. to 
a University Catholic, in the sense that 
[Trinity College is Protestant, and if I 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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have to reply—as I certainly should reply, 
in common with nine-tenths of those who 
now listen to me—that I should not send 
him, and if I further ask how he could 
expect an Irishman to do that for his 
children which are are not prepared to do 
for ours, then I confess that my own 
ingenuity has hitherto utterly failed to 
provide me with an answer to that ques- 
tion. If my right hon. Friends, differ- 
ing from the policy which, with all the 
earnestness I can command, I thus re- 
commend to the House, can supply that 
answer, then I admit, as I have never 
yet been forced to admit, that they stand 
upon strong ground. But I have no hope 
that they will be able to answer that 
question, and till that answer is given 
I shall feel myself bound. on every occa- 
sion and by every method in my power 
to do my best to convince my country- 
men on this side of St. George’s Channel 
as well as the great body of 
the Protestants who have done 
so much for’ Ireland on _ the 
other side of the Channel, that 
they are bound to throw aside, once 
and for all, the remnant of any ancient 
prejudices upon this subject; and that, 
while the spokesmen of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland have come forward 
and deliberately stated that they ask for 
nothing in the way of legislative protec- 
tion for their creed, which is not guar- 
anteed at Oxford or Cambridge, Trinity 
College Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, or St. Andrews—when they 
come forward with that modest demand, 
I earnestly press upon my hon. Friends 
the necessity of not committing them- 
selves to any doctrine opposed to that, 
but of doing their best, with impartiality 
and consideration, for those who differ 
from them, to help us to settle, once 
for all, the solitary outstanding grievance 
of the Irish people, and to bring to an 
end, at once and for ever, not, indeed, 
the political differences which separate 
us, and which have another and a differ- 
ent origin, but to bring to an end one 
of those controversies which is the more 


Answer to Her 
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bitter to us, because I am convinced that 
in their hearts they know they have no 
answer to my arguments. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I will not attempt to go minutely or 
elaborately into any criticism of the 
subject which the right hon. Gentleman 
has just made. It is one that calls for 
much more consideration than even the 
most powerful intellect in this House 
can give on the spur of the moment. I 
think I may be permitted to say that I 
have heard more luminous and definite 
statements made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It may be through general intel- 
lectual defect on my part, or possibly 
because I am more stupid at this present 
moment than is my normal condition, 
but I must say that it strikes me that 
there is a vagueness and inconclusiveness 
about the right hon. Gentleman’s endea- 
vour to foreshadow what there was in 
his mind that makes it at this moment 
appear that there might possibly be more 
in his mind than he told us in the short 
time he occupied the House. I notice, 
however, what seemed to me to be an 
inconsistency between the introductory 
and final statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He told us, I think, that 
there was practically no such thing as 
undenominational education in Ireland. 
It may be, in theory, that the mode of its 
practical management was such that it 
was sectarian and denominational. Tue 
mode of management which he speaks 
of was the management, I think, of the 
clergy, the management of the priests, 
the management of the ministers, or 
whatever specific name may attach to the 
different varieties of the clerical element 
in Ireland. I think it is a most 
reasonable demand that has _ been 
made on the part of my hon. Friend 
behind me, who is deeply interested in 
such questions, to know what was to be 
the species of management of the new 
University which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has in view. If the governing body 
is to be of such a nature that it will 
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convert the new Universities into Roman 
Catholic institutions, then J fall back 
upon the phrase which my hon. Friend 
below the Gangway used this afternoon, 
namely, that the Irish Roman Catholic 
College will be a denominational and sec- 
tarian institution. The very complaint 
that I have to make about Trinity Col- 
lege is that it is of a practically sectarian 
and denominational character. If this 
new University is to be a practical re- 
production of Trinity College, then, I 
think, the country is now face to face 
with a distinct proposal on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman for starting a 
Catholic and sectarian institution. I do 
not think the mere fact that he has said 
a number of prizes would be open to any- 
one who came to seek them. makes any 
material alteration in the situation. He 
told us himself that he would not send 
any youth in whom he was interested to 
be instructed in the so far undenomina- 
tional institution which he has projected, 
and which he is to carry forward at some 
time or other. At the present moment 
I can come to no other conclusion than 
this—that what we have to consider 
really is the proposal to add to the num- 
ber of sectarian and denominational 
educational institutions in Ireland I 
wish to ask the attention of the House to 
one or two words that I have to say in 
reply to the challenge of some of us 
Members above the Gangway from Mem- 
from below the Gangway. The 
Mover of the Amendment challenged, as I 
understood, certain English and Scotch 
Radicals to vote against this Amendment 
in view of certain conduct of which they 
had been either guilty or deserving of 
condemnation in regard to the discussion 
of Irish matters in previous years. No 
English or Scotch Radical, as far as I 
know, has hitherto had an opportunity 
of joining in this Debate, and as I myself 
happen to be—at least, I profess to be— 
a Radical, according to the best definition 
of it, I, without any doubt or hesitation, 
intend to vote against the Amendment 
proposed by the Member for East Mayo. 
I would like the opportunity of clearing 


[Seventh Day. 


bers 





$35 Moncy-lending 
my position, so far as I am able to make 
it clear, and I request the indulgence of 
the House while I do so. I shall not 


trespass upon any favour the House may | 


extend to me in any statement that I 
make. 


The hon. Member was speaking at half 
past five o’clock when, by the Rules of 
the House, the Debate stood adjourned. 


NEW BILLS. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Endowed Schools Acts, 
1869 to 1889, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brynmor Jones, Mr. Alfred ‘Thomas, Mr. 
Humphreys-Owen, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and Mr. 
Herbert Roberts. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Weights 
to be brought in by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Sir John Leng, Mr. Rankin, and Mr. Philip 
Stanhope. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

Bill to amend the Law relating to Weights 
and Measures, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bousfield and Mr. Parkes. 


CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS, 


Bill to amend the Law relating to patent 
and proprietary Chemical Compounds, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wootton Tsaacson, 
Major Rasch, Mr. Humphreys Owen, Mr. J. 
Howard, Sir Edward Gourley, Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, and Mr. W. Ambrose. 


CHURCH TRANSFER. 


Bill to amend the Law of the Transfer of 
Church Patronage, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton, and Colonel Williams. 


PATRONAGE 


LNDOWED ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


“To amend the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869 
t» 1889,” presented, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Wednesday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 81.] 


Mr. 2. Wallace. 
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REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 
“For the Registration of Firms,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a second 


| time upon Wednesday, 2nd March, and to be 


printed. [Bill 82.] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 


“To amend the Law relating to Weights 
Church Patronage,” presented, and read the 
time ; to be read a second time upon Thursday, 


3rd March, and to be printed. [Bill 83.] 


CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS BILL. 


“To amend the Law relating to patent and 
proprietary Chemical Compounds,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be printed. 


[Bill 84.] 


CHURCH PATRONAGE TRANSFER BILL. 


“To amend the Law of the Transfer cf 
Church Patronage,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 2nd March, and to be printed. 
[Bill 85.] 


MONEY LENDING: 
COMMITTEE. 
Select Committee appointed to inquire 


SELECT 


into the alleged evils attendant upon the 
system of money-lending by professional 
money-lenders, at high rates of interest, 
or under oppressive conditions as to re- 
payment, and to report thereon. 


The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of,—Mr. Ascroft, Mr. Thomas Bay- 
ley, Mr. Caldwell, Captain Chaloner, Mr. 
Garfit, Mr. W. Hazell, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. A. K. Loyd, Dr. 
M‘Donnell, Mr. Price, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Mr. Warr, Mr. George Whiteley, and Mr. 
Yerburgh. 

Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 


records. 


Ordered, That five be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 
Adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Six of the 
clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 17th February 1898. 


Their Lordships met at a quarter past 
four o'clock. 


NEW PEER. 

Sir William Waliace Hozier, baronet, 
having been created Baron Newlands of 
Newlands and Barrowfield in the county 
of the city of Glasgow, and of Mauldslie 
Castle in the county of Lanark—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Sheringham and Beeston Protection 
Bill [n.1.]; Todmorden Corporation 
Water Bill [1.u.]. Presented and read a 
first time. 


Bideford and Clovelly 
lu.t.] Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway Company Bill [1.1]. 
Presented ; read first time; and referred 
to the Examiners. 


Railway Bill 


Dundee Suburban Railway (Extension 
of Time) Bill [u.u.]. Referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE ACT (1877) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hatszvry): My Lords, T beg to pre- 
sent a Bill to amend the Public Record 
Office Act, 1877, and ask your Lordships 
to give it a First Reading. 


Yead 14. 
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EILL TO AMEND THE LAW OF BAIL. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 

Lords, I beg to introduce a Bill to amend 

the law with respect to bail, and ask your 

Lordships to give it a First Reading. 


Bounties. 


Read 1°. 


MILITIA STRENGTH. 

*Tug Earn WEMYSS anp MARCH: 
There is a notice standing in my name on 
the Paper for to-morrow with reference to 
the Militia. 
that the 
be best 


I have reason to believe 
end I have in view will 
met by not bringing that 
subject forward in the form of a specific 
Resolution, but by calling attention to 
the matter, which I purpose doing 
instead. The essential parts of the 
Resolution refer to the importance of 
maintaining the Militia at its established 
strength. Instead of a formal Resolution, 
I shall call attention to the subject. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAYS. 

THe Lorp ArcupisHop oF CANTER- 
RURY: My Lords, I beg to present to 
your Lordships a petition of a public 
meeting in Harlesden against the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on Sundays. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

*Lorp STANMORE: I rise, my Lords, 
to move for copies of any correspondence ° 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Belgium, relative to 
the meeting of a Conference on the sub 
My Lords, in 
moving the Motion which stands in my 


ject of sugar bounties. 


name this evening, I wish, in the first 
place, to disclaim any premature curiesits 
to know the intentions of Her Maj: stv’s 
Government. I have not the smallest in 
tention to inquire what is the nature of 
the pecuniary assistance which Her 
Majesty’s Government is disposed t» 


3 3 
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advance to the Sugar Colonies, and I do 
not intend to make that inquiry for two 
reasons, which appear to me very suf- 
ficient. The first is that it is only 
natural, and indeed right, that the 
Government shouid desire not to make 
any disclosure of what their intentions 
are until the time comes for their pro- 
posing them to the House of Commons 
with the other financial Measures; and 
the other reason, if somewhat less argu- 
mentative, is, I venture to think, equally 
conclusive. It is this: that nowever per- 
sistent my inquiries might be, or how- 
ever fluent and persuasive the language 
in which they were put, instead of being 
much the reverse, I am sure my novle 
Friend at the head of the Government 
would not tell me. I wish also to dis- 
claim any intention of making any in- 
quiry as to the nature of the instructions 
which may be given to those who may 
be charged with the conduct of the re- 
presentation of England at this Confer- 
ence, if it takes place. I am content to 
rest them in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. What I do ask for are Papers 
which shall give us some official infor- 
mation of that which we have all heard 
privately—namely, whether an invitation 
has been given to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to enter into a Conference on this 
subject, and, if so, what are the terms 
of that invitation, and the terms of the 
answer which has been given to it? That 
is my Motion. I have been told, I do 
not know with what truth, that, besides 
that invitation and that answer, Her 
Majesty’s Government previously put for- 
ward an invitation for a similar Con- 
ference. I do not know whether that is 
true or not, but, if it is true, nerhaps my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment will not object to that being in- 
cluded in the Papers. The terms of it 
may be of impértance. That is the scope 
of my Motion, and I am not sure that 
I should have made it at so early a period 
in the Session had it not been that I 
have been requested, on behalf of a very 
large number of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
the West Indies and in Mauritius, to take 
the very earliest possible moment for 
expressing publicly in this House the 
gratitude which they all feel to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the expression 
of sympathy which they have used with 
regard to the hardships of the Suger 
Cclonies, and for the promise of aid 


Lord Stanmore. 
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which they have given; but, at the same 
time, I am bound to add that, with 


that expression of gratitude and 
thankfulness, which is perfectly sincere, 
they all universally expressed their 


opinion—an opinion which I confess 1 
share—that no doles, however lavish, no 
grant, however generous, can effect more 
than a temporary termination of the 
suffering they undergo. It will be suffi- 
cient to tide over the period of change 
from the one industry to the other, but 
as a permanent cure it will be totally 
useless. They almost all agree in their 
one panacea. Rightly or wrongly they 
all regard the abolition of foreign boun- 
ties on sugar as the only measure which 
is likely to do them good. As to how 
that may best be brought about, this 
is not the time for discussion ; other op- 
portunities will come up for its discus- 
sion. I do not intend to enter upon that 
subject now, nor is it of much importance 
to me. If the bounties be got rid of | 
do not suppose any one of those con- 
cerned much cares how it will be effected. 
We have the assurance of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies that the Govern- 
ment will not allow the West Indies 
to be ruined, and, therefore, we presume 
they will take what they consider the 
most effectual means to bring about this 
result. But before I sit down there is 
one thing which I do wish, if possible, to 
impress upon your Lordships—-I would 
say to impress upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, but I think Her Majesty’s 
Government is fully aware of the fact at. 
present—it is this: that all-important 
as the economic aspect of this questicn 
is, that is not its only aspect, and per- 
haps it is that aspect which has had given 
to it even more than its fair share of 
consideration. I wish to urge you all 
to take into consideration the political 
and social aspects of this question, as- 
pects which are of the highest impor- 
tance, and of equal importance to the 
economic aspect. What is the language 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners? You 
may be quite sure that their lan- 
guage is guarded, careful, cool, judicious, 
there is nothing rhetorical or ex- 
aggerated about it; but if you 
look at their Report it practically 
tells you that if the sugar indus- 
try of the West Indies is destroyed be- 
fore any other industry takes its place, 
the consequences will be not only to ruin 
all those who cre immediately interested, 
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but to ruin all those who depend upon 
them—the ruin not only of rich men and 
planters, but of the labouring class as 
well. The Report also states that it will 
mean the cessation of schools, that it will 
prevent the making of new roads, and 
the keeping up of the present ones. Jt 
will mean that you will not be able to 
keep up an efficient police force ; all this 
means, if you put them together, a state 
very little short of anarchy. Then there 
are many people who say that these ir- 
terests are small, and that it does not 
much matter, but I believe the principle 
is the same whether the interests are 
large or small. I believe we are equally 


Sugar 


concerned. But suppose a_ similar 
state of things existed with regard 
to the East Indies, suppose that 


some external action threatened there 
a similar cessation of all the springs 
ot Government, and all the outcomes of 
civilisation: what we should do in such 
a case would be, in the first instance, to 
see what could be done to remedy it, 
and to see what was the practical useful- 
ness of the Measures proposed to us 
rather than what was their theoretical 
character. I think I have said enough to 
justify the Motion which I have made, 
and I will not say much more on it, be- 
cause I feel that the interests of the Sugar 
Colonies are safe in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has told us that 
they are not to be ruined. My noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
told us two years ago, when correspond- 
ing with the United States, that we had 
no intention of giving up the West In- 
dies, but it is very undesirable that a 
growing feeling of unwilling disloyalty 
should be springing up there. I say 
“unwilling disloyalty ” because I believe 
they are essentially loyal and desirous 
of maintaining their connection with this 
country. On Friday there was sent tu 
me a report of a great meeting held in 
Jamaica, the language used at which 
showed unwilling disloyalty. One of the 
largest proprietors there made a speech 
in which he spoke very feelingly of his 
connection with the British Empire, and 
of the regret he would have in giving up 
his own beautiful home, but he ended by 
saving that sentiment was strong, but 
starvation was still stronger, and, looking 
at the advantages they would derive 
from an intimate connection with the 
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United States, he was not prepared to 
say that such a connection was not de- 
sirable. I have spoken of “the Sugar 
Colonies,” not of “the West Indies,” 
and I have done so purposely, be- 
cause there has been great ambiguity. 
I do not feel sure as to what is intended: 
whether it is meant among the Sugar 
Colonies to include Mauritius or not, or 
whether the assistance which Her 
Majesty’s Government holds forth is to 
be extended to the West Indies only. I 
should like to ask whether Mauritius is 
to receive part of the pecuniary aid 
which the Government contemplates 
giving, and, if not, why not? I may, per- 
haps, venture to say that I know a little 
about Mauritius. I was for some years 
its Governor. I have pecuniary interests 
there which are to me not unimportant, 
and which have kept me in touch with 
the Colony to the present day. I main- 
tain, without fear of contradiction, 
that it is as exclusively dependent 
upon the sugar interest as any island in 
the West Indies, and that, unlike many 
of the islands in the West Indies, it has 
no means of replacing its sugar cultiva- 
tion by any other cultivation. It 
is too far south to grow cocoa. 
Coffee flourishes there in the hurricane 
season, and every year you have in thai 
season great torrents of rain, which pre- 
vent any good crop. The minor indus- 
tries there are dependent solely on the 
sugar industry. By far the greater part 
of the population are dependent on the 
sugar industry, and if that industry were 
to come to an end suddenly all those 
Indian labourers would be thrown out of 
work, and I confess the state of things 
there would then be very serious indeed. 
As it is, for a long time Mauritius main- 
tained itself while the West Indies suf- 
fered, and it is only the grant of these 
later bounties that has affected the In- 
dian market which Mauritius supplies. 
There is a direct case of cause and effect. 
Only last night I had a letter from one of 
the greatest planters, and perhaps the 
most respected man in all Mauritius. He 
wrote to me, stating that every ship that 
left for Madagascar carried away some 
proprietors or employees, or persons 
connected with the sugar interest, and, 
he said, “they go with hatred in their 
hearts, and cursing the uame of England.” 
Well, it was not pleasant to read that, 
however undeserved it wry be, and I 
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hold that Mauritius should share with 
the other Sugar Colonies the bounty which 
is to be given, because they have suf- 
fered, and still suffer, from this cause. I 
am afraid I have already detained your 
Lordships too long, but I do hope that 
this question, when it is considered, wil! 
be considered in no Party spirit. It is 
essentially a national and not a Party 


question. The question before us is 
whether it is to be considered in the 
manner in which Mr. Chamberlain at 


Liverpool told us it was to be considered, 
namely, that the Colonies were to be 
looked on as part of ourselves, and that 
the sea only separates us as the highway 
separates us from our nearest neighbour, 
or whether they are to be looked at in 
the spirit of the old Romans who cared 
little how they oppressed or plundered a 
province, if the capital wes kept in good 
humour. I now move my Motion. 


THe PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS (The Marquess or Sauispury): I 
am not surprised at the interest my noble 
Friend has felt and expressed in this very 
important question, but I ventured to 
tell him, when he spoke to me privately 
at the beginning of the Session, that I 
thought we had not reached the period 
at which it was possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to speak freely on this ques- 
tion, and I am afraid that that reserve is 
actually justified by the facts of the 
moment. There are two reasons why 1 
cannot give to my noble Friend any full 
reply upon this matter. 


Lorp STANMORE: I did not ask for 
one. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: I under- 
stood the noble Lord asked several 
I,did not imagine that they 
involved no reply. However, I will merely 


questions. 


state the reasons why I am unable to fol- 
low my noble Friend through his inte- 
resting remarks. He asks for Papers with 
respect to a meeting of the Sugar Con- 
ference. I can only say the correspon- 
dence is not completed, but as soon as the 
correspondence is completed I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in laying before the 
House the Papers referring to remedial 
Measures which the Colonial Secretary 
has announced he contemplates with re- 
gard to this matter. It is obvious I can- 


Lord Stanmore. 
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not speak with respect to them until the 
announcement has been made by the 
Colonial Secretary in another place. After 
that period we shall be very happy to 
discuss with my noble Friend, either in 
the way of criticism or otherwise, what- 
ever he thinks ought to be debated on 
this matter, but I do not feel that I can 
now go into the question. It is almost 
impossible to pursue a mathematical cal- 
culation when all the factors are un- 
known, and it is equally impossible under 
similar conditions to make a Parliamen- 
tary speech. Under these circumstances, 
I will only say that when the moment is 
more favourable, I shall be delighted to 
go into this question with my noble 
Friend. 


Lorp STANMORE: 
cluded? 


Tue PRIME MINISTER: I am afraid 
I cannot say. 


Lorp STANMORE then withdrew his 
Motion. 


Is 


Mauritius in- 


BERRIEW SCHOOL SCHEME. 


*Tur Lorp ArcuBisHop or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I have given notice 
to move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying her to 
withhold her assent from the scheme 
for the management of the Berriew 
School, in the county of Montgomery. 
My Lords, the reasons why I propose t9 
ask that the scheme for this school be 
disapproved by this House are capable 
of statement very briefly. In the first 
place, my Lords, the school was founded 
in 1652, and from that time to this it 
has always been a Church school. There 
is not any period in its history at which 
it could be stated that it was out of the 
hands of Churchmen, or that the teach- 
ing in it was not of a Church character. 
The scheme rests, therefore, upon the 
words in the Act of Parliament, which 
bind, of course, the Charity Commis- 
sioners, that, in order to prove that a 
school belonged to the Church, there 
must not only be an uninterrupted use, 
but there must also be express words in 
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the original foundation proving that 
the founder intended the school to 


be so used. There are no such expressed 
words in the foundation of the school. 
but the school was founded in 1652, at 
a time when all the worship of the 
Church of England was proscribed, when 
any words of this kind would have been 
contrary to the law, when, in fact, if 
there had been inserted in the original 
will these words the will would have 
been liable to be altogether set aside 
Therefore it is clear that the founder 
could not possibly have inserted such 
words, however much he may have de- 
sired to do so. But he indicated his 
intention very clearly by the provision 
he made for the management and work- 
ing of the school, for he handed over 
this foundation to Trustees, prominent 
amongst whom were two ejected cleryy- 
men of the Church—two men who had 
been ejected from their livings, one of 
whom, we find afterwards, was actually 
accused of using the Church of England 
Service contrary to law. It would have 
been difficult to show his intention move 
clearly than by choosing for Trus- 
tees such men as these. I shall return 
to this point presently. I was going to 
observe that, when we come to the reg 1t- 
lations made for the working of th» 
school, we find a very clearly expressed 
declaration of what the school was in- 
tended to be. These regulations are 
probably about the year 1690; at any 
rate, they were within 50 years of the 
foundation of the school. These regula- 
tions, amonest other things, order that— 

“The master is to teach and instruct the 
children of the said parish in reading, writing, 
and learning, in and after the way, order, and 
method now, or some time since, used in the 
school of Ruthin, in the County of Denbigh.” 


The school of Ruthin was at that time 
one of the leading schools, and was for 


that reason taken as a model. That 
school was unquestionably a Church 
school. There has been a schefhe pr.- 


posed to take that school away from the 
Church, but four years ago this House 
decided against that scheme, and held 
that the school was a Church school. 
In that case the ground was not quite 
the same as in the present instance, inas- 
much as it was not stated that there was 
nothing in teh original foundation which 
attached the school at Ruthin to the 
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Church, but it was stated that there ned 
been a breach = of that it 
had not always kept within the rules 
which had been originally in force there, 
and this House had to decide, obviously 
enough, whether or not such breach of 
observance was of such magnitude and 
had such an important effect upon the 
school that it had lost its Church cha- 
racter, because it is obvious that an in- 
terruption of observance for a year or 
two would be a different thing from a 
very long interruption. This House de 
cided that Ruthin School was a Chucch 
school. It was the model as a Church 
school, which this school of Berriew had 
to follow. Still further, the school, from 
the original foundation, had always been 
held in a building which stood partly 
upon the ground of the churchyard, upon 
consecrated ground, and as such. E 


observance, 


was of 
necessity looked upon as a Church school, 
and there it remained until the school 
was so dilapidated that it was necessary 
to restore it. When it had to be re- 
built, it was necessary to come to the 
Bishop for a faculty for rebuilding, on 
the ground, not contested at the time, 
that it stood on the consecrated ground 
of the churchyard. Here is a_ school 
where the conditions of a Church school 
are fulfilled in every respect, except the 
one technicality—namely, that being 
founded at a time when it was not legal 
to require the school to belong to the 
Church the founder did not insert any 
words which would have that effect. 
That he should not have inserted these 
words was a very natural action on his 


part. My Lords, these facts, it seems to 
me, when you put them together-— 


namely, the date of the foundation, the 
character of the Trustees, to whom the 
foundation was first entrusted, and the 
history of the school ever since down to 
the year when it was brought before the 
Court of Chancery, and was then treated 
undoubtedly as a Church school—these 
facts, it seems to me, are enough to jus- 
tify me in asking this House not to yeh 
the Church of a school which has be- 
longed to it so long. I have one thing 
further to say. There is the precedent 
of what was done just jive years ago, in 


the case of Bark Island School. This school 


came before the House on a scheme 
which rested on precisely the same 


ground as the scheme I am referring 
to, inasmuch as there were no words in 
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the original foundation assigning the 
schovl to the Church of England, but 
this House decided that the fact that 
the school had been a Church 
school ever since was sufficient to 
entitle the Church to retain the school. 
It seems to me that it is a fair precedent 
to quote when I ask you to do the same 
thing for this school as was done for 
that school. We cannot afford, my Lords, 
in these days to part with Church schools 
if we can help it. The school at Ber- 
view is not a very important school— 
there is no doubt about that—but still it 
belongs to the Church in all principles 
of equity as far as I can see, and I think, 
to be consistent, this House ought to 
treat htis scheme as it treated the Bark 
Island School scheme five years ago. 
These, my Lords, are plain reasons why 
I ask your Lordships to address Her 
Majesty in the terms of my Motion, and 
I do not want to take up your time by 
going into further argument, because I 
think that the case as I have presented 
it to you is quite sufficient to justify the 
proposal that I make to the House. I 
feel that it would be rather hard that 
on a mere technical point such as this 
the Church at Berriew should lose a 
school which it had been using and work- 
ing for so long atime. I hope that your 
Lordships will not think I am unjust in 
claiming that what is so evidently Church 
property should not be taken away with- 
out very much higher reason than has 
yet been given for it. 

Tue Eart of KIMBERLEY : I observe 
that the noble Duke is here, and I thought 
that perhaps the President of the Coun- 
cil would have said something about this 
Morton, but as he does not appear to 
have any intention of making any re- 
marks upon the Motion of the most rev. 
Prelate, I will trouble the House with 
one or two observations. 





We are quite 
accustomed to Motions of this kind, and 
we know well what their fate 
usually is in this House—they are gener- 
ally carried. On a previous occasion the 
most rev. Prelate will remember last 
year some statement which he made— 
(perhaps the most rev. Prelate will kindly 
give me his attention for a moment, as 
I am referring particularly to some state- 
ment he made last year)—with reference 
to a school scheme. The most rev. Pre- 


very 


Lhe Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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late made some remarks as to the school 
connected with the scheme being a Uni- 
tarian school, and it has since been 
entirely avoided by those who are 
interesteqd in that school, and a 
letter which was published in the 
newspapers, of which I have a copy 
here, appears to make it absolutely 
ever for the statement made by the most 
rev. Prelate, and I conclude that the 
most rev. Prelate admits that that was 
the case, as I believe I am right in say- 
ing that he returned no answer to that 
letter. I do not, of course, for a moment 
impute any intention to the most rev. 
Prelate of misleading this House. No 
doubt he was misinformed, and _ it 
may happen to any of us to be 
misinformed upon a_ point which 
arises concerning a Bill or Measure 
before the House. But, my Lords, I 
draw this conclusion from what then 
happened; that it is extremely incon- 
venient that these matters should be de- 
cided by the House in what I may call 
an offhand manner, upon what are really 
ex parte statements, which we have no 
real opportunity of going into, and the 
value of which we are unable to estimate. 
Now, I do not profess to be well 
acquainted with the circumstances of this 
scheme; all that I know about it is 
gathered from the document which has 
been placed in my hands, but I find in 
that that the statement of the most ‘rev. 
Prelate, as far as I can _ judge, 
does not seem to be borne out by 
the document which is, I suppose, 
of considerable importance in the 
matter. The House is very well aware 
that the Charity Commissioners are 
bound to preserve the denominational 
character of the school, only in the case 
when there are express directions by the 
founder or regulations clearly made by 
his authority within a certain time after 
his death, and, of course, the most rev. 
Prelate did not contend that there were 
any express words by the founder, and he 
does contend that there are certain regu- 
lations. Well the most rev. Prelate 
will forgive me for saying that he did 
not read the whole of the regulations, he 
read that portion of them which says 
that the mode of teaching these children 
is to be arranged. To instruct the chil- 
dren of the inhabitants of the said parish 
in reading, writing, or other learning or 
education, and in and after the way, order, 
and method now or some time since used 
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in the school at Bark Island in the 
county of Denbigh. But the most rev. 
Prelate did not read the remainder—“ or 
in and after the same way, order, and 
method.” Those are words from which I 
should not have been ingenious enough 
to extract the conclusion that the regula- 
tions prescribed that education should 
be a Church question. “In and after 
the way, order, or method of teaching” 
appears to be contemplated; nothing 
whatever about religious instruction. 1 
do not wish to lay very much stress upon 
that, but I merely allude to it as show- 
ing the difficulty there is of deciding 
matters of this kind in an off-hand ez 
parte manner. Now, all these schemes 
have gone before a body expressly 
appointed by Parliament to decide them, 
with due regard to the limitations of 
the statute under which they act. That 
body may almost be said to be a 
quasi-judicial body, and it seems to me 
to be neither decorous nor desirable that 
the decision of such a body, which must 
be supposed to have been arrived at 
impartially, should be set aside in the 
manner in which they are set aside in 
this House upon statements which the 
House is not able to thoroughly examine, 
and I wish merely on this occasion to 
offer a suggestion which may or may not 
be acceptable to the House. It would 
be highly desirable that all these schemes, 
when in any way opposed in this House, 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
which Select Committee should examine 
carefully what are the grounds upon 
which the Charity Commissioners come 
to the conclusion at which they arrived, 
and that Committee, having carefully 
examined all the facts, would be able to 
make recommendations to the House, 
which, of course, the House would act 
upon or not, according to its view of the 
Report of the Select Committee. I ven- 
ture to make that suggestion, for 
I think that the proceedings which 
have previously taken place under 
these circumstances of setting aside 
in this manner the schemes carefully con- 
sidered by such a body as the Charity 
Commissioners is not one which is desir- 
able. These are not matters of course, in 
the slightest degree, of Party warfare— 
they are matters of administration which 
we all desire should be carried into effect 
with due regard to all interests concerned 


and with strict regard to the statute 
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under the Charity Commissioners Act. If 
that be so, then at any time that any 
school or institution has been re- 
served for any particular denomination, 
everyone will be desirous that the Act of 
Parliament should be strictly carried into 
effect, and that the wishes and intentions 
of the founder as clearly ascertained 
and expressed shall be respected. That 
is all that I desire. I think there is very 
great ground for careful inquiry into the 
matter, and I desire to make the sugges 
tion I have already put forward, so as to 
avoid the difficulties and divisions which 
take place upon the subject, which I 
think may be easily obviated, if the 
House would look into the matter in 
the manner which I have indicated. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue COUN- 
CIL (The Duke of Devonsnire) : I did not 
rise, my Lords, immediately after the 
most rev. Prelate, because the scheme 
which the House has now under con- 
sideration is not one for which the pre- 
sent Education Department has any re- 
sponsibility whatever. The scheme was 
one which was brought before the Educa- 
tion Department in the year 1894. A 
petition was presented, praying that the 
scheme might be laid before Parliament, 
and in the ordinary course that would 
have been done, and the matter would 
have been decided in that way the next 
Session, but, owing to some mistake or a 
wrong impression, the scheme was not so 
laid before the House, and the opinion of 
the Law Officers of both Governments was 
taken upon the matter, and, in conse- 
quence, a Bill had to be introduced and 
passed through both Houses last Session, 
annulling the scheme which had been 
improperly approved by the Queen in 
Council, and enacting that it should be 
laid as usual before Parliament. I there- 


‘fore thought that it would be more proper 


that the noble Lords opposite, who were 
responsible for this scheme, should have 
the opportunity of saying anything which 
they might have to say before I rose to 
state the view which I take upon the 
subject. Not having, as I said before, 
any responsibility for that scheme, I am 
bound to say that I am very unwilling 
on this occasion to assume any. It is 
impossible for the present Education De- 
partment to say, if it had come under 
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their consideration and not before the 
consideration of their predecessors, what 
representation might have been made to 
them, or what Amendments they might 
have suggested should be made in the 
scheme. I can very well understand the 
reason why no remonstrances were ad- 
dressed to the late Education Depart- 
ment, because probably it was felt that 
in its existing condition, those remon- 
strances would not have been attended 
to; but circumstances being altered 
now, I do not think it is possible for us 
to assume any responsibility whatever for 
the scheme. As to the statement which, 
has been made by the most rev. Pre- 
late, I must say that I think it is to be 
regretted that the facts which he has 
brought before your Lordships’ House do 
not appear to have been laid either before 
the Charity Commissioners when they 
were framing the scheme, or before the 
Education Department, when it was ap- 
proving the scheme. It would have been, 
I think, more satisfactory at all events 
that that should have been done. As it 
was, as far as I understand it, there was 
no local opposition—no statement was 
made to show either the Charity Com- 
missioners or the Education Department 
that this was a Church school, and it 
was dealt with in both Departments 
practically as an unopposed scheme. I 
entirely agree, and I have said it before 
in this House, that I think the procedure 
in a great many cases under these Acts 
is extremely unsatisfactory. I think the 


state of the law is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory, and I think that the suggestion 


which has been made by the noble Lord 
opposite, that such schemes should be 
submitted to the examination of a Select 
Committee is one which, in most cases, 
or in many cases, might be followed with 
very great advantage. I entirely agree 
with him that, in the case to which he 
referred, which was passed by the House 
last Session, that decision was arrived at 
upon statements which had been made 
which it was quite impossible fully to 
examine or to reply to at the time, 
and some of which have certainly 
appeared to have been founded upon a 
very erroneous foundation. But, I think, 
as to the actual scheme which is before 
us now, the facts are extremely simple. 
and no examination by aCommittee would 
bring forth anything which would be 
likely to change the opinion and view 


The Lord President of the Couneil. 
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which would be taken of the case on 
either side of the House. I have very 
little doubt myself, and, in fact | do not 
think the most rev. Prelate has con- 
tended that, under the words of the 
Statute, this is a foundation which the 
Charity Commissioners were bound to 
regard, or could legally have regarded, 
as a Church foundation, but also I do not 
think it would be denied on the other 
side of the House that, practically up to 
the present time—up to the date of this 
scheme, it has been a Church school. 
And for this reason, that the religious 
education which has been given in it, has 
been an education in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Church of England. It 
has been under the management of mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and under 
the present scheme no doubt it would 
become an undenominational school, and 
be placed under the management of an 
elective body who, in all probability, in 
the county of Merioneth, would not be 
members of the Church of England. I 
cannot conceive that any inquiry by a 
Committee could materially alter that 
statement of the facts, and the case would 
only come up again before your Lord- 
ships’ House to be decided, whether under 
the circumstances it should be maintained 
as it is at present,asaChurch school, or 
whether it should be converted into a 
denominational school. I do not think 
there was any alternative for what the 
Charity Commissioners did. They were 
put in motion by the general Education 
Committee of the country, and if they 
had attempted to preserve this founda- 
tion—its religious character—the general 
committee would have had nothing to do 
with the scheme. Yet if it had been 
brought before the Education Depart- 
ment as at present constituted—it is 
probable—I do not say it is certain— 
that we should have insisted upon certain 
conditions, which would have made it 
less distasteful to the Church Party, and 
those provisions may, or may not, have 
been accepted; but as the scheme is 
before us now, there is no possibility 
of amending it. It must either be passed 
as it stands, or rejected as a whole, and 
having no doubt whatever what is the 
opinion of your Lordships’ House, that 
a school of this character, which, 
although not technically under the 19th 
Section of the Endowed Schools Act, has 
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been practically, up to the present time, 
a Church school, should have that char- 
acter completely altered. I do not think 
there would be any use for the examina- 
tion by a Select Committee, and, under 
the circumstances, I am unable to offer 
any opposition to the Motion of the 
most rev. Prelate, which no 
doubt in entire accordance with the 
course which has been taken by this 
House in former and less well-ascertained 
cases than the present one. 


COLCHESTER: Having had 


something to do, my Lords, with the 
administration 


is 


Lorp 


of these Acts, I wish to 
say a word or two, because I think the 
great difficulty in such cases is to make 
the scheme other than it is, and I cer- 
tainly most heartily agree with the view 
taken by the Prelate. I 
believe the whole difficulties 
have arisen owing to the duties imposed 
upon the Charity Commissioners by the 
Welsh Education Act. Under Section 
19 of that Act, the Charity Commis- 
sioners had the duty imposed upon them 
of maintaining the character of denomina- 
tional schools without reference to the 
governing body, but there was a discre- 
tion in the Charity Commissioners t« 
introduce Church of England teachine 
if requested to do sos That was repeat- 
edly done in cases not strictly possible 
under the 19th Section, where the 
governing body happened to be quite un- 
denominational, but where there were 
very strong circumstances which showed 
that a strict interpretation of the 19th 
Section might have worked some injus- 
tice. Now, by the Welsh Education 
Act, that power taken away, and | 
think it was a most unfortunate change, 
and had it to a Division in the 
House, I should certainly have opposed 
it. I think it is always open to the 
objection that it is very indefinite in any 
vase, and is an evasion of the spirit of 
the law. But that unfortunate limita- 
tion of the powers of the Charity Com- 
missioners to judge whether or not 
Church teaching might be inserted, has 
placed this House in the very great 
difficulty of not knowing whether it 
ought to accept a scheme because it 
would impose an injustice, or adopt a 
scheme which would not meet the justice 


most rev. 


of these 


is 


vone 
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of the case, and it is much to be regretted 
that this limitation was put upon the 
powers of the Charity Commissioners. 
Lorp HERSCHELL: I do rise, 
my Lords, with the slightest hope of 
obtaining a decision contrary to that 
which the Prelate 
Still, I feel it right to make a few obser- 
vations, because undoubtedly these are 
questions which are regarded in the local- 
ity where they arise from a very different 
point of view to the point of view from 
which it is regarded in your Lordships’ 
House. Out of 389 electors in the parish 
in which this is—who, the re- 
fore, are a great deal interested in the 
school—340 petitioned against the Bill 
which had to be introduced, and which 
passed into an Act, to enable the scheme 


not 


most rev. asks. 


scl 1 





to be set aside-—340 out of 380; that 
is a tolerably strong expression of 
opinion. The most rev. Prelate has 
said that this is a Church 
of England school, but I think 
that one of the objects of the 
Endowed Schools Act was, that, where 


the intention and object of the founder 
of a school was educational rather than 
religious, it was intended that the schools 
should be more widely thrown open than 
they had been, at a time when, perhaps, 
ahnost all the inhabitants were members 
of the Church of England. That, of 
course, r altered state of things. 1 
do not know that there any reason 
to suppose that the founder of this 
school, if he were alive to-day, would 
have desired that the school should be 
continued 


is 


is 


on the lines upon which it 
continued for so many years. The most 
rev. Preiate has alluded to the fact 


that the clergyman was appointed among 
the trustees. But the testator appointed 
seven trustees—two only were clergymen. 
He did not direct that the clergyman, for 
the time being, of the parish, or anything 
of that sort, should be one of the trustees. 
He simply names two clergymen and five 
laymen, and he gives no instructions with 
respect to the character of the education. 
The whole matter is left entirely to the 
discretion of the trustees. Now, I be- 
lieve that the present trustees are in 
favour of as far as I 
informed, the only disscntient is 
viear of the parish. 


this scheme: ana 
the 


Everybody 
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interested wants the scheme, except the 
smallest possible minority, and one cau 
perfectly well understand the reason. 
Whereas the income of the endowment 
is £80 a year only, it is proposed by the 
scheme to double that income by a con- 
tribution from public funds. That is 
what renders the scheme necessary ; 


and when it is known _ that 
that proposition had been made, 


and, as I believe, approved by all the 
trustees, as I have already said except- 
ing the vicar, and by the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of the parish, I do 
not for a moment doubt the competence 
of your Lordships’ House to reject the 
scheme. When the noble Duke says that 
the facts are admitted, I must draw his 
attention to this, that the most rev. 
Prelate stated one fact which I do not 


think is admitted. The most rev. 
Prelate said that the school was built 
upon the churchyard. I am informed 


that there is no evidence that the original 
school is built upon the churchyard. The 
existing schoool is no doubt so built, and 
upon it is inscribed, “ Built by so-and- 
so,’ or words to that effect, and no 
doubt a faculty was obtained for that, 
but there is no evidence on that point, 
and therefore, so far as that is con- 
cerned, the case of the most rev. 
Prelate would fail. Therefore, my Lords, 
it does not seem now that the facts 
are so completely admitted as has been 
suggested ; but, my Lords, my objection 
to the most rev. Prelate’s proposal 
is this: that in reality it enables a 
vote of this House entirely to set aside 
the scheme of the Endowed Schools Act. 
The scheme of the Endowed Schools Act 
was that the schools should all be thrown 
open. The Charity Commissioners can 
only formulate a scheme which makes an 
open school, ,excepting in cases which 
the Legislature has earmarked as deno- 
minational—namely, where the 
founder has founded them as denomina- 
tional by the original instrument of 
foundation, or by some regulation made 
within 30 years. The Legislature said 
that in all other cases. the schools should 
be thrown open. The Act provided that 
the schemes should be laid upon the 
Tables of both Houses, but I imagine 
that that was to see whether the terms 
of Parliament had been properly carried 
out, and not to enable one House of Par- 
liament to destroy the scheme of the 


Lord Herschell. 


those 
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Act and turn into denominational schools 
schools which the Legislature has said are 
not to come within that category. That 
is my objection to the proposal of the 
most rev. Prelate, and I confess that 
I wonder whether it is to the advantage 
of the Church, in a question of an 
endowment of this description, that local 
feelings should be aroused, as it un- 
doubtedly has been aroused, by a pro- 
posal such as the one now before your 
Lordships’ House. It is not one which 
only offends Nonconformists—there are 
Church people who are strongly in favour 
of this scheme, and who will regret very 
much its rejection by your Lordships’ 
House. Under these circumstances, al- 
though I do not propose to say anything 
further, I thought it right to put these 
observations before your Lordships, be- 
cause it seems to me that although there 
are precedents for it, we are entering 
upon a practice which practically ruins 
the Endowed Schools Act, and is a depar- 
ture from what I regard as the intention 
of the Legislature. 


Tur PRIME MINISTER: 
to say a word in consequence 
of the view which the noble Lord has 
taken of the Endowed Schools Act. I 
remember that Act passing through this 
House, and I certainly never understood 
then, or have had it suggested to me 
since, that it was an Act for giving in 


I only wish 


a case of endowments, lending preponder- 
ance to the educational element, and that 
the element of religious teaching should 
be treated as being of no consideration. 
No such idea was ever suggested, and I 
do not think that the explanation of 
that Act which the noble Lord has just 
given to us is one to which, on considera- 
tion, we shall be disposed to adhere. He 
makes the power which is given to this 
House of refusing schemes. absolutely 
futile and useless, and entirely super- 
fluous. He says that that power is for 
the purpose of seeing that the Charity 
Commissioners have obeved the Act of 
Parliament. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I said that it 
was within the Provisions of the Act of 
Parliament, that there might be local 
objection to schemes quite apart from 
these religious schools to some of the 
Provisions in those schemes. 
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THe PRIME MINISTER The 
duty of securing that the Commissioners 
have obeyed the Act of Parliament is cast 
upon the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and there is a special process—a 
judicial hearing—in order to determine 
whether that has been the case or not; 
but if the Committee of the Council has 
determined that the scheme is in accord- 
ance with the Act, then comes the de 
cision of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Now, it appears to me that a more rea- 
sonable way of looking upon the enact- 
ments of that Statute is this, that every 
scheme must fulfil 
or, rather, that it will be rejected unless 
it does fulfil certain conditions. Some 
of the conditions are named in the 
Statute, and one of them is that it shall 
be satisfactory to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons ; and these conditions 
are quite as important, and ought to be 
enforced with as much determination as 
the other conditions which are mentioned 
specifically in the 19th Clause. My 
Lords, I feel that it is important that 
we should adhere to that mode of in- 
terpreting the power and the duty which 
Parliament has placed upon us, as, other- 
wise, I think our agency will be entirely 
useless and superfluous. Whether we 
ought to act in that way in any particu- 
lar case, is, of course, a matter which 
rests upon the circumstances of the case. 
In my belief. the object of the Act, and 
the object of this provision, was to pre- 
vent educational reform being turned into 
machinery for ecclesiastical confiscation. 
There has always been a tendency in 
that direction—a tendency to make the 
necessity for educational reform a plea 
for transferring the endowments from the 
Church of England to another Church, 
which is of a more theoretical and ill- 
defined character, but which I will call 
the unsectarian Church, and I do not 
see why the unsectarian Church should 
have that particular privilege of plun- 
dering its more wealthy neighbour. I 
wish to say there is a good deal of reason 
in what was said bv the noble Earl. the 
other side. I think it would be much 
more satisfactory if the facts on which we 
act could he examined by a Committee, and 
tested by them hefore they same to this 
House. This is not unreasonable, but if 





certain conditions, 
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you do that, you must alter the Statute 
—as 40 days will not be enough under 
those circumstances. And that is a 
serious difficulty. I should be much 
more satisfied if these schemes could be 
laid before a Select Committee before the 
House delivers judgment upon them, vy 
which means we should avoid the not very 
edifying amount of contradiction which 
we have on these occasions. In the 
meantime, it seems to me that this 
clearly a case where there has been #n 
attempt to alienate an endowment which 
has, ever since its foundation, belong:d 
to the Church, and I think that this 
one of the occasions in which the power 
of this House should be exercised. 


iS 


is 


The House then divided :—Contents 


53; Not-contents 16. 


REVISING BARRISTERS’ COURTS— 
POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND). 

Order of the County Council of North- 
umberland constituting the polling 
place of Ashington Colliery, one of 
the places at which revising barristers 
shall hold their courts: Laid before the 
House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 
Appointed: The Lords following, with 
the Chairman of Committees, were 
named of the Committee : 
M. 
E. 


Lansdowne. 
Lathom. 
(L. Chamberlain.) 
. Derby. 
). Denbigh. 
. Winchilsea and Nottingham. 
. Chesterfield. 
. Jersey. 
. Lauderdale. 
. Waldegrave. 
. Cadogan. 
. Belmore. 
. Harrowby. 
. Beauchamp. 
. Amherst. 
. Camperdown. 
. Wharncliffe. 
. de Montalt. 


ASST eas s AS 
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k. Carrington. 
%. Crewe. 
. Sidmouth. 
V. Oxenbridge. 
V. Knutsford. 
L. Clinton. 
L. Zouche of Haryngworth. 
L. Balfour. 
L. Boyle. 

(E. Cork and Orrery.) 
L. Ribblesdale. 
L. Churchill. 
L. Colchester. 
L. Wigan. 

(E. Crawford.) 
L. Poltimore. 
L. Kintore. 

(E. Kintore.) 
L. Belper. 
L. Brougham and Vaux. 
L. Fermanagh. 

(EK. Erne.) 
L. Sudley. 
(KE. Arran.) 

L. de Vesci. 
(V. de Vesci.) 
Northington. 

(L. Henley.) 
L. Monkswell. 
L. Colville of Culross. 


L. 


. 


All Petitions relating to Standing 
Orders which shall be presented during 
present Session referred to the Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered. 


th 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BILLS. 

Ordered: That a Standing Committee 
be appointed for the consideration of 
such Public Bills as may be committed 
to it by the House. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
Committee of Selection for the Stand- 
ing Committee—Appointed: The Lords 
following, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, were named of the Committee : 


EK. Cowper. 
BE. Stanhope. 
EK. Waldegrave. 
L. Balfour. 
L. Bovle. 
(E. Cork and Orrery.) 
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Selection. 


L. Ribblesdale. 
L. Kintore. 
(E. Kintore.) 
L. Colville of Culross. 


HOUSE OF LORDS’ OFFICES. 
Select appointed: The 
Lords following, with the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Lord President, the Lord Privy 
Seal, and the Chairman of Committees, 
were named of the Committee: 


D. Richmond. 
D. Saint Albans. 
M. Salisbury. 
M. Ripon. 
M. Breadalbane. 
E. Lathom. 
(L. Chamberlain.) 
E. Waldegrave. 
©. Mount Edgcumbe. 
E. Belmore. 
E. Harrowby. 
E. Bradford. 
E. Camperdown. 
E. Strafford. 
E. Kimberley. 
E. de Montalt. 
E. Cranbrook. 
E. Ancaster. 
V. Oxenbridge. 
V. Knutsford. 
L. Balfour. 
L. Boyle. 
(E. Cork and Orrery.) 
L. Churchill. 
L. Colchester. 
L. Ker. 
(M. Lothian.) 
L. Rosebery. 
(E. Rosebery.) 
L. Rowton. 
L. Colville of Culross. 
L. Herschell. 
L. Welby. 


Committee 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
The Lords following, namely : 
E. Chesterfield. 
FE. Waldecrave. 
L. Ribblesdale. 
1.. Colville of Culross. 
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With the Chairman of Committees, were 
appointed a Comunittee to select and 
j1vpose to the House the names of the 
Five Lords to form a Select Committee 
for the consideration of each opposed 
Vrivate Bill. 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS BILL [u.1.] 

A Bill to explain the Act as to Suffra- 
gan Bishops—was presented by the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and read 
a first time. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till to-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 17th February 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took 
Three of the clock. 


the Chair at 


ADDRESSES FOR RETURNS. 


INSTITUTION TO BENEFICES. 
Address for— 


“Returns giving the Form of Institution to 
Benefices in the dioceses of Canterbury, York, 
and London, with a Statement of the origin 
and authority for the said Form: and giving 
the Form of Testimonials required in the dio- 
ceses of Canterbury, York, and London, prior 
to admission to Holy Orders, to Curacies, Bene- 
fices, and other Church preferment.”—(Mr. 
Monk.) 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. 


Address for— 


“Return of the Marching-out (Field) Strength 
of cach Battalion of British Infantry detailed 
for service in the recent Operations on the 
North-West Frontier of India: Of the number 
of Non-commissioned Officers and Men left be- 
hind in quarters: And, of the actual number 
who joined the Field Force and engaged in 
active Operations: And, Statement of the 
Reasons for the retention in Quarters of such 
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Non-commissioned Officers and Men as were 
left behind by the Battalions of British In- 
fantry detailed for service in the recent Opsra- 
ticns on the North-West Frontier of India.”— 
(Sir James Fergusson.) 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Francis William Lowe, esquire, for 
Borough of Birmingham (Edgbaston 
Division) ; John Wynford Philipps, es- 
quire, for County of Pembroke. 


QUESTIONS. 


NAVAL MAN(CZUVRES REPORT. 

Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty when 
the Report on last year’s Naval 
Manceuvres will be published? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): A Report on 
the Naval Manceuvres of last year will be 
prepared and laid on the Table at an 
early date. 


WAGES OF LIGHT-KEEPERS. 

Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate, considering that the 
Board of Trade have long since sanc- 
tioned the lighthouse authorities’ decision 
upon the light-keepers’ petition for a 
rise of pay, and seeing that the Trinity 
Board have made known this decision 
to the English keepers, some time ago, 
would he state the reason why the 
Northern Lighthouse Board, of which 
he is a member, have not yet intimated 
their decision to their light-keepers ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Mcrray): The decision of the Board of 
Trade only communicated — to 
the Northern Lighthouse 9 Comuis- 
sioners on 31st December last, 
considerable correspondence has 
passed with a view to clear up 
points of detail, but the General Order 
embodying the scheme has now been 
issued. 


was 


and 
since 


some 
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THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 
Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he has further considered the expediency 
of a Civil Works Loans Bill for spreading 
over several years the cost of such works 
as those connected with the rehousing 
of portions of the National Collections? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): Yes, Sir; a Bill for the purpose re- 
ferred to in the question has been drafted 
and will be introduced in a few days. 


CANADIAN SEALERS. 

Str EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if he would in- 
form the House the amount of the award 
for damages claimed by the Canadian 
sealers against the United States of 
America ; and whether it has yet been 
paid ; and, if not, could he state when it 
is likely to be handed over? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. 
mingham, W.): The amount of the award 
for damages claimed by Canadian sealers 
against the United States of America is 
463,454 dollars and 27 cents, exclusive 
of the claims as to which the Commis- 
sioners held that they had no jurisdic- 
tion, but which they assessed, provision- 
ally, at 5,000 dollars and 1,000 dollars 
with interest from the 18th of September, 
1897. The award has not yet been paid. 
On the 14th January a message was 
sent to the Senate recommending the 
early appropriation of the amount by 
Congress. No information has _ yet 
reached Her Majesty’s Government as 
to what action has been taken. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Bir- 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether it is the 
case that no copies of the final 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Avriculture, presented during last au- 
tumn, are now obtainable, and that the 
type was actually broken up before the 
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meeting of Parliament; if so, who was 
responsible for such a proceeding; and 
will steps be at once taken for placing 
an adequate number of copies within the 
reach of the agricultural community and 
the public generally upon the same terms 
as prevailed with regard to the original 
issue? 


Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 rHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): It is the case that no copies of the 
Report are obtainable at present. The 
supply was adequate to meet ordinary 
demands, but it was exhausted by a 
large and unforeseen requisition from one 
of the Government Departments. There 
would not, under ordinayy circumstances, 
have been any difficulty about replenish- 
ing the stock; but in this case, owing 
to the contract with the printer having 
expired, the Stationery Office had no 
further claim upon the type which was 
found to have been broken up. I have 
given instructions for the Report to be 
reprinted with a view to its issue to the 
public on the same terms as before. 


LIGHT SILVER. 

Sm HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
S.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of tne 
Exchequer. if his attention has been 
called to a recent regulation issued by 
the Bank of England, in virtue of which 
it refuses to receive worn or light silver ; 
if he is aware that this regulation has 
caused considerable inconvenience to 
country bankers and to the public, who 
find it difficult to dispose of light silver ; 
and, if, considering the large profit made 
by the Mint in coining silver money, he 
can see his way either to advise the 
Bank of England to withdraw the regu- 
lation in question or to charge the loss 
involved to the Mint? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
EXCHEQUER: I understand _ that, 
pursuing a practice of many years’ 
standing, the Bank of England ac- 
cepts worn silver coins, provided 
that they can be identified as Enelish 
coins of current issues. These worn coins 
| are separated from those waiting re- 
| issue, and are sent to the Mint from time 
| to time for re-coinage, the loss in weight 
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being made good from the Mint Vote. 
The hon. Member is, therefore, misin- 
formed when he talks of a regulation in 
virtue of which the Bank refuses to re- 
ceive worn silver. It is probable that he 
refers to a somewhat more stringent 
practice with regard to the reception of 
defaced coin, which was temporarily 
adopted, but is, I understand, no longer 
in force. There is no disposition to be 
unduly rigid in this respect, but it is 
obvious that it is not the business of the 
Bank or of the Mint to accept freely 
defaced coin, which is not legal tender 
under the Coinage Acts, or to encourage 
laxity on the part of the public in their 
treatment of coin in circulation. 


RAILWAY BETWEEN BURMA AND 
CHINA. 

Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Barnsley): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in view of the great 


ccmmercial importance to British 
interests of opening up early rail- 
way communication between Burma 


and China, the recently reported ac- 
quiescence of the Chinese Government 
in such a policy will be promptly acted 
on by Her Majesty’s Government causing 
the necessary surveys to be made for a 
continuation of the Burma railway 
system into Yunnan! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, $.W., Southport): The ques- 
tion of the hon. Member is based upon a 
report which [ am not in a position to 
confirm. In any case, I think it will be 
»dvisable to construct the railway to the 
Chinese Frontier before coming to any 
decision with reference to possible con- 
tinuations beyond. 


CRETE INSURGENTS. 

Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries Burghs) - 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if the Christian in- 
surgents in Crete are now being pre- 
vented from landing ammunition in the 
island by Her Majesty’s Fleet; and, if 
the apply to the 
Mahomedans in the towns? 


same restrictions 
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Tus UNDER-SECRETARY or STATE 
roR FOREIGN AFFAIRS: I understand 
that both parties are prevented from 
landing ammunition at Candia, Canea, 
and Suda. The restriction does 
apply elsewhere. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say if there is any 
ditticulty placed in the way of sending 
food to the interior of the island? 


THE UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Not that I 
am aware of. In the latest letter from 
the British Admiral at Canea he speaks 
of the shops in the town being open, 
business proceeding briskly, and tf 
being free communication 
town and the interior. 

Sir R. REID: Could the Under Secre- 
tary give us the orders to the Admiral as 
to the blockade or partial blockade! 


not 


1ere 


between the 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
Fok FOREIGN AFFAIRS: As far as I 
remember, the order to the Admiral was 
to use his discretion in this matter. 


EX-KING MWANGA. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
affairs whether there have been any 
communications with the German-African 
Authorities as to the detention of ex- 
King Mwanga after his defeat in July 
last ; whether Buddu and the neighbour- 
ing States have remained quiet ; and 
whether the Soudanese garrisons in the 
southern provinces are still friendly! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Lieutenant 
von Wulfien, a German officer, wrote to 
the British Commandant on July 22nd, 
from the German sphere, that Mwanga was 
then his prisoner, and was being taken 
to Bukoba. We do not know what has 
passed since, but Lieutenant von Wulffen 
has been most friendly in supplying 
ammunition to the British force round 


Lubwas. There have been troubles and 
fighting in Buddu, but from latest 


accounts there is reason to hope that 
thines will settle down there. So far as 
we know, the Soudanese garrisons in the 
Sonthern Yovel, 


provinces are still 
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Indeed, we know that at the end of Decem- 
ber, under Lieutenant Hobart, they de- 
feated one of the rebel chiefs. The papers 
about to be laid will contain the informa- 
tion as yet received on these and other 
points, 


MOMBASA-UGANDA RAILWAY. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affai's 
whether he can inform the House of the 
number of miles of the Uganda Railway 
that were laid and completed by Ist 
January last, and of the cost of the rail- 
way to that date; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is contracting or 
sub-contracting for labour on this rail- 
way with any of the Arab natives? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A_ hun- 
dred and twenty-one miles of 
the Uganda Railway, of which 100 were 
open to traffic, had been laid and com- 
pleted by the Ist of January last. The 
cost to that date amounted to £788,379 
11s. 3d., including initial expenditure at 
Mombasa workshops, _ buildings, 
lighters, machinery, water-supply, land- 
ing-stages, etc., etc., also expenditure on 
all kinds of railway plant, and material 
for future construction. So far as we 
are aware, no contract has been entered 
into with any Arab for the supply of 
labour. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS — (Fliat 
Borough) : What will be the total mileag» 
of the railway when completed ! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STAT?! 
For FOREIGN AFFAIRS: I believe the 
original estimate of the mileage was 650, 
but the length has not yet been definitely 


settled 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rushclifie) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman = in- 
form the House what relation the cost 


bears to the Estimate? 


Tike UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: That: 


on 


FOR 


a rather difficult) question to answer, 
bree STDS R coud deal of the expendi- 
ture is) for what may be called 
prospecting work: that is, the pre- 


1 


The Vuder Seervtary for Fore yn Afro 
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vision of railway plant, which, of 
course, will be useful for a long time to 
An estimate of the cost has 
already been given in Papers laid upon 
the Table. 


Poisoning. 


come, 


SOUTH AFRICA MAIL. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing ‘he 
Postmaster-General, whether the Souta 
African mail came by the Pem- 
broke Castle, which arrived at Plymouth 
at 9.58 p.m. on Friday last ; and if so, 
why the letters were not delivered in 
London on Saturday evening! 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): The South African mail was not 
brought by the Pembroke Castle, but 
by the Mexican, which arrived on Sun- 
day, and the correspondence was duly 
delivered in London on Monday morning. 
A ship letter mail was brought by the 
Pembroke Castle, and letters contained 
in it were delivered in London on Satur- 
day morning. 


LEAD POISONING. 

Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can sta*e 
how many deaths attributable to lead 
poisoning occurred last year amongst boys 
under eighteen years of and 
whether he proposes to take any steps to 
prevent boys of that age from being em- 
ployed in lead factories? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marriuw 
Wurre Rip.ey, N., Black- 
pool): Thirty-seven cases of lead poison- 


ave 5 


Lancashire, 


ing were reported last year as occurrins 
in factories and workshops among boys 
18, two of which are known to 
have ended fatally. I am not prepared 


jat present to make any statement as to 


the steps which will be taken in regard 
to the processes in which lead poisoning 
common, but the whole subject 


iS Most 


is chyaging my earnest attention. 
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ENGAGEMENT AND DISCHARGE OF 
BRITISH SEAMEN. 

Mr. SPICER (Monmouth Boroughs): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has been able to carry 
out all the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of the engagement and discharge of 
British seamen at Continental Ports 
within the Home trade limits? 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. Ritcum, Croydon): I 
have been in communication with the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury, and I 
am pleased to be able to inform the hon. 
Member that arrangements have been 
made for giving effect to the greater 
part of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question 
of the engagement and discharge of 
British seamen at Continental Ports. 
The office accommodation and staff at the 
Consulates are to increased where 
necessary, and I trust that this, in con“ 
junction with the revised instructions to 
our Consular Officers, will serve to pro- 
tect our seamen from the extortion to 
which in many cases they have been 
hitherto subjected. 
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be 


FOLDING OF NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. M‘KENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
‘beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has been 
able to reconsider his decision that the 
folding of newspapers is not a process, 
like the bottling of beer, having for its 
main object the adaptation of the article 
for sale; and whether, in such event, 
the folding of newspapers would consti- 
tute any premises in which the same is 
carried on a factory or workshop within 
the meaning of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, 1878 to 1895? 


THe HOME SECRETARY: The 
hon. Member seems to be under a 
misapprehension. Whether or not a 


place in which the folding of news- 
papers is carried on is a_ factory 
or workshop within the meaning of 


the Acts does not depend on any de- 
cision of mine; the question is entirely 
one of law. I am afraid I have nothing 
to add to the answer which I gave last 
year upon this subject. 


VOL. LET. 
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MULLINGAR WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware that 
for about 20 years the people of Mullin- 
gar have been endeavouring to get a 
supply of water for the town; that the 
sanitary authority has four times, at 
considerable expense to the ratepayers, 
prepared schemes to afford the required 
supply ; and that two of these schemes 
were sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and afterwards confirned by 
Parliament ; whether he is aware that 
the people of Mullingar have, by a large 
majority, petitioned the Local Govern- 
ment Board to insist on the carrying out 
of the necessary work under the powers 
conferred by the Public Health Amend- 
ment Act of 1896; and whether he can 
state why these powers are not availed 


of? 


ARY 1898} 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): The facts are generally 
as stated in the first paragraph. 
It appears that the town is about 
equally divided on the question of 


the relative merits of the two schemes 
which have been before the Guardians, 
and this, no doubt, accounts for the great 
difficulty experienced by them in arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory decision in the mat- 
ter. The Local Government Board have 
already addressed the Guardians as to 
their duties in providing a water supply 
under the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, 1896, and the Board will be pre- 
pared, should a representation be made 
to them under the 15th Section of the 
Act, to consider whether they should not 
exercise the powers vested in them by 
that Act. 


IRISH TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND. 


Mr. 8S. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
reference to the new rules for the 
administration of the Trish Teachers’ 
Pension Fund enacted by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with the con 


sent of the Treasury, whether an opnor- 

tunity of considering them will be giver 

to the House for confirmation of same; 

if he will state on what date these rules 

will be laid upon the Table of the House ; 
2M 








s7l Trish Teachers’ 
and whether he will have them printed 
and circulated among hon. Members be- 
fore any further step is taken regarding 
them ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The Irish Teachers’ Pension 
Rules of 1897 were made under the 
terms of Section 11 of the Act of 1879, 
and these rules do not require confirma- 
tion by Parliament. The rules, however, 
have been laid on the Table, not because 
of any statutory requirements, but for the 
information of hon. Members. If the 
teachers desire to bring any question 
affecting their local rights before a court 
of law, the Treasury would not inter- 
pose any difficulties, and if the view of 
the law taken by Government proves 
to have been mistaken, steps will be 
taken to ensure that those teachers who 
exercise their option shall not suffer. 
The great majority of the teachers con- 
cerned have their options, 
though with a protest, I understand, 
under the new rules. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, S.): As the 
Government admits there is a legal ques- 
tion involved, will they suspend the 
further operation of the rule until the 
matter has been decided? Will they 
give the teachers a limited time in which 
to bring their action? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: We could not suspend the rule. 
The rule has already the effect of an Act 
of Parliament. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman can, at any rate, extend the 
time in which the acceptance may be 
signed. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I am afraid that is impossible. 


Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): Has the 


Chief Secretary taken the opinion of the 


exercised 


Irish law officers? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG: Will the right ho». 
Gentleman consider whether he ean ex- 
tend the time to June? 

Mr. Young. 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I have already explained that I 
cannot do that. 


Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he will 
state on what ground Irish National 
Teachers are required to bear one-fourth 
of the cost of their pension when no such 
requirement is provided for in any of the 
statutes affecting National School 
Teachers in Ireland? 


THe CHANCELLOR oF tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): It wasthe intention of the National 
School Teachers’ (Ireland) Act, 1879, as ex- 
plained by the then Chief Secretary in 
the House of Commons on the 12th of 
August, 1879, that the contribution of 
the teachers should provide one quarter 
of the benefits provided under the Act ; 
and the rates of contribution and 
benefits laid down in the schedule to the 
Act were based upon that calculation. 
This is referred to in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Pension 
Fund, C. 8, 471, presented to Parliament 
last May, to which I would refer the 
hon. Member. It must, of course, be 
remembered that this Act imposed no 
permanent financial responsibility what- 
ever upon the Treasury with regard to 
these pensions. 


Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
ot Ireland whether, considering his 
acknowledgment of £1,000,000 as the 
Government liability to the Irish National 
Teachers’ Pension Fund, he will state if 
an equivalent sum of £25,000 per year 
will be given to the Fund; and, if such 
sum be not given, if he will explain the 
reasons? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The hon. Member _pro- 
bably refers to my answer a 
few days ago to the Member for East 
Cork. I stated that there was a defi- 
ciency of about £1,000,000, but I did not 
state, nor do I admit, that there existed 
any liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment to make the whole of that amount 
good. As I have already explained, it is 
calculated that a Government grant of 
£18,000 a year, supplemented by the 
action of the new rules, will suffice to 
make good the deficiency. 
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DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will he explain why 
it is that, although the Chief Commis- 
sioner issued an Order to the force on 
21st December that any sergeant who has 
been passed over or is ineligibie for pro- 
motion should not be called upon to act 
as station sergeant, the above-mentioned 
duty is now performed by sergeants be- 
fore they pass any qualifying examina- 
tion, and by sergeants who failed to 
qualify at a recent examination; and 
whether these men are to continue to 
perform such duty over the heads of 
sergeants who are senior to them in rank 
and service, and who have done this duty 
for a great number of years without com- 
plaint ! 


Toa CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: I am informed by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Dublin Me- 
tropolitan Police that the Order 


of 21st December has been generally 
complied with, except in a few cases 
where men, ineligible under its terms, 
were employed for a short time to re- 
place others who were sick. The em- 
ployment of such men has now been dis- 
continued, and steps have been taken to 
secure a strict compliance with the Order 
in future. 


IRISH LOAN FUND BOARDS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if it is proposed to legislate 
respecting Irish Loan Fund Boards this 
Session, or te take anv action on the 
Report of the Commission? 


Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland why no report for 
the year 1896 of the proceedings of the 
Irish Loan Fund Board, and of the 
several loan societies under their control 
and management, has been presented to 
Parliament in accordance with the pro- 
visions of 6 and 7 Vic., c. 91, s. 7, which 
require that the Loan Fund Board shall 
cause a report of these proceedings to be 
prepared on or before the 31st day of 
March in each year, and to be ‘aid within 
one month afterwards before both Houses 
of Parliament ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I would refer the hon. and 


learned Member to my statement in an- 


me on Friday last by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Fermanagh. 


DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he has taken or pro- 
poses to take any, and, if so, what steps 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Public Accounts Committee made in con- 
sequence of the remission of death duties 
by the Treasury on property to the value 
of £213,000 in this country passing at the 
death of the late Emperor of Russia, that, 
whenever a dispensing power is exercised 
by or with the sanction of the Treasury 
involving any important principle or sub- 
stantial amount of money, a statement of 
the fact should be presented for the in- 
formation of and, where necessary, for 
ratification by Parliament? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The views of the Treasury 
on this subject have been embodied in a 
minute which will be submitted to the 
Public Accounts Committee in due course, 
and will, no doubt, be brought by them 
before the notice of the House. 


MR. CRAWFORD’S ARREST (IRELAND). 


Mr. JAMES H. CAMPBELL (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland if his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Mr. William Crawford, of 38, Serpentine 
Avenue, Dublin, who was arrested on 4 
charge of murder on Sunday, the 23rd 
January, 1898, and detained in Kilmain- 
ham until Thursday, the 27th January, in 
the absence of the slightest evidence even 
of suspicion, and notwithstanding a ver- 
dict of accidental death at the inquest on 
Monday, the 24th January ; whether he 
is aware that the representative of the 
Crown Solicitor in informing the magis- 
jtrate that he might discharge Mr. Craw- 
ford stated that there was no further 


2M 2 











$75 Wreck of the 
ground for proceeding with the charge 
at present; and whether, in accordance 
with the course adopted in several simi- 
lar cases in England, the Treasury will 
indemnify Mr. Crawford in the costs of 
his defence? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, Londonderry, 


N.) The facts appear to be 
correctly stated in the first para- 
graph of the question. It is quite 


true that on investigation Mr. Craw- 
ford appeared to be perfectly blame- 
less, and while I regret that he was put 
to any inconvenience, the Government 
are unable to indemnify him as sug- 
gested. 


SHEEP-SCAB. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basingstoke) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether he has noticed 
the alarming increase of sheep-scab in 
Great Britain; whether the number of 
fresh outbreaks in January last amounted 
to 714; whether he is satisfied with the 
efforts made by the local authorities to 
counteract the disease; and whether he 
will consider the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to take steps to stamp it out? 


*THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Liverpool, West Derby): 
to say that cause 
any serious anxiety on this subject. 
It is true that there were 714 out- 
breaks in January as compared with 
453 in December, and 233 in November, 
but there has always been a sharp rise 
in the number reported in these months, 
followed by a corresponding decrease as 
summer approaches; and notwithstand- 
ing the increased attention recently given 
to the subject, the returns for the past 
three months have, as a whole, been 
lighter than usual at this season. I 
think that in some cases the measures 
adopted by the local authorities are cap- 
uble of improvement, and I have recently 
issued a circular letter calling attention 


Mr. 


Lona, 
I am happy 
there no 


is for 


Cam phell. 
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to the subject, a copy of which I shall be 
glad to supply to my hon. Friend. But 
the character of the disease is such as 
will always render its extirpation mainly 
dependent upon the action taken by the 
local authorities and flockmasters them- 
selves, and there is not much room for 
any executive work on the part of the 
central authority. 


In reply to a further Question, Mr. 
Long stated that the number of out- 
breaks in 1895 was 3,092, in 1896, 5,336, 
and in 1897, 2,191. In the month of 
December, 1895, there were 771 out- 
breaks, and in December, 1896, 1,207. 


WRECK OF THE “CHANNEL QUEEN.” 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statement of Captain Collins of 
the steamer Channel Queen, recently 
wrecked with serious loss of life on the 
Brayes rocks, namely, that for years he had 
advocated the establishment of a light- 
house and fog signal, but had obtained 
no satisfaction from the Trinity Breth- 
ren, although he had offered at his own 
expense to build a lighthouse and fog 
signal station; whether he will at once 
adopt such steps as are necessary for the 
safe navigation of the Brayes and other 
dangerous rocks in that neighbourhood ; 
and whether the Minniquea rocks, 
claimed by the Island of Jersey, are lit 
by the French Government with four 
gas buoys, besides other ordinary ones? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: My attention has been called 
to the statement of Captain Collins, 
but I am informed by the Elder 
Brethren that they have received 
no communication on the subject from 
Captain Collins. As the hon. Mem- 
ber no doubt aware, the Board 
of Trade have no power to take the 
initiative in providing lights, that being 
the duty of the General or Local Light- 
house Authority. In the present in- 
stance, the Trinity House inform me that 
any light or sea mark in the neighbour- 


is 
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hood of the Brayes would be for local 
purposes, and their establishment would 
be a matter for the Local Authority. I 
understand that the Minniquea rocks 
are, as stated, lighted by the French 
Government with four gas buoys. 


National Library 


DOG MUZZLING ORDERS. 


Mr. C. A. WHITMORE (Chelsea): [ 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he can state what 
progress has been made with the extirpa- 
tion of the 
muzzling orders have been imposed and 
enforced by the Board of Agriculture, 
and not by the local authorities? 


*TuEe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: The number of 
cases of in dogs in Great 
Britain was 438 in 1896, and 151 
last year, when our operations be- 
gan. The figures during the four 
quarters of the year 1897 have been 48, 
42, 40, and 21, and during the first seven 
weeks of the current year only five cases 
are known to have occurred. The first 
of the series of muzzling orders which we 
have imposed took effect as from the 
6th April last, so that we have every 
reason to be satisfied with the progress 
we have made towards the eradication 
of rabies in this country. 


rabies in England since 


rabies 


CAMPING GROUNDS (IRELAND). 


Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork Co., 
E.): I bee to ask the Under Secretarv 
of State for War if he will cause inquiry 
to be made into the necessity for chanz- 
ing the present site of camping ground 
at Kilworth owing to deficiency in the 
water supply during the dry months, and 
to the ground being worn out and too 
foul for camping purposes; also to the 
very great hardship inflicted on the in- 
habitants of Glen Cora Valley by the 
sewage from the camp finding its way 
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into the Glen Cora Stream, their only 
source of supply for domestic purposes, 
the catch-pits made last year having 
proved most ineffectual to prevent pollu- 
tion of the stream from the overflow 
during wet weather ; and if the Military 
authorities will consider the desirability 
of changing the camping ground to the 
Shara Glen, where the water supply is 
most ample, and the troops will be 
three-quarters of a mile nearer to tae 
rifle ranges, and contamination of the 
water in Glen Cora Stream will be en- 
tirely avoided? 8 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): Nothing is known in the War Office 
as to a deficient water supply at Kilworth. 
The drainage from the wash-houses into 
Glen Cora Stream has already been 
diverted, and three of the camping 
grounds are about to be removed to 
positions farther from the stream. In- 
quiry will be made as to the possibility 
and expediency of removing the camps 
to the Shara Glen. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND: 

ATTENDANTS’ HOURS AND WAGES. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the 
Department of Science and Art has 
received a resolution of the Trustees 
of the National Library of Ire- 
land, forwarded in December, 1897, 
with the urgent request that it should 
be laid before the Treasury, in which the 
trustees signified that an injustice amount- 
ing to a breach of contract is inflicted 
on the attendants in the National Library 
by reducing their hours of work from 69 
to 60 per week, such reduction reducing 
their pay considerably, and whether 
certain of the library attendants have 
been strongly recommended for com- 
pensation; and what steps are to be» 
taken with reference to the resolution 
of the Trustees of the National Library 
for Ireland? 








879 Law of Sedition 
Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge Uni- 
versity): The Resolution has been re- 
ceived, but has not yet been submitted 
to the Treasury, as further inquiries are 
being made. When these are complete 
the Committee of Council will com- 
municate with the Treasury. I would 
point out that the reduction of hours 
does not come into force till the 
beginning of the next financial year. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON ACT: 
ARREST AND SEARCH. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea Dis- 
trict): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
an inspector of police, on the 16th 
December last, arrested one Bourtzev (a 
Russian refugee), at or near the British 
Museum, on a charge that he had com- 
mitted an under The Offences 
against the Act, 1861; and 
whether the same inspector, or some 
other officer or officers of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force, on the same day, opened 
the outer door of the house in which 
Bourtzev had lodged by means of a key 
taken from Bourtzev after his arrest, 
and made a search in his room, and 
seized divers papers and things belong- 
ing to Bourtzev; if so, had any search 
warrant been issued to the officer or 
officers making the search, and by whom? 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: The facts 


are correctly stated in the Question. It 
. i 


offence 
Person 


is not the practice when a warrant of 
arrest is issued to issue as well a warrant 
to search the premises of the accused. 
The search is made as a matter of ordi- 
nary police duty. 


CONDITION OF WANDSWORTH PRISON. 
Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 

to ask the of State 

the Home Department whether 
Mr. Swift MacNeill. 


Secretary for 


his 
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to certain 
seriously _re- 
upon the condition of 
Wandsworth Prison, the conduct of 
the prison officials and visiting magis- 
trates, and the treatment of prisoners 
there, and that prisoners have sent their 
petitions to the Home Office complaining 
of their treatment ; and what action has 
been taken upon such petitions, if any ! 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: Yes, I have 
seen the statements to which the hon. 
Member refers, and am glad to have this 
opportunity of saying publicly that they 
are unfounded, and, in fact, the exact re- 
verse of the truth. Complaints by prisoners 
at Wandsworth of their treatment have 


called 
statements 


attention has been 
published 


flecting 


been very rare during the past year, and 
in no case serious or calling for any 
action on my part. 


LAW OF SEDITION IN INDIA. 


Str WILLIAM WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to the general disap- 
proval and alarm excited in India by the 
proposed changes in the law of sedition 
as shown by the fact that more than 
thirty public bodies, European and In- 
dian, have protested against the proposed 
whether these protesting 
bodies include the Calcutta Bar, which 
consists chiefly of Englishmen; whether, 
according to present arrangements, the 
Government of India proposes to pass 
the Measure into law within a few days 
from the present date; and whether, in 
view of the gravity of the matter, he 
will secure that the Bill shall not become 
law until the House of Commons has had 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon its provisions? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamintron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The Bills to which the hon. 
Baronet’s Question refers were introduced 


changes : 
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into the Legislative Council more than 
eight weeks ago. No information 
has reached me confirming the alle 
gations of the first Question. On the 
contrary, from what I hear, I believe 
the opposition to the Measure to be con- 
fined to a very limited class of the com- 
munity. The Calcutta Bar does not 
consist chiefly of Englishmen; and, if 
a protest has been submitted by that 
Bar, I am unaware by what proportion of 
its members such protest has been signed. 
According to the telegrams which have 
reached me, the Penal Code Amendments 
will be considered to-morrow in the 
Legislative Council. The Procedure Code 
Amendments have not yet been reported, 
so far as I know, by the Select Committee 
to whom they were referred. I have 
no intention of asking the Government 
of India to postpone the consideration 
of these Measures. If they should pass 
into law, the power of allowing, or dis- 
allowing them, is vested in the Crown, 
and I am in no sense disposed to shirk 
responsibility for any advice which I 
may give to Her Majesty on this subject. 


INDIAN FAMINE. 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the House the terms of reference to 
the Famine Commission, which began its 
sittings in Calcutta last month? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Yes, I will lay the correspon- 
dence between the Secretary of State in 
Council and the Government of India on 
the subject upon the Table of the House. 
The terms of reference to the Commis- 
sion will be found in it. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, will he state if 
there is still a dearth of suitable candi- 
dates for the Army Medical Department, 
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and how many vacancies there are; if 
the standard of medical and surgical 
attainment has had to be lowered; and 
what steps the Secretary of State pro- 
poses to take in order to put the depart- 
ment on a better basis? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR: I regret to say there 
is still a dearth of candidates for the 
Army Medical Staff. There are at pre- 
sent 38 vacancies, and 21 probationers 
are available to fill them. The standard 
of medical and surgical qualification has 
not been lowered. The steps which it is 
intended to take in order to put the de- 
partment on a better basis will shortly 
be announced. 


TRINITY HOUSE: HOURS OF WORK. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 


lets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether in June last the Cor- 


poration of the Trinity House intro- 
duced the 48 hours a week into their 
workshops; whether notice has now 
been given that on and after the 19th 
instant the concession will be withdrawn 
and the 54 hours a week reverted to; 
if so, on what ground this step has been 
taken; and whether, seeing that the 
Admiralty and the War Office have 
introduced and adhere to the 48 hours 
a week in their workshops, he will use 
his best endeavours to obtain the with- 
drawal of the notice? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 


TRADE: In the course’ of last 
year the Board of Trade _ gave 
their sanction to the expenditure 


involved in conceding an eight-hour day 
to the men employed at the Trinity 
House workshops as a _ temporary 
Measure. I now understand that notice 
has been given by the Trinity House 
that the 54 hours week will be reverted 
to; but I have no information as to the 
grounds on which this step has been 
taken. As the Board of Trade have no 
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control over the Trinity House work- 
shops beyond financial control over ex- 
penditure, I have no power to interfere 
in the matter. 


LIVE STOCK SALES AT GLASGOW. 


Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether a proposed bye-law of the 
Glasgow Local Authority, bearing upon 
the conditions under which live stock can 
be sold at the Yorkhill Wharf, Glasgow, 
was submitted for the approval of the 
Board of Agriculture on 18th October 
he is aware that 

Acricultural Con- 
on the 23rd October the 

of the Board declared 
that the principle embodied in that bye- 


whether 
Scottish 


last : 

at the 
ference 
Secretary 


law seemed an absolutely clear principle, 
and, so far as the Board could give effect 
to it, they ought to do so, and that the 
Secretary for Scotland had informed the 
Board that in his opinion it was ex- 
pedient the bye-law should be approved ; 
and whether the said bye-law has been 
considered by the Board of Agriculture ; 
and, if so, what is the cause of the delay 
in making known its decision? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: My reply to the 
inquiries contained in the first two 
paragraphs of the hon. Member’s 
question is in the affirmative. With 
regard to the third, I would say 
that, view of the importance 
of the matter, I felt it essential 
to obtain further advice on the 
legal questions involved. That advice 
has now been given, and I hope to be in 
a position to communicate with the Local 
Authorities on the subject in the course 
of the next few days. 


in 


LONGFORD BARRACKS. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state 


The President of the Board of Trade. 
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the reason which induced the Mili- 
tary Authorities to withdraw the 
small military force from  Long- 
ford, seeing that for more than 50 


years Longford was a headquarters’ sta- 
tion, and that large sums of money have 
been spent there in providing barrack 
accommodation ; and can he state whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to restore the detachment to the 
town which was recently removed froia 
it? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 


ror WAR: The field battery which 
was quartered at Longford has 
been retained at Dublin by the 


Field Marshal Commanding for drill 
and training with other arms. The bar- 
racks at Longford will probably be re- 
occupied, but no date for their re-occupa- 
tion cen be fixed. 


ACCIDENTS AT LONGFORD CANAL 
HARBOUR. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland whether 
he is aware that on Sunday night last 
a man named Connolly walked in the 
dark into the Royal Canal Harbour at 
Longford, from which he was rescued 
with the greatest difficulty; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the repeated accidents 
and the loss of many valuable lives in 
the place, he will instruct the police 
authorities to institute a prosecution to 
compel the owners to erect a protective 
railing ? 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror IRE 


LAND: The facts, I am _ informed, 
are as stated in the first para- 
graph. It is open to any _ person 


suffering by reason of the unprotected 
state of the canal at the place mentioaed 
to take such proceedings for civil redress 
as he may he advised, but the police have 
no power to take any steps in the direc- 
tion suggested in the question. 
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IRISH MILITIA. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther, in Ireland during the present year, 
it is intended not to mobilise any of the 
Militia Regiments, but simply to pay them 
their bounty at the gates of the barracks 
without allowing them access to their 
arms; and, if so, what is the reason for 
this course of action? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR: There is no intention of dis- 
with the training of Irish 
Militia battalions in the present year. 


pensing 


INDIAN MINTS. 

Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
any reply has been sent by the India 
Office to the dispatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 16th September of 
last year, on the re-opening of the Indian 
Mints ; and whether any correspondence 
on that subject has taken place since 
that date ; and, if so, whether he has avy 
objection to lay 


upon the Table? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Greorce Hamitton): A tele- 
gram and a short dispatch were sent in 
reply to the letter of the Government of 
India, dated September 16th, 1897, onthe 
proposal to re-open the Mints. If my hon. 
Friend will move that they be presented 
I shall offer no objection. No further 
correspondence has passed on the sub- 
ject. 


such correspondence 


LIMERICK POST OFFICE. 

Mr. F. A. O'KEEFFE (Limerick): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
to state what progress has been made as 
regards the proposed building of a new 
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post office in the city of Limerick, the 
tenders for which have been advertised 
and received over twelve months since? 


THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
tHE TREASURY: The 
referred in the Question 
for a not for building 
ders. No suitable site has yet 


TO 
advertisement 
to was 
site, ten- 
been 
found, though one, recently offered, is 
under consideration ; and, of course, no 
plans have yet been prepared for a 
building. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 
Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe): 
I bee to ask the 
of the Committee 
Education, what been the 
of the appointment in 1896 
of the Departmental Committee on the 
of defective and_ epileptic 
whether Committee 


Presi- 
Council 


Vice 
dent of 
on have 


results 


education 


children ; the re- 
ported some months ago; and how soon 


the report will be laid before Parliament ? 


Tre VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION: The Committee, in January last, 
made a very interesting report, which 
will be laid before Parliament direct!v 


EXILED CHIEF, MATAAFA. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreien Affairs whether a communciation 
has recently been received from the Ger- 
man Government, expressing willingness 
to allow the Chief Mataafa to return to 
Samoa from his place of exile in the 
Marshall if the British and 
United States Governments were agree- 
able : 
to this representation has been made? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The = an- 
swer to the first paragraph is in the affir- 


Islands 


and, whether a favourable response 
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mative. Her Majesty’s Government, act- 
ing upon the advice of the British Consul 
at Apia, have replied that it would be a 
measure of wise precaution to postpone 
the pardon of Mataafa and his chiefs 
until assurances have been received that 
the rebellion in certain districts is at an 
end. 


NURSES IN UNION WORKHOUSES 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secre 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he is aware that 
an Order has been issued by the 
Local Government Board directing that 
only paid nurses shall take charge of 
the sick poor in Irish workhouses in 
future, which will entail heavy expense 
on the ratepayers; whether Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland were consulted be- 
fore the Order was issued ; and whether, 
seeing that nurses in Scotch workhouses 
have the half of their salaries paid out 
of the Imperial Exchequer, he will advise 
the Government to act similarly towards 
nurses in Irish workhouses? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: The substitution of paid 
trained nurses for pauper _ assis- 
tants, while perhaps entailing some 
additional expense, will undoubt- 


edly result in increased efficiency in 
the management of the Union hospitals, 
and in the treatment of the patients 
For the Local 


Government Board have continually im- 


therein. many years 


pressed upon Boards of Guardians the 
necessity of providing trained or experi- 
in workhouse infirmaries 


enced nurses 


and fever hospitals, and it was in conse- 


quence of the unwillingness of some 
Boards of Guardians to carry out th 
reconnnend:tions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board io appoint qualified persons 
as nurses that the Order in question, 


which is practically to the same effect 


Mr. A. N. 


Curzon. 
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as the English Order, has been issued. 
Boards of Guardians were not consulted 
as to the issue of the Order. 


REFRIGERATING MACHINES UN H.M. 
SHIPS. 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY (York- 
shire, W.R., Shipley): I beg to ask 
the First Lord the Admi- 
ralty whether his’ attention has 
been called to the modern improve- 
ments in refrigerating machinery on 
board ship, and the general adoption 
in the mercantile marine of such 
machinery ; and, whether he could state 
the number and names of Her Majesty’s 
ships on foreign stations in hot climates 
which have been furnished with such 
machinery, and with what results on the 
health of the ship’s company? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Yes, Sir, my attention 
has directed to the subject 
of refrigerating machinery, the 
following statement will In 
future all ships above 3rd class cruisers 


of 


been 
as 
show. 


will have refrigerating machines attached 
to their cold storage rooms, and _ ice- 
making machines will be supplied to all 
3rd and 
Steam-driven machines are on order for, 
or fitted in, 49 ships, of which the follow- 
ing are in Commission abroad :—Hood 
(Mediterranean), Eclipse (East Indies), 


class cruisers small vessels. 


Powerful (China), Renown (North 
America and West Indies), Phebe and 
Doris (Cape and West Coast of 


Africa). With regard to the effects on the 
health of the ships’ crews of such of 
Her Majesty’s ships as have been fitted 
with steam-driven refrigerating or ice 
makine machines, sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to enable the medical officers 
to form an opinion upon the results. 


WATER-TUBE BOILERS: H.M.S. 


“ POWERFUL.” 


Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY: I 
bee to ask the First Lord — of 
the Admiralty if he will state the 
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experience with the water-tube boilers of 
H.M.S. Powerful on the outward voy- 
age to China ; what was the largest nun- 
ber of the same elements under steam 
continuously at full pressure during the 
voyage, and for how many days these 
elements worked under full power condi- 
tions; and whether defects of any 
kind have been reported in these boilers 
as the result of experience on the outward 
passage ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : No detailed reports of the work- 
ing of the boilers of the Powerful have 
yet been received. No defects of any kind 
in these boilers have been reported as 
the result of experience on the outward 
passage. They were not worked under 
full power conditions, no orders to that 
effect having been given. 


REMUNERATION FOR SUB- 
POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. ASCROFT (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that, in consequence 
of the order treating parcels under 12oz. 
in weight as letters, sub-postmasters who 
were formerly paid £1 for every 10,000 
of such parcels now only receive £1 for 
every 52,000 ; and whether any arrange- 
ment has been made to remunerate the 
sub-postmasters for the extra trouble of 
weighing, labelling, stamping, and 
entering such parcels; and, if not, 
whether he will take same into considera- 
tion? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tHe 
TREASURY: The hon. Member seems 
to be under some _ misapprehension 
in this matter. If a packet not ex- 
ceeding 120z. in weight is marked 
“By Parcel Post,” and handed in over 
the counter as a parcel, it is sent 1s 
a parcel; if not marked “By Parcel 
Post,” and posted as a letter, it is sent 
as a letter. If it is treated as a letter, 
the sub-postmaster does no more with it 
than he would with an ordinary letter, 
and for the purposes of his remuneration 
it belongs to the category of letters. If, 
on the conirary, it is treated as am parce l, 


the sub-postimaster is paid for it as 
parcel. The rates of remuneration for 
sub-postimiast ers quoted by the hon. 


Member sre wholly incorrect. 
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BELFAST LINEN TRADE. 
Mr MacALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he has _pre- 
pared an Order under the Cotton Cloth 
Factories Act, 1897; and, if so, will the 
same include and extend to Belfast linen 
cloth and spinning factories that are 
using polluted water for steam genera- 
tion and use amongst workers ; and when 
he will submit the same to the House? 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: Yes, an 
Order has been made and laid before Par- 
liament. It extends to all cotton 
and cloth factories, but I have no 
power to extend it to linen factories, 
which are subject to special rules. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RESERVES. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Susser, 
Rye): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in view of the an- 
nouncements that have been made as io 
its being the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to give greater encourage- 
ment to the civil employment of 
Reserve and discharged soldiers, he 
will consider the expediency of re- 
mitting or abating the cost of 
licences to employ servants in cases 
where the persons so employed shali 
be Reserve or discharged soldiers? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or 
CHEQUER: I am _ unable 
to the proposal of hon. 
Member. These licences to the 
benefit of the ratepayers, and I see a 
great difliculty in altering them, except 
at the wish of the Authorities who would 
lose by the alteration. Moreover, the 
remission or abatement suggested could 
not be so checked as to prevent evasion, 
without necessitating inquiries which 
would, in most cases, be felt to be much 
more irksome than taking out a licence 
which only costs 15s. in the year. I 
doubt if the discharged soldiers would 
profit by the change. 


EX- 


assent 


THE 
to 
the 


og 


CARRYING FIREARMS (TRELAND). 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mavo, W.): 
I bee to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
if he will in- 
Mr. of Drumlong 


why Jeffery, 
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House, Newport, County Mayo, was re- 
fuscd by the resident magistrate of West- 
port to carry firearms, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had the recommendation 
in writing of two of the Justices of the 
Peace for the petty session district, and 
also that of his landlord? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: It would be contrary to the 
invariable practice to disclose the 
reasons which may influence a_reai- 


dent magistrate in exercising the dis- 
cretion vested in him by law in grant- 
ing or withholding the issue of licences 
to keep firearms. I have, however, made 
inquiry into the case referred to in the 
question, and have satisfied myself that 
the resident magistrate exercised the dis- 
cretion with which he is invested in s 
reasonable and proper manner. 


NAVY CHAPLAINS. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty what 
steps have been taken to increase the 
number and improve the status of Roman 
Catholic shaplains in the Navy, in pur- 
suance of the undertaking given by him 
two years ago in the House? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tua AD- 
MIRALTY: Our proposals as regards 
Roman Catholic Chaplains, as a whole, 
have only just received Trea 
sury authority, and steps will be at 
once taken to communicate to those con- 
cerned the changes which have been 
found practicable. Full particulars will 
be sent to the hon. Gentleman. It would 
be difficult in an answer across the Table 
of the House to indicate all the changes. 


‘ 


PRISON-MADE GOODS. 

Sr HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the of the Board 
of Trade many 
plaints of 


President 
whether 
the importation and com- 
petition in this country of the produce 
of the labour of foreign convicts and 
felons have been received since th2 
passing of the Prison-made Goods Act, 
1897, as prior thereto? 

Dr. Ambrose. 


as com- 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD oF 
TRADE: Since the passing of the Act no 
complaints of this nature 
received by the Board. 


Water Supply. 


have been 


MULLINGAR WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board sanctioned the action of the 
Mullingar Sanitary Authority in seeking 
a water supply from an enlarged boghole 
known as Lough Sheever, the waters 
of which are polluted by the sewerage 
from the neighbouring asylum. And (2) 
seeing that before the works were com- 
menced the public analyst reported that 
a sample of the water was hardly distin- 
guishable from sewage, and that the 
works have been abandoned on the re- 
port of the clerk of the works, and on 
account of the protest of the townspeople 
whether the Local Government Board will 
give facilities to the Sanitary Authority 
to avail themselves of the public offer 
recently made to provide on favourable 
terms a water supply from Lough Owell, 
the best and natural source of supply for 
Mullingar? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: The proposal to obtain a 
water supply from Lough Sheever 
was put forward by the Guar- 


dians, and was not sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board until after a 
public inquiry was held, of which every- 
body had full notice, by the Board’s 
Chief Engineering Inspector. The facts 
are not accurately stated in the second 
paragraph. Sir Charles Cameron des- 
cribes the water from Lough Sheever as 
a peaty water of an objectionable colour, 
but that it is free from and 
similar po'lution. Professor Tichborne 
states that the water is moderately hard, 
and that it would be still further im- 
proved, and will make a good potable 
supply, by passing through a gravel or 
sand filter. Filter to 
been provided under the Scheme. 


sewage 


have 


The 


beds were 
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Local Government Board are not aware 
that the works have been abandoned. 
The Board will not only give every 
facility in their power to enable a good 
supply of water to be obtained from 
Mullingar, but they will urge, as they 
have been doing, the Guardians to take 
definite steps towards the attainment of 
this object. 


FLOODING OF CLOONE RIVER. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the attention of the Board 
of Works has been directed to the 
periodical flooding of the Tributary of 
Cloone river issuing from Little Lake, in 
the barony of Carrigallen, South Leitrim, 
and the consequent injury to the adjoin- 
ing farms in the locality, which is a 
congested district in the Bawnboy Union ; 
and whether, as the people are suffering 
acute distress from the failure of the 
potato crop, the Board of Works will 
take steps to give employment there by 
having this river deepened where neces- 
sary in its course? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The tributary in question is 
included in the Rinn and _ Black 
River Drainage District, but it does 
not form one of the water courses 
which the Trustees under the Award of 
1859 are bound to maintain, and there- 
fore the Board of Works have no power 
to carry out works of improvement as 
suggested. With regard to the question 
of distress in the locality, I have nothing 
at present to add to my statement in 
answer to the Question put to me by the 
hon. Member for West Cavan on Tues- 
day last. 


ALASKA TREATIES. 
Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, when the 
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territory of Alaska was purchased from 
Russia by the United States, the rights 
and obligations under all Treaties exist- 
ing at that time and having reference 
to that country also passed under such 
sale, whether, under the Treaty of 1844, 
entered into between Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment and Russia, the Harbour of 
Fort Wrangel and the inlet to the Stikeen 
River was constituted a free Port as far 
as concerned the trade of Great Britain 
and her Colonies; and whether the 
United States Government now propose 
to establish an excise supervision over 
that Port and levy therein their Tariff on 
all foreign merchandise, as well as a poll 
tax on all passengers passing through 
to the North-West Territories of Canada, 
although neither merchandise nor pas- 
sengers are consigned to any portion of 
United States territory? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS: In _ the 
Treaty of March, 1867, between 
Russia and the United States, by 
which Alaska was ceded to the 
latter Power, certain Articles of the 
Treaty of 1825 between Great Britain 
and Russia, with regard to the geographi- 
cal limits of the ceded territory, were re- 
cited, and Her Majesty’s Government are 
advised that the United States are bound 
thereby, but that is not the case so far 
as the rest of the Treaty is concerned. 
There is no Treaty between this country 
and Russia of 1844. By Article XXVI of 
the Treaty of Washington of 1871, it is 
provided that the navigation of the rivers 
Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikeen, shall be 
free and open for the purpose of com- 
merce to British subjects and to citizens 
of the United States subject to any laws 
and regulations of either country within 
its own territory not inconsistent with 
such privileges of free navigation, In- 
quiries are being made by Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington as to the 
regulations apvlicable to the navigation 
of the Stikeen river. 


RAILWAY CHARGES FOR CYCLES. 
Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen 
to the President 


City, 
of 


ask 
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the Board of Trade what replies; THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
the Board of Trade has received|ror tHE COLONIES: The word “ coton- 


to the representations which he pro- 
mised last summer to address to the 
principal railway companies of the United 
Kingdom regarding the conveyance on 
their lines of bicycles at reduced charges 
or free of charge, and regarding the pro 
vision of better facilities for the convey- 
ance of cycles by rail and their custody 
at stations! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: The Board of Trade re- 
ceived a reply in December last, 
intimating that the matter was under 
the consideration of the railway 
companies. Sir Henry Oakley 
also written me a letter, in the course 
of which he says— 


has 


“No satisfactory mode of carrying bicycles 
has so far as I am aware been devised by any 
railway company or by anyone else. I know 
that many companies have experimented, and 
are still experimenting with various plans of 
their own, or suggested by others. The Great 
Northern Railway have provided at many of 
their suburban gtations special stores for bi- 
cycles, and are at the present moment Stting 
up two more vehicles for further experiment.” 


I shall be happy to show the right hon. 
Gentleman the whole of the letter. 


COTONNADES: TUNIS TREATY. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, what meaning 
Her Majesty’s Government place on the 
word “ cotonnades” in the Treaty betwixt 
Great Britain and France, relating to 
Tunis? And whether they hold it to mean 
all classes of cotton goods, or only a few 
limited classes of those fabrics, while 
limited application seems to be placed on 
the term by the Custom House Officers 
in Tunis, to the great inconvenience and 
loss of British exporters in many classes 
of cotton manufactured in Tunis? 


Mr. J. Bryce. 





’ 


nades” is translated “cotton goods” 
in the English text of the Agreement, 
and Her Majesty’s Government interpret 
it as meaning all classes of such goods. 


MUNICIPAL REVISION IN DERRY. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


whether the Treasury have certified that 
they have paid in respect of the munici- 
pal revision of Derry the sum of £33 12s. 
for the year 1896, and £33 12s. for the 
year 1897; how that sum has been 
arrived at; whether, when giving this 
certificate, the Treasury were aware that 
there has in fact been no additional cost 
of revision in Londonderry since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1896, which made the 
Parliamentary Lists, without lodgers, the 
lists also for Municipal purposes, the re- 
visions in 1896 and 1897 having occupied 
a shorter time than in any of the ten 
preceding years ; whether any report was 
called for from the Clerk of the Cron 
and Peace for the County; and, if £0, 
what did he report ; whether he is aware 
that under the Act of 1896 the wards are 
conterminous with the polling districts, 
and there is, or can be, no municipal 
voter who is not also a Parliamentary 
voter ; and whether, under these circum- 
stances, he can explain what additional 
cost has been incurred? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY: The Treasury have 
certified in the terms _ stated 
the first paragraph. The sums 
in question have been arrived at from 
statements furnished by the Revising 
Barristers, who state that in each year 
they were occupied for two additional 
days in consequence of the Municipal Re- 
vision. The Treasury Certificate was not 
based upon any comparison between the 
cost of revision in the two years 1895 


in 
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and 1897, and any previous years. Ob- 
viously the circumstances vary from year 
to year. The Treasury did receive com- 
munications from the Clerk of the Crown 
and Peace in connection with Section 13 
of the Londonderry Improvement Act, 
1895, but in making their certificate 
under section 12 they were not under 
any obligation to consult him. I cannot 
accept the hon. Member’s argument that, 
merely because the wards are conter- 
minous with the polling districts, no part 
of the cost of a joint revision is to be 
attributed to the revision for municip:l 
purposes. The Treasury regard the Re- 
vising Barristers as best qualified to form 
an estimate of the additional work en- 
tailed by the municipal revision, ani 
by their opinions the Treasury have 
accordingly been guided. 


PUBLIC HOUSE LICENCES (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. A. M'HUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to 
the words used by County Court 
Judge Orr, at the Licensing Sessions, 
held in Newry for County of Down, in 
November last, when he said that every 
man who voted for public-house licences 
under ordinary circumstances was & 
criminal himself ; whether any steps will 
be taken to remove from the magistrates 
of the County Down this reflection cast 
upon them by the County Court Judge ; 
and whether he is aware of the strong 
feeling of indignation among the Justices 
of County Down owing to the use of 
such language concerning them by the 
Judge? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: I am informed that Judge 
Orr does not admit the accuracy 
of the words attributed to him in the 


first paragrapli. Any observations made 
by him were directed against the prac- 
tice of magistrates, in certain cases, in 


attending Licensing Sessions pledged to 
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vote for particular applicants, regardless 
of the evidence given or the needs of the 
locality. I have no power to take any 
action as suggested in the second para- 
graph, and I have no reason to believe 
that the fact is as stated in the third 
paragraph. 


CORK POSTMEN. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the 
decision of the Postmaster General 


transferring Cork postmen from “the 
fourth to the third scale was subject in 
the case of indoor postmen to the con- 
ditions that an allowance of 3s. a week, 
which they had previously received, 
should be abolished ; whether the effect 
of this is, instead of improving their 
position, to, in effect, reduce a salary of 
29s. a week (7.e., 26s. and an allowance 
of 3s.) to 27s.; whether the abolition of 
allowances elsewhere was limited to future 
appointments, the right to them being 
preserved by existing recipients ; whether 
the Cork indoor postmen, on the 27th 
October last, presented a memorial to 
the Postmaster General, asking to have 
their case reconsidered; and when a 
reply thereto may be expected? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 Tue 
TREASURY In 


recommendation 


accordance with the 
of the Tweedmouth 
Committee no new allowances to postmen 
for indoor duties have been granted since 
the Ist April last, but postmen actually 
in receipt of such allowances on that 
date, were allowed to retain them as an 
addition to their existing wages. The 
postmen concerned at Cork therefore 
become entitled to their maximum pay of 
24s. (not 26s. as the hon. Member sup- 
poses) plus 3s., the latter payment being 
merged in their wages. Some months 
later, the maximum of scale of wages for 
all the town postmen at Cork was raised 
from 24s. to 26s.; but those men who 
were in receipt of allowances, continued 


to be entitled to a maximum of 27s. 
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The memorial referred to does not appear 
to have reached the Postmaster General. 


EVACUATION OF THESSALY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether it is the fact, 
as seems to appear from the account 
given on page 59 of the French Yellow 
Book on Eastern Affairs of a conversa- 
tion with the French Chargé d’Affaires 
in London, relative to the evacuation of 
Thessaly by the Turks, that Lord Salis- 
bury stated that, even in the event of 
the loan for the war indemnity payable 
by Greece falling through, the Greeks 
would nevertheless remain in possession 
of their province: and whether, and if 
so when, Sir Edward Monson’s despatch 
of the 25th August, 1897, published in 
the same Yellow Book, will be laid upon 
the Table of this House? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The state- 
ment in the Yellow Book 
referred to appears to be the inference 
drawn by the French Chargé d’Affaires 
from a conversation with Lord 
Salisbury. The despatch of Sir E. Mon- 
son will be included in the papers, which 


French 


are in course of preparation. 


SUPPLIES OF THE TROOPS. 

Mr. WILLIAM FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick): I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office, whether 
the promised consideration of the subject 
of foreign supplies to the troops has re- 
sulted in any modification of the tenders 
to reduce the percentage of frozen meat 
to be supplied ; whether he can state the 
percentage now allowed ; and whether the 
War Office will recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Select Conmittee to inquire 
into and report on the matter? 

Mr. Hanbury. 
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Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 


WILLIAMS, Birmingham) : Certain 
alterations of the forms of Tender 
have been made on _ the _ sug- 


gestion of the Irish meat-producers 
which may possibly result in an increased 
supply of home-fed meat, but the 
authorised percentage of frozen and re- 
frigerated meat remains unchanged. The 
percentage of frozen meat allowed is one- 
seventh of the supply. The answer to 
the last paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question is in the negative. 


FREIGHT CHARGES: TULLOW TO 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the railway charge from 
Tullow to Dublin is 6s. per waggon dearer 
than it is from Carlow, which is only 
four miles nearer to Dublin than Carlow ; 
whether he is aware that the guarantee 
for Tullow and district is 3$d. in the £; 
and whether relief can be afforded to the 
ratepayers from such railway tariffs? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD or 
TRADE: Icannot say whether the facts 
are as stated, but I have more than once 
explained to the hon. Member that it is 
impossible for the Board of Trade to deal 
with such general complaints. If the 
complaint is intended to be one of undue 
preference, the law has provided a 
remedy, which I assume the parties 
aggrieved can adopt. 


RELEASE OF PRIVATE PHELPS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether he has released a man named 
Phelps, late a private soldier of the 
Wiltshire regiment, who, on the 19th 
November last, was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment for highway rob- 
bery in Guernsey ; if so, will he explain 
to the House upon what grounds, and 
what are the conditions of his “elease? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 


Wurre-Riptey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 


The sentence has been remitted by 
Her Majesty on my _ recommenda- 
tion, the facts which came to heht 


subsequently to the trial throwing such 
doubt on the propriety of the conviction 
as to justify me in taking this course. 
The release is unconditional. 


IRISH LOAN FUND SOCIETIES. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, having regard to his 
statement that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill to me:t 
the necessity of providing means for re: 
covery of outstanding debts in connec- 
tion with Irish Loan Fund Societies, 
his attention had been called to the case 
of the Enniskillen Loan Fund Society v. 
Green, wherein it was proved that the 
defendant had actually paid £44 on 
£10 loan which is still due ; and whether 
it is the of the Government 
to pass special legislation for the pur- 


a 
intention 


pose of facilitating the recovery of the 
original sums lent in the case of Green 
and of others, who have by the action of 
these societies been compelled to pay 
in interest the capital sum lent four 
times over? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: My attention has been drawn to 
the case of Green, specially referred to in 
the Question, at the hearing of which, 
before the Justices, it was proved that the 
defendant had paid by way of renewal 
fines, and interest, on the original loan 
of £10, the sum of £44. With regard 
to the promised legislation, the Bill to 
be introduced will take into considera- 
tion abuses in reference to the renewal 
of loans, and the intention is to limit, as 
far as practicable, the claims of the Loan 
Fund Societies, in such cases, to what is 
equitably due. 


VOL. LITT. 
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CLONES POST OFFICE. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE: I beg to 

ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 


as representing the Postmaster General, 
will he take due precautions to have the 
projected new post oftice for Clones, 
County Monaghan, built upon a central 
and convenient site, and not at an ex- 
treme end of the town! is he aware that 
a strong objection exists among the in- 
habitants of Clones to the erection of 
the new post office upon any but a cen- 
tral site! and at what early date does 
he hope the erection will be commenced ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY: Until recently 
no suitable site has been offered 


on reasonable terins, but it is reported 
that a central site is now under examina- 
tion, and will be recommended for ap- 
proval shortly. I am not aware of the 
feelings of the inhabitants of Clones on 
the subject, but I can understand that 
they would naturally object to have the 
post office at an extreme end of the town. 
At present it is not possible to indicate 
when the new building will be com- 
menced. 


LEAD POISONING IN THE POTTERIES. 


Mr. L. R. HOLLAND (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, and Bromley) :I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
intended visit of the chief inspector to 
inquire into the circumstances of cev- 
tain cases of lead poisoning in the Pot- 
teries district will not be in the nature 
of a surprise visit, he will, either now 
or after such inquiry has been made, 
take an opportunity of acquainting the 
House with the nature of the reports 
already received from inspectors as the 
result of the surprise visits they have 
made ! 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: I have no 
doubt that at a later stage, I shall be 
able to inform the House as to the 
general results of the inquiries. Sur- 
prise visits, of course, are useful in as- 
certaining how far some of the existing 
rules are enforced; but this is only a 
part of the subject. 

2N 
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RABIES ORDER. 

Mr. R. M'KENNA: I bee to ask the 
President of Board Agriculture 
whether, under the Rabies Orders now 
in force, any exemption from muzzling 
is allowed in the case of sporting dogs ; 
and whether 


the of 


such exemption extends 


to sheep dogs ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 


AGRICULTURE: Under the Muzzsl- 
ing Orders now in force sporting 
dogs are exempted from being muz- 
zled while being used for — sport- 
ing purposes, but there is no exemp- 


tion in favour of sheep dogs, as such, yor 
would it be possible for such an exemp- 
tion to be allowed consistently with the 
success of the operations which we have 
undertaken for the extirpation of rabies. 


VOTE ON ACCOUNT FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I bee to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he intends to put down any Irish Vote 
on Account for discussion before the 
Easter Recess? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Vote on Account must 
be taken before the 3lst of March, and 
in the Vote on Account Irish Services 
will be included as usual. 


LECHNICAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether, seeing that the annual 
grant for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment in Great Britain has within 25 
years increased from £232,293 to 
£754,795, but that the annual rate for 
Ireland has almost remained stationary, 
the question of technical education in Ire- 
land will be dealt with this Session ; 
and whether a Commission will be ap- 
pointed to inquire into-and report on 
the intermediate system? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: The figures given in the first part 
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of the question are misleading, because th» 
grants for drawing in elementary schools 
are included in them, and no grants are 
made by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment for drawing in National Schools in 
the National 


As regards the grants 


Ireland, as Board make 
their own grants. 
for museum and higher science and art 
instruction, I find that Ireland receives 
a fair proportion. The system of grants 
for ordinary science and art schools, 
which appears to succeed in England and 
Scotland, does not appear to succeed in 
Ireland, and the question of what modiii- 
cations are necessary in the system is a 
matter for With = re- 
vard to the system of intermediate edu- 


cation, I am by no means satisfied that 


consideration. 


it is working as satisfactorily as could be 
be desired; but, without looking further 
into the subject, I am not prepared to 
undertake on behalf of the Government 
that a Commission should be appointed 


to inquire into the system. 


RAILWAY TARIFFS—TULLOW TO 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the railway charge from 
Tullow to Dublin is 6s. per waggon 
dearer than it is from Carlow, which is 
four nearer to Dublin; 
whether he is aware that the guarantee 
from Tullow and district is 34d. in the 
£; and whether relief can be afforded 
to the ratepayers from such railway 
tariffs? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 


only miles 


TRADE: I cannot say whether the 
facts are as stated, but I have 
more than once explained to the 


hon. Member that it is impossible for 
the Board of Trade to deal with such 
general complaints. If the complaint is 
intended to be one of undue preference, 
the law has provided a remedy, which 
I assume the parties aggrieved cin adopt. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACLOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the Catholics of Ireland have long suffered 
and still suffer under an intolerable grievance 
in respect of University education; that the 
existence anda the oppressive character of this 
grievance have been recognised by successive 
Governments ; and that it is the duty of Your 
Majesty’s Government immediately to propose 
legislation with a view to placing Irish Catho- 
lics on a footing of equality with their fellow 
countrymen of other religious denominations 
in all matters concerned with University edu- 
cation.” 


Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
E.) resumed his speech, which had been 
interrupted by the operation of the Rules 
of the He said: Mr. Speaker, 
Sir, I wish now to say that I am by no 
means out of sympathy with the pre- 
amble to this Amendment. I think that, 
the educational situation 
stands at this moment, Catholicism is 
suffering under an intolerable grievance 
in not possessing a State University sys- 
tem equally with Protestantism. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition and his followers have shown 
great alacrity in the work of sectarian 
endowment. They lost no time, or, at all 
events, very little time, in endowing and 
strengthening Anglican  sacerdotalism ; 
indeed, the speed they showed in this 
work was second only to the natural, or 
rather supernatural, swiftness with which 
they proceeded to endow another impor- 
tant, though secular, sect, I mean British 
landlordism. As we know, the First 
Lord of the Treasury thinks that the 
Irish Catholics have a right to a Univer- 
sity made as impossible for Protestants 
as Trinity College is said to be for Catho- 
lics, by a diffusion of what is called 
Catholic atmosphere, to be generated 
by a mechanism he did not describe, but 
which he seemed to warrant as sufficient 
for the purposes. I think, Sir, that Irish 
Catholic Members have a right to ask 
why he did not state at what time, or 


House. 


as general 
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about what time, he proposes to intro- 
duce a Bill for carrying his design into 
execution. From the pathetic and high- 


toned appeals he made to hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen behind him 
I think it may be inferred that he 


has got to educate his Party in this 
matter, as had to be done by an illustri- 
ous predecessor of his in connection with 
another subject ; and I am not sure that 
he has not got to educate his Government 
also in the matter, as it seemed to me 
that he put his views forward rather as a 
personal and pious opinion of his own ; 
and as his Party may, I think, without 
offence, be described, especially in. this 
matter, as the Party of privilege, of tra- 
dition, and of the status quo, it is not 
improbable that the right hon. Gentle- 
man may have considerable difficulty in 
effecting this work. Still, however much 
the Irish Members may sympathise with 
the right hon. Gentleman in his difficul- 
ties, I think it is natural on their part to 
make as sure as vigilance will do it, that 
he is making the most rapid progress he 
can with his interesting propaganda. As 
regards this side of the House, at all 
events as regards by far the larger sec- 
tion of Liberals, I think they have an 
equally strong case. Those Members of 
the Liberal Party have either expressly 
created, or deliberately approved and ac- 
quiesced in the State endowment of reli- 
gion in universities and in schools. The 
case seems to be, to a considerable ex- 
tent, locally permissible, but that does 
not matter as to the principle involved. 
Nor does it matter that, while in Scot- 
land this system is frankly sectarian, in 
England it is for the most part only in- 
directly so, the only direct dogma in it 
being, I believe, the undoubted and un- 
mistakable affirmation that the Scrip- 
tures are a Divine revelation, or, at all 
events, are the supreme and exclusively 
authoritative manual of religious and 
moral truth, a position which, of course, 
at once makes the whole system clearly 
sectarian in relation to agnostic persons, 
and to what is, I believe,a growing Pagan 
element inthe population, to say nothing 
of Jews and others. It is perfectly 
well-known to all persons conversant 
with the subject that such an element in 
the population is rapidly growing, and 
is already very extensive over all parts 


2N2 [Eighth Day. 
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of the country, while it is responsible for 
teaching as many diverse dogmas. as 
there are expounders and interpreters. 
Nor is the irony of the situation lessened, 
rather it is mtensified, by tne fact that 
the persons most zealous for the disestab- 
lishment of religion in churches are aiso 
the most zealous for its establishment im 
schools. How such persons can insist on 
having a religious establishinent, educa- 
ticnally and otherwise satisfactory to 
themselves, and yet can at the same time 
refuse to grant a religious establishment 
to Catholics that shall be satisfactory to 
them, is one of those mysteries which I 
have never been able to penetrate. For 
myself, | am in no such ditliculty, and I 
have no such to defend 
myself against. I am, and always have 
been, what is called a secularist in the 
matter of national education, and its re- 
lations to religion. This is not the time, 
and this is not the occasion, for me to 
enter into any elaborate explanation or 
defence of what is called Secularism, 
although I am prepared, at all suitable 
times, to defend, and contend, and, as I 
think, prove that it is best for religious 
truth itself, and best for educational pro- 
gress in its higher aspects, that the State 
should leave religion severely and abso- 
lutely alone. I aim very well aware that 
this term Secularist is an epithet of 
opprobrium—possibly of a little ridicule 
—not very far short of that epithet of 
“infidel,” which the First Lord of the 
Treasury was using yesterday with con- 
siderable familiarity, making me wonder 
how it would be relished by the author 
of the “History of Rationalism,” from 
whom he yesterday received a support 
that was not, at all events, over-impas- 
sioned. I know that secularism has con- 
siderably gone out of fashion since the re- 
action of thirty years ago against Dis- 
establishment, and iconoclasm generally 
set in; but I am of opinion that it may 
come a little more into fashion again 
when once people thoroughly wake up 
to the facts of the gigantic strides which 
clericalism is making in connection with 
our education, and when they see that 
the attempt to weld and intimately in- 
terweave sectarianism with public edu- 
cation is subjecting the training of the 
youth of the community to the narrow- 
ing and anti-rationol influences of sacer- 
dotalism, with all its limitations and de- 
lusions. This micht be the expectation, 


Mr. R. Wallace. 


inconsistencies 
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because, if you eive this Catholic Uni- 
versity to Irish Catholics you must alse, 
in due course of time, give an Envlish 
one to English Catholics, and a Scotch 
one to Scotch Catholics. We ought to 
do so, if it were upon the prin- 
ciples of the equivalent grant. 
This principle has come into vogue as a 
sort of standing financial institution, and 
however much, speaking, at all events, 
from iy observation of my colleagues 
from Scotland, we may fight against the 
initiation of the grant upon principle, the 
moment it is passed we all endeavour to 
outstrip one another in securing the 
equivalent grant in point of money for 


our own nationality. I think this 
development of a sectarian system 
in this country will go on _ until 


the people will begin to ask where this 
sort of development is to stop, and we 
may be thrown back upon a solution of 
the question which will bear a very 
close resemblance to denominationalism. 
With these views I think the House will 
see that it is quite impossible for me to 
do anything else but vote againt the 
Amendment before the House. No 
doubt hon. Members for Ireland will tell 
us that their consciences, instructed by 
their priests, whom they publicly tell us 
are the ministers of God, they tell us—- 
and I do not for a moment question their 
reverent sincerity in this matter—that 
they are compelled to make the demand 
which is contained in the Amendment. 
Well, Sir, I treat this statement of their 
position with all the respect due to an 
over-earnest statement. I must also 
state for myself that I too have a con- 
science, which I have not deemed neces- 
sary to submit to the authority and 
instruction of a priest, but which I have 
taken care shall be well informed from 
other sources satisfactory to myself. 
And that conscience commands me io 
look further forward in this matter than 
merely to the inconveniences and’ the 
hard cases of the hour, and the temporary 
and hasty expedients that may spring 
up to salve them for a short time, and 
it forbids me to participate in marrinug 
the higher progress of humanity, as it 
is to be conducted in this country by 
a system and development of sectarian 
control than the national life. 
And at the same time I must remember 
that I have been sent here on behalf of 


other 
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a number of very plain, it may be, but| sible for the decds of his agent, he is 


thoroughly respectable people, who do 


feel that they are sharply wounded in|sprine. If | 


their consciences when they are com. 
pelled to pay in the shape of taxation, 
out of their probably hard-earned be- 
longings, for a system of teaching which, 
however much reverenced by those who 
accept it, is in their minds dangerous and 
publicly injurious. Of course, with anti- 
thetic and antagonistic consciences of 
any extent in such relations—it is possible 
that » political deadlock may be the con- 
sequence—lI cannot do otherwise, and it 
is for statesmen to find a solution of the 
difficulty. All I that the 
solution must be something very different 
from that which is at present under our 
review. Now, Sir, I have been challenged 
as a Home Ruler—not, of course, on the 


can say is 


lines of the second, the revolutionised 
vitiated impossible Bill, — impossible 
edition of the first 1893 Pill, which I 


understand the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouth still adheres 
to under the judicious reservation of 
that distinguishing between 
principles and details, which has so very 


power of 


often changed black into white and yes 
into no. Something will have to be done 
before Home Rule can ever again lift a 
hopeful countenance in this country. 
Well, Sir, I have been charged and chal- 
lenved as a Home Ruler, and have been 
told that because I did my best to secure 
that Ireland, through a Parliament 
her own, should manage, or, if she liked, 
her educational system in 
schools and Universities, and of her other 
business, that therefore 
I am compelled in consistency here and 
now to do, to help to do, in my own 


of 
mismanage, 


as she chose, 


person, whatever she cares to come and 
demand of me in connection with her 
business at home. Well, Sir, if I did 
that I did not know that I was doinz 
it, and, at any rate, I hereby cancel the 
engagement. But, Sir, I say as a matter 
of fact I did nothing of the kind. In 
creating or helping to create what was 
hoped to be an Irish Parliament, I did not 
either intentionally or by logical infer- 
ence make myself responsible for the 
uses or abuses of that Parliament of the 
powers that I was endeavouring to con- 
fer upon it. What was proposed to ke 
done was not to be the agent, but the 
child, of this Parliament, and while we 
all know that a principal may be respon- 


endowment 





not responsible for the deeds of his off- 
help a man in 
a® righteous cause by makine himself 
inaster in his house, it does not 
follow that I aim to become participator 
in all the acts of folly which he may 
choose to perpetrate when he has got 
into that Ht J help to 
gct a Man into possession of his pro- 
perty—involving always, ef course, the 
power of the proprietor cither to use 
or abuse it—if I do what I can to belp 
him to get into his rightful property 
and the attempt fails, that does not en- 
title him because he wanted to do some- 
thine that unwise, or even W6rse, 
with his property, if he should eet it, 
but has been disappointed by the de 
velopment of events or want of develop- 
ment—TI say that does not entitle him to 
come round to me and to say that I am 
directly and inferentially bound to perpe- 
trate the folly for him in my own person. 
I contend that the endeavour to impeach 
me with a constructive inconsistency in 


ASSISt. or 


own 


high position, 


was 


this matter breaks down, because it is, 
even if shadow 


there was a of defence 
for it. broken down on the ground of 
what the iawyers call “beine too re 


mote.” Sir, I don’t need to defend my- 
self from a charge which, at the same 
time, I know is whispered against us, that 
we Radicals on this side of the House, 
many of are voting against this 
Amendment because we resent being de 
serted by the Trish Party last year on 
the Education Question. Sir, that is a 
huckstering and log-rolling policy, de- 
grading to Parliament by whomsoever it 
may be practised, and is essentially im- 
moral in its character. Nor, Sir, do 1 
defend my against this Amend- 
ment on the ground that T know is held 
and will be held, and T believe defended, 
by a good many people in this country, 
that the endowment of Catholicism is 
the endowment of falsehood, while the 
of Protestantism is the en- 
dowment of truth. Sir, in my view, that 
is vulear arrogance, narrow fanaticism. 
While I most heartily believe, as 4 
student of history, that the persons who 
are commonly called reformers, although 
in their own hearts, and on theoretical 
principles. persecutors, did a great work 
in asserting their own freedom from 
another class of the same species, and 
created a wealth of political, intellectual, 
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us 


vote 
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and social liberty, which proved, in the 
end, to be a Frankenstein too strong for 
its creator and beneficial to us; while 
I believe that I do not make a quarrel 
with that considerable body of intelli- 
gent persons who think that, when one 
theological school was substituted for 
another, no very great contribution was 
made to the higher aspects of human 
brotherhood. Sir, I do not think it 
necessary to say more in explanation of 
my position. I do not think that the 
lines of the right hon. Gentleman’s policy 
are the lines of brotherhood. I 
think they are the lines of reaction, 
and give rise to a feeling of surprise 
that « man of his well-known acquaint 
ance of the position, and whose thought 
is for the truth and progress of events, 
should be found—-I cannot believe in his 
heart of hearts he can be found willing, 
but yielding to political necessity and 
works out an educational scheme in which 
he can only see darkness and despair. 
In Scotland we have an old proverb that 
every herring must hang by its own 
head. I must hang by such head as I 
have. For myself, I believe that the 
true line of progress in this matter is not 
that of multiplying the centres of sec- 
tarianism, but to do everything in one’s 
power reduce, I will not say to a 
minimum, but to absolutely extinguish 
all where such religious 
influence is bound to prevail. My posi- 
tion in this matter is not to my liking ; 
I see the difficulties of the situation, and 
I am oppressed and angered. I feel that 
we must look round us, and forward to 
the future, and to the general course of 
events and social relationship, and I 
find they are, to a certain extent, against 
my feelings; and, while I have no re- 
source but to vote as I intended, it is 
not to my taste that my position is what 
might be described as non possumus. 


to 


such centres 


Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY § (Bod- 
min): The University question is some- 
what academic in its character, and I 


confess the words we have just listened 
to, although they afforded us much 
seemed to me of rather 
academic a character. They 
were too far away, if I may venture 
to say so, from the human facts of the 
situation, and had no reference to the 
real problem before us. If the speaker 
had followed his arguments to their 


Mr. R. Wallace. 


amusement, 


too 
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logical and ultimate conclusion he would, 
I think, have arrived at this truth, that 
no University was possible at all which 
would reach everybody’s ideal. It is, at 
best, a matter of compromise; and, re- 
garding it as such, we must approach 
this question of the Irish Universities 
in the spirit that we ought under the 
circumstances. I shall not be amusing, 
possibly I may be academic, but I desire 
to return to the appeal that my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
made to his Unionist followers yesterday 
afternoon. Never did I see him more 
sarnest, nor did I ever see anything more 


pathetic than the master of a_ vast 
majority appealing, almost despairingly, 
to those who follow him, to adopt the 
policy which he believed, on their ac- 
count as well as on account” of 
the Empire, was the only one 
they could follow. I respect the 
appeal. I knew that it was honest ; but 


it disagrees with the opinion I hold in 
this matter. He addressed himself 
this question as a friend of the people, 
and a great supporter of the principle of 
denominationalism. I know he allowed 
the infusion of every element in the 
University ; but what he pressed on his 
friends was the honest secular education 
with certain denominational ideas, and 
because they wished for the same thing 
for themselves he appealed to them 
with spirit to support him. 


to 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not wish to interrupt my 
hon. Friend, but I think he goes beyond 
anything I said or am prepared to defend. 


Mr. L. COURTNEY : If I misconstrued 
the remarks of my right hon. Friend it 
may be due to my want of apprehension, 
but it may also be due, in some degree, to 
the obscurity of some parts of his speech, 
and I must confess that I still think T am 
right in saying that the inference of his 
arguments addressed to the hon. Mem- 
bers behind him was this— 


“What you desire for yourselves, and what 
you would insist upon as the academy to which 
you would send your children, is a University 
strongly tinged with, if not dominated by, « 
particular form of religious belief, and because 
you desire that, you are bound to accord the 
same spirit and method of treatment to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; that the golden rule of 
doing unto others as you would they should 
do to you compels those who delight in the 
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Anglican character of our Universities, who are 
unwilling to see altered the present character 
of the University of Dublin, to accord to the 
Catholics of Ireland a University in accordance 
with Catholic feeling.” 


It is a 
confess I 


strong argument, and I 
do not what answer 
can be given to that appeal except to say 
it is the desire of those who, like him, 
look at the present constitution of 
the British Universities and the Dub- 
lin University as not being the most 
perfect form of University, but as they 
are now, in fact, and he appealed to those 
who are satistied with Oxford or Cam- 
bridee as they are to give the majority 
of Irishmen a similar University under 
similar circumstances Catholic, instead 
of Anglican or Protestant. Now, that 
appeal does not touch me; I am one of 
the small minority on this side of the 
House which, I am afraid, has always 
been in favour of undenominational Uni- 
versities, that is the course I should like 
to pursue. If Ireland were self-governed 
I would do for Ireland what I would do 


see 


for France and_ Belgium. Let it 
be a form of University, called by 
any name, so long as it is kept 


on moving with the spirit of the times. 
The actual situation in Ireland with re- 
gard to University education corresponds 
pretty well in its potentiality to what I 
desire to see myself. Consider what the 
situation was when Queen Elizabeth, fol- 
lowing the example of her father, estab- 
lished the University in Dublin, she made 
it a close University, for the propaga- 
tion of a particular faith, associated with 
a particular religion. But, at the close 
of the last century, Trinity College was 
And for more than 100 
years Roman Catholics have freely re- 


thrown open. 


sorted to the College, and have never 
been molested in the course of their train- 
ing in any respect of their religious doc- 
trines. 1 have met in many years num- 
bers of students of Trinity College, and 
they always speak of it with gratitude 
and affection, and testify to the free and 
friendly life they led at the College with 
students with different religious views to 


their own. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): Six per cent. 
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Mr. L. COURTNEY: I am coming to 
that. The settlement arrived at LOO 
years ago is essentially wanting in this, 
that the emoluments and prizes were still 
restricted to Protestants, and no Catholic 
could take any share of them. Well, 
when you come to a much later period 
than this, you find in 1845 the Queens 
Colleges were established with consider- 
able endowments, and which were in- 
tended for and used by Roman 
Catholics who occupied high _ posi- 
tions in the course of their career at 
those colleges. Then, finally, we had the 
complete throwing open of Trinity Col- 
lege under Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, with the 
result that any Roman Catholic coufd go 
and complete at Trinity College, and com- 
pete on equal terms and have competed 
with the Protestants at Trinity College, 
where they have since obtained fellow- 
ships and other positions in the dominating 
body of the college. Trinity College was 
left, by the Act of 1873, completely open 
to students, irrespective of all creed, and 
it depends on the character of a student 
who comes there, and what position he 
gets in the examination, what position he 
obtains within the governing body of 
Trinity. I was interrupted by the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool, who said there were only six 
per cent. Well, I am not going to pro- 
ceed from questions of potentiality, and 
I do say that in theory and in organisa- 
tion the present svstem of University 
education in Treland corresponds with 
what all lovers of undenominationalism 


would desire. There was no rea 
son to believe but that the 
Reman Catholics would resort to the 


opportunities that were open to them, 
and would rush in and compete for the 
positions that micht be attained, and so 
eradually get Trinity College  trans- 
formed. so as to correspond with what 
may be called the educational composi- 
tion of Ireland itself. When Trinity Col- 
lege was thrown open a century ago it 
was hailed by the Roman Catholics, not 
as perfectly satisfactory, but as a privi- 
lege they meant to make full use of, and 
my hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versitv of Dublin read us last night a 
most interesting petition from the 
Yoman Catholic laity apropos of the 
foundation of Maynooth, in which they 
protested against the notion that May- 
nooth should be restricted to students of 
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the Catholic faith, because they desired 
that Protestant students should come in 
as well as Catholics, and should take rank 
in the fullest sense with Catholic | stu- 
dents. And when the Queen’s College 
was established they, too, were welcomed 
by the Roman Catholic laity. Mr. Shiel 
in this House welcomed heartily the es- 
tablishment of Queen’s College 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): What 
did O’Connell say? 


Mr. L. COURTNEY: And at that time, 
let it be remembered, not only the 
Roman Catholic laity, but the majority 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy were not 
opposed to the Queen’s College. Dr. 
MacHale, the Archbishop of Tuam, 
denounced heartily and consistently the 
Protestant colleges, but Dr. MacHale was 
in a minority. The Archbishop of Dub- 
lin was friendly to them, and it was not 
until twenty years after they had been 
established, it was not until they had de- 
veloped a high degree of usefulness, and 
had attracted large numbers from Cork 
and Galway, that at length, by a narrow 
majority, and under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Synod of the Church 
pronounced against them. When Car- 
dinal Cullen came to be Archbishop of 
Dublin, when one by one the episcopacy 
got changed, when the old order passed 
away, there was—TI think it was in 1866 
—a Synod held at Thurles, at which the 
question was raised, and a vote was taken 
as to whether the colleges should or 
should not be condemned, and the con- 
demnation was passed by a majority of 
one. I only point to this to show that, 
even among the hierarchy themselves, up 





till a comparatively recent date, there 
was considerable uncertainty of  feel- 
ing towards the colleves, and_ that 


Archbishop MacHale was in a minority 
in his condemnation of them. I think 
that, with these historic facts before us, 
we who were interested in the question 
at, the time were justified in thinking, in 
18753, that there was a possibility of solv- 
ing the Irish University question by the 
action taken in passing Mr. Fawcett’s 
Bill, that we had some right in think- 
ing that the Roman Catholic laity, and 
possibly the hierarchy, might in time 
te come acquiesce in Trinity College as 
open to all, with prizes open to every- 


Mr. L. Courtney. 
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one, and its mode of government also sub- 
ject to their approval, so — that 
within a generation it could have 


been captured by the Roman Catholic 
students, and the Roman Catholic 
people, if they had the wit and 
the brains, in competition with their fel- 
low-students, to win honour and _ au- 
thority in the College; and Trinity Col- 
lece mieht have been modified, might 
have been developed, so as to correspond 


to the actual position of the educated 
opinion in Ireland itself. These things 
have not come to pass. Whatever the 
strength and permanence of the  in- 


fluences against them, we must own that 
for a time they have prevailed. In the 
struggle between Archbishop Murray and 
Archbishop MacHale the latter may be 
said to have succeeded. In spite of every- 
thing that has been done, the numbers 
of students resorting to Trinity has not 
increased ; and though Roman Catholics 
have got some of its fellowships, and 
though the Roman Catholics are on the 
board of authority—the board which con- 
trols and directs the College—still they 
are very few. They are not at all what 
they should be if what we desired 
in 1873 had been realised, and Trinity 
is still, in fact, thouch liable to be changed 
by another development of action in Ire- 
land, a strongly Protestant institution. 
So, also, we have to confess that the eoi- 
leges at Cork and Galway, though they 
have come to be presided over by Roman 
Catholics, cannot be said to be Catholic ; 
and in truth. we may admit, when we 
number up the amount of Roman 
Catholic lay students in Ireland, avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages of Uni— 
versity education, they are not commen- 
surate with the number that ought to be 
so found sitting in Universities in a popu- 
lation divided as Ireland is. That is a 
thing we are bound to recognise with re- 
gret ; and here, think, the statesman to 
whom the hon. Gentleman referred is 
bound to take account of the fact, to 
recognise the failure of hopes, to admit 
the dismal truth, that there is this 
reluctance on the part of Roman Catholic 
youths, who might be expected to resort 
to the University to avail themselves of 
Trinity and Queen’s Colleges. No doubt 
the apparent reluctance is much greater 
than what it really is. We do not make 
allowance in our comparisons for the fact 
that among the students of Trinity are 
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contained all the divinity students of the 
Irish Church, whereas the students of the 
Church of Rome are found at Maynooth. 
If you take away that body from the 
students of Trinity, you will find the 
number very much reduced. We also do 
not take account of the fact that the par- 
ticular class which is capable of bearing 
the expense of sending their children to 
go through the University curriculum is 
very differently divided between the Fro- 
testants and the Catholics as compared 
with the population of Ireland as a 
whole, and if you take the test of the 
division which is furnished by the com- 
parative numbers of the two creeds in 
the professional classes in Ireland, you 
would not find the proportion of Roman 
Catholic doctors and lawyers to Protes- 
tant doctors and lawyers so very dif- 
ferent from the proportion of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant students as at 
first sight you might be led to suppose. 
There is not that deplorable absence of 
resort to the University as is sometimes 
alleged, although I admit it falls very 
considerably short of what we could de- 
sire. The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken has great faith in the progress 
of humanity in the development of 
thought and in the advance of culture. 
Is it not a terrible thing, even from his 
point of view, that an engine so potent 
in the advancement of culture, the de- 
velopment of thought, and the building 
up of character as Universities are, should 
not be made use of amongst the majority 
of the population of Ireland, and that 
we should be almost struck off from the 
possibility of promoting that advance 
which he believes in and longs for and 
anticipates by this miserable ab- 
stinence, on the part of the 
students who might. and ought to, enter 
them? This is the real question. We 
here touch the vital point. Are we to 
ro on hoping against practical experi- 
ence that the Roman Catholic laity will 
come in! Our past action has certainly 
not brought them in. Indeed, it would 
sometimes seem «as if were driving 
them back rather than advancing. I 
know that what is seen in Ireland does 
not stand by itself. We have to confess 
in England, too, and I believe’ in 
Scotland, in spite of the hon. Member 
who has just spoken, to the growth of 
the power of ecclesiasticism, and to what 


we 
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I must confess—although, perhaps, 
wounding the feelings of some of my 


Friends—I for myself regard as an in- 
road of obscurantism which is creeping 
in amongst us, despite the progress of 
science, and apparently reinforced by an 
alliance with democracy. You must ac- 
knowledge it, you must face it. Is there 
nothing that can be done? I have to con- 
fess the failure of hopes in the past, but 
I look in as practical a spirit as I can at 
the situation as it is. I am ready to look 
round to discover what hope there is for 
any change that would transform this 
apparent retrograde movement into one 
of advance, at all events, that would bring 
within the sphere of University education, 
within the possibility of University cul- 
ure, within the force of freedom, of growth 
and movement, of life 
which are now apart from them. My right 
hon. Friend the of the House 
held out some hope, which I grasped at, 
and which I acknowledge as a Unionist 
we ought, if possible, to make the most 
of, if there be any possibility of doing 
anything at all. I entirely respond to 
the appeal of the Unionists that we, as 
Unionists, bound to be than 
considerate, to be tender in dealing witn 
this question, because we are charged 
with enormous powers and responsibili- 
ties. We are actually regulating the 
education of the Trish people, and we 
inust take some account of their habits 
and their traditions, of their 
I hope 
us who will be 
misled by the spectacle of what we have 
been witnessine with different 
during the last weeks, that there is no 
one who will be tempted to say— See 
how Home Rule has broken to pieces, 
and how they are quarrelling amongst 
themselves, and what 


those elements 


Leader 


are nore 


and even 
prejudices, in that organisation. 
there is no one amonest 


feelings 


and 
dissension there is among the parts, not 
merely of the Trish, but of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish union of héarts.” I 
hope there is no one among us 


disavreement 


who 
will take thought from that to say, “ He 
need not be careful about this matter.” 
I think our responsibility is enormous, 
that our position is critical. We are 
bound now in the plenitude of our power 
to do all we can towards the solution of 
this question. My right hon. Friend 
commented yesterday upon the loose use 
of the word denominational, and said a 
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denominational University meant some- 
thing different from what we understood 
was wanted. My right hon. Friend went 
on to develop what was wanted, and, amid 
approving cheers and the apparently 
hearty support and concurrence of 
hon. Members opposite, he said— 


“We want to have a Catholic counterpart 
to Trinity College. This is what we want to 
have in Ireland,” he said, “and I implore you 
to assist me in setting up something that shall 
take the same relation towards Ireland as the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge do to- 
wards England; something that will satisfy 
in the same way the proper natural and legiti- 
mate aspirations of Irish Catholics.” 


Now, what does that mean! Let us 
understand exactly the situation in Eng- 
land. Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties may be said to be Anglican institu- 
tions. They are saturated with Anglican 
traditions. They are for the most part 
presided over by men born within the 
fold of the Anglican Church. That is 
so for the most part. It is not necessary 
that that should be but it is the 
fact that they are so presided over, and 
the physical fact that the church and 
chapel bells ring in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge all day long is but an illustration 
of this close connection of the Universi- 
ties and the Church. I speak of Cam- 
bridge particularly : what is the situation 
there? It is dominated by Anglican 
traditions, it is imbued with the Angli- 
can spirit. But its schools are open to 
all Englishmen, well to Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, colonists, and people from 
all parts of the world. The school prizes 
of Cambridge are open to all, not merely 
the degrees, but the Fellowships and the 
emoluments, and those who get their de- 
grees and take a Fellowship pass on, 
and in of time constitute the 
resident masters., who ace the immediate 
administrators of the University, or the 
masters of arts scattered throughout th 
Kingdom, who are the ultimate govern- 
ing authority. Cambridge a& pure 
democracy, governed by those who have 
through from the ranks of 
students, and so obtain automatically the 
positions they hold. With the exception 
of one head nominated by the Crown, the 
students Fellows do, 
Fellows, their head; the Council 
of the Uni -ersity is elected by the resi- 
dent evraduates, 


SO, 


as as 


pre ICCSS 


is 


passed 


who become 


choose 


as 


and each veneration as 
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the professors of the University—except 
a few Regius professors, unimportant in 
point of numbers—-are appointed by a 
body representing the popular power. 
Indeed, what we may call democratic 
Cambridge absolutely controls the Uni- 
versity. If, therefore, the Noncon- 
formists of England send, as they are 
sending at present, their sons to the Uni- 
versity, and these sons win, as they are 
winning, prizes there, it is not long to 
seek to find the character of the govern- 
ing body of the University changing, and 
Cambridge, instead of being predomi- 
nantly Anglican as it has been, will be- 
come perceptibly tinged with a larger 
life, and in a reasonable time will become 
transformed so as to completely repre- 
sent the opinion of educated England. 
The same thing, I believe, is tru2 of 
Oxford. Dublin University in the sume 
way might be transformed; Dublin in 
the same way might be invaded, seized 
captured. You cannot, it is true, aboiish 
the Divinity school, but, apart from that 
Dublin might, within a reasonable time, 
become transformed so as to correspond 
to what I understand my right hon. 
Friend said is the legitimate desire—and 
he seemed to have the assent of hon. 
Members opposite—and the feeling of the 
country. If all that is wanted is the 
establishment of a Catholic University in 
Dublin which shall be a counterpart o: 
Trinity, and shall correspond to what ¢ 
have described Oxford and Cambridge 
if all that wanted is that you 
shall start, as you must start, no douhz, 
with a governing body exclusively Catho- 
lic; if you start with that, but at the 
same time provide that all its examina- 
tions, all its teachings shall be open :» 
everyone, that all its prizes shall be open 
to everyone, and that within the sacred 
precincts of the Senate itself a man may 
having obtained his position 
through the schools, if, in fact, you mean 
a democratic Catholic University open to 
democratic Catholic influences, then I 
think we may see our way to some sol- 
tion of the difficulty. But, of course, ! 
do not know how far such a future as i 
have described has been realised. I do 
not know how far the conditions neces- 
sary for the success of such an experi- 
ment are understood, how far they have 
been consented to. Imagine what I mean. 
I have shown how the Cambridge govern- 
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cole, 


it comes up elects its own Council; and} ing body is the result of growth, and if 
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Anglicanism is predominant it is not 
from the possession of special privilege. 


The University is open to all the 
world; generation after generation 


passes through the schools and becomes 
in turn heads of houses and _ pro- 
fessors, and the whole character of the 
place is liable to automatic and un- 
marked change, slowly moving forward by 
natural growth of itself, so that in that 
way Cambridge and Oxford become what 
England wishes them to be. So with a 
Catholic University. If it is completely, 
absolutely, and perfectly Catholic at the 
start, but still open to all the elements 
that may come to it from Ireland, so it 
may at last become what those who re- 
side at the University make it, by 
natural growth; and then I think we 
may accept the appeal put forward 
by my right hon. Friend, and have 
no difticulty in arriving at a_ solution 
of the problem. This business may be ex- 
emplified by others. The Universities of 
Scotland have referred to. They 
were ecclesiastical in their origin. St. 
Andrews sprang into existence under the 
influence of the Primate of Scotland. Glas- 
gow was founded by a Pope, on the appli- 
cation of its bishop, and Glasgow, St. An- 
drews, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh have 
come to be what Scotland likes them to 
be by the mere inroad of students making 
a University assume the form they desire. 
You may, in fact, see the same transfor- 
mation in London. The Inns of Court 
are fragments of an ancient University, 
or, more strictly speaking, of the Col- 
leges, the University never having been 
formed. In their inception they were 
Anglican institutions. We still keep up 
the Temple Church and = chapels of 
Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, but stu- 
dents of the law, with all the popular 
access to these bodies, have so changed 
the whole character of the institutions 
that they no longer bear their original 
aspect. If you want to have a counter- 
part of Trinity established in Ireland, and 
assent to the conditions under which 
Trinity exists, then, indeed, you may put 
before us something which the strong 
friends undenominational education 
would be disposed to accept. You say 
this corresponds with your national move- 
ment, and with national ideas. We 
may hope that if the nation changes the 
University mav chaneve with it, having 
within itself the free growth 


been 


of 


power ot 
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That is all we desire. 


the possibility of a Pro- 


and movement. 
I want to have 


testant getting on a Catholic govern- 
ing body. An hon. Member near me, 


says: “He would soon be kicked oif,” 
but that could not be if you have a 
really democratic institution. If a stu- 
dent having won his place in the schools 
is entitled to take a position on the go- 
verning body, you may have troubles 
with the Roman Catholics, but, in spite 
of any organisation, that student will find 
his way on to the body. I might am- 
plify this by suggestions, but I refrain ; 
it is enough for me to say that if you 
do secure the position I suggest, then I 
think we shall have no difficulty in~ac- 
cepting an embodiment of the proposi- 
tion. What it means is that you meet 
the demand and set up a Catholic Uni- 
versity under the absolute control of a 
Catholic bedy, and establish a Divinity 
school, which would be unchangeable 
But, for the rest, it should be open ab- 
solutely to the free ingress of students 
of all descriptions who should be en 
titled to compete, not only for every 
prize, but also to succeed in due course 
to positions on the governing body, so 
that the governing body necessarily 
nominated at first may eventually be 
transformed the result of the free 
growth and development of University 
education in Ireland. That is whiat I 
want. I confess I see no great diffi- 
culty in doing it. My right hon. Friend 
spoke with despair almost of persuading 
his friends, but if I rightly interpret his 
proposals, I confess I see no ground for 
despair, and IT venture to approach this 
question in a practical spirit. TI think 
the Parliamentary difficulty of dealing 
with this question might easily be over- 
come. In the first place, we know the 
foundation of a University lies within the 
prerogative of the Crown. The 
terms of charter are settled by 
the Crown. There remains the provision 
of money. But without in the least 
degree suggesting anything—which it 
would be most improper in me to do— 
which would curtail the action and au- 
thority of this House, I think I could 
devise a plan and submit to the jfouse 
the question on a Motion in support of 


as 


its 


a particular charter in the form of a 
Bill which would not admit of mech 
discussion, but which might be so or- 


yanised that the question of the House 
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would be “ Yes,” or “ No.” I mention | 
this simply to show that although, as | 
have frankly confessed, I have ap- 
proached with reluctance the necessity of 
such a solution as I have arrived at, 
yet when I do arrive at it I recognise it 
as practical, and I want to see it carried 
through if it can be. No doubt it is 
desirable first to catch your hare. I do 
not know how far my right hon. Friend 
has succeeded in his first propaganda. If | 
he has succeeded in that, and proceeds in | 
some such manner as I have suggested, 
handled, 
whether 
on that, 


it would not, if it were properly 
be in the power of obstruction, 


on this side of the House or 


to interpose any serious obstacle. I have 
occupied the attention of the House 
longer than I ¢ xpected to do. I have 


verged in more than one sentence on the 
limits of discretion, but before I sit down 
there is one thing I should like to refer 
to. What voing to happen to the 
Amendment before the House? Of 
course, the bon. Member for East Mayo 
has the matter in his own discretion, and 
he can deal with it as he pleases, but 
I confess if I myself were to offer advice 
upon it [ should think he would find it 
expedient not to press it to a division. 
After all he may think that the progress 


IS 


with reference to this question has been 
too slow, desperately slow, and he may 
resert to desperate methods to overcome 
ue, 
spair, but 


He Inav resort to a division in de- 
he that there 
has been some progress, that some minds 
are unsettled, that some are going for- 
ward, that some are taking a position 


must realise 


they never before took, and at suena 
juncture it would be most unwise to do 
anythin to crystallise the situation as 
it is, to freeze up the issues, and compel 
ihe 

T am quite certain that a divi- 
taken on thie Amendment would 
falsely represent the views of the House. 


people to take sides one wavy or 
other. 


sion 


My richt hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin has 
said that he cannot vote for it. An 


Amendment to the Address is a vote of 
censure, and although IT am one who has 
alwavs exercised an oeceasional freedom, 
for IT am not a pedant of partisan or- 
ganisation, T would not myself vote for 
a censure on the Government because 
thev had not brought in a Bill on this 
subject. Tt would, in my opinion, be 
imprudent to invite any such vote upon 
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such an issue. But the hon. Gentleman 
is responsible for the action he will take, 
and he may persist or he may not. It 
for him to decide. I myself have 
striven to do what I said I should hope 
to do at the outset, to be not too aca- 
demic, to be, if possible, practical, and 
to reply as practically, as considerately, 
and as effectively as I could to the ap- 
peal—the strong, the earnest, and the 
pathetic appeal—made to us last night 
by mny right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs): I 
think that in a great many of the pro- 


924 


is 


positions which my right hon. Friend has 


advanced [ am in entire concurrence 


with him. My right hon. Friend says he 
is averse to any move in the difection of 

I think I am 
He fears, more 
than I confess I do, what he calls the 


denominational education. 


as averse to it as he is. 


invasion into modern life of obscuran- 
tism, the invasion of ecclesiasticalism or 
clericalism. Now, Sir, if there is any 
one in this House who dislikes—I will 
even say abhors, and has all his life 
abhorred—clericalism in all forms and 
cuises, IT am he. But in fightine the 


battle of what my right hon. Friend calls 
obscurantisim: and ecclesiasticism, I leok 


to two weapons. The first is fair play 


that is to say, the assurance that 
my ecclesiastical friends shall have 
no right to complain of inequitable 


treatinent . 
cation. 


and the other weapon is edu- 
Now it seems to me that both thase 
two principles—namely, equity and the 
spread and improvement of education in 
one part cf the United Kingdom—are in- 
volved in the question we are discussing 
to-night, and, in my own opinion, the 
solution proposed in the Amendment of 
my Lon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo, and proposed, too, with such elo- 
quence and power last night by the birst 
Lord of the Treasury—that solution we 
ought to look to as affording lines upon 
which we shall most successfully fight 
these foes to progress which the right 
hon. Gentleman, like myself, dislikes. 
But I think my right hon. Friend was 
justified in complaining—well, perhaps 
that is not the right word, but in re- 
marking upon the obscurity in which the 
First Lord of the Treasury stated the 
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proposal which the Government, or at 
least which he, favours. He spoke of a 
proposal before the country. If a Minis- 
ter, and especially a Minister of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s authority and 
pre-eminence, speaks of a proposal upon 
a burning, delicate, and difficult subject 
of this kind, I think he owes it to the 
House, and I think he would have been 
better advised and, I am sure, that it 
would have been better in the long run 
if he had done so—to define the condi- 
tions of his proposal, to meet the diffi- 
culty and tell us more clearly what kind 
of limitations he would impose upon this 
proposed educational body. 


Tue FIRST 


LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man will allow me_ to __ interrupt 
him. I was not referring to any 


Bill lying in the pigeon-holes of any 
office. I was referring to the general 
views now put forward by those repre- 
sentatives of Ireland who speak on behalf 
of the Roman Catholic opinion of that 
country. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, but I confess J 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man adopted or accepted the proposal 
before the country which was presented 
by Gentlemen below the Gangway. At all 
events, he assented to that proposal in 
principle, and indicated his willingness 
to weave it out in detail. This is one 
of the questions upon which it is very 
difficult to judge or pronounce an opinion 
—and especially for Gentlemen who are 
less acquainted with the problem than 
the First Lord of the Treasury or I 
for example—it is very difficult for them, 
and I am sure it is felt to be so on both 
sides of the House, until we know with 
something like definiteness what are the 
conditions to be attached to this Univer- 
sity or College. I believe if the right 
hon. Gentleman, instead of opening two 
or three fingers of his hand, had told «s 
frankly how far he is inclined to go in 
applying the general principle that there 
ought to be a University to which the 
Roman Catholics could go, he would have 
evaded. the difficulty of all sorts of sinia- 
ter associations that gather round this 
proposal so long as it is a mere and 
vague shadow. In my opinion, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated with 
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more fulness the sort of scheme which I 
am quite sure he is forming in his own 
mind he would have advanced the cause 
which I sincerely desire to see furthered. 
In order myself to make my own position 
a little clearer, I must ask my hon. 
Friends behind me to understand, as I 
have said before when speaking on the 
subject, that I am simply speaking for 
myself, and that what I say imposes no 
obligation of any kind, personal or other- 
Wise, upon anyone sitting on this Bench 
or behind. But it is due to the opinion 
which I formed in the course of my Irish 
administration and otherwise that 1 
should endeavour to state as clearly as 
possible what I think of the proposal 
of the hon. Member. The hon. and 
learned Member for Edinburgh spoke of 
charges being made against himself and 
those like him who intend to vote against 
this Amendment, and the particular 
charge which he was anxious to avert 
was the charge that everybody who voted 
for the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1893 was thereby pledged 
morally to support the provision of 
higher education for Catholics in treland 
out of public funds. No, Sir, it was 
not the second reading of the Bill of 
1893 which committed them. I should 
like—as many Members of the House 
were not present in 1893, and very likely 
many who were present have forgotten 
—TI should like to go back to August, 
1893. Upon that occasion—the narrative 
is not very long, but it gives the founda- 
tion of the present case, whether it be 
handled by the right hon. Gentleman op: 
posite, or myself—on that occasion the 
First Lord of the Treasury moved an 
Amendment upon the Home Rule Bill. 
We were considering the powers which 
an Irish Parliament should have or 
should not have, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman moved an Amendment that the 
Trish Parliament should not be per- 
mitted to make any law whereby any 
College 
in 


denominational University 
or endowed 
whole or part or subsidised in any way 
out of public funds. The hon. 


Gentleman reason. 


or 
micht be established 


right 


gave a He said— 

“T am in favour of a Catholic University or 
College, but IT am in favour of it being done 
by the Imperial Parliament, and I will not 
allow it to be done, if I can help it, by an 
Trish Parliament.” 


[Eighth Day. 
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I confess I thought at the time, and I 
still find, that the reason given by the 
right hon. Gentleman for that distinction 
was rather too subtle, at any rate, fom 
the right hon. Gentleman 


me, because 


said awe 


“T would not allow an Trish Parliament te 
set up out of public funds a denominational 
University or College, because then it would 
be taxing the minority of Protestants to do 
something to which they might object,” 


but he said— 
“T do not object to the Imperial Parliament 
making the majority of the Protestants in 


Great Britain do it.” 


As I have said, I thought at the time 


that that was rather too subtle 
a defence of the Amendment moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman 


I did not understand it then. and I do 
not understand it Then it fell to 
me to move this Amendment: that the 
Irish Parliament were to make no law 
whereby they are to establish or endow 
out of public funds any university or 
college in which the provisions of the 
University of Dublin Abolition of Tests 
Act are not observed. Then the Debate 
took a very remarkable turn, for the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the senior 
Member for Dublin, whom I see is in the 
House, raised the point of a Divinity 
School in Trinity College. This was the 
question whether in this new College there 
should be a theological faculty, corres- 
ponding to that which existed in Trinity 
College, and to which the Abolition of 
Tests Act of 1873 did not apply. I held 
that it would be absurd tu apply tests 
to a theological chair, and then the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone pressed the 
same point. His suggestion was, that we 
were to get rid of all theological chairs, 
upon the perfectly fair ground that the 
grant to Maynooth would counter-balance 
any payment given for the undenomina- 


now. 


tional chairs in Trinity College. Now 
that was how the case rested. I had 


already heard direct from certain im- 
portant Irish Roman Catholics that they 
were quite willing tt) make provision for 
theological chairs out of private funds, 
and that they would not ask for a shil- 
ling of public money for any theological 
chairs. We arrived at this point, and 
then there was a further Amendment, to 
the effect that there should be no law 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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whereby may be endowed out of public 
funds any theological professorship for 
any university or college in which the 
conditions in the Abolition of Tests Act, 
1873, were not observed, so that the Irish 
Parliament was to be permitted to estab- 
lish and endow a College or University, 
provided that no public money went to 
support a theological chair, and provided 
that all the Provisions as to Tests in the 
Act of 1873 applied. Now, that was 
passed without any Division. That is 
what I want to recall to my right hon. 
Friend’s mind—and to the minds of those 
who think that I am guilty of a certain 
departure from the pure milk of the 
word. Now, I observe that a remark is 
made in a ducument which was sent. out 
from the Liberation Society to all the 
Meinbers of the House. I have the greatest 
sympathy with the Liberation Society. 
I rather think I am a member of it. I 
certainly have always been glad to find 
myself co-operating with them, and I 
hope I shall find myself in that position 
again. But what do they say, and what 
does my hon. and learned Friend imply 
in his argument. They say that this 
proposal of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo is a vital departure from the prin- 
ciples of a disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of religion in Ireland, and my 
hon. and learned Friend argued to-night 
that this proposal amounted to an €a- 
dowment of religion in Ireland, and was, 
to all intents and purposes, like the en- 
dowment of a Church. All those who 
supported this Clause, the history and 
genesis of which I have described, ad- 
mitted without remonstrance in passing 
it, that there was a distinction between 
endowing and establishing an educational 
institution and the law affecting disestab- 
lishment and disendowment. The Irish 
Parliament was prohibited from estab- 
lishing or endowing a church. For it to 
be able to do so was so intolerable to 
some hon. Members that they would not 
allow it to be able to do so, but to this 
proposal they raised no objection, and 
thereby I respectfully say that they re- 
cognised a difference between the estab- 
lishment and endowment of a Church and 
the establishment and endowment of a 
College. 


An Hon. MemBer: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman read the Clause—the whe! 
of it? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : Ido not always carry 
the Bill with me. [The Bill was handed 
to the right hon. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour.|| Thank you, here it is. 
That is one. Now the Clause I referred 
to, reads— 


Majesty's Most 


Gentleman by 


“The powers of the Irish Legislature shall 
not extend to the making of any law, first, 
respecting the establishment or endowment of 
a religion ; or, secondly, in preventing it pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

“Whereby there may be established or en- 
dowed out of the public funds, any theological 
chair, or any University or College in which 
the conditions set out in the University of 
Dublin Abolition of Tests Acts are not ob- 
served.” 


Therefore, we all of us, every one who 
was a party to that Bill, agreed to the 
Clause. You cannot take the tremen- 
dously high ground of saying that to 
do this is to sanction denominationalism 
in a form which their principles prohibit 
you from assenting to. But, Sir, the 
hon. Member for East Mayo made a re- 
mark which I ought not to let pass, 
because it was of great importance. He 
said— 


“Nobody who votes for this Amendment is 
committed to any particular scheme,” 


and that is obviously true, and the posi- 
tion taken up by the right hon. Gentle- 
man last night, in addressing his own 
friends, is to get them to assent to the 
principle, and the terms may be discussed 
afterwards. Now, Sir, the only tan- 
gvage I can find in the speech of tne 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury which points to anything 
like definiteness in the nature of a 
scheme. is the language already referred 
to by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bodmin— 


“The essence of the case is that the new 
University shall be founded upon such ines 
as will make it Roman Catholic in the sense 
that Trinity College is Protestant.” 


IT should not, of course, and could not 
pledge myself to support any scheie 
vntil IT had it before me, with all its pro- 
positions set out clearly. There are cer- 
tain general conditions which I should 
make before I assented to any scheme- 

conditions with which I think tne rnght 


hon. Gentleman would avree. The first 
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is, that there is to be no test as to any 
chair, excepting, of course, a theological 
chair, which would not come out of the 
public funds. I do not wish to trifle 
with this matter, and if any one asks 
me to expect that these chairs are not 
to be filled mainly by Catholics, I say 
that they will be, because «t the ‘Jueen’s 
College, Belfast, the whele of the Pro- 
fessors are Protestants, and the President 
of that College is a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of great distinction and ability. I 
repeat, every one of these Professors, 
some of them appointed by myself, is a 
Catholic. 


The CHIEF SECRETARY ror “IRE. 
LAND: Are Catholic. 
Mr. MORLEY: I was not aware of 


that; at any rate, they were all Pro- 
Well, I 
have given my first condition. My second 
condition is, that test shall 
posed upon any student, and nobody 


testants when I was in office. 


no be im- 
who desires to attend lectures or experi- 
ments in laboratories or elsewhere sha'l 
be shut out because he does not belong 
to the Roman Catholic religion. (Cheers 
the Irish Benches.) That thea, 
I understand, is fully assented to. 
The third condition is, that no student, 
the 


convictions or 


from 


on mere ground of his religious 
creed, shall be shut out 
from competing for prizes; and the 
fourth condition that there is no 
endowment of any theological chair out 
of the public funds. The fifth condition 
is one which has been dwelt upon with 
vreat force, and is one of very great 
importance—-I mean the constitution of 
the voverning body, and the principles 
upon ‘which it shall be constituted. The 
sishops, as I understand from the Mem- 
ber for Mayo, agreed that there shall be 
& preponderance of laymen on the go- 
verning body over ccclesiastics, but they 
are all to be, [take it, Roman Catholics. 
I must confess that [ am not quite satis- 
fied that this preponderance of laymen 
over ecclesiastics will very solid 
gain, because there are in other churches 
than the Roman Catholic Church a 
species of clerically-minded laymen. I 
am not sure that we do not hear his 
voice sometimes in this House. There- 
fore, I am not quite satistied that the 


[Riahth Da "4. 


is, 


be a 
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provision that there shall be a prepon- 
derance of laymen over ecclesiastics is 
any adequate guarantee, and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman, before he en- 
deavours to carry his Party with him, 
and, indeed, to-night if possible—per- 
haps—through the Chief Secretary or 
otherwise—should say somewhat more to 
us as to the principles upon which the 
governing body is to be constituted, for 
I foresee that upon this point a con- 
troversy is sure to arise. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin has said 
that, in the first instance, Parliament 
would have full power over the constitu- 
tion of that body, because, if the Go- 
vernment choose, we should have the 
name of the first governing body in th 
Bill, and it would be for this House to 
determine whether these names were 
wisely chosen or not. But that would 
not be a difficulty. The difficulty would 
arise as to the way in which that go- 
verning body is to be replenished as 
vacancies occur. I suppose one way 
would be by the nomination of the 
Crown. That would be a very satisfac- 
tory form, and I confess, for my own 
part, I should greatly prefer it. Indeed, 
I almost think that it is indispensable, 
that if you are going to carry the coun- 
try with you in this matter something 
like the provisions described by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bod- 
min will have to be adopted. The go- 
verning body must not have the power 
of filling up vacancies, unless that is 
done from amongst persons within the 
College, and who would, therefore, have 
its best merits at heart. These are the 
conditions which present themselves to 
my mind as conditions that are more or 
a general assent— 
think, 
any 
hon. 








less indispensable to 
certainly to the 
of this of the 
scheme such as 
Gentleman 


assent, I 
House—to 
the right 
There is 


side 
favours. one 


sugeestion—a_ hostile suggestion, made 
by some hon. Friends of mine, who sit 
They held a meet- 
ing, and they passed a Resolution, moved 
and seconded by two friends of mine, 


from whom I differ with sincere pain, 


below the Gangway. 


so much do I agree with them on general 
policy. The Mover and Seconder of this 
Resolution are the Member for Carnar- 


Mr. ¥. Morley. 
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von and the Member for Northampton, 


and they make this suggestion— 


“Any grievances suffered by Irish Roman 
Catholics in connection with University educa- 
tion can be best removed by the creation of 
an _—— University under popular con- 
trol. 


I will put this point to my hon. Friends. 
Suppose you get an Elective Board in 
Ireland, appointed to deal with the Uni- 
versity question, and to make regulations 
and so forth for this body. Of course, 
my hon. Friends are too well acquainted 
with the facts of the case rot to be 
aware that that body would consist 
mainly of Roman Catholics. I under- 
stand that they have in their minds the 
Welsh precedent of the governing body 
of the Welsh University, which is com- 
posed of representatives of the County 
Council, of representatives of the Muni- 
cipal Councils, of a certain number of 
Members of Parliament representing cer- 
tain districts, and so on. That may be 
a better scheme, for all I know, than the 
scheme which may eventually appear in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill. Of 
course, an elective body appointed in this 
way would not be a Wesleyan body—it 
would be undoubtedly and predominantly 
a Roman Catholic body, and I, for one, 
do not expect and do not desire that 
the governing body of this proposed ir- 
stitution, however appointed, should be 
composed of other than Roman Catholics. 
Now, Sir, I won’t detain the House much 
longer. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin seemed to lean ts 
the position which is taken up by a 
great many Protestants, that there is no 
real want in Ireland for a higher educa- 
tion. He spoke of the proportion oi 
doctors and other persons. But, then, 
does it not occur to my right hon. Friend 
that the absence of facilities for this 
better and higher education may be at 
least contributory to the very thing 
which he dwells upon and turns into an 
argument. I do not think that there 
is any sign at all that there is a de- 
ficient value set upon the higher educa- 
tion by the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland, and I will only trouble the 
House with one single instance. The 
House understands that the Royal Uni- 
versity is an examining body with de- 
vrees to be bestowed. But there is in 
Treland, hon. Gentlemen know, « 


as 
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Roman Catholic College on St. Stephen’s 
Green. In the report for the year 1896- 
97 it is shown that of first-class dis- 
tinctions, prizes, and awards bestowed 
by the Royal University of Dublin, the 
Roman Catholic College carried off 
49, whereas the whole of the three 
Queen’s Colleges together, including even 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, only carried 
off 33. This shows that in the quantity 
as well as the quality of the work done 
under grievous disadvantages by the 
Roman Catholic College it was able to 
defeat the Queen’s Colleges in certain 
circumstances of open competition. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : That 
shows they do not want a new University. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Myright hon. Friend 
says that shows they do not want a new 
University, but how many pupils have 
they got? It shows that many of the 
pupils insist upon acquiring the higher 
education in spite of the grievous cir- 
cumstances under which they are placed, 
and the hon. Member’s observation is 
not a serious interpretation of the fact 
I have brought before the House. 
I do not doubt for a moment that the 
competition of life forces the Roman 
Catholic College or University to insist 
that the doctor or lawyer, or anyone 
else trained there, should be well trained, 
and should have the higher education 
within his reach. The competition 
of life in England you may be 
‘quite sure will keep the standard of the 
Dublin College as high as that of Trinity 
College itself. There would be a com- 
petition between Trinity College and this 
new institution which must have a most 
salutary effect. Sir, I wish to point out 
one fact, one circumstance, and_ to 
press it very much upon the minds 
of hon. Friends behind me. Do you 
think—does my hon. Friend the Mein- 
ber for East Edinburgh think—not 
at all impartially, that the attitude 
taken up last night by the First Lord 
of the Treasury—1 am afraid he will say 
it of myself to-night—is due to political 
necessity? Well, I declare that I do not 
know what political necessity there is on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He has got a tremendous 
majority, and I think, therefore, as 
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applied to him that argument cannot be 
maintained. I will not say anything es 
to myself, but I can only say that if thers 
is any significance to be attached to the 
circumstance that I am speaking, as I 
am venturing to do now, it certainly does 
not arise from any partiality for denomi- 
nationalism, clericalism, or ecclesiastical- 
ism, or any other “isms” which, like my 
hon. Friend, I sincerely dislike. It must 
have arisen from something else. Look 
at this fact. There have been during the 
last 12 years three Chief Secretaries 
for Ireland who have held that office, 
everyone of them approaching the ques- 
tion from entirely different political 
points of view, with the utmost difference 
of theological and anti-theological pre- 
possessions, they everyone agree that in 
the highest interests of Ireland this is 
a proposal in the interests of social ex- 
pediency, whether Unionists or Home 
Rule, which is not only justified, but 
necessary. I may add—and perhaps that 
may strengthen my case—that they are 
the First Lord of the Treasury, myself, 
and the present Chief Secretary. What 
did the present Chief Secretary say 
before he had been a year in office? He 
made a very remarkable observation, 
which I am well able to bear out. He 
said that he had been constantly obliged 
to pass over Roman Catholics in making 
appointments in Ireland because they had 
not had the same educational advantages, 
and, were not in the same educational posi- 
tion as Protestants. I can only say that my 
own experience absolutely corroborates 
that view. If there ever was a minister 
whose desire it was, as it is the interest 
and desire of all Chief Secretaries of 
whatever Party, to give Roman Catholics 
a larger and wider place in the adminis- 
tration of Ireland, it was my case. Of 
course, I was constantly obliged to dis. 
appoint my hon. Friends below the Gang- 
way, because candidates were not up ta 
the educational standard which the posts 
required. I say that it is idle for us 
when we have Home Rule discussions 
going on to point to the enormous num- 
ber of Protestants—the great preponder- 
ance of Protestants—in offices in Ireland. 
+ is not easy for us to found arguments, 
as many of my hon. Friends did in the 
course of the Debates on the Home Rule 
Bill, upon this preponderance when you 
hear from those who have the responsi- 
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bility of tilling those that one 
reason, and a main reason, Why that pre- 
ponderance remains is that Roman Catho- 
lics have not had a fair chance to acquire 
the higher education. Then, there is the 
right hon. Gentleman. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was twice Chief 
Secretary, and I understand, from lan- 
guage quoted last night by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo, was party 
to a scheme which has been nothing, in 
fact, but a purely denominational endow- 
ment, and he was in favour of it. Well, 
there is another name which I am sure 
will carry weight with my hon. Friends 
behind me, and that is the name of Lord 
Spencer. Lord Spencer has had greater 
experience of Irish administration during 
his Viceroyalties than all three of us put 
together, and my noble Friend, Lord 
Spencer. entirely approves of the pro- 
posal we are now considering. The fact 
that men of all sides who have been con- 
cerned with administration in Ireland, and 
who have had a better chance than any- 
body else, can have had of acquiring a 
knowledge of the real working of social 
forces in Ireland, surely ought to be 
allowed to tell for a great deal. I think 
this is about all I have really got to say 
upon this question, but I should like fora 
moment to deal with the point of Home 
Rule raised by my hon. Friend. I take 
it that the foundation of the policy of 
Home Rule is the conviction that Ire- 
land will not be governed as she ought 
to be, will not be content, and ought 
not to be content, to be governed, 
until she is governed in conformity with 
her own wishes, aspirations, and ideas. 
That, I take it, was the foundation—the 
fundamental principle—of the policy ot 
Home Rule. Of course, we also thought, 
and think still, that an Irish legislature, 
with an Irish Executive, was the only way 
we could make sure that that great 
principle could be recognised and effec- 
tively carried out. But what has hap- 
pened? At this moment a majority of 
the constituencies in the United King- 
dom have declared themselves, as at 
present advised, to be unwilling to con- 
cede this demand from Ireland, and, 
therefore, this House would peremptorilv 
decline to accept any such proposal 
now, I want to know whether the re- 
fusal on the part of the House and the 
constituencies justifies us in believing, as 
we do, in the policy of Home Rule, and 


Mr. John Morley. 
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brought on by our attempt to carry out 
that policy, justifies us in flinging over all 
our fundamental proposals, and adopting 
the antagonistic principle that Ireland is 
to be governed, in the vital matter of 
education, according to English ideas, 
prejudices, and sentiments, without any 
reference to Irish ideas and Irish wishes. 
I will not be guilty of the impertinence 
of addressing any remarks to the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. If they will not 
listen to their own eminent leadez, they 
certainly will not listen to me. But, my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bod- 
min, who is a pretty strong Unionist, if 
ever there was one, sees that if you do 
not attempt to deal with the problem of 
higher education you are shillifying or 
nullifying all the professions upon which 
you went with the country at the last 
election. That was fought mainly, I be- 
lieve, on the policy of Home Rule, and 
that this Parliament would satisfy all the 
legitimate demands, and wishes, and 
views, of the Irish people, as much as 
would an Irish Parliament. I confess, I 
did not much like the language of the 
Leader of the House last night. I de- 
tected in some of it somewhat of a reces- 
sion, not the least, in his own mind, or 
in his own conviction, as to the ex- 
pediency of the proposal ; but I did de- 
tect a little relaxing of the position that 
he took up even last year. Last year, IJ 
think, he at least promised a Bill. 


Tue FIRST LORD TREA- 
SURY: No, I did not. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I think so, or at least 
it was mentioned ; it was quoted yester- 
day. But, at all events, yesterday he 
showed, as I ventured to predict last 
year, the great difficulties, both on his 
side of the House and upon this. That, 
evidently, is so, and the fervent and elo- 
quent appeal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman last night was, to my mind, a 
demonstration that he has found greater 
difficulties than he last year anticipated, 
and that it would take greater command 
and control to carry this matter through, 
and, I must confess that, to my mind, 
in the main proposal he has gone a 
little back rather than come a little for- 
ward. I do not call all Irishmen un- 
reasonable, impatient, and turbulent, but 
what wonder if they are unreasonable, 
when they find that reason does not de- 
cide? What wonder they are impatient, 
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when they find that patience brings them 
no nearer. What wonder that they have 
a temper of railling insurgency, when 
they find that, whatever action they take, 
whatever arguments they deduce, how- 
ever strong those arguments may be, and 
however they may be backed up by the 
Leader of the Unionist Party, they, in 
fact, lead nowhere. What you want in 
Treland, above all things, is to spread, 
with a vigorous hand, education of every 
kind, both primary, intermediate, and 
higher. And because I believe it is 
urgently needed, and because I can see 
the demand now has taken a moderate 
and rational shape, which those of us 
who are strongest for undenominational 
education—it is under those circum- 
stances, and having regard to those par- 
ticular conditions, which we can safely 
accept, that I, for one, shall undoubtedly 
vote for the Amendment. 


Mr. R. M. PERKS (Linco!nsl ire. 
Louth): I think it would be impossible 
to disinter any single election address 


of candidates, either English, Scotch 
or Welsh, in the last General Elec- 
tion, in which the candidate under- 


took to vote for a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland. It is an equally strik- 
ing fact that not a single candidate, 
either Conservative Liberal, during 
the course of the recent bye-elections 
promised to confer upon Ireland a 
Roman Catholic University. Now, my 
right hon. Friend the late Chief Secre- 
tary has said that the proper weapons 
to be used in fighting ecclesiastical in- 
tolerance in Ireland are fair play and 
education. But what sort of education 
is it?) We are without any information. 
It is somewhat strange that the Irish 
Secretaries who to Ireland as mis- 
sionaries of sectarianism come back con- 
verts to sacerdotalism. But I should 
like to recall to my right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Montrose Burghs, who 
is never ambiguous, who is always frank 
and perfectly sincere, what he said upon 
this question. He said— 


or 


vo 


“ Why do we assert that the maintenance of 
this system of leaving elementary education in 
the hands of the priests is a fatal blow to our 


9” 


best hopes? 
“Instead of giving to the schools the mark 
of an independent province of the National 
Government, we leave them in the dark, close, 
depressing hollows of sectarianism.” 


f17 Fepruary 1898} 
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It is because the Nonconformists of 
this country honestly, conscientiously, 
sincerely believe that the Roman Catho- 
lic University in Ireland will leave the 


Gracious Specch. 


people of Ireland in those dark 
and dismal hollows of sectarianism 
that we oppose this Amendment. 
Now, the right hon Member for Bod- 
min sketched out what he called a 


purely democratic University, and he 
offered himself as a Parliamentary 
draughtsman to draw a Bill which might 
be got quickly through the House of 
Commons. But unless you convert the 
country, you make no real progress, and 
Bills, whether long or short, cannot be 
passed. In his Partick speech the Tight 
hon. Gentleman the First Lcerd_ of 
the Treasury laid down certain funda- 
mental conditions without which, he said, 
no Government in thiscountry could hope 
to deal with this subject. First of ali, 
he said, you must have the Irish people 
agreeing; then, he said, you must 
present a scheme which must not be a 
means to Party triumphs; and his last 
condition—and there, I suppose, the germ 
of the predominant partner idea crept in 
—-was that there must be a consensus of 
opinion in Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land. Have those terms or any one of 
them been complied with? It was im- 
possible not to see, on the previous 
night, that when the right hon. 
Gentleman was appealing with missionary 
fervour to his followers there was a con- 
siderable section on the opposide side of 
the House who are not on the road to 
conversion, and it is not surprising that 
they are not. Is it possible to drive 
from our minds the fact that this diffi- 
cult subject has already wrecked two 
great Governments! Mr. Gladstone, 
when he in March, 1873, defend- 
ing the Universities Education (Ire- 
land) Bill, to which reference has been 
frequently made, used these words. He 
said— 


was, 


“T do not admit that the claims of the 
Roman Catholics has been made good to the 
endowment of a College or University. I do 
not found that statement exclusively on the 
state of Protestant opinion. If that were all, I 
should be ready for one to oppose myself to 
the tide of that opinion, however strong it might 
be, but I think there are the best reasons, 
strong and obvious, which render it impossible 
to entertain with consistency or justice the 
question of Roman Catholic endowment. I 
wish to leave on record the strong conviction 
I entertain that it would be a grave and serious 
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error on the part of this House were they to 
give the slightest encouragement to the demand 
that is made for introducing into Ireland the 
system of separate endowments for separate 
religious institutions for academic purposes, and 
thereby distinctly to denounce that I repudiate 
the policy of 1869, to which the great majority 
of this House were parties, and which, | be- 
lieve, none of us regret.” 


Now, that is not an ordinary declara- 
tion. It was made by Mr. Gladstone, to 
his followers, in the course of creat 
debate, when the fortunes of his Minis- 
try were staked. But practically the 
same position was taken a fortnight 
later by Mr. Disraeli, who said— 


“In my opinion that question—namely, the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic University— 
had been generally decided by the nation at 
the last General Election, but that, totally ir- 
respective of the national decision, events had 
occurred in Parliament since which rendered 
it quite impossible for me to listen to any 
suggestions of the kind, because since the last 
General Election the endowments of the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland had been taken away 
from it—a policy which I had resisted, and 
which they—the Irish Catholic Members—had 
supported, and which, having been carried into 
effect, offered in my mind a permanent and 
insurmountable barrier to the policy which 
they wished to see pursued.” 


The programmes of Newcastle and Derby 
are, I think, sufficiently compendious, 
but nobody has yet ventured to suggest 
that either the Newcastle or Derby 
picgramme should include a Bill for 


the establishment and endowment 
of a Roman Catholic University. 
New, we have been blamed for 
deserting our Trish allies, and on this 


particular point may I say, on behalf of 
i very large of the Nencon- 
formists of this country, we regret it is 


section 


so, for as a rule we have been found 
fighting side by side with the Irish 
Members in the cause of freedom 


in the past history of the land. It 
was the Nonconformists who fought so 
resolutely with them in 1829, and their 
great leader, Daniel O’Connell, who was 
not in favour of sectarian education and 
who more than once pronounced against 
sectarian education, said, at a meeting 
in 1829— 


“T have come here as the representative, 
not of the intellect, for of that I am incapable, 
but of the warm-hearted feelings of the people 
in Ireland. I stand here in the name of my 
country to express our gratitude in feeble but 
sincere language for the exertions made on our 
behalf by our Protestant dissenting brethren ’ 


Mr. Perks. 
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| We have always endeavoured to assist 
|the Irish in their reasonable efforts for 
civil and religious freedom. Speaking 
asamember of the largest Nonconformist 
Church in this country, I would remind 
|my Irish friends that the Methodists 
jin 1853 absolutely refused to be led 
jastray by the wave of religious panic 
| which went through this country, and we 
| declined altogether to be a party to 
| Lord Russell’s Ecclesiastical Tithes Bill. 
|It was the same with the Irish Church 
| Act in 1869, and later on when we had to 
| deal with the disabilities of office in Ire- 
| land as to high offices of state, it was 


|the same. Therefore, I am __ justi- 
fied in saying that up to the pre- 
sent time there has been no_ real 


and serious difference of opinion between 
the English Nonconformists and their 
late allies on ecclesiastical questions. 
We do not wish to deal with this 
as a religious controversy at all. I 
was reminded yesterday by the 
speech of the hon. Member for 
Louth, that there are questions of faith 
which I frankly admit the Nonconfor- 
mists of this country hold in common 
with their Catholic brothers. It is when 
we come to ecclesiastical methods and 
interpretations that we begin to differ. 
Why is it that Nonconformists and 
the Irish Roman Catholics have to part 
company. It is certain that, holding 
the views we do, we must part company. 
It is not because of the action taken 
last year by the Irish Party in regard 
to the Voluntary Schools Act. It is 
because we hold as strong convictions as 
those which last year led the Irish Mem- 
bers to assist the Anglican clergy in 
8,000 villages to set their heels on Dis- 
senters, that we feel compelled to offer 
to this proposal our most strenuous, 
and, I believe, effective opposition. 
We should take this ground if we had 
to deal, not with Roman Catholicism, 
but any other sectarianism. If the pro- 
posal was made to establish a Methodist 
University here, and the Methodists are 
far more numerous here than the Roman 
Catholics are in Ireland, our position 
would be just the same. We take the 
broad and distinct ground that no public 
money should be applied to sectarian 
uses. The second ground we take is 
that sectarian Universities are anomalies 
That it is going back 
policy, to set up 


and anachronisms. 
to an abandoned 
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a sectarian University. But my friends 
say, if you allow the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland to provide for their own theo- 
logical chair and religious teaching, you 
are paying no public money for a 
Roman Catholic University. But is 
not that rather a delusion? Suppose you 
apply it to an English village, and you 
say, supposing the clergyman provides 
the whole expense for the religious edu- 
cation of the school we will provide him 
with everything else out of the public 
purse. I observed when the hon. 
Member for Bodmin spoke as to the 
character of such a University as he sup- 
ported, an appalling silence reigned on 
the Irish Bench. But there is no argu- 
ment, in favour of this University, 
which could not be applied to the 
establishment and endowment of a 
new state church in Ireland. I was 
looking at a letter from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone, and it seemed 
to me that the letter meant nothing less 
than unadulterated Home Rule. The 
words he used were, “It is not what we 
think, it is what they (the Roman Catho- 


lics) think, that ought to decide the 
question.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): I 
rather object to that. What I said in the 
letter was that this was a matter 
of conscience with the Roman Catho- 
lics—that the Irish people make 
this a question of conscience. It 


is not my ideal of an educational scheme, 
but the Roman Catholics made it 
matter of conscience, and it was a matter 
for them alone, not for me. 


*Mr. PERKS: Then it was a question 
of conscience which would be equally 
applicable to the establishment of an 
Established Church in Ireland. We ob- 
ject to these proposals because we are 
strongly opposed to the clerical con-| 
trol of higher education in any form | 
whatever. It is impossible to point | 
to any modern state which endorses those 
principles. Take the United States of| 
Where 


a 


America. 


is there — 
out of public funds anywhere 
America any — sectarian Univcosiizea U 


Even Oxford and Cambridge we have re- 


cently seen thrown open by the authori- 


ties of the Catholic Church to their youth. 
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Mr. PERKS: If the hon. Member 
says that it was not the English Non- 
 ennilinenlaki he had in his mind, then 
I accept his explanation. But the hon. 
Member referred to a “decaying faction 
who had thrown themselves across the 
| path of religious liberty in opposition to 
this proposal.” I certainly understood 
him by that to refer to the English Non- 
conformists. 


Mr. DILLON: Every one who heard 
me should have understood that 1 was 
referring to a decaying faction in Ire- 
land, and that I was speaking of the 
Orange Society. 


. 
*Mr. PERKS: I am not  sufficien‘ly 
familiar with the amenities of Irish poli- 
tical combat to understand — exactly 
who was referred to; but I was 
under the impression that the people 
who were referred to in this some 
what uncomplimentary language were 
the English Nonconformists, who 
have been simply endeavouring — to 
put this question fairly their 
fellow-religionists in this country. 


Mr. DILLON: The hon. Member is 
quite mistaken. If he knew the truth, 
he would know that I suffer a good deal 
of abuse in Ireland for being good friends 
with the English Nonconformists. 


before 


| *Mr. PERKS: I am found te say that, 
lafter listening to the hon. Member's 


speech yesterday, [ do not think he ex- 
poses himself to that charge any longer. 


At all events, he did say that he held 
some 30 English constituencies in the 
hollow of his hand. 





Mr. DILLON: No, no. 


*Mr. PERKS: Well, under his control 
as far Trish are concerned. 
But I venture to point out that he must 
in Ireland 
who may be increasing or dwindling, I 


as issues 


inot encourage his followers 


es not know which, by pointing to these 
|phantom battalions over here. I trust 
that our own political Leaders will bear 
in mind that this is a subject upon which 
country 
The 


Armagh—one 


'Nonconformists throughout the 
strong feclings indeed. 
Member 
‘of the leaders of this decaying faction— 
warned Party last night that 


[Zighth Day. 


| 


have very 


| | hon. for North 


his own 
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they must not touch this subject without 
reckoning with an important section of 
their followers. I believe there is 
almost absolute unanimity between the 
different Nonconformist bodies on this 
subject. We see a great struggle im- 
pending between the clerical authority 


and popular power, and we _ expect 
a clear and distinct lead from those 
to whose political fortunes we have 
attached ourselves. We wish them to 


speak in no ambiguous phrases, and we 
hope that they will do as they have done 
in bye-gone years, resist in every form 
they possibly can the growing clericalism 
and assertion of sacerdotalism in con- 
nection with either elementary, middle, 
or higher education. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: The last 
speaker seemed to assume that he spoke 
for every section of English Noncon- 
formists of England, and he delivered a 
sort of final judgment on the Question, 
not merely of a Catholic University, but 
also on the subject of Irish Government. 
He has declared himself in his own con- 
stituency as opposed to Home Rule, 

*Mr. PERKS: I have done nothing in 
the sort. I have declared myself in 
favour of Home Rule, but not in favour 
of putting it in the forefront at the next 
political campaign. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: Well, I think the 
hon. Member’s deliverance to _ his 
constituents was read by many people 


besides myself as an announcement 
that he was opposed to Home 
Rule, and [I do not believe that 


that is the position taken up by the mass 
of Nonconformists of England. At any 
rate, until I have some better evidence 
I refuse to take either the method, the 
manner, the judgment, or the spirit of 
the hon. Member as representing any 
large section of English Nonconformists. 
The hon. Member is opposed to the idea 
of a sectarian University. I wonder 
where, in the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom, he will find an unsec- 
tarian University? Take Oxford, for 
instance. The right hon. Member for 
Bodmin has said that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are Anglican institutions. Well, 
T have been on the books of two of the 
Oxford Colleges. Before I _ entered 
the first I had to show a certificate of 
baptism according to the rites of the 
Anglican Church, while the ex-officio 


Mr. Perks. 
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Visitor of the second College—All Souls’ 
Foundation—was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In both of these Colleges, 
as in every College of the University, 
there is an Anglican service conducted 
daily in the College chapel, and there 
it is possible to attend the roll-call in- 
stead, so strong is the general spirit of 
the College that many Nonconformists 


attend the Anglican service. And so 
far has this gone that many of 


the Nonconformist bodies of England, 
finding that the opinions of the young 
men they sent to Oxford were in danger 
of being unsettled, have founded for 
themselves Collegiate institutions in 
Oxford in order to preserve the separate 
denominational opinions of their ad- 
herents. The Congregationalists have 
sueh an institution, and the Unitarians 
have followed their example, because 
they found that, under the so-called un- 
denominational system at Oxford, there 
was danger of their peculiar views being 
lost sight of. I am not blaming them, 
but, under the circumstances, who can 
say that the English Universities are 
undenominational, unsectarian institu- 
tions. Then I come to Scotland. We 
heard from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for East Edinburgh, an eloquent 
speech against sectarianism. But, I 
believe it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
every single Scotch University has 
attached to it a Presbyterian Faculty of 
Theology. The Members of that Faculty 
submit themselves to theological tests. 
Of course, it is true that the Presbyterian 
system of religion is a good deal concen- 
trated on one day of the week, and it is 
therefore possible to so work the lectures 
as to avoid interference with the beliefs 
of the students. But, as far as I can 
understand metaphysics as they are 
taught in Scotland, they are of a 
decidedly Calvanistic tendency. [Several 
hon. Members: “No!”] Well, I said 
as far as I can understand them, 
and that narrows the limit of the as- 
sertion, but I believe it is the general 
impression. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 


There are no tests. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: There are no 
tests for the theological chairs in the 
Universities. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: The Universities 
are perfectly secular. 
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Mr. VESEY KNOX: But attached to 
them, and an essential part of them, is a 
wing of the Established Church. How, 
then, can they be secular! And they re- 
ceive endowments, out of which students 
are prepared for the Established Church. 
It is trifling with me to tell me that 
there is either in England or in Scotland 
such a thing as an unsectarian Univer- 
sity. I am told that a University has 
been established in Wales of a non-sec- 
tarian character, but I venture to think 
that that is because no single denomina- 
tion has an absolute majority in Wales. 
Now, come to Ireland. Where is there 
an undenominational University there? 
Trinity College is, of course, open to 
everybody ; and someone has asked why 
sannot Catholics who now go to Oxford 
go to Trinity. But, if Oxford is 
Anglican, I say its Anglicanism is of a 
mild Primrose type when compared with 
the Orange hue of the Anglicanism of 
Trinity. We feel more bitterly, and 
more keenly, on religious subjects in Ire- 
land than you do in England, and Irish 
Protestantism is more pronounced than 
English Protestantism, and it is not diffi- 
cult for anybody who considers it to 
understand why the authorities of the 
Catholic Church should have made a 
difference between the two.  Further- 
more, I think it is more easy to adopt 
the College system as. it exists at Oxford 
to Catholic students, than it is under the 
system which obtains in Dublin, where 
the Colleges are practically one. Trinity 
always has been, is, and will remain, a 
Protestant institution. It is true 
it would have been possible, if the 
Catholic Church had been _ willing, 
to submit a generation of _ its 
students to the risk and danger of 
going to an institution of that kind—it 
would have been possible, IT say, to have 
captured it and make it a Catholic in- 
situation. [An hon. Member: No.] Well, 
as a Protestant Nationalist, surely I am 
free to express an opinion. I do not 
know what the effect of that might have 
been on the Catholics, but I think it 
would have been exceedingly useful in 
the case of my fellow Protestants in Ire- 
land, who are so fond of boasting of 
having a monopoly, not merely of the 
wealth, but also of the intelligence of the 
country ; I say it would have been useful 
to them if they had been beaten in the 
examinations at Trinity College in fair 
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competition by their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. We know, from examples 
elsewhere, what would probably happen. 
I remember myself that when the interme- 
diate system was adopted in Ireland, we 
thought it strange that at the first 
examination the Catholic schools took 
about one-third of the honours. The 
system has been in force about 20 
years, and now the Catholic schools take 
three-quarters of the honours, and the 
number of rewards they gain is quite up 
to their proportion of the population. 
Munster has long since beaten Ulster in 
the examinations of this kind, and we 
may judge from this what might happen 
at Trinity under other circumstances. 
But, as a fact, Trinity has been allowed 
toremain, and is, a Protestant institution. 
Then there is another University in Ire- 
land—the Royal University—and I 
would like my hon. Friends who main- 
tain the vresent system to consider for a 
moment what that institution is. There 
were established by this House Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland which were intended 
to be purely undenominational, and the 
result was ridiculous. I remember old 
Professor Young telling me, when he was 
going to deliver his lectures on the period 
of the Reformation at Queen’s College, 
that he did not know what to say, be 
cause he was bound to mention nothing 
which was contentious; but he got over 
the difficulty by never lecturing on the 
history of Ireland after the time of Henry 
II. The Queen’s Colleges have done effec- 
tive work in medicine ; but when it comes 
to history and philosophy and subjects 
into which contention must naturally 
enter, it is found that the work of the 
College has been stunted by ridiculous 
rules. To the Queen’s Colleges was 
added a new University, called the Royal 
University. What is it? Its governing 
body consists of a number of gentlemen, 
very few of whom are actually engaged 
in the work of education, it being thought 
that by taking a body of distinguished 
gentlemen from outside you could avoid 
the conflict which must necessarily other- 
wise arise. As a matter of fact, these 
gentlemen do nothing for the improve 
ment of education. They merely fix a 
mechanical curriculum. There are at the 
University Protestant and Catholic stu- 
dents, but the Catholics are scattered 
throughout the country, and have not, 


|Bighth Day. 
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like the Protestants, a vote from the 
Consolidated Fund every year. My hon. 
Friends talk about clericalism, and say 
they are afraid to see the youth of Ire-| 
land under entirely clerical guidance. The 
result of this system is to make the 
Catholics of Ireland, those of them who 
are enjoying University education, much 
more under clerical guidance than would 
be the why Be- 
cause it is only men in orders, as a rule, 
who will take the small salaries which at 
present are within the reach of the Catho- 
lics in these Colleges ; because it is they 
only who will show this self-sacrifice, and 
I venture to that if various 
Catholic bodies were brought together, as 
it were, into one great University, and 
allowed to arrange their own curriculum 
and carry it out with the full concurrence 
of the Catholic bishops, there would be 
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otherwise case—and 


say these 
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the right hon. Gentleman who is respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland 
whether the time has not come when we 
should grapple with this question, and 
whether he will not agree that the dith- 
culties would disappear when they are 
grappled with. The First Lord has done 
excellent missionary work, but should he 
confine himself entirely to missionary 
work, there are some people whom he 
will never convert. With them his pro- 
gress will be as slow as the excellent 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews 
with the people whom it attempts to con- 
vert. I confess myself that I believe the 
people of England and of Scotland are 
quite indifferent upon this matter. If 
the Irish Secretary should come down to 
the House as the responsible Minister for 
Ireland and make a proposal, I believe 
the vast mass of the House would sup- 
There are militant people who 


under the present state of things. That | will not allow Catholics to be taught in 
| 


being so, I ask what hon. Members are | 
afraid of! All that Irish Catholics ask | 
is that there should be established in Ire- | 
land a University which should be open | 
to anybody who wishes to go there. In | 
Ireland we do not change; the Protes- | 
tants who become Catholics are very few, | 
the Catholics Protestants | 
are very few, and, just as Trinity College 
has remained consistently Protestant, so 
the new University would remain con- 
sistently Catholic. | We have had pro- 
blems put to us by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodinin, and others, 
as to what will be the governing body, as 
to who will decide vexed questions with 
regard, for to the removal | 
of a professor. I don’t think those ques- 
tions need really trouble the House. They 
may be used as excuses for postponing 
the settlement of this question, but they 
are not really of the essence of the sub- 
ject. The Catholic Bishops have shown 
that, so long asa University is established 
with a Catholic eoverning and teaching 
body to start with, they are compara- 


who become 


| 


instance, 





tively indifferent as to what means should | 


be taken to secure a continuance of that 
state of 


make as 


things. They are willing to 
other de- 


insisted 


free an entrance for 


nominations as has been upon 
| 


for the other Universities, and I venture 
] 


to appeal, under these circuinstances, to 


Mr. Vesey Knox. | 


jand not by an Irish Parliament? 


the way they demand, but their armies 
would be merely stage armies. The 
of this House might be ob- 
structed for a few weeks, but if the right 
hon. Gentleman has the courage to face 
these problems, whether upon the lines 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin or upon other 
lines, he will find that he is supported 
in principle by nine out of ten men on 
both sides of the House. The details, 
from which so much has been feared, will 
disappear, for the authorities of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland have now met 
every reasonable objection which has 
been advanced against their proposal by 
even the most militant of the Gentlemen 
who sit above the gangway. Why, under 
these circumstances, cannot we have 
this question settled? Are we to con- 
tinue to go on as at present, with Mem- 
bers sitting on one side saying they 
would be glad to see it done by an Irish 
Parliament, and other Members saying 


business 


they would be glad to see it done here 
How 
The 


long is this see-saw to continue? 


|ri¢ght hon. Gentleman is responsible for 


the government of Ireland. This is one 
of the most urgent and pressing problems 
afie 


that, knowing what is right, he ought 


ting Ireland, and I venture to assert 


}to deal with the problem and solve it. 
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Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I am sorry 
that I have to trouble the House 
upon this question, but I should 


be untrue to the constituency I represent, 
and to the vast body of public opinion in 
Ulster, if I were to hesitate to say a 
word or two upon this subject. Since 
I entered the House, 30 years ago, I have 
never listened to an Address with greater 
pain than to the magnificent oration de- 
livered last night by the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The conscientiousness 
and courage of the right hon. Gentleman 
are worthy of all commendation, and if 
it were possible for him to be a com- 
mander, leading a forlorn hope, or for 
him to be decorated with the Victoria 
Cross, his speech last night would entitle 
him to that position. I would like, how- 
ever, to quote what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said at Partick. on the 2nd 
December, 1889— 


“My own view,” he said—‘ and I wish to 
deal perfectly frankly both with you and with 
them—is that we cannot with public advan- 
tage found a Roman Catholic University, and 
I think so because I am of opinion that it 
would be fatal to the cause of higher educa- 
tion in Ireland if the Catholics and Protestants 
were not brought into competition in obtain- 
ing the degrees and honours of University 
training. If you do not bring them into cont- 
petition you might find that the Protestant or 
the Catholic standard was lowered to meet tke 
temperary interests of their clients, and the 
cause of good education would sutfer. This is 
the first thing we cannot give. The second 
thing, I think, we cannot give, is any State 
endowment of theological teaching.” 


Then the right hon. Gentleman made a 
suggestion upon the Conscience Clause— 


“should not be compelled to attend either 
theological lectures or theological services. 


I hope the right hon. Gentleman has 
been able to look through the news- 
papers this morning and study the great 
organs of Unionist opinion ; 
looked at the Yorkshire 


has and 
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I hope he | 
the | 


Liverpool papers, and also the organ of | nestion i 
lestablishinent of a Catholic University. 


his Party in his constituency of Man- 
chester. 
Manchester Courier— 


“ Any proposal on the part of the present 
Government to establish a Roman Catholic 
Universitv in Ireland, supported ont of State 
funds, xs is suegested, would be the most fatal 
mistake that they could possibly make. 
would rend the ranks of their own followe 
in twain.” 


g 
rs 


I will quote only from the 
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It is unnecessary for me to add words 
to that pronouncement. But I would 
like to ask the attention of the House for 
a moment to an extract from an able 
article published in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, in December last, on the subject of 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland— 


“A Roman Catholic University must, of 
necessity, be a Propaganda, bitterly hostile, 
and, from its point of view, rightly hostile to 
the doctrines of the Reformation, which at any 
rate form the basis of the religion of this 
country, and are still established by law. Is 
the present Conservative Government, the most 
powerful of the century, and supported by ‘he 
whole strength of the Church of England, pre- 
pared gratuitously to give effect to a move- 
ment, the objects of which are repugnant to 
the vast majority of their supporters, and to 
the whole English nation, and upon which, 
if they went to the country to-morrow, they 
would sustain a tremendous defeat? The de- 
mand is made, for the most part, by their 
avowedly irreconcilable foes. Is this Govern- 
ment, then, so far disinterested as to be pre- 
pared, not only to turn the unsmitten cheek to 
its adversaries, but itself to strike the blow?” 


An emphatic commentary upon that ex- 
tract has been already afforded, when 
the hon. Members who proposed and 
seconded this Amendment and their 
friends hastened from the Debate last 
evening, to take part in a rebel demon- 
stration—a demonstration to commemo- 
rate the attempt of their fellow-country- 
men in 1798 to throw off the English 
yoke and to establish in Treland Roman 
Catholic domination. 


A NATIONALIST MEMBER: 


leaders were Protestants. 


The 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON: You can always 


find a renegade Protestant. Father 
Murphy was not a Protestant, and the 
priest—— 


Mr. DILLON: Wolfe Tone was. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order; T must 
remind the hon. Member that the House 
is now dealing with the question of the 


Mr. 


W. JOHNSTON: I 


shall noi 

further pursue that argument, It 
has been preposicrously proposed 
that this University should be 
mmnaved entirely by Rein  Catho- 
lies, and yet not teach the Ultra- 
inontane doctrines of the Papacy. 
suppose hon. Meinbers are aware 


[Eighth Day. 
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of a statement once made 
Newman, who said that— 


by Cardinal 


“No pledge from Catholics was of any value 
to which Rome was not a party.” 


What value can be placed upon pledges, 
even by the Roman Catholic prelates of 
Ireland? Did not the Roman Catholic 
prelates solemnly declare before the 
Emancipation Act that they would never 
interfere with the Protestant Church, 
then established in Ireland? Did they 
not, upon oath, protest against the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility being held by 
their Church? It almost looks like per- 
jury on the part of those night rev. 
gentlemen. I would like to quote, with 
reference to this Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, the utterances of a noble Lord 
who was formerly Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. The Marquess of Londonderry, 
speaking in Ulster Hall, Belfast, on the 
8th inst., said— 


“As to the first question, at the present 
moment every College in Ireland was open to 
Roman Catholics. There were no tests, no 
hindrances. On the contrary, evecy oppcer- 
tunity was given to Roman Catholics to cul- 
tivate their own religion. The Presidents of 
two of the Queen’s Colleges were Roman Catho- 
lics, und he helieved he was right in saying 
that there was no College in Ireland that had 
not a Roman Catholic professor. He turned 
more especially to Trinity College, Dublin, 
which he always spoke of with warm respect and 
admiration. It was with sorrow that he noted 
that so many Roman Catholics refused to enter 
the portals of that seat of learning, for, as he 
had said, there was no hindrance to their doing 
so. Every Roman Catholic in Trinity College 
was at liberty not only to cultivate his own 
religion, but to meet his own clergy. Facili- 
ties had been given to Roman Catholics of late 
years, which he knew full well they did not 
enjoy many years ago, but there was now no 
honour, no dignity, no prize, which Trinity 
College possessed that was not open to Roman 
Catholics, and in cases where the statute of 
the College had refused scholarships to Roman 
Catholics, special scholarships of equal value 
had been invented, and had, he was glad to 
say, been taken advantage of by Roman Catho- 
lics.” 


When I was a student of Trinity College 
[ had as fellow students the grandsons 
of Daniel O’Connell. I regret that 
those gentlemen are not now alive to 
speak for themselves. If they were they 
would unhesitatingly declare that no one 
interfered with their religion in Tirnity 
College, and the students were as free as 
they could possibly be in a seminary of 


Mr. W. Johnston. 
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a denomination of their own teachers. 
I see the hon. Member for South Mayo 
present, and I appeal to him to say if 
it is not his opinion that the education 
given in Trinity College is satisfactory to 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. I appeal 
to him whether he is prepared to place 
the education of the children of Ireland 
under clerical domination. He went 
down to Belfast to resist the domination 
of a Roman Catholic bishop at a muni- 
cipal election, and I am sure his manhood 
is sufficient to cause him to stand up 
in this House and speak upon the sub- 
ject. Allusion has been made to the way 
in which Trinity College would be safe- 
guarded in the event of a Roman Catho- 
lic University being established. Does 
the House remember the words uttered 
by Archbishop Walsh in 1886? He 
saia— 


“So long as that central fortress of educa- 
tion, that is not Catholic, was allowed to 
stand in the foremost position, and to occupy 
the most glorious site in our Catholic city of 
Dublin, so long would it be impossible for 
any statesman to deal with this great question 
on the only ground which can be regarded as 
satisfactory, or even entitled to acquiescence.” 


That shows the House what would be the 
fate of Trinity College if Archbishop 
Walsh had his way in Ireland. The 
First Lord of the Treasury asked ‘ast 
night, why should Roman Catholics send 
their sons to a Protestant University 
when Protestants would not send their 
sons to a Roman Catholic University. 
The consciences of Roman Catholics would 
be respected in a Protestant University, 
and the consciences of Protestants would 
not be respected in a Catholic University. 
I think it would be desirable to have a 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the doctrines that would be taught 
in books at this Catholic University. 
There is a book written by the Rev. 
Antonine Maurel, a Jesuit, called ‘The 
Church and the Sovereign Pontiff,” 
which bears the imprimatur of the 
Yoman Catholic Bishops of Ireland. He 
says— 


“On what is the Pope infallible? eased 
Whenever philosophy, history, literature, poli- 
tics, or sciences enter the province of dog- 
matic or moral theology or of ecclesiastical 
right, invent and propagate systems, facts, 
hypotheses, sayings tending to weaken or 
destroy the faith, morals, and authority of the 
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Church—-then the Pope, divinely commissioned 
to guard these inestimable treasures, is obliged 
to. anathematise ; and his decision is 
immutable.” 


I should like to quote another sentence 
from this book, and I commend it to the 
consideration of the Nonconformist con- 
science— 


“We should always be disposed to believe 
that that which seems to us white is black, if 
the hierarchical Church so decide.” 


This attempt to establish an Ultram»>n- 
tane University was undoubtedly part cf 
a great Papal revival, part of an endea- 
vour to enslave the people and destroy 
Protestantism. Cardinal Manning, in 
addressing the assembled Prelates of his 
Church, convened at the 3rd Provincial 
Council of Westminster, in 1859, stated : 


“Tt is good for us to be here in England. 
It is yours, Right Rev. Fathers, to subjugats 
and to subdue, to bend, and to break the will 
of an Imperial race. England is the head of 
Protestantism, the centre of its movements, 
and the stronghold of its powers. Weakened 
in England, it is paralysed everywhere; con- 
quered in England, it is conquered throughout 
the world.” 


One word more and I have done. 
I should have liked to ask the present 
Leader of the Opposition if he remembers 
writing a letter to me on the 12th 
August, 1874, in reply to a congratula- 
tion from me as to a Protestant speech 
that he had made in this House, He 
wrote to say— 


“You and I have reason to rejoice that the 
people of England are now, as they have 
always been, true to the principles of the Re- 
formation. And these, in spite of what Glad- 
stone may say, are the true principles of the 
Liberal Party.” 


I have the honour to belong to the 
Orange Society. Half a million of mn 
throughout the British Empire are 
bound together in that organisation ; they 
desire no supremacy, no ascendency fur 
themselves, but they do desire to preserve 
the British Constitution, which Queen 
Victoria, on the 28th June, 1838, in 
Westminster Abbey, with her hand upon 
the Bible, swore to maintain—that is, 
the Protestant reformed religion as es- 
tablished by law. I would be a traitor to 
Protestant principles—I would be a traitor 
to the principles of the Reformation and 
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the Revolution Settlement of 1688— 
if I hesitated to do my utmost to oppose 
the Amendment. 


Lorv EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, 
Chichester): I should like to express my 
sympathy with this Amendment. I do 
not think it can be denied that there 
has been a great change of opinion in 
recent years upon this question in the 
great organisation of the Press in this 
country, that this question ought to be 
settled in accordance with the wishes and 
feelings of the Catholics of Ireland. We 
have heard, in this debate, of objections 
which did undoubtedly formerly have 
considerable weight with the majority 
of people in this country. Those ob- 
jections are now, as I understand, prac- 
tically removed. There was objection 
to the payment of public money to actual 
theological teaching. Personally, I con- 
fess that I should prefer that that objec- 
tion may not have weight. I remember 
a very important article on this question, 
which appeared in the Spectator just a 
year ago. It was an article advocating 
this proposal, which is now under dis- 
cussion, and in which the paper expressed 
an opinion in favour of public endowment 
of theological teachers. However, if 
that claim is waived by those responsible 
for Irish opinion on this question in Ire- 
land, it certainly does remove the objec- 
tion, a not altogether unnatural one, from 
the minds of the people of this country. 
Then we have the question of the pre- 
ponderance of the lay element on the 
governing body. Sir, I see that the 
Irish Bishops are in favour of this 
preponderating element. I believe it to 
be the fact that not one single Irish 
Bishop at the present moment has had 
the advantage of a University education. 
I believe they deplore this as much as 
we do, and they recognise not only the 
loss to themselves, but the loss to the 
country. There is an argument which 
has often been alluded to, and the only 
one which I think has any weight, and 
that is that Trinity College is open to 
Catholics if they choose to take advan- 
tage of it. I would ask hon. Members 
who attach weight to this argument, to 


ask themselves this question. If for 
every divine and every non-Catholic lay- 
man at present connected with the 


Government and management of Trinity 


[Bighth Day. 
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College, a Catholic priest and Catholic 
layman were substituted, would they 
send us to their University! It 
appears to me that is an unanswer- 
able argument in favour of Catho- 
lics of Irish University education 
coming under the same circumstances 
as those of other denominations. Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman for Montrose called 
attention to the remarkable statement 
which the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland delivered in this House—I think 
it was last year—in which he told us 
that he was unable to give to the Catholics 
in Ireland those appointments to which | 
they would be entitled, owing to the| 
want of higher education. I cannot help 
thinking that is a statement coming 
from a Minister of responsibility in this | 
House, which is an appeal to the generous 
instincts of hon. Members which cannot | 
long be made in vain. I always thought 
that the strength of our position, with | 
regard to Ireland, depended upon our | 

| 

| 

| 

| 








determination to grant to Ireland every- | 
thing she could justly claim from us. 
We are not without guidance on this 
question, because we know the opinions 
of two distinguished members _ of 
Trinity College, both practically 
acquainted with Ireland. I suppose it | 
would be difficult to find a happier com- 
bination of greater knowledge and greater 
ability than is to be found in those two 
hon. Members. And, Sir, we know the 
opinion of our own leaders on this ques- 
tion. We know the opinion of the First | 
Lord of the Treasury; we know the| 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the present Chief Secretary, 
and my honourable Friend below me, the 
Under-Secretary of the Local Government 
Board. It appears to me that we have | 
to make up our minds as a Party whether 
we are going fo follow those leaders or 
take the other alternative—viz., to fol- 
low the lead of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh, and his new 
lieutenant, the hon. Member for Mans- 
field. Wo reduced to one or the 
other of alternatives. For my 
part, I shall certainly follow the prin- 
ciples which I believe to be the true 
of the Unionist 
question. TI did not understand 
lately that the 
this particular 


is the 


are 


those 


principles on 
this 
until 


of 


Party 
quite result 
Amend- 


House, 


voting on 
it hefore 


Hdmund Tathot. 


ment, 
Lord 


as 
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means a Vote of Censure on _ the 
Government, and I would never vote 


against the Unionist Government on a 
Vote of Censure. Still, I shall follow in 
my: sentiments the proposal contained 
in this Amendment, and I shall support 
my leaders, whom I consider to be very 
orthodox political leaders of the Unionist 
Party, in advocating this proposal. 

On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, the subject that is occupy- 
ing the attention of the House at the 
present time is one, I think, every Mem- 
ber of this House will admit is beset with 
very considerable difficulties. Those who 
are most strongly and earnestly, and con- 
scientiously opposed to a denominational 
University in Ireland, Scotland, England, 
or Wales are a strong Party in this 
House ; those who declare that they can- 
not, according to their conscience, edu- 
cate their children in any University that 
has not the atmosphere that belongs to 
their own particular creed. are a strong 
Party in this House too, and they have 
strong sympathisers among those who do 
not belong to the religion which they 
profess. This Debate was commenced 
by a speech undoubtedly of very great 
ability, a speech which showed a thorough 
investigation of the subject. on the part 
of the Mover of the Amendment : a speech 
which showed that he had gone into the 
whole principles of the case for the last 
100 years. The central proposition of 
that speech was really this— 


“We will not accept the system you give us ; 
we prefer our children to be uneducated.” 


That is to say, the hon. Member has a 
conscientious objection, and it is 
strong that he would prefer not to have 
his children educated at all rather than 
send them to a mixed University. Sir, 
no gentleman understands the value of a 
University education better than the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Mayo, 
and when he to the conclusion 
that he woull prefer his children to be 


so 


comes 


without a University training, and if we 
to that 


sentiments and convictions of 


are helieve these ihe real 


Trish 
peopl —and we have no reason to helieve 


ave 


the 


anvthine else—there is a strony case and 
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a strong difficulty to be met. But, Sir, 
there are those in this House who believe 
that it is for the best interests of the 
people of this country, of all creeds and 
classes, that there should be mixed and 
undenominational education, that unde- 
nominational education is actually an 
advantage by bringing students into con- 


tact at an early age with those 
of other religious denominations. 
Considering this subject for  my- 
sclf, and apart from what view 


is held by my constituents or my Leader 
in this House, shoaldlike to say, with 
reference to any schools or colleges which 
I ever attended, that I never was at a 
single class in my life in which there 
were not Roman Catholic pupils. That 
being so, I consider, and those who be- 
long to my creed consider, that it was a 
great advantage to us to be trained so, 
and we confess that on that account 
alone bigotry is impossible to us. Under 
any circumstances it would be impos- 
sible for us to entertain the sentiments 
entertained by some Members of this 
House, and openly expressed by some 
Members of this House during this De- 
bate. If bigotry is a wrong and bad 
feeling, if it is an unworthy feeling, is 
not the system that tends to remove that 
bigotry from Catholic and Protestant 
alike a great benefit to any country to 
which it is applied? That is the point of 
view from which we approach this sub- 
ject. One thing has struck me in this 
Debate, and that is the amount of 
wholly unnecessary instruction we have 
received from both sides of the House. 
Almost every speaker has taken it for 
granted that the Members of this House 
were ignorant of how Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Trinity are conducted, and that it 
was necessary to explain every detail of 
the whole educational system, both 
secular and theological, in this Kingdom. 
We had some statements that struck us 
as remarkable, and to which we could 
not give assent. The Seconder of the 
Amendment, the hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin, said that no 
man could be called to the Trish Bar 
without going to Trinity College. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
hour): I pardon. I did not 
savy that no man could be called to the 
Trish Bar without going to Trinity. I 
said it 


bee 


was essential for «a Member of 
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the Irish Bar to take classes at Trinity 
or Queen’s. Both were equally objec- 
tionable, but in any case one must be 
taken, and in my case it was Trinity. 


Mr. RENTOUL: The hon. Member 
will recollect that his reference was en- 
tirely to Trinity. I know too much of 
the system of legal education in Ireland 
not to be aware that no man can be 
called to the Irish Bar who has not 
taken the Law Lectures in some recog- 


nised school—Oxford, Cambridge, 
Trinity, or Queen’s College. The hon. 
Member made that remark in answer 


to a remark from this side of the House 
when he was speaking of Trinity, and 1 
desire to say that there are no disabili- 
ties against Roman Catholics in any 
college in Ireland. There are Roman 
Catholic scholars at Trinity and Queen’s 
College, and in Cork and Galway almost 
half the University students are Roman 
Catholics. 


Mr. HARRINGTON: I replied to the 
interruption of the hon. Member for 
South Belfast, who twitted me with 
being a graduate of Trinity College. 


Mr. RENTOUL: I am away from 
that point long ago. I was going on 
to speak of the Queen’s Colleges as 
centres of education. These Queen’s 
Colleges were established in 1849. They 
were established with the consent and 
strong approval of a large majority of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The hon. 
Member knows that, whatever other 
churches may do in the way of changing 
their creeds, one church does not 
change, but remains firm to the old be- 
liefs. Whatever, therefore was right to 
be done in 1849 is perfectly right to 
be done in 1898. Having approved of 
the establishment of the Queen’s Col- 
leges in 1849, surely an unchanging 
Church will find a difficulty in showing 
that what was right then is wrong now. 
We think it would be deplorable that we 
should be deprived of the companion- 
ship in college of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. Speaking for my- 
self, I made the acquaintance of a 
very large number of the most lasting 
and steadfast friends I have known during 
may College days, who are members. of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and it is 


[Eighth Day. 
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known to this House generally that 
when the Presidentship of Queen’s Col- 
lege became vacant | pressed upon the 
Liberal Government the claims of an old 
fellow-student, Dr. Fyfe, for the Presi- 
dentship—and he was both a Roman 
Catholic and a Home Ruler—because I 
considered he was the man who ought 
to be appointed. The hon. Member for 
the Harbour Division spoke about tests, 
but, Sir, there are no tests against 
Roman Catholics in any College in Ire- 
land. There is no College in Ireland at 
the present time that has not Roman 
Catholic students, and I would venture 


to say there is not a_ class 
in a single College outside Trinity 
College that has not Roman 


Catholic students amongst its members. 
There was no legal disability at all—there 
never was any, as regards the Queen's 
Colleges in Ireland. They started with 
Roman Catholic professors at the very be- 
ginning. Now, what I refer to this for 
is that if this is so it would be perfectly 
impossible for me to vote against this 
Amendment to-night, I do not look upon 
the Royal Colleges as Universities at all. 
There is only one University in Ireland, 
and that is the Dublin University. But 
I may say, in passing, that the decrees of 
the Queen’s University have their weight 
in other countries. Now, so far as the 
educational requirements of Ireland are 
concerned, I stand in exactly the same 
position as the hon. Members opposite 
themselves. Now, what was the reference 
which was made with regard to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland? The hon. Member, 
I think, for East Mayo said that there 
were a large number of Protestants in 
Ireland in favour of a Roman Catholic 
University. There is no use in deceiving 
ourselves, or in trying to deceive others. 
The Unionist Party in Ireland, asa whole, 
are almost to a man against this Univer- 
sity. There is no doubt about that what- 
soever. Of course, that statement can- 
not, probably, be tested, but I think that 
one might venture to say that a Unionist 
Member who resigned his seat and went 
before his constituents on this question 
would very easily discover the truth of 
my statement, and that can be done now 
or at any other time. We need not de 
ceive ourselves, therefore, with regard to 
that. But what I want to impress upon 
hon. Members opposite is this—that that 
does not change or affect the merits of 


Mr. Rentoul. 
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the question at all. My experience leads 
me to say that there are probably no 
Unionists in Ireland who are in favour of 
this demand. That is my experience and 
that is my belief. But the contrary has 
been stated, and in order to back that 
statement up, a reference was made to 
the Presbyterian Church and to the Pre- 
sident of the Queen’s College, Belfast. I 
have lately talked this subject over with 
Dr. Hamilton, the President of that Col- 
lege, and he said he was not in favour 
of a Roman Catholic University, although 
he would go a length in that direction 
to which very few other men would go. 
Now, what is the fact with reference to 
the Presbyterians? Why, when this 
Amendment was put on the paper, the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly met. That com- 
mittee has power to meet at once, and 
to express to this House the views of the 
Church on any great questions, the prin- 
ciples of which have been settled before- 
hand. The moment this Amendment was 
put down on the paper that Committee 
was called together, and in the name of 
the Presbyterian body they sent a long 
telegram expressing their strong and un- 
changeable hostility to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo for the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic 
University, or to the domination of any 
class or creed. I want to bring these 
facts before the House to clear the air, 
although they do not touch the principle 
of the case at all—it is altogether apart 
from anything that is wanted to be 
said in reference to this matter. But, 
since I have referred to the Presbyterian 
Church, I want to say that it is the chief 
reason why I desire to take part in this 
Debate, because I believe that already 
every argument has been used on both 
sides that can possibly be used on this 
question. In fact, during the whole of 
this day, I do not know that I have heard 
anything new at all. I do not know that 
there was anything much new to be said 
after the first four speakers addressed the 
House on this subject, because I think 
they covered the whole ground. 
I do not think TI need give 
the House any opinion of mine, be- 
cause it has had that over and over again 
—years ago, but I want to give the im- 
pressions which this Debate has made 
upon my mind as a listener—and I want 
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to do that in connection with the Pres- 
byterian Church to which I belong. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is not in his 
place, nor is the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. I am inclined to believe that 
neither of these gentlemen knows of the 
existence of such a Church as the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland. I am led 
to that opinion by certain facts, and by 
one fact that came to my notice this 
very day. Application was made in 
reference to the position of Medical Su- 
perintendent of a lunatic asylum. There 
are 23 Medical Superintendents 
of lunatic asylums in Ireland, and the 
Pregbyterians hold one-third of the entire 
medical degrees. What is the fact of 
that one case which I take as a test 
as to the manner in which the Presby- 
terian Church is known? Of the 
23 Medical Superintendents there are 
17 Presbyterians, five Roman Catholics, 
and one Nonconformist, and yet 
the Presbyterian Church holds 13 
of the Liberal Unionist seats. From 
these facts I judge that the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the whole Govern- 
ment to which he belongs do not know 
of the existence of such a Church as 
that. Now, that being so, I want to 
state what is our position with regard 
to this University question. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite say that they demand this 
denominational University as a matter 
of conscience. Well, if that is so they 
will allow us to have a conscience also. 
They believe in denominationalism ; we 
believe in mixture. That is not the 
opinion of to-day or yesterday. That 
has always been the unchanged opinion 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
They have been steadfast with regard 
to University education ever since they 
believed it was better for their young 
people to mix with their fellows of all 
shades of opinion, and the Presbyterians 
are just as much following the dictates 
of their own consciences in opposing this 
Amendment as hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are in demanding it, because I would 
ask members of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland not to believe that the opposition 
of the Presbyterian Church is anything 
but an honest and conscientious opposi- 
tion. Now, in reference to the opposi- 
tion of the Presbyterians, what I want to 
say is that whilst the Presbyterian 
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Church does oppose this denominational 
system being introduced into Ireland, yet 
at the very moment that a Bill is brought 
forward for establishing a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland the Pres- 
byterians will be compelled to ask for a 
Presbyterian University ; it will be im- 
possible for them to do anything differ- 
ent. Remember the Church of Ireland 
has Trinity College, Dublin, so she is pro- 
vided for. Although we are not more 
than one-sixth of the Roman Catholics 
in number of population, we nevertheless 
will be, in all probability, sending always 
as many representatives to the Univer- 
sities as the Roman Catholics. At the 
present time we are sending six or e#ht 
times as many, and if that is so—if we 
can show this House that we have a very 
large number of students requiring a 
University education, then, in the event 
of the demand for a Roman Catholic 
University being acceded to, we should 
ask for, and it is perfectly certain that 
the fair play of this House would give 
us, a University of our own. The First 
Lord of the Treasury cheered when it 
was said that the demand would be made 
that a University should be given to the 
Presbyterians, as if three Universities 
in an island with a small population, 
each teaching a different religious creed, 
was too much. Well, there are four in 
Scotland, but they are undenominational. 
You might as well say that because there 
are three Queen’s Colleges in Ireland 
we have as many Universities as 
Scotland, but that is a totally different 
thing. 
which the Debate has made upon my 
mind is this: that if the First Lord 
of the Treasury chooses to go on he 
could carry with him a large number of 
supporters on that side of the House. 
He would carry with him the 85 
Nationalists, which would be 170 on a 
division, and those &5 would doubly 
make up his loss on this side of the 
House. I conclude from this Debate that 
this Bill will be unquestionably passed 
by this House, and I have no doubt that 
the House of Lords—considering what 


Altogether, Sir, the impression 


the composition of that Assembly is— 
will also pass it because it has the utmost 
confidence in the hon. Gentlemen who 
sit on this side of the House. The next 
[Highth Day. 
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thing that strikes me is that this whole 
Debate, and this whole demand, is 
against the spirit of the age; that it is 
not in accordance with the conduct or 
action of any single European nation ; 
that it is a step backwards, a step in 
the wrong direction. There is not one 
solitary argument used in favour of this 
University that does not tell up to the 
hilt in favour of Home Rule. It is the 
same argument exactly. They say, “We 
are a majority of the people; we want 
to separate ourselves from the English.” 
The Government say, “We won't allow 
you to separate yourselves from the Eng- 
lish.” That is exactly the position. The 
arguments used against Home Rule are 
used against this University. One 
thing that I would press upon the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite is this: that the 
degrees of a sectarian University will 
have no value whatever outside Ire- 
land. When a man goes abroad, it is 
then that he wants his degree; it is 
then he wants to lean upon his degree 
as a test of his ability and power. In 
his own country his education is known, 
and a number of people there might be 
about to employ him knowing his capa- 
city ; but it is when you go abroad that 
you want your degree to be of advantage 
to you. I ask what earthly advantage 
would be a degree of this new Irish Un.- 
versity? The Queen’s College degrees 
were just beginning to become valuable 
when that institution was abolishel. 
There is not another instance in the 
whole world of a working University being 
blotted out of existence—only _ this. 
That is the manner in which Irish de 
grees were treated when they were be- 
ginning to be of some value. There is 
another thing that one notes in connec- 
tion with this Debate. There was the 
ex-Chief Secretary, the Member for 
Montrose, who spoke of the preponder- 
ance of Protestants that were in offices 
in Ireland. I want again to refer to 
that, because it is a preponderance in 
favour of the Irish Church. There 
a great number of Presbyterian 
churches in Ireland, and that is one 
Church which is in a shocking minority, 
but they have a large number of degrees 
because they have made use of existing 





are 


Universities. I ask the House to recol- 
lect that one illustration I gave, with 
Mr. Rentor?. 
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regard to the medical superintendents 
of lunatic asylums. I mention this 
because there is one vacant at the 
present time. That being so, the 
hon. Members opposite are not deprived 
of offices. owing to the want of Unive:- 
sities. That is perfectly clear, if we take 
the case of Presbyterians in this respect. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the object for which 
I took part in this Debate at all was 
to tell the House, in the freest and most 
emphatic manner, what the House i¢ 
being let in for in this particular direc- 
tion. I am authorised by the leaders 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
to tell the House emphatically that if 
the present demand of the Irish Catholis 
is granted there will be a_ similar 
demand from the Presbyterians of Ire- 
land—a demand which the House cannot 
resist, and a demand which it ought net 
to resist. Therefore, we shall have three 
Universities in turn in Ireland—one, tu2 
old one that has long been historical, and 
two new Universities which will be »-n- 
tirely valueless for a great number of 
years, and Presbyterians will be driven 
to England. Therefore, I want to say 
that, if this is granted, the Presbyterians 
of Ireland will most reluctantly be driven 
to demand a similar concession. 


Szryeant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.): 
I stand somewhat in an isolated positivn. 
I am an Irish Member; I am an Irish 
Protestant, and I am a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and in that 
threefold character I think that I am 
bound to state at once that I am in 
entire accordance with the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for East May». 
Now, I do not intend, if I can possibly 
avoid it, to weary the House by going 
over any of the details, which have 
been so ably and so eloquently put for- 
ward, I will say on both sides, during 
the course of this most important and 
interesting Debate. I view this ques- 
tion altogether from a practical point 
of view. I know from experience that 
Ireland has set its heart on obtaining a 
Catholic University, and I know that 
Ireland is essentially a Catholic country. 
Three-fourths, at least, of the population 
of Ireland are Roman Catholics, and the 
Roman Catholics throughout the world 
are remarkable for their devotion to their 
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religion. I know also that at present 
there are only two Universities in I[re- 
land, Trinity College University and the 
Royal University. I can refer to my own 
experience when I, who lived within the 
walls of Trinity College, who spent, per- 
haps, the happiest years of my life in 
Trinity College—when I was in that col- 
lege it was quite true that there were 
some few men of very great genius and 
ability inmates of that college, who were 
Catholics. In those days it was a most 
pathetic circumstance that those mea. 
who often outran their Protestant fellow- 
students and their Presbyterian fello.s- 
students were excluded from all the 
cmoluments and all the pecuniary ad- 
vantages held out by that rich institu- 
tion, and the only terms on which a 
toman Catholic in those days—and they 
are not very remote—could obtain 
either a scholarship or a fellowship, 
which are the great prizes in the Un'- 
versity of Dublin; the only terms upon 
which he could do so, no matter what his 
genius—whether he was a Newton or 
one of the greatest statesmen ever pro- 
duced—were his taking the Sacrament of 
the Church of England—a Sacrament 
which he could not take without violat- 
ing his conscience, otherwise he had no 
chance or power of obtaining those emo- 
luments. It is quite true that friends of 
mine who were Catholics stood beside 
me in examinations, and saw me obtain- 
ing prizes and scholarships to which their 
answers entitled them perhaps better 
than mine. In 1873 that was changed, 


and the great difficulty of those 
tests was removed, but that is 
only about a quarter of a cen- 


tury ago, and the traditions of three 
centuries hang round that college. I 
here assert, and defy contradiction fron 
any hon. Member opposite, that in its 
features, in its surroundings, in all its 
conditions, Trinity College is an essen- 
tially Protestant institution. Take up 
the Trinity College Calendar of this very 
day, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that there is not a single Roman Catholic 
Fellow on the books of that college. 
There was lately one—a most distin- 
guished man, I admit—who was one our 
of a body of some 40 or 45—Mr. Starkie, 
who has lately been appointed President 
of the Queen’s College, in Galway. The 
great prizes of the college and the fellow- 
ships consist of a Provost with an in- 
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come of over £3,000 a year, and a magni- 
ficent residence. Seven senior fellows 
have incomes of £2,000 a vear in a poor 
country like Ireland, and in a poor city 
like Dublin; and the incomes of the 
junior fellows range from £1,200 
to £200 or £300 a year, accord- 
ing to their various grades. All 
these great prizes are now held by 
Protestants. In a practical assembiy 
like this, in an assembly loving justice 
and fair play as the English House of 
Commons has, I believe, always done, 3t 
is absurd for a moment to contend that 
Trinity College is otherwise than a Pro- 


testant institution. I have the 
ereatest veneration for Trinity ~“Col- 
lege, and in anything Isay I speak 


in language of the profoundest respect of 
the great men it has produced from time 
to time, men who, under the fostering 
care of the Protestant ascendancy in Ire- 
land, have achieved such success. But I 
say that, as the facts bear out, the doors 
of Trinity College are practicallv closed 
against my Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. It is quite true that probably six per 
cent. or eight per cent. represents the 
entire body of Roman Catholics in Trin- 
ity College. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo has said what no one can contro- 
vert, and throughout Ireland there has 


been an extraordinary consensus of 
opinion in favour of the Measure 
which is foreshadowed in the Amend- 
ment. He referred to various meet- 
ings, and I would venture to supple- 
ment them by the mention of one 
or two. On the 26th of January there 


was a great meeting in the county and 
City of Cork, a meeting composed of 
Reman Catholic clergy and Roman 
Catholic laity, and, I believe, of several 
Protestants also. At that meeting they 
endorsed the declaration which had been 
unanimously arrived at at the great mect- 
ing of the Mansion House of Dublin, to 
which the hon. Member for East Mayo 
has called the attention of Parliament. 
General Sir Thomas Denny stated that 
the declaration of the Mansion House 
had been endorsed by nearly ali the pub- 
lic boards in Ireland. I will take an ex- 
tract from the 7'imes newspaper—the 
highest authority, I believe, in the 
opinion of hon. Members opposite ; I do 
not take it from any local paper, but 
from the column headed “ Ireland,” in 
the Times. I am dwelling on this point 
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because my belief is, the hon. Members 
of this House who are Englishmen, and 
Scotsmen, and Welshmen, have no idea 
of the feeling that prevails in Ireland on 
this question. To people living here in 
London the Irish newspapers are very 
little known or very little read. There 
may be had copies in this House of the 
more leading daily papers in Ireland, but 
as a general rule they are not seen by 
English, Scotch, or Welsh Members, 
whose only means of ascertaining public 
opinion in Ireland, beyond what is ex- 
pressed from the Benches in this House, 
are very often the brief and imperfect 
summaries given in the leading London 
papers. I wish, also, to call attention to 
a most remarkable meeting, held in 
Limerick on the 14th January last, and 
to the speech delivered by Bishop 
O'Dwyer. Ispeak of him with reverence, 
though not a member of his flock; i 
speak as a Protestant who holds tiie doc- 
trine and dogmas of my own Church as 
absolutely, as faithfully, and as loyally, 
as any hon. Member who now listens to 
me. He is one of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Catholic prelacy, most re 
markable in this respect, that he has 
always been a Unionist, in contra- 
distinction to most of his brethren, 
who are in favour of Home Rule. 
What did he say at the remark- 
able meeting summoned for the pur- 
pose of considering this very ques- 
tion? He frankly and freely avowed the 
disadvantages from which the priestfiood 
of Ireland suffered through the loss of a 
University career. In his own ease, he 


had felt it. It was stated in this 
Debate that none of the Irish pre- 
lacy had had the advantage of 


degrees, and here we have this emi- 
nent Bishop stating that he felt the loss 
of having had yo opportunity of a Uni- 
versity career. He said— 

“It would be his wish, and the wish of Irish 
Catholic bishops, that the priests should take 
their place in the front rank of education, and 
it was not their fault, but the survival of the 
penal laws, if they were not allowed to do 
it.” 

That is an argument which cannot be 
too much emphasised. Why should not 
the priesthood of the religion of the 
majority of the Irish people have the ad- 
vantage of a University degree? Of 
course, I am now assuming what has been 
assumed through the whole of this De- 
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bate, that some advantage is to be de 
rived from a University carcer. Of 
course, my argument would vanish into 
thin air if it is contended on any side of 
the House that in this 19th century we 
could get on very well without a Uni- 
versity at all—without any education, ex- 
cept what the primary schools can offer. 
But a University education and a Um- 
versity degree is of value. I ask the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, as fair 
men, and men of common sense, what 
can be thought of a country where the 
priesthood have no opportunity and 
means of arming themselves with a uni- 
versity degree! I pass on to that mect- 
ing in the Mansion House, and I speak 
with some confidence because I happened 
to be present myself. The Attorney 
General for England will understand the 
advantage of being able to give legal evi- 
dence, and not the evidence of hearsay. 
That meeting was held in_ the 
Round Room of the Mansion House 
—a building nearly as large as 
the Albert Hall. It was crowded 
to the very brim, if I may use the ex- 
pression. And who were on the plat- 
form on that occasion/—who were the 
speakers?! There was the Most Reverend 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh. 
There was Lord Powerscourt—and my 
right hon. Friend opposite knows who 
Lord Powerscourt is. He is a typica! 
Irish landlord, and a typical Irish 
Unionist. He is a resident, occu- 
pying one of the principal places in Ire- 
land, about 12 miles from Dublin. He 
is a Protestant of Protestants; and at 
that meeting in the Mansion House he 
made, in my hearing, a most eloquent 
speech on behalf of granting a Univer- 
sity in which the Catholics of Ireland 
without fear of shaking their conscien- 
tious convictions could graduate. Who 
else was at that meeting? Lord Walter 
Fitzgerald, a scion of the house of Ger- 
aldine, a house that for centuries has 
been remarkable for devotion to Ireland, 
was present, and a most sympathetic 
letter was read from his brother, Lord 
Maurice Fitzgerald, who at the pre- 
sent moment is the _ representative 
of that great house of Geraldin> 
in Ireland. Who else was at that 
meeting! Lord Emly, who spoke 
strongly in favour of a Catholic Univer- 
sity. It is quite true that Lord Emly is 
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a Catholic, but in politics he is a pro- 
nounced Unionist. At that meeting also 
I find was the O’Connor Don, a man who 
was an ornament to this House, who, 
though he differs from me in his political 
views, I regret is not still a member of 
this House. He made a most exhaustive 
speech, and used argument after argu- 
ment to show the absolute necessity, as 
an act of justice, for this University. As 
to the other names, I pass over my old 
colleague the MacDermott, a man of mark 
and position in Ireland, and come to Sir 
Henry Bellingham, Sir Percy Grace, Sir 
Walter Nugent, Sir Rowland Blennerhas- 
set, Sir Christopher Nixon, Sir Francis 
Guise, and Sir Gerald Dease. Now, 
when you hear of a meeting like that, 
with Catholics and Protestants on the 
same platform, when you see Home 
Rulers and Unionists of mark and posi- 
tion, when you see those who are some- 
times sneered at—sneers in which I do 
not participate “Castle Catholics,” 
coming forward and advocating this 
University measure, is it too much to 
ask you English and Irish and Scotch 
Members of the House of Commons to 
pause before you extinguish the hopes 
of the people by rejecting this moderate 
and reasonable demand? What does it 
all come to? It merely asks that a 
University should be established. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Down made 
a complaint, and, though I am not a Pres- 
byterian myself, I quite sympathise with 
him; I think the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes among the Presbyterians 
by the Government has been of the scan- 
tiest character. Unquestionably, the cause 
of progress and of liberality owes much 
to the Presbyterians of the North of Ire- 
land, and undoubtedly I regret that my 
hon. Friend, as representing the body of 
Presbyterians in the North of Ireland, 
does not see his way to give the weight 
of his support to this reasonable demand 
I am not frightened by the threats he 
makes that if this House adopts the 
Amendment the Presbyterians might 
come cap in hand and ask for an 
endowed Presbyterian University. I 
can assure him that if I should have the 
honour of sitting in this House whenever 
they come forward with this demand, 
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pledge myself, here in my place in the 
House of Commons, that I should vote 
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for it. I do not see why we should not 
have a Presbyterian University; there 
is no reason why we should not have it. 
They have the Queen’s College of Belfast, 
which is not a University, and they have 
largely partaken of the benefits of Dublin 
University, and of Trinity College ; but, 
though I do not understand the doctrine 
or discipline of any church but my own, 
I believe they would have the same diffi- 
culty as Catholic brethren in taking the 
sacrament of the Church of England. 
Now, I had a great deal more to say, but 
I feel there are a large number of other 
Gentlemen who wish to take part in this 
Debate. I do rest my appeal to this 
House on the principle of fair play. 1 
rest it on the principle of common justice 
We know, from history and experience, 
that men who have walked barefoot from 
remote parts of Ireland to the city of 
Dublin have afterwards received the 
highest honour and distinction in every 
walk of life. They were Protestants, 
whom I could name, but it might be in- 
vidious. I do not allude to any living 
men, but to men of historical memory ; 
and if the portals of Trinity College 
had been shut to them, such men 
would have been lost to the country. 
I speak now in all sincerity when 
I say that the Irish are a singu- 
larly gifted race. Without the benefits 
of education, and without the benefits 
of any of those material comforts which 


are so essential to perfect human 
nature, it is wonderful what speci- 
mens of the human race, physically 


and morally, are turned out from Ire- 
land. Why deprive these people of the 
advantages of higher education; why 
prevent them, on grounds of conscience, 
which we ought to respect, from having 
the advantages of a University career? 
No Party considerations ought to inter- 
fere with those imperishable principles 
which should animate every intelligent 
mind. Of course, I was not surprised 
to hear my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Belfast express the feelings that 


he did. He was constantly going 
back to 1688, to the memory of 
William of Orange. But I believe 


we have passed from the day when Irish 
Protestants or English Protestants should 
be frightened by the mere bogey of 
Catholic domination. Every Catholic 
country in Europe now enjoys liberty of 
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conscience and liberty of action, and 
why should you imagine for a moment 
that any danger would be incurred by 
giving a Catholic University to the 
people of Ireland! The principle of it 
has been adopted by the Home Rule Bill 
of 1893. My right hon. Friend the Mer 
ber for Montrose has pointed that out. 
Certain conditions were imposed by the 
Bill of 1893 as safeguards enabling the 
Trish Parliament to endow a University, 
and these conditions are now accepted 
by the Roman Catholic prelacy. You 
have, therefore, no excuse, except this 
excuse, that you turn a deaf ear to the 
almost unanimous cry of Catholic and 
Liberal Ireland, if you withhold that 
which need not even be a tax upon the 
Exchequer of Great Britain. 


*Mr. A. LYTTELTON (Warwick and 
Leamington): I desire for my own part 
to say something from the point of view 
of an English Unionist not in favour of 
the Resolution of the hon. Gentleman, for 
that I could not vote for, but in order to 
express my very sincere sympathy with 
the general purport of that Motion. I 
can claim an unbiassed opinion on this 
matter, because if I had a son who was of 
sufficient age to go to a University I 
should not think of sending him to any 
other University or college than that to 
which all shades of religious opinion 
had access. But that is a mere matter 
of opinion. I speak on this occasion 
entirely from the point of view of an 
English Unionist who believes that the 
position of English Unionism is unten- 
able, unless deference is paid to the 
united wishes of the Irish people on all 
questions in which the safety of England 
is not involved. In listening to this 
Debate I could not doubt that it has 
been established that the vast majority 
of Roman Catholics have withdrawn them- 
selves from University education for con- 
science sake. This, no doubt, has been 
brought about by a state of things due 
to the opinions of hon. Members who 
sit in that part of the House, opinions 
for which much has to be said—that 
there shall be no endowments of re- 
religious thought in the matter of educa- 
tion. Those opinions are entitled to be 
treated with the greatest possible respect. 
But there is a greater Liberal prin- 
ciple than that which they hold in 
this matter, and it is that there should 
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be no abatement in a man’s civil rights 
on account of the religious views that he 
holds. If it is established that Roman 
Catholics will decline University educa- 
tion unless in a Roman Catholic atmo- 
sphere and environment, then the opinion 
which is held by hon. Members in that 
part of the House, at any rate, ought to 
be considered. I wish to illustrate that, 
if I may, for one moment by this test. 
Last year we heard bitter protests made 
from that quarter of the House against 
the atmosphere of Anglican schools. 
They protested against Nonconformists 
being sent to Anglican schools, where 
there was an Anglican atmosphere, 
by force of law. If that opinion was 
held so strongly that for 60° or 
70 years Nonconformists had shown a 
persistent resolve actually to prefer 
ignorance for their children than send 
them to those schools, would they not 
have a strong case for our consideration 
of that question? I am convinced that 
the evidence is absolutely clear and 
cogent that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land have for many, many years shown 
tenaciously and persistently a desire to 
handicap themselves in the race of life 
rather than go to colleges in which there 
is a Protestant atmosphere. I won't 
repeat the figures ad nauseam in regard 
to University education in Ireland, but 
the same feature has been found to exist 
in regard to primary education in Ire- 
land. Ever since 1814 there has been a 
determined desire, enforced by regula- 
tions of State, from 1814 to 1880, that 
primary education in Ireland, as regards 
the secular part of it and as regards the 
religious part of it, shall be kept separate. 
That was one of the regulations laid 
down by the State in 1814, and it was 
maintained until 1880. Notwithstanding 
that the whole agency of the State was 
used in order to effect that, the result 
has been that 62 per cent. of the children 
of Ireland are educated in schools that 
are exclusively denominational. We have 
further proof of the determined con- 
viction of the Irish nation on this point. 
Not merely the Universities, but the ele- 
mentary schools of Ireland furnish 
strong evidence that the determina- 
tion on the part of the Roman Catholics 
to have their own religion taueht in 
their own way is strone and persistent. 
We ought to cease rehearsing the old 
formulas which were applicable to this 
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matter, and look to the substance and 
facts of the case. In 1870, the Dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church appeared 
to me to carry with it this principle, 
that the State repudiated its right and 
its claim to judge between truth and 
error in matters of religion, and that 
has been logically followed in successive 
measures by numerous grants in aid of 
denominational education. It is only 
asked that one step further should be 
taken. The hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh, in his speech yester- 
day, threatened my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury—I do not 
wish to use the word threatened, but cer- 
tainly his words approached a threat— 
by saying that he thought his demand 
would break the loyalty of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland. I can hardly believe 
that the loyalty of the Protestants in Ire- 
land, which has stood the test of sub- 
sidies to intermediate education, which 
has stood the test of subsidies 
to training colleges, will be likely 
to break up at the establishment of a 
Catholic University. I am sure it would 
be presumptuous of me to speak with 
any authority against the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh, but in 
face of the fact that the loyalty of Pro 
testants in Ireland has stood firm 
up to now, against similar tests, 
it is idle to say that their loyalty 
would not stand the test of a Roman 


Catholic University. Sir, I do not in- 
tend to occupy the time of 
the House any longer. I _ have 


a good deal more to say, but I think it 
is almost impossible, after this brilliant 
Debate, to add anything of real moment 
now upon one side or the other. I only 
took this opportunity of speaking, in 
order that I might express the gladness 
which I feel in being able to give a 
genuine and conscientious support to a 
demand which has come from Ireland. 
I think it is incumbent on those who sit 
on this side of the House, and who hold 
strongly Unionist opinions, to recognise, 
generously, a demand which comes from 
Ireland, however much we may be out 
of sympathy with it, provided that that 
demand can be acceded without any peril 
to the Empire. That is a sound princi- 
ple upon which to stand, and although 
T have no nersonal agreement with th 

of 9 Mniversitv 
T think it would he wron- for us wron? 
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at any rate, from my point of view as a 
Unionist—to neglect the appeal made to 
us by Members opposite, and not to say 
a word in their favour. 


Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE 
von): Mr. Speaker, I will not say that 
the hon. and learned Member who has 
just sat down has misrepresented, but he 
has certainly only partially stated, the 
case of the Nonconformists. It is per- 
fectly true that they object to their child- 
ren being forced to attend schools where 
the atmosphere is Anglican, but in order 
to make the case perfectly analogous it 
would be necessary for Nonconform- 
ists to set up a claim for the establish- 
ment of schools for their own denomina- 
tion all over the land. But that is not 
their claim. The claim of the Noncon- 
formists is that their children shall be 
sent to schools which are open to every 
sect, and if the Catholics of Ireland had 
made a similar claim there is no Non- 
conformist in this House who would have 
voted against it. I know that the hon. and 
learned Member sympathises with the 
grievances of Nonconformists, but that 
sympathy simply actuated him to sup- 
port a Bill, by speech and vote, which 
aggravated the grievances which the 
Nonconformists feel. These speeches, 
full of sympathy for Nonconformists, 
generally come twelve months after the 
event. 


(Carnar- 


Mr. LYTTELTON: I expressed my 
sympathy with the Nonconformists in 
the only speech I made on University 
education last year. I have since, in my 
constituency, recognised that there is a 
grievance on the part of Nonconformists. 
I have recognised, and do recognise, that 
there is extreme difficulty in meeting a 
case of that character. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I accept the 
explanation of my hon. and learned 
Friend, but I am sorry that his sym- 
pathy was so empty as to permit him 
to vote against every Amendment moved 
from the Opposition side of the House 
during the discussion on the Education 
Bill of last year. I find myself, with ver 
deep regret, unable to support this 
Amendment. I think it is the first time 
since I entered this House that I have 
ever given a vote against the majority 
of Trish Members on an Irish question, 
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and in voting against this Amendment 
my regret is genuine. One of the best 
tests of that is the fact that I have a 
large number of Catholic voters in my 
constituency, who will probably force 
their views at the next General Election. 
But I will state briefly my reasons for 
voting against this Amendment. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo, in a very 
eloquent speech, and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, in supporting the 
Amendment this afternoon, claimed that 
Members sitting on this side of the 
House ought to support this demand on 
Home Rule grounds. That argument 
has been sufficiently dealt with and dis- 
posed of by the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh. We are all in favour of confer- 
ring the fullest powers of self-government 
on Ireland in regard to her domestic 
affairs. But when we are confer- 
ring Home Rule on Ireland, we are con- 
ferring it for better or for worse. I have 
not the remotest doubt that, when tnat 
Home Rule Parliament is set up, it will 
pass a great deal of legislation which we 
condemn. But so does the Imperial 
Parliament. During the course of the 
present Parliament many Bills have 
been passed which we think are bad in 
principle, and there is no doubt that the 
Irish Parliament will do the same. The 
mere fact that we are willing to confer 
full powers on Ireland does not divest us 
of the responsibility of examining every 
separate Irish proposition brought before 
the House. I do not agree that, because 
we are in favour of an Irish Legislature, 
we are dispensed from the duties 
of examining, on its merits, every Irish 
proposal which is brought before the 
House. It cannot be said, because 
we are in favour of conferring on Irish- 
men the power to manage their own 
affairs, that, consequently, we should sup- 
port every proposal which emanztes 
from the majority of the Irish Members 
I would point out to the House that the 
hon. Members from Ireland themselves 
have not acted upon that principle, nor 
has the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose. Last year, upon this 
particular question, we had a Bill for the 
purpose of fortifying the position of de- 
nominational schools in this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the M:+mber 
for Montrose is not an English Member : 
in & Parliamentary sense, he is a Scotch 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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Member. [An hon. Member: “No! 4 
An hon. Member interrupts me, and says 
“No.” I mean, of course, that he is a 
Scotch Member in a Parliamentary sense. 
Barring the brogue and the accent, he 
is a Scotch Member, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman were prepared to act upon 
his principles of Home Rule, he ought 
to have voted for that Bill, for the simple 
reason that the vast majority of the 
people of England demanded it. If the 
same principle is applied to England as 
he is prepared to apply to Ireland, then 
he ought to have voted for it. What 
happened with regard to the Irish Mem- 
bers! I am not advancing this in any 
vindictive spirit at all. In their action 
I think they were perfectly within their 
rights, but the right which they assume 
to themselves they must permit us to 
exercise. What happened with regard 
to that particular Bill? They knew 
that, so far as the Welsh people were 
concerned, it was forcing upon them a 
denominational system which the vast 
majority of them repudiated, and in the 
teeth of the vast majority of the Welsh 
Members they forced upon the Welsh 
people a system which was obnoxious to 
the great majority of them. If they ask 
us upon Home Rule grounds to support 
a denominational principle for Ireland, 
they surely ought not, on the same 
grounds, to have forced upon us a deno- 
minational system which we repudiated 
with the same heartiness as they support 
this. I do not see that there is any 
force in the Home Rule argument. When 
once you set up a Home Rule Parliament 
for Ireland, in our opinion, at any rate, 
there will be countervailing advantages, 
even from the point of view of denomi- 
national education. This University 
would practically divide Ireland into two 
separate camps. If you get your Home 
Rule institution in Ireland, that would, 
at any rate, to a certain extent, be coun- 
teracted. Men of different creeds, races, 
and sects would meet together round the 
same board, conflicting opinions would 
receive proper consideration, and the bad 
influence of dividing the people of Ire- 
land into separate and hostile camps 
would be counteracted and 
abated. Coming to the merits of the 
question, I should like to know what is 
demanded by the Irish Members, be- 
cause there is a good deal of difficulty 
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in the minds of Members on this side of 
the House as to what the exact demand 
With the permission of the House 
I will read from the speech of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, which he de- 
livered yesterday, two sentences. The 
first quotation I should like to read is 
the following— 


is. 


“What was the Catholic demand? What 
they demanded was equality with all the other 
denominations in Ireland.” 


If that is their demand, I venture to say 
that there is not a Nonconformist on 
this side of the House who would object 
to it. Then he said— 


“Some alteration should be made in the pre- 
sent state of University education, which would 
place on an Trish Catholic no disability be- 
cause of his well-ascertained religious opinions 
They do not ask for the endowment of any 
form of religion.” 


Unless there is something in that which 
does not meet the eye, I am sure no one 
would object to that. He said that what 
the Irish wanted was a University, by 
means of which every poor boy in the 
country would be in a position to secure 
the highest learning. If that is all they 
require, I am sure there is not a man 
on this side of the House who would 
object to it. There ought to 
no difficulty at all in this matter. 
With regard to the poverty of the 
country, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Trinity College has 
stated that there not a laree 
proportion of the population — sent 
to College, because the peasantry was 
exceedingly poor. That is no answer. 
We hiave a very poor peasantry in Wales. 
We have a University there. It is of 
recent growth, and the students are 
mostly poor. Although the population 
is not one half of the population of Ire- 
land, I find that the number of studerts 
is 1,200 in the three Colleges constitut- 
ing the University there. There ought 
to be no difficulty at all in setting up a 
University in Ireland, where poverty will 
be no barrier to any clever child. The 
second point is this: the majority of 
the population being Catholic, I am 
sure if the only demand is for the estab- 
lishment of a University where the 
Catholic creed will be on a basis of per- 
fect equality with any other creed, I do 
not see that there is any objection to it. 


ha 


was 
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But I feel there is something behind that. 
That is not what is demanded. I know 
perfectly well that there is amongst the 
Catholic peasantry quite a craving, nay, a 
passion for learning, which is comparable 
only with the greed for wealth that cha- 
racterises some other nations. Our posi- 
tion is that that ought to be met; it is 
a very good symptom. An instance has 
been given of a peasant quoting Homer, 
but that is not a solitary case. There 
is a great difficulty in setting up a Uni- 
versity of that character, for I feel there 
is something that the hon. Member has 
not quite revealed to the House. This 
setting up of a University, which is 
Catholic in tone, which is Catholie in 
atmosphere, which is really Catholic in 
every respect, and which best de 
scribed by the name “Catholic Univer- 
sity,” is a thing that the vast majority 
of the Members of this side of the House 
who represent Nonconformist constituen- 
cies will oppose, whether the proposal 
comes from the other side of the House, 
or from this side. I think the hon. and 
gallant Member for Armagh warned the 
Government as to what would happen if 
the proposal emanates from his leaders. 
But I do not think there is the slightest 
danger. Nothing could advance the pro- 
posal of Home Rule more than a propose! 
of that kind. I have the greatest doubt 
about our own leaders. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrosg 
wrote a most uncompromising essay on 
compromise, and he has been trampling 
on his own philosophy in every sentence 
and syllable of his speech to-night. We 
are rather afraid our leaders will commit 
themselves to a proposal of this charac- 
ter, which, if carried out, will simply 
wreck the Party, will make it a worse 
wreck than it is now, and beyond all hove 
of retrievement. I sincerely trust our 
leaders will do nothing of the kind. I 
am glad to see that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman simply spoke on his.own behalf, 
and did not commit the other Members 
of the Party. Why should not such a 
University as is set up in Wales answer 
every requirement in Ireland. T wish, in 
all earnestness and every sympathy, to 
commend to them the precedent of the 
Welsh University. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that it was a University 
elected by County Councils—I mean the 
governing body was elected by the County 
Council. I was not surprised that a sense 
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of inerriment passed through the House 
at the idea. It is not elected by the 
County Council, though they have their 
representatives there. There are 13 
members nominated by the Crown, there 
are 36 nominated by the County Coun- 
cil, there are 48 nominated by the aca- 
demical bodies in Wales, and there are 
others nominated by the head masters in 
intermediate schools, and three or four 
nominated by the head masters in 
primary schools. If you set up a body 
like that in Ireland, the board of manage- 
ment would be predominantly Catholic. 
It is not that we object to Catholic Col- 


leges. You may have a College, the 
dominant voice in which is Catholic, 
whose members are Catholic, the 


majority of whose board of management 
are Catholic, but that does not neces- 
sarily convert it into a Catholic Univer- 
sity. What possible objection can there 
be to an institution of that character? 
I think we have a right to protest against 
the setting up of a Catholic University. 
The object is not to give fair play and 
equality to Catholic students, but it is 
based on the assumption that it is dan- 
gerous to send students to a University 
where they are compelled to associate 
with Protestants, where Protestantism 
is treated as a kind of contagion, against 
which must be used the disinfecting in- 
fluences of the Mass. We protest against 
that. The reason for their existence is 
that Protestantism is a kind of leprosy 
from which Catholics must be protected. 
They want to separate the Catholics 
from the Protestants. They have no 
right to come to a Protestant nation and 
ask it to vote funds for the purpose of 
setting up a University which is based 
on the assumption that Protestantism 
is contagious, from which Catholics 
must be saved. The idea is this: that 
we are asked tb set up an institution 
in Treland which no one would dream 
of proposing in this country. We are 
asked to revert in Ireland to a policy 
which was deliberately abandoned in 
England years ago. If I understand the 
history of Ireland aright, its great >st 
curse has been this division of the people 
into two distinct peoples, whose dif- 
ferences have been intensified by religious 
disagreements. You have two separate 
camps. The hon. Member for Haddington 
asked, yesterday, why we did not recoy- 
nise these facts with regard to soldiers. 
Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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That is perfectly true. You did not want 
one drilling ground for Catholics and 
another for Protestants. If you wanted 
separate camps, you would have one 
Catholic army, one Protestant army, one 
Anglican army, and so forth. Iam simply 
answering the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Haddington, and, if the 
argument is a ridiculous one, I am not 
responsible for it. The curse of Ireland 
has been these religious differences, and 

say it is the policy of the great prophets 
of Irish Nationalism to break down these 
barriers between Catholics and _ Pro- 
testants, to weld them together into one 
nation with a common patriotism. It 
is against their interests to set up an 
institution which renders permanent 
these religious differences, which gets 
hold of the children at a most susceptible 
part of their career, because the men 
you turn out of these Universities will 
be the future governors of Ireland. The 
proposal will separate them into two dis- 
tinct and hostile camps. 


Mr. CLANCY said he really did not 
know the position taken up by Mr. Lloyd 
George on the question. The hon. Mem- 
ber had admitted that a_ grievance 
existed, but had not suggested any 
remedy. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Setting up a 
democratic university on the lines of the 
Welsh University. 


*Mr. CLANCY said the hon. Member 
had asked what did the Irish want. The 
Irisn Catholics wanted a University, 
Catholic in tone, and Catholic in atmo- 
sphere. He hoped that was plain. Th» 
hon. Member said that the Catholics +f 
Ireland had no right to make that de- 
mand of a Protestant nation. Well, the 
Irish asked Parliament long ago to remit 
all these questions to Ireland itself, and 
he (Mr. Clancy) thought it was entirely 
inconsistent for one who, like the hoa. 
Member, endorsed that proposal to object 
to a settlement of one of these questions 
which an Irish Legislature would un- 
doubtedly enact. The hon. Member 
talked of the Irish coming to the Pro- 
testant nation for money, but the hon. 
Member and the Irish Members were 
of opinion that Ireland had _ been 
robbed by Imperial taxation, and if 
a million or two were voted as 
an endowment to an Irish Catholic Uni- 
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versity he (Mr. Clancy) would never ad- 
mit that Ireland got a penny of British 
money. Ireland was practically united 
on this question, for the few Mem- 
bers at the other side of the House who 
opposed this demand represented only a 
section of Irish people, whose extreme 
views had discredited them even with 
their co-religionists. What has been 
charged against the election of Irish re- 
presentatives to that House during the 
last five or six years? That they had 
been elected by the priests, and that tho 
priests ruled the whole of rural Ireland. 
He imagined that if the hon. Gentleman 
had any belief in the virtue of education, 
in the saving properties of instructing 
men in the higher learning, they would 
readily grasp the opportunity of planting 
in every parish in Ireland five or six 
men who could hold their own with th> 
priests. He agreed with the opinion of 
the First Lord of the Treasury when he 
said that he was more in favour of higher 
than of elementary education, for he 
thought the meaning of the right hon. 
Gentlemen was that, after all, the world 
was governed by a few, and that it was 
better to have as many as possible com- 
prising this minority, who would be able 
to make their intelligent views felt. 
There had been two main objections to 
this proposal. The first was the objee- 
tion of the Nonconformists. He had not 
seen, during the greater part of the ev 2n- 
ing, the Leader of the Liberal Opposition 
in his place, and he should like to hear 
whether that right hon. Gentleman 
agreed with the member for Montrose 
(Mr. Morley), or whether he did not. ft 
appeared that on this point there was 
some anxiety amongst the ranks of the 
other Irish Party also. He thought he 
was not in assuming that the 
majority of the Liberal Party—and he 
thought it had better be known to the 
Irish people, who had imagined ther: 
was some virtue in a Liberal alliance-- 
were opposed to the demands of Catholic 
Ireland in this matter. Ii that 
were not the case, it was curious that the 
only speaker from the Liberal side of the 
House to-night who had supported the 
Catholic proposal in any way was the 
Member for Montrose. Irish Catholics 
held that to divorce religion from educa- 
tion was to teach irreligion, Atheism, and 
infidelity. That system has borne its fruit 
in crimes that have shocked humanity. 
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Those crimes which startled newspaper 
readers were committed by persons able 
to read and write, persons who had re- 
ceived secular education, but no religious 
education. The result made humanity 
stand aghast. If Irish Catholics believed 
all this, what impudent intolerance it 
was for Liberal Secularists to say that 
their secularist ideal alone should be 
carried out by the State, and that no 
effect should be given to the views of 
Catholics. If the illogical illiberality of 
the Liberal Party were persisted in, that 
Party, in the opinion of all honest men, 
would all claim to its name, its 
principles would be those of Cromwell, 
the principles of bigoted intolerance. -The 
second main objection to the Catholic de- 
mand was that the new Catholic Uni- 
versity would be ruled by the priests 
and bishops. Two replies were to be 
made to that. It should be acknow- 
ledged that the Irish Bishops have ex- 
pressly abandoned the claim for an ec- 
clesiastical majority on the governing 
body, and he, speaking as one of those 
who did not owe his seat to clerical force 
second 


lose 


or pressure, would give a 
reply, which would probably be 
more satisfactory than the first. Not 


only had the Bishops abandoned their 
claim, but there were plenty of Irish 
Catholics who would insist for them- 
selves on lay control of the new Uni- 
versity, and who had no notion whatever 
of setting up what Lord Russell had de- 
scribed in Dublin as a “glorified eccle- 


siastical seminary.”” The hon. Member 
for Bodmin suggested «a democratic 
governing — body. The Party with 


whom he (Mr. Clancy) acted wanted such 
a& governing body, and, without pinning 
himself to the exact proposals suggested, 
he (Mr. Clancy) would state that any 
democratic system which would ensure 
the best educationalists in Ireland, whte- 
ther priests or laymen, and irrespective 
of which element had the majority, would 
be satisfactory. Other Irish representa- 
tives, not of his (Mr. Clancy’s) Party, en- 
tertained the same opinions. The spec- 
tacle presented in that Debate by the 
First Lord of the Treasury and by Mr. 
Morley was unique in the history of Par- 
liament. There was no mistaking the 
fact that the Leader of the House felt 
that there was a body of Unionist opinion 
not in accord with his views, and against 
whom, apparently, he thinks it will be 
[Eighth Dan. 
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very difficult for him, if not impossible, 
to carry out a Bill embodying his coa- 
victions. And what else was the speech 
of the Member for Montrose than a de- 
spairing appeal also to the Liberals who 


sat behind him? What conclusions 
could be drawn from this remarkable 


spectacle save that Parliament was not 


willing or capable of remedying a 
grievance which both these  Gen- 
tlemen admitted to exist’ He had 


listened to many Home Rule speeches 
in that House, but he had never listened 
to a Home Rule speech which would be 
productive of more effect than that of the 
Leader of the House. If a Bill carrying 
out the ideas embodied in that speech 
were not carried in this Parliament, that 
speech would be quoted to the end of 
the controversy in support of the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted the grievance, and pro- 
posed a remedy which was_ practically 
accepted by the occupants of the Irish 
Benches, but he could not get either the 
Tory Party or the Liberal Party to adopt 
it. The right hon. Gentleman could not 
persuade Parliament to do what he him- 
self believed to be justice, and the bare 
recital of the fact would be the most 
powerful argument in support of the 
demand that Ireland should rule itself. 
He (Mr. Clancy) did know 
whether to rejoice or be glad at this 
fact. In the general interests of educa- 
tion he would like the proposal to be 


not 


carried, but He was also an Trish Na- 
tionalist, and he rejoiced that once more 
this Parliament would have made _ it 


plain by that night’s Debate, and by 
what would take place during the Ses- 
sion, that it was unwilling and unable 
to redress a proved Irish grievance, and 
he believed that in the long run proof 
of such a fact would smash Unionism to 
. atoms. ; 


Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
IT shall not stand for any time before the 
Horse, but I think, as I represent th 
University of Dublin, I ought not te let 
this Debate clese without saying a word 
on this all-important subject. I might 
very well, so far as Tam personally con- 
cerned, say that the case made out by 
those who are in favour of another Uni- 
versity for Ireland, as brought forward 
by mv rieht friend the Leader of 
the House Jast night, and, to my mind, 


Vr. 
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he put forward an unanswerable and un- 
answered case, and I cannot conceive how 
any person who is anxious to do justice 
to [reland should take up a hostile view 
without finding some reason in his own 
mind which certainly ought to be ex- 
pressed in this House to confute the 
arguinent put forward by my right hon. 
Friend. From those who are opposed to 
this motion we have had some interest- 
ing speeches. Every speaker I have heard 
has admitted that there was a vrievance 
in Ireland upon this Question. That is 
the extent to which the sympathy has 
wone. But, Sir, the speeches they have 
inade have contributed but little to the 
solution of that Question. It is all very 
well for the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh to tell us that he sympathises with 
the prelude of this Movement, to tell us 
that he wishes to do all that is just for 
Ireland. Having told us so much, he tells 
us that he can see no answer to offer to 
the arguments put forward, saying Von 
possumus, Sir, as a Unionist, I would 
say that this House has no right to use 
the argument .Von possumus. How does 
the case stand? My right hon. Friend 
said last night that the historical aspect 
of the Question could throw but little 
light on the subject, and that it would 
be better to face the reality of the pre- 
sent time, but I think that the historical 
aspect throws a great deal of light upon 
what must be, and what can be, the only 
remedy for an admitted grievance. I am 
glad to think that in support of this 
proposal as Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity, I am following out the traditions 
of liberality which have always been 
shown by that great institution, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Trinity College, Dublin, 
in the last century, when the Catholics of 
Ireland were groaning under coercion 
laws in relation to their religion, of which 
everyone is now ashamed, was the first 
ereat Protestant Institution, the first of 
the Universities, I think, to open its 
doors to the admission of the Catholics. 
In the present century, under Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill, it has opened all its prizes, 
all its professorships, all the fellowships, 
and, in point of fact, the governing body, 
to the admission of the Catholics 
can attain them on their 
merits. Well, Sir, in addition to that, 
we have, as my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin, 


stated, 


who 


who sits opposite 


me, has founded University 
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after University in Ireland to try 
and meet the needs of the large bulk of 
the population in the matter of Catholic 
University education. Yeu founded the 
Queen’s Colleges, which were supposed to 
be, and are in reality, secular institutions. 
You founded the Royal University not so 
many years ago, which was supposed to 
be, and is, in reality a secular institution. 
In addition to that, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, has not only opened up all its prizes 
to the Catholic population, and, indeed, 
to all denominations, but it has made 
efforts of the most generous character. 
In the case of Presbyterianism at the 
present moment it has allowed members of 
that body to come in and to instruct in 
their own particular religion the students 
who are of their religion in the Uni- 
versity, and I believe they are willing, 
and they have offered, to allow exactly 
the same privileges to the clergy of the 
Catholic religion. I say all this in de- 
fence of the position Trinity College has 
taken up. I say all that in defence of 
what I have said already, that Trinity 
College on the question of education has 
always been on the side of liberality. 
But, Sir, when I have said that, and 
when I have stated the historical aspect 
of the Question, I must admit that all 
this has not brought about University 
education for the mass of my fellow 
countrymen. Sir, when I am told by the 
speakers opposite or upon this side of 
the House that this is a question of un- 
sectarianism, I say it is no such thing, 
but that it is a question of University 
education for the great of the 
people of Ireland. Speaking as a 
Member for the of Dub- 
lin, and speaking one who has 
a belief in the advancement of our people 
by progress and education, I say our 
first object ought to be to see that educa- 
tion is brought home to them in a form 
which they can accept. Sir, I often 
think that Members of this House who 
meet constantly in England do not tho- 
roughly understand the Trish Catholics. 
The Trish Catholics are a_ people 
passionately devoted their own re- 
ligion. They are a people who will not 
any relation to 
childrea 
their views. 
fact, and all 
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is the use of telling us that the idea of 
University education is the idea of secu- 
larism, when the great bulk of the 
Catholic people in Ireland will not ac- 
cept, and could not accept, that sola- 


Gracious Speech. 


tion’ I have often thought that English 
Members are very prone te deal with 


Irish questions in the abstract. I think 
we have to deal with Irish questions in 
the concrete, and what you have to d» 
is to ask yourselves, are you prepared iv 
say that, because Irish Catholics will not 
accept the University system upon the 
basis that now exists, you will henceforth 
and for ever deprive them of University 
education altogether! I believe that 
Trinity College has done all that it igin 
the power of Trinity College to do, and I 
think that those who are with me in 
this matter are prepared to say that 
Trinity College can go no further. There- 
fore, I say, we are face to face with the 
necessity of finding some solution of this 
question. What was the solution of the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon! He told 
us, and it struck me as something extra- 
ordinary, that he did not object to a 
Catholic University set up by accident, 
but that he did object to a Catholic Uni- 
versity set up by design. That is a 1¢€- 
finement which only a Welsh Hom? 
Ruler—-who is willing to allow an Irish 
Parliament to set up any form of Uni- 
versity it desires, but who is unwilling to 
allow the Imperial Parliament to set up 
a University system that the Trish people 
desire—could put before this House. 
The hon. and learned Member for Edin- 


bureh used somewhat the same argu- 
ment. He said that he was willing that 
an Trish Parliament should settle this 


question of University education, but he 
said that he was unwilling that a Catholiz 
University should be looked upon as the 
offspring of the Imperial Parliament. 
That, the refinement that 
enly a Scotch Home Ruler could possibly 
think of putting before this House. 
But the truth hon. Members, in 
their heart of hearts, are afraid of som-- 
thing or other connected with the 
Catholic religion which they will not 
sugeest, and will not explain. I 
what is the fear of this Catholic 
versity! What is the dread of hon. 
Members, with reference to it? What 
is the great bogey of Catholic education 
in Ireland?) The admitted dread is this: 
that vou will lose the chance of a mixed 
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system of education, in the sense of all 
denominations coming together. But, 
Sir, that system has already been tried, 
and it has failed; and I ask those who 
think that Catholics ought not to be 
ertrusted with a system of education of 
this kind, do they think that the 
Catholics of Ireland will be worse off 
with the enlightenment of a University 
education than they are now that they 
are deprived of it? Are they going to 
make any progress, so long as you give 
them no chance of further enlightcn- 
ment! I can only say that, speaking for 
myself, IT have no fears whatever of a 
Catholic University. I do not believe 
that the unfortunate, extreme differencas 
of opinion on religious matters that exist 
in Ireland are likely to be got over by 
leaving there a standing grievance, whica 
practically everybody who has spoken 
has admitted in this House. I believe 
that if those differences are to be got 
over, it will be by Catholics and Protes- 
tants approaching this question in a 
spirit of conciliation. Then, Sir, let me 
say one word upon the immediate matter 
of this Amendment. I think the hon. 
Member for Mayo may be satisfied that 
we have in this Debate had the fullest 
ventilation of this question in this 
House that we have yet had. While 
many of us on this side are prepared to 
support the Leader of the House on this 
question, it would be absolutely impos- 


sible for us to vote against the 
Government on this  occasion—not 
at all on the lines that so often 
prevail in this House—of speaking 


on and voting on the other—- 


but because it is, of course, apparent that 


one side 


an Aimendment to the Address is vir 
tually a vote of want of confidence in 
the Government. At the same time I 


should like to suggest this to the hoa. 
Members from Treland. They must see, 
—and they no doubt do see—that those 
of this side of the House who 
think with them on this question have 
no easy task before us. They no doubt 
do see that this is not a matter in whiea 
we can rush or hurry those who thin 
with the Leader of the House, and 
nothing could be more disastrous for the 
question we are supporting this evening 
than that we should in any way compli- 
cate it by so trying to hurry it that we 
should create dissension among the vari- 
ous parties who support the question 


us on 
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in this House. Therefore, I do suggest 
to the hon. Member for Mayo that, as he 
has had an opportunity of ventilating 
this question in a way it has never bee. 
ventilated before, and as he has had a 
declaration from my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House, the sincerity of 
which I do not believe anyone wou'd 
doubt, and as, moreover, he has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a sympathetic speech 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose, who also spoke under 
considerable difficulty, he should not press 
this question into such a position as would 
seriously embarrass many supporters of 
his sitting on this side of the House. 
For my own part, I will only say that, 
while I have never hesitated to put before 
this House and the country my views as 
to the importance of this question in 
relation to Ireland in the particular cir- 
cumstance under which this Amendment 
comes before the House, if it goes to a 
Division, I shall certainly vote for the 
Government. 

Mr. DILLON: After the strong appeal 
that has been made to me from the 
Benches opposite, and hoping, as I do, that 
it will not be possible for the Government 
to much longer abstain from taking 
action on this question, and feeling that a 
Division under the present circumstances 
would not truly, or nearly truly, repr2 
sent the feeling of the House, I ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 


THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 
WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Bantishire): Sir, I rise to move the 
Aimendment which stands in my nan. 
No doubt the occurrences beyond the 
North-West Frontier of India have r-- 
ceived full discussion in this House, but 
it appears to me that the internal con- 
dition of India is a matter of even graver 
anxiety at the present moment. I 
think, for the present, the Frontier ques- 
tion has been settled, not by the arg1- 
ments of orators, but by the logic of 


*SIR 


facts, because the people of this 
country, and even the  Govern- 
ment themselves in India, now 


know that the policy of aggression and 
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of disregard of the rights of others hes 
been a disastrous failure. When I lis- 
tened to the glowing periods of the righ 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and his ingenious 
eulogy of the Forward policy in India, 
and when I compared it with the blood- 
shed and ruin which followed that policy, 
I could not but think of Dead-Sea fruit, 
which is beautiful outside but dust and 
ashes to the teeth. The fact is, that a 
policy which is not founded on righteous- 
ress is nothing but awhited sepulchre— 
fair without but within filled with dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness. Now, 
Sir, I propose to-day to deal only with 
the internal condition of India, but 1] 
refer to the external question for one 
reason only, and that that I 
wish to draw the attention of the 
House to one point of Russian policy 
—a point which did not receive 
very much attention in the course 
of the discussion in this House, but which 
bears directly on the internal condition 
of India. The point is this, that in all 
their schemes for an attack upon India, 
the Russians have looked for help from 
within. Their only real hope of success 
depends upon this, that, when they are 
confronted with the “ Thin red line ” on 
the border, behind that “Thin red line” 
there would be a rising of the population 
in support of the invader, which would 
cut us off from our base ‘and overwhelm 
us by its mere weight. That is the hope 
that has been at the bottom of all the 
schemes that Russian Generals have put 
forward for an attack upon India. On 
the other hand, if we have the support 
of the people of India, as we had their 
support in the worst times of the Mutiny, 
we shall have an ultimate line of defence 
that can never be broken through. I 
say, therefore, that in the feelings and 
the attitude of the people lies for us either 
the greatest danger or, it may be, the 
greatest safety. Now, we have heard a 
great deal in former times about the key 
of India. At one time. it was thought 
that the key of India was at Herat. 
Then we heard that it was at Merv, then 
in London, then at Candahar. Sir, it is 
at none of these places, far less at Chit- 
ral or Malakand. The key of India is 
to be found in the contentment and pros- 
perity of the masses of India. The key 
was securely kept in the possession of the 
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of India, and it will be an ill day for us 
und for India when, either from heed- 
lessness or misunderstanding, we allow 
the key to drop out of our hands. There- 
fore, I say, let us not deceive ourselves 
upon this matter. This is a question of 
the very existence of our Indian Empire. 
But, Sir, I have no wish in this matter 
to appeal to fears. I wish rather to 
mmake an appeal to the justice and the 
prudence and the humanity of the Go- 
vernment and of this House. The fact is 
that the people of India have, during the 
past year, suffered from almost every 
possible calamity—famine, plague, war, 
and earthquake—and these sufferings 
have been aggravated by the very mea- 
sures taken for their relief. Those mea- 
sures, such as segregation for the plague, 
were, no doubt, necessary and well-inten- 
tioned, but, unfortunately, they involved 
fresh hardships to the suffering people be- 
cause they invaded the domestic privacy 
which, to Orientals, is almost dearer than 
life itself, the consequence of which is 
that the people have been distracted and 
almost driven to despair. Under these 
circumstances, what now wanted so 
much are words of sympathy and acts of 
sympathy from the authorities to the 
people of India, so that their minds may 
be soothed, and that they may bear up 
under their trials and afflictions. This 
is really as regards the people of India 
no time for anger or for severity. It is, 
therefore, with the keenest regret that 
I have observed the measures of repres- 
| sion. which the Government have thought 
| necessary to take, and we learn that still 
nore stringent pre- 
vared. 


is 





| measures are being 
| ] 

| THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
| INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): What measures 
hon. Member refer to? 


does the 


*Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: The 

providing of punitive police, the very 
severe Press prosecutions, the imprison- 
ment without trial, and the very exten- 
sive changes in the criminal law which 
will make it almost impossible for any- 
body to discuss the Measures of the 
Government. 


Mr. SPEAKER: All these matters are 
the subject of another Amendment on 
the paper. 
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*Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
was only replying to the question of the 
noble Lord. Sir, I do beseech the Go- 
vernment to pause and to give the people 
another chance, and, at any rate, not to 
exercise more severity than it is abso- 
lutely imposible to avoid. With the 
permission of the House, I should wish 
to read a few lines from a letter which 
I have just received from an old Indian 
friend of mine. He is a retired Indian 
Judge, who, after a long and distin- 
guished career, is devoting the remainder 
of his days to works of religion and 
charity. This what he says of the 
condition of the people, speaking, I may 
say, not in anger, but in sorrow :— 


is 


“ The times here are very dark. The people 
have suffered fearfully. Above all, the Govern- 
ment has changed its character. It is not the same 
British Government which I have known all 
my life, and which I served so long. I donot 
know how long this will last. But mark the 
words of an old man; this will do no good to 
your rule or to India. Not even during the 
Mutiny were things so bad as they have been 
in the Deccan during the past year.” 


These are the words of a faithful friend 
and old servant of the 
ment, and I believe these words are 
strictly true. I believe that these mea- 
sures of repression, directed against free- 
dom of speech , and against the liberty 
of the Press, will do our rule in India 
no good, and the that 
measures are chiefly 
the educated under a 
complete misapprehension of the feelings 
and objects of those classes who really 
are our very best friends in the country. 
If the House will bear with me I would 
wish to state a few facts within my per- 
sonal knowledge, to establish the two fol- 
lowing propositions: First, that the edu- 
cated are firmly attached to 
British rule, by the solid conviction that 
with it is bound up the only hope of a 
happy future for India; and secondly, 
that these measures of repression are a 
mistake, they are directed 
against our best friends, and that a 
policy of sympathy and — forbear- 
ance is the only safe and beneficial policy. 
The other dav the 
for West Edinbureh pointed out the 
difficulty under which the Secretary of 
State for Tndia is placed. It is very 
difficult for him the real facts 
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and to maintain an impartial control in 
any matters directly affecting the inter- 
ests of the official classes. Recently, the 
Secretary of State was misled with regard 
to the attitude of certain tribes upon a 
very important matter. He was assured 
that these tribes welcomed the military 
occupation of their mountain  strong- 


holds. It was very soon found that this 
was a delusion, and a delusion which 
led to much bloodshed and_= ruin. 
Will not the noble Lord take warn- 
ing from this unhappy experience! 
The central fact as regards the 


tribes beyond the frontier is their pas- 
sionate love of independence, and the 
central fact as regards the educated 
classes in India is their solid attachment 
to British rule. Any attack upon 
them, which is founded upon the 


{assumption that they wish to weaken 


the British rule 


or 


upset is a delu- 
sion, and must necessarily lead to 
very unhappy results. We all know 
that the educated classes of India 


are very intelligent—no one doubts that ; 
and they know perfectly well that India 
could not stand alone. They know per- 
fectly well that the alternative to British 
rule is Russian rule, or the still worse 
fate of anarchy. Therefore, the educated 
classes cling to British rule, they have 
accepted it as their national government, 
and their great object is to strengthen 
British rule by keeping the Government 
informed of the feelings of the people, 
and showing the Government how they 


can retain the approval and_affec- 
tion of the masses. It is objected 
that they criticise the action of the 


Government. Well, I say that, in criti- 
cising the action of the Government, it 
with the object of the 
Government of danger ahead. We 
all know that a_ foreign Govern- 
ment must always be working very 
much in the dark. They are driv- 
ing along a dark and unknown road, and 
the man who warns them of any obstacle 
or pitfall is a friend, and not an enemy, 


is warning 


| and should be treated accordingly. Then, 


Sir, when I that these educated 
classes of India are to be trusted, I may 
be asked with what authoritv T make that 


In reply to that, [I think I 


Sav 


linay say, without anv fear of contradic- 


tion, that IT have been for many vears 


jenjoying the intimate confidence of the 
\leaders of the educated party in India, 
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and I am certain that the views I have 
stated faithfully express their feelings. 
In the heat of controversy, sometimes 
hard things may be said, but I do not 
think that any hon. Member supposes 
that I wish for anything except the pros- 
perity and the welfare of our Indian Em- 
pire. I myself, and my family before 
me, have served the Indian Government 
since the beginning of this century, and 
I only wish to do my best for those 
people among whom I have lived for so 
many years, who have never shown me 
anything but very great kindness, and 


with regard to whem I feel the 
greatest anxiety to-day, not because 
there is any wish to do them wrong, 


but because by these repressive measures 
we are only strengthening feelings which 
cause grave trouble to our very best 
friends in India. My second proposition, 
Sir, is that a policy of sympathy and for- 
bearance is the only good and _ safe 
policy. The best way of getting rid 
of disaffection, if such exists in India, 
is to promote affection among the people, 
and that that is by no means impossible 
is shown by the career of Lord Ripon as 
Viceroy, who created among the people 
not only contentment, but enthusiasm for 
British rule. The fact is, our only serious 
rival is Russia, and the way to strengthen 
our position in the eyes of the people 
is by emphasising the difference between 
Russian methods and British methods. 
The great benefits that are given by the 
British rule are recognised by the Indian 
people. Freedom of speech, the liberty 
of the Press, and higher education, which, 
as the Leader of the House so hanpily 
said yesterday, is of even more impor- 
tance than elementary education—these 


are the great and inestimable boons 
which the British people have  con- 
ferred upon India. They are gifts 
which Russia could never bestow, 
and I beseech the Government not to 
impair them in any way by measures of 
severity at such a time as this. I often 


wonder that the British people do not 
take the 
creat Indian races, which are gradually 


more national pride in 
awakening under the touch of Western 
thought and action. The Indian people 
full of May TI quote the 


words of one of the greatest rulers that 


are virtues. 
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ever reigned in India—I mean the great 


Akbar! 


“The Hindus are religious, affable, cheerful, 
lovers of justice, able in business, admirers of 
truth, grateful, and of unbounded fidelity ; 
and their soldiers know not what it is to fly 
from the field of battle. 


That was true then, and I say it is true 
now. We are all very proud—and justly 
proud, of the valour and endurance shown 
by our British troops, and I say that 
with all the more pleasure because the 
Gordon Highlanders, who have so dis- 
tinguished themselves in the recent cam- 
paign, were raised in the glens of-the 
county which I have the honour to repre- 
sent. But I think that the Indian 
soldiers, likewise, have justitied the 
words of the great Akbar, and have been 
in no wise behind their British comrades. 
Sir, I do not propose further to take up 
the time of the House, but I would 
appeal to the noble Lord, and ask him 
whether it would not be wise and 
humane, in dealing with a race at the 
same time so docile and so intelligent 
and now suffering, to exercise an 
abundant forbearance. I would ask the 
noble Lord to hold out the olive branch 
to these people, and give an opportunity 
to clear away misunderstandings and re- 
vive the old feelings of mutual regard. 
I would just mention one thing which 
contrasts so strongly with the leniency 
that has formerly been associated with 
British rule—I mean the heavy punitive 


SO 


police force imposed at Poona, which 
strikes the innocent with the guilty. 
Surely it is not too much to hope 
that that may be removed. The 
force was put on in consequence 
of the lamentable and disastrous 
murders there, but the author of 


those murders has, I believe, confessed, 
and has been found guilty and sentenced 
to death. It would seem to have been 
a mere attack of solitary fanaticism ; 
it does not appear from the evidence 
that there was any conspiracy in the 
matter, and, therefore, I hope the nobl> 
Lord will see his way to now remov> 
this punitive force. Then there is the 
case of Mr. Tilak, a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council. Mr. Tilak is a scholar 
and a man who has done good services 
an educationist and as a_ legislator. 
Perhaps the noble Lord may see his way 
to mitigate the severe sentence that was 
[Bighth Day. 
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passed upon Mr. Tilak by, at any rate, 
remitting the penalty of hard labour 
which condemns him to prison dress and 
association with the lowest class of 
criminals. Then there was the case of 
the Natu brothers, who have now been 
in prison for six months without trial ; 
cannot the noble Lord see his way now 
to release them? But, Sir, above all, I 
would ask the Government to postpone 
eny change of the criminal law until 
quieter times, when the people can be 
dealt with in a calm spirit. I am quite 
certain that a new departure in the way 
of legislation would be viewed with the 
greatest alarm throughout India, and I 
would ask the noble Lord, if possible, to 
postpone these changes, and to see 
whether they are really necessary. The 
noble Lord, in dealing with the Frontier 
difficulty, if I may be allowed to say 
so, has shown an open mind and a con- 
ciliatory spirit. I would hope that he 
would adopt the same attitude with re- 
gard to these questions of internal ad- 
ministration, because I believe that to 
adopt conciliatory Measures will do a 
very great deal to calm the present un- 
happy feeling in India. With regard to 
these questions of internal administra- 
tion, patience and forbearance are needed 
even more, possibly, than with regard to 
Frontier questions, and the consequences 
will be more far-reaching. 

Amendment proposed, to add at the 
end of the Question the words— 
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“ And we humbly pray that Your Majesty, 
looking to the miseries patiently endured by 
the Indian people from famine, plague, 
poverty, and other afflictions during the past 
year, will graciously direct that special for- 
bearance be shown towards them, and that 
careful inquiry be made into their present con- 
dition in order to restore confidence among the 
suffering masses, and thus prepare the way for 
healing Measures tending to bring back peace 
and prosperity."-—(Sir Wm. Wedderburn.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The hon. Baronet has appealed 
to me to express on the part of the Govern- 
ment some consideration and sympathy 
for the suffering which the Indian people 
have undergone during the past fifteen 
months; but the speech of the hon. 
Baronet is almost exclusively directed to 
enother Amendment which stands in the 
William Wedderburn, 
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name of another hon. Member, and is not 
now before the House. He has devoted 
a great part of his speech to matter 
which would have been relevant upon the 
other Amendment. Now, so far as the 
great mass of the people of India are con- 
cerned, the Government of India, and I, 
as representing the Government of India, 
have done our very best during the past 
fifteen months to alleviate the misery and 
distress in India. I doubt whether ever 
before such efforts were made for the 
alleviation of distress as have been made 
during this period, and, as an illustration 
of the way in which the work has pressed 
upon the Civil Service of India, I may 
mention that several valued officials have 
actually died at their posts. Of course, 
we have heard no reference to this to- 
night; I have never known the hon. 
Baronet do anything except to mini- 
mise the efforts of the Indian Govern- 
ment. We have had famine in India 
over an area inhabited by 64 millions 
of people, and, besides that, we have had 
the plague in Bombay. But we have 
heard no word of this from the hon. 
Baronet to-night. He has directed his 
attention only to Poona; and it is not 
even for the people there that he is 
concerned, but simply for three or four 
friends of his own. Well, it is with 
those three or four friends of his that 
we have had to deal. And why? Be- 
cause they had done everything in their 
power to thwart the benevolent 
measures designed by the Indian Govern- 
ment. There is undoubted evidence that 
there was a dangerous conspiracy at 
Poona, and the outcome of that con- 
spiracy was the murder of Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant Agent. The hon Baronet 
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has expressed the hope that I 
shall be able in some way to 
imitate the acts of Lord Ripon. Well, I 


do not doubt Lord Ripon’s good inten- 
tions, but everybody who knows any- 
thing about India to-day knows that 
Lord Ripon contrived to raise a racial 
feeling in India, and from that time to 
this no question in India is judged on 
its merits, but simply as a question 
between race and race, and one of the 
difficulties we have to face is to trv and 
allay the race feelings which Lord Ripon’s 


Administration aroused. Then the hon. 
Baronet savs that the best friends of 
| British rule in India are the educated 
classes. Well T think the ereat bulk 
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of the educated classes are friends of the 
Indian Government ; but how about some 
of the leaders with whom the hon. 
Baronet associates, and of whom he 
thinks so favourably—do they show that 
by their words or by their deeds? There 
was a meeting in London the other day 
in connection with a movement of which 
the hon. Baronet is the head, and a reso- 
lution was moved by an educated native, 
attributing all the evils from which India 
had been suffering to the unrighteous 
and iniquitous system of the British 
Government. 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT 


(Mayo, 
South): Hear, hear! 


THe SECRETARY 


or STATE ror 
INDIA: Of course, Sir, the hon. 
Member opposite is an opponent of 
British rule, and I can well under- 


stand that he objects to our Admini- 
stration, whichever side be in power ; 
but I do not understand how the 
hon. Baronet, who has himself been 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
accomnts for the language used by a friend 
and associate of his own. It is a certain 
class of educated natives who make use 
of their position to instil gro- 
tesque falsehoods into the rising 
generation of India, that are doing so 
much mischief. I say the hon. 
Baronet must do one of two things. He 
must either assimilate his language in- 
side this House to his language outside 
the House, or he must leave us to judge 
him by what he says outside, and not 
inside the House. So far as the masses 
of India are concerned, I am glad to say 
that there is not in them the 
lack of confidence which the hon. 
Gentleman seems to think exists as 
regards the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. We have still to struggle 
with the plague, and I think that of all 
the evils and dangers with which we 
have to deal the plague is the most 


serious. I hope and believe that, by re- 
moving certain malignant influences 


which have aroused a keen opposition to 
the measures by which alone the plague 
can be stamped out, those measures will 
be effectual in Bombay. As regards the 
famine, I have, in concert with the Vice- 
roy, appointed a Commissioner, who will 
go through the Provinces, who will com- 
pare the various methods adopted by the 
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different Governments, and will make a 
Report, which will be of very great value, 
as to how far the people of India are now 
better or worse able to meet famine than 
they were before. In the same way as 
tu irterior administration, the Govern- 
ment are only waiting for a quiet time 
to consider various proposals for the pur- 
pose of freeing people as far as posr- 
sible from the pressure of indebtedness. 
I hope we shall be able 
of time to. set up some sort of 
local banks for the assistance of the 
natives. We will also consider whether 
we cannot apply some principles gene- 
rally by which the alienation of -land 
will be made ‘less easy than it is at pre- 
sent; we will try to see whether it is not 
possible that something like the 
principle of the Deccan Rvots Acts may 
be applied to the whole of India. I men- 
tion these matters to show that the In- 
dian Government realise that it is desir- 
able to look into the economic condition 
of the people, and that they will not 
fail to do so. With regard to the special 
appeal which the hon. Gentleman has 
made in the case of Mr. Tilak, I am 
informed that the Governor of Bombay 
has had special inquiry made with regard 
to his health, and that his health is 
fairly good; that he is not obliged to 
perform hard labour, and that he 
has a special diet. As regards the 
case of the brothers Natu, I have no 
doubt that the Indian Government will 
have in mind the considerations which 
have been mentioned by the hon. 
Baronet. I think, Sir, I have shown that 
the Indian Government are prepared 
not only to express sympathy with the 
sufferings of the mass of the people of 
India, but as far as it can to adopt Mea- 
sures which I trust will lead to the ame- 
lioration and the strengthening of their 
position to meet any difficulties which 
may arise in the future. 


in course 


Mr. J. MORLEY: 
tention whatever of disputing 
proposition of the noble 
the Government of India is doing its 
very best to the duties 
and the enormous responsibilities that 
fall upon it; but I must toke the earliest 
opportunity of protesting against the 


[Eighth Day. 


I have in- 
the 
that 


no 


Lord, 


discharge 
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gratuitous, wanton, and wholly uncalled- 
for language used by the noble Lord 
about my noble Friend Lord Ripon. 
There was no occasion whatever for that 
attack. It did not arise in the least from 
the speech of my hon. Friend below the 
Gangway, and when the noble Lord makes 
arash aud random proposition, such as 
that Lord Ripon’s conduct was the source 
of racial antagonism——— 


SECRETARY or STATE 


Hear, hear; so it was. 


THE FOR 


INDIA: 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The noble Lord may 
hold that view, but he should not ex- 
press it in that rash and random way. 


THe SECRETARY or FOR 


INDIA: Why not! 


STATE 


MORLEY : 


least 


Mr. J. Jecause it is not 
the to the Amend- 
ment moved by my hon. Friend, and the 
noble Lord ought to 
forward in a deliberate manner, and in 


in relevant 


have brought it 
connection with some subject, so that 
we should have been in a_ position to 
defend Lord Ripon, if, indeed, he needed 
defence. 


to be said against the excessive language 


Sir, there are plenty of things 


which the noble Lord has permitted him- 
self to use; and if the noble Lord in a 
full 
will repeat the language he has used 
to-night, he will find that he will not 
escape a punishment something similar 
to that which he received other 
night. 


House and on a relevant occasion 


the 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 
‘ 
Motion made, and Question, “ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


DISTRESS IN MAYO. 
Mr. DILLON: I have just received a 
teleeram from Westport, county Mayo, 
Mr. J. Morley. 


‘COMMONS} 
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meeting in connection 
in that district has 


stating that a 
with the distress 
been dispersed to-day by a large force of 
police, under a district inspector of 
police, without notice or proclamation. 
T shall ‘be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
the Chief Secretary can give any 
to the House 
to this subject. 


man 


information in reference 


Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE 
LAND: I have not received any infor- 
mation on the matter. I had a telegram 
from Westport to-day at two o'clock, and 
up to that time no disturbance appears 
to have occurred. If the hon. Gentle- 
man will repeat his question to-morrow 
I hope to be able to give him some in- 
formation. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


NEW BILLS. 


Bill to provide for the Inspection and 
Registration of Boilers, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Houldsworth, 
Sir Edward Gourley, Mr. Maclean, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Fenwick, Colonel Denny, and 


Mr. Clare. Presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 11th May. 


Bill to amend the law relating to the 
rating of hereditaments containing 
machinery, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Strachey, 
Sir William Coddington, Mr. Batty Lang- 
ley, Mr. Oldroyd, Colonel Mellor, and Mr. 
Cawley. Presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 11th May. 


House adjourned at five 
minutes after Twelve 
o'clock. ) 
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The 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 18th February 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Leicester Freemen Bill [u..]: Paisley 
Corporation (Loans) Bill [.u.]: Todmor- 
den Corporation (Water Transfer) Bill 
[u.u.]: Workington Railways and Docks 
Bill [u.u.]. Presented, and read a first 
time. 


Buenos Ayres Northern Railway Bill 
[u.u.]: Forres Water Bill [.v.]: Hull, 
Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Rail- 
way and Dock Bill [u.u.|: Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Bill [u.1.]: Milford Docks 
Bill [x.L.]: Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company Bill [u.u.]. Presented, read a 
first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


Saint Thomas, Southwark, and Saint 
Saviour, Southwark, Bill [#1]. To be 
read a second time on Tuesday, the Ist 


March next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


THE MILITIA. 

*Tue Earn or WEMYSS: My Lords, I 
rise to call attention to the national im- 
portance of maintaining the Militia 
force at its established strength, and of 
the Militia Reserve being, as intended by 
its originator, the late General Peel, and 
as recommended by the Militia Com- 
mittee of 1877, borne in excess of the 
Militia establishment. Those of your 
Lordships who fail to view with satisfac- 
tion the general state of our Military or- 
ganisation, especially with reference to 
home defence, must, I think, have greatly 
rejoiced in the winter, when they read 
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the speech of my noble Friend the Sec- 
retary of State for War. The speech I 
refer to was delivered in Edinburgh, and 
it showed that my noble Friend had cast 
aside those spectacles, so rosy tinted, 
through which his predecessors, and Sec- 
retaries of State for War generally, were 
in the habit of looking at matters con- 
nected with their department. It was 
a very frank, a very honest, and a very 
able speech. I do not know what led my 
noble Friend to come to the conclusion 
that things are not quite so satisfactory 
as they might be in the Army—whether 
it was the sniping by the Afridis, or the 
sniping in the Press. I rather believe it 
is due to his own good sense, and his in- 
sight into, and knowledge of, the Army 
and his office. But, be that as it may, 
we are thankful, my Lords—at any rate, 
those of us who feel strongly as to the 
necessity of something being done with 
reference to our Army organisation— 
thankful to my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War for his speech ; 
confirmed as it is by the Gracious Speech 
from the ‘Throne, in which it was 
arnounced that Army matters are to 
cccupy the attention of Parliament. My 
Lords, we can now say of the War Office, 
e€ pur st muove, and as the War Office 
is on the move I should iike to ask in 
what direction my noble Friend 
intends to move. Will my noble Friend 
take the opportunity which is now of- 
fered to him and to this country, befere 
any evil comes of it, to put our Military 
organisation at home on a really sound 
feoting? In 1871, when Mr. Cardwell 
brought forward his Army Regulation 
Bill, he said he intended to lay the 
foundation of an Army system which 
would be so strong and secure that 
panic, or the apprehension of panic, 
would in the future be absolutely un- 
known. We are thus anxious to know 
whether my noble Friend will take this 
epportunity of doing what Mr. Cardwell 
failed to do. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Cardwell dropped out of his Bill 
matters of home defence, and went in for 
short service, the district system, and 
the abolition of purchase. Will my 
ncble Friend then take this opportunity 
—this Sybilline opportunity—perhaps 
the last that will be offered to us—of 
putting the Military strength of this 
country, especially with regard to home 
defence, on a sure and safe foundation? 


2R 
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Will he put our existing Military system 
in force? What is our Military system ? 
I read the other day that a good friend 
and county neighbour of mine—the 
Leader of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Balfour—in presenting prizes to some 
Volunteer corps, spoke of our “ imperfect 
Military system.” I venture to dispute 
that statement of Mr. Balfour’s. It is 
not the system that is imperfect; it is 
imperfect only in its administration. I 
believe that our Military system, having 
regard to the country’s position as an 
insular Power, is the most perfect that 
the genius of man could have devised 
for all its purposes. What, my Lords, 
is our Military system? The Military 
system is this: You have a Regular Army, 
ready for service anywhere and every- 
where, which has been raised, as it ought 
to be, by voluntary enlistment. It would 
be impossible to send men compulsorily 
to swelter in the swamps of West Africa, 
to roast on the plains of India, or to 
freeze up in those mountains of the 
Afridi country, on the Afghan Frontier. 
That is a voluntary matter. Then you 
have a totally different Army, raised 
under totally different circumstances for 
a totally different purpose—namely, for 
home defence. This is commonly called 
the Militia. It is an old constitutional 
force, which was rightly raised by com- 
pulsion, and which can be recruited com- 
pulsorily by ballot, on the principle that 
the State has a right tocall on every cne 
of her subjects to stand forward, if needs 
be, in defence of the country. Lastly, 
my Lords, you have the Volunteer force, 
which represents those who, unwilling 
to take their chance of service in the 
Militia, serve their country voluntarily 
in another form. My Lords, look at 
these three different divisions of your 
Military system.’ So far from being 
imperfect, it is the most perfect system 
that could devised, and the fault 
—it cannot be too often repeated—is not 
in the system, but in its administration, 
or, rather, in its non-administration ; for 
we are the only country in the world 
which has a Military system which is 
not administered, and which is allowed 
to remain in abeyance. 


be 


That is the case 
now with our Military system. But. 
believing it to be essentially sound, I 
say, in the name of common-sense, do not 
change it. In the name of duty enforce 
The Earl of Wemyss. 
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it. I have said the Militia is the basis of 
our military system. Its capabilities 
are great, and its services have 
been great, and may be greater if 
properly used. Its capabilities are 
these: A man who joins the Militia 
can enter the Militia Reserve for 
the Army, or he can go into the Army 
itself. That is as an individual. The 
Militia, as a regiment, can be embodied 
and volunteer for foreign service also if 
they choose. We know, my Lords, what 
coed service Militia regiments have ren- 
dered us by manning, in times of war, 
Mediterranean garrisons to the relief of 
the Regular Army. As to their efficiency 


and value, I have here, my Lords, a 
statement made by the — greatest 
authority. It is a passage from a speech 


made by the Duke of Wellington in your 
Lordships’ House, in support of the 
Militia Bill of 1852. Perhaps your Lord- 
ships will allow me to read that passage. 
In the beginning of his speech the noble 
Duke said he distrusted very much get- 
ting a satisfactory Army of Reserve, but 
I do not intend to touch upon questions 
with reference tc the Army; I will con- 
fine myself absolutely to the discussion 
with reference to the Militia. The Duke 
ot Wellington said— 


“But what I desire—and I believe it is a 
desire the most moderate that can be formed— 
is that you should give in the first instance 
the old Constitutional establishment which you 
have got, that then you may do as you please. 
The noble Marquess (Lord Lansdowne) says 
very truly that these 150,000 Militiamen will 
not be fit for service in six months, or in 12 
months, or in 18 months, but I say they wilt 
be fit at all events for some service, and cer- 
tainly they will enable you to employ in the 
field others who are fit for service. In the last 
war we have had in service several regiments of 
Militia, and they were in as high a state of 
discipline, and as fit for service, as any men 1 
ever saw in my life. It is quite impossible to 
have a body of troops of higher order, or in 
higher discipline than those bodies of British 
Militia were at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, and up to 1810.” 


He then goes on to say that— 


“There were at Waterloo 16 battalions of 
Hanoverian Militia—just formed—who, under 
the Hanoverian Ambassador, Count Kilman- 
segge, behaved admirably.” 


The Duke ended thus— 


“T recommend you to adopt this measure 
a3 @ commencement of a completion of your 
peace establishment. It will give you a Con- 
stitutional force. It will not be at the first, 
or for some time, everything we could desire, 
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but by degrees it will become what you want-— 


an efficient auxiliary force to the Regular 
Army.” 


Those were, I believe, the last words of 
anv importance uttered by the noble 
Duke in this House, for the speech was 
made in the Session of 1852, and before 
the close of that year the noble Duke 
was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Now, 
my Lords, I think I have quoted enough 
to show that in the opinion of the highest 
practical authority we could possibly 
have, the Mililia is capable of admirable 
service in the field. ‘The Militia, then, 
is, I say, the basis of our military system, 
but on what does the Militia itse'f rest? 
It rests on the principle of compulsior. If 
you had a system of compulsion for home 


defence—for the Militia—you would 
have the Militia always full and 
you would not have the comp>ti- 
tion which now goes on for recruit 


between the Militia 
Army. You would, in addition to that, 
have a screw on the Volunteers, 
such as would enable you to make them 
much more efficient than under their 
present system of service. This would do 
all you want with a view to efficiency in 
your Army for home defence. I know 
that in this House the idea is held that 
the Militia ballot would be so unpopular 
in the country that the tenure of office 
of any Government, which proposed it 
would not be worth a moment’s purchase. 
I dispute that; and when _ thus 
advocating compulsory home service, I 
would quote authorities in favour of 
Militia ballot. Lord Sidmouth, in 1807, 
said— 


and the Regular 


“ Auxiliary means must be resorted to. These 
are partly to be derived from the zeal and 
spontaneous exertions of a large portion of th 
«community, and from the application of the 
principle solemnly established by the Act of 
1803, of the right of the State to demand the 
military service of all or any members of the 
community for the purpose of domestic 
defence.” 


Sir James Graham’s Committee on Army 
Organisation in 1860, said that— 


“Tn the event of war the Army, the Marines 
and the Militia must be largely and suddenly 
augmented. It is a grave question whether re- 
liance can be safely placed in such an emer- 
gency, however large may be the bounty, on 
Voluntary enlistment only. If Volunteering 
failed, the danger to the State would be im- 
minent.” 
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The other authorities are the Recruiting 
Commission of 1867, who said that— 


“ Departing from the compulsory system for 
the Militia, the recruiting for the Army had 
been interfered with.” 

Lord Dalhousie, in 1867, who said that— 


“he was certain that any Government bold 
enough to put the compulsory system inte 
operation in place of the voluntary system, 
would find himself supported by the voice of 
the country and the Press.” 

and Lord Longford, who said that— 
“to be very successful, the basis of an Army 
of Reserve, by whatever name it may be called, 
must be that of conscription.” 

Then I have a letter written by Sir James 
Scarlett, in which he says— 

“Tam glad my report is favourably received 
by the Volunteers. I intended to do justice, 
and no more. I consider the force of the ut- 
most consequence, but it must be backed by 


the ballot for the Militia to render it reaily 
efficient.” 


Sir James Scarlett wrote this letter after 
an Easter Monday Brighton Review, 
when he had inspected the Volunteers. 
I have also a letter from Sir William 
Mansfield, afterwards Lord Sandhucest. 
In it Sir William said— 

“In reply to the inquiry made by you in 
your note of yesterday—namely, as to whether 
I think it desirable that the ballot should be 
applied to the raising of the Militia for the 
Home Defence, I beg to intimate a very strong 
opinion that some measure, resting on a prin- 
ciple of national obligation, as distinguished 
from individual option, is demanded, to put 
our forces generally on a sound and secure foot- 
ing.” 

I think, my Lords, that such opinions as 
these are conclusive. What is the state 
of the Militia? It is never up to its 
establishment; generally 20,000 to 
30,000 short; and when you consider 
that, my Lords, I think it is mani- 
fest that great good would arise 
to the Militia and the nation from the 
adoption of this system of compulsery 
service. Further, I venture to think 
that this national obligation might be 
imposed on the people of this country 
in a way that would be so little interfer- 
ing with their liberty that I do not 
think there would be any objection raised 
to it. How might it be applied in the 
simplest way? Thus: Under the old 
law men up to, I think, 45 years of age 
were liable, and they might provide sub- 
stitutes I do not think st-bstitutes should 
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be allowed at all; the only substitution 
allowed should be service in another 
form. Then I would confine the opera- 
tions of the ballot to youths of the age 
of 20. Thus every young man at the 
age of 20 should run the chance once in 
his life of having to serve in the Militia, 
unless he could show that he was serving 
his country in some -other form—say, in 
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the Navy, the Army, or the Volun- 
teer foree. This would undoubtedly 
be the best thing for the nation 


in strengthening our home defence, while 
the system would have a very beneficial 
effect on cur youth, both physically and 
rorally, alike on the golden youth of 
St. James’ and on the loafing “’Arries” 
of Whitechapel. I think then every- 
thing points to the desirability of 
reviving the old constitutional principle 
that every man is liable to serve his 
country, either by compulsion or volun- 
tarily. My Lords, I do not know that 
there is anything more I need add to 
what I have said with reference to 
this point, except this: I do not know 
whether it has occurred to your Lord- 
ships that there is a great advantage in 
fixing 20 as the age when a man would 
have to take his chance of ballot for 
the Militia, that being an age at which 
the application of the principle would 
not touch a single voter in the United 
Kingdom; as it is only when a man 
reaches 21 years of age he becomes en- 
titled to a vote. What I have suggested 
is a contingent advantage that may not 
interest your Lordships, but which, I 
think, may have a certain influence in 
certain quarters, judging from all one 
hears. My Lords, in arguing as I have 
done in favour of a strong home Army, 
I have assumed the possibility of an 
invasion, and I do not think there is any 
sane inan—any’statesman, at any rate— 
who has not and does not admit the 
possibility of such a thing. Lord 
Palmerston, in 1852, said— 

“It would be madness to rely entirely upon 
our ships to prevent the landing of a hostile 
force.” 

The Duke of Wellington, in a letter to 
Sir John Burgoyne, said in 1847— 

“T am bordering on 77 years of age, passed 
in honour. I hove that the Almighty will pro- 
tect me from being the witness of the tragedy 


which I cannot persuade my contemporaries to 
take measures to avert.” 


I venture, then, to think, my Lords, that 
The Earl of Wemyss. 
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you must assume the possibilities of an 
invasion taking place, and looking back 
at the history of the early years of the 
century in connection with these matters, 
it is interesting to note the extent to 
which preparations were then made for 
the invasion of England. In 1797 the 
Directory thought it would be desirable 
to attempt an invasion of England, and 
General Bonaparte was to be at the head 
of the invading army, but, on inquiry, 
ue thought the risks then were too great, 
and the idea was abandoned. In 1801 
Napoleon himself made preparation for 
the invasion of England, but peace put 
an end to the idea then; but it was 
immediately afterwards, in 1803, revived, 
and I was astonished to find that 150,000 
men were collected opposite our shores, 
and that all things necessary for their 
embarkation was ready——guns, provi- 
sions, ammunition, everything. They 
were indeed so organised and trained 
that in the course of half an hour they 
weuld all have been able to take their 
places on board the different ships. As 
regards the troops alone, it is stated that 
25,000 men, drawn up opposite their 
ships, could be completely embarked, 
ready to cross the Channel in 10 
minutes. There are letters from 
Napoleon, in which he says that all 
they wanted was two hours’ control 
of the Chaunel to bring _ their 
Arny across to England. I could further 
quote largely from men in authority to 
show that it is not possible that the 
Navy, no matter how powerful it may 
be, can guarantee you against the pos- 
sibilities of invasion. Moreover, my 
Lords, your Navy is wanted for other 
purposes than merely to guard your 
shores. You do not want your Navy to 
be tied to these shores. Your military 
forces at home ought to be so strong as 
to render the idea of an invasion impos- 
sible. Take the case of my noble Friend 
the Prime Minister, who is also Foreign 
Minister. He has had very difficult work 
to do, and I, for one, express my grati- 
tude for the admirable way in which all 
that work has been carried out. Think 
how his hands would’ be thus 
strengthened! There is no doubt that 
more troops are wanted, and that is why 
the Army is to be increased for service, 
whether it be on the Afghan Frontier, 
in Africa, or in the Soudan; but what is 
the use of being strong out there if you 
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are weak and not impregnable at home? 
If you had 100,000 men in the Soudan 
end 100,000 men in the Afridi country, 
you would still be weak if you were not 
strong and absolutely impregnable ut 
home. My view may be a very wrong 
and a very mistaken one, but it is the 
view of statesmen and soldiers in the 
past, and I venture to think it is the duty 
of the Government to take care that we 
are in that position of security. If this 
security can be obtained without the 
ballot, by all means do so, but I think the 
ballot is the constitutional and only way 
of meeting the difficulty, and I believe 
you would meet with the support of a 
patriotic people—for I hold that the 
strongest feeling in the human breast— 
stronger even than the love for any liv- 
ing thing—is love of country. Recently, 
in the course of that very remarkable 
trial of M. Zola, a Socialist deputy, M. 
Jaurés, when giving evidence, made an 
eloquent and righteous speech, in the 
course of which he said— 

“The noblest, the grandest words in any 
language are—Fatherland, National Defence, 
and National Honour, and in proportion to 
their grandeur should their use be limited,” 
And I would now appeal to my noble 
Friend, using these same words, and 
say— 

“In the name of Fatherland, National De- 

fence, and National Honour, take care that 
our shores are made safe and secure.” 
I pray him to act up to the motto of 
the Company of London Armourers, aid 
‘Make all sure. And, in conclusion, I 
would beseech your Lordships, on both 
“sides of the House, to throw aside all 
Party feeling on this question of home 
defence; and I would pray you to re- 
member that at the present time, and 
in this period of the world’s history, we 
have to deal not with foreign armies, 
but with armed nations—a term, I think, 
that ill applies to the British people, with 
30,000 effective infantry Militia and a 
half-trained Volunteer force. I thank 
your Lordships for having listened to 
me so long. 


Lorp WANTAGE: My Lords, I am 
very glad the noble Earl has brought this 
matter up in the form of a discussion 
instead of moving a specific resolution as 
he at first intended. I have great ples- 
sure in feeling in accord with a great 
deal of what has been said by the neble 
Earl, especially with regard to the im- 
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pertance of having a strong Reserve in 
an Army like ours, which needs rapid 
increase, which is raised by voluntary 
contribution, and which, therefore, is of a 
very costly character. I believe that the 
necessity of having a Reserve is of the 
utmost and of the greatest possible im- 
portance, and I think any Minister, who 
deals with amending or improving the 
Army must look carefully towards that 
matter. There are two forms of Army 
Reserve—the Army Reserve and the 
Militia Reserve—but they differ most 
materially one from the other. The men 
in the Army Reserve might more appro- 
priately be described as men serving on 
furlough, liable to be called back ih the 
event of anything like a big war. The 
Militia Reserve differs materially. The 
men of the Militia Reserve are, to all 
intents and purposes, Militiamen. They 
serve the same number of years, they 
have 28 days’ training, and in all re 
spects they are the same as Militiamen 
except that they receive £1 a year as a 
retaining fee in case they should be 
called upon to come up in case of war. 
Does any person believe that the men in 
the Militia do not quite realise the en- 
gagement they have entered into? I 
cannot credit such a thing. I believe 
these men thoroughly understand the 
engagement they have entered into, and 
are prepared honourably and properly to 
fulfil that engagement. I am informed 
by many Colonels of Militia that the men 
of the Militia Reserve would themselves 
volunteer in case of war, and there is a 
feeling—a considerable feeling—that the 
£1 which we give them in order to retain 
them is money wasted. There is, my 
Lords, a provision which was mentioned 
bv the noble Earl who sits on the Cross 
Benches, a provision of great importance 
in our Army organisation, and it is that 
the State can accept the services of the 
Militia, in case of war, should those 
regiments volunteer and express their 
desire to give that service. I recollect 
how well the Militia behaved during the 
Crimean War. The garrisons were filled 
with regiments of Militia. They were 
excellent, efficient, and well-drilled regi- 
ments, and, I believe, that if the war 
had continued, we should have had a 
great many Militia regiments engaged in 
the campaign. With regard to the Army 
Reserve—I apologise, my Lords, for in- 
troducing in a Debate, which should be 
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confined purely to the Militia, matters 
which belong to an Army question—but, 
going back for a moment to the Ariny 
Reserve, I should like to say this, that 
it is a Force which has been very much 
traduced of late in the Press, and by 
persons generally. Many persons prais- 
the Army Reserve very heartily. There 
are others who cavil very much at the 
Army Reserve. The persons who praise 
the Army Reserve are those who are ac- 
quainted with the subject, and who 
themselves might be called upon, in 
cases of necessity, to serve with the 
Army Reserve; therefore, the opinion 
of these Military men, who are ex- 
perts on the subject, and who speik so 
highly of the Army Reserve, must be 
taken as more important evidence than 
the opinion of those who speak of the 
Army Reserve without knowing much 
about it. The Army Reserve has, on 
every occasion when it has been called 
upon to do its duty, done quite as much, 
and even more, than those who most 
believed in it ever anticipated it would. 
The Army Reserve, when it was called up 
in 1878, came up minus four or five }er 
cent. of its expected numbers. It came 
up in 1882 in a manner which far sur- 
passed the expectations of those who 
anticipated the most. Therefore, my 
Lords, if you accept that, it carries with 
it short service as well. So much for 
the Army Reserve. Now, with regard 
to the Militia Reserve, it certainly can- 
not be regarded in the same way, 
and with such confidence as_ the 
Army Reserve. The amount of train- 
ing the men of the Militia Reserve 
go through is only 28 days each year for 
six years, though they can engage again 
for four years; and consequently they 
cannot, when they reach the Reserves, 
be as efficient as Reservists who have 
served with the Regular Army. The 
Militia Reserve are the é/ite of your 
Militia regiments, and if you take 25 
per cent. of the best men out, and 
put them into the Line, to that extent 
you weaken your Militia regiments. The 
noble Earl proposes—and I am quite 
with him in his proposal—that the Militia 
Reserve should be kept on an establish- 
ment over and above the establishment 
of the Militia. I think that is a very 
fair proposition, but it was not, as the 
noble Earl tells us in his notice it was, 
the proposal of the Militia Committee 


Lord Wantage. 
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of 1877. The noble Earl proposes to 
increase the establisment by 25 
per cent. That is not the proposal of 


the Militia Committee. The proposal 
of that Committee was that the estab- 
lishment should be diminished—that 
each company of 100 men should be re- 
duced to 75, and that 25 men per com- 
pany should be added to the Reserve. 
Unfortunately, the Militia is now 20,000 
men short, and my noble Friend’s pro- 
posal, surely, is not a workable one. 
He proposes to build a top storey before 
he looks to see that the ground floor is 
all right. 

*THe Eart or WEMYSS: His Lord- 
ship misunderstands me. What I say 
is that if you had the ballot for the 
Militia you would have as many men as 
you would want. 


Lorp WANTAGE: The Notice on the 
Paper says nothing about the ballot for 
the Militia. No doubt that is a very 
important question, and there is a great 
deal to be said about it. I think myself 
that we could do without the ballot for 
the Militia. But even the ballot will 
not get you out of your difficulty in the 
least degree. Your difficulty now is w 
supply drafts to support the Army in 


India. The proposal of the noble Earl 
does not help you out of your 
difficulty. On the contrary, it seems 


to embarrass you exceedingly. The 
ballot for the Militia may fill up your 
ranks of Militia, but how is that going 
to help you in sending drafts to India! 
That is my objection. It seems to me a 
splendid proposal which the noble Earl 
makes, but it is not practical. Let us 
first see whether we cannot get the 
Militia up to its establishment. My 
noble Friend will, I am sure, agree that 
that is the most practical source. I 
believe there are many ways in which 
the Militia may be raised to its estab- 
lishment. For one thing, you call out 
the Militia at the worst possible time of 
the year for its training—namely, in the 
months of May or June. That is the most 
inconvenient time possible to call the 
Militia out. Young Militiamen cannot 
be got to come out in May and June, be- 
cause all the hands are then wanted on 
the land. It would be better if you 
called them out in January or December, 
the most convenient period of the year, 
when the young fellows are not wanted 
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on the land, and when the farmers would 
be only too pleased to get rid of them. 
Then these young fellows have nothing 
to do on the farms, and work would be 
very acceptable to them, as it would give 
them something to do. But the great 
difficulty is to make the Militia popular 
—because it is not popular, my Lords 
—far from popular. In the county te 
which I belong you cannot get any 
Militiamen to come to you at the train- 
ing period—in the month of May 
or June—for the simple reason tha 
all the hands are then wanted 
on the land, and that it is the 
time you call them out to do your train- 
ing. Call them out in the winter, let 
them have the winter months for theiz 
training, and I believe you would find the 
Militia very much more popular than it 
is at the present time. I think this i: 
a most useful subject for discussion, and 
I think we all ought to be most grateful 
to the Press for the way in which the 
Army Question has been discussed so 
fully as it has been. I believe that 
people understand much more about the 
Army now than they did some four 
months ago, and now that discussions 
take place in the Press the publie un- 
derstand the question much more than 
it used to, and the more it is understood 
the better. But even now I do not think 
the question is completely understood. 
Looking forward to the proposal which 
the noble Lord has promised us with re- 
gard to the amendment of the Army, and 
to the improvement of the condition of 
the soldier, from what I have read of 
the noble Lord’s speeches, especially one 
which he made in Edinburgh, and others, 
it does seem to me that he has contrived 
a@ very remarkable way of bringing to- 
gether the apparently diverging opinions 
of so many people. I say apparently 
diverging, because I believe that the 
country has fixed itself on to one or two 
things that it wishes to see done. 
People are quite prepared to seeing the 
condition of the soldier improved, and 
they are looking forward to seeing that 
done, and they are also prepared to see 
the Army amended, but I am quite cer- 
tain that any violent change would be 
most unpopular and most unfortunate. 
What the Army wants now is progress 
in the system which has been adopted 
and which I may say has never been 
thoroughly carried out. I entirely 
oppose any revolutionary changes, such 
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as I see occasionally proposed in another 
place, and it seems to me that it would 
be most unfortunate to add to them in 
the slightest degree. 


Tue Earn or GALLOWAY: My 
Lords, I will not detain your Lordships 
two minutes, and I would not venture to 
speak on this occasion, excepting for 
cne distinct statement made by my noble 
Friend as regards the Militia being called 
out at an unsuitable time of the year— 
namely, May and June. For many years I 
have commanded a Militia regiment, 
which is always out in July, and that 
month seems to suit that locality very 
well. I know that others are brought 
out in April, so that we have at least’four 
different months in the year. But 
what I most dissent from is the 
advisability of taking the two shortest 


months in the year—namely, Decem- 
ber and January—because in that 
case, for 16 hours out of 24, the 


whole of the Militia would be in dark- 
ness. As I have risen I cannot help ex: 
pressing the hope that this matter, which 
has been so ably brought forward, will 
meet the views of Her Majesty’ Govern- 
ment to some degree. But I think I un- 
derstood my noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches to say that he considers that the 
law as regards the ballot for the Militia 


still exists, though it has _ never 
been necessary to put it into prac- 
tice since, I think, the Peninsulac 
war, but I have no doubt’ he 


will be perfectly satisfied that if recruits 
can be got for the Militia, without *he 
ballot, he will be better pleased. What 
I meant to say was that I think it would 
be a very strong order to begin by en- 
forcing the ballot. Recruiting for the 
Militia depends a good deal upon the 
state of trade in the country, and that 
will be the case, I believe, for ever. I 
only rose particularly in the hope that 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for War will not alter the time for the 
annual training of the Militia. 


*Tue Marquess or GRANBY: I am 
going to venture very respectfully to ask 
your Lordships’ indulgence for a moment 
while I endeavour to say a word or two 
upon the matters which are before your 
Lordships to-night. I have had the 
privilege of serving for a good many 
years in the Militia force, and, further- 
more, I was in that force when it under- 
went a considerable change, inasmuch as 
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it was more closely allied with the line 
battalions of Her Majesty’s Army. I 
was also in that force at the period when 
the Militia Reserve was called out to 
join the Regular battalions, and upon 
these grounds I venture most humbly to 
ask your Lordships’ indulgence for a very 
few moments. What I would chiefly say 
is, that certain remarks have been made 
by my noble Relative touching certain 
conditions of the Militia Reserve, and 
also touching certain conditions of the 
Militiamen who are not Reserve men. In 
the first place he threw out some ideas 
that if the bounty for enlistment in the 
Militia Reserve were done away with it 
would be a saving to the British taxpayer, 
and would not impair materially the effi- 
ciency of the Militia. He thought that, 
in all probability, tIf whole of the men 
now in the Militia Reserve, and who 
would be called out for service under cer- 
tain conditions, would all volunteer to 
go. But there is a very great difference 
Letween calling out the Militia Reserve 
under certain emergencies and embodying 
the wholeof the Militia regiments of the 
country, ‘and although on the occasion to 
which I referred in 1878, so far as I 
know, a very large number of Militia 
Reserve volunteered—nearly every man, 
I think—to go to the front, or anywhere 
else, still it would come to the same 
thing, as a considerable number of the 
men who go and reinforce the regular 
regiments, may not at that moment be 
in England. These men went and be- 
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haved admirably. I am also unable 
to see how in any way the sug- 


gestion that has fallen from my noble 
end gallant Relative on my left with re- 
gard to altering the times of calling out 
the Militia regiments in this country 
would secure any increased popularity to 
that service. He used some rather ill- 
omened words to the effect that it would 
be better for the regiments to be called 
out for the 28 days’ training in months 
other than those in which they are now 
called out, which are months which pro- 
vide a considerable amount of light to 
enable them to go through their training, 
and also are comparatively warm and 
occasionally dry, whereas in the months 
left us by my noble and gallant Friend, 
the winter months, this is not the case— 


that is hardly a proposal which is 
likely to form a condition of affairs 
calculated to render Militia service 


The Marquess of Granby. 
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extremely popular. I am well aware 
that the convenience of the men forming 
the Militia regiments, as far as regards 
their comfort is always consulted by the 
military authorities, because I know, 
from my own knowledge, that various 
months are chosen, generally after con- 
sultation, as far as military requirements 
will allow them to be, with officers com- 
manding Militia battalions, and I myself 
have been out in different months in the 
course of my own training. I do not 
believe that any change is required in 
that particular point, nor do I be 
lieve that that is a point which 
at this moment has tended to 
render the Militia service not as popular 
as it might be. My Lords, I believe 
there are other reasons which, perhaps, 
tend to diminish that force, which I be- 
lieve to be the most valuable and effec- 
tive force that this country can possibly 
possess. In the first place, we Militia- 
men, and I say it very humbly to my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
War, have some small grievances. The 
force thinks, and I think, with some rea- 
son, that perhaps it is a force that has 
somewhat gone out of consideration at 
the hands of the military authorities, 
both at the War Office and at the Horse 
Guards. I think every Militiaman who 
cares in the least for the force should be 
extremely grateful to the noble and 
Royal Duke who commands the division 
at Aldershot, for I believe it is due to 
him that we owe this extended interest 
in Militia affairs. He has commended 
the improvement in the forces, and they 
can be compared in a minor degree, I 
humbly venture to think, with some of 
the Line regiments. My Lords, there is 
one way in which you can help the re- 
cruit for the Militia forces. Give those 
forces an occasional pat on the back in 
every speech that is made by distin- 
guished officers in Her Majesty’s service, 
and if they will occasionally take the 
trouble to inquire into the constitution 
and position and general affairs touching 
the Militia forces, instead of always deal- 
ing with the other forces of the country, 
they will be doing a very good service 
to the forces of the Crown ; and secondly, 
I believe that if officers commanding 
whatever camps of instruction of Militia 
regiments they may be sent to—for it is 
the good fortune of the Militia forces, as 
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far as that is concerned, to now be taken 
in hand so far that many of them go 
to Aldershot‘ or to some other camp of 
instruction—were to see that Militia regi- 
ments are not sent out on some tremen- 
dous field-day, or some tiring night 
march, within 24 hours of their being 
brought out of the train, very likely 
having been put in the train within a 
very few hours of the regiment having 
assembled at its local depot—if they 
will do that, they will be doing 
much to make the men feel that their 
comfort is being considered, and, further- 
more, they will be generally adding to 
the efficacy of the regiment so treated. 
I have heard of cases of Militiamen going 
to Aldershot and elsewhere, and having 
had almost at once to go through tre- 
mendous hard work without having had 
a single drill since the year before. That 
will not make the men keen, and I 
think, if these suggestions of mine are 
considered and adopted, it will be doing 
a great deal towards popularising the 
Militia service. The Secretary of State 
for War will do his best to work up to a 
higher standard than now exists in 
Militia regiments, and I am sure, as far 
as I know personally—and I speak now, 
not as a Militia officer, but as one con- 
nected with the Volunteers—that he will 
receive at all hands the earnest support 
of every single branch of Her Majesty’s 
service. 

Lorp RAGLAN : I venture to ask your 
Lordships to listen to a few words from 
me on this subject—a subject in which 
I have taken a very considerable amount 
of interest. With regard to the remarks 
of the noble Earl on the Cross Benches, 
I have oaly one thing to say. The 
Militia now is very much below its 
strength, but that is not the only thing. 
zast year the militia was somewhere 
about 24,000 below its strength, and not 
only that, but that strength has fallen 
off relatively enormously with regard to 
the population—that is to say, that if 
the proportion of militiamen to popula- 
tion was the same now as it was 25 years 
ago, the establishment of the militia 
would be 25,000 men more than it is 
row, and therefore, as regards propor- 
tion of men to population, the militia is 
somewhere about 40,000 or 50,000 men 
short of what it was 25 years ago. Again, 
my Lords, there is another point, beyond 
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that of mere numbers, which is the ques- 
tion of compensation. My Lords, the 
militia consists of three classes of men. 
Recruits, who are goinz on into the 
militia to feed up to the extra half-inch 
to make up the standard—there are old 
soldiers, and real militiamen-—reaily old 
civilian militiamen, who retired from the 
ranks three years ago. These men have 
almost entirely disappeared, and thc 
regiments consist almost entirely now of 
very old soldiers, and, I am sure, amongst 
them are a good many men who object 
to remain Reserve men, or of small boys, 
who come into the militia, either to see 
if they like soldiering, or who are not up 
to the standard of the Army, and ‘have 
come in with the idea of feeding up to 
the standard during the preliminary 
drill. The question of getting extra men 
is a point as to which I am afraid I can- 
not see how it is going to be done. At 
the present moment, a militiaman’s job 
is a good one as far as I can make out. 
The actual value of a militiaman’s work 
is somewhere about 18s. or 20s. a 
week. Well, my Lords 18s. or 20s. a 
week for a comparatively easy month’s 
holiday, either at the seaside or a plea- 
sant country town, is extremely good pay 
for a casual labourer, which of necessity 
the bulk of the militiamen must be, and 
unless we are going ourselves to compete, 
I do not see how we are to get any more 
young men, under the present system. 
The noble Lord shied at the ballot as if 
it were an entirely new thing, but the 
ballot is the law of the land, and only re- 
quires to be put on a modern footing in 
order to be enforced to-morrow morning, 
if necessary. It is rather difficult 
to understand these Militia Acts 
that have been passed, but as far as FE 
can make out the duty of enforcing the 
ballot still exists, and rests with the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County. Since 
these County Council Acts have been 
passed there have been carved a certain 
number of what are called administrat- 
ing counties out of the original counties, 
but the authorities of these counties have 
no power to enforce the ballot, there- 
fore I would implore the noble Marquess 
if it is not intended to put the ballot 
into force, that an Act should be passed 
putting the application of the ballot on a 
proper footing, in order that the thing 
may not be done in a hurry when we are 
going to war, because we never have, 
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since we have been a nation, been able 
to fight a foe without the aid of com- 
pulsory service, with the sole exception 
of the Crimean War, and, therefore, 1 
am convinced, in my own humble opinion, 
that we should hardly be at war with a 
European nation before we should be 
obliged to apply compulsory service, both 
to the Army and the Navy. Again, 
therefore, I say that I hope the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War, will see his way to bring in some 
short Bill so as to put the ballot on a 
proper footing. 


*Tuz Eart or MINTO: My Lords, it is 
very difficult on entering upon this dis- 
cussion to avoid referring to the great 
question of Army Re-organisation, which 
will be so soon before your Lordships’ 
House; but I think it is important to 
avoid dealing with that question till it 
comes before us as a Bill. I think we 
have rather wandered from the exact 
terms of the noble Lord’s notice. He 
would 
“call attention to the national importance 
of maintaining the Militia force at its estab- 
lished strength, and of the Militia Reserve 
being, as intended by its originator, the late 
General Peel, and as recommended by the 
Militia Committee of 1877, borne in excess of 
the Militia establishment.” 

Now, the Committee to which he refers 
of 1877 was the Committee of which 
Colonel Stanley was the Chairman, and 
which took the evidence of General Peel, 
to whom the noble Lord referred; and 
in reading the evidence of General Peel, 
which was very important, and given at 
considerable length, it is quite clear that 
General Peel was referring to the Re- 
serve which he himself had recom 
mended, which was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a Militia Reserve at all, but which 
was to consist of soldiers who had served 
in the Army, 9nd who were to be taken 
from regiments coming home from foreign 
service, and which were in excess of the 
Home Establishment, and it was hoped 
that they would get civilian employ- 
ment, and would join the Militia, and 
thus form a Reserve, which was to be 
a Military Reserve, but was entirely dis- 
tinct from the Militia Reserve of the pre- 
sent day. General Peel thought he could 
raise something like 30,000 men of that 
description. I think, as far as I can re- 
collect, the strength of the Militia was 
90,000, and he proposed to raise it up 
to 120,000, thus adding 30,000 men, 

Lord Raglan. 
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whom he proposed to draw from the regi- 
ments that were coming home. That is 
what the evidence of General Peel con- 
sisted of chiefly. At the same time the 
Militia Act, which enacted the Militia Re- 
serve as it at present exists, was 
passed in 1867, and that was also con- 
sidered by the Committee of 1877, but 
in reading the-Report of the Committee, 
it is impossible to help feeling that it 
was influenced by the evidence of 
General Peel, which really dealt with a 
Military Reserve, which he wanted to in- 
stitute, and which was an_ entirely 
different thing from the Militia Reserve 
of the present day. But besides that 
there is a rather important phrase in 
the next paragraph but one of the Re- 
port. The paragraph says— 

“We venture to suggest that it is not 
necessary to keep the Militia up to so full an 
establishment as at present. Experience proves 
that men are easily obtainable for the Militia 
in time of great national excitement or emer- 
gency.” 

And then the Report goes on to say 
that the machinery which was in exis- 
tence—that is the ballot—would in the 
opinion of the Committee be quite suffi- 
cient in cases of national emergency 
to bring up the Militia to its full estab- 
lishment. I listened with great interest 
to what the noble Lord said concerning 
the ballot. My own impression is that 
it would be very unpopular. It is a very 
near approach to conscription, and with 
the growing feeling of independence 
which exists in the class from which 
recruits are drawn, it would not at the 
present moment at all do to enforce it. 
The British public sees its short service 
soldiers who are so much criticised vic- 
torious all over the world, and does not 
see why it should accept a measure which 
would interfere with certain interests, 
though, perhaps, very little indeed with 
its social happiness. I myself look 
upon the ballot as a most important re- 
serve tothe Militia. I think it is impos- 
sible for a country perpetually to live up 
to Military establishments on a very large 
scale. A great deal of the military 
power of every country at the present 
day is dependent upon the power of ex- 
pansion of its military forces, and I think 
our Government possesses very consider- 
able powers of expansion, though they 
have been severely criticised lately, and 
that the ballot ought not to be put in 
force without some strong reason, though 
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if it were put in force I believe it would 
bring the Militia up to its full establish- 
ment, and the Volunteers too. You must 
recognise the powers that the Govern- 
ment have. The ballot is one of those 
powers, and I believe also that the old 
local Militia Act has never’ been 
repealed, and that produced something 
like 240,000 men at the beginning of the 
century. But until the country is very 
hard pressed, I see no reason for 
attempting to put the Militia Ballot 


into force. I think I have referred to 
the most important part of the 
noble Lord’s remarks, and though a 


discussion such as this affecting the mili- 
tary position of the country, is of great 
value, it would appear to me hardly 
necessary at present to pursue the sub- 
ject further. 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowneg): 
My Lords, I think the noble Earl on the 
Cross Benches, and the speakers who fol- 
iowed him, certainly consulted the con- 
venience of the House by endeavouring 
to limit this discussion to the particular 
question dealt with in the Notice. I have 
no doubt that before the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament is over we shall have 
many opportunities of considering ques 
tions affecting the strength and organi- 
sation of the Army. It will before long 
be the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to submit to Parliament proposals 
in regard to those matters. It seems to 
me that a _ discussion on _ those 
proposals now would be  prema- 
ture, and would lead to no useful re- 
sults. I say that without in the least 
wishing to quarrel with one or two slight 
digressions into the region of Army 
organisation of which one or two noble 
Lords were guilty, and I must say I 
heard with great pleasure the testimonial 
given by Lord Wantage to the great 
value of the Army Reserve—a military 
resource to which I, for one, attach the 
utmost importance. Although I am not 
able to agree with all that fell from the 
noble Earl who spoke first, I am bound 
to say that he seemed to me to describe 
quite accurately the place which the 
Militia fills in the military system of 
this country. That system rests, as he 
told your Lordships, upon the broad prin- 
ciple that the Crown has the right to re- 
quire every citizen of this country, if 
necessary, to bear his part in the 
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a liability which has, no doubt, remained 
dormant for a great many years, but it is, 
none the less, a real liability, and a 
liability which I trust we shall never 
allow ourselves to lose sight of, and I 
do not think we have any excuse for losing 
sight of it because, as I think was indi- 
cated by the noble Lord, Lord Raglan, 
it requires a special Act of the Legis- 
ture every year to suspend the operation 
of the old Acts upon which the enforce- 
ment of the ballot depends. If that sus- 
pension were not continued the ballot 
would at once automatically come into 
force. It is, of course, to a certain extent 
true, as was observed, that the machmery 
for setting the ballot in motion is of 
somewhat ancient date, and would, in all 
probability, require revision, but the 
machinery exists, and my impression is 
that it would take very little to suit it 
to present requirements. The quota 
which is at present fixed is a quota of 
120,000 private Militiamen, and that 
quota is apportioned amongst the differ- 
ent countries of the United Kingdom. It 
is, of course, perfectly true that since the 
date of the Order in Council which fixed 
that quota the population of this coun- 
try has very largely increased, and its 
distribution has undergone very great 


changes; and if we were to have 
resort to the ballot we should, in 
the first place, have to consider 


what the total number of men we might 
require should be, and how that total 
should be distributed over different por- 
tions of the United Kingdom. I think 
Lord Raglan was slightly in error when 
he expressed his view that it was the 
Lord Lieutenant who had to enforce 
the ballot. The ballot would be en- 
forced by the Crown on the advice 
of Parliament, but the local machinery, 
and that is probably what he meant, 
would be set in motion by the Lord Lieu- 
tenants and the Deputy Lieutenants of 
the counties. Now, my Lords, I am 
certainly not going to tell your Lord- 
ships that, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it is impossible 
to look forward to a time when, in some 
shape or other, this country may be 
driven to compulsory service. I am 
bound to say that every other military 
power in Europe resorts to compulsion 
in some form, and it will be a question 
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how long it will be within our power 
to remain singular in that respect. Our 
military burdens do not diminish—they 
might, some day or another, become in- 
intolerable, and, even with the increased 
inducements which we hope to offer to 
recruits, the time may come when even 
those inducements may fail in bringing 
to the ranks of the Army a sufficient 
number of men of the quality that we 
desire to obtain. But, my Lords, what 
I have to state to your Lordships to- 
night is that, in our opinion, the time 
is not yet come for entertaining the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord. I am not goiag 
now to attempt to prophesy. The future 
of recruiting is extremely obscure. Up to 
the present time, we have not failed in 
keeping the Army full. During the last 
year we have, on the contrary, 
been successful in engaging a very large 
number of recruits. Our trouble has 
been occasioned, not by our inability to 
get the men, but by a large efflux of 
men from the Army, which has been 
taking place concurrently with the large 
influx of recruits. My Lords, it is an 
open secret, I think, that we hope, by 
changes in the pay of the soldier and in 
the condition of his service, to offer 
greater attractions to the population 
from which we draw our recruits than 
we have yet offered, and, until the effect 
of that experiment has been tried, it 
would certainly be premature to say 
that there was no prospect of our ob- 


{LORDS} 





taining the necessary number of soldiers | 


for the Army. I listened to what 
the noble Earl on the Cross Benches 


said, with regard to the reluctance of the 
people of this country to accept compul- 
sory service, and I cannot help thinking 
that he greatly underrates the aversion 
with which any proposal of that kind is 
regarded. I think my noble Friend on 
the Back Benches, was nearer the mark 
when he spoke of the general suspicion 
and dislike with which that idea is re- 
ceived. I am a little surprised that the 
noble Earl on the Cross Benches should 
be the advocate of compulsion, because 
unless I am mistaken, he is the Presi- 
dent of an association, which is called 
the Liberty and Property Defence Leacue, 
a league which was formed _ out 
of a special solicitude for the per- 
eonal freedom of the subjects of Her 
Majesty, and I cannot conceive a greater 
restraint upon personal freedom than 


The Secretary of State for War. 
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compulsory service in any shape or form. 
My Lords, my impression is that com- 
pulsion, in the modified form, in which 
the noble Earl proposes it, would he 
greatly resented, and that it would be 
absolutely out of the question if we were 
to attempt it merely for the purpose of 
adding 20,000 or 30,000, or, for the 
matter of that, 50,000 men to the Militia. 
The noble Earl in the year 1883, I be 
lieve, carried a Motion in this House in 
favour of a ballot. The House was a 
small House, and the majority was 
not a large one, and _ =I _ believe 
nothing came of the Division; but 
it seems to me that the case at 
this moment is certainly not one whit 
stronger than it was in 1883, when the 
noble Earl carried his Motion. The 
Army is certainly stronger than it was 
in those days. Well, then, what about 
the Militia? We have been told that the 
Militia is largely below its strength. That 
is quite true, but it is not a new thing. 
The Militia in 1883, when the nobte 
Earl carried his Motion, was 23,000 below 
its establishment. It is 20,000 below its 
establishment at the present moment. 
But remember it has stood steadily at 
that, or, at any rate, the average has 
stood somewhere about 20,000 ever since 
the time the noble Earl carried his 
Motion. Now this deficiency in ‘he 
number of Militiamen does not fill me 
with quite so much alarm as that with 
which it fills the noble Earl. There hav> 
been several references to a very impor- 
tant inquiry which took place in 1875, 
under the presidency of Colonel Stanley, 
the present Lord Derby, into the affairs 
of the Militia, I find that in that re- 
port, which is a document carrying very 


great weight, there is recorded the 
opinion of the Committee— 
“That it is not necessary to keep the 


Militia up to its full establishment in time of 
peace.” 
And then they so on to say— 


“Experience proves that men are easily ob- 
tainable for the Militia in times of great 
national excitement or emergency.” 

I believe those last words express a great 
and profound truth. I am convinced, my- 
self, that if the time of excitement or emer- 
gency were to arise in this country, that 
we should find an immense number of 
men ready to flock to the colours, either 
of the Militia or of the Volunteers, or of 
the Regular Army, and vie with one 
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another in their desire to undertake 
military service in the defence of this 
country. The number of men in the 
United Kingdom who have had a mili- 
tary training of some kind or another, 
either as Volunteers or Militiamen, or im 
the Regular Army, must be very large 
indeed, and I have always regarded that 
great body of more or less trained men 
as a great reserve, upon which, in time of 
emergency, we might certainly fall back. 
Then the noble Earl, towards the close 
of his remarks, said that the available 
number of Militiamen—actually available 
—would not exceed 30,000. 


*Tue Earn or WEMYSS: I did not 
give details, but if you take the existing 
force, and deduct from it all those und«r 
19—-if you deduct casualties—you will 
find that it does not come to above 
30,000 or 40,000 in the Militia reserve. 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR: The noble Earl deducts, in the 
first place, all men under 19. It 
is quite true that we should not 
send a soldier under 19 to India 
or the tropics, but surely a Militia 
man who has’ gone through his 
training and learned to shoot, and is in 
his 19th year, is not a soldier whom you 
would cast aside as of no value at all for 
home defence. I therefore rather demur 
to that deduction. Then comes the de- 
duction of the 30,000 Militia Reservists. 
The noble Earl says they would be liable 
to be called up for service with their Line 
battalions. It is quite true they might 
be called up if the Line battalions were 
-sent on service on a foreign expedition, 
but it has been stated again and again, 
in the evidence of Colonel Stanley’s Com- 
mittee and elsewhere, that were the 
Militia mobilised for home defence, these 
Militiamen would not be called to their 
Line battalions, but would remain with 
their Militia battalions; therefore the 
deduction seems to me to be scarcely a 
fair one. Then the noble Earl proposed 
that the Militia Reservists should be itn 
of the establishment of Militia 
The noble Earl’s proposal is that were 
we to resort to ballot to obtain the full 
number of men, the Militia Reserve 
should be outside the establishment of 





excess 


Militia; but until we resort to the 
ballot, and while the Militia remains 
below its establishment, it would be 


merely adding 30,000 men to the exist- 
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ing deficit. There was one other point 
the noble Earl touched. He spoke of 
the competition of the Militia with the 
Line for recruits. Now, that is a point 
dealt with by Colonel Stanley’s Com- 
mittee, and I feel that the authority of 
the report is much greater than any I 
can pretend to give. Therefore I will 
quote the passage. 


*THe Eart or WEMYSS: 
War Office Committee? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: Amongst those who signed the 
Report were the Duke of Buccleuch, a 
Colonel of Edinburgh Militia, Lord 
Exeter, Lord Limerick, also a Célonel 
of Militia. It is, therefore, an authcri- 


Was it a 


tative and independent report. In their 
Report, Colonel Stanley’s Committee 
said— 


“The evidence proves conclusively that a 
large proportion of the men joining the Mili- 
tia are of a class who would not in ordinary 
times enlist in the Regular Army. We therefore 
consider erroneous the belief which has been 
expressed to the effect that the recruiting of 
the Militia interferes with that for the Line. 
Many men join the Militia who would not in 
peace time care to be soldiers, and who would 
otherwise be lost to the military service. Many 
also join the Army from the Militia service 
who would probably not have enlisted origin- 
ally, but who have acquired in the Militia an 
inclination for soldiering.” 


I think that really disposes of the nobl> 
Earl’s notion that bad results follow 
from the competition of the Line with 
the Militia. During the course of the 
discussion several sugyestions, to which I 
listened with great interest an] atten- 
tion, were made with regard to the treat- 
ment of the Militia by the War Office, 


and I should like to notice’ one 
or two of them. In the first place, 
there was a complaint as to the 
time of training. Now, as to that, 


I am able to say that the military 
authorities desire, as far as possible, to 
consult the convenience of the Militia 
battalions in fixing the time of the 
annual training, and it is within my own 
knowledge, since I have been at the War 
Office, that the time of training has not 
infrequently been altered in consequenc2 
of the representations made to us by the 
Colonels of Militia But, 
of course, there is this to be remembered. 
All the of the Militia 


regiments. 


friends Force 
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desire, and are right in desiring, that 
the Militia should be, as frequently as 
possible, brigaded with Regular troops, 
and I do not think that anything has 
done more to promote the etticiency of 
the Militia than the manner in which, of 
lute years, Militia and Line regiments 
have been engaged in military exercises 
together in camps of instruction or at 
manoeuvres. If that is true, it is quite 
clear that you must call out your Militia 
at the time when manceuvres take place, 


or when camps of instruction are 
gceing on, and _ that, of course, 


places to a certain extent a limitation 
upon the discretion of the military autho- 
rities. I confess I rather shuddered at 
the suggestion that the training should 
take place in the most inclement months 
of the year, and I saw in my imagina- 
tion the kind of demands that would 
come to the War Office afterwards for 
compensation for damage to uniforms and 
accoutrements. I think I have dealt with 
most of the points mentioned. I cer- 
tainly do not take by any means a de 
spondent view of the condition of the 
Militia force, and I should like, if such a 
thing coming from me could have any 
value, to administer to it one of those 
pats on the back which the noble Mar- 
quess below me desires that the Militia 
should receive. I believe that it has 
gained greatly in efficiency in recent 
years. 
weapon as the Regular Army ; it is learn- 
ing to use that weapon with increasing 
success, and the shortness of its numbers, 
as we know, is not a new thing. That is 
the feeling with which the Office which I 
have the honour to represent regards the 
Militia. For the present we see no occa- 
sion for introducing the element of com- 
pulsion in any shape, but we recognise 
that the right ,of enforcing service in the 
Militia is a very valuable reserve of 
power—a reserve with which we shall not 
on any account part, and which would 
enable us in an emergency, not only to 
raise the Militia to its present establish- 
ment, but to add to it a very great num- 
ber of men who would form an invaluable 
reserve of power should the safety of this 
country be ever seriously imperilled. 

*THe Ear or WEMYSS: I do not 
know whether I may be allowed to say 


a word cr two now. [The Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR nodded assent.] My noble Friend 


The Secretary of State for War. 
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raised one or two points on which 
1 should like to speak. I should like 
to urge upon the Government that 
they ought not to wait until an emer- 
gency arises before making use of the 
power which they possess. If you wait 
for an emergency you will find that it 
will be too late then. Mr. Cardwell, in 
his Bill of 1871, had 10 Clauses and 44 
Provisions for preparing for this emer- 
gency. My noble Friend does not even 
prepare for it. It will take a year before 
you can get the men when the emergency 
arises. Mr. Cardwell would have got the 
men in six weeks under his Bill, but the 
whole thing dropped. My noble Friend 
says we are keeping this reserve power, 
and will not exercise it. The fact is, the 
Government is afraid to put the ballot in 
force for the Militia, thinking that it 
would make them unpopular, and that 
they would be turned out of office. I 
believe that is a delusion. I deny that 
the ballot is unpopular, and I can speak 
from personal experience. I have spoken 
in favour of it in Westminster Hall, with 
a mass of all sorts of people in it; E 
have spoken in favour of it elsewhere in 
Lendon, to artisans, as Member in my 
own county, at Halifax, and at Liverpool, 
and I never heard a single voice raised 
against it. I think the Govern- 
ments of the day—I don’t care which 
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: : wide they sit upon—do gross injustice to 
It is now armed with the same! : 


the patriotism of the people of this coun- 
try by saying that this scheme would 
be unpopular, and that they would turn 
tovernments out for putting thie ballot 
into force. My noble Friend would, I 
venture to think, be doing a great ser- 
vice to the State if he took some action 
to make our country safe at home. And, 
as to the value of youths of 19 as soldiers, 
if such. a thing was to occur as a foreign 
army landing on our shores, do you sup- 
pose, for one moment, that it would be 
composed of untrained men? Certainly 
not. They would be the best men the 
country could get. They would not be 
yeung men of 19. You do not send boys 
of 19 to protect your pheasants. I say 
it is monstrous for us to send boys of 
19 to compete with full-grown trained 
soldiers. 


[The subject then dropped.] 
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ARMY (MILITARY MANCEUVRES). 
Draft Order in Council to be issued for 
military manceuvres to be held within 


specified limits from the 15th August, 
1898: 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Report of the Departmental Commit- 
tee on defective and epileptic children ; 
with minutes of evidence, appendices, 


&e. (1898) : 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(PROCEEDINGS). 

Return of proceedings during the 
month of December, 1897: Presented (by 
command), and ordered to lie on the 
‘Lable. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
Committee of Selection for the Stand- 
ing Committee—-To meet on Tuesday 
next, at a quarter before Four o'clock. 


COMPANIES BILL. 


The Lords following were named of the 
Select Committee : 


L. Chancellor. 

E. Leven and Melville. 
. Dudley. 

{. Kimberley. 

. Belper. 

. Wolverton. 

. Revelstoke. 

. Hillingdon. 

. Macnaghten. 

. Monckton. (V. Galway.) 
. Mount Stephen. 

. Farrer. 

. Davey. 

. James. 


. Aldenham. 


ic] 


The Committee to appoint their own 
Chairman. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
past six o'clock, to Monday 
next, eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 18th February 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CUSTOMS OFFICES (SOUTHAMPTON) 
BILL. 

Standing Orders applicable thereto 
complied with. Mr. Speaker laid upon 
the Table report from one of the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, 
pursuant to the Order of the House of 
the 14th February, that, in the 
case of the following Bill, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto have 
been complied with, namely—Customs 


Offices (Southampton) Bill. 


CUSTOMS AND OTHER OFFICES (BARRY 
DOCK) BILL. 

Standing Orders applicable thereto 
complied with. Mr. Speaker laid upon 
the Table report from one of the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, 
pursuant to the Order of the House of 
the 14th February, that, in the case of 
the following Bill, the Standing Orders 
which are applicable thereto have been 
complied with, namely :—Customs 
and Other Offices (Barry Dock) Bill. 


BLACKBURN CORPORATION (TRAM- 
WAYS, ETC.) BILL. 

“To authorise the Corporation of the 
county borough of Blackburn to acquire 
the undertaking of the Blackburn Cor- 
poration Tramways Company, Limited ; 


to construct new tramways in the 
borough to improve and work the 
undertaking; to partially consolidate 
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the redeemable debt and mortgages of 
the Corporation ; to consolidate and 
apply sinking funds; to repeal borrow- 
ing powers; to borrow money; and for 
other purposes.” 
Read the first 
second time. 


time; to be read a 


BURNLEY CORPORATION (TRAMWAYS, 
ETC.) BILL. 

“To confer further powers upon the 
Corporation of the county borough of 
Burnley with respect to tramways and 
to their electric lighting and other under- 
takings, to make further provision for 
the improvement and good government 
of the borough, to amend and extend the 
provisions of the local Acts relating to 
the borough; and for other purposes.” 

Read the first time; to be read a 
second time. 


TURNCHAPEL WHARVES AND 
WAREHOUSES BILL. 


Order (15th February), That the Bill 
be read a second time, read, and dis- 
charged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills —( Dr. Farquharson.) 


REPORTS AND RETURNS. 
FDUCATION DEPARTMENT (DEFECTIVE 
AND EPILEPTIC CHILDREN) 
(COMMITTEE). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the De- 
partmental Committee on Defective and 
Epileptic Children, with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, Appendices, etc. (by Command) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 
ELECTORS, ETC.) (UNITED KINGDOM). 

Return presented,—relative thereto (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
131, of Session 1897) (Address 9th Feb- 
ruary——Sir Charles Dilke); to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 72.] 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES 
REFUSED). 
Address for 


“ Returns of the number of Victuallers’ Beer- 
house and other Licences for the sale of in- 
toxicating Liquors, the renewal of which has 
been refused in the year 1897 by the Justices 
of the Peace in each licensing district in 
England and Wales, showing in each case the 
ground of such refusal, especially when such 
ground was in any instance that the Licence 
was not required ; and showing also the result 
of appeal, if any (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 180, of Session 1897).”— 
(Mr. Henry J. Wilson.) 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


MENTS. 


(PRESEN'- 


Address for 


“Return showing the Presentments of Grand 
Juries submitted to the Secretary of State 
between the 1st January, 1894, and the 
31st January, 1898, in favour of legisla- 
tion for the iniction of Corporal Punishment 
in cases of offences against Women and young 
Girls, giving the dates and substance of the 
Presentments.”—(Mr. Warr.) 


NAVY AND ARMY (COST OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Address for 


“ Comparative Return showing the total Cost 
of Administration in the War Office and Ad- 
miralty, giving particulars of the number of 
Military and Naval Officers employed in the 
War Office and Admiralty, with their rank, 
salaries, and allowances ; also the total number 
of civilians employed, showing their rank, 
salaries, and allowances, together with the 
total amount estimated by the War Otnce and 
the Admiralty in the financial year 1898-9, 
showing the amount expended in salaries, 
wages, and allowances, and the amount ex- 
pended on material and works, in the following 
form.”—(Lord Charles Beresford.) 


QUESTIONS. 


COUNTY CESS IN MONAGHAN, 
Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of  Treland (1) 
whether he has received copies of 


resolutions passed by public bodies and 
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at meetings held in county Monaghan, 
condemning the Grand Jury of that 
county for their mismanagement in ap- 
pointing cess collectors with insufficient 
security for the collection of the county 
cess ; (2) whether he is aware that it was 
the duty of the Grand Jury of Monaghan, 
when appointing barony constables to 
see that two sureties signed every bond, 
each having property value the amount 
of the cess collectors warrant; (3) 
whether this precaution was taken by 
the Grand Jury of Monaghan when ap- 
pointing the defaulting collectors; and, 
if so, how has the deficiency in the 
county cess occurred; whether he can 
state the amount of the deficiency ; and, 
(4) if he will direct the Grand Jury to 
make good the owing to their 
neglect? 


Telegraph Service 


loss 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY 10 tHe 
LORD-LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
Geratp Batrour, Leeds, Central): 
Representations have been received to 
the effect stated in the first paragraph. 
The fact is also as stated in the second 
paragraph, and I am informed that the 
requirements of the law in this respect 
were duly observed on the appointment 
of the defaulting cess collectors. The 
sale of the farms and chattels of the 
sureties did not, I am told, realise the 
value at which they had been estimated. 
The amount of the deficit to be re-pre- 
sented for at the next Assizes is £2,613 
16s. 6d. I have already explained to the 
hon. Member that the Executive has no 
power over the Grand Jury, nor is that 
body responsible to the Executive for the 
manner in which it performs its fiscal 
business. 


MARRIAGE CONTRACT FEE. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether he is 
aware that the registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages, in Glasgow, act- 
ing on the authority of an interlocutor 
pronounced by the late Sheriff Glassfor? 
Bell, in 1857, charge a fee of 20s. for re- 
cording a marriage contracted under the 
provisions of the Act 19 and 20 Vic., c. 
96; whether that interlocutor super- 
sedes the Registrar General’s circular of 
an earlier date, prohibiting the exaction 
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of such a fee; and, if so, why are the 
registrars in Dundee forbidden to act on 
the terms of the interlocutor ; whether 
the registrars in Glasgow are permitted 
to carry through the process in an irre- 
gular marriage, charging 10s. for the 
same, in addition to the fee of 20s. for 
recording the marriage, and an _ addi- 
tional fee of 5s. for the relative certifi- 
cate, while the registrars in Dundee are 
only permitted to charge the fee for the 
certificate ; and whether he is aware that 
the exaction of the fee of 20s. by the re- 
vistrar of the Blackfriars District, Glas- 
gow, for recording an irregular marriage 
was disputed in June last; and what is 
the effect of Sheriff Mair’s decision? 


THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHamM Murray, Buteshire): In reply 
to the first paragraph of the question I 
believe the facts are substantially as 
stated, though I am not actually aware 
of a decision by Sheriff Glassford Bell 
of the date named, but no record is kept 
of decisions in the small debt court. in 
reply to the second paragraph the finding 
of a sheriff in a suit to recover an alleged 
statutory fee would practically decide 
how much the registrar could recover 
within the limits of that jurisdiction ; 
the decision would therefore not affect 
Dundee. In reply to the third para- 
graph the sheriff has the superinten- 
dence and control of registrars within 
his own county. I believe that the ques- 
tion of the practice of registrars is at 
present under the consideration of the 
sheriffs; and I therefore desire to ex- 
press no opinion, but I shall communi- 
cate with the sheriffs with a view of ob- 
taining uniformity of practice. In reply 
to the last paragraph, I am not at pre- 
sent fully informed; but no doubt the 
sherifi’s decision would have the effect 
already indicated. 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND DOVER. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as re- 
presenting the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that telegrams ad- 
dressed from France to Dover have to be 
transmitted through London, and that, 
in consequence of this arrangement, the 
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mail packet which left Dover 
to return to that port because of the 


delay in the telegram despatched from 
Calais with warning that the entry into 


Calais Harbour was impossible; and 
whether arrangements can be made 0 


that, in future, telegrams from France 
to Dover or Folkestone should be trans- 
mitted direct instead of through London ! 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY § (Sheftieid, 
Hallam): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, representing the 
Postmaster General, whether, owing 
to the stormy weather prevailing 
on 29th November, 1897, a tele- 
gram was dispatched from Calais at 
10.25 am. to Dover intimating that it 
was not safe for the Dover-Calais boat to 
attempt a landing at Calais; whether 
such telegram failed to reach its destina- 
tion till 1.50 p.m., and was much too late 
to prevent the boat from starting ; 
whether the boat, having started and 
crossed the Straits and found the landing 
at Calais impracticable, was compelled to 
return to Dover; and, whether it is the 
fact that since the Post Office took over 
the telegraphic service, all telegrams 
from Calais to Dover have to be passed 
through London? 


as 


Mr. HANBURY: I think it will be con- 


venient if I answer these Questions to- 


gether. They both apparently relate 
to the same _ incident, which hap- 
pened on the 29th November. There 
was no interruption in the Mail 
service on the 28th December, and 
the facts are as stated by the hon. 


Member for the Hallam Division of Shet- 
field. The Postmaster-General is aware 
that telegrams from France to Dover 
have to be transmitted through London. 
The delay to the telegram in question, 
however, was not attributable to this 
cause, but to the interruption by the 
etorm of the line between the Telegraph 
Office in Calais and the landing-place of 
the cable on the French Coast, about six 
miles away, which necessitated the circu- 
lation of the telegram by & very circuit 


ous route, as many other French 
land lines were also _ interrupted. 
There is not sufficient traffic 
to justify the allocation of direct 
wires between France and Dover © or 


Felkestone, and the transmission of the 
Mr. Cohen. 
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on the,telegrams through London does not in- 
morning of the 28th December last had|volve any appreciable delay. 


The Post- 
master General is, however, considering 
whether it will be possible to make any 


arrangements whereby the conse- 
quences of an _ interruption of 
the normal communications may be 


rendered less serious than they were on 
the occasion in question. 

THE LINE BATTALION AT WARLEY. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he can state the establishment 
and actual strength of the line battalion 
quartered at Warley, Essex, exclusive of 
reservists; how many men under 20; 
and how many men who have not com- 
pleted the musketry course ; and whether 
this battalion is included in the first or 
second army corps and will go on foreign 
service next year? 


The UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 


ror WAR (Mr. Sr. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The battalion at 
Warley is the Ist battalion of the 


Essex Regiment. Including its depot, 
its establishment of non-commissioned 
officers and men is 838. The draft for 
the foreign battalion left early this 
month, and left the Ist battalion with 
its depot at a strength of 685. Of 
these 292 are under 20 years of age, 
amongst whom 139 have not completed 
their musketry course. The battalion is 
in the second Army Corps. It will pro- 
bably relieve its foreign battalion in 
1899-1900. 


LAND COMMISSIONERS AT 
BELFAST. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I bee to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state the 
number of fair rent appeals disposed of 
by the Chief Land Commission at its 
sitting in Belfast in November last, and 
the number of cases in which the judicial 
rents fixed by the Sub-Commissioners 


were reduced, confirmed, and increased 


respectively, and also the names of the 
Chief Commissioners who formed the 
Court ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state the 
names of the chief Land Commissioners 
who held the sitting at Belfast in Decem- 
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ber last ; and if he will state the number 
of cases in which the judicial rents of the 
Sub-Commissioners were reduced and in- 
creased respectively ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: These 
Questions in the name of the same hon. 
Member must be taken together. The 
hon. Member in putting these Questions 
as to the names of the Commissioners is 
obviously asking for information which 
is already in his possession. I cannot in- 
terpret the (Juestions otherwise than as 
being intended to convey a reflection 
upon the impartiality of certain Commis- 
sioners, and, this being so, I 
respectfully decline to answer 
(Juestions. 


must 
the 


MANUFACTURE OF CORDITE. 

Sir BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe): 1 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether he is aware that the 
whole of the details of the Government 
process of cordite manufacture, and of 
the special machinery employed at Wal- 
tham Abbey, has been published in a 
paper read by Mr. E. Anderson at the 
Civil Engineers’ Institute; whether Mr. 
E. Anderson is a son of Sir William An- 
derson, the Director General of Ordnance 
Factories ; and whether, before this paper 
was read, the permission of the Admi- 
ralty and the military authorities of the 
War Office was obtained?! 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Poweit-Wu- 


uiaMs, Birmingham, 8.): The _ pro- 
cesses by which cordite is manufac- 
tured are not secret. They are known 


to at least five private manufacturers, 
and, indeed, were recently disclosed in 
full detail in an action in the High Court 
of Justice. There is nothing special or 
secret in the character of the machinery 
used at the Ordnance Factories, and simi- 
lar machinery can readily be obtained 
from private firms. The gentleman re- 
ferred to as having read a paper on the 
subject of cordite is a son of the Director- 
General. He is not in the service of the 
Crown, but he voluntarily sought and he 
obtained the formal approval of the War 
Office to read the paper, the draft of 
which was submitted to the military 
authorities. 
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DISTRESS IN BAWNBOY UNION. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Kerry, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he has received any report from the in- 
spector in charge of Bawnboy Union on 
the subject of distress in that union ; (2) 
whether he is aware that there are seve- 
ral public roads which it would be of 
great utility to have repaired in the 
union ; and whether he can hold out any 
hope that help in this direction will be 
granted ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
to the first paragraph is in the affirma- 
tive. I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement made in the 
second paragraph. The measures adopted 
for the relief of exceptional distress were 
not, however, designed for the sole pur- 
pose of carrying out improvements in 
districts in which they appear to be re- 
quired, but for the establishment of 
labour tests on conditions already ex- 
plained by me. Should the necessity 
arise, the Guardians of the Bawnboy 
Union will be given an opportunity of 
adopting the Government proposals. The 
Inspector in charge will again visit the 
Union at an early date, and report fur- 
ther as to the condition of the poorer 
classes. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J.P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can state the 
amount remaining unexpended out of the 
sum voted by Parliament for the con- 
struction of light railways in Ireland; 
whether he is aware that these lines are 
urgently required to be constructed for 
the opening up of the congested districts 


in Cavan; and can he state the inten- 
tions of the Government relative to 
them? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The entire 
sum made available for the construction 
of light railways in Ireland by the Rail- 
way Act of 1896 has been hypothecated, 
with the exception of a small margin 


28 2 
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required for contingencies. It is not 
the intention of Government to ask 
Parliament to provide additional funds 
for light railways at present. 


ARRESTS IN COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he can state the circumstances under 
which seven men were arrested at Cru- 
sheen, County Clare, on the 10th instant ; 
and what the charge against them is, 
and when they are to be tried? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The seven 
men referred to in the Question were 
arrested on the charge of firing into the 
dwelling-house of a farmer named John 
Halloran on the night of the 21st 
January and carrying away his gun. The 
defendants were brought before the 
Magistrates at Gort Petty Sessions 
yesterday, but were not identified, and 
were discharged. 


DISTRESS IN LISTOWEL UNION. 

Mr. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has received 
a copy of a resolution from the Guar- 
dians of the Listowel Union, passed 
unanimously at their meeting on the 10th 
inst., in which they state that agricul- 
tural labourers in certain portions of the 
Union are in a state bordering on starva- 
tion; and whether there is any inten- 
tion to take steps for the opening of 
relief works within the Union district? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have re- 
ceived a copy of a, resolution to the effect 
mentioned in the Question. The number 
of persons in receipt of outdoor relief in 
the Listowel Union is considerably less 
than at the same period in the year 
1895, when it was not found necessary 
to open relief works in the Union. On 
the information before me, I see no 
reason to apprehend extraordinary 
distress in this Union during the 
coming spring, or an amount of destitu- 
tion amongst the labouring classes be- 
yond what can be provided for out of 
the rates, without laying any exceptional 
burden on the Union. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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THE SCOTTISH FISHERY BOARD. 


Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he 
can state particulars of the contract for 
the Scottish Fishery Board as to the 
cruiser and the packet boat; where are 
these boats being built; and what is 
their cost? 


Tre LORD ADVOCATE: The larger of 
the new cruisers to be acquired by 
the Fishery Board is berg built 
Ly Messrs. John Reid and Co., Ltd., 
Whiteinch, Glasgow, for the sum of 
£7,000, and is to be delivered in about 
fve months from this date. The packet 
boat is being constructed by Messrs. 
Lobnitz and Co., of Renfrew, at a cost 
of £2,350, and is expected to be ready 
in three or four months from this date. 


FOREIGN TRAWLING IN PROTECTED 
WATERS. 

Captain PIRIE: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether the Scottish 
Fishery Board have inquired into the in- 
crease of cases of foreign trawling in 
protected waters during this winter ; 
and, if so, with what result; and 
whether, as representing Scottish in- 
terests in this House, he proposes to take 
any action? 

Tre LORD ADVOCATE: The Fishery 
Board have instructed the commanders 
of cruisers to take the necessary steps 
for preventing foreign trawlers from fish- 
ing in the territorial waters, but these 
vessels cannot be prevented from trawling 
in the Moray Firth, outside the three- 
mile limit, and no complaints have been 
received of their having carried on their 
operations inside that limit. So far as 
has been ascertained, the greatest num- 
ber of foreign vessels fishing during this 
winter in the Moray Firth at one time 
has never exceeded five, and only on one 
occasion reached that number. As the 
hon. Member is aware, steps have been 
taken to prevent and to deal with con- 
traventions of the Fishery Act, and I do 
not know that there are any further 
steps which it is possible to take. 
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PROPOSED NEW POST OFFICE AT 
SLIGO. 

Mr. PATRICK ALOYSIUS M‘HUGH 
(Leitrim, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that the Post Office Department promised 
last year, through its surveyor, to lay a 
written statement before the Municipal 
Council of Sligo, in reference to the selec- 
tion of a site for the proposed new post 
office in the borough; is he aware that 
up to the present no such statement and 
no application whatever in reference to 
the selection of a site have yet been laid 
before the Municipal Council; can he 
explain the delay; is he aware that 
several suitable sites are available 
at a reasonable figure, and_ that 
the only obstacle is the refusal 
of the Treasury to make a_ grant 
for any of them ; and in view of the fact 
that the present post office premises are 
unsuitable and insanitary, and that four 
years have been spent ia prospecting for 
& new site, will he order a special report 
on this subject? 


Mr. HANBURY: I am not aware 
of the nature of the promise which 
may have been given to the Municipal 
Council of Sligo by the Post Office sur- 
veyor. But it is quite probable that he 
undertook that the Council should be 
consulted before any site was finally 
selected. Instructions have, at any rate, 
been given that steps should be taken 
to ascertain the views of the Council as 
to the position of the site at Fish Corner, 
Lower Knox Street, mentioned in my 
answer on Monday last to the question 
on this subject put to me by the hon. 
Member for North Sligo. There has been 
no unnecessary delay in the matter. 
Until recently no suitable site has been 
offered on terms which could be recom- 
mended to the Treasury for sanction ; 
but if no objection is raised to “Fish 
Corner.” the acquisition of that site will 
be recommended. 


LOCAL LOANS ACT (IRELAND). 
Mr. PATRICK ALOYSIUS M‘HUGH: 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that 
several public bodies in Ireland having 
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loans from Her Majesty’s Treasury are 
ready and anxious to pay back to the 
Treasury at par the amount of the prin- 
cipal of such loans now outstanding ; and 
will he consider the advisability of so 
amending the provisions of the Local 
Loans Act of last year as to make that 
Act retrospective, and thereby enable 
public bodies in Ireland to pay off their 
liabilities to the Treasury and, by doing 
so, to effect a saving in their expenditure 
by borrowing money in the open market 
at a lower rate of interest than is charged 
by the Treasury ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Applications have 
been received from _ several lecal 
authorities in Ireland, as well as in 
Great Britain, for permission to pay off 
at par the outstanding balance of their 
loans. If such applications were granted 
it would be impossible not to extend the 
same facilities to all existing borrowers 
who might, with the security of local 
rates, be able to raise money on more 
favourable terms. Public loans resting 
on that security amount to. over 
£24,000,000, and it is obvious that the 
premature return of anything approach- 
ing that amount would not only greatly 
embarrass the Local Loans Fund, but en- 
danger its solvency. The Act of last 
year provided that the rates of interest 
on public loans thereafter made might 
be reduced; but it did not deal with 
he question of repayment, and that being 
so I do not know how, by being made 
retrospective, it would effect the object 
aimed at in the second paragraph. 


CONGESTED DISTRICIS BOARD OF 
IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK ALOYSIUS M‘HUGH: 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 't is 
his intention this Session to apply to 
Parliament for an increase in the income 
of the Congested Districts Board of Ire- 
land, as recommended in the last report 
of that Board! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot 
give any undertaking to deal with this 
matter during the present Session except 
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to the extent which I have already ex- 
plained when stating to the House the 
measures taken by Government in con- 
nection with distress in the West of Ire- 
land. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. PATRICK ALOYSIUS M‘HUGH: 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
his intention this Session to apply to 
Parliament for additional funds for the 
extension of the system of light railways 
im Ireland’ 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot 
give any undertaking to deal with this 
matter during the present Session, except 
to the extent already explained when 
stating to the House the measures teken 
by Government in connection with dis- 
tress in the West of Ireland. 


HERTFORD HOUSE. 


Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he can 
make any statement as to the works and 
alterations now being carried out at 
Hertford House; and whether he can 
announce an approximate date for the ad- 
mission of the public? 


THe FIRST , COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Akers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The Trustees of the 


Wallace Collection have proposed 
extensive alterations and _ additions 
to Hertford House, in order to render 


it suitable for 


These alterations 


exhibition purposes. 
and additions will 
be carried out by the Office of 
Works, and have already been com- 
menced. There is no probability of their 
being completed, and the collection ar- 
ranged for exhibition at least for 18 
months from the present time. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 

Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs how the material for 
the Uganda Railway is being carried te 
Mombasa ; whether there is any British 
line of steamers running between Great 
Britain and Mombasa: and whether any 
proposal has been made to any British 
steamship company to guarantee to such 
company the carriage of the Uganda 
Railway material in consideration for 
an undertaking by the company to run 
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a direct line of steamers between Great 
Britain and Mombasa? 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Curzon, 


Lancashire, S.W., Southport): The 
material for the Uganda Railway is 


carried by steamships specially chartered 
by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


There is no direct line of steamers 
running between Great Britain and 
Mombasa. Goods, other than _ those 


sent in specially chartered vessels, are 
trans-shipped at Aden. No such pro- 
posal as is mentioned in the last para- 
graph has been made to any company. 


Mr. M‘'KENNA: Has any such pro- 
posal as that mentioned in this question 
been made by any British Company to 
the Government, and are the ships 
actually employed in carrying the rail- 
way material German ships? 


Mr. CURZON: In regard to the first 
part of the supplementary question, such 
proposals were made to the Government, 
and the Government, acting on the ad- 
vice of the Crown agents of the Colonies, 
were obliged, in the interests of economy, 
to decline them. I am not able to 
answer the second part of the question, 
because I do not know. 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS ACT. 


Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ten): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, if he will state the estimated 
value and amount of goods detained by 
the Commissioners of Customs, under 
the Foreign Prison-Made Goods Act, that 
have been proved to be made in foreign 
prisons? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The five consign- 
ments of Belgian mats, to which 
I referred in my answer to the 
hon. Member the other day, have all 
been proved, to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners of Customs, by evidence 
tendered to them, to have been male 
or produced wholly or in part in a foreign 
prison, within the provision of the A>t. 
The five consignments comprise 103 
bundles of mats, and their value is @sti- 
mated at £147 4s. 


MERCANTILE MARINE FUND. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether he can 
say how soon he will be able to undertake 
the Bill regarding the Mercantile Marine 
Fund and the Light Dues on Shipping? 


THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircue, Croydon) : 
I cannot neme a dav for bringing in the 
Bill, but I hepe it will be soon. 


In reply to a supplementary question 
by Sir CHar.tes Ditke, the PRESIDENT OF 
THE Boarp or Trapg said: I am afraid 
that whatever sympathy I may have in 
the training of British boys on board 
merchant ships, it will be impossible, 
without unduly complicating the Bill, to 
introduce any proposal on that subject. 


COUNTY AND BARONIAL GUARANTEES. 


Mr. R. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): I 
bee to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if it is proposed 
by the Local Government Bill for Ireland, 
to be introduced this Session, to pay half 
the county rate now levied in some coun- 
ties on agricultural holdings towards pay- 
ment of county and baronial guarantees 
to certain railways? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must ask | 


the hon. Member to wait for my state- 
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ment on the Introduction of the Local 
Government Bill. 


DISTRESS IN MACROOM UNION 
(IRELAND). 

Dr. C. R. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid, : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been called to the 
existence of great distress in the 
Kilnamartyra district of the Mac- 
room Union ; whether several representa- 
tions ‘on the subject have been made; 
and whether the deaths of Mrs. Sullivan, 
of Ballyroig, on Monday, 7th inst., and 
of her daughter on 30th January, in the 
district mentioned, are to be attributed 
directly or indirectly to the state of the 
locality ? 


Mr. 
attention 


GERALD BALFOUR : The 

of the Local Government 
Board has not been called to the exist- 
ence of distress in this district, nor have 
any representations been made to them 
on the subject. The Relieving Officer 
states that the Sullivan family were not 
destitute, and no member of the family 
ever applied for relief. Mrs. Sullivan 
died of heart disease on the 7th instant, 
und her daughter, who had been ill eight 
days before her death, was certified to 
have died of inflammation of the thigh. 
There is no reason whatever for believing 
that these deaths were either directly o* 
indirectly due to want of food. 


FRY (LAND) COMMISSION. 

Mr J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, when the report of the Fry 
(Land) Commission will be placed in the 
hands of Members of this House; will 
the report of the evidence be issued at 
and whether he 


the same time; can 
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count for the delay in issuing the report 
and evidence to Members? 


Tug SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wuire Riputey, Lancashire, N., Black- 
pool): I hope the report will be 
issued on Monday or Tuesday morn- 
ing at the latest. There does not ap- 
pear to have been undue delay. The 
order for printing was only given on the 
12th, and a first batch of copies was sent 
off from Dublin last night. I have no 
information as to the minutes of evidence 
which have not yet reached me. 


SICK POOR IN IRISH WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secreary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that an order 
has been issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board directing that only paid 
nurses shall take charge of the sick poor 
in Irish workhouses in future, which will 
entail heavy expense on the ratepayers ; 
whether Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
were consulted before this order was is- 
sued; and whether he will direct that 
half the salaries of paid nurses in Irish 
workhouses be paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The sub- 
stitution of paid trained nurses for 
pauper assistance, while, perhaps, entail- 
ing some additional expense, will un- 
doubtedly result in increased efficiency 
in the management of the union hospitals 
and in the treatment of the patients 
therein. For many years the Local 
Government Board have continually im- 
pressed upon Boards of Guardians the 
necessity of providing trained or experi- 
enced nurses in workhouse infirmaries 
and fever hospitals, and it was in conse- 
quence of the unwillingness of some 
Boards of Guardians to carry out the re- 


Mr. J.C. Flynn. 
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commendations of the Local Government 
Board to appoint qualified persons as 
nurses that the order in question, which 
is practically to the same effect as the 
English order, has been issued. Boards 
of Guardians were not consulted as to the 
issue of the order. The question raised 
by the third paragraph is under con- 
sideration, but at present I am not pre- 
pared to make any further statement in 
reference to it. 


GOVERNMENT WORKMEN. 

Mr. G. W. LODER (Brighton): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury propose to frame 
a scheme under Section 8 (2) of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897, to be cer- 
tified by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for the purpose of enabling 
workmen in the service of the Crown to 
contract out of the Act if so disposed? 


Mr. HANBURY: The matter is now 
under the consideration of the Treasury. 


ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMENT 
(IST. BATTALION). 

Mr. LODER: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for War whether there 
is any intention of removing the Ist 
Battalion Royal Sussex Regiment from 
Brighton during the present year; and 
whether the Secretary of State for War 
has received any representation on this 
subject from the borough of Brighton ; 
and, if so, whether he will give a favour- 
able consideration to such representa- 
tions, and to the widespread desire on the 
part of the people of Sussex, that the 
regiment territorially connected with the 
county may be permitted to remain thers 
for a further period, seeing that it is np- 
wards of 70 years since the regiment 
was last quartered in the county ! 
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Mr. BRODRICK: It is nearly the 
turn of this battalion to proceed 
abroad, and as it is necessary 


that it should go through a course of 
training at Aldershot before doing so, I 
regret to say that it will not be practi- 
cable to retain it at Brighton beyond next 
summer. A reply in this sense has been 
made to a representation received from 
the Mayor of Brighton. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I bez 
to ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the second Return of estates 
under the rules of 23rd January, 1897, in 
relation to proceedings under section 40 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896, has 
yet been presented by the Registrar ot 
the Land Judges Court? 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL For IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Arxinson, Londonderry, N.) : 
The Return in question has been pre- 
pared by the Registrar of the Land 
Judges Court, and will be laid on the 
Table without delay. 


IRISH RELIEF OF DISTRESS BILL. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): In the ab- 
sense of my hon. Friend, Mr. Ditxoy, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when he pro- 
poses to introduce the Irish Relief of 
Distress Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am not 
at present able to answer this Question, 
and there does not appear to me to be any 
urgency in the matter. 
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APPOINTMENTS AT 
CAVAN. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is the name of the 
borough magistrate recently appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor in the town of 
Cavan? 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor has been requested to appoint a 
Justice of the Peace for the town of 
Cavan under the Towns Improvement 
Act ; whether the name of the chairman 
has been submitted ; and why has he not 
been appointed as were the two previous 
chairmen of the Commissioners of Cavan}? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The name 
of the Town Commissioner recently 
appointed as Town Justice for Cavan is 
Mr. John Fegan. The subsequent ques- 
tion on the same subject, standing in the 
name of the hon. Member, has already 
been answered by me. 


MAGISTERIAL 


RURAL POSTMEN IN IRELAND. 


Mr. MORRIS (Kerry): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
an increase of wages to rural postmen 
was recommended by the Tweedmouth 
Commission and sanctioned by the Post- 
master General ; and, if so, when will the 
increase be extended to rural postmen in 
Ireland? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Tweedmouth 
Committee recommended that the 
minimum wages of established rural 
pestmen Ireland should not fall 
below 15s. a week. The pay of 
these men is being revised in accordance 
with this recommendation. A few cases 
are still under consideration which will be 
settled as speedily as possible. And as 
all increases of pay which directly accrue 


in 
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under the Tweedmouth Scheme take 
effect from Ist of April, 1897, no one will 
suffer by the delay. 


BELFAST LOUGH AS A RECRUITING 
GROUND. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty 
way to placing a training-ship for boys 
at Belfast Lough, in view of the magnifi- 


whether he can see his 


cent recruiting ground there is at Bel- 
fast for engineers, artificers, and stokers 
and seamen, who could be received on 
and whether he is 
aware that at present anyone wishing to 
join the Navy at Belfast is obliged to go 
over to Scotland for the purpose, as is 
shown by the Admiralty advertisements 
in the Belfast papers? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 


board such a ship: 


ever Square): No, Sir, I do noi 
see my way to place a training 
ship for boys at Belfast Lough. Boys 


recruited in any part of Ireland go to 
the ship Black Prince, 
tioned at Queenstown, not to Scotland. 
The number of stationary training-ships 
are ample for the requirements of the 
Navy, and it is not proposed to increase 
them. 


training sta- 


As regards artisan ratings, special 
efforts have been made quite recently to 
recruit artisan ratings at Belfast, with 
very little result. The whole question 
of recruiting, however, is under present 
* consideration, and some methods have 
already been introduced which have been 
very successful. 


CHIEF JUSTICE KOTZE. 


Srr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


whether President Kruger and the Execu- 
tive Council of the Transvaal have dis- 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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missed Chief Justice Kotze, head of the 
High Court, from his office; whether 
Judge Gregorowski, who was brought 
from the Orange Free State to try the 
Reform leaders, has been appointed Chief 
Justice; and what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take in order to 
secure justice for the Uitlander majority 
of the population? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
vHE COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampernary, 
Birmingham, W.): I have no official in- 
formation on the subject, but I have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ments in the Question. Her Majesty’s 
Government will continue to abstain 
from interference in the internal affairs 
of the Republic as long as the terms of 
the Convention of 1884 are strictly 
observed. 


FRONTIER BETWEEN CANADA 
AND ALASKA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty's 
Government are taking steps to secure 
the final delimitation of the frontier 
between Canada and Alaska? 


Mr. CURZON: The question of the 
Alaska Boundary has been dealt with in 
two sections: namely (1) from Mount 
Elias northward to the Arctic Ocean, and 
(2) from Mount Elias southward along 
the strip of coast to the terminal point 
fixed by the Treaty with Russia of 1825. 
As regards the first section, a Conven- 
tion signed at Washington, on 
January 31st, 1897, for the location of 
certain points along the 141st meridian, 
which forms the boundary there, and 
providing for the junction of the points 
This work 
As regards the 
second section, the Boundary Commis- 
sion, under the Convention of 
July 22nd, 1892, presented a joint report 


was 


so located by joint surveys. 


is now in progress. 


acting 
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on December 31st, 1895, but the maps 
attaehed to the report, on which the 
topographical results of the survey were 
embodied, have not yet been received, 


and up tothe present no arrange- 
ment for the determination of the 
truc boundary has beci — effected. 


The matter is now engaging the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


FROZEN MEAT. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War Offic: 
whether the limitations on the amount 
of frozen meat permissible to be supplied 
by Army contractors, was designed with 
the object of securing that a reasonable 
proportion of the meat supplied should 
be home-grown; and, whether, in view 
of the fact that under present conditions 
the whole of the meat supplied may be 
foreign grown, the form of tender and 
contract will be altered so as to secure 
the supply of a reasonable proportion of 
home-grown meat? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THE 


WAR OFFICE: The limitation on the 
amount of refrigerated beef and 
frozen mutton supplied to the 
troops, was made in order that the 


soldier should receive a certain amount 
of fresh meat. The only way of securing 
that any of the fresh meat should be of 
home origin, would be to slaughter the 
animals in military abattoirs, which do not 
now exist except at two or three stations. 


LAND COMMISSION (IRELAND), 
COURT VALUERS’ REPORTS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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ef Ireland (1) whether he is aware that, 
shortly after the express disagreement of 
Chief Land Commissioner O’Brien with 
his brother Commissioners at the last 
November sitting in Belfast, on the ques- 
tion of the trivial variations of the 
judicial rents based on taking the Court 
Valuers’ instead of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners’ acreable rent, the Chief Com- 
mission issued an order that the parties 
would not in future be supplied with 
copies of the Court Valuers’ reports ; 
(2) whether Court Valuers’ reports are 
now supplied to the parties even oi re- 
quisition; (3) if he will state why the 
copies are refused and for what purpose 
the order was made; and (4) if he will 
suggest to the Land Commission the 
desirability of continuing to supply 
copies so iong as appeals en questions of 
value are 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: On the 
7th December, 1897, the Land Commis- 
sioners announced that owing to the judg- 
ments of the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, in The Queen (Lord Gos- 
ford) v. The Land Commission, they had 
thought it right to adopt a new form of 
report for the Court Valuers, and that, 
as this new form of report did not con- 
tain any statement as to what, in the 
opinion of the Court Valuers, was the 
fair rent of the holding, but merely a 
statement as to the gross letting value 
of the holding, and as to certain par- 
ticulars of the improvements, they would 
return to the old practice of the Land 
Commission, and would not communicate 
the report of the Court Valuers in its 
altered form to the parties before the 
case came on for hearing, lest ignorant 
tenants, or tenants with imperfect know- 


allow ed 


ledge of the terms of valuation, might 
mistake the sum named in the report as 
the fair letting value of the holding. 
To this practice the Land Commissioners 
have since adhered, except that in cases 
where the tenants have the protection 
of being represented by solicitors, they 
have allowed the parties to see the 
Court Valuers’ reports as soon as the 
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sitting has commenced, although the 
cases may not have been reached. I 
have no power to take any action in the 
matter as suggested in the fourth para- 
graph of the Question. 


CYCLING ON FOOTPATHS IN IRELAND 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state if any 
circular has been sent to the officers or 
men of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
encouraging or discouraging prosecution; 
for riding bicycles on footpaths in Ire- 
land; whether the circular was issued 
with the sanction of the Government, 
and under what authority was the legal 
practice altered or modified; and 
whether a copy of the circular will be cir- 
culated among the Members of this 
House? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: On the 
11th last the Inspector- 
General, with my approval, issued to the 
Constabulary a circular informing thera 


November 


“That except in cases of obstruction, or 
imminence of obstruction, it is not necessary 
for them to prosecute for cycling on the foot- 
path.” 


Before 
it was 


the issue of the circular 
the practice of the Con- 
stabulary to prosecute for cycling on 
the footpath even in cases where there 
was no obstruction, either actual or 
imminent; but, in deference to the 
strongly-expressed wishes of Magistrates 
and others that proceedings should not 
be instituted in such cases, it was de- 
cided, as a tentative measure, to issue 
instructions to the effect stated. The 
circular does not in any way alter, or 
purport to alter, the law. I had already, 
before this Question was placed on the 
Paper, called for a report from the 
Inspector-General as to the operation of 
the circular, and on receipt of this re- 
port I will consider whether the circular, 
originally issued as an experiment, should 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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be allowed to remain in force. Having 
quoted the terms of the circular I do 
not see that any useful purpose would 
be served by laying it on the Table of 
the House. 


CORK ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in view 
of the fact that fair rent applications 
served for 17 months in County 
Cork are still unheard, that the 
cases heard from that county in the year 
1897 were considerably less than half 
the number served in the same period, 
that the staff of Assistant Commissioners 
is so limited as to allow only one lay 
Commissioner for the fixing of the rents 
of the whole county of Cork (the largest 
in Ireland), and that at the present rate 
of progress it will take that gentleman 
three years to dispose merely of the 
applications already lodged, steps will 
now be taken by the Lord Lieutenant to 
so increase the staff of Assistant Com- 
missioners as to enable fair rent applica- 
tions to be disposed of with reasonable 
dispatch ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is the 
fact that during the last year the 
number of cases heard in the county 


of Cork was less than half those 
received in the same period, and 
that only one lay Assistant Com- 


missioner was then employed. It does 
not follow that he will be left unassisted 
for the next three years as implied by 
the Question. The Commissioners have 
distributed the members of the Assistant 
Commissioners’ Staff with full considera- 
tion of the requirements of each district, 
having regard to the dates and number 
of applications pending. As at present 
advised, I am not prepared to recom- 
mend a further increase in the staff of 
Assistant Commissioners, and certainly 
not before I have had an opportunity of 
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considering the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission presided over by Sir Edward 
Fry. 


UGANDA AND WEST AFRICA. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, before the Vote is 
taken in Supplementary Estimates on 
Uganda and West Africa, Papers in re- 
gard to these expenditures will be in the 
hands of Members? 


Tue FIRST LORD or ros TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
A Blue Book, carrying the history 
of the Uganda Mutiny down to February 
the Ith will be laid on the Table 
in the course of next week. As 
regards the Question which deals with 
West Africa, the hon. Gentleman is 
aware that negotiations are pending in 
regard to that part of the world, and 
no Papers can be laid at the present 
time. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The House will 
be called upon to vote a very large sum 
of money with regard to the West Afri- 
can policy? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir; and, of course, the 
Government will be prepared to defend 
that policy when the Vote comes up for 
discussion. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: But how are we 
to attack it? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have the profoundest confi- 
dence in the ingenuity of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn. Regis) : 
Is there any prospect of Papers in regard 
to West Africa being laid before the 
House is called upon to discuss the Esti- 
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mates for the raising of troops for action 
in that country? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; I do not think so. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I beg to 
give notice that I shall oppose them. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 


whether Uganda Papers now pro- 
mised will include any Papers with regard 
to the Roman Catholic claim for compen- 
sation. 


Mr. CURZON: As far as I am aware 
it is not contemplated by the Secretary 
of State to lay such Papers, but I will 
inquire. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he will look 
back at the Debate on this subject and 
see whether, as the matter stands, the 
Government is not unfavourable to the 
claim? 


Mr. CURZON: I will. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS — (Flint 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury what progress has been 
made by the Committee on Old Age Pen- 
sions; and whether there is any proba- 
bility that their Report will be presented 
in time to enable the Government to pro- 
pose legislation on the subject this Ses 
sion? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have been informed that the 
Committee are now considering their Re- 
port, and hope to have it ready by the 
end of March, or early in April. 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE 
(Exemption from the Standing Order). 


LORD oF 


Tue FIRST 
SURY moved— 


“That the proceedings on the Address in 
Answer to Her Majesty’s Speech if under dis- 


Allhusen, Augustus Hy. Eden 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ascroft, Robert 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorks) 
Zagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John Geo. Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. Gerald( Leeds) 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, Francis T. (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt. Hn.Sir M. H. (Bris.) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhowuaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bill, Charles 

Blake, Edward 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick. Rt. Hon. St. J. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burdett-Coutts. W 
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| cussion at Twelve o'clock this night be not in- 


of the House.” 


tHe TREA- 


The House 
103. 





AYES. 


Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dane, Richard M. 

Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Digby, John K. D.Wingtield- 
Dilke, Rt. Hn. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 
Duncombe, Hon. tubert V. 
Edwards, Gen. Sir J. Bevan 
Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. Sir J.(Man.) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 


| Fisher, William Hayes 


Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) | 


Campbell-Bannerman, Sir U. 
Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (NX. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Chaloner, Captain ,R. G. W 
Xhamberlain, Rt. Hn. J. (Bir.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithn’s-sh) 
Cochrane, ‘Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. Ready 
Cox, Kobert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Rt. Hn.G.(Lane.8.W.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 





| Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. 


Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H. (C. Lon ) | 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Alban | 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell | 
roldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward | 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. kb. 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn, Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, T. M. (N. Louth) 
Heath, James 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert. T. 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) | 
Hill, Sir Edward §S. (Bristol) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hn. James Henry C. 
Hutton, J. (Yorks, N.R). | 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 


| terrupted under the Standing Order Sittings 


Motion made, and Question put,— 


divided; Ayes 188; Noes 


King, Sir H. Seymour 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Leighton, Stanley 

Llewelyn, Sir D.- (Swansea) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. W. (L’pool) 
Lopes, Hy. Yarde Buller 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Calmont, H.i..B. (Cambs.) 
M'‘Iver, Sir Lewis 


| M'‘Killop, James 


Malcolm, Ian 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn.W.F. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Milbank, Powlett Chas. John 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

More, Robert Jasper 
Morley, Rt. Hn. Juo. (Montrose: 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col Wyndh’m (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. S. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Richardson, Sir 'T. (H'rtlep’!) 
Ridley,RtHn Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. C. Thomson 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Russell, Gen. F. 8. (Uneltnh.) 
Russell, T, W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel. H. 8S, (Limehouse) 
Seton-Karr, Hen 

Sharpe. William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H, (Renf.) 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington ~ 
Smith, Abel (Herts) 

Smith, J. P. (Lanarkshire) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancashire) 
Stanley, E, J. (Somerset) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Strauss, Arthur 
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Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Francis 

Thorburn, Walter 
Tomlinson, Wm, E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Waring, Colonel Thomas 
Warkworth, Lord 


Majesty's Most 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, W.(Newe.-under-Lyme) 
Ambrose, Robt. (Mayo, W.} 
Asher, Alexander 

Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir Jno. ‘Tomlinson 
Buchanan, ‘Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sidney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Camercn, Robert (Durham) 
Carew, James Lawrence 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clancy, John Joseph 
Colliery, Bernard 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crean, Eugene 

Crombie, John William 
Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, 8) 
Daly, James 


| 


Davies, M. Vaughan- (Card’n) | 


Davitt, Michael 

Donelan, Captain A. 
TDoogan, as . 
Doughty, George 
Esmonde, Sir. Thomas 
Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Farrell, J. P. (Cavan, W.) 
. Fenwick, Charles 

Ffrench, Peter 

Finucane, John 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
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Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Wayman, Thomas 

Webster, Sir R. E.(1. Wight) | 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


NOES. 


Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Gibney, James 

Gilhooly, James 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hn. C. Seale- 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. A. 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, David Brynmor (S’sea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir Jno. Geo. Smyth 
Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 

Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accringt’n) 
Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Lyell, Sir Leonard 
MacAleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, Jno. Gordon Swift 
M‘Cartan, Michael 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Maden, John Henry 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morris, Samuel 

Murnrashan, George 
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Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh N.) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Woodail, William 

Wortley, Rt.Hn, C.B Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Younger, William 


Gracious Speech. 


Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O'Kelly, James 

Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Vatrick Joseph 
Randell, David 

Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (E. Kerry) 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Sinclair, Capt. Jno. (Forfars.) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen,E.) 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Fully. Jasper : 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 


| Weir, James Galloway 


| Wills, Sir William Henry 


Wilson, 
Wilson, 
Woods, Samuel 
Young, Samuel 
Yoxall, James Henry 


Charles Henry ‘STull) 
John (Govan) 


NEW BILLS. 


REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS. 


Bill to amend the Law with respect to the 
Registration of Voters for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brigg, 
Sir John Leng, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. George Whiteley, and Mr. Whit- 
taker. 





REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS 
BILL. 


“To amend the Law with respect to the 
Registration of Voters for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions,” presented accordingly, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 9th March, and to be printed. 
[sill 86.] 
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ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY'’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Order read for Adjourned Debate on 
Question— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.”—(Col. Lockwood.) 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): The Amendment I have to 
move is as follows 

“ And we humbly assure Your Majesty that 
this House regards with grave concern the 
policy of internal repression lately adopted by 
the Government of India, and especially the 
deportation and continued imprisonment of 
British Indian subjects without trial, the re- 
cent series of Press prosecutions, and the pre- 
sent proposals to increase the severity of the 
Law relating to sedition in India.” 


Udo not think that any apology is needed 
from me to bring forward the question 
raised in this Amendment. It is indeed 
true that a yreat deal of time has been 
spent on Indian affairs, but that time has 
been spent hitherto in discussing the war 


policy. Although I do not in any way 
desire to detract from the grave im- 


portance of the question of the wars on 
the Frontier pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government, I will say that I think the 
questions raised by my Amendment are 
of real interest to the people of India to- 
day. I think also that it is the duty of 
the House to take the very earliest avail- 
able opportunity to consider the present 
home policy of the Indian Government, 
and to pass some opinion upon it. It is 
admitted on all hands that India has 
during the last months passed 
through a very critical crisis—perhaps it 
is still passing through a crisis—and 
when any kind of severe crisis like this 
occurs in many portions of Her Majesty's 


two 
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dominions, it is clearly the duty of this 
House—which, after all, is responsible 
for the government of the Empire—to 
give its serious consideration to the state 
of circumstances which make up the 
crisis. And, further, I do not think that 
there ever was a time, within a 
comparatively recent period, when it 
was more needful for us in_ the 
House of Commons to give our serious 
consideration both to the home policy 
and to the very serious position of the 
Indian people themselves. Speaking for 
myself, I desire at the outset to disclaim 
any Party motive whatever in bringing 
forward this policy. It seems to me that 
the nature of the calamity that has 
recently befallen India requires us to 
make an earnest effort to abandon tlic 
methods usually considered inevitable in 
political warfare, and to unite together 
not as politicians, but as those who are 
equally responsible for the government 
of the Empire. We should unite to con- 
sider what are the best remedies to apply 
to the state of things in India, and to 
say whether we agree or disagree with 
the present home policy of the Indian 
Government. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India spoke—and 
I was glad to hear him speak—in sym- 
pathetic terms of the great calamities 
which had fallen upon India recently. It 
is undoubtedly true. He referred to the 
famine, which has been, so far as the 


area affected has been concerned, 
greater than any known famine 
before. He referred also to the plague 


which had depopulated the cities of the 
West Presidency, which, from the accounts. 
that we received from India, have not 
been stamped out, and which has now 
spread to Deccan and the Punjaub. He 
also referred to the earthquake which has 
cost India thousands of lives. I refer to 
these points in order to emphasise tne 
position which I desire to place before 
the House as clearly as possible, because 
it is admitted that India is at the pre- 
sent time passing through this great crisis. 
It is plain that the mind of the 
people of India has been greatly 
unsettled by them, and it seems to 
me, under such circumstances, that 
it would be a wise policy to soothe 
rather than irritate the mind of India by 
repressive legislation. From reports which 
we have received from India, it is quite 
plain—I do not think the noble Lord 
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opposite will deny the truth of the state- 
ment for a moment—that at the present 
time, not only in India, but there is 
+ feeling of uncertainty and alarm 
abroad, and that this feeling of alarm ia 
many quarters is deeply settling down 
into a feeling of absolute despair. The 
people are not only suffering in India 
from appalling calamities, but at the 
same time thev are the victims of an 
unsympathetic policy—and what appears 
to be an unwise policy. At the same 
time, the point I desire to place before 
the House is that whatever the merits or 
the demerits of this particular policy, it 
is a singularly inopportune time to en- 
force it. This raises three specific ques- 
tions, and [ will, as shortly and clearly 
as I can, lay before you the facts relating 
to these three specific points, and the 
grounds on which I think I am justified in 
taking up the position that I do. Sir, 
the first point referred to in the Amend- 
ment is the deportation and the con- 
tinued imprisonment of British Indian 
subjects without trial in India. The case, as 
the House well knows, which has drawn 
general attention is the case of the Natu 
Brothers. There is no doubt about the 
facts of the case. These two men be- 
longed to a family that is highly re 
spected. One of them happens to be a 
first-class Sirdar in Deccan, and he per- 
formed valuable services to the British 
Crown, and has been suitably rewarded 
with grants of land. In July last these 
two men were arrested in their houses, 
and were transported with some violence 
and imprisoned, and they continue in 
prison to-day. No charge of any kin 
was made against them, and no oppor- 
tunity was given them to show that they 
were innocent. Further, their property, 
both real and personal, was confiscated 
by the Government. The first point I 
should like to make in connection with 
this is, who is responsible for this action? 
Fortunately for the House of Commons, 
there is no doubt as to where the re- 
sponsibility lies, for the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for India, in the 
Debate of August last on Indian affairs, 
took upon himself the whole of the 
responsibility of having sanctioned the 
arrest and imprisonment of those two 
men. The next point arising in the case 
is, What are the special reasons given by 
the Government for taking this excep- 
tional method of dealing with these two 
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men! First of all, the first main reason 
given for this singular action on the pari 
of the Government of Bombay—and it 
was given by the noble Lord in August 
last on tiis point—that he did it be- 
cause be believed that the arrest of these 
men and their imprisonment without 
trial, or without an opportunity being 
given them to prove their innocence, 
would be the means of unravelling the 
plot which resulted in the lamentable 
death of Mr. Rand. The second reason 
is that it has been done to secure Her 
Majesty’s dominions from internal com- 
motion. I desire to test these two 
reasons in the light of subsequent events. 
It is said that this was done becauf$e the 
noble Lord believed, from information in 
his possession, that it would lead to the 
unravelling of tne conspiracy which re- 
sulted in the death of Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant Ayerst. What has occurred 
subsequently! In October last a man 
‘ame forward in India and confessed 
openly his guilt of these murders. He 
has been tried and condemned upon his 
own confession to death. Further than 
that, in the course of the trial nothing 
came out which in any way implicated 
these two men in that conspiracy ro 
which I refer. That is my first point. 
The second point which I desire to make 
in connection with this case is that | 
would ask the House to consider the 
position of these two men and their 
action in connection with these opera- 
tions. I wish the House to realise that 
one of these men was himself a Munici- 
pal Commissioner at Poona, and that he 
was asked to volunteer to assist the 
authorities in coving with the plague. 
He did so, but in the course of the efforts 
made to deal with the plague one of these 
men—R. B. Natu—thought it his duty 
to write a letter to Mr. Lamb, the Dis- 
trict Magistrate of Poona, complaining of 
certain irregularities in the method 
adopted of carrying on the work. No 
doubt, many hon. Members have read 
the letters which he wrote, and as my 
hon. Friend the Member for Banffshire 
brought these letters before the notice of 
the noble Lord opposite, he is, no doubt, 
fully aware of the terms expressed and 
the points raised in them. I venture to 
say that no man reading those letters 
would fail to see, so far as the letters ars 
concerned. that they were couched in the 
most moderate and_ sensible 1 
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mention this as an indirect evidence of 
the view which we take on this side of 
the House, that these men were not likely 
to be at the time a source of danger 
to the internal peace of the town of Poona. 
There is only one other point which I 
desire to make in reference to this 
matter, and it is this. It is clear, I 
think, from the fact that the Government 
of India, in acting as it did—in confiscat- 
ing the real and personal property of these 
men ; from the fact that they committed 
an illegality by confiscating not only 
their real property, but their personal 
property also, which property has since 
been returned to them—acted under the 
influence of panic. It seems to me to 
be very strange conduct on the part of 
the Bombay Government as to the mean- 
ing and scope of the section under 
which they acted in connection with this 
matter, that they failed to act within 
its limits, and, to my mind, it is an in- 
direct proof that they acted illegally. 
My next point is, What is the present atti- 
tude of the Government of India towards 
these men? A number of questions were 
asked by the Legislative Council of Bom- 
bay upon the case. The Council asked 
whether the Government could state a 
reason for the arrest of these men, and 
the reply was that they were “reasons 
of State.” They were then asked, “ Will 
they be tried!” and the reply was “ That 
judicial proceedings were not advisable 
under the circumstances.” The next 
question asked was, “ How long were thev 
going to be imprisoned?” and the reply 
was, “That depends on eventualities not 
delivered.” That is the opinion, that is 
the attitude of the Indian Government, 
and that attitude—TI believe I am correct 
in stating—is confirmed by the noble 
Lord opposite. 


*Tnz SECRPTARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): By the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: One of 
the objects of this Amendment is to ask 
the opinion of the Government upon it. 
It is the duty of this House to review the 
action that was taken, and also to ask 
from the noble Lord a full justifica- 
tion of the course which he thought best. 
to take upon that occasion. But, Sir, 
it may be said that, after all, this was 
done under a recognised Act, that it was 
done and carried out under the regula- 
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tions of that Act. What Act? It was 
an Act passed in 1827. It is 70 
years ago since that Act was passed, and 
I venture to say that no one will deny 
the truth of this statement, that it was 
passed to meet a state of circumstances, 
a condition of things, totally different to 
those which obtain in India at the pre- 
sent moment. In 1827 we were in the 
process not of governing but of conquer- 
ing India, and it was essential that the 
Government should have the right to 
seize, under certain conditions, those who 
were suspected of betraying secrets ts 
foreign foes. But who could say that 
such a state of things existed now! To 
say that the circumstances now were 
sufficient to rake up, and put in force, 
that rusty weapon unearthed from the 
dim and distant past, to commit without 
trial, andto obtain the conviction of these 
two men, was absurd. In concluding this 
part of my case I wish to emphasise the 
following point: we do not, in bringing 
forward this Amendment, desire to ‘say 
for one moment that these two men are 
innocent of the charge that has been 
made against them, or that their being 
at large or at liberty is not a danger 
to the internal peace of India. But the 
point I wish to make is that, whether 
this be so or not, these men have no 
right to be imprisoned without being 
formally charged, and without having ar 
opportunity of proving their innocence. 
I now pass for a moment to the second 
point raised in my Amendment, and that 
is the Press prosecutions. There have 
been several, as the House well knows. 
There is one case which has drawn almost 
world-wide attention, and that is the 
case of Mr. Tilak, the Editor of the 
Kesari. That case has been tried iu 
India, and has been submitted before the 
Privy Council in this country, and, so far 
as the judgment passed upon that mau 
is concerned, from a legal point of view, 
the case is closed, finally closed. I was 
very glad, Sir, the other day that there 
was a movement on foot, which is in no 
sense political, for presenting a memorial 
to the Government asking that some re- 
laxation should be made of the sentence 
on Mr. Tilak. This memorial has be2n 
signed, in the first place, by Mr. Max 
Miller, and, I believe, it will be signed 
by many Members of Parliament on both 
sides of the House. I do not intend to 
read the memorial, but I will take two 
or three points out of it to give its 
|tenour to the House. The _ first 
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ground on which a relaxation of a sen- 
tence of this kind is asked, is the follow- 
ing: Firstly, that for many years Mr. 
Tilak has proved himself to be a loval 
subject ; secondly, that he has served his 
country well as a scholar; thirdly, tha 
the man who committed the ghastly 
murders has been sentenced ; fourthly, 
that the majesty of the law has been 
vindicated. Under all the circumstances 
of the case I appeal to the Government 
to relax the sentence which has been 
passed upon him. Speaking for myself, 
I should like to join very heartily in 
expressing the same view. This case 
still operates in the minds of the Indian 
people, and it is regarded as a deliberate 
attempt to frighten the Press of India 
into silence. Now, I do not wish to labour 
this point, but it must be obvious to.ail 
who have thought over the matter at all 
—to all who know anything about the 
internal history of India—that the Press 
has performed a very important part in 
the development of Indian life, and, on 
the whole, a very useful part. The 
freedom of the Press in India, as elsz- 
where, is the bulwark of government. 
It enables the Government to know 
the feelings of the people as to the 
measures they introduce, and _ it 
is the only means’ by which 
the public feeling on Measures can be 
ascertained, and the defects of those Mea- 
sures disclosed. It also purifies a Govern- 
ment by bringing the light of public 
opinion to bear on surbordinate officials. 
However important the Press may be in 
this country and the other countries en- 


*‘joying representative Government, it is 


much more so in India, where the Press 
carries out so far as it can the part played 
by elected members in this country. This 
is not my opinion only, Mr. Speaker, but 
the opinion of many high authorities on 
Indian affairs, and I will, with the per- 
mission of the House, read two extracts 
from men whose judgment will commend 
itself to every Member of this House. 
My first quotation is the opinion of Sir 
Richard Garth, a former Chief Justice of 
Bengal. What does he say about the 
influence of the Press? Writing to the 
Law Magazine and Review, he says— 


“T read Native papers myself, week after 
week, and never see anything there at all ap- 
proaching sedition or even disloyalty or dis- 
respect to English rule. What I do find there, 
and what I rejoice to find, is thoroughly well- 
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deserved censure of the arbitrary conduct of 
many of the Government officials. I am afraid 
this is exactly what Government would wish 
to repress.” 


Then just one more quotation. Sir Wil- 
liam Markley, a former Judge of the Cal- 
cutta High Court. He says— 


“JT should like to add one word on behalf of 
the Native Indixn Press, which is, I think, just 
now getting more abuse than it deserves. L 
have for years read regularly extracts from a 
lurge number of Native newspapers. ‘The criti- 
cisms I have met with are sometimes severe, 
but for the most part respectful. There is 
occasionally strong disapprobation, but very 
rarely disaffection.” 


That being the case, speaking gentrally 
as to the character of the Indian Press, 
both Native and English, it seems to me 
that to pursue this policy of criminal 
prosecution against them can only have 
the effect of stopping the free expression 
of opinions. Grievances unknown, if 
they remain unknown, will remain unre- 
dressed. I do not wish to use any words 
that will be calculated in any way to in- 
crease the difficulties of the Indian Go- 
vernment, and all I will say upon this 
point is this, that if this policy is per- 
sisted in, it is bound to lead to undesir- 
able results. The Press of India is a 
safety valve, and it is unwise and dan- 
gerous to close it, and to deliberately re- 
main ignorant of the real sentiments of 
the people. I will pass on for one 
moment, before I sit down, to the third 
point raised in my Motion. I would like 
to say a word or two in reference to the 
specific alteration made in the law relat- 
ing to sedition in India. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, in July, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition. asked 
the noble Lord the Secretary for India 
a pertinent question. He asked him 
whether, in the event of a change in the 
Press Law of India, an opportunity would 
be given to Parliament of reviewing 
those changes before they were finally 
passed into law. The reply of the noble 
Lord opposite was that the Government 
of India were responsible for law and 
order; that they must in the first in- 
stance initiate Measures, and that those 
Measures could be reviewed by the House 
of Commons. I think the time has now 
come when this House should review the 
action of the Indian Government relating 
to sedition in India. What is proposed 
to be done? In the first place let 
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me put the result broadly. What are 
the broad results of the proposed change ! 
It is not, Sir, intended as a revival of the 
Press Act of Lord Lytton, which gave the 
Indian Government power tu stop parti- 
cular papers, an Act which was almost 
immediately after repealed by the Liberal 
Government. This new Measure is not 
designed for a special regulation of the 
Press—I wish to lay emphasis upon this 
point—but it will have the effect of 
generally modifying the criminal law of 
India in a manner far more fatal to the in- 
terests of the Press than Lord Lytton’s 
Act would have been. What will be the 
result of these proposals if they are finally 
passed? The result of the change will 
be that there will be opened up in India 
an endless vista of prosecutions all over 
the country, by local magistrates, of those 
editors who are suspected of being guilty 
of the vague offence of disaffection to the 
Government. I hope I shall not be weary- 
ing the House, but I should like to state, 
in detail, one or two of the more impor- 
tant changes which are proposed. In the 
first place I think it will be well to 
divide the changes into two classes, those 
relating in the first place to the Penal 
Code, and those relating to the Criminal 
Code, dealing, Mr. Speaker, first with 
the penal changes in the Code. Now, 
there are two changes to which I should 
like to refer. In the first place a very 
salutary explanation which was added 
by Sir Fitzjames Stephen to Section 124a 
of the Penal Code has been expunged and 
another explanation has been inserted. 


giving a new meaning to the 
word “disaffection,” and leaving it in a 
state of dangerous vagueness. The 


second point I would make on this is 
that, according to the proposals of the 
Government, all offences tryable under 
this Section are, in future to be tryable, 
not, as hereto, only by Court of Sessions 
or by the High Court, but by all magis- 
trates of the first class. Anybody who 
knows anything about India knows that 
practically all civilians, after three years’ 
service, become magistrates of the first 
class, and the result will be naturally to 
place the editors of newspapers in India 
under the power and control of the local 
magistrates. I now go on to the changes 
in connection with the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, and T should like to notice 
three points, and three only. In the first 
place, there is the extension of Section 
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109 in the Criminal Procedure Code, 
which gives magistrates a power to de- 
mand security from intending criminals, 
and those who are suspected of dissemin- 
ating seditious matter. In other words, 
it gives the local magistrate the same 
power over the editors of newspapers in 
India, both English and native, as they 
now have in reference to the scum of 
India. The second point is the alarming 
extension of powers of arrest without 
warrant, under the Code, to village 
policemen; and the third point is the 
expedients for curtailing the powers of 
the High Court as a court of appeal— 
and this is a point I desire to direct the 
noble Lord’s attention to. How is this 
power of appeal, in relation to the High 
Court, curtailed! It is curtailed in two 
main directions. In the first place, 
direct transfer of appeal to the High 
Court is prevented. In the second place, 
it withdraws the power of revision now 
held by the High Court under Chapter 
35 of the Code. Now, Sir, anybody who 
seriously considers the view I have out- 
lined must come to the conclusion that 
they are changes of a very important 
character ; that they must affect the 
Press of India in a very direct and a 
very important way. Now what is the 
present position of the case? These im- 
portant changes have been proposed, 
and they have passed through a Select: 
Committee, and from information, and 
from telegrams—I think I saw one tele 
gram in the paper—it is probable that 
they will be finally passed within a few 
days. The 18th, I think, is the date of 
one of the paragraphs I read. The 
noble Lord will, no doubt, give the House 
information on that point, but the point 
which I wish to make, Mr. Speaker, is 
that it is, I think, the duty of the Go- 
vernment of India, when they propose a 
change of this character, which is a re- 
versal of seme of the main principles of 
our rule in India, in the past, to give an 
opportunity to this House to know the 
facts, and to review the position before 
those changes become operative in law. 
Before I sit down I have a further piece 
of evidence to bring before the House in 
reference to the state of feeling in India, 
and it is a feeling expressed by native 
and English newspaper editors in connec- 
tion with these proposed changes. I 
will only refer very briefly to one or two 
extracts. We will take, first of all, the 
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Statesman, of Calcutta, which is edited | which have dominated our rule in the 


by an Englishman. It condemns in the 
strongest terms the proposed extension 0! 
Section 109 of the Criminal Procedure 
Ccde to editors and newspapers. It 
says— 

“Tt would place in the hands of the Execu- 
tive an engine of control over the Press of the 
most formidable description, and one which 
in many cases might be so used as completely 
to stifle free discussion.” 


The Morn'ng Post, also edited by an 
Englishman, says-—- 

“Tf this fantastic, so-called amendment of 
the law of sedition ever comes into force it 
will be practically impossible to conduct a 
newspaper in India on anything approaching 
journalistic lines. We are face to face with 
what, in effect, is a Press Stifling Act, and we 
trust there will be a prompt and universal 
awakening to this very evident fact.” 


There is only one further piece of cvi- 
dence I desire to quote. It is the evi- 
dence of the feeling expressed by the 
Englishman, which is a leading journal 
which was a warm supporter of the Pill 
at first, but has now turned round, and 
is now stronger in its condemnation than 
the other newspapers. It says— 

“The Forward policy persisted in despite of 
every dissuasion, and, culminating in disaster 
and ridicule, exhausted public patience, and 
neither Lord Salisbury nor Lord Elgin can 
afford another blunder, or overlook the cry that 
_Yepressive and unnecessary legislation is being 
countenanced here.” 


It seems to me that I have made it per- 
fectly clear what the opinion of the news- 
paper editors in India is in reference to 
this Bill, and my desire now is to ask 
the House of Commons also to realise 
the state of things, and to express its 
vicws upon it. It seems to me, in con- 
clusion, that the great principle—one of 
the great principles, at all events—upon 
which the Indian Government has 
in the past travelled along the path 
of progress has been abandoned, and the 
effect of this, in my judgment, will be 
undoubtedly to create discontent where 
discontent did not exist before; to pro- 
duce the impression that the principles 





past are no longer to do so; and to make 
it diflicult for the people of India, in the 
face of present facts, to look forward to 
the attainment, upon constitutional lines, 
of those reforms to which the lesson of 
English civilisation and English educa- 
tion has taught them to set their minds. 
I desire to move the Amendment stand- 


ing in my name. 


Sin JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 


leave to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 


‘And we humbly assure Your Majesty that 
this House regards with grave concern the 
policy of internal repression lately adopted by 
the Government of India, and especially the 
deportation and continued imprisonment of 
British Indian subjects without trial, the recent 
series of Press Prosecutions, and the present 
proposals to increase the severity of the Law 
relating to sedition in India.”"—( Mr. Herbert 
Roberts.) 


*TuHe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The hon. Gentleman has 
introduced this subject in an able 
and very temperate speech, and he 
has called the attention of the House 
to a matter which is well worthy 
of their attention. I will endeavour to 
reply in the manner and tone which the 
hon. Gentleman has adopted, and I shall 
endeavour to give some conclusive rea- 
sons for the action which the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of 
Bombay have been compelled to take 
during the last few months. Now, Sir, 
the hon. Gentleman assumes that the 
Government of India has resorted to, and 
developed, a policy of repression and 
coercion. There is really no such in- 
tention. It is very easy for hon. Gentle- 
men here to find fault with a Govern- 
ment—with an authority sitting at the 
other end of the world—in the secure 
atmosphere of the House of Commons ; 
but let the Gentlemen who find fault 
with the Bombay Government transplant 
themselves to Bombay. I think that one 
[ Vinth Day. 
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of the best descriptions of India ever 
given was that given by Sir John Mal- 
colm, who, after having been congratulated 
upon the quiet state of the country, re- 
plied—* Yes, India is quiet; as quiet as 
gunpowder.” Any 


hon. yentleman 


who has had any acquaintance with 
India knows perfectly well that 
there is stored up in that  coun- 


try a great deal of explosive material in 
the shape of racial hatred and religious 
animosity, which, at any moment, may 
explode, and it is, therefore, essential 
that the Government of the country 
should have behind it, for the purpose of 
dealing promptly with such emergencies 
some exceptional powers ; though it is, of 
course, absolutely necessary that these 
exceptional powers should be used with 
the utmost caution, and only under very 
exceptional circumstances. Now, Sir, 
what had the Government of Bombay t 
deal with! They had to deal with th 
plague, which is not yet stamped out. 
The hon. Gentleman, I think, will admit 
that IT am not exaggerating at all if I 
say that, if the regulations of the Bom- 
bay Government for dealing with the 
plague were rendered ineffective either 
by local feeling or by organised disaffec- 
tion, and if, in consequence, the plague 
got the upper hand of the authorities, 
that that would cause more devastation 
and life than 
vasion of a hostile army. 


the in- 
Therefore the 


more loss of 
Government have a clear and paramvuunt 
work to perform, and if clear and indis- 
deal with? They had to deal with the 
authorities that certain persons, whether 
in high or low stations, are traitors and 
obstructing the efforts made to combat 
and stamp out the plague, the Govern- 
ment are bound to act and deal with such 
persons accordingly, who are practically 
carrying on a war against this great 
Empire. It is in the interests of the 
that the Government 
promptly. 


India 
should act 


peace of 
Supposing in 
time of war it was proved that there was 
a traitor in the camp, would anybody 
The Secretary of State for India. 
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hesitate for a moment about curtailing 
his liberty of speech or action? The 
Bombay Government, in the campaign 
against the plague, were just in that 
position, for they had clear and indisput- 
able evidence brought before them that 
as regards these outrages, the first 
as regards these outrages. The first 
point I come to, dealt with by the hon. 
Member, was the imprisonment of the 
Brothers Natu. Now, for some time 
past, as all acquainted with the country 
know, there has been a great deal of dis- 
turbance in connection with the action 


of the Government in the Deccan. 
There have been attempts to organ- 
ise opposition, the movement has 


obviously been seditious in its character, 
and in almost every case this movement 
could be traced back, not only to Poona, 
but finally to a very limited section of 
persons in that town. Now, Sir, so long 
as the Indian or Bombay Government 
had to deal with an ordinary state of 
affairs it was not necessary for the autho 
rities to take special notice of what un- 
questionably has now proved to be 4 
small, but well organised, conspiracy in 
Poona. But when the Government had 
to deal with the plague the situation 
assumed a different aspect. The hon. 
Gentleman assumes that the Brothers 
Natu were of great assistance to the 


Bombay Government, and I noticed 
that that assumption was acquiesced 
in by certain Gentlemen opposite ; 


but that is not the opinion of the au- 
thorities. The Brothers Natu, in the 
opinion of the authorities, did every- 
thing in their power to stir up unrest 
and to work against the regula- 
tions, the enforcement of which alone 
could save the people from the plague. 
After the murder of Mr. Rand and Lieu- 
tenant Ayerst, a more close inquiry was 
made into the circumstances, and a num- 
ber of facts were brought to the notice 
of the Government concerning a very 
serious plot. At that time it was doubted 
whether Mr. Rand’s murder was the re 
sult of organised opposition to the Go- 
vernment, but there is no doubt now of 
If there 
was an idea among the Native popula- 
tion that, under the British regulations 


the existence of a serious plot. 
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their women would be subjected to any 
indignity a storm would have arisen 
which would have made it hopeless to 
apply the regulations. Therefore, in 
erder to inspire confidence, the first 
essential was to secure and_ take 
out, if possible, a sufficient number 
of trained nurses and doctors to ac- 
company the search parties; and, after 
some difficulty, a sufficient number of 
professional nurses were secured, who 
gave up their positions here to run the 
risks of fighting the plague. We had 
considerable difficulty in getting them, 
but we were eventually successful, and 
they came. One of those nurses made 2 
deposition, in which she said she had re- 
ceived a letter, signed by one of the 
brothers, pointing out that it would be 
to her detriment, if she joined and 
worked with a search party. She, how- 
ever, served with the search parties, and 
the result was she lost the whole of her 
private practice. One of the difficulties 
which the Indian Government had 
to meet was the difficulty of coping with 
influences of this malign character, while 
it had no law at its disposal to prevent 
intimidation of the description. Now, I 


come to a more serious instance. 
The House will recollect last year, 
after attention was called to the 


murder of Mr. Rand, that a number of 
documents were circulated, bringing a 
charge of a very serious nature against 
the troops who formed the search 
parties. Those statements were all 
proved to be false. We telegraphed at 
once to the Bombay Government, and 
we received a complete repudiation of 
the statements from Lord Sandhurst, the 
Governor of Bombay. A gentleman named 
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suggestions as true, there would have 
been started a commotion throughout the 
province that it would have been ditticult 
to repress. Well, now, I say, if you find 
these tricks played—I do not care who 
the men are—the Government are within 
their right to prevent those responsible 
for them being at large. In dealing with 
a crisis like that of the plague, there is 
no alternative, and the Government very 
reluctantly came to the conclusion to 
exercise their powers. Lord Sandhurst 
was ready to bear the responsibility for 
having taken the initiative. The 
Viceroy took immense care in looking 
into this question, and sent that most 
practised civilian of his Council,, Sir 
James Woodburn, to Bombay, to investi- 
gate it; and it was eventuaily considered 
necessary to arrest these two men—an 
action which had my full approval. Now, 
as regards the two gentlemen themselves, 
although they are under detention, it is 
of a light character ; they are allowed to 
eat what they like. I believe I heard of 
one of them taking bicycling exercise ; 
but so long as the plague remains, it will 
not be safe to allow them to be at large. 
Now, with regard to the other two points, 
in which the action of the Government is 
stated to be unjust, I will deal first with 
the trial of certain gentlemen connected 
with the Press. I do not understand that 
anybody will contend that, because a 
gentleman is connected with the Press 
he is not amenable to the law; or that 
if he incites people to commit murder, he 








is not to be tried. Mr. Tilak, in his arti- 
cles clearly incited assassination. We are 
extremely sorry that a man of his station 
in life and position should be in prison, 
but this was not his first conviction, as I 


Professor Ghokalee made a statement in| understand, on a charge of a criminal 


this country to the effect that a woman] libel of a very serious character. 


He has 


had been violated by the soldiers engaged | been sentenced by the Court of Law, and 
in the search parties, but on his return | T am not prepared to interfere with the 


to India, after communicating with his | 


friends in the Bombay Presidency, he 
inost unequivocally withdrew his state- 
ment, and said it was false. While this 
report was being spread in this country, 
the Bombay Government reported that 
one of the brothers Natu had attempted 
in a most assiduous way to induce the 
police to declare that a woman who had 
really died from disease had been violated 
hy a British soldier, and had died in con- 
sequence. If the Natus, as a whole, had 
not remained loyal, and accepted these 


discretion of the Government of Bombay, 
and suggest to them that his term of 
imprisonment shall terminate. With re 
gard to the proposed alterations in the 
pel successive Secretaries of State and 
| years past have 
* particular clause, 


Viceroys for 18 
admitted that the 
relating to sedition, should be re- 
modelled. In the recent case of the 
trial of Tilak, the interpretations put 
upon it by the judge who tried the case 
were confirmed by the Bombay Higb 
Court, and assented to, and confirmed by 


[Ninth Day. 
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the Privy Council. All that has been 
done is to put in plain and unauw- 
biguous language the interpretation 
to 124A of the old code. 
The only other alterations are certain 
changes proposed in the Criminal Pro- 
yedure Bill, which is an amending and 
consolidating Bill of 500 or 600 clauses, 
and in which a power is given to magis- 
trates to deal with sedition-inongers and 
blackmailers, which is very much wanted 
ym India. In these cases, however, there is 
the safeguard of an appeal to the Court 


Section 


above, and the consent of the Local 
Government must be obtained before 
the clause is put into operation. 
Although the hon. Member has 


quoted the opinions of certain news- 
papers in regard to this, I do not believe 
that the great mass of native gentlemen, 
or of educated opinion, is opposed to the 
measure. On the contrary, Mahomedans 
of Calcutta, who represent Mahomedism 


in its best form, approve of what 
has been done, and I know from 
conversations with distinguished men 
who have come over’ from India 
that strong opinions are entertained 
on the attitude of the native Press, 


an attitude which native gentlemen look 
on with the utmost regret, because they 
say that what is called here the tolerance 
of the Indian Government in regard to 
seditious writings interpreted by 
natives there act of approval. 
I can assure hon. Gentlemen that 
we have not the slightest intention 
or wish to silence the Indian Press. If 
hon. Gentlemen had to read—as it is part 
of my duty to read—translations from 
the vernacular Press, they would see 
there is the utmost freedom in censuring 
anything English. What I believe is 
wanted in India is not so much restraint 


is 
an 


as 


as guidance.» I believe that these 
alterations of the law will be m 
every sense beneficial, and I can 


guarantee that as long as I have anything 
to do with it, the law shall be adminis- 
tered with the utmost leniency. The Bills 
are now under the consideration of the 
Indian Legislative Council, who have cer- 
tain duties to perform, and I think it is 
inadvisable now to discuss the details of 
the Measures, because it is obvious that 
the effect of such discussion must be to 
influence, and perhaps prejudice those 
who have to perform an impartial duty 
as Members of the Indian Legislatur*. 
The Secretary of State for India. 
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After they have forwarded their opinions 
to the Secretary of State with whom rests 
ultimately the responsibility of allowing 
or disallowing the changes in the law, 
the documents shall, if anybody wishes, 
be made public, and that would 
constitute a proper and legitimate oppor- 
tunity for discussing the subject. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): Will 
the noble Lord do that before giving his 
assent to the passing of the Bill? 


*Tirze SECRETARY or STATE ror 


INDIA: That would be transferring 
t» the House of Commons a_ re- 
sponsibility that now rests upon the 


Secretary of State, and I do not think 
that that would be right. I think I have 
fully answered the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, I assure him I am in entire 
sympathy with the sentiments he has ex- 
pressed as regards the crisis through 
which India is passing, and I do hope we 
are now approaching an epoch of com- 
parative quiet and prosperity. The Bom- 
bay Government have shown great cour- 
age in facing the responsibility which 
rests upon them. Their duty has been 
to devote all their energies to the extir- 
pation of a horrible disease, and so long 
as the House know they honestly and 
courageously perform that duty and 
utilise the means at their disposal with 
propriety and caution it will not be 
disposed to censure that Government. 


Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, S.): I have 
come to the conclusion that the term 
“corrupt,” which we apply to the British 
Government in Ireland, is equally appli- 
cable, on the noble Lord’s own showing, 
to the British Government in India. 
Let us take the case of the 
Brothers Natu. They have already been 
subjected to six months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment, and have been deported 
without the slightest shadow of justifi- 
cation or excuse. There is no Jaw on the 
matter at all. When was it that these 
brothers became so objectionable to the 
Government? Is the noble Lord aware 
that in March the elder Natu’ was 
solicited by the Bombay Government to 
become a member of the Committee at 
Poona! I have here an Indian paper 
which taunts the Government with im- 
prisoning these men, and with not having 
lthe courage to brine them to trial even 


| ° ° as bd 
|by their own independent tribunal. It 
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says the general belief in India that the 
brothers were arrested and deported in 
order that they might not be able to 
publish information as io the measures 
actually adopted tv stamp out the plague. 
The noble Lord knows how hon. Friends 
and myself, day after day, asked him 
questions last Session with reference to 
the plague regulations, and reference to 
the doings of British soldiers, and how 
he avoided them and gave us the least 
possible information consistently with 
Parliamentary courtesy. I never heard 
until now any authoritative statement as 
to the Natu’s doings. I gather he is re- 
ported to have told something to a 
soldier in a temper, who passed the in- 
formation on to somebody else, and then 
there comes something not good enough 
for Ireland—the evidence of a nurse 
whose name even is not mentioned. Thus, 
on evidence which was mere tittle-tattle, 
two respectable gentlemen of consider- 
able means have this horrible and 
abominable outrage perpetrated upon 
them. Let us consider what this outrage 
is. These men have not only been im- 
prisoned, but their realty and personal 
property has been seized, and some lakhs 
of rupees belonging to them have gone 
into the coffers of the Government. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: No. 
Mr. MACNEILIL-: Then I suppose 


they have been given back in view of this 
discussion, for they have been there six 
months at least. Let how this 
thing works. In India, in the ownership 
of property there is a considerable com- 
munity of interests; there is generally a 
large partnership, and in this particular 
case these brothers were only partners, or 
co-owners with a third person, who has 
been left a beggar, and has not a single 
farthing. The whole of the partnership 
stock has been taken by the Govern- 
ment, and I should like to know how 
that is to be justified. We have no 
more right to it than I have to the watch 
in the noble Lord’s pocket. We hear a 
good deal now about the exercise of 
leniency and the granting of every kind 
of indulgence: will the House believe 
that both these men were refused legal 
assistance, and have not been allowed, 
since July last, to communicate with 
their own legal man? These things can- 
not be denied. Then, again, as to the 


us see 
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out of 
was 


allowances made to these men 
their own money: the elder man 
only allowed about £15 per month, and 
the younger man about £12. They are 
well-known high-class Brahmins. ‘They 
were not permitted to have a cook to 
prepare their food ; probably the idea of 
the authorities was to make them lose 
caste. It was not until the prisoners 
prepared their own food that they gave 
way, and the services of a cook were 
allowed. We hear much of constitu- 
tional liberty, and of the benefits the 
English say they confer on India; this 
is a pretty specimen of constitutional 
rights and liberties, for men to be taken 
from home without a moment’s warning, 
put into a dungeon, and kept there a long 
time. Even now the noble Lord does not 
inake the slightest pretence of saying 
there is even a remote possibility of their 
being liberated. I do not know of any- 
thing approaching this procedure in any 
English Colony, or, indeed, in any coun- 
try. I do not think such a thing was 
done in this country even in the time of 
the Stuarts. Reasons of State have been 
given by the noble Lord; but what he 
thinks is good enough to convince the 
liouse of Commons that these men ought 
not to have their liberty, would not 
secure a conviction before the commonest 
of common juries in this country, or even 
in Ireland, where justice is dependent on 
the Government, and where the 
administrators of it do the'r work 
with their eyes on the Treasury Bench. 
I say distinctly that the prosecution of 
Tilak was initiated, in the first instance, 
by the Government at home. 

*THe SECRETARY STATE ror 
INDIA: That The prosecu- 
tion was instituted by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. MACNEILL: This is a matter 
upon which I shall show the noble Lord 
something. His recollection is as hazy 
upon this as it was a few evenings back 
upon the Indian Loan Question. Let 
us consider how these things go, because 
dates are essential in matters of this 
kind. The articles upon which Tilak 
was arrested, and upon which this prose- 
cution was instituted, and upon which he 
was sentenced 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment the 15th September 
last, appeared in Tilak’s paper on the 
15th June. After the articles had 

[Vinth Day. 
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appeared, so far from Tilak being prose- 
cuted by the Bombay Government, he 
was elected a member of the Legislative 
Council at Bombay, and Lord Sandhurst 
did not veto his nomination. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I say here that the hon. Mem- 
ber is not right. The prosecution was 
initiated by the Bombay Government. 


Mr. MACNEILL: T shall make no in. 
ferences. I shall state facts, and I shall 
leave the House to inferences. 
Again, I say, the dates are all-important 
and vital reference to this matter. 
On 15th July, 1897, when the mails came 
from India, and when there should have 
been a full report of this speech and 
article upon which Tilak was arrested, 
questions were put to the noble Lord 
by the Member for Bethnal Green in 
reference to the Poonah outrages, and 
among them the following— 


draw 


in 


“ Whether he is aware that Gungadhur Tilak, 
the editor of the Mahratta and Kesari news- 
papers, presided at the celebration, and made 
a speech, in which he counselled the murder 
of Europeans, and that the malachchas (that is 
the British) had no charter from God to rule 
India. Lord G. Hamitron : I am aware that an 
annual festival has recently been established in 
commemoration of Shivajee. I have seen a 
newspaper report of certain speeches made at 
the festival, which took place last month, and 
it supports the description given in the second 
and third paragraphs of the Question. The 
question as to the connection between public 
incitements to violence and crime is occupying 
the attention both of the Government of India 
and of the Government of Bombay, but 1 am 
not prepared at present to make any state- 
ment on the subject.” 


But he had condemned Tilak’s articles 
from that Table himself, as calculated to 
incite to disturbance, and before Tilak 
was arrested, or before there was any 
chance of his being arrested. A month 
afterwards, in answer to a “ put-up” 
question by one of his own friends, he 
condemned Tilak from that Table. I am 
sure the noble Lord will not take it that 
I am deliberately contradicting his words, 
but my recollection is very clear upon 
this matter. When I asked some ques- 
tions in reference to these prosecutions 
myself, an hon. Member asked a separate 
question, whether these things were done 
“on the advice of the Indian Govern- 
ment,” and the noble Lord said “ Yes,” 
amid the loud cheers of his own sup- 


Mr. MacNeill. 
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porters. On 26th July the Natus were 
arrested, and. on the following day Tilak, 
whom the noble Lord had _ prejudged 
from that Table. Tilak was tried on 15th 
September, and after a four days’ trial 
was sentenced to what the judge called 
eighteen months’ “rigorous imprison- 
ment.” It is supposed that the jury, 
such as it was, was unanimously in 
Tilak’s favour. No. All the English 
jurors pronounced him guilty, but all the 
native jurors not guilty. Then we come 
to the charge by the judge, and I say 
that that charge was the most extra- 
ordinary and unnatural that any judge 
could deliver upon these matters. Judges 
in India are not independent ; they are 
removable, like the magistrates in Ire- 
land. I shall speak very briefly in 
reference to the Press laws. The noble 
Lord stated that he had read, day after 
day, the comments of the native Press 
of India in reference to this matter, but 
he scarcely seemed to realise what a con- 
demnation of his Government they were. 
I endorse, in the House of Commons, 
Tilak’s expression, that England had no 
charter from God Almighty to rule 
India; I endorse that with all my heart 
and soul. Now, changes are being made 
in the Press laws in India, with which 
we in Ireland are perfectly familiar. 
Ireland is governed at present by 
the force of the bayonet, and _ the 
English system, all over the world, 
is that when she is_ able she 
destroys the weak, but she crouches 
before the — strong. With regard 
to the provision about “want of affec- 
tion towards the British Government,” 
I wonder how many of the Indian people, 
whom you have starved, and whom this 
Government has plundered, are ac- 
quainted with that affection. I do not 
think the word should be applied to your 
rule in India. It is only proper that the 
statements which have been made with 
regard to the blessing to India of Govern- 
ment by the British Parliament should 
be refuted upon this floor, and that the 
natives who are so scourged by British ad- 
ministration should know that they have 
friends here who sympatmise with them. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: I had not 
intended to take part in this Debate, 
and I should be extremely reluctant to 
say anything which will add, in the slight- 
est degree, to the very heavy anxiety and 
responsibility which must have weighed 
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down the Secretary of State for India 
during the last 12 months; and I 
certainly do not intend to follow the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the discussion of 
the general merits of British rule in 


India. Of British rule in India I 
have always been a_ hearty  ad- 
mirer, and I believe it has conferred 
inestimable benefits on that country. 


When the hon. Member denounces British 
rule in Indi:, I would like to ask him 
what remedy he would substitute—what 
kind of rule he would substitute—if 
British rule were taken away? I have, for 
many years myself been connected with 
the Press of India, and I think it would 
be unworthy of me if, when a question 
of this sort is brought up, I did not 
express my own opinion upon it. The 
noble Lord has said that they want 
exceptional powers in India. My own 
opinion is that we have exceptional 
powers enough in India already. You 
must remember that there is no kind of 
representative Government in India. The 
Press is the only outlet by which any 
kind of public opinion can find expres- 
sion. As a general rule, I do not believe 
that that Press is extremely violent or 
unfair in the comments it makes on the 
Government of the country. Of course, 
however, extravagant things are said 
from time to time; but the native Press 
is an immature Press, directed often by 
men of small means,’‘and often of small 
intelligence, and may do vicious things 
from time to time; but the Government 
possesses ample power for dealing with 
offences that kind. Is it not the fact 
that the sentences lately passed on 
offenders connected with the Press have 
been sufficiently severe in themselves to 
punish any offences that have been com- 
mitted, and to frighten others from a 
repetition of those offences? I think 
some of those sentences have been so 
severe that thev have shocked public 
opinion in this country; yet we are now 
going to have repressive legislation again 
directed against Indian newspapers. Lord 
Lytton tried a _ similar experiment, 
though not of so severe a kind as is 
now intended. It was, as the noble Lord 
explained to-night, an experiment only 
to give a guiding influence, to lead the 
native newspapers into a right direction ; 
but that law broke down, because news- 
papers which were directed into the pro- 


per course, which were not alloved to 
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express their own opinions, became tho- 
roughly worthless. The only object of 
the existence of a newspaper is to ex- 
press free opinion, and naturally that law 
of Lord Lytton fell into great contempt, 
and was discontinued with the general 
assent of the whole community. But 
now, what is intended is a very different 
matter indeed. We are going to make 
the law much more repressive than it is 
at the present moment; we are going 
to crystallise into law the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Justice Strachey as to the 
meaning of a clause in the public code. 
That Judge said 


“You must not only obey the laws of the 
country, but you must also be well affected’ to- 
wards the Government, and affectionate in 
your disposition.” 


Well, I think a wise Government ought 
to be satisfied with commanding the 
obedience of hundreds of millions of 
people without trying to control their 
secret thoughts. What would be thought 
by many of us in this country if we were 
compelled to be affectionate towards those 
in authority? We look up with rever- 
ence in this House to gentlemen sitting 
upon the two Front Benches. It was 
an ideal of Plato that there was some 
degree of perfection in the government of 
a State when all the people were inspired 
by feelings of affection for their rulers. 
I have always thought that Plato must 
have had some premonition of the two 
Front Benches of the British House of 
Commons. But, supposing right hon. 
Gentlemen on the two Front Benches 
were not to rest satisfied with making 
their followers go into the Lobbies at the 
crack of the Party whip, but were also 
to tell hon. Members that they were not 
to express their own views in the House, 
or out of it, then hon. Gentlemen 
would very soon feel that their 
presence in the House was not of much 
use, either to the public or to themselves. 
I believe we are going to have, if this law 
is passed, a suppression of all kinds of 
free expression of opinion in India. Does 
the Government imagine for a moment 
that by muzzling the Press they can put 
down disaffection? Why, India is one 
great whispering gallery, in which every- 
thing is communicated from mouth to 
mouth with the utmost celerity! Do you 
think you would repress public opinion 
by muzzling the newspapers? You would 
[Vinth Day. 
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have to abolish their Universities, stop 
the running of their trains, cut the tele- 
graph wires, and prevent people commu 
nicating their opinions to one another in 
languages of which you are yourselves 
utterly ignorant. The task is an impos- 
sible one. Let the Government have a 
little more courage, a little more belief 
in the power and resources of the Eng- 
lish people to put down any disaffection 
that may arise. Do not let us have this 
legislation in a panic, this attempt to 
repress public opinion by means which 
will never avail in any country. You 
can govern India by your justice and 
your generosity, and, in case of need, by 
force of arms, but you will never govern 
it by preventing the free expression of 
opinion among that great community. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): The noble Lord commenced his 
speech by asking our sympathy for the 
Government of Bombay. Now, to that 
appeal I think we should all respond ; 
but when the noble Lord emphasises the 
circumstances of difficulty and of danger 
in which the Government of Bombay is 
involved, it is only fair, I think, and 
reasonable to point out, upon the other 
side, that all history shows that it is 
precisely such circumstances of difficulty 
and danger which are likely to carry the 
Government from a panic into action 
which, having the object of escaping 
danger, often leads to a position much 
more dangerous. I was not at all im- 
pressed by the grounds which the noble 
Lord gave the House for the action which 
the Government has taken with regard to 
the Natus; and if that is all he has to 
say in the way of information, I cannot 
but think it Would have been better if 
he had remained silent altogether about 
those grounds. Those grounds which the 
noble Lord has given us are only two, but 
I assume that we may do the noble Lord 
justice to assume that he has given us 
the strongest grounds he could. What 
are the two grounds? They are these: 
First, a statement made after the arrest 
of the Natus by a woman, wnose name 
was not given ; and, secondly, evidence— 
it is hardly to be dignified with the name 
of evidence—a story which I think every 
Mr. Maclean. 
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Member of this House heard with suspi- 
cion, about the dead body of a woman 
being found, and that the Natus had 
endeavoured to swear that she had com- 
mitted suicide. I can only repeat that 
it would have been better if those were 
the only grounds. I would like to say a 
word or two with regard to the proposed 
changes in the law of sedition. My first 
complaint is that this legislation is being 
hurried through the Legislative Council 
with indecent haste, and in face of the 
protests of the most distinguished of the 
native members. While I am upon this 
point, I say that the noble Lord—no 
doubt unconsciously—has made a state- 
ment which is certainly misleading. He 
has given the House to understand that 
these proposals had been before India 
since last October, but, as a matter of fact, 
so far as the two most obnoxious of the 
proposals are concerned—in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of the natives of India 
—they were not in the provisional draft 
at all, and have only been heard of since 
the middle of December. It was not until 
the 21st September that Mr. Chalmers 
spoke in the Legislative Council, but no- 
body in India, nor, I believe, in England, 
knew anything about the proposals. I 
think it would only have been gracious to 
make some response to two very earnest 
appeals which were made in the Legisla- 
tive Council by two very distinguished 
native gentlemen. Now, the noble Lord 
has repeated to-night what Mr. Chalmers 
said in the Legislative Council, that these 
changes only reproduced in India the 
law of sedition as it exists in England. 
To that statement I respectfully give an 
absolute denial, and I am glad that the 
Leader of the English bar is in his place 
on the opposite side of the House. I can 
hardly think that the learned Attorney 
General will contend for a moment that 
the new 124 (a) Section is really equiva- 
lent to, or reproduces, the law of England 
with regard to sedition. It is idle to set 
out what Lord Kenyon said more than 
100 years ago, and to pretend that that 
represents the present English law as to 
sedition. You must refer to much more 
recent judicial deliverances in order to 
ascertain what the law is; and I say 
fearlessly that the charges of judges in 
modern times show that at this time of 
day the gist of sedition is, an inten- 
tion to incite to public disturbance or to 
resist the authority of the Government. 
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Well, now,. what are you going to do in 
India? You are going to give power to 
decide these questions of sedition to a 


Magistrate in the first instance. To 
many minds, to impartial men both 
in England and in India, that is 


most objectionable, and the opinions 
of some of the highest euthorities 
in India have been produced against 
a union of administrative and judicial 
functions in the same person. Yet you 
are now proposing a most odious exten- 
sion of that system. You are proposing 
to give to the very officer whose poligy 
has been criticised, and, it may be, with 
perfect propriety, somewhat severely 
accused, power to be the judge in his 
own case. The learned Attorney Generil 
said, across the floor a few moments ago, 
that there was to be an appeal. Yes, 
Sir, and I am glad to accept that state- 
ment that there is to be an appeal; but 
it is not an appeal to a jury, but to 
another judge, or to another set of 
judges; and even in the Court of Appeal 
you will still leave the defendant to bear 
the harassment, and the expense, and 
the trouble to which he has been sub- 
jected by the original prosecution. Then, 
Sir, there is one other item of change 
in the code of criminal procedure 
to which I should like to refer; and it 
is that power is taken to bind over 
editors to give security for their good 
behavious for 12+ months. New, 1 
believe, so far as my reading of the 
opinions of the Natives is concerned, that 
this has been the cause probably of more 
mistakes and alarm than any other of 
‘the new regulations of Section 109. I 
will just read the side-note of that Sec- 
tion, because I think it is very signifi- 
cant, and may really save us from 
further comment upon its character. 
The side-note to the Section of the Code 
is as follows: “Security for good be 
haviour from vagrants and suspected 
persons.” And you are actually going 
to bring editors and journalists in India 
under that Section which has, hereto 
fore, been applied, I believe, only to the 
lowest of the criminal classes, and 
for which there is a very odious pre- 
cedent in the oppressive use which was 
made of the Act of Edward the Third in 
the coercive period of Trish history. And, 
Sir, IT am not at all reassured by the 
observation which Mr. Chalmers, who, I 
think, is the legal member, made when 
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he introduced this provision. I would 
ask the learned Attorney General to 
be good enough to listen to these two or 
three lines of what Mr. Chalmers said 
when he introduced it. He said t!.at in 
most cases in which a prosecution would 
be required it would be sufficient to give 
them—that is, the editors—an effective 
warning to discontinue their illegal prac- 
tices; and he added: “And we think 
that the machinery we have devised will 
operate as an effective warning.” Yes, 
Sir, I dare say it will operate as an effec- 
tive warning, but in what position will 
it place the Press in India? You will 
have this right of prosecution perpetually 
hanging over them, and you will have 
what has hitherto been a free Press, a 
shackled Press in India, with the editors 
having before their eyes the fear of these 
binding and oppressive sections being 
enforced for any line which they may 
take. Of course, the noble Lord may 
give his sanction to this Measure, as was 
done to the Vernacular Press Act of 
India. It was, indeed, different in the 
letter from this Measure, but this 
Measure, I believe, in its spirit, and 
in its effect, will produce consequences 
very similar to those of the Vernacular 
Press Act. And for this reason: The 
English journalists are, I should say, 
almost exclusively in the Presidency 
towns, where they will be able to be 
tried by a jury; but the Native Press- 
men are scattered all over India, and in 
parts of the country where they will not 
have the privilege of trial by jury, and 
where, therefore, they will be almost 
absolutely at the disposal of the very 
men whose policy they may have been 
criticising. Sir, the noble Lord may pass 
this Act, but when the noble Lord has 
done so I think it will be the duty of 
his successors to repeal this Measure 
‘xactly as the Liberal Government in 
1881 or 1882 repealed the Vernacular 
Press Act of India. 

Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): I have 
listened with the greatest possible asto- 
nishment to the statements of the noble 
Lord regarding the reasons which the 
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Government of India had for deporting 
and imprisoning the brothers Natus, be- 
cause I took part in the Debate which 
we had last August on the question, and 
[Vinth Day. 
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we then heard a part of the case. Since 
that statement was made a great deal 
has occurred. The noble Lord told us, in 
August last year, that there was a con- 
spiracy in India, in Poona, and that the 
result was that two persons had been 
murdered, but that now that they had 
been able to put two men in prison, they 
would be able to unravel the plot of the 
conspiracy which had been brought about. 
Since then, the murderers have been cap- 
tured, and one of them has confessed, and 
both of them have been tried and sen- 
tenced. But now nothing has been said 
about the men whom the noble Lord told 
this House he believed were the insti- 
gators and the leaders of the plot—the 
men who found the money, and whom it 
was necessary to remove and to take 
possession of their property. His tone 
to-day is entirely different from his tone 
six or seven months ago, when we last 
discussed this question, Let us see how 
we stand. In the first place, the noble 
Lord has been silent. My hon. Friend 
below me on these Benches pointed out 
the illegal action of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, but the noble Lord did not utter 
a word regarding it, or the letter he 
wrote lately to my hon. Friend the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Banffshire (Sir 
W. Wedderburn), and which appears in 
to-day’s papers, admitting that the 
Government, having done illegal things, 
had handed back the property which they 
had illegally taken away. He has not 
apologised for the act of the Government 
—he has not regretted the illegal action 
of the Bombay Government in reference 
to the matter. Not a single word has 
been said by the noble Lord; and here 
we are in this position. I ask him if he 
does not admit that the Bombay Govern- 
ment acted illegglly? I hope the Attor- 
ney General, if he speaks, will take a dif- 
ferent course altogether, and give us fur- 
ther information, because it seems to me 
that the whole course of the Bombay 
Government has been entirely illegal 
under various Statutes, as well as under 
the original Act. You have got to apply 
these Statutes under three conditions. 
What are they? I do not know whether 
the Attorney-General has got the Statute, 
but IT have it here. There is first pre- 
scribed anything affecting the due main- 
tenance of any alliance formed by the 
Dr. Clark. 
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British Government with foreign Powers. 
But the Natus were not intriguing with 
Russia. No charge of that kind has been 
made, and whatever charge is made can- 
not apply to the first heading. The 
second apples to the preservation of 
tranquillity in the territories of the noble 
Princes entitled to our protection; but 
the brothers had never so intrigued, ane 
they never have been brought under thet 
section. Then the last section relates to 
the security of the British dominions 
from foreign hostility and from internal 
commotion; but the Attorney General 
will not say there has been any danger 
from internal commotion in what they 
have done. The fact is, that one of them 
was one of the Poona Commissioners, and 
went round to see how the regulations 
as to checking the plague were conducted. 
I have very much sympathy with those 
who took this course in Poona. I know 
how stupid the Indian people are in mat- 
ters of this kind, in regard to measures 
necessary for stopping these painful 
diseases. Because of their ignorance and 
superstition, so much work was thrown 
upon the Bombay Government that I 
have every sympathy with that Govern- 
ment in their efforts to check this ter- 
rible plague. If it could have been 
shown that either of the brothers Natus 
attempted to prevent the carrying out of 
these necessary measures of sanitary pre- 
caution, then I should have been glad to 
have seen a severe punishment inflicted ; 
but what are the facts? There may have 
been a good deal of lying, for we know 
what Party spirit is, and we see now in 
France, in reference to the Dreyfus case, 
men, many of them of high position, are 
making statements to show, at least, that 
one or another must have a very bad 
memory. There was the true solution 
for these charges. _Many cases brought 
against the Sirdar may be inaccurate, 
but I know of one case. I saw a letter 
ian the Bombay Guardian, which men- 
tioned an Indian woman, as_ intelli- 
gent a lady as you could meet in 
any part of the world, and a phil- 
anthropist, carrying on the — splendid 
work of female education in India. In 
this instance, a girl was missing, and 
This 
lady went to the hospital, and was told 


that the girl had died, but by-and-by she 
| 


did not come back to her home. 
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found that the girl had been seduced, and 
became a prostitute, and was then taken 
into a bazaar. The lady then went in 
to look after the girl. This is a cas: 
upon the evidence of a lady who is 
respected by all who know her, and the 
Bombay Guardian has never denied those 
facts, but tried to extenuate them. Here 
are two inen who have been taken from 
their homes, on the ground that thev 
are causing a riot, but there is no evi- 
dence at all to that effect. As far as 
I can see, no evidence has been brought 
forward by the Bombay Government, not 
the noble Lord to-day, in support of 
these arrests. Then there is the case of 
some Indians who subscribed to a gym- 
rasium. Is a gymnasium an illegal 
association? Directly after the arrest, a 
nurse made an affidavit that her prac- 
tice had been lost through this arrest. 
She had a very fair practice, and was 
doing very well. Lastly, we have the 
story of the police insinuating that cer- 
tain girls had been violated. These are 
the facts put forward by the noble Lord 
as a reason why the Indian Govern- 
ment have deported these men under thw 
Act. The authorities arbitrarily took these 
people away, but by-and-by they had io 
reconsider what they had done, and 
take legal advice, but they could aot 
make restitution for wrong done. I «o 
not say as to the two brothers that they 
should do so, but I think they should 
have done so to their family, which has 
been put to very great inconvenience 
indeed. Now, you have taken these two 
men under the Act. This Act is really 
a police measure. It is an Act, under 
which princes can be deported, and their 
land taken possession of. You have used 
this Act for merely police purposes. I 
hope to hear something more from the 
noble Lord, but that is the case as it 
stands, and I think that if this House 
were a Court of Appeal, and if you go, as 
it were, to the Court of Appeal, I think 
you would find that you have no right 
to condemn, unless proper evidence has 
As the noble Lord tells us, 
this Measure is a new policy, because 
there had been a period of fanaticism in 
India. 
ment is responsible for it; it is a neces- 
My Friend 
the Member for Cardiff, representing 


been given. 


If that is so, I say the Govern- 


sary result of your policy. 
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Indian journalism, has protested strongly 
against your reactionary, repressive legis- 
lation in India. In reply to the noble 
Lord, he said this Bill is not approved 
by any person except lunatics. I ob- 
serve that a meeting was held last night 
of the Indian Defence Association, where 
the Sheriff was in the chair, showing 
that Indian opinion is against the Bill. 
These men were met together for the 
purpose of protesting against the policy 
of the present Government, shown by 
their action and their speech. The noble 
Lord appeals to the so-called members 
of the Congress of Educated People in 
India. The educated people in India 
have been created, and they are the re- 
sult of the training of our Universities. 
You have given them this desire foe 
freedom and for self-government, and 
because they are requiring reforms you 
oppose them. This opposition has been 
shown from time to time from these 
Benches. What do these people ask for? 
Simply that you should carry out the 
promise made by the Queen in her Pro. 
clamation. I will give vou the words of 
the Proclamation, but I will only read 
cne sentence— 


“It is our will that as far as may be our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely 
and impartially educated for duties for which 
they are qualified by their education.” 
What is the cause of this bad feeling 
in India? Simply that the powers and 
functions of the Indian judges should be 
extended to the provinces of India. You 
may pass a Law of Sedition ; vou may do 
all you can to increase the power of the 
priesthood ; you may increase the power 
of the judges; but to attempt to gag 
the Press will be what you attempted 
before—namely, to drive that vehicle by 
means of which the educated classes can 
bring their views before their Rulers. 
You may try that 100—or it may be 
1,000—times, but it will never succeed. 
If the prisoners had been unjustly con- 
demned, perhaps they would have a ie- 
ward like some of my hon. Friends from 
Treland, in being returned to a seat in 
Parliament. 


*Mr. M. DAVITT 


hon. Friend 


(Mayo, S8.): My 
just sat down 
has illustrated to the House the truth 


who has 
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of the saying that his countrymen are 
not constitutionally capable of seeing a 
joke. Sir, speaking for myself, I rather 
take this view: That Membership of 
this House is a continuation of a 
punishment not too richly deserved, 
and [ frequently sigh, while sitting help- 
less on these Benches, for the days when, 
instead of vainly trying to make laws, I 
night have built up a lasting reputation 
in Dartmoor as a_ stonebreaker. Mr. 
Speaker, I venture to say that the manly 
and straightforward statements spoken 
a short time ago by the Member for 
Cardiff, if given effect to in India, would 
be more beneficial to your rule there, and 
better for the people in that country, 
than the pro-Russian views expressed 
by the noble Lord which now obtain 
there. I venture to say that when the 
proceedings of this afternoon are pub- 
lished to-morrow morning, the consensus 
of opinion of Great Britain and Ireland 
will be in favour of the views of the 
Member for Cardiff, and not those of the 
Secretary for India. The noble Lord, this 
evening, began what was for him a very 
temperate speech, by asking us to trans- 
fer ourselves from the atmosphere of this 
House to that of Bombay, in order to 
appreciate the difficulties of Indian Ad- 
ministration. If we do transport our- 
selves, what do we find? We find a 
criminal warfare being raged against 
people who have never even imagined 
any injury to the rights of the people 
ot Great Britain, and we find 200,000,000 
vegetarians being taxed on their salt 
in order to defray the costs of this 
criminal war. Then we have the Press 
gar there, and we are dealing to- 
night with the cases of prominent 
men who are taken without trial and 
sent to prison. I ask the hon. Members 
in this House-—Englishmen—if they 
would expect to find anything else, if 
instead of your rule there your tradi- 
tional bogey were realised, and Russia 
administered India instead of yourselves. 
I sav the policy you are carrying out 
would be more worthy of the despotism of 
Russia than of the constitutional liberty 
of the Enelish people. The noble Lord, in 
his speech, told us that all the trouble 
in the Bombay Government was practi- 
cally traceable to Poona. The noble 
Lord must have a strong prejudice 
against Poona. He has said _ there 
was evidence enough to satisfy him 


Mr. Davitt. 
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that the Natus brothers were con- 
nected with conspiracies, which brought 
about a deplorable murder. If the noble 
Lerd’s subordinates have evidence 
against these two brothers, a conviction 
upon trial would be absolutely certain. 
My conclusion is that these men have 
not been put upon their trial because 
there was nothing but suspicion against 
them, and I venture to say that justice 
ought to deal with facts and not with 
insinuations. With reference to the cass 
against these two men, as presented by 
the noble Lord to-night, it would, if sub- 
mitted to an English jury, be scouted 
in any part of Great Britain; and I 
venture to say that you ought not 
to attempt in India what you would net 
attempt in England. The noble Lord 
has talked about the tone of native Press 
opinion, and he has been, I think, 
answered successfully by the speech of 
the hon. Member for Cardiff. It appears 
that the chief offence of the Press in 
India consists of the fact that it does 
not feel affection for the noble Lord. I 
think, if want of affection for English 
rule is shown in India as in Ireland (a 
country I know something about), you 
would have to build a good many prisons 
in that country. Sir, in my opinion no 
language that I have read in any of the 
letters and newspapers of India has becn 
so incendiary as the language used ix 
this House by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for India. Last night, for no 
reason whatever, the noble Lord attacked 
a man who had been Governor-General 
of India 





*THue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I did not attack him. 


Mr. DAVITT: I repeat that the 
noble Lord did do so. Of course, 
the noble Lord fills, owing to his 
position, a great place in the imagina- 
tion of the Indian people, and any words 
spoken by him in this House will, of 
course, have a totally different meaning 
to that people from the meaning which 
they convey to us. Well, the noble Lord 
went so far in this House last year as 
to charge, or, at least, inferentially 
charge, Mr. Tilak with incenting to 
murder, even before that gentleman was 
arrested ; and I say that is contrary, not 
only to our sense of justice, but also to 
the ordinary canons of fair play. Then, 
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again, the noble Lord referred, a few 
nights ago, to the people of the North- 
West Frontier, who are gallantly 
and rightly struggling for their 
independence as hereditary robbers: 
while last night he went out of 
his way, apropos to nothing at all, to 
attack a man who is known in India as 
having been your representative—your 
Governor General in the country at one 
time—— 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 
not attack him. 


Mr. DAVITT: If the noble Lord had 
not to deal with 300,000,000 
of people in an Eastern country—people 
with a vivid imagination—he might at- 
tack Lord Ripon to his heart’s content, 
and it would matter nothing; but the 
Indian people, when they find him at- 
tacking in this House, as I insist he 
did 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It is 
not in order to discuss a speech made 
in a previous Debate on a different ques- 
tion. 


I did 





Mr. DAVITT: I at once accept your 
ruling, Sir, the more willingly as I am 
really an admirer of the noble Lord, if 
he will allow me to say so. His fighting 
‘qualities appeal to my imagination, for 
they come from a race to which I be- 
Jong, while the imperfections in his char- 
acter come from another race, who ar2 
made intemperate by the possession 
of too much authority. If, once more, 
he will allow me to say so, I should 
be very unwilling to do him an in- 
justice, for, though I differ entirely 
from his policy in India, I am bound to 
say that he knows how to fight his corner 
as well as any man in this House. One 
word more in conclusion in the shape of 
an appeal for an extension of information 
in connection with the murder of the two 
officers at Poona. On the 3rd of this 
month I read in the Press the following 
statement, which has not been referred 
to in the Debate so far. The man who 
confessed to the murder of one of these 
officers, and who is now lying under sen- 
tence of execution, has stated, according 
to this Press report, that a certain super- 
intendent had deceived him, having pro- 
mised 20,000 rupees to erect a temple 
in his name, and the emplovment of his 
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brother in the police. ‘That is to me a 
very suspicious statement, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the noble Lord or the 
learned Attorney General will throw some 
light upon it. As this House is aware, in 
years gone by Irish Members have proved 
conclusively that agents of the police in 
Ireland in the Coercionist days offered 
money to unscrupulous individuals for 
the perpetration of outrage, and though 
I am not for a moment insinuating that 
this charge is true, yet, as the statement 
has gone the round of the Press, I trust 
the learned Attorney General will give 
us some little light upon it. Finally, I 
sincerely hope and trust that, for the 
benefit of the people in India, and for,the 
credit of your own Government there, the 
noble Lord will take into consideration, 
and endeavour to act upon, the tem- 
perate and manly advice which has been 
given to-night by the hon. Member for 
Cardiff. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
shall not deal at length, Sir, with the 
several points on which my opinion has 
been asked. With regard to the last 
point, raised by the hon. Member for 
South Mayo, as to a certain paragraph, I 
never heard of that paragraph until he 
read it, and have no information of any 
kind as to the statements contained in 
it, and I think my noble Friend is in the 
same position. 


Mr. DAVITT: It was taken from the 
Westminster Gazette of February 3rd. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: It does 
not follow that it would therefore neces- 
sarily come to my knowledge, or that of 
the noble Lord. An application has been 
made to me by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Caithness to say that the 
action which was taken against the 
Natu brothers was wholly _ illegal 
on the ground that it was not within 
the terms or scope of the orders given to 
the Bombay Government. I cannot take 
that view. The hon. Member has rightly 
gathered that the Government of Bom- 
bay considered that they were justified in 
dealing with a matter where security of 
the British Indian dominions from in- 
ternal commotions was involved; and 1 
de not suppose that anyone, especially 
those who have most knowledge, can 
possibly come to any other decision. Just 
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consider what was the matter. There was 
a terrible plague and scourge prevailing 
in that part of our dominions. It affected 
women as well as men, and to cope with 
it necessitated a personal examination 
which, it was admitted, would be highly 
repugnant to Indian feeling, and would 
require a calm hand and a steady rule 
to carry it into effect. It was brought, 
rightly or wrongly, to the attention of 
Her Majesty’s representatives on the spot 
that there was in existence an organisa- 
tion for the purpose of preventing these 
precautions from being taken. And 1 
cannot imagine anything more likely to 
promote internal commotions than that 
there should be anything like friction 
between the authorities and those poor 
persons who, for their own good, were 
going to be subjected to supervision or 
treatment. I speak with great de- 
ference, not knowing to what 
extent my opinion may be well 
founded, but certainly 1 cannot con- 
ceive any state of circumstances more 
likely to bring about internal commotions 
than anything like anattempt to prevent 
the Government from carrying out those 
precautions which they thought neces- 
sary in order to put down the scourge. 
I have very little to add as to the de- 
portation of the Natus, but there is one 
circumstance which seems to me to be a 
very strong justification of the action of 
Her Majesty’s representatives. And 1 
must point out, in passing, that it is of 
the very essence of the jurisdiction exer- 
cised under these orders that it must be 
exercised in cases in which you could not, 
in many instances, bring the persons to 
trial. Of course, such jurisdiction ought 
only to be exercised under circumstances 
of paramount necessity, and never ought 
to take the place of trials where a con- 
demnation might be offered in the ordi- 
nary course of justice. Therefore, it is 
no argument whatever—I say it with all 
deference to the hon. Members for South 
Mayo and Bethnal Green—to say that 
the Government have not dared to bring 
these persons to trial. It is only in 
cases where there may be no legal proof, 
but where the Executive Government are 
satisfied that it is their duty in this 
matter to protect the enormous interests 
entrusted to their care, that they take 
these steps. There is one circumstance 
which, as I have said, strongly corro- 
borates the view that the action of the 
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authorities was justified. It is stated 
that since the arrest of the Natus the 
opposition to the action of the Govern- 
ment has diminished in a remarkable 
degree, and there is now practically very 
little difficulty in carrying out the sani- 
tary regulations which are absolutely 
essential to the staying of the plague. I 
admit that that may not be regarded as 
an argument, if the question is approached 
from the standpoint of some hon. Gentle- 
men. 


Dr. CLARK: How does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman explain the fact that 
during the last few weeks there have 
been riots, and officers have been mur- 
dered? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am 
sure the hon. Member for Caithness will 
understand that I am speaking not with 
any pretence to an intimate knowledge 
of the subject, but because I have been 
appealed to for specific answers to specific 
questions which have been put. I have 
not a full knowledge—it would be im- 
pertinent in me to lay claim to a full 
knowledge—of all occurrences in India, 
but I understand that riots have not 
taken place recently in the districts 
which are immediately under  dis- 
cussion. The responsibility of taking 
action under these laws must rest upon 
the Government which takes that action, 
and it is quite absurd, if he will forgive 
me for saying so, for the hon. Member 
to stand up in this House and tell hon. 
Gentlemen that they were sitting here 
as a Court of appeal, as it were, and that 
their verdict must be given on the case 
submitted. I do not think anyone who 
heard the noble Lord’s statement can 
doubt that the authorities acted with a 
full sense of their responsibility and a 
full appreciation of the difficulties with 
which they had to cope, or that their 
action has done much to bring about the 
decline of the agitation. Sir, I wish to 
say that the ruling or judgment of Mr. 





Justice Strachey was based on 
sound legal principles, and I will 
content myself by reading one  sen- 


tence. The court consisted of the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Davey, Lord Hobhouse, 
and Sir Richard Crouch, and, under these 
circumstances, I am sure nobody will 
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suggest again, as has been suggested, and 
most improperly suggested in some 
organs of the Press, that the judgment 
was biassed by political reasons. The 
sentence I shall read is this, and is by 
the Lord Chancellor— 


“Their lordships are of opinion, taking this 
view of the whole summing-up, which is of 
very great length, that there is nothing in 
that which, in their lordships’ opinion, calls 
upon them to indicate any dissent from, or 
necessity to correct, what is therein contained, 
looking at the summing up as a whole, and 
looking at each part of what was said by the 
light of what else was said.” 


Mr. Speaker, Sir, the House can judge 
by the last sentence as well as I 
do. I do not think I was wrong in say- 
ing that the ruling of Mr. Justice 
Strachey and the judgment of the courts 
of India was approved and confirmed by 
the Privy Council of India. As to the 
Press prosecutions, the only case brought 
forward has been the Tilak case. All I 
can say regarding that, is that I have 
read the summing up of Mr. Justice 
Strachey, and I do not believe there is 
anything at all new in it. It seems to 
have been a very reasonable and sensible 
exposition of how the law should be 
applied under the circumstances. I now 
come to the last of the three points re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Cardiff. 
I must traverse entirely the view taken by 
the hon. Member. I cannot for a single 
moment think that if he had an oppor- 
tunity of studying what the proposed 
alterations of the law are, that he could 
have suggested that the Amendments 
are with a view of muzzling the Press, 
or interfering with the freedom of the 
Press. If hon. Members will study 
the Amendments, they cannot possibly 
ccme to theconclusion that these Amend- 
ments will muzzle the Press or interfere 
with the free discussion to which the 
Press is entitled. They are only in- 
tended to enact that which has been law 
ever since the penal code was passed. 
Sir, it is very unfortunate that anyone 
who has been concerned in the discus- 
sion of this matter should remain under 
the impression that the Amendments, if 
carried, will have any one of these serious 
consequences, which some Members say 
they will have. The Amendments may 
or may not be desirable, but they cer- 
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tainly are not the intention, nor will they 
have the effect of curtailing or interfer- 
ing with the proper freedom of the Press, 
or muzzling the Press, or bringing un- 
due pressure to bear upon it. I havs 
not seen the whole of the Amended 
Criminal Code myself, but only a part 
of it, and I am informed that it contains 
some 600 clauses. It is now under dis- 
cussion, and the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment spoke as though this 
proposed alteration in the law were con- 
nected with the law of sedition. That 
is entirely a mistake. The alteration 
has not the slightest specific relation to 
the law of sedition, but only a general 
application. The proposed Amendments 
are still under consideration, and I think 
it would be very wrong of this House, 
on the materials now before it, to en- 
deavour to influence the judgment of 
those who have the responsibility of de- 
ciding, in the first place, what Amend- 
ments in the law are desirable. The Sec- 
retary of State has a great responsibility 
upon him in confirming or declining to 
confirm the Amendments, and his con- 
duct can be called into question by this 
House. If the proposed Amendments in 
the law are not thought desirable, the 
present Secretary of State, or his suc- 
cessor, can disapprove of them. But 
the responsibility of considering what the 
Amendments in the law should be ought 
to rest, in the first instance, with the 
Legislative Council of India, subject to 
the authority of the Secretary of State. 
Sir, I deprecate most strongly, and I be 
lieve most Members will agree with me, 
the idea that a preliminary discussion 
should take place in this House at the 
present moment. Sir, this is not a time, 
nor has the House material for dealing 
with the question of what the Amend- 
ments of the law ought to be, but I may 
be allowed to say that I differ from the 
hon. Member for Cardiff, for the reasons 
I have stated, in the opinion he has 
expressed of the effect of the Amend- 
ments if they are carried. I do not 
want, and I do not intend, to depart from 
my own rules, but I must not be thought 
to agree with the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green when he said 
that his view of the law at the present 
time was that there must be some in- 
citement to disturbance of the peace. I 
am sure the hon. Member will forgive 
me for interpreting the law, not in my 
own words, but in the lancuage of that 
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great man, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
who knew as much about Indian law as 
about English law—and that is saying 
a great deal—and who described sedition 
as 

“Tnceiting any person to commit any crime 
in disturbance of the peace, or to raise dis- 
content or disaffection among Her Majesty’s 
subjects, or to promote illwill and hostility 
between different classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 


Mr. Speaker, Sir, remembering the 
different races and creeds that exist in 
India, I am sure no one who has ever 
studied the question would think there 
was less necessity for such a law in India 
than in England, yet that has been the 
law of England, and is the law 
of England to-day, unqualified by 
anything any judge has said, however re- 
cent his charge may be. Sir, it 
seems to me that the discussion thus 
brought forward in this House has elicited 
several interesting points, and has, I 
think, shown that the charges made) 
across the floor of the House last year 
were made without a full knowledge of 
the facts, and upon materials which, if 
hon. Members had had an opportunity 
of investigating them, would not have 
been preferred. It would not facilitate | 
the Government of India if such charges | 
were true. I would not refer to the, 
notable attack made in a Committee- | 
room of the House, which had to be} 
withdrawn unconditionally, but I do say 

this 
*Sr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN | 
(Banffshire): I did not intend to take | 
| 
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a part in this Debate, but if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman suggests 
that I made a charge of this sort, I must 
state that it is quite incorrect. I said 
that these charges—at least, I did not 
say it myself, but Professor Gokhle 
said—that these charges had been made 
in Poona, and we said that the charges 
should be investigated. If untrue, those 


| people who made them should be pun- 
|ished; if true, proper restitution should 


be made. I have not made any charge 
whatever, and if anyone says that, they 
say what is untrue. 


Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
not refer to any charges made 
by the hon. Member, and I 
know of none. I was referring to 
charges suggested in questions put by 
other hon. Members. I merely referred 
to them because they have been referred 
to in the course of the Debate. I have 
no intention of going into any controver- 
sial matter, but I desire to say that I 
am sure all independent Members of this 
House will come to the conclusion that 
neither the Indian Government nor Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the course they 
have taken, have infringed any of those 
rules of conduct by which they ought to 
be animated. 


Mr. SPEAKER put the Amendment. 


I did 


Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided. Ayes 109; Noes 
182. 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.b.) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, W.(Newc.-under-Lyme) 
Asher, Alexander 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, Sir John (Yorks.) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 
Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Clark, Dr. G.B.(Caithness-sh.} 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crean, Eugene 

Crombie, John William | 


The Attorney General. 


Daly, James 


Doogan, P 


Farrell, J. P. 


Foster, Sir W. 
Gibney, James 





Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 


Davies, M. Vaughan (Cardgn.) 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Donelan, Captain A. 


Doughty, George 
Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 


Fenwick, Charles 
Finucane, John 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 


Gilhooly, James 
Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 
Griffith, Mis J. 


Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, T. M. (N. Louth) 
| Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holburn, J. G. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Joicey, Sir James 
Jones, David Brynmor (S’sea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kilbride, Denis 
Kinloch, Sir Jno. Geo. Smyth 
Lambert, George 
Leng, Sir John 


or 


(Cavan, W.) 


(Derby Co.) 
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Lewis, John Herbert 
Lough, Thomas 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
MacAleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, Jno. Gordon Swift 
M‘Cartan, Michael 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Donnell,Dr. M.A. (Qu’n’sO.)} 
M’Ewan, William 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Maden, John Henry 
Mandeville, J. Francis 
Mend], Sigismund Ferdinand 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carm’th’a) 
Moss, Samuel 

Murnaghan, George 

Nussey, Thomas Willans 
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Allhusen, Augustus Hy. Eden 
Ascroft, Robert 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. Fitzroy 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. Gerald (Leeds) 
Banbury, Fredk. George 
Barry, Francis T. (Winds r) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach,Rt.Hn.Sir M. H. (Bris.) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. J. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Butcher, John George 
Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner. Cantain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J. (Bir.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cooke,C. W. Radcliffe(Heref’d) 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Currie, Sir Donald 

Curzon, RtHn.G.N.(Lanc.SW) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
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' O'Brien, Jas. F. X. (Cork) 


; Duncombe, 


| Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 





O'Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O'Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O Kelly, James 

Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 

Price, Robert John 

Randell, David 

Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (E. Kerry) 
Schwann, Charles E. 


| 


| 
Sinclair, Capt. Jno. (Forfars.) 


Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Souttar, Robinson 
Spicer, Albert 


NOES. 
Dane, Richard M. 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 


Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 


Digby, Jno. K. D. Wingfield- 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 


vrage, Geoffrey 
Hon. Hubert V. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. Sir J.(.man.) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald. Sir R. U. Penrose 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
tarfit, William 

Gedge, Sydnev 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. Jonn Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D. (W’dn’sb’y) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 

Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edward S. (Bristol) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hutton, J. (Yorks. N.R.) 
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Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stuart, Jas. (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Tully, Jasper 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, 8.) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Herbert Roberts and 
Sir William Wedderburn. 


Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. 
Kimber, Henry 

Kine, Sir H. Seymour 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence,Sir Edw. (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Curric 


| Leighton, Stanley 


Llewelyn, Sir D. (Swansea) 


| Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 


| Long, 


Gerald Walter Erskine 
Rt. Hon. W. (L'pool) 
Lopes, Hy. Yarde Buller 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 


Loder, 


' Maclean, James Mackenzie 


M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, H.L.B. (Cambs.) 
M'Iver, Sir Lewis 

M‘Killop, James 

Malcolm, Tan 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Milbank, Powlett Chas. John 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milton, Viscount 

Monckton, Edward Philip 


| Monk, Charles James 


Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col Wyndh’m (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Orr-Ewing. Charles Lindsay 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 


Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
[Ninth Day. 
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Renshaw, Charles : 
Richardson, Sir ‘I. (H’rtlep’l) 
Ridley,RtHn Sir Matthew W. 


Ritchie, Rt. Hn. C. ‘Thomson | 


Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Round, James 

Russell, ‘IT. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renf.) 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
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Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancashire) 
Stanley, E. J. (Somerset) 
Stewart,SirMark J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Francis 

Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm, E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Vincent,Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 





Simeon, Sir Barrington Warkworth, Lord 


Main Question again proposed. 
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Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, f. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E.(I. Wight) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh N.) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 





| hon. Members will do me the credit of 
| believing that I have been actuated by 


| no political or Party bias in moving the 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF POST OFFICE , Amendment 


SERVANTS. —— 
Mr. SAMUEL WOODS (Essex, Wal- | 
thamstow): Mr. Speaker, I rise with a 


certain amount of diffidence to move the! fur the last 


which is set down in my 


This question, Sir, is no new 
question in the House of Commons, nor 
in the country, because I suppose I 
should be perfectly right if I said that 


10 years there had been 


Amendment which is set down in my/ continuous and _ perpetual agitations 
' | : 

name. The terms of my Amendment! amongst the postal employees with 
are as follows :— regard to the remedying of  griev- 

‘ F ; ances which they have complained 

“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty | ,¢ from time to time went ; Sir 
that your servants in the Post Office are not | : . sips ek maa 
permitted to exercise the franchise, generally the two points that I wish to 
allowed to other Departments in the State ; nor | direct the attention of hon. Members 
to serve on electoral committees ; nor to take} to are: first, that the postal servants 
part in political agitation; and are otherwise | are pot allowed the exercise of 


deprived of the privileges of citizenship in 
defiance of the letter and spirit of the law; 
that the officials of the Post Office refuse to 
recognise the Postmen’s Trade Union; their 
officials are illegally and unjustly dismissed 
for circularising Parliamentary Candidates ; 
and we humbly beg Your Majesty to instruct 
the Postmaster General to remedy these griev- 
ances.” 





| on several 


Sir, in order to prevent wrong impres- 
sion or misunderstanding of the terms 
of my Amendment, I should like to re- | 
mark, in regard to the first sentence— | 
where it says that the Post Office ser- | 
vants are not permitted to exercise the 
franchise—that I do not mean by that to | 
imply that the postmen are not allowed 
to vote in Parliamentary elections ; but 
what I do mean to imply is that they 
are prevented from exercising their full 
citizens’ rights—they are not allowed to 
interview Parliamentary candidates—and 
in their private time from using their | 
political opinions. Now, Sir, this Amend- | 
ment raises very important issues. I 
am afraid that the subject of my Amend- 
ment will not be very popular in certain 
parts of the House, but I feel sure that 


1894, 


the 


sense. 


right hon. 


their political rights, and in the second 
place they are not allowed what is ordi- 
narily understood as the right of combina- 
tion, as exercised by the rest of the work- 
ing classes in the country. 
| tion has been brought before the House 
occasions. 
have been many questions put to Minis- 
ters, and the question has been raised, 
not only in that way, but by means of 
petitions to the Postmaster General, and 
I believe, on one occasion, an Amend- 
ment to the Address was put down in 
when a 
House was taken, and it was defeated. 
Now, Sir, just to explain the treatment 
to which the postal servants are subjected 
I will read two extracts, which, I think, 
will perfectly satisfy hon. Members that 
treatment 
/men to whom the statements refer was 
harsh and rigid in the most extreme 
The first statement refers to the 
punishment which was meted out by the 


This ques- 


I suppose there 


Division of the 


measured out to those 


Baronet the Member for 


North East Manchester, who was Post- 
! master General at the time of its inflic- 
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tion. He, no doubt, believed that he was 
exercising his duty in the important 
position which he occupied at the time. 
Whatever his opinion might be, it was 
felt as a great hardship in the postal 
service, and I may say that it has done 
more to continue the agitation among 
the postmen than anything else in con- 
nection with the service. It appears 
that on the 15th June, 1892, a mass 
meeting of postal servants was held in 
the Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell. It was 
called by the Fawcett Association, and 
it was held with the sanction of the 
authorities, subject to the enforced pre- 
sence of a shorthand writer. That does 
not savour of the freedom of England. 
It reminds one very much of France or 
Germany, and it is a thing altogether 
out of date to nave at public meetings 
an official shorthand writer on the plat- 
form to take an official note. At that 
meeting a resolution was passed, and that 
resolution had reference, I ought to say, 
to the circular which had been sent out 
to the candidates for Parliamentary 
honours ; because this was just preced- 
ing the General Election. 


Str JAMES FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): There was no official shorthand 
writer present. I understand that is so. 


Mr. WOODS: The circular was drawn 
up at that meeting and the secretary and 
the chairman of the-meeting were asked 
to sign it on behalf of the meeting. To 
come to the nature of the circular, I 
think hon. Members ought to understand 
its terms, which will enable them much 
‘better to understand all the facts about 
the passing of the resolution. The cir- 
cular contained this query— 

“Will you, in the event of being elected a 
Member of Parliament, support a Motion for 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee 
of Inquiry into the Post Office Service, such 
as was advocated by Earl Compton, and largely 
supported during the recent Session of the 
House of Commons?” 

I do not see anything irregular in a 
Motion of that kind. I think it a very 
reasonable and fair and modest resolu- 
tion. It was only asking an inquiry 
into the alleged grievances. I ought to 
say that this resolution was sent out to 
the candidates who stood for Parliamen- 
tary honours in the election of 1892, and | 
I am informed that there were favour- | 
able replies sent to the officials of this 





| 
| 
organisation by no fewer than 200 can- | 
| 
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didates for the Parliament of 1892-95. 
Among the names who gave approval 
of the circular of the postmen were those 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Arnold Morley), who 
became Postmaster General immediately 
after the election, Lord Russell, Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone, Mr. R. K. Causton, Mr. 
J. Stuart, Mr. S. D. Waddy, and the hon. 
Member for Morpeth. I think a resolu- 
tion of that kind must have commended 
itself to the judgment of the gentlemen 
who gave their adhesion to the proposal. 
Now, what happened! Immediately after 
the election—I think about four weeks 
afterwards—the chairman and the secre- 
tary who had signed that resolution on 
behalf of the public meeting received 
notice of their dismissal, and © think 
that that may fairly be considered to be 
harsh treatment and a very rigid form of 
discipline. It is of that treatment that 
the Post Office servants at the present 
time complain. I will read what appears 
to me to be a harsher resolution than 
that. On December 11th, 1892, execu- 
tive officers of the Association waited 
upon the Postmaster General for the pur- 
pose of bringing certain grievances before 
him regarding duties and pay. The re 
sult of that interview was that the Post- 
master General called for documentary 
evidence to prove the statements of the 
deputation. On January 3rd_ the Post- 
master General, without waiting for the 
evidence to be submitted to him, gave 
his decision on the points laid before him 
at the interview, thus closing the case. 
The men considered this very unsatisfac- 
tory, and they called a meeting of the 
Association on the 8th January. At that 
meeting a resolution was carried and 
the chairman was instructed by express 
resolution of the meeting to forward that 
resolution on to the Postmaster General 
by telegram, which was done the next day. 
On January 14th, six days later, the 
Chairman was sent for by the Receiver 
and Accountant General, who read a 
Minute from the Postmaster General 
describing the act of sending the resolu- 


Gracious Specch, 


tion as irregular and improper, and re- 
He 
was not allowed to leave the room, but 
to sit down there and then to write it. 


questing his immediate explanation. 


The explanation was as follows :- 


“ Sir,—I am unaware that in forwarding the 
resolution as instructed by the meeting. I was 
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doing anything contrary to the rules, It 
having now been distinctly pointed out to me 
that it is irregular and improper—in fact, that 
it is insubordination—to do so, I regret my 
action. I beg, however, to call attention to 
the entire absence of rules on this matter for 
the guidance of the staff.” 


Address in 


That was signed by the man. This 
explanation was forwarded to the Post- 
master General, who considered the reply 
as unsatisfactory, and felt it his duty to 
take serious notice of the man’s action. 
He requested that the man should be re- 
duced to the bottom of the second class, 
which meant a great loss on his wages. 
[Task any hon. Member if he thinks that 
is fair treatment? Here is a man. who 
is called before the Postmaster General 
and asked to give an account of his con- 
duct ; then the man writes in such a rea- 
sonable spirit, and the result is that he 
is reduced in seniority and there is a re- 
duction of 5s. a week in his wages. I 
ask whether that cannot be termed un- 
fair treatment? But that is not the 
whole of the case. I ought to say that a 
Committee was asked for by the postal 
servants from 1892 to 1895; it was 
eranted, and the Tweedmouth Commis- 
sion was organised for the purpose of lis- 
tening to the grievances of the postal 
servants. It is not my duty to say any- 
thing in favour of, or against, the pro- 
ceedings of that Committee, but evidence 
was given by men before that Committee 
which bears upon the subject, and I 
think the Members of the House ought 
to be aware of what kind of evidence was 
given before that Committee. There was 
a gentleman who gave evidence on the 
25th February, 1896, and this is a case, 
in my judgment, of the grossest intimi- 
dation. A statement was made—and I 
am reading from the evidence given 
before Lord Tweedmouth—by a gentle- 
man named Mr! Henry Boaler, who was 
examined— 


“The Chairman asked: I suppose you mean 
that the record mounts up against them’? Aad 
the answer was, Yes. The first case to which 
I would ask your consideration is that of J. 
Chapman and W. Howell, of the Western Dis- 
trict Office, who in the year 1891 were punished 
with the loss of class, which to a postman is 
monetary loss.” 


‘The evidence goes on— 


“The Chairman: You mean that they were 
degraded by being put back in their class? 
Answer: Yes, my Lord. In this instance the 
loss is estimated at about £40 at present, and 


Mr. Woods. 
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they will continue to lose at the same average 
until they find their maximum. Their offence is 
one which we have the highest possible au- 
thority for saying is no offence, and which 
there is no rule against, viz., combining for 
remedy of alleged grievances. These men were 
appointed as auxiliaries in 1886, and appointed 
second-class postmen in 1888. In 1890 they 
joined the Postmen’s Union, and were elected 
by members of the branch as local secretary 
and collector. During October, 1851, nearly 
two years later, and at the time of the aboli- 
tion of the classes, 52 appointments to the 
first class were made, which should in the or- 
dinary course of events have included these men 
by virtue of their service and fitness, each hav- 
ing over three years’, and whose conduct had 
never been questioned. But this was not so. 
They were excluded, and the reason given by 
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the Postmaster was that they were pro- 
minent members of the local branch. 
Therefore, gentlemen, these men _ were 


passed over by a number of their juniors, 
which not only meant an immediate loss—3s. 
per week—but the loss of seniority, which 
also acts to their detriment in the choice of 
walks, holidays, etc. The Chairman: Has any 
particular case of these men been raised before? 
Answer: Yes, my Lord; I believe it has been 
reported to the Comptroller several times. 
‘Lhey can get no remedy. Mr. Walpole: Did 
not these men attend a meeting outside of the 
Post Office for the redress of grievances, con- 
trary to the existing regulations of the De- 
partment? Answer: I have a question here 
from one of the best authorities we can get— 
the late Mr. Raikes—who, when Postmaster 
General, said, ‘There is no rule forbidding 
Post Office employees to combine for the pur- 
pose of remedying alleged grievances.’ Ques- 
tion: But was not such a rule in force at the 
time these men combined? Answer: We ava 
given to understand that there never was such 
a rule.” 


I take that to be a gross form of intimi- 
dation, and an attack made on the leaders 
of the local Trade Union. They are re- 
duced in wages, they are humiliated in 
every possible form for trying to bring 
their grievances before the proper 
authorities. If they did not carry out 
the exact rule, if they did not apply in 
the right method, then they were to be 
humiliated. [“ Hear, hear!”] An hon. 
Gentleman said “Hear, hear.” How can 
the men do anything else, seeing there 
is no rule for guidance? They do not 
know whom to apply to; whether to the 


Postmaster General or to any of 
the subordinate officials of the De- 
partment. I have read you a case 


showing how a man apologised for 
not having brought forward his 
grievance in a satisfactory way ac- 
cording to the supposed or alleged 
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rules of the Post Office Department. 
This case, I think, proves that so far as 
the right of combination is concerned, 
these men are not able at the present 
time to exercise such rights as are exer- 
cised in other branches of industry 
throughout the rest of the country. 
Now, Sir, I have to raise another ques- 
tion—the question of the discharge of 
two men. I am not aware that there 
was any bad conduct on the part of those 
men; [am not aware that there was any 
allegation of neglect of duty, or any 
charge of any kind. Yet, for putting 
questions to candidates in 1892, they got 
a severe punishment at the hands of the 
right hon. Baronet. Questions were put 
in the House at the time those alleged 
offences were committed. I put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman at the 
time, and this was his answer: He said 
that these two men, Messrs. Clery and 
Cheeseman, who were dismissed, were 
not only offenders, but they were the 
ringleaders. I should like to ask him 
how he made out that they were the 
ringleaders. Three days afterwards he 
received a petition, signed by no less 
than 2,000 of the employees in the Postal 
Service, pointing out that it was not 
these two gentlemen, but the whole meet- 
ing, that ought to have been punished. 
He said— 
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“Though they were made chiefly responsible 
T do not see any case to ask the Law Otticers of 
the Crown as to the legality of my action in 
the matter. I am not aware of my statement 
and warning having caused grave dissatisfac- 
tion and alarm, nor am I aware of a precedent 
- either for the course I have taken, or for the 
conduct which is alleged, and I am not pre- 
pared to reinstate the dismissed men or with- 
draw the warning.” 


He does not allege that he is acting 
according to the law of the country. He 
is acting as the head of a great depart- 
ment, and in that position he has a per- 
fect right to see that proper discipline 
is maintained. I am sure that there is 
not a man employed in the Postal Service 
to-day who would want any other treat- 
ment but that which was fair and just 
between the head of a department and 
the men in their employ. But we are 
told by a high legal authority, by a 
gentleman who has made this question a 
study, that there is no law in force in 
this country would justify an 
action of this kind, or which would in 


which 
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any sense limit the action of the Civil 
servants of the Crown. It looks to me 
strange and severe, and I hope we shall, 
in the course of the Debate, have a satis- 
factory answer to the question I am now 
raising. With regard to the legal 
aspect of the question, I need only 
quote the opinion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Islington. 
The hon. Baronet, speaking at a meet- 
ing held in the Memorial Hall on the 8th 
June, 1893, made this statement— 


“So far as the law was concerned, that 
demand had been fully conceded. The first 
repeuling Act granted that tu all Civil servants 
except Kevenue Officers. That exception was, 
however, swept away, and Civil servants were 
held to be entitled to all the privileges of 
citizenship, though the operation took some 
time, the struggle lasting from the reign of 
George III. to an advanced point in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. Parliament, however, ul- 
timately said, ‘Thou shalt not have those 
rights’; and they were deprived of the rights 
which were essential to the welfare and safety 
of the State.” 

Later, in the same speech, he con- 
tended— 


“That no regulations of a Department had 
authority to infringe the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, and he believed that regulations 
prohibiting meetings, for instance, were ultra 
vires, and a violation of the statute law of the 
realm.” 


I have quoted the words of the hon. 
Baronet, and I believe, so far as my in- 
quiries have gone, that that is a legal 
statement of the position of the law in 
regard to the political action of the Civil 
servants of the Crown. Of course, I could 
quote other cases affecting the main 
point inthe Amendment. The first point 
to put is that the postal servants have 
not a proper and legitimate right of com- 
bination. I think I have demonstrated 
that by the references I have made. 
Further proof is furnished by the con- 
stant agitation that is going on amongst 
the postmen of the country, and if I can 
only get a satisfactory assurance that 
that rigid discipline and _ intimidation 
which I have quoted. will be relaxed, it 
will serve, so far as that point is con- 
cerned. The second point refers to their 
right to approach candidates in regard 
to their grievances. I fail to see why 
there should be a distinction between 
the ordinary workman, who, after he has 
finished his employment, is at perfect 
liberty to use his civil rights, and the 
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man employed by the Crown. The right 
hon. Gentleman who will answer this De- 
bate will say that in a great department 
of State proper discipline must be kept 
up. I think I shall be speaking the sen- 
timents cf the postal servants when i 
say that, so far as proper discipline is 
concerned, there will not be a dissentient 
voice in the whole service. This regards 
the exercise of their political rights, to 
which, they contend, they are entitled. 
I say that no harm will come, either to 
the servants of the Crown or to the head 
of the Department, if this be conceded--- 
that postmen, like other working men 
who have a legitimate grievance, should 
be allowed to use the only weapon 


at their command, and to approach 
candidates, and ask them whether 
they will try to bring about 
a remedy for the grievances of 


which they complain. Another point I 
raise is this, that there is no Act of Par- 
liament prohibiting the free exercise of 
the fullest privileges of citizenship. It 
is the duty of the House to abrogate the 
Departmental Order which prevents the 
exercise of such rights. Surely, if men 
are to be dealt with for exercising the 
ordinary rights of citizens, this House 
should provide a remedy. I will not 
trespass longer on the time of the House 
further than just to summarise the whole 
of the points on which postmen agree. 
The first point is that there ought to be 
a full right of public meeting, with the 
right to pass resolutions dealing with 
their wages and conditions of service, 
without the interference of the officials 
of the Post Office. The second point is 
the reinstatement of the discharged mem- 
bers of the Postal Union to their former 
positions, both with regard to the wages 
and service. There is no real and legiti- 
mate reason why this punishment should 
be meted out to them. In the third 
place, a postman should have the right 
to interview a candidate or a Member of 
Parliament on questions affecting their 
grievances. Lastly, we desire that postal 
servants having legitimate grievances 
may, if they so desire, be accompanied 
by officials of their trade union in their 
visits to the Postmaster General or other 
permanent officials. I put these points 
with the greatest respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I put it to the House of 
Commons, to use their power to see that 


Mr. Woods. 
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the valuable servants of the State should 
have justice und fair play meted out to 
them. That, I think, will meet all that 
is intended by the postal servants of the 
country. 


*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.), in 
seconding the Amendment, said: It may 
be said that the postal servants are per- 
mitted to exercise the franchise, but they 
are not permitted to exercise the full 
franchise. I think no one who has lis 
tened to the very moderate statement 
made by the hon. Member can deny that 
a stigma is laid upon these public ser- 
vants. I would make upon this two brief 
remarks. It would be impossible to 
have selected amongst the servants of the 
public any class who less deserve that a 
stigma should be placed upon them than 
those who work in the Post Office. In 
these matters it is very hard and unfair 
that distinctions should be drawn. 
We who live in London especially must 
acknowledge that these men, who 
deliver our letters 12 times a day, 
and who carry away letters again 
with such regularity and punctuality, are 
deserving of the sympathy of the public 
and of this House. I think this stigma 
is also deeply resented by the public. 
There was a good deal of sympathy 
shown not only by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who now represents the Post 
Office, but by the right hon. Gentlemax 
who was at the head of the Post Office 
during the three years preceding the 
period during which the present Go- 
vernment has been in office. Although 
all this sympathy has been dis- 
played, yet the evil has not 
been dealt with, and that is why 
we have the Amendment to the Address. 
The prohibition against which we pro- 
tested has not been withdrawn, and post- 
men are not allowed to enjoy the full 
electoral rights of other citizens. 
The stigma that attaches to the postman 
also extends to the Members of Parlia- 
ment. If a man is selected as a candidate 
to represent a constituency in Parlia- 
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ment, the candidate when he comes into 
Parliament is bound to look after the 
interests of his constituents. And when 
the candidate is fenced round by this 
atmosphere of protection, the stigma lies 
almost as much upon him as it does 
those who 


upon placed him in that 
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petitions to the Postmaster General, and 


allowing a postman, or any other 
person, to question the candidate 
or to put his case to the man 
whom he is sending into Parlia- 
ment? The candidate will know 


how to answer, and, generally speaking, 
a discreet answer will be given, and then 
the grievance will be discussed, which is 
far better than attempts being made to 
hush it up as has been done in this case. 
The point I want to emphasise is, that no 
progress at all will be made unless the 
case of 1892 is dealt with. I was one of 
the candidates standing in 1892. In 
June I got this circular and I replied to 
it, and I believe there were over 100 
others who subsequently became Mem- 
bers of this House who replied to it also. 
I had not the experience then which I 
have now, but it seemed to me—as it 
still seems—to be an innocent docu- 
ment, and I feel that if it was sent to 
me to-night I should send the same reply 
that I did then, and I would not think 
there was the least harm in it. I think 
the 100 Members who replied to that 
circular would feel that they are bound 
to speak for their friends, the postmen, 
to whom they sent the letter that day. 
I would also point out that the objects 
of the circular have been secured. It 
suggested that a committee should 
be appointed, and that was done. 
It asked that a change should be effected 
in the conditions of the  post- 
men, and a complete and revolutionary 
change has taken place. The objects of 
the circular have been accepted by 
the Government—two Governments, in 
fact—and yet the very Government 
which accepted the principles of the 
circular continued to persecute the men 
who brought the matter to light. I 
think it is a great pity that these two 
er three victims should be allowed to 
make so good a case as they do make 
out, whilst nothing is done to listen to 
their complaints. These two men are 
put into a much stronger position than 
they would be if justice was meted 
out to They have become the 
heads of a great political 


them. 
movement 
and their voices are heard throughout 
the country, and I think, so long as 
these men are singled out for punishment 
in the way they have been, we shall not 
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hear the last of this case. The Depart- 
mental Committee which was held before 
Lord Tweedmouth did not bring the 
matter to an end, and the cause of that 
was that they were not allowed to deal 
with the case of these two men. I be 
lieve that the failure of that Committee 
to do what it had to do will cause yet 
another Committee to be appointed to 
take up the work. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman will deny that the 
Tweedmouth Committee was a failure. 
His action last Session precludes the 
possibility of his doing so. He appointed 
some extraordinary body, which he never 
described in the House, to meet upstairs 
a sort of open court. . 


*Mr. HANBURY (Preston): It was an 
inquiry before the Duke of Norfolk and 
myself. It was done in our presence. 

*Mr. LOUGH: Nothing more important 
could take place, yet they met hurriedly. 
There was no notice given 
*Mr. HANBURY: Oh, no! that is not 


so. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I think the right hon. 
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Gentleman will admit that it was one 
of the most irregular _ proceed- 
ings that ever took place in _ this 
House. But my point is, that the Post- 


master General and my right hon. Friend, 
if I may say so, meeting the postmen so 
shortly after. showed that the Committee 
had not done its work. Now, I press 
that point, and I ask the right hon. 
if he 
pathetic ear to this question, and my 


Gentleman will extend a sym- 
suggestion is that some effort should be 
made to remove this grievance of which 
we have heard so much in this House. 
The only other point I would urge is, 


that the refusal to hear the leaders of 


the trade union leads to unsatisfac- 
tory, ineffective, and inconclusive re- 
sults. It is almost impossible for 


a man to answer the arguments brought 
by the Department against him, but, 
fortunately for these men, and men in 
other branches of the service, they have 
unions with highly-skilled officials at the 
head, and they can state and illustrate a 
case, and bring it home in a manner 
which the cannot. I will give 


[Vinth Day. 


men 
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a few illustrations of what I mean: I 
believe it was laid down by the Tweed- 
mouth Committee that all postmen in 
the service over the age of 19 should get 
£52 a year salary, buf the Committee 
forgot when they made this rule to 
provide for the case of the older men in 
the service, who were then over 20 years 
of age, and the result is that men who 
have only been a few months employed 
are getting more than others who have 
been years in the service, which is a 
Now, that is 
example. It is a small point which was 
overlooked the men were not 
allowed to be represented by the leaders 
of their trade union. 


serious anomaly. one 


because 


*Mr. HANBURY: But all the repre- 
sentatives of the postinen were admitted. 


*Mr. LOUGH: Yes, but not officials of 
the trade union. 


*Mr HANBURY: 


were not postmen. 


*Mr. LOUGH: Then an extension of 
seven days was given for holidays to 
men who had been more than five years 
in the service, but those who had not 
been five years in the service had five 
days taken off their holidays. I put 
these allegations with great reluctance, 


Not the men who 


as it is impossible for one to have the 
information which is at the disposal of 
the Department, and there may be 
another side to the story. Such points 
could only be dealt with by the skilled 
representatives of the men, who 
the facts of the case, and who 
have argued the case for them. For 
these reasons I think it may be neces- 
sary to go into the whole case again. I 
will not detain the House further. The 
ground has already been thoroughly 
covered by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Walthamstow, but I will say, in con- 
clusion, that unless the case of 1892 is 
dealt with we shall get rid of the 
loss of time in this House 
constant discussions which 

place for the last six years. 


knew 
would 


not 
by these 
have taken 
We shall 
not get rid of that inconvenience until 


Mr. Lough. 
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this case is dealt with, because I believe 


that it is the corner - stone upon 
which the whole complaint rests. 


Dr. TANNER: Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
call your attention to the fact that there 
are not 40 Members present. 


On the House being counted after the 
usual interval, Mr. Speaker called upon— 


*Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : Mr. 
Speaker, in supporting the Amendment, 
I must acknowledge very fully the cour- 
tesy of the Postmaster General and my 
learned Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
eury in their endeavour, as far as pos- 
sibie, to meet the complaints and griev- 
ances which have been brought befcre 
them, and if I have to criticise the exist- 
ing system I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that it is the system, and not 
either the Postmaster General or, in fact, 
any Postmaster General, upon whom re- 
flection is cast. I think my learned 
Friend will do me the justice to admit that 
in the many negotiations I have had with 
the Postmaster General, especially to- 
wards the close of last year, I did not 
support the undue assertion, or the asser- 
tion to any extreme point of Trades 
Unionism. The Unions, however, took 
great interest in this matter, and may 1 
state that my experience convinces me 
that in the Post Office, as elsewhere, 
those Unions are frequently a restraining 
force, and also, speaking from experience 
on the London Conciliation Board, the 
difficulty is not much with those 
who have responsible leaders, but rather 
with dis- 
organised labour. Who can presume to 
bind them? I venture to say that when 
an agreement is made, it is, as a rule, 
fulfilled, and one of the conditions is that 
the trade shall be represented by those 


sO 


organised and_ especially 


who know their wants and demands, and 
whe have been frankly willing to accept 
the decision of an arbitrator or umpire. 


I know 


that in many quarters 
there is a prejudice against Trade 
Unionism, and especially against its 
leaders, who are too often called 
agitators, I think very frequently 
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wrongly ; but, Ithink,no one who knows 
the history of those Unions can 
say that it is not the fact that 
upon the whole they have benefited 
their order rather than otherwise, 
and that they have raised both 
the wages and conditions of labour, and 
though, like all organisations and indi- 
viduals, they have at times made mis- 
takes, still, as a rule, those Unions have 
contributed to the welfare of the work- 
man, and placed him in a better and 
more powerful position by means of col- 
lective bargaining. I believe that the 
true solution of labour troubles is that 
both sides of the disputants shall have 
an opportunity to organise, and that 
both sides shall be ready to submit their 
disagreements to a tribunal for settle- 
ment. With regard to the Post Office 
Unions, I think, so far as my knowledge 
extends, that they have contributed, on 
the whole, to that peaceable settlement 
which prevented a strike, and the con- 


sequent injury and inconvenience to 
the public, in the Telegraph Service, 
and that, therefore, when their 


views are brought before this House they 
are, at any rate, entitled to a fair hear- 
ing. Now, Mr. Speaker, whatever may 
be our view as to the restraint on Party 
politics in the Civil Service, or with 
regard to the right of combination in the 
Civil Service, I do not think anyone will 
venture to say, after what they have 
heard to-night, that the existing condi- 
tions of things is at all satisfactory. In 
the first place, in the Post and Postal 
Telegraph Service there is great and 
widely extended discontent and dissatis- 
faction. My right hon. Friend says 
“No,” and I will admit that he has done 
a great deal to redress it, but there is 
discontent and dissatisfaction still, and 
I believe it to be widely expressed, and 
that it has arisen, I believe, in a great 
measure from the ill-defined, vague, and 
frequently arbitrary, regulations which 
Lave been imposed upon the Service by 
successive Postmasters General, almost 
at their will and pleasure, and what- 
ever else we may do to-night, I 
hope we shall bring home to the 
nation—I will not say harsh, because I 
know my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester is incapable of hard deal- 
ings—but what I think has been the 
hard fate of the two lcaders of a great 
Union, which has produced much of the 
discontent, which I have spoken, and I 
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will venture to suggest to him that, at 
any rate, whatever regulations are made 
for the government of a great service, 
that they should be clearly defined, that 
they should be made perfectly accessible, 
and that the rules should not be varied 
and variable as they have been, but that 
they should apply to the whole of the 
Civil Service, which should be placed in 
this respect upon one uniform footing 
from the highest to the lowest position in 
it. Now, I think, if tuat had been done, 
much more would have been achieved in 
remedying the grievances of the tele- 
graphists. Their modest maximum of 
£190, practically only £160, after 27 
years’ service, their moderate claim of 
28s. a week after five years’ service, and 
their most reasonable claim to holi- 
days, at any rate, sometimes in the 
summer, would have had an opportunity 
of being conceded ; and yet, those griev- 
ances exist still—a fact which in itself, 
I think, is, notwithstanding what has 
been done, some reflection upon the sys- 
tem which at present exists. I will dis- 
cuss for a moment the question of the 
civil rights of these services. Who gave 
them? Parliament. Parliament could 
have given them, if it thought proper, 
conditionally ; and its decision would, of 
course, have been binding, even now, if 
the existing state of affairs is wrong—if 
the franchise has been too hastily granted, 
or has been granted under such conditions 
as ought not to have been annexed—Par- 
liament can intervene again, and the 
Civil Services can be heard in this House 
through their representatives. But this 
is the cardinal point of the situation: 
Parliament gave the franchise and the 
usual civil rights without any limitation 
whatever, without any of the limitations 
which were imposed in certain other 
cases. By the Conspiracy Act, for in- 
stance, it was said there were certain 
classes of workmen who, for public 
reasons, should not have the liberty to 
combine which was given to other classes 

I mean the workmen in water and gas 
works, which directly serve the public-— 
and Parliament could enforced 
similar limitations in this case. And 
did do so? 
Jecause, practically, you cannot draw a 
You the 


civil rights, 
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all 


with conditions, which 


franchise, 


its or you give 
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possible; and yet we have 
a state of affairs in which, as I suggest, 
successive Postmasters General have as- 
sumed the functions of Parliament un- 
constitutionally and, I think, wrongfully, 
and have, by various circulars and regu- 
lations, demonstrated the impossibility 
of justly and fairly drawing that line, 
with the result, in certain cases, of dis- 
missals and of destruction of livelihood, 
which ought only to be the result, if 
ever, of Parliamentary action. I would 
ask the House to see what the Post- 
masters General have attempted, and 


with what result. For instance, in 
1885 I drew the attention of the 
House to the varying utterances of 


different Postmasters General on these 
subjects. The Postmaster General of 
that period said that, though no 
longer under any electoral disabilities, 
Postal servants must not join 
election committees, or speak or write on 
political subjects in public ; and a circu- 
lar to that effect was issued and signed 
‘by command of the Postmaster General.” 
Now, I think those words were in them- 


selves a contradiction in terms. 
There is to be no_ restriction of 
political rights, it is stated, and yet, 
in the same sentence, the men are 
told that they are not to go to 


any political meeting or to speak or write 
on political subjects. I venture to say 
that the gift of the franchise, with, at 
the same time, limitation of discussion 
or debate, is a danger to the State. A 
vote is a trust and responsibility, to be 
exercised for the benefit of the nation, 
and how is its possessor to exercise it 
rightly if he has not the liberty of listen- 
ing to what other people think and say, 
and of taking part in debate or discus- 
sion upon public affairs? I also venture 
to say that that limitation, which 
Parliament did not pass, ought never 
to have been made by the political 
head of a Department. Such a 
course, indeed, seems to me to be very 
capable of abuse in many directions. 
I will point out next that Mr. Arnold 
Morley, when Postmaster General, made 
a great departure from the order I have 
just read. He said— 

“Officers of the Post Office are no longer 
under electoral disabilities, but it is expected 
of them that they will exercise a certain reserve, 


and not put themselves forward on one side 
or the other.” 


Sir A. K, Rollit. 
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That was in 1892. I quite agree that, as 
a matter of voluntary action and in their 
own discretion, the “exercise of a cer- 
tain reserve” is a proper course to pur- 
sue; but it is a very different thing to 
exact that reserve in derogation of the 
rights which have been conferred by 
Parliament upon the voter; and in that 
case, I repeat, I think the deroga- 
tion of these rights a distinct danger 
to the State. What if other employers 
were to say they demanded _ of 
their workmen that they should 
uot take part in political meetings 
on one side or the other? I think such 
an order would be characterised as 
tyrannical and socially most dangerous ; 
and I would ask, what is the distinction 
between the Post Office as an employer of 
labour and other large employers of 
labour? But I want to refer to another 
point in this connection. In February, 
1895, Mr. Arnold Morley again said-- 
“Post Office servants are not precluded 
from taking part in politics,’ and 
the context shows he meant that 
they could do anything in that direction 
when off duty, because he said, “They 
must not, however, allow them to inter- 
fere with their duties.” I venture to 
say that that was almost in the nature 
of a licence, and was directly calculated 
to lead men into error on this subject. 
The best way of determining the inten- 
tions of Parliament is to go to 
Acts of Parliament as they were 
passed, and I should like the House to 
consider what is the foundation of the 
disabilities that have been imposed on 
Postal servants, and what was the inten- 
tion of Parliament when the disabilities 
were revoked. To get at this you have 
to go to the early part of the reign of 
George III., when members of the Civil 
Service were disabled from exercising the 
franchise, not on account of any labour 
question, but because the pay given them 
was thought likely to unduly in- 
fluence them. That was the ground 
of the disablement, and when 
it owas removed in 1868 the 
recital of the Act declared that it was 
not expedient, in the interests of the 
State, that it should be retained. Now, 
we find Party Postmasters General issu- 
ing their circulars ordering that postal 
officials shall not take part in politics; 
but as a matter of fact the origina! 
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disabilities attached to the Postmasters 
General themselves, whose votes were 


only given back to them in 1868. 
Thus we have a state of affairs in 
which the political and paid head 


of a Department assumes the right of 
taking away a portion of the electoral 
privileges of members of the lower 
branches of the service, while he himself 
is taking an active part in politics, and 
was himself only placed on the same 
ground as his fellows by the enfranchis- 
ing Act to which I have referred. Thus 
we have a politician at the head of the 
Department—in itself, I think, a very 
wrong thing, for the head, in my mind, 
should not be a political but a commer- 
cial head—restricting, without the 
authority of Parliament, the exercise of 
that franchise when he himself is fully 
enfranchised, and is taking an active part 
in politics, and even coming into this 
House. Therefore, it does seem to me re- 
prehensible that successive Postmasters 
General should have taken the course 
they have. Now, I have to say a word 
about combination in the service. With 
regard to the distinction which my right 
hon. Friend will seek to draw between 
labour in Departments of State and 
labour in other fields, I venture to say he 
will point out that there are privileges 
attaching to work in the Departments of 
State—privileges of ‘pay and of pension 
—which do not attach to other employ- 
ments. But that is not a true ground 
of distinction. There are many other 
employers of labour who give exactly the 
same things; and in the case of the Post 
Office the Telegraphists, at least, so far 
from regarding the distinction as a privi- 
lege, repudiate the suggestion. If they 
are in a better position than the em- 
ployees of private firms it is only in a 
very slightly better position; and when 
I recall the facts that their maximum is, 
in the large majority of cases, only £160 
after 27 or 28 years’ service, that they 
cannot get what they would have, 28s. a 
week after five years, which their own 
ofhcial chiefs say they deserve, and that 
they are under an obligation, which does 
not attach to those in the service of other 
employers of labour, to do overtime com- 
pulsorily, it will be seen that theirs is 
not a particularly privileged employ- 
ment; and they can, in fact, not be in- 
duced to regard it, under present terms 
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and conditions, in that light. | There- 
fore, I say that, if this is the distinction 
which an attempt will be made to draw, 
it is an unsound one, and does not dif- 
ferentiate these men from those employed 
in other departments of labour. With 
regard to the question of combination, ft 
should like the House to see how vary- 
ing again are the official statements as to 
what is the right of Post Office servants. 
I have here a statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
mouth, who, speaking as the head of the 
Government, said— 
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“These servants have perfect freedom to 
combine, and to have all the advantages and 
privileges of trades unions.” 2 
He vindicates trades unionism and the 
leadership of trades unions, and says 
there is no restriction on the right of 
combination. 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): Hear, hear ! 


*Srr ALBERT ROLLIT: My right hon. 

Friend says “Hear, hear,” but is it not 
a restriction of the rights of combination 
that they shall not be allowed to have 
the advantage of making their state- 
ments through their appointed and more 
expert leaders? Many of them, as has 
been said, are not in a position to make 
clear representations of their own cases. 
Again, I find it said by another official 
head that all the privileges of trades 
unionism are accorded to the trades 
union of the Post Office officials. That 
is inaccurate. I find that, though other 
trades have their recognised 
spokesmen, the postmen are denied that 
privilege. True, Mr. Arnold Morley had 
said he had received the trades unionist 
leaders in his office, and he had not in- 
quired whether they were present or not, 
but to say they might come into the 
room, but not be allowed to speak, is 
absurd. 


*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General laid down as to that that he 
would not allow an outsider—one who 
was not a postal servant—to accompany 
a deputation of postal servants. 

[Ninth Day. 
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*Sin ALBERT ROLLIT: But there 
have been cases in which officers of the 
unions have been in the post office, and 


yet have not been allowed to be the 
spokesmen of their deputation. That 
night has been denied. In one case— 


that of the officers of the Fawcett Asso- 
ciation—it has been a great hardship to 
the officers of the union, who have been 
dismissed the Service for simply doing 
what they believed legally to be their 
duty to those whom they represented. 
They are constituents of mine, and I 
know them well, and I am bound to say, 
if they had been dealt with more leniently 
and more sympathetically, it would have 
been very much better both for them- 
selves and for the State and the Service. 
Now, what were the circumstances of 
that case? The Postmaster General 
said in the House of Commons, and also 
by circular, that candidates were not to 
be asked by Post Office officials to give 
any pledge to assist them as to their 
duties or their pay. No attempt was 
made to extract any such pledge. All 
that was asked was that if Members 
were returned to this House, and they 
were satisfied that there were substantial 
grievances, they would assist’ in 
their redress, through a Committee of 


Inquiry. I fail to see on what possible 
principle that redress could be re- 
fused. Many Members, myself among 


the number, put the matter before the 
House. It showed an infinity of real 
grievances, some of which were, in 
fact, redressed; and it was afterwards 
said the rule under which the Trade 
Unionists for being loyal to their union 
as their union was to them was no 
longer operative; and yet these men 
have lost their means of _liveli- 
hood, and the benefit of pensions accru 
ing to them, and now it is said on this 
point that discipline must be main- 
tained. But when we view the matter 
historically, we must see whether the 
Order itself which was promulgated was 
an Order which was right and just, and 
I venture to say that an Order embody- 
ing what it does, and condemning a desire 
for an inquiry affecting the grievances 


of a large number of officials in’ the 
service, is not an Order that can be 
maintained, and I further say that 


Parliament, if it could properly and 

practically be done, would have itself 

limited the franchise to the votes of the 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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employees. If that has not been done, 
then that Order by the Postmaster 
General is ultra vires, and the dismissal 
of these men was not just, and had 
biought very serious consequences on the 
individuals, and I hope that the con- 
clusion at which this House will arrive 
will be that the Orders, both as to com- 
bination and as to the exercise of political 
rights, are wrong; and that these addi- 
tions go beyond the law when we find, 
as we do constantly, that, even if they 
are fair in their terms, they are harsh 
ian their operation. I hope, at any 
rate, the result of this Debate will be 
to show that combination, with all its re- 
sults, has not been dangerous to the 
service, but, on the contrary, has been of 
immense and varied use, as I have known 
it to be, in avoiding great public incon- 
venience. The right that these officials 
claim ought, I think, to be conceded, 
the dismissed servants ought to be rein- 
stated, and no restriction ought to be 
placed, in the fullest and widest sense 
of the term, upon the privileges of 
British citizenship. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I trust the House 
will not think I am improperly trespass- 
ing upon its attention in speaking upon 
this Amendment. It may seem almost 
absurd that after five or six years one 
should have to defend an official Act 
but T should very much regret it if I 
allowed it to be thought that I so used 
any authority I then possessed to press 
unduly upon or do any injustice 
to individuals. Of course the justifica- 
tion of the action of the postal authori- 
ties, I know, is in the most competent 
hands. But having regard to the atti- 
tude of this question, and it being recog- 
nised now as a rather notable case in 
1892, and as the chief text of the hon. 
Member for Walthamstow to-night was 
apparently directed against myself, it 
may not be inopportune for me to say a 
few words. I take the two things be- 
fore us, and see how far the decision 
taken was to call the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the action of certain officials. 
The Member for Walthamstow, 
whom I thought it proper to interrupt 
for a moment, said that in 1892 serious 
offence was given by the dismissal of 
certain officials, and that ‘an official re- 
porter was sent to the mecting, and ! 


hon. 
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was able to point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was not the case. When I 
called the attention of the House, on that 
paragraph, to the objectionable circular. 
I said that I had never used the right to 
send an official reporter, but relied on the 
newspaper reports, though I may say 
the Post Office servants were asked 
if they acknowledged the correctness of 
it. What took place was this: that an 
attempt was made on the eve of a general 
election to bring pressure to bear 
on Members of Parliament and can- 
didates in order to procure from thein 
a pledge that they would vote for'a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. That, I need hardly 
say, was trying to exercise severe 
pressure, and I thought it my duty to 
bring this circular before the attention 
of the House, on that Debate on the Post 
Office Estimates, and I pointed out it was 
quite contrary to the regulations of the 
Department. On that occasion, I may 
point out, I had the authority of Mr. 
Gladstone and the present Leader of the 
Opposition to say that they entirely 
agreed with the action I was taking. Well 
meetings continued to take place, and the 
two men who have been referred to, 
who were distinctly the ringleaders, said 
they were sorry the Postmaster General 
disapproved of their action, but they in- 
tended to go on with it. It naturally fol- 
lowed that as they continued to disobey 
the Orders of the Department they 
were dismissed. Now, the main point 
is this: was the action of the Postmaster 
General, whoever he was, contrary to 
the conditions and Rules of Parliament, 
“What right had the Postmaster General 
to take it?” I was a Member of this 
House when the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester was passed for remov- 
ing the disabilities from civil servants 
to vote. It was thought by some, 
especially by the Leader of the House, 
Mr. Disraeli, to be a somewhat dangerous 
change, because it was thought that a 
person in the permanent Civil Service 
should not be allowed to take a side in 
politics, and that was the view shared 
by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
said that the suggestion he would 
make would be that Parliament 
should give the vote, but that it 
was a matter for grave consideration. 
The departments should restrict other 
political action, and that it should be 
given subject to limitations. Those, I 
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think, were pretty clearly the terms 
under which the franchise was given, 
So that the first clause of the Amend- 
ing Bill of 1874 was struck out because 
it would have denied what were the in- 
tentions of Parliament in conferring on 
Civil Servants in 1868. Is it desirable in 
the interests of the public service that 
a& very numerous service, such as the 
Post Office, should be permitted to com- 
bine, in order that they might be able 
to bring pressure to bear upon Members 
of Parliament, so as to raise the position 
of emoluments of their service? And I 
think, especially in such circumstances 
as that, that it is particularly desirable 
that Members of Parliament should be 
protected from that sort of thing, 
especially when we are told, as we have 
been told with regard to the present 
Motion, that it has been brought forward 
by the direction of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Postal Union, or some such 
party. This is an attempt to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon Members of Parlia- 
ment. in important particulars, and I 
trust that, whilst the complaints of the 
Post Office servants and others occupying 
positions under the Government will 
always receive careful and generous con- 
sideration, they ought not to seek re- 
dress by these illegal methods. 


*Tue SECRETARY to tz TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): The hon. 
Member for Walthamstow has raised the 
difficult problem of endeavouring to re 
concile the political rights of the private 
citizen with the duties and dis- 
cipline of the public servant, but I am not 
going to deal, as he has dealt, with the 
very much larger question of the whole 
Civil Service. The particular service to 
which he has drawn attention is that of 
the Post Office, There are many circum- 
stances which make that the most diffi- 
cult to deal with, because we have the 
fact, in the first place, that it is very 
much the largest of any public depart- 
ment—in fact, I believe that the Post- 
master General, with a staff of 160,000 
serving under him, is, perhaps, 
the largest employer of labour 
in the world. In addition to that, this 
service is nearly ubiquitous, and con- 
sists of men who, by their duties, are 
brought more closely into contact with 
the daily life of the great mass of the 
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people than the servants of any other 


department. What is the position of the 
Post Office with regard to them? 


Anybody, I think, reading the first por- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, would have supposed, and I 
think he must have supposed himself, 
at the time when he put that Amend- 
ment on the paner, that Post Office ser- 
vants had not the enjoyment of the fran- 
chise. That is clear from the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member now knows very 
well that, in common with all the Civil 
Servants of the Crown, the Post Office 
servants have the most perfect right to 
vote for whom they like. and to exercise 
their franchise in any way they like. 
Then he goes on to state that the Post 
Office servants are not allowed to serve 
upon electoral committees, or to take 
part in political agitation, and that is 
perfectly true. I think, as there has 
been some complaint that these rules are 
not sufficiently well known, that perhaps 
I might inform the House exactly what 
they are. 


“No postmaster, or other servant of the 
Department, shall serve on a committee having 
for its object to promote or prevent the return 
of a particular candidate to Parliament. He 
shall not support or oppose any particular can- 
didate or party, either by public speaking or 
writing.” 


It has been implied that the present 
Postmaster General has gone beyond all 
other Postmasters General in carrying 
out this rule. But what is the history of 
this question as regards the exercise of 
the political rights of Post Office and 
Civil Service generally?) In 1874 a Bill 
was brought in by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucester. Even after the 
franchise had been given to public ser- 
vants in 1868, they were forbidden to 
take, by word,, message, writing, or any 
other method, any part in the return of 
a Member to Parliament. That state of 
things continued up to 1874, when the 
hon. Member for Gloucester brought in a 
Bill to repeal the clause by w hich certain 
heavy saiadiins were incurred. My hon. 


Friend the Member for _ Isling- 
ton has implied that the mere 
fact that the Act abolished 


these penalties enabled them to take 
part in partisan warfare to any extent 
they liked. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester has cor- 
rectly described the circumstances under 
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which that Bill passed. The Member 
for Gloucester had, in the first clause 
of that Bill, inserted words which, un- 
doubtedly, would have had the effect 
of ms iking it impossible for any Govern- 
ment department to lay down regula- 
tions with regard to officials taking an 
active part in political warfare. Both 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford North- 
cote brought their influence to bear on 
the hon. Member to induce him to omit 
that clause, on the distinct ground that 
it would be impossible for them to agree 
to a clause tying the hands of the de- 
partments. as regards interference in par- 
tisan warfare. The words of Mr. Glad- 
stone are worth quoting, because they 
are very clear and very distinct. Mr. 
Gladstone said— 


“Tt is a serious evil to take up these ques- 
tions on general grounds of philanthropy, and 
force upon a Government, responsible for their 
duties, measures which the persons so respon- 
sible declared to be incompatible with their due 
discharge. He should make the suggestion 
that Parliament should give the vote, and at 
the same time leave it in the discretion of the 
Government to prevent officers taking part, 
beyond giving a simple vote. 


These rules, which I have stated, have 
not been introduced by us; they were 
introduced in 1885 by Lord John Man- 
ners, who was then Postmaster General. 
My hon. Friend rather implied that they 
had been dropped by Mr. Arnold Morley, 
and that he had introduced conditions 
which allowed public servants to inter- 
fere with political matters; but it is a 
remarkable fact that within a month of 
going out of office, Mr. Arnold Morley 
himself said, in replying to a question 
put to him as to the privileges of Post- 
Office servants, that these rules were 
still in existence, and that they were not 
only the rules of the Post Office, but they 
embodied the recognised custom of the 
whole Civil Service. Probably my hon. 
Friends sitting below the Gangway—the 
hon. Member for Walthamstow and the 
hon. Member for Islington—<are as little 
as I do—and they could not well care less 
—for mere precedent and authority 


in such matters. These rules rot 
merely exist, but I think they 
can be shown to be_ thoroughly 


reasonable rules, and I think my hon. 
Friends. the Member for Islington and 
the Member for Walthamstow have 
both of them forgotten the great differ- 
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ence in the circumstances of the public 
servant and the ordinary employee. 
What private employer could have been 
held up to the execration of the House, 
as the Postmaster General has been, for 
following thle recognised rules of his pre- 
decessors, and what private employee 
could have had his case brought for- 
ward as has been done to-night wit! 
Messrs. Clery and Cheeseman. We 
must recognise the fact that in 
this House of Commons, public servants 
have got a Court of Appeal such as exists 
with regard to no private employee what- 
ever. It is a Court of Appeal which not 
only exists with regard to the grievances 
of classes, and even of individuals, 
but it is a Court of Appeal which applies 
even to the wages and duties of classes 
and individuals, and its functions in that 
respect are only limited by the common 
sense of Members, who should exercise 
caution in bringing forward cases of in- 
dividuals, because, if political influence is 
brought to bear in favour of one in- 
dividual, the chances are that injury is 
done to some other individual. 
But, after all, what is the chief distinc- 
tion between public servants and private 
employees? One is that the public ser- 
vant has a permanency of service 
such as is enjoyed by no private em- 
ployee. He has an employer who 
never fails, and wha never dies, and the 
result of that permanency under our 
political system is that, unlike any pri- 
vate employee, he has to serve two sets 
of masters with very different views in 
-politics. | Now, it is worth while recol- 
fecting that it was only in 1868 that 
the franchise was restored to public ser- 
vants, or rather restored to the servanis 
of the revenue departments, and it is 
worth while recollecting also that, when 
those public servants were disfranchised 
in 1782, it was done on their own pe 
tition, and at their own request. A Bill 
was brought in in 1782 to disfranchise 
the servants of the revenue departments 
—including, of course, the Post Office— 
by Lord Rockingham, who was then 
Prime Minister. At that time the 
Government, through the public ser- 
vice, controlled 70 seats in this 
House, and Lord North, who had 
been in power for some 12 years, had 
sent round notices to certain constituen- 
cies, where the public servants were in 
any way able to turn the scale, that, 
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unless they supported his Party, if he 
continued in office it would go 


very hard with them. His opponents 
also sent round notices that there was 
a possibility of their coming into office, 
and if they did come into office, it would 
go very hard with those public servants 
who did not vote for them—then they 
were placed in an awkward position. 
The result was that they sent up a strong 
petition for disfranchisement, and a Bill 
was introduced to deliver the Government 
from temptation, and the public servants 
from evil. What is the change that has 
taken place since 1782? It is not any 
legal change in the status of those public 
servants. They remain dismissabfe at 
pleasure just as they did in 1782; 
but the great change that has come is 
this: both Parties in the State have 
decided to ignore Party in regard to their 
treatment of the public servants of the 
State. The result, of course, is that 
permanent civil service has become a 
practical possibility. The result, again, 
of their being permanent public servants 
is that they have to serve in turn two 
different sets of masters. I think it is 
only reasonable to expect that, as both 
Parties in the State have dropped Party 
politics with regard to their employees, 
the employees should in their turn recog- 
nise that fact and drop Party politics 
with regard to their employers. More- 
over, in a graded servant like the public 
service, every servant in his turn becomes 
an employer. It is likely that a public 
servant, who is a strong partisan in his 


capacity as servant, may also be a 
strong partisan in his _ capacity 
as employer, and it is absolutely 


necessary that all employers should be 
above suspicion of Party favouritism. I 
do not believe there is strong dissatis- 
faction among our public servants. I be- 
lieve that a very large proportion of our 
public servants in all our departments 
make no complaint of the existing rules. 
The hon. Member has singled out 
a certain pertion of our public ser- 
vants—he has singled out the Post Office. 
I venture to say he has been singularly 
unfortunate in his choice, because if 
there are any public servants to whom 
these rules ought to apply it is 
the postmen and the _ telegraphists, 
who are brought more into contact 
with their masters—the public—than 
[Ninth Day. 
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any other class. Take the case of the 
postmen: the hon. Member used to re- 
present a mining constituency, and he, I 
know, is associated with that industry. 
I will take the case of a Tory postman 
in a mining village. What would the hon. 
Member say if that’ postman, in going 
his rounds, canvassed for the Tory can- 
didate? He would say that it was a 
gross abuse of his privileges. Take the 
case of a postmaster or a telegraphist in a 
town where an election is proceeding: 
is it not well in the interests of both 
Parties that there should be no sus- 
picion of tampering with or disclosing the 
telegrams for political purposes, that 
the knowledge that passes through their 
hands should not be abused? If you 
allowed them to become strong, 
active partisans, there is grave risk 
that they might abuse those privi- 
leges. With regard to the service, as a 
whole, I do not think the hon. Member 
has made out his case. He has cer- 
tainly not made it out with regard to the 
postal service. There are one or two 
other points which the hon. Member 
raised with regard to trades unions, and 
the right of combination. He says the offi- 
cials of the Post Office refused to recog- 
nise the postmen’s trade union. I do 
not know whether he charges the Post- 
master General with any departure from 
the practice of his predecessors. If so, it 
is a remarkable fact that under no Post- 
master General have the trade unions in 
connection with the Post Office, increased 
so much as during the last two years. In 
1892, when Mr. Arnold Morley came into 
office, the Telegraph Clerks’ Association 
numbered 5,200; on the 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1896, they numbered 7,088. In 
1892, the Postmen’s Federation num- 
bered 5,627; in 1896 they numbered 
21,909. In 1896 there was the greatest 
growth of any year. The Telegraph 
Clerks’ Association increased from 6,254 
to 7,088, and the Postmen’s Federation 
by more than 16,000. It is charged that 
the Postmaster-General takes a different 
view than that which was taken by Mr. 
Arnold Morley, and that he denies the 
right of combination. As this is an 
important point with the hon. Member, I 
think it is only fair to quote from a 
letter which describes the position taken 
up by Mr. Arnold Morley, and I say that 
this is exactly the position of the Post- 
master General at the present day; and 
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I say that no employer could give 
greater liberty of combination to his 
employees than is given by both these 
Postmasters General. 


“ Officers of this Department are at liberty 
to combine in any way they think proper. 
They may, except during official hours, meet 
when and where they like. They are always at 
liberty to invite Members of Parliament, or 
any other persons, to their meetings, and to 
confer with them on their position and pros- 
pects; and they are enabled to invest their 
funds in the Post Office Savings Bank, on the 
same conditions as other organisations and 
trade unions. All the privileges which 
trade uninons enjoy—and, in my opinion, 
rightly enjoy—are thus accorded to the unions 
of postal officials. 


But another question is raised, and that 
is that the Postmaster General will not 
allow outsiders to represent them at 
deputations. I am bound to say that, 
viewed as a matter of common sense, 
there is a great deal to be said for 
not letting outsiders argue these cases. 
In the first place, they have not got the 
same interests as those who are actually 
in the trade, and, in the second place, 
they have not got exactly the same know- 
ledge. This was conveyed to my own 
observation very remarkably in the case 
of the inquiry before the Duke of Norfolk 
and myself in August last. The posi- 
men and telegraphists were represented 
by two spokesmen, of whom the hon. 


Member for Islington was one. They 
profess to have got up the 
whole case of this complicated 
service. If there is any man who 


approaches closely to omniscience, it is 
the hon. Member for Islington, but I am 
bound to say, with all respect to him, 
that he was not quite able to make out 
his case. The postmen and the tele- 
graphists, however, who were in the 
Service who know the circumstances 
and where the shoe pinched, came 
before us and told us their grievances, 
and we were at once able to under- 
stand them. In this case there are 
special reasons why these outsiders should 


not be heard, because these outsiders 


are Messrs. Clery and Cheeseman, who 
are dismissed servants. I venture to say 
that in the case of no private employer 
would anyone try to force upon him as 
leaders of a deputation the very men he 
had dismissed? It has been asked that 
these men should be restored to the 
public service. My right hon. Friend 
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has indicated, to some extent at any 
rate, what happened in regard to these 
two men, but I do not think that he did 
justice even to his very strong case, 
because he had not with him, as I have, 
the dates on which these various occur- 
rences took place. On the 14th June, 
1892, my right hon. Friend, the then 
Postmaster General, on the report on 
Supply, gave a warning, and expressed 
himself very strongly in the interests 
both of discipline and also the purity 
of elections, against the members of the 
service, and especially the Post Office 
service, bringing their claims as to duty 
and pay before the attention of candi- 
dates. And he was able to say that the 
then Leaders of the Opposition, includ- 
ing Mr. Gladstone and the right hon. 
yentleman the Member for Monmouth, 
concurred in his warning. On the very 
next day, on the 15th, Mr. Clery, at a 
meeting of the Fawcett Association, 
moved that immediate action be 
taken to secure from the candi- 
dates a pledge to support a motion 
for the appointment of a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Inquiry. On the 
17th June my right hon. Friend stated in 
an official circular that he desired to warn 
Post Office servants that it would be 
improper for them, whether in combina- 
tion or not, to endeavour to extract pro- 
mises from any cafdidate with re 
ference to their duties and pay. 
The very next day a Bill, signed by W. 
E. Clery, was issued, stating that “the 
notice in the current Post Office circular 
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does not affect the policy of 
the Association.” What was the 
policy of this Association? The 
hon. Member for Walthamstow has 


said a great deal about it being so very 
unjust to deprive these men of the right 
to go before candidates and lay before 
them the question of their duty and pay. 
They have a full right to go before Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and Members of Par- 
liament have a full right to raise their 
grievances in this House. But such men 
«us Messrs. Clery and Cheeseman are not 
content with that. What they want to 
do is to attack the House, as it were, “on 
its weak side.” Speaking at Newcastle 
on-Tyne, early in August, 1892, Mr. Clery 
himself said— 

“They must approach the House on its weak 


side; they must influence Members through 
their susceptibilities as opportunity presents 
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itself when candidates appeal to their respec- 
tive constituencies. man is never more 
amenable to reason than when making a re- 
quest.” 


Gracivus Speech. 


What private employee is able to 
say, “I am the permanent servant 
of my employer; I have a _ share 
in deciding who that employer shall be; 
I will attack him on his weak side when 
he comes up for re-election, and then I 
will use my power. I will bring or- 
ganised pressure to bear throughout the 
constituencies, and I will make this bar- 
gain: that if he will not vote for an in- 
crease in my pay, or diminish my duties, 
then I will not give him my vote.” We 
have done away with personal and in- 
dividual bribery, but there is a still worse 
form of bribery, and that is when a man 
asks a candidate to buy his vote out of 
the public purse. These men were guilty 
of a clear breach of the rules of discip- 
line ; and if this Motion means anything 
it is that insubordination is not to be 
punished. In regard to the cir- 
cular, which has been issued to Mem- 
bers of Parliament for the purpose of 
supporting the Motion of the hon Mem- 
ber for Walthamstow, I am glad to see 
there is no such allusion. It was brought 
forward in support of his Motion 
by the very men whose cause he was 
defending, and what is the case of these 
men? What they attempted to do is 
this: That circular, if it means any- 
thing means this: that insubordination 
is not to be punished when it is per- 
petrated by representative men. The 
cases quoted there are direct cases of in- 
subordination ; and they go further than 
that, they try to show that in this 
respect there is a divergence of policy be- 
tween the policy of the present Postmas- 
ter General and that of his predecessor. 
The late Postmaster General in 1893 laid 
down a most salutary rule that Post 
Office servants are free to take part in 
any political meeting, so long as they 
abstain from false statements and from 
scurrilous or insubordinate language, or 
incitement to insubordination. Mr. Mor- 
ley afterwards wrote a letter in 1895 
declaring that these public servants had 
all the privileges which trades unions 
enjoyed, but because Mr. Morley wrote 
that letter and used that phrase 
these men seemed to have jumped 
to the conclusion that that prohi- 
bition had been withdrawn, and that if 
[Ninth Day. 
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it was proved that these men were re- 
presentative, they could indulge in any 
kind of language they liked; and that 
claim was made in the name of the 
rights of combination. What are the 
rights of combination! The rights of 
combination afforded to trades unions are 
these: that it shall be perfectly right 
and legal for 30 men to do what it 
would have been right and legal for one 
man to do. All through this remarkable 
circular there is a very strange +on- 
fusion of thought. They actually claim 
what the employees of no_ private 
firm would ever claim—namely, that 
an action which would be insubor- 
dinate or illegal, if perpetrated by 
one man, is not illegal or insubor- 
dinate if perpetrated by 30 men. The 
contention is perfectly absurd. There are 
three great things which distinguish our 
permanent public service. There is, in 
the first place, the remarkable loyalty 
with which they serve both Parties in 
the State. Then there is the perma- 
nency of their employment. Again, a 
great feature of that service is that no 
longer is it a question of favouritism, 
but promotion by merit is the rule. 
Those three great features have been 
slowly built upon this foundation—the 
elimination altogether of the element of 
political partisanship from the service. I 
hope nothing will be done to break down 
those foundations, on which alone the 
public service can rest—a_ servive 
which, for its efficiency, its loyalty, and 
its high sense of public duty, I do not 
think surpassed—I doubt whether it is 
equalled or even approached by the pub- 
lic service of any other country in the 
world. 

*Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham): I think 
it will be admitted by everyone that the 
Debate has been conducted with great 
temper and moderation, and I think that 
some of the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot possibly carry very 
great weight—in fact, I hardly think 


they were intended to do, as we 
need not fear that the postmen 
will become active partisans for one 


Party or the other. I differ also 

from the right hon. Gentleman. when 

he objects to the representatives of 

this union as outsiders. How can you 

expect them to be anything else? An 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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official in the Post Office would not take 
that position, and, as indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, they are dis- 
charged servants, dismissed for an offence 
which possibly from the Post Office point 
of view is serious, though it is not a 
felony ; it is simply a breach of duty, and 
they are not disqualified from holding 
such responsible positions, if they have 
full knowledge. I do not think they 
ought to be prevented from taking up 
the post of secretary to the union. They 
are valuable men, who have served an 
apprenticeship through a long course of 
time in that business, and are picked out 
vy their fellow-men as qualified. I would 
ask the House to allow me—and I do not 
think the House would refuse—to go into 
past history for a few moments, though 
what we have to decide is what is to be 
the policy in the future. I wish to 
speak with great moderation. I wish 
to call the attention of the House to 
what was done during the last Session 
but one. We then passed a Bill for the 
conciliation and prevention of trade dis- 
putes. It is admitted that there are 
grievances and disputes in the Post Office. 
That cannot be denied, because the result 
of the recent inquiry, was, I believe, 
that over £100,000 a year has been pa‘d 
in remuneration to Post Office servancs. 
These differences will from time to time 
go on in the future. We passed thet 
Bill, and the object of that Bill was to 
prevent disputes. Who had to prevent 
them? Who had to try to prevent them? 
Whom does he appeal to when disputes 
arise owing to the leaders of the Unions? 
It was only last September, when 
the lamentable dispute arose in the en- 
gimeering trade, and trade was leav- 
ing the country, that I had an 
opportunity of seeing the leader of 
the employers’ combination and ihe 
leader of the trade union walk 
into the room of the President of the 
Board of Trade for the purpose of having 
a talk with him. In other disputes the 
leader of the Union is called in 
to assist as the man most emi- 
nently qualified to deal with the ques- 
tion. There is nothing about this trade 
union of the Post Office to be afraid of. 
In regard to factory legislation, the Home 
Secretary eventually received deputa- 
tions representing the workpeople and 
the employers. The Secretary for the 


Colonies received a deputation from the 
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miners and factory operatives, and from 
the colliery proprietors during the dis- 
cussicn last Session on the Compensation 
for Injuries’ Bill. Wherever you have 
capital and labour engaged, you have 
ou each side representatives of the 
union, who are qualified to deal with the 
question. What is it you have to fear? 
The leaders of the trade union do not 
approach the employer for the purpose 
of carrying on or making disputes; they 
approach the employer for the purpose 
of conciliation in the first instance. 
Wherever you have had moderate leaders 
to approach the masters, the results, as 
have been proved in scores of cases, have 
proved most satisfactory. Of course 
there may be cases where a bad employer 
takes an unfair advantage of his work- 
men, and in that case it is not unreason- 
able that, during the time those men are 
out of work in consequence, they should 
be compensated by the trades’ union. 
The leaders of the unions want to find 
out if the statement is true, and can only 
do so by going to headquarters. We 
want to encourage the employees in 
the Post Office to do everything openly, 
It would be better for the Government, 
for the Department, and for the men 
themselves. When disputes arise, it is 
above all things necessary to ascertain 
the true facts. How can that be done, 
except by means of an jnterview between 
the principal parties concerned? What 
difference is there between the head 
officials of the Post Office and the heads 
of a private firm? In Lancashire we 
settle our disputes by means of meetings 
between the workpeople and _ their 
employers, and the practice has proved 
so successful that it has been adopted 
by the iron-workers and other trades. 
One of the most important clauses in the 
late agreement between the engineers 
and their employers was that which 
provided that the leaders of the Union 
and the representatives of the employers 
should, at the commencement of anv 
dispute, meet together for the purpose of 
settling the issues, and thus avoiding 
any loss of capital. In the interests of 
the Post Office and of the trades’ unions, 
which are of great value, and will con- 
tinue to be so if properly managed, I 
support the Amendment of the hon. 


Member opposite. I think we cannot 
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do any possible harm by making the 
change, and giving this question a fair 
trial. 

*Mr. LUCAS SHADWELL (Hastings) : 
I do not propose to detain the House at 
any length. I may remind it there is a 
strong feeling that the recommendations 
of Lord Tweedmouth’s Committee have 
not been thoroughly and fairly carried 
out. I am not altogether in sympathy 
with the Amendment before the House, 
for I think there is a very great deal of 
difficulty in the way of postmen taking 
part in electoral contests. I gather 
from the Secretary to the Treasury that 
these trades unions are not prohibited 
among Post Office officials, but I do not 
understand whether they are, in the full 
sense of the word, recognised. I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Department objects to outside 
interference. Iimagine, in that, he refers 
to certain officials who are outside the 


Gracious Speech. 


Service. I quite see his difficulty in the 
matter. I am not prepared to go so 
far as some hon. Members in re- 


ference to that, but I think it would 
be satisfactory to know whether the Post 
Office will acknowledge these officials if 
they are in the employ of the Post Office. 
I think myself it would be far better for 
the officials of the Postmen’s Federation 
to be in Post Office employment rather 
than that they should be outsiders. If 
the Post Office will recognise the Post- 
men’s Federation it is well that the 
fact should be known to the country 
at large, because there certainly is an 
impression in the Post Office service that 
the Government will not recognise their 
Union officials. A good deal has been 
said with reference to circularising 
Members of Parliament. I think that 
has been too much dealt with as a 


grievance. I certainly did not feel any 
vrievance as regards these circulars, 


and I would far rather receive a circular 
from a body like that than the letters 
we often receive from private individuals 
in their private capacity. 


Question put, “that those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided :—-Ayes 86; Noes 
163. 


[Ninth Day. 
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TELLERS FOR THE NoEs-- 
Sir William Walrond and 





Purvis, Robert 
Pym, C. Guy 


Main Question again proposed. 


DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS TO 
IRELAND. 

Mr JAMES DALY (Monaghan, S.): 
Mr. Speaker,—I bee to move the follow- 
ing Amendment to the Gracious Ad- 
dress of Her Majesty the (ueen— 

“And we humbly represent to Your Majes‘y 
the great regret of this House that no refer- 
ence has been made in Your Majesty's Speech 
regarding a Bill to discontinue the deportation 
of paupers from Great Britain to Ireland.” 
Sir, this is a very old grievance. It is 
a grievance that Irish Members have had 
to bring before this House for tie last 50 
years. Irish representatives have to com- 
plain of their poor, who live in this coun- 
try, not being treated in the same way 
.as the English or Scotch poor. Twelve 
months ago I moved an Amendment on 
the same subject, and at that time the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland promised that 
he would try and secure a conference of 
the Local Government Boards of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. The Local 
Government Boards of England and Ire- 
land were willing to hold a conference on 
this subject, but the Local Government 
Board of Scotland refused. The result 
was that this matter, which should have 
been decided years ago, has been left un- 
decided yet. I see the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland in this House, and I hope he 
has repented and will be able to make a 
statement to the effect that he will bring 
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the Local Government Boards together, 
so that means may be devised for dealing 
with the case of these paupers. Sir, in 
the matter of this grievance I have the 
support of all political parties in Ireland, 
and a question on which Irish Members 
think alike should not be diffcult of 
settlement. Not only are the Irish, but 
last June, when I brought forward this 
question on the salary of the Lord Advo- 
cate for Scotland, both Scotch and Eng- 
lish Members, Liberal and Conservative, 
agreed that it was time this grievance 
was settled. Sir, I feel obliged to hon. 
Members on both sides of the House for 
their sympathy, and I am sure that this 
is a matter the Government will have no 
difficulty in settling if only they take it 
in earnest. It strikes me as very strange 
that, while the Local Government Boards 
for England and Ireland were anxious to 
settle this matter, the Local Government 
Board for Scotland should object. But, 
Mr. Speaker, it is only when an Trish 
grievance comes before the House that a 
difficulty exists amongst Her Majesty’s 
Government in finding some means of 
legislating to settle it, no matter how 
great the grievance may be But I do 
not intend to labour this question. I 
hope the Government will find some 
means of settlement, or give some expres- 
sion of opinion, that a Bill will be intro- 
duced to settle this long-standing grie- 
vance. It has existed for over 50 years. 
In 1853, so great was the grievance in 
England itself, that the Government of 
the day promised that, if returned at the 
next General Election. they would bring 
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in a Bill to deal with the question as re- 
gards the settlement of paupers in Eng- 
land and Wales. The Government—it 
was a Liberal Government—was returned 
to power, and a Bill was introduced to 
deal with the settlement of paupers in 
this country. The Irish Members were 
anxious that Irish paupers should be in- 
cluded in this Bill, but the Government 
declined, and the Bill was limited to Eng- 
land and Wales. Sir, when justice is to 
be done to Ireland, large majorities are to 
be found to vote down the claims of that 
country, and it is not surprising that, in 
1853, a Liberal Government should pass 
a Bill in this House to deal with the 
settlement of paupers in England and 
Wales, and would not settle the same 
question with regard to Ireland. Now, 
Sir, I think that Irishmen have been 
long enough kept in the cold with regard 
to this question. I think this Govern- 
ment has promised a Bill on this sub- 
ject would be one of the Measures to be 
introduced. In 1896 I moved for a Re- 
turn in this House with regard to the de- 
portation of paupers sent back from 
Scotland to Ireland. I moved for that 
Return on account of a statement by 
i pauper who was _ sent back, 
that a single attendant had_ to 
look after 32 of these poor creatures. 
This is not a hearsav case. The pauper, 
an old man, 60 or 70 years of age, made 
a declaration to that effect, and I have 
no doubt that a man of that age would 
not make any but a truthful declaration. 
The old man was also under the impres- 
sion, from what he heard amongst these 
unfortunate creatures, that several were 
inclined to jump overboard rather than 
come back to Ireland to be charged upon 
the rates. Sir, it is an intolerable dis- 
grace that a man who has spent 40 or 
50 years in Scotland, helping to build up 
the country by his labour, should, when 
he gets old, and obliged to enter the 
workhouse, be sent by the authorities 
back to Ireland to be charged upon the 
rates of a country to which he has never 
contributed a penny by his industry. I 
hope to see this grievance remedied this 
Sessions. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, to whom I wrote last Session, pro- 
inised that he would give this matter his 
consideration. I hope he has, and that 
the Government will be prepared to bring 
in a Bill to stop this great grievance of 
the Irish ratepayers. 
Vr. James Daly 
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Mr. GEORGE MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to second the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Monaghan. After a 
period of 44 years representatives from 
[reland stand on the floor of this House 
to make a demand that was acceded to 
by the Government of 1853, and hon. 
Gentlemen may sneer, and they may 
laugh, and they may think that it is all 
very well for the Irish representatives to 
come here and have a field day occasion- 
ally to ventilate their grievances ; they 
can be put off with a few sweet words to 
the effect that the matter will be  at- 
tended to during the Session. “We ad- 
mit,” they say, “that the grievance is 
great, and that the hardship must be re- 
moved ; and we will try and see what we 
can do to remove it.” Sir, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland declared in this 
House that this was a real Irish griev- 
ance. On the 24th February, 1854, the 
Irish representatives in this House were 
told by the Government of the day that 
the treatment of Ireland in regard to 
the deportation of paupers, was an in- 
justice and a hardship, and that it was 
the intention of the Government at no 
distant dav to remove that hardship. 
Sir, that day is still distant ; it has been 
distant since 1854. Hon. Gentlemen 
ought to be ashamed to declare that they 
cannot legislate for Irish grievances. 
“ither they cannot or they will not; it 
must be one or the other, because here is 
a grievance, and it has been allowed to 
lie unsettled for almost half a century. 
Now the Chief Secretary can turn to his 
colleagues, and smile, and laugh, and 
say: “Is it not very amusing for the 
Member for Mid Tyrone to use these 
words in this House?” Sir, I consider it 
my duty to use these words. I consider I 
have no apologv to make to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, or to the Lord Ad- 
vocate for Scotland, or to any other Min- 
ister in giving voice to what is ad- 
mittedly a grievance of, and hardship 
upon the people of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman may say that this is a 
small matter; but I maintain that it is 
a considerable matter, and a most con- 
siderable hardship. You have, for the 
last 50 years, been deporting from Scot- 
land, and sending to Treland, men who 
have spent their days in labouring and 
toiling in your fields and in your work- 
shops. You consider it is right that you 
should get rid of them in their old age, 
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and send them to the workhouses in Ire- 
land, where they may spend the re- 
mainder of their days, far from the asso- 
ciations formed in recent years. It is a 
hardship, not only upon the ratepayers 
of Ireland, but upon these poor people, 
to remove them from their families and 
associations, and bury them within the 
walls of workhouses in Ireland. I want 
to hear from the Lord Advocate to-night 
your expressions of opinion as to what 
he is going to do. I do not think my 
hon. Friend who moved this Amend- 
ment will do his full duty if he is satis- 
fied with taking what I took last year, 
a sympathetic promise to see the Scotch 
Local Government Board, and try if 
something cannot be arranged. What 
is the Chief Secretary there for? Sir, I 
would not undertake a business I could 
not manage. I am a humbler man than 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, but I 
would not make a promise I could not 
keep. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
promised a thing and has not done it. 
This is not a subject for laughter—it is 
a matter of serious importance. You 
and your predecessors for 50 years have 
admitted the grievance and therefore, I 
say the present Unionist Government, 
with its great majority does not amount 
to anything, in my opinion, if it cannot 
settle this question. Sir, the Govern- 
ment has made no step in advance; they 
are satisfied to put in their six or seven 
years of office without any working. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone may 
laugh. I have as good a right to speak 
here as he has; I was returned by a 
‘majority almost ten times as large, and 
I am doing my duty here—I am advo- 
cating the removal of a grievance, and I 
ask the Lord Advocate to give some ex- 
pression to the views of the Government 
in this matter. 





Mr. SPEAKER put the Amendment. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Mcrray, Buteshire):The hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment put forward 
the Scottish Office asthe head and front 
of the offending party in this matter, 
and I gather from the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Mid Tyrone that he 
takes the same view. I am not alto- 
gether able to reconcile that view with 
the declarations of the Member for Mid 
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Tyrone that this skows how impotent 
this Parliament was to deal with Irish 
grievances; because what was wanted 
was an Amendment in the law of Scot- 
land. I leave it to the hon. Member that 
if, as he says, he would not have a busi- 
ness unless he could run it, how, in a 
Parliament for Ireland, he proposes to 
amend the law of Scotland. But I am 
not here to ask apologies or to give one. 
I am quite able to defend the actions of 
the Scottish Office in refusing to go into 
conference on this subject with the Local 
Government Board of England and the 
Local Government Board of Ireland. Of 
course the Scotch Board could only have 
gone in on terms of equal representation. 
In this matter, the Scotch Board acts 
only in accordance with its own law, and 
we did not think it was proper for the 
people of Scotland to submit their laws 
of settlement to the practical arbitration 
of the laws of England and Ireland. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): The 


three countries are run by Scotchmen. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The hon. 
Member for Mid Tyrone says that in 
June the Government promised to do 
what it could in this matter. Well, Sir, 
following that promise, the Secretary for 
Scotland appointed a departmental com- 
mittee of experts to deal with the subject, 
and, of course, with the general matter. 
connected with the Scotch case, because 
it is evident we cannot deal with the 
subject referred to in the Amendment 
entirely alone; it would necessitate cer- 
tain alterations in the Law of Settlement 
in Scotland. Sir, I am able to inform 
the hon. Member that, upon the report of 
that Departmental Committee, we have 
framed a Bill which is not in the pigeon- 
hole. I have seen it, and read it, and, 
although I do not say it does everything 
the hon. Member for Mid Tyrone would 
wish, yet I think it thoroughly removes 
any legitimate grievance in this matter. 
That Bill, I hope, if the progress of busi- 
ness allows, at no very distant day, to 
have the opportunity of submitting to 
the House, I believe when we do so, it 
will be found that, having due regard to 
public opinion in Scotland, we shall have 
mitigated the grievances about the 
deportation of paupers. I hope hon. 
Members on both sides will be satisfied. 
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Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Sir, I desire to inform the House that 
this is a question upon which Irish Mem- 
bers on both sides are in 
perfect accord with the hon. Members 
from Monaghan and Tyrone. I hope we 
shall not have this matter put off for 
another Session. I am sure there will 
be no opposition from any Irish repre- 
sentative, and I trust the Lord Advocate 
will see his way to introduce the Bill on 
a very early date. 


Mr. DALY: After the very satisfac- 
tory reply of the Lord Advocate, I beg 
to withdraw my Amendment. I trust 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate will introduce this 
Bill as soon as possible. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 
*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
Sir, I beg to move the following Amend- 
ment to the Address :— 


“And we venture humbly to represent to 
Your Majesty the urgent need of a measure 
for checking the widespread adulteration of 
food products, and to express our regret that 
no assurance is given that such a measure will 
be proposed to this House during the present 
Session of Parliament.” 


I move this Amendment because, Sir, I 
believe that legislation should be intro- 
duced on a subject that is pressing, and 
that has been urged upon the attention 


of the House by me on _ three 
previous occasions. I am_— aware 
that there is a reference in 


Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech of 
the intention of the Government to legis- 
late on this important matter this 
Session if time permits. But as 
the Leader of the Opposition reminded us, 
these promises are what he termed “un- 
insurable lives,” and, as I regard this 
question as of the most pressing impor- 
tance, I felt that I should lose an oppor- 
tunity unless I put down an Amendment 
with the object of ventilating the sub- 
But there is another 
reason which actuated me, and that is 


ject once more. 
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that last year, at the end of the Session, 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, in ful- 
filment of a pledge by the Leader of the 
House, introduced a Bill, which, instead 
of proceeding on the lines of the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, 
which sat three Sessions, and collected 
most voluminous and important evidence, 
and made 23 important recom- 
mendations, ignored the majority of these 
recommendations. Sir, I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that that Bill was re- 
markable, not for what it recommended, 
but for what it failed to recommend, and, 
though not desiring to be disrespectful 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
I am entitled to say that he, in that 
Bill, was trifling with a great national 
question. He not only _ disre- 
warded the bulk of the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee, but he 
seemed to go specially out of his way to 
disregard the most important of them, 
and things upon which we were unani- 
mous. It was pointed out to the Select 
Committee that the administration of the 
present Acts was altogether most faulty, 
and it was also proved by statistical 
facts that there was an intimate connec- 
tion between the amount of adulteration 
which existed and the number of samples 
taken throughout the country. For 
example, in Somersetshire, one sample 
was taken for every 379 inhabitants, and 
the percentage of adulteration disclosed 
was 3.6. In Bedfordshire, one sample 
to every 821 inhabitants disclosed 7.1 


of adulteration. In Oxfordshire, one 
sample to every 15,000 re- 
vealed 41 per cent. of falsification. 
In Marylebone, where the Acts are 
rigorously enforced, the percentage 


of adulteration in milk was only four 


per cent., but in St. Pancras, a 
parish where the administration is 
most lax, the amount of adulteration 


went as high as 43 per cent. In the face 
of these figures it would have been 
thought that a provision would have been 
put into the Bill compelling Local Autho- 
rities to undertake prosecutions for adul- 
teration, but the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it sufficient to declare it to be 
their duty to put the Act into force. 
Well, it is the duty of every man to be 
honest, but I doubt very much whether 
the percentage of dishonesty would be as 
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low in this country as it is if there were 
not Acts of Parliament to enforce honesty. 
Local Authorities will not carry out these 
Acts, as is proved by the figures I have 
quoted, unless there is some power to 
force them so to do. In the Report is- 
sued by the Local Government Board 
every year, hon. Members will find tabu- 
lated a list of defaulting Authorities not 
in connection with the administration of 
Acts dealing with our food supply, but 
in connection with the administration of 
the Public Health Act. The Board have 
repeatedly taken acticn against local 
authorities for neglect of their duties in 
such matters as the provision of pure 
water, sanitary drainage systems, and so 
forth. I confess I cannot differentiate 
between the duty of a local authority to 
supply its inhabitants with pure water, 
and its duty to see that they are supplied 
with pure food; and I am encouraged 
to hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
will see the necessity of taking some 
action to compel enforcement of the 


Acts dealing with food by the fact 
that I find that where the Public 
Health Act is enforced the resuit 


is most satisfactory. If the local autho- 
rity has been dilatory, and the Local Go- 
vernment Board has applied for a Man- 
damus, there is not a single case in which 
the local authority has dared to refuse 
to enforce the Act after a peremptory 
command by the High Court. I will ven- 
ture to quote to the House a few ad- 
ditional figures to show the different re- 
sults between a vigorous administration 
and an apathetic administration of these 


Acts. I will take the case of two 
great towns, London and Manchester. 
Lendon has a very bad reputation as 
regards adulteration, and the reason 
is, because the Acts are not enforced. 


Manchester, on the other hand, has a 
great reputation in the contrary direction, 
having spent large sums of money in the 
provision of Inspectors to watch over the 
interests of the community. I will take 
the figures with regard to the adultera- 
tion of milk, and I will deal with six 
parishes of London as typical of the 
whole. In Clerkenwell, the number of 
samples inspected was 148, and no less 
than 37 proved to have been adulterated. 
In Hackney 177 samples were taken, of 


which 52 were adulterated; in St. 
Qlhave’s Oo] percent. were found 
VOL. LI TrOURTIL SERIES. | 
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tc be adulterated; in St. Pancras 39 
per cent.; in St. George’s, Hanover 


Square (perhaps that will touch some hon. 
Gentlemen in this House more closely 
than the outlying parishes, because a 
great many of us live there) no less than 
36 per cent.; and in aristocratic Ken- 
sington 34 per cent. Those are the 
figures given in the last Local Govern- 
ment Report as affecting London. Now, 
what are the figures as affecting Man- 
chester and Salford? A far larger num- 
ber of samples were taken, proving the 
argument I used just now, that the 
larger the number of samples taken— 


the greater activity shown in enforcing 
the Act-—the less adulteration is found. 


In Manchester, out of 1,167 samples 
taken, the percentage of cases of adul- 
teration was as low as 3 per cent.; in 
Salford, out of 421 samples taken, there 
were only 10 cases of adulteration, under 
3 per cent. These are not figures I 
have myself collected; they are found 
in the last Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But I think it is fair to 
point out that these figures do not in 
any way represent the true extent of the 
adu'teration, for this reason: The public 
analysts of this country have resoried 
to a very low standard for the testing of 
milk, and their justification of that is 
this: They have discovered that the 
Official Anaiysts at Somerset House 
have set up, and have continued 
to maintain for some years, a very 
low standard. Now, a public 
anélyst has a reputation of his own to 
maintain, and it is not surprising that he 
will not advise a prosecution based on 
the standard of purity which he himself 
might think proper to adopt, when that 
prosecution would be certain to be de- 
feated by an appeal to the lower stan- 
dard of Somerset House. This brings 
me to my second criticism of the Bill 
that was introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman last Session. There 
were some points of difference between 
the Members of the Committee, but on 
this one question to which I am about 
to refer there was absolute unanimity, 
and that was that, seeing the various 
technical and scientific questions that had 
to be determined in connection with 
adulteration, it was impossible for 
public analysts to satisfactorily discharge 
their duties unless there was some Board 
of Ri ference, of 
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experts competent to give an unbiassed 
opinion on these various questions, 
such, for example, as the standard 
of purity in milk, the amount of 
water to be allowed in butter, the 
amount of “preservatives” to be al- 
lowed in butter and milk, and other 
articles. The Committee unanimously 
decided that those were questions to be 
settled by a Technical Board, and they 
therefore unanimously recommended that 
this Court of Reference should be ap- 
pointed. I will not trouble the House 
with the details; but the right hon. 
Gentleman in his Bill absolutely ignored 
that recommendation altogether. It was 
extraordinary that he did so, inasmuch 
as the Report that the Committee agreed 
to was drawn up by the responsible offi- 
cials of the Local Government Board. I 
do not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself drew it up, but it was drawn 
up by one of the permanent officials of 
the Department. Now, if that Report 
cannot be accepted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for whom it was drawn, we 
are entitled to ask the reason why. I 
should like to ask my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone, who gave so 
much attention to this question when he 
was Chairman of the Committee, as well 
as my hon. Friend sitting below me, what 
explanation they can give? I want to 
know why, in spite of the labours of this 
Committee during three Sessions, which 
resulted in a_ practically unanimous 
report, we should have proffered to 
us a Bill which not only ignores the 
majority of the recommendations of the 


Committee, but also absolutely 
ignores those in which we_ were 
absclutely unanimous. It is _ sug- 
gested that the right hon. Gentle- 


man at the head of the Board of Agri- 
culture is responsible. I will never be- 
lieve that till I hear him say it. That 
the right hon. Gentleman the Minister for 
Agriculture should desire that we should 
not get the benefit of the labours of his 
friends who were so active upon that 
Select Committee seems to me most ex- 
traordinary. Now, I want to show the 
necessity of this Board of Reference by 
instancing the matter of preservatives. 
Tt has hecome the custom to introduce 
preservatives into milk, and butter, and 
cheese, and other articles, to keep them 
fresh for a longer period than would 
otherwise he possible. T am not eor yer 
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tent to express a scientific opinion upon 
the matter myself, but in the last Report 
of the Local Government Board it is 
pointed out that in Birmingham there 
were cases in which samples of milk con- 
tained no less than from 50 to 70 grains 
of boracic acid per gallon, and in Glamor- 
ganshire the practice of putting preser- 
vatives into milk was so common that, as 
the milk naturally passed from hand to 
hand, each man who handled it thought 
he would like it to keep fresh, and added 
an additional dose of this compound, 
until in some cases a distinctly poisonous 


dose was reached. All this evidence 
same before the Select Committee, 
but they were, of course, not com- 


petent to deal with it; we were not 
analysts; we could not say whether 
boracic acid was good or not; but we 
unanimously agreed that we should re 
commend the appointment of an expert 
Board, and I am anxious to know what 
reason the right hon. Gentleman can 
give for ignoring that recommendation. 
This matter was referred to in the course 
of the evidence by representatives of the 
Corporation of Manchester, the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow—I forget whether the 
Corporation of London did not also re- 
commend it—by farmers, importers, dis- 
tributors, public analysts, and, above all, 
by the Official Analyst of Somerset House. 
In spite of all that important evidence, 
the Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 
introduced last Session failed to refer to 
it, or to introduce the provisions that we 
worked for so hard. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not want to delay the House, but 
there is one aspect of this question that 
I must refer to before I sit down. I am 
glad to see the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House in his place, because 
last year he gave a promise that we 
should have a Bill which should satisfac- 
torily deal with these matters. No Bill 
will be _ satisfactory that does 
not embrace at all events, the main re- 
commendations of the Select Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
feared that this was a contentious ques- 
tion, because it might resolve itself into 
a question between town and country. 
Now, I say it is not true to suggest that 
this is a question of country against 
at all events in the sense sug- 
T maintain that the question is 
a consumers’ question, and this House 
ought to view it independently of any 


towns, 


cested. 
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supposed conflict of interest between 
country and town. I know that the 
influence of the Agricultural Party in 
this House is not always discreetly used, 
but, in this case, what is demanded has 
nothing to do with the Agricultural 
Party. I take up the questien purely 
in the interests of the consumer, and I 
hope the House will so regard it, what- 
ever particular interests may have to 
say. If I were asked to into 
this question of the respective  in- 
terests involved, I should be obliged 
to say that this is more of a 
townsman’s than a countryman’s ques- 
tion for this reason: The towns are the 
field of operations of the adulterater. It 
is to the towns, in the main, that the 
goods that are adulterated are sent ; and, 
while I decline to be drawn into a con- 
troversy between town and country, I do 
make this definite statement ; that, while 
we want to stop adulteration, we should 
strongly resist any attempt on the part 
of any interest to interfere with the free 
importation of foreign food into this 
country. Adulteration must be stopped, 
but there must be no attempt to make 
this a lever for interference to the im- 
portation of food from abroad. I have re- 
ferred chiefly to milk, and I am not go- 
ing to weary the House now with statistics 
as to butter and other things; but I 
should just say this: So persistent has 
this evil become, and so apathetic are 
many local authorities in dealing with 
it, that it has been found necessary, in 
the large towns of England, for consumers 
to combine together, and start what is 
practically their own police, to hunt 
down the offenders, and put a stop to 
this great evil. I have here a list of 
convictions obtained by one of these 
bodies—a very influentially supported 
association formed in London. The first 
case I have marked. is one of a vestry- 
man in Hackney—a member of the very 
body entrusted with the administration 
of the Acts under the present system. 
There are no less than eight members of 
one of our London vestries who have 
been convicted of adulteration; and 
these convictions, the House will remem- 
ber, were secured, not by those whose 
duty it is to see that the law is obeyed, 
but it was simply by the organisation 
of this kind of private police that these 
men were run to earth. In some of these 
cases milk was found to have been adul- 
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terated with no less than 50 per cent. 
of water. Hon. Members may think of 
the iniquity of finding that what is left 
at their doors as milk consists of half 
milk and half water; but, of course, this 
fraud is carried on principally in the 
poorer districts ; itis not the wealthy, but 
the poor districts of London and other 
great cities that are the happy hunting- 
ground of the adulterater. Sir, I sin- 
cerely hope that we shall have some satis- 
faction to-night, in the shape of a pro- 
mise that a Bill will be introduced at 
an early date in the Session—not, as it 
was last year, on the expiring day of 
the Session. What we want is imme- 
diate legislation, and effective legislation. 
And I, again, ask why a Bill should 
not embody the proposals recommended 
in the admirable report of the Select 
Committee, whiclt worked so hard upon 
this matter. There were some Amend- 
ments proposed to the Report by my agri- 
cultural friends below me, with which 
I had no sympathy whatever, and I did 
my best to defeat those proposals, but I 
hope to hear before the discussion 
closes my hon. Friend explain why 
it is that, in spite of the fact 
that he drafted a most admirable Re- 
port, he lent himself to bringing in a 
Bill which absolutely ignored the best of 
the recommendations unanimously made 
by the Committee. Sir, I beg to move 


the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 
*Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 


Molton): Sir, I beg to second the Amend- 
by my hon. Friend. 
While he speaks so well for the con- 
sumer, I have a tender feeling for the 
producer, representing, as I do, an agri- 


ment moved 


cultural county, which produces a very 
considerable amount of dairy produce. 
There cannot be any doubt that a very 
large amount of fraud exists in revard 
to the sale of articles of food, and es- 
pecially in regard to the sale of imar- 
garine for butter. It is a remarkable 
fact that while the largest amount of 
margarine imported into this country is 
from Holland—no less than 93 per cent. 
of the margarine coming into this coun- 
try is imported from Holland—there is, 
at the same time, a great increase in 
the importation of butter from that coun- 
try amounting to 165,000cewts. in 1891 
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to no less than 
For my own 
suspicion that this buttcr 
is adulterated with margarine. In 
most countries on the Continent they 


1897. 


stron, 


in 
have a 


275,000cwts. 
part, | 
so-called 


will not allow the sale of this 
stuff as butter; there is very strin- 
gent legislation against it; but this 


country is made the dumping-ground for 
this refuse, and we want to stop that, 
not only in the interests of agriculturists, 
but in the interests of consumers as well. 
It was brought out before the Committee 
that this stuff is sent over here in pack- 
ages so marked as to lead to the impres- 
sion that it is pure and genuine butter. 
This is the kind of thing we want to 
put a stop to. I am very glad indeed 
to have been instrumental in inserting 
in the Report, the very admirable Re- 
port, of that Committee (and I am glad 
to say that I received the support of 
some lion. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House) a paragraph prohibiting 
the colouring of margarine, or the mark- 
ing of it so as to make it resemble butter. 
You may have as many inspectors as you 
like, but if you wish to put a stop to this 
fraud you must make the buyer his own 
inspector. We are told that the working 
classes would suffer by any restrictions 
on the sale of margarine. Well, I do not 
for a moment believe that the working 
classes are dying to be deceived in this 
way, and all we desire to do is to protect 
them against deceit and fraud. I will 
not further detain the House, but I may 
just say this: The Bill introduced last 
Session by the right hon. Gentleman 
proved abortive, and we cannot be sur- 
prised that it did. It was condemned 
by all agricultural bodies, who expressed 
an opinion upon it. At a recent meet 
ing somewhere in the Eastern counties 
of the National Agricultural Union, one 
speaker said he did not believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Local Government Board had even 
seen the Bill which he himself had intro- 
duced. Sir, agriculturists have a very 
great faith in the right hon. Gentleman ; 
he has grown thin, I might almost say, in 
working for agricultural interests: I do 
hope that he will not allow his great 
reputation with agriculturists to be shat- 
tered, and it will be shattered unless he 
will bring in a really good and thorough- 
going Measure dealing with this sub- 
All his efforts in the way of reduc- 
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ing rates, and all the other reforms by 
which he has endeavoured to benetit the 
agricultural interests, will be overlooked, 
and he will find that his reputation will 
be sunk in a mess of margarine. I beg, 
Sir, to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
tlie Questions, to add the words, 


‘And we venture humbly to represent to 
Your Majesty the urgent need of a Measure for 
checking the widespread adulteration of food 
products, and to express our regret that no 
assurance is given that such a Measure will be 
proposed to this House during the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament.”—(Mr. Kearley.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added: ” 


Tue PRESIDENT oF tHE 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I am aware of 
the great interest which the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have for along period taken 
in this question, and I can assure them 
and the House that I am quite as 
anxious to introduce and proceed wit 
a Bill upon this subject as they can be. 
I entirely agree with the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, in his desire to 
prevent fraud, and to prevent the im- 
portation of adulterated articles of food. 
Now, the hon. Member, who moved the 
Amendment, complained that no pro- 
mise had been given to the House on the 
part of the Government that this ques- 
tion would be presented for the con- 
sideration of the House. Sir, the subject 
is mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, 
and although I frankly admit that there 
is only a qualified reference to it in the 
Speech, yet hon. Members must remem- 
ber that no assurance that could he 
given could be absolute, unless, indeed, it 
was an assurance that this should be 
the first Measure undertaken by the 
Government. Well, the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite know just as well as I dv 
that, considering the business which is 
at present before the House, it is im- 
possibie that we could give any assurance 
of that kind. But short of that I can 
say this: that I am, and have been for 
some time, busily engaged in the pre- 
paration of a Bill dealing with this 
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question, in the hope of amending some, 
at all events, of the evils of which they 
complain. Although it may be possible 
that I should find some things in the 
Report of the Committee, to which the 
hon. Member has referred, with which 
I am unable to agree, yet I am as 
anxious as he is to make progress with 
this Measure, and to introduce a Bill 
on the subject, which I hope will be met, 
if not with complete satisfaction, at all 
events with no hostile feelings on the 
part of the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends. They must remember that, in 
spite of what the hon. Gentleman has 
said, the interests involved in this ques- 
tion are extremely conflicting. If I were 
to introduce a Bill modelled precisely on 
the lines of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee that Bill would have no earthly 
chance of passing into law in the course 
of the present Session. I could not 
imagine anything that would be more 
contentious or likely to give rise to 
great differences of opinion. But, 
short of that, I think a Measure may be 
produced which ought to have a reason- 
able chance of giving satisfaction, and 
of making progress during the present 
Session. I hope to be able to intro- 
cuce a Bill, and if it be found imprac- 
ticable to send it, in the ordinary way, to 
a Select Committee—because, of course, 
a Measure of that kind must be full of 
technicalities—it might be sent to one 
of our Grand Committees. Sir, I have 
listened to everything which the hon. 
Member has said, but it is impossible in 
a matter of this sort that I can follow 

‘him in the discussion of all the details 
into which he went so fully, nor am I 
for a moment going to be inveigled by 
him into a defence of the Measure intro- 
auced last Session. I hope the Measure, 
upon the preparation of which we are 
now engaged, will be more satisfactory 
to the hon. Gentleman and his friends. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): T am sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman 
repetition 





has only given us a 
of the qualified assurance 
ccntained in the Queen’s Speech. I 
had hoped that he would have 
seen his way to go a little further. 1 
bad for the honour 
of presiding over the Committee to 
which reference has been made. The 


two years 
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inquiry extended over many long and 
tedious sittings, and involved the taking 
of a vast amount of evidence. There is 
no doubt that the result of that inquiry 
was to demonstrate the existence through- 
out the country of a very widespread evil, 
affecting a large number of articles of 
food. It is the duty of the State, where 
the public are not able to protect them- 
selves against frauds of this kind, not 
only against their pockets, but against 
health, to step in and do something to 
put down the frauds. That being the case, 
one naturally inquires why this large 
amount of adulteration is allowed to go 
on. This brings us to the second thing 
that the Committee were convinced of. 
They were convinced not only by evi- 
cence, but also by discussion, as shown 
by the Report which they finally made, 
that a large amount of this adulteration 
was due to a lax administration of the 


law, and, thirdly, that this lax 
administration was favoured by 
the difficulty in securing — convic- 


tions. owing to the fact that there was 
no authority to fix standards of purity. 
Those three points having been brought 
out thoroughly by the evidence before 
the Committee, and endorsed by the 
Committee in their Report, there natu- 
rally ought to have been in any Bill pre- 
sented to Parliament some endeavour 
to meet these three great evils. I am 
sorry to say that, in spite of the goodwill 
of the Local Government Board, the 
Bill of last year was not a satisfactory 
Bill, when we consider the evidence taken 
by the Committee and the report they 
made. I hope that we shall have 
some assurance that in the Bill to be 
introduced this Session the Government 
will deal with the matter more boldly. 
I am quite aware that this is a very 
difficult question, one of the most diffi- 
cult, perhaps, that any Government could 
have to tackle, affecting both private 
and public interests. My hon. Friend 
behind me, who seconded this Amend- 
ment, has referred in some detail to the 
adulteration of butter. and the importa- 
tion of margarine. Perhaps I may sup- 
port the case he was making by mention- 
ing a little story I heard the other day, 
which illustrates the position of mar- 
garine under the 
administration of 


present defective 
the law. Two 
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commercial travellers got into a 
dispute as to the pronunciation of this 
word, one arguing that it should be pro- 
nounced “marjarine,’ and the other 


arguing for “margarine.” Ultimately 
they wrote the word on a _ piece 


of paper, and handed it to the shopman 
at a place where the stuff was sold, and 
asked him what he called the stuff de- 
scribed on the paper. His answer was, 
“Well, I call it ‘butter’; it would beas 
much as my place is worth to call it any- 
thing else.” There is no doubt that 
margarine has won its way into use in 
this country as an article of food, and 
we had plenty of evidence before the 
Committee that it is not unwholesome 
or injurious, and it is a cheap substitute 
for butter. I regret to say that it is 
often brought into this country and sold 
largely mixed with butter. The importa- 
tion of margarine is, however, on the de- 
crease. There is another substance 
infinitely more important from 
the point of view of adulteration than 
margarine, and that is cheese. There 
is an enormous amount of so-called cheese 
coming into this country which consists 
of certain milk products mixed with a 
lot of fat; if it is kept for a few days 
it becomes putrid. Last year we im- 
ported nearly £6,000,000 worth of cheese 
—some of which is called filled cheese— 
and is unfit for human consumption. 
The House will agree that, in the in- 
terests of consumers, and in the interests 
of our own producers of wholesome 
cheese, this should be put a stop to. I 
do press upon the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the Government generally, the neces- 
sity of dealing thoroughly with this sub- 
ject. I do not think any Measure 
will be satisfactory which does not pro- 
vide for compelling local authorities to 
properly administer the law. I also 
“agree with my hon. Friend in urging 
the appointment of a Court of Reference 
of the kind contemplated by the Com- 
mittee—a body of experts who will fix 
standards of purity and decide other 
technical matters. Unless some such au- 
thority is created there will always be 
difficulties in enforcing the provisions of 
the Act. 


Stir MARK J. M. STEWART (Kirk- 
cudbright): Although there can be no 
doubt that this is rather a thorny and 
difficult question to deal with, the 


Sir W. Foster. 
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Government themselves must know that 
there has been a very great advance in 
public opinion in regard to it within the 
last few years. A very few years ago you 
could hardly find (with, I think, one ex- 
ception) in England or Scotland a single 
agriculturist who would have anything to 
do with analysis. I took a somewhat pro- 
minent part in this matter, having had, I 
was going to say, many hundred samples 
analysed, and succeeded in _ bringing 
many farmers to book—farmers who did 
not intend to deceive, but who sold stuff 
of the most disgraceful character. With 
regard to margarine, it must be remem- 
bered that it is not an unwholesome food, 
and it is one which a large portion of the 
community like. What we have to con- 
tend with is the adulterated butter which 
is sold in such large quantities. I quite 
agree with what has been said with re- 
gard to the necessity of a Court of Re- 
ference, consisting of fair and reliable 
analysts, to whom samples could be sent, 
and whose analyses would have weight 
and authority. At present, if I send a 
sample of butter or cheese to one 
chemist, and another sample of the same 
stuff to another chemist, the chances are 
that I get two irreconcilable analyses, 
because they have not one uniform stan- 
dard to be guided by; and the same 
thing holds good with regard to another 
and a very vital question—the question 
of condensed milk. There is another 
agricultural subject about which the 
greatest possible care should be taken, I 
mean in relation to our dairies. When 
you visit the places out of which the 
milk comes that is sent to us from Den- 
mark and other parts of the Continent, 
no one could believe that that milk comes 
into this country in a wholesome condi- 
tion. For these reasons, Sir, I do ask 
the Government to bring in a good 
strong Measure. We, on this side, want 
to stiffen their backs, because, unless we 
can have a really effective Measure we 
had better have no Measure at all. 


*Mr. W. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): 
I hope that the First Lord of the 
Treasury will be able to give us a 
more definite assurance than we have 
had from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. All the right hon. Gentleman 
gave us was a qualified assurance that a 
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Bill of some sort would be introduced 
in the course of the Session. That is 
exactly what was said by the Government 
last Session when this subject was raised 
on the Address, and my hon. Friend did 
not press the matter to a Division. I 
hope that, having that experience, my 
Friend will now act differently, unless he 
has some absolute assurance. Some of 
us will not be satisfied except by the 
assurance that a Bill will be brought in 
and sent to a Grand Committee. If, as 
the right hon. Gentleman said, the ill 
will be so full of technicalities that it must 
be sent to a Grand Committee, let it be 
brought in immediately, so that the Com- 
mittee may set to work upon it; do not, 
as you did before, wait till the last days 
of the Session, when it is impossible for 
it to be passed into law. I certainly 
think this matter, in which the producers 
of this country, as well as the consumers, 
and last, but not least, the retailers, 
are so deeply interested, should be no 
longer trifled with. Hon. Members who 


represent agricultural constituencies 
will agree that this is a question 


on which the farmers of this country feel 
very strongly indeed. They consider it 
most unfair that their own products 


should be handicapped by the sale of 
adulterated cheese and _ adulterated 
butter from abroad; and_ while I, 
for one, shall always advocate the 
free importation into this country 
of articles of food, I do strongly 
object to the free importation of 
adulterated articles of food. It is all 


very well for local authorities to prose- 
cute (and they are very lax in even doing 
that) people who sell adulterated foreign 
stuffs ; I consider that that is beginning 
at the wrong end. We should stop these 
adulterated stuffs from entering the 
eountry at all. I hope that my hon. 
Friend, unless he receives a more satis- 
factory assurance from the Government, 
will press his Amendment to a Division. 


Sir F. G. MILNER (Notts, Basset- 
law): I should like to impress upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board that there 
is an intense feeling in agricultural dis- 
tricts in favour of this Amendment. The 
Secretary of the Agricultural Union, 
which includes an important body of my 
constituents, has written, urging me to 
support this Amendment if it should be 
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pressed to a Division. Having regard to 
the sympathetic answer given to the hon. 
Member opposite by the President of the 
Local Government Board, I do not think 
there would be any advantage in going 
to a Division, but I venture to say that 
if the Government bring in a Measure 
carrying out the principle of this Amend- 
ment, such a Measure will meet with no 
serious opposition from any quarter of 
this House. I think the time has come 
when this question ought to be grappled 
with, and in dealing with it vigorously 
the Government will have the support of 
the agricultural population of this 
country. 


Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREASURY 
( Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.) : 
I do not in the least complain of the Debate 
which has taken place on this subject, and 
I thoroughly sympathise with the views 
of my hon. Friends who have spoken from 
this side of the House and from the op- 
posite Benches ; but I must be permitted 
to say that a great part of this argu- 
ment is absolutely academical. In the 
Speech from the Throne there is refer- 
ence to a Bill upon this subject, as one 
which the Government are desirous to 
bring in, but the hon. Members opposite 
who moved and supported this Amend- 
ment are not satisfied with it; they ask 
for some pledge of a more specific char- 
acter. No pledge of » more specific char- 
acter could be given by any Government 
in a Speech from the Throne. The hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
complained that the paragraph in_ the 
Speech relating to this and other Mea- 
sures only promised their introduction 
“if time permitted.” Sir, that is a quali- 
fication which is now almost common 
form. I believe, by the way, that I was 
the person who first introduced that par- 
ticular way of enumerating Measures 
which must of necessity occupy other 
than premier place in the Government 
programme. Every Government is bound 
by limitations of time. No Government 
in the world can control the time of the 
House. [“Oh, oh!”] I repeat, that no 
Government in the world ever can or 
ever has controlled the time of the House. 
No Government in the world has _ been 
able to pass all the Measures in a Ses- 
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sion which it has desired to pass. 
having regard to the 


And, 
evidence which the 
Government have given of their desire to 
deal with this question, it seems to me— 
-that this De- 
is simply well qualified to spend our 


I say it with all respect— 
bate 
time, and not qualified to increase the 
probability of our having time to spare 
for dealing with this subject. Sir, 
only repeat what has been said by my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board. We are 
desirous of dealing with this question ; 
stated that desire 
explicit terms in the 


I can 


most 


in the 
(Jueen’s 


we have most 
Speech. 
Further than that neither can we go, nor 
which might be 
Why, therefore, we 
should further debate this question ; 
even we should divide 
myself unable to understand. 
This is, I think, the first time 
of the 


a Government has been reproached for 


could any Government 
substituted for us. 
why 
upon it, I confess 
wholly 
in the his- 
tory British Parliament in which 
not dealing with a question which is spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Queen’s Speech 
as one which it is intended to deal with. 
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Mr. WARNER (Stafford, — Lich- 
field): I do not think the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman is in the least 
satisfactory, The right hon. 
the President of the Local Government 
Board has told us that his Bill will not 
be brought in until the end of the S$ 
sion 


Gentleman 


Se S- 





Tuz PRESIDENT or 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: 
of the kind. 

Mr. WARNER: At any rate, he gave 
a very qualified assurance, and the right 
the First Lord of the 
Treasury did not go any further. Clearly, 
the Measure, 


tHE LOCAL 
I said nothing 


hon. Gentleman 
whenever it be introduced, 
is to be relegated to a backseat, and I 
hope my hon. Friend will press 
Amendment to a Division, in the hope 
that 


inore 


his 
we may secure for the Measure a 


prominent position in the pro- 
grainme than it would now appear likely 


to have. 
Question put :— 
The House divided ; 
ives 


Ayes, 66; Noes 





Asher, Alexander 

Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Henry 
Austin, Sir John (Yorks) 
Brigg, John 
Brunner, Sir J. 
Caldwell, James 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clancy, John Joseph 
Clark, Dr.G.B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Clovgh, Walter Owen 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crean, Eugene 

Daly, James 

Doogan, P. C. 

Ellis, Thos. Ed. (Merionethsh.) 
Evans, 8S. T. (Glamorgan) 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Finucane, John 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Gibney, James 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 


Tomlinson 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 


AYES. 


Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hn. C. Seale- 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, T. M. (N. Louth) 
Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Holburn, J. G. 

Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kilbride, Denis 

Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lough, Thomas 

MacAleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, Jno. Gordon Swift 
M‘Cartan, Michael 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

Maden, John Henry 
Mandeville, J. Francis 


| Mend], Sigismund ferdinand 


Milner, Sir Fredk. George 
Morton, Edw. J. C. (Devonp.) 
Moss, Samuel 

Murnaghan, George 


| TELLERS 


Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O'Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 


| Paulton, James Mellor 


Phillipps, John Wynford 


Price, Robert John 


Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 


| Randell, David 


Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Souttar, Robinson 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath, 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Weir, James Galloway 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wills, Sir William Heary 
FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Kearley and Mr. Lam- 
bert. 
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Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L ) 
Allhusen, Augustus Hy. Eden 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Balfour,Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. Gerald(Leeds) 
Banbury, Fredk. George 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt.Hn.Sir M. H. (Bris.) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Broderick, Rt. Hon. St. J. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Butcher, John George 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (NX. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Cnaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J..(Bir.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hn. T. H A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
‘Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. Keady 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. Cameron (GI’sgw.) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon,RtHn.G.N.(Lance.SW) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dane, Richard M. 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 


Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Haves 
Fison, Frederick William 
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FitzGerald, Sir R. V. Penrose 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Fiower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 


| Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
| Garfit, William 
Gedue, Sydney 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 





Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray. Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D. (W’dn’sb'y) 
Greene, Hy. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 

Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hutton, J. (Yorks, N.R.) 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. 
Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir H. Seymour 
Lawrence, Sir Edw. (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewelyn, Sir D-. (Swansea) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. W. (L’pool) 
Lones, Hy. Yarde Buller 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
M‘Arthur, Chas. 
M’Calmont, H.L.B. 
M'Iver, Sir Lewis 
Malcolm, Ian 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Milbank, Powlett Chas. John 
Milton, Viscount 

Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 


(Cambs.) 


(Liverpoo]) | 





| Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. 
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Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arth. H. A. (Deptf'd) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col Wyndh’'m (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian « 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. 8. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, Sir I’. (H'rtlep’l) 
Ridley,RtHn Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. C. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Round, James 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christch’rch) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancashire) 
Stanley, E, J. (Somerset) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart,Sir Mark J.M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Strauss, Arthur 

Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. E. Murray 
Vincent,Col. Sir C. EF. Howard 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E.(1. Wight) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L.) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh N.) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt.Hn, C.B Stuart- 
H. 


| Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 


| TELLERS 


FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 

[Ninth Day. 
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Main Question again proposed. 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): In moving 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name, on the subject of the condition of 
the crofters, cottars and small tenants in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
I will at this late hour endeavour to deal 
with the matter very briefly. While it 
is the case in Scotland generally that 
increase of population has been accom- 
panied by increase of wealth, and of 
the standard of comfort, it is unfortu- 
nately the fact that in the Western High- 
lands and Islands the reverse is the ease ; 
our population in the crofter counties 
has decreased; our wealth, which is 
principally agricultural, has also de- 
creased, and our standard of comfort, 11 
it has not decreased, has, at any rate, fe- 
mained stationary. The condition ct 
things is becoming worse and worse every 
year, and it is now far worse than in 
many parts of Ireland. There is no dis- 
trict in Ireland or county in Ireland 
where the poor rate is equal to what 
we have in the North of Scotland. Take 
the most northerly county of Scotland, 
Sutherland. The average poor rate paid 
in Scotland is 4s. 4d. inthe £. That would 
be a big sum, even in a congested Irish 
parish ; but in special parishes it is even 
more than that, going up to 9s. 6d. and 
lls., and the average being 4s. 43d. 
It is much the same in my own county, 
Caithness, the largest figure being 7s., 
and the average 4s. 9d. Perhaps the 
Lord Advocate will tell me that this is 
due to agricultural depression. Well, 
the Lord Advocate knows something of 
the county in which he was born—lI 
think it is a Highland county—Perth ; 
he will find that in the first dozen 
parishes he looks at, the poor rate is 
at most 3d. or 4d. Now, what is the 
cause of this enormous increase in the 
northernmost counties? The cause is 
that you have the land held by a few 
persons. Now, Sir, this matter has been 
discussed on many occasions, and the 
facts are admitted; the difficulty is now 
how to remedy the grievance. We have 
been told this and 
previous Governments, that there is not 
land in Scotland to support the people, 
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and they have offered us money to send 
the people away from Scotland to Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. But, then, 
the last Royal Commission, after going 
over the country, unanimously reported 
that there were about 1,780,000 acres of 
land which they recommended should be 
given to the poor people; and a Bill 
was brought in by the late Liberal 
Government for the purpose of getting 
this land distributed amongst the people. 
That Bill was unfortunately killed, be- 
cause that Government was killed. Now 
you have appointed a Congested Districts 
Board to aid in various ways to raise the 
standard of comfort among the poor, but 
there is no power by which you can 
acquire the land and distribute these 
2,000,000 acres, which the Commission 
unanimously recommended should be 
given over to the people. I hope we 
may have an assurance from the Govern. 
ment that they intend to do something 
to prevent these people from being en- 
tirely wiped out. I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg, Sir, to second the Amendment, 
and, with the permission of the House, 
I should like to quote a few figures, to 
show how urgent is this matter, in view 
of the steady depopulation of the Hizh- 
land counties. Argyllshire in 1831 had a 
population of 100,973; in 1891 it had 
fallen to 74,998. Inverness in 1841 bad 
a population of 97,799; in 1891 it had 
fallen to 89,847. Ross and Cromarty in 
1851 had a population of 82,707; in 
1891 it had fallen to 78,727. Suther- 
land in 1851 had a population of 25,793 ; 
in 1891 it had fallen to 21,896. Caith- 
ness in 1861 had a population of 41,111 ; 
in 1891 it had fallen to 37,177. I am 
surprised that the Government do not 
appreciate the importance, from a 
national point of view, of this steady 
depopulation of the Highland counties of 
Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House knows the High- 
lands, and he knows how they are being 
depopulated. To-day you cannot get 
men to fill your Highland regiments 
and I think this is a very serious matter, 
and one that should have the best con- 
sideration of the Government, especially 
a Government that wishes to increase 
our Army. Although it is three years 
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since the Commission reported that there 
were nearly 2,000,000 acres of land 
which might be cultivated to profit, the 
situation remains unchanged; not one 
acre of that land has been made avail- 
able. The Deer Forest Commission Re- 
port showed that there were, in the five 
Northern counties, no less than 56,739 
acres of old arable land now out of culti- 
vation, the figures being :—Argyllshire, 
23,116 acres; Inverness, 20,779 acres; 
Ross and Cromarty, 5,545 acres ; Suther- 
land, 4,296 acres ; Caithness, 3,003 acres. 
The late Government brought in a 
Bill to give compulsory powers to take 
land, but, as my hon. Friend has said, 4 
change of Government killed the Bill, 
The result is that no advance whatever 
has been made, and matters are going 
from bad to worse. When Sir George 
Trevelyan brought in his Bill to deal with 
500,000 acres of these lands the right 
hon. Gentleman. the Leader of the 
House, who then sat on this side, ex- 
pressed regret that that Bill did not 
ineet the wants of the small crofters and 
cottars. Now that the right hon. 
Gentleman is himself in power, and has 
the opportunity, I hope he will bring in 
a Bill to give effect to the generous pro- 
posals he made then. Now, Sir, this 
Amendment refers generally to ‘“ ques- 
tions affecting the interests of the people 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland” ; 
and, besides the land question, there are 
various other questions which I think 
would be covered by the Amendment. 
There is one that I should like to enter 
‘into—I mean the trawling question ; 
but I find there is a Bill already before 
the House dealing with that subject, and 
I presume that would debar me from dis- 
cussing that matter now. Then there is 


the question of small tenants 
holding under lease. Unfortunately, 
these small tenants were not _ in- 
cluded in the Crofters Act of 1886, 


and those who hold under lease live in 
fear and trembling because, when their 
lease expires, they are at the mercy of 
their landlords. You will find two 
crofters, neighbours; one has his rent 
reduced fifty per cent. by the Crofters 
Commission; the other, who does not 
hold his land in the same way, but under 
lease, reduction whatever 
That is a state of things which I think 
ought not to exist, and the Government 


can get no 
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should take some steps to remove these 
anomalies. Then, Sir, there is the ques- 
tion of piers and harbours. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
matters to which the hon. Member is 
referring come within the scope of this 
Amendment. 

*Mr. WEIR: I should not have ven- 
tured to travel outside the particular 
subject of the condition of the crofters 
but for the general words in the Amend- 
ment to which I have referred. But, 
Sir, the hour is advanced, and I do no» 
I trust the 
the Leader of the 
House, who knows the Highlands so well, 


desire to detain the House. 


right hon. Gentleman 


who, when he was in Opposition, evinced 
so strong an affection for the Highland 
people, and who claims to be a member 
of a Highland clan, will give a pledge to- 
night that something will be done in this 
matter during the present Session. 


Amendment proposed at the end of the 
Question, to add the words,— 


“ And we humbly express our regret that no 
reference is made in Your Majesty's Speech to 
auestions specially affecting the interests of 
the people in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland ; and that, although the Commission 
appointed by Your Majesty in 1892 to inquire 
into the land question in those districts has 
reported that nearly 2,000,000 acres of land now 
occupied as deer forests, grouse moors, and 
grazing tracts ‘might be cultivated to profit, 
or otherwise advantageously occupied by 
crofters and small tenants,’ there is no indica- 
tion in Your Majesty’s Speech that arrange- 
ments will be made for acquiring some portion 
of this land, so that the condition of the 
crofters, cottars, and small tenants may be 
improved.”—(Dr. Clark.) 


(Juestion proposed, “that those words 
be there added” : 


THe FIRST LORD 
SURY: I would 
Gentleman and the that last 
year a Bill was introduced by the 
Government, and passed into law, which 
gave a large sum of public money for the 
purpose of dealing with the very pro- 
blems that have been brought before 
the House to-night. Those problems 
are being dealt with through the 
machinery then set up by Parliament. 
Under these circumstances it seems to 


[Ninth Day. 
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me little short of an abuse of the custom 
of raising questions on the Address to 
complain that the Government do not 
row bring in another Bill, a new Bill, 
hefore we have had even the opportunity 
of testing the results which we expect to 
derive from the Measure passed last Ses- 
sion. Sir, I hope the House will now 
consent, not merely to bring the Debate 
on this particular Amendment to a close, | 
but the whole Debate on the Address. 
I am sure the general opinion is that we 
have now, for a sufficient number of days, 
gone through the preliminaries of the 
Session, and that it is really time to 
allow the House to proceed to the im- 
portant, practical, substantive work of 
the Session. Of course, I cannot pre- 
vent the hon. Gentleman dividing if hea 
desires, but I hope the Debate will not 
proceed further, and that other gentle- 
men who have Amendments down will 
defer to the general feeling of the House, 
and consent to withdraw them, so that 
we may to-night conclude the Debate on 
the Address. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 
wish to point out that the right hon. 
the 
hardly putting the case fairly when he 
states that the Act which was passed last 





Gentleman the Leader of House is 


Session ‘lealt with the subject-matter of 
this Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knows perfectly well that what the | 
Act of last Session did was to deal with | 
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distress. But the object of this Amend- 
ment is not to give a dole out of the 
Treasury to the people; it is to give 
more land to the people, so that they 
should be able to maintain themselves, 
and require no dole whatever. Then, 
may I also point out this to the First 
Lord, that the dole of last Session was 
given purely out of Scottish money ; and 
you, a Unionist Government, which deals 
with the United Kingdom as one whole, 
can find Imperial money for the relief 
of distress in Ireland. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: We gave £20,000 a year out of 
Imperial funds. 

Mr. CALDWELL: And how much out 
of Scottish capital! I am only pointing 
out that this is a kind of distress which 
we in Scotland are subscribing most liber- 
ally to cope with; but it is not a ques- 
tion of giving doles, either out of Scot 
funds or out of the Imperial 
Treasury. It is a question of giving the 
people more land in accordance with the 
unanimous recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, so that they will be able 
to improve their position, and not require 
to come to Parliament at all. 


tish 


Question put :— 


The House divided: Ayes 50; Noes 
Lét. 


AYES. 


Asher, Alexander + 
Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 
Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 

Clancy, Jolin Joseph 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Crean, Eugene 

Daly, James 

Davitt. Michael 

Doogan, P. C. 

Ellis, Thos. Ed. (Merionethsh. ) 
Finucane. Jolin 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Foster, Nir W. (Derby Co.) 
Gibney, James 

Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hn. C. Seale- 


Healy, Maurice 


Jordan, 


Knox, Edmund 


MacAleese, 


M‘Ghee, 


Moss, Samuel 





Healy, Tim. M. 
Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Holburn, J. G. 

Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kilbride, Denis 


Lambert, George 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Daniel 

M‘Cartan, Michael 

Richard 

Maden, John Henry 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 


Murnaghan, George 


(Cork) 


Nussey, Thomas Willans 
(N. Louth) 


O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
Phillips, John Wynford 
Price, Robert John 

Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Souttar, Robinson 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.} 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 


Francis Veszy 


TELLERS FOR 
Dr. Clark 


AYES— 
Weir. 


THE 
and Mr. 
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Allen, W.(Newc.-under-Lyme) 
Allhusen, Augustus Hy. Eden 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh 0. 
Ascroft, Robert 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. Fitzroy 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Balfour,Rt.Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. Gerald(Leeds) 
Banbury, Fredk. George 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach,Rt.Hn.Sir M. H. (Bris.) | 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Broderick, Rt. Hon. St. J. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carlile, William Walter | 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) | 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. | 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J. (Bir.) | 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) | 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghiul, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. Ready 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Gl’sgw.) | 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon, Rt HnG.N.(Lanc.SW) | 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks. ) | 
Dane, Richard M. 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Digby, John K. D.Wingfield- 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Finch, George H 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Haves 





Main (Question again proposed,— 


LAND TRANSFER ACT. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: 
who had on the 
Amendment to the Address :— 


“And we humbly express to Your Majesty 
our regret that the pledge given to the House 
on the 4th August last by Your Majesty's 


Paper the following 
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NOES. 
Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 
Forster, Henry Willian 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Garfit, William 
Gedge, Sydney 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D. (W’dn’sb’y) 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greville, Captain 
Gull, Sir Cameron 
Gunter, Colonel 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hardy, Laurence 
Heath, James 
Helder, Augustus 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hutton, J. (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. 
Kimber, Henry 
King, Sir H. Seymour 
Lawrence, Sir Edw. (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewelyn, Sir D-. (Swansea) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (L’poo}) 
Lopes, Hy. Yarde Buller 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (C’mbs.) 
M‘Iver, Sir Lewis 
Malcolm, Ian 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Milbank, Powlett Chas. John 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milton, Viscount 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
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Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton,Arth. H. A. (Deptf'd.) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col Wyndh'm (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. S. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson,NirThos. (Hartlpl.) 
Ridley,RtHn Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Round, James 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Smith, Abel H. (Christch’rch) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, SirMarkJ.M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Jno. M. 
Sunderland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Francis 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. E. Murray 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E.(I. Wight) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Whiteley,H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh N.) 
Wodehouse, FE. R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Kt.Hn, C.B Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D'Arcy 
TELLERS YOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


their assurance that no notice could be served 


before the 1st January, 1898, towards putting 
the provisions of the Land Transfer Act in 


(Walsall) 


defeated.” 


suid: 


| force, have been diregarded, and that in con- 
| travention thereof a notice was given by Your 
»| Majesty’s Privy Council on the 26th November 
last to the London County Council, whereby 
| the express purpose for which that pledge was 
{asked and accepted by the Honse has been 


T think the matter that T intended 


Government that no step should be taken, and to bring forward by my Amendment is 
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really a very important one, but after 
the appeal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House, I 
feel that I ought to give way, and I beg 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


CONFISCATION OF LANDS BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CAPE COLONY. 


Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, S.W., 
Leigh), who had on the Paper the fol- 
lowing Amendment to the Address :— 


“But we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that this House regrets that the consent of 
Her Majesty's Government should have been 
given to the confiscation by the Government of 
Cape Colony of lands reserved to certain sec- 
tions of the Bechuana people, thereby depriv- 
ing them of their means of subsistence, and 
humbly prays Your Majesty to take such steps 
as may be most effective to undo this wrong, 
and put an end to the indenturing of the men, 
women, and children removed from these lands 
under conditions amounting to temporary 
slavery,” 


said: I also, after what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, have no objection 
to withdrawing my Amendment. The 
subject with which it deals I hope to 
find an opportunity of raising on the 
Estimates. 


*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.), who 
had on the Paper the following Amend- 
ment to the Address— 


“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the frauds which have been recently 
proved to have been perpetrated in connection 
with the revision of the list of voters for the 
St. Stephen’s Green Division of the City of 
Dublin constitute a gross and scandalous viola- 
tion of the spirit ,and letter of the Law, and 
indicate the existence of a serious conspiracy 
against the just representation of the people in 
this House, and that, in view of the fact that 
theré is good reason to believe that a similar 
system of fraud has been carried out, and a 
similar conspiracy exists for the same object 
in two other contiguous constituencies, it is the 
imperative duty of the Government, not only 
to vindicate the Law by bringing the guilty 
parties to justice, but by taking such other 
administrative and legislative steps as may be 
necessary to prevent the recurrence of those or 
similar crimes,” 


said: [ do not feel at liberty to siiiaaslia 
to the request of the rig¢ht hon. Gentle- 
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man, and I think I must say something 
on the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 


*Mr SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is aware that his Amendment is out 
of Order, I do not say that that debars 
him from addressing the House on the 
Main Question, but the Amendment 
on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member is out of order. 


*Mr. CLANCY: I would not venture 
to address the House, especially as you, 
Sir, tell me that my Amendment is out 
of order, except that I have in my mind 
that this very evening you have allowed 
the hon. Member for South Monaghan 
to move an Amendment to the Address 
under precisely similar circumstances. A 
Bill dealing with the subject of the 
Amendment had actually been intro- 
duced and read a first time. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: If so, it entirely es- 
caped my notice. Upon what day was 
that Bill set down in the Order Book? 


*Mr. CLANCY: I am not quite sure 
what the date was, but the Bill was 
actually circulated to Members this morn- 
ing, and I presume every Member has 
read it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I find that the title 
of the Bill is one that would give me no 
guidance; it is The Poor Law Settle- 
ment (Scotland) Bill. That certainly 
did not indicate to me that the Bill had 
any relation to the subject-matter of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Monaghan. If I had known that 
it had, I should certainly have ruled his 
Amendment out of Order. But whether 
I was right or wrong in that matter, I 
hope the hon. Member will take my 
ruling now. 


*Mr. CLANCY: May I put my point in 
one sentence? The memorandum pre- 
fixed to the Bill actually stated that the 
object was to regulate the law relating 
to the deportation of paupers from Scot- 
land. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not doubt that 
that is so, but T am only pointing out 
that. the title of the Bill did not even put 
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me on inquiry. It is not my practice to 
read every Bill as soon as it is printed. 
However, I have ruled that the Amend- 


ment of the hon. Member for North 
Dublin is out of Order. 


*Mr. CLANCY: I bow, Sir, to your 
ruling, and I shall not discuss the Ques- 
tion raised by my Amendment. But, 
Sir, I propose to make a statement, and 
it will be only a short statement, in 
speaking to the Main Question which I 
understand is now before the House. I 
desire to refer to the action of the 
Government in filling up 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I move that the Question be now 
put. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the hon. Member only wishes to make a 
short statement. 





*Mr. CLANCY: Certainly, Sir; Istated 
that, and I will keep my word. I will 
only make a short statement, but it will 
be a very plain one, indeed, after the 
Motion just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. In September last Mr. 
Justice Warren, the judge of the Pro 
bate Court in Dublin, died. According 
to the Judicature Act, the va 
cancy thus created ought to have 
been filled up forthwith. In Eng- 
land, about the same time, two judi- 
cial vacancies occurred, and they were 
filled up immediately. Strange to say, 
although a whole month or six weeks 
elapsed between the time when the 
vacancy occurred and the commencement 
of the legal year in Dublin, there was no 
appointment made during that period, 
and no appointment was made for two 
months afterwards. The late Solicitor 
General in the Irish Government was 
kept dangling between earth and heaven 
in the Library of the Four Courts be- 
tween the date of Judge Warren’s death 
and the 24th December. Those are very 
suggestive dates, because by the 
24th December it is obvious that the 
election that would take place in the St. 
Stephen’s Green Division could not take 
place on the Register of 1897. What I 
charge now—and I put it very plainly— 
is this: that the Government delayed the 
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appointment of Mr. Justice Kenny with 
the express purpose that they might 
not have an election on the old Register ; 
and I say that because of the facts that 
I am aware of, and also because of the 
answer given the other day by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, when he was 
asked what the reason was why the 
vacancy was not filled up sooner. Sir, it 
would be impossible to imagine that the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he had any 
answer to give, would not have given 
it at once. He was not able to 
give any reason whatever. I charge, and 
I charge it plainly, that the Government 
knew that they would be beaten an the 
Register of 1897, and that they delibe- 
rately delayed the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Kenny for the purpose of securing 
that the election should take place on the 
Register for 1898. I call that a prostitu- 
tion of executive power. I say it was an 
exercise of power for base Party political 
ends, and that it is entirely unworthy of 
any Government, no matter what Party 
might be in power. But, Sir, there is a 
deeper significance to be attached to this 
matter, and that is this: we know now, 
as a matter of fact, that the Register in 
the St. Stephen’s Green Division was of 
a very curiously constituted character 
for the year 1898, and I say here, very 
plainly, that the Government knew how 


that Register was constituted, and, 
for that reason amongst others, de- 
liberately delayed this appointment. 


Sir, I said that I was only going to 
make a short speech; I could make a 
longer one ; but I will keep my word, and 
I will conclude by saying that, in my 
opinion, the action of the Government in 
this matter is a scandal; that it is cal- 
culated to give a bad example to all Ire- 
land; and that it is no wonder that, in 
the face of such procedure, the people 
of Ireland spit at your law and despise 
your Administration. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
do not intend to prolong the Debate, but 
I will just say this. The Government 
now know the facts concerning this abuse 
of the Executive power ; they have heard 
the charge that has been publicly made 
in Parliament ; and I say they are bound 
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not to let the matter rest there. They 
know that the law has been violated, and 
we demand its vindication. Matters of 
considerably minor importance as com- 
pared with this have before now occupied 
Select Committees of this House. I re- 
member an occasion when, at Leicester, 
two bye-elections had taken place at the 
same time, and Lord James, who was 
then a Member of this House, moved for 
a Select Committee on the action of the 
Sheriff in not holding two separate elec- 
tions. That was the case of an English 
borough, and it was thought to be a suf- 
ficient matter to be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. I will not detain the House now, 
but I do think we are entitled to be as- 
sured by the Government that either by 
a prosecution or by an inquiry before a 
Select Committee of this House this foul 
and unpleasant matter should have some 
ventilation. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved — 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth— 

“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.” 


QUESTIONS. 


WEST AFRICA: ACTION OF THE 
FRENCH IN LAGOS. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): As there is no business before 
the House, may I, with the leave of the 
House, ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies whether he has 
any confirmation of the very grave news 
from West Africa, to the effect that a 
British force has been fallen upon by a 
French force in the Hinterland of Lagos? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampernary, Bir- 
mineham, W.): I can read to the House 
the telegrams I have received, but I must 
leave it to the House to appreciate their 


Mr. 7. M. Healy. 
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Answer to Her 


importance. I have received to-day one 
telegram from the Governor of Lagos. It 
is as follows— 


“ Borea "— 


that is a place in the Hinterland of 
Lagos— 

“occupied by Hausa guard on Feb. 6th. On 
Oth Feb., 50 Senegalese, probably from Niki, 
arrived at Borea, instructed to occupy. Or- 
dered non-commissioned officers to haul down 
British flag. Demand refused. Foreign power 
retired. Camped three miles from town.” 


I have also received, at half-past five this 
evening, the following telegram from the 
Acting-Governor of the Gold Coast; it 
contains copy of telegram from Major 
Northcote, who is in the Hinterland of 
the Gold Coast— 


_ “Regret to inform you French have estab- 
lished posts at Wae, consisting of subaltern 
officer and about 30 native soldiers. Codrillet 


the lieutenant, I believe, or captain in 
command— 


“accompanied by a captain and lieutenant 
and 64 native soldiers, arrived Nassa on Feb. 
lst. I had established post at Nassa, and 
dispatched Fortescue with letter protesting and 
suggesting conference on Feb. 2nd. In spite 
of protest he advanced. After protest in usual 
manner between both parties Codrillet left for 
Leo to-day, leaving behind above-mentioned 
post uncontested.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Vive 
la France! 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEES. 
In pursuance of Standing Order No. 1, 
“Sittings of the House,”—I hereby nomi- 
nate— 


Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Mr. John 
Ldward Ellis, The Right Honble. Charles 
Beilby Stuart-Wortley, Mr. John Grant 
Lawson, and Mr. Edmond Robert Wode- 
house, to act during this Session as 
temporary Chairmen of Committees 
when requested by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. 


House adjourned at a 
quarter past One of 
the clock. 
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Westminster 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 21st February 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a quarter past 
Four of the Clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 

Tue LORD STEWARD or rue HOUSE- 
HOLD (The Earl of PemBroxe and Mont- 
GoMERY): I am commanded to convey to 
the House the following message from 
the Queen— 

“Tt is with great satisfaction that I have 
read the loyal and dutiful expression of your 


thanks for the Speech with which I have 
opened the present Session of Parliament.” 


THE NIGER TERRITORY. 
Tue Eartor KIMBERLEY: My Lords, 
seeing the noble Lord, Lord Selborne, in 
his place, I wish to ask him whether he 





can give any information to the House 
with regard to the report which has 
been circulated as to what is said to be} 
taking place in West Africa! 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (The Earl of SEx- 
do think the 
Leader of the Opposition 
vo at 


this 
can 


| without effect. 


BORNE): I not noble | 
Lord the 
will 


into 


me to this moment | 
details 


sul ject 5 


expect 
on im- 
but I the 
House such information as Her Majesty's | 
Mr. Chamberlain | 
Lieutenant-Colonel 


any very 


portant vive 
Goverment possesses. 
has heard 


VOL. LIT. 


from | 
| 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] | 
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Pilcher (the Senior Special Service Officer 
now on the Niger) to this effect—— 


“Information received that four French- 
Kurepean officers and 100 men have arrived at 
Argungu.” 

Argungu is within the territories 
of the Royal Niger Company on 
the East Bank of the Niger. Her 
Majesty's Government cannot believe 
that, pending the negotiations which are 
going on, the French Government can 
have authorised the invasion of a terri- 
tory to which our rights have been recog- 
nised by a Convention between Great 
Britain and France. 


- 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 
*Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, I rise to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether, 
of the 
tion of the stone on the south side of 
the new wall of Westminster Hall, they 
will take early steps to repair or to sili- 
the In approaching your 
Lordships’ House you must have noticed 
that in Westminster Hall, on the south- 
west side, the new stone with which it 


in view decay or deprecia- 


cate same ! 


has been faced has turned quite a white 
colour, which, I think, is due to desqua- 
mation. The stone is peeling off, and 
decay is rapidly going on. We know 
that the Houses of Parliament are de- 
preciating owing to the effects of the 
London climate, but it is very discourag- 
ing to find that the stone inside is also 
perishing. I know that my Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works. has had 
his attention directed to this matter. In- 
deed, I believe that former First Com- 
missioners of Works have given attention 
to the matter, and silicate has been used 
I have been informed by 
a competent architect that the scaling 
of such stone as this can be prevented, 
and the stone preserved, by its being 
treated with a silicate. T should like, if 
TI may be permitted to do so, to suggest 
to my noble Friend that a Departmental 
Committee, consisting of two architects, 
should visit this wall, and see what steps 
can be taken to prevent further decay. 
T can assure vour Lordships that if is not 
an alarmist view that T am taking with 


3 A 
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regard to the decay of this stone. Any- 
one who passes by will notice that the 
stone in some places has perished quite 
half-an-inch in depth. Some years ago, 
the frescoes, in the middle lobby of vour 
Lordships’ House, on either side, were 
perishing ; they were losing their colour 
and decaying, and a small Committee met 
together and were able to give advice, 
which was the means of preserving those 
frescoes, and, indeed, almost reviving their 
brilliancy. Being now preserved by glass 
no decay is taking place with regard to 
those frescoes. I do hope that further 
steps will be taken, although so much 
has been tried already, to prevent the 
decay of this stone. With that view I 
have brought the matter before the 
House. 


Tue Eart or PEMBROKE: The wall 
on the west side of the interior of West- 
minster Hall has, since it was refaced by 
the late Mr. Pearson, been the subject of 
much consideration and concern to the 
Office of Works, owing to the decay which 
set in on certain portions almost imme- 
diately after its completion. The stone 
used in the refacing is of two kinds—Ket- 
ton and Anstone, and it is almost entirely 
in the former stone that the decay has 
taken place. Every effort has been mad» 
to discover the cause of the decay, even 
to a minute analysis of the composition 
of both the stones and the mortar used 
in the walls, but without any light being 
thrown on the subject. An indurating 
process recommended by Mr. Pearson, 
which was applied in 1896, has not been 
successful. The failure is the more re- 
markable because the same stone used on 
the exterior shows no signs of decay. The 
matter is receiving every attention, and 
steps will be taken to apply any process 
which may give reasonable promise of 
success. With reference to what the 
noble Lord said as to the appointment of 
a Departmental Committee, I may say 
that I will represent the matter to my 
right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, and I have no doubt he 
will be glad to do all he can in the 
matter, but it appears to be a chemical, 
rather than an architecture] question. 

Earl Stanhope. 
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MARINE INSURANCE BILL. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I beg 
to move the Second Reading of the 
Marine Insurance Bill. In doing so, I 
have only to say that it is in the same 
form as the Bill introduced last year, 
with the exception that the Amendments 
agreed to last year have been inserted. 


Bill read accordingly. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Bills Read a second time: Bacup Cor- 
poration Water Bill, Bakewell Gas Bill, 
Belfast Corporation (Hospitals) Bill, 
Belfast Harbour Bill, Blackpool Improve- 
ment Bill, Blackpool Palatine Pro- 
menade Pier Bill, Brighton Underground 
Railway Bill, Buckie (Cluny) Harbour 
Bill, Bury Corporation Bill, Carlisle Cor- 
poration Water Bill, Dover Harbour Bill, 
Dundee Corporation Tramways Bill, 
Edinburgh and District Water Bill, 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporation Gas 
Bill, Felixstowe and Walton Water Bill, 
Filey Water and Gas Bill, Folkestone 
Corporation Water (Transfer) Bill, Great 
Orme Tramway and Tramroad Bill, 
Hamilton Water Bill, Heywood Corpora- 
tion Water Bill, Inner Temple Buildings 
(King’s Bench Walk) Bill, Kettering 
Water Bill, Market Harborough Gas Bill, 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (New 
Works) Bill, Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board (Various Powers) Bill, Mid- 
Lothian and Peebles District Board of 
Lunacy (Water) Bill, Morley Corporation 
Gas Bill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corpora- 
tion Bill, Newhaven Harbour and Ouse 
Lower Navigation Bill, Newtown Water 
Bill, Norton and Halton Roads Bill, 
Portsmouth Corporation Tramways Bill, 
Rochdale Corporation Water Bill, Saint 
Matthew, Bethnal Green Bill, Seaham 
Harbour Bill, Tyne Improvement Bill, 
Tyne Improvement Commissioners (Con- 
stitution) Bill, Tynemouth Corporation 
Water Bill, Wath-upon-Dearne Urban 
District Council Bill, Windsor and Ascot 
Railway Bill, Wolverhampton and Essing- 
ton Mineral Railway Bill, and Yeovil 


‘Aalto Bill. 
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BILL TO MAKE FURTHER PROVISIONS | Bill: Southwark and Vauxhall Water 


RESPECTING A UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 


| Bill: Thanet Gas Bill: Whitechapel and 


Bow Railway Bill: York United Gas 


Presented by the Duke of Devonshire, | Bill. 


and read first time. 


House adjourned at a quarter to 
Five till to-morrow at a quar- 
ter past Four of the clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 21st February 1898. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Three 
of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
No. 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 
Barry Railway Bill: Barry Railway 
(Steam Vessels) Bill: Brompton, Chat- 
ham, Gillingham, and Rochester Water 
Bill: City and South London Railway 
Bill: Cranbrook District Water Bill: 
Enfield Gas Bill: Fishguard and Ross- 
lare Railways and Harbours Bill: Gas- 
light and Coke Company Bill: Great 
Eastern Railway Company and Midland 
and Great Northern Railways Joint Com- 
mittee Bill: Great Eastern Railway 
(General Powers) Bill: Great Northern 
Railway Bill: Hartlepool Gas and 
Water Bill: Higham and Hundred 
of Hoo Water Bill: London,  Til- 
bury and Southend Railway Bill: 
London, Walthamstow and _ Epping 





| Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time. 


| 
| 
} 


| Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 


| Report from one of the Examiners of 
| 


Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 


ithe First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
| No. 63 has been complied with, viz. :— 


|St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea Gas Bill: Whit- 
|wick and Coalville Gas Bill: Writers to 
\the Signet Widows’ Fund Bill. 

| 

| Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
| second time. 

| Andoversford and Stratford-upon-Avon 
|Railway Bill: Bolton, Turton and 
|Westhoughton Extension Bill: Car- 
|diff Corporation Bill: Carmarthen Im- 
|provement Bill: City and Brixton Rail- 
jway Bill: Corporation of London 
|(Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford) Bill: 
|Coventry Corporation Gas Bill: Crawley 
jand District Water Bill: East Ham Im- 
{provement Bill: Edmonton Urban Dis- 
itrict Council Bill: Frodingham Gas 
| Bill : read a second time, and committed. 


| Great Yarmouth Port and Haven Bill, 
|Order for Second Reading read, and dis 
|charged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Haslemere District Water and Gas Bill, 
read a second time, and committed. 


Ilford Improvement Bill, to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday, Ist March, 


Ilkeston Corporation Bill: Ipswich 
(Dock Commission Bill: Keighley Cor- 
| poration Bill: Kew Bridge and Ap- 
|proaches Bill: Knott End Railway Bill : 
|Lancashire County Council Bill: Ley- 
iton Urban District Council Bill: Liver 
| pool Corporation Bill: Llanelly and 
Pontardulais Railway Bill: read a sccond 
\time, and committed. 





Forest Railway Bill: Mumbles Railway | 


and Pier Bill: North Pembrokeshire | 


and Fishguard Railway Bill: Norwich 
City Water Bill: Southend-on-Sea Gas 


London Building Act (1894) Amend- 
iment Bill, to be read a second time upon 
|Tuesday, Ist March. 

| 3AQ2 
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London County Council (Acton Sew- 
age) Bill: London County Council 
(General Powers) Bill: Matlock Urban 
District Council Bill: Middlesbrough 
Corporation (Gas) Bill: Middlesex 
County Council Bill: North Warwick- 
shire Water Bill: Northam Urban Dis- 
trict Water Bill: Nottingham Corpora- 
tion Bill: Paignton Improvement Bill: 
Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and 


Water Bill: read a second time and 
committed. 
St. Helens Corporation Bill: Staines 


second time upon Wednesday. 


St. Helens Corporation Bill: Staines 
Reservoirs Joint Committee Bill: Usk 
Valley Railway Bill: read a second time, 
and committed. 


Victoria Embankment Extension and 
St. John’s Improvement Bill, to be read 
a second time upon Tuesday, Ist March. 


West Ham Corporation Bill: Wishaw 
Water Bill: read a second time, and 
committed. 


Bristol Tramways (Extensions),—Peti- 


tion and Bill ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Edward Hill and Mr. Bucknill. 


QUESTIONS. 


PROSECUTION FOR BREACH OF 
FACTORY ACTS. 
Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary for the Home Department if | 


his attention has been called to the re-| 
‘ 


- sult of a prosecution conducted by Miss | 


Paterson in Edinburgh against Messrs. | 
MecVitie and Price for a breach of the} 
Factory 


Acts, in which, though a cone | 
viction was secured, no penalty was in-| 


flicted 
whether he is aware that this result was| 


and no costs were allowed; | 
due to the production in court of a letter | 
written the district inspector to 
Messrs. McVitie and Price, after the date 


of the offence, sanctioning a continuance 


by 








of the practice on account of which pro- | 
| 
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ceedings had been taken by Miss Pater- 


Customs 


son; and what steps have been taken in 
the matter? 


*Tug SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 


Wuire Ruivtey, Lancashire, N., Black- 
pool): My attention was called to 
this matter at the time it occurred. 


It is the case that a letter was written 
by the district inspector which was inter- 
preted as sanctioning a continuance of 
the practice for which the firm was being 
prosecuted. In so doing he committed 
an error of judgment, and, in my opinion, 
failed to carry out the instructions issued 
only a month or two before for the pur- 
pose of securing effective co-operation 
between the district inspectors and the 
lady inspectors. The Chief Inspector has 
dealt with the matter in a way which 
will, I feel sure, prevent any similar 
failure in future. 


AMOUNT OF CUSTOMS DUTIES. 
Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he can state what amount 
of Customs Duties were obtained by ex- 
amination of the personal luggage of pas- 
sengers from the Continent arriving last 
year at London, Dover, Folkestone, 
Queenborough, Harwich, Newhaven, or 
Southampton, and what proportion it 
bore to the cost of examination and col- 
lection; and if the Treasury has con- 


| sidered with the Board of Customs either 


the suggestion of Sir Algernon West, ex- 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, of freeing personal luggage from 
examination, save in suspected cases, on 
a declaration and Is. fee, or any other 
method which, without endangering the 
Revenue, would absolve passengers ar- 
riving in this country from the delay 
and annoyance attending examination of 
trunks and handbags which could not 
contain any considerable quantity of 
dutiable imports? 


THE 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Hanbury, 
Preston): The Customs Duties obtained 
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during the year 1897 by examins- 
tion of the personal luggage of passengers 
arriving from the Continent at the places 
in question amounted to £7,205 11s. 2d. 
It would be impossible to state with any 
approach to accuracy the proportion be- 
tween that amount and the cost of exami- 
nation and collection, because the work 
is not done by a special staff, but by 
officers who are temporarily withdrawn for 
the purpose from their ordinary duties as 
occasion requires. The suggestion re- 
ferred to in the second paragraph has 
been considered by the Board of Customs, 
but it has not been found acceptable. Its 
adoption would not secure any reduction 
of expenditure, as it would be necessary to 
retain the present machinery and staff 
for examination in the case of passengers 
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THe PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or 
(TRADE (Mr. Rircuiz, Croydon): Up to 
|the present time 16 Orders have 
|been made by the Light Railway 
|Commissioners, and submitted to the 
| Board of Trade for confirmation. Of 
these, four have been confirmed by the 
Board of Trade after modification, and 
|five others will shortly be ready for con- 
ifirmation. One Order has been remitted 
to the Light Railway Commissioners for 
further consideration, and in the case of 
the remaining six Orders the time allowed 
‘for lodging objections has not yet ex- 
pired. None of the undertakings autho- 
rised made any claims for financial as- 
sistance either from the Treasury or Local 
Authorities. Grants, however, have been 
provisionally sanctioned by the Treasury 


who might not choose to avail themselves |in cases which are still under the con- 
of the option to make the declaration and | sideration of the Light Railway Commis- 
pay the fee. I doubt very much whether | sioners. I presented a Report of proceed- 
any considerable proportion of passen-|ings under the Light Railway Act on the 
gers would care to avail themselves of| 11th instant, and hoped it would have 
that procedure, and there is, too, much) been circulated before this. 

reason to fear that among the cases in| 

which it would be adopted would be just 
those in which 


ware | 
examination would be} 





most desirable. 


of the declaration and fee; but I think 
this would be throwing an invidious duty 
on the Customs officers, and adding un- 
necessary complications to the present 
system. No effort is spared to minimise 
the inconvenience and trouble to passen- 
gers under the present system, and I 


know of no method which would enable | 


examination to be dispensed with with- 
out endangering the Revenue. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR LIGHT 
RAILWAYS. 


Mr. EMERSON BAINBRIDGE (Lin- 
coln, Gainsborough): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
could state to the House how many Pro- 
visional Orders for Light Railways have 


been granted by the Light Railway Com- | 


missioners since the passing of the Act; 
how many have been confirmed by the 
Board of Trade ; and what amount of the 
grant of money provided by the Act has 
been advanced up to the present time. 


The suggestion was that | 
the Customs should still retain the power | 
of examination in suspected cases in spite | 


SHIPWRIGHT RATINGS. 

Sm CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty what has 
been the result of the tour of Captain 
Niblet and Paymaster Gifford, undertaken 
to ascertain how to improve the recruit- 
ing of shipwright ratings in the Navy ; 
‘and whether it would be possible to give 
a return of the number of shipwrights 
allocated to each of the larger ships of 
| the Fleet? 


| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
|RALTY (Mr. G. J. Geoscnen, St. 
|George’s, Hanover Square): The right 
|hon. Baronet is in error in sup- 
|posing that the tour undertaken 
|by the officers in question was under- 
|taken to ascertain how to improve the 

recruiting of shipwright ratings in the 

Navy. They were instructed to deal with 

the question of recruiting generally for 
\the Navy, and of opening up and varying 
sources of supply for all ratings—ship- 
wright ratings were, of course, included. 

The Report is under the consideration of 

the Board. The House will understand 
‘that the shipwrights mentioned in the 
| Question are men who go afloat with the 
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shipwrights in the dockyards. The re- 
turn asked for would be misleading, as 
artisan ratings above the rank of ship- 
wright—/.e., men who have been ship- 
wrights, but have advanced to leading 
shipwrights or carpenters’ mates, should 
be included; but I may say, gene- | 
rally, that the complements for ships | 
of a tonnage of 7,000 to 12,000 tons and) 
upwards include seven shipwright ratings| 
1.e., two shipwrights and five leading | 
shipwrights and carpenters’ mates. 


| know 
ithe * 


NATURALISATION LAWS: GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. G. KEMP (Heywood): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies| 
whether any local law exists at Gibraltar | 
whereby a natural born subject of Her | 
Majesty upon becoming the widow of an) 
alien is prevented from reverting to her 
own nationality ; whether, if such local 
law exists, Her Majesty’s Government is 
prepared to introduce legislation to 
amend it; and whether any instructions 
can be given to the officer administering 
the Government of Gibraltar to allow| 
such widows to reside in Gibraltar with 
their near relatives who are British sub- 
jects? 


Tugs COLONIAL SECRETARY (Mr. J. | 
CHAMBERLAIN, Birmingham, W.): There 
is no law in Gibraltar which pre- 
vents a statutory alien from being 
re-admitted to British nationality | 
at the discretion of the Governor | 
on complying with the conditions pre-| 
scribed by the Naturalisation Act. Her 
Majesty’s Government do not propose to} 
interfere with the discretion of the Gover- | 
nor of the Fortress as to the admission 
of claims to reside in it. 


{COMMONS} 
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Acts ; whether the present lady principal 
inspector shares as Miss Abrahams did 
in the councils of the department; and 
women inspectors have 
power to order structural alterations for 
ventilation and the fencing of machinery? 


*Tue HOME SECRETARY: No, Sir; 
the sanction of the Principal Lady In- 
spector now requires to be endorsed by 
the Chief Inspector, as is the case with 
I hardly 
what the hon. Member means by 
councils of the Department,” but the 
Principal Lady Inspector is fully con- 


| sulted by the Chief Inspector in the same 
| way 


as heads of other branches of the 
staff. As regards cases of structural 
alterations, the present arrangement is 
that the lady inspector furnishes parti- 
culars of the defects she finds, and reme- 
'dies she suggests to the district inspec- 
‘tor, and then, unless it is otherwise 
arranged between them, the district in- 
spector deals with the case, keeping the 
lady inspector informed of the action 
taken, and subsequently forwarding, 
through the superintending inspector, to 
the chief inspector, a report of the com- 
munication received from the lady in- 
spector, the action taken, and the result. 


| It is found that these cases can be 
| more 


satisfactorily dealt with by the 
inspector resident in the district, and ac 


|the same time the lady inspector is set 


free for other and more important work. 


IRISH FISHERY DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


| Lieutenant of Ireland will he explain why, 


although by 5 and 6 Vic., c. 106, s. 112, 
the Irish fishery inspectors are required 


| before 31st January in each year to make 
}a Report which must within three weeks 


FACTORY ACTS PROSECUTIONS. 
Mr. G. KEMP: I beg to ask the Secre-| 
tary of State for the Home Department} 
whether, as in the time of Miss Abra-| 


hams, ex-superintending inspector of fac-| 
tories, the sanction of the lady principal | 


inspector is the only authority required) 
by the women inspectors for prosecution | 
in case of infringement of the Factory | 


The First Lord of the Admiralty. 


| be laid before Parliament, the Report for 


1897 was only presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant on 19th July last; and as 
the Irish Fishery Department been al- 
lowed of late years the salary of a clerk 
for collecting statistics; and, if so, why 
have the weekly returns of captures of 
fish which used formerly to be published 
been abandoned? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: (Mr. Geratp Baxrovr, Leeds, 
Central): The Act of 1842 was passed 
before the control of the fisheries 
was transferred to the present Depart- 
ment, and at a time when it was 
feasible to comply with the statutory re- 
quirement in regard to the period within 
which the annual Report should be pre- 
sented. But the work of the present 
Department has been very considerably 
augmented, both by legislation and other- 
wise, since 1842, and, as in the case of 
the annual Reports of the various other 
Public Departments, no Report of any 
value whatever could obviously be com- 
pleted within the brief period mentioned. 
The employment of the clerical assistance 
mentioned in the second paragraph was 
authorised in connection with the pre- 
parations of monthly Returns made to 
the Board of Trade, and had nothing to 
say to the weekly Returns referred to. 
These weekly Returns were published for 
a short period, but as they were often 
found to be inaccurate and misleading 
their publication was discontinued. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 

Mr. C. L. ORR-EWING (Ayr): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
reason why H.M.S. Starling has failed 
to detect any beam trawlers fishing 
within the proscribed limits during her 
search for them since 1894 is, that all 
the trawlers can steam faster than H.M.S. 
Starling. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHAM Murray, Buteshire): There is no 
reason to think that the explanation sug- 
gested in the question is correct. The 
Starling has never observed any trawlers 
fishing within the proscribed limits, and 
has, therefore, had no occasion to inter- 
fere with them. 
it is known that all of the cruisers em- 
ployed in fishery superintendence are 
capable of detecting and capturing any 
vessel illegally fishing. 


From past experience, 
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H.M.S. VICTORIOUS. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) ; 
I bee to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether H.M.S. Victorious be- 
| longs to a class of ships not intended in 
|the ordinary course to pass through the 
Suez Canal; and, if so, whether he is at 
liberty to state the reason why a ship of 
the Canopus class, of a draught specially 
intended for the purpose, was not sent 
instead ! 


Tue CIVIL LORD or rue ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. AvsteN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester- 
shire, E.) The Victorious belongs to 
a class of ship which is in- 
tended to go wherever required, in- 
cluding the Suez Canal. None of the 
Canopus class are yet ready for service. 


Mr. YOXALL: Is it not a fact that 
under the contract the Admiralty had 
power to enforce the completion of ships 
of the Canopus class long before this 
time! 


[No Reply. ] 


SEED POTATOES (IRELAND). 

Mr. SERJEANT HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of ireland (1) 
whether he is aware that the Ballyshan- 
non Union lately advertised for tenders 
for seed potatoes grown in the counties 
of Antrim, Down, Tyrone, and Derry, 
and that accordingly the tender of Mr. 
Brannigan, of Strabane, for 80 tons grown 
in North Tyrone was accepted, and (2) 
will he explain why the Local Government 
Board have withheld their sanction; is 
he aware that since such refusal the 
Ballyshannon Union have declined to 
entertain any further tenders for potatoes 
grown in North Tyrone, though such are 
of the best quality; and whether any 
steps can be taken in the matter? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The facts are correctly stated 
in the first paragraph. The tender, 
as approved, was for the supply of 
seed from the Cookstown district 
in East Tyrone, but subsequently 
the Guardians, acting on the representa- 
tions of the contractor, asked the Local 
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Government Board to sanction a supply 
from the district of Strabane on the bor- 
ders of Donegal. This the Board, for 
the reasons explained to the Guardians, 
refused to do. The Guardians can ob- 
tain excellent new varieties of seed in 
Down and Antrim, or in Scotland and 
England, and it is unfair to small culti- 
vators to propose to supply them with 
worn-out seed grown in a district adjoin- 
ing, and itself affected by potato disease. 


PENSIONS OF LUNATIC 


(IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): 1 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that two first-class attendants in 
the Killarney District Lunatic Asylum, 
named Daniel Leary and Maurice Finne- 
gan, having respectively 23 years and 22 
years’ service, have been retired upon pen- 
sions of £17 1s. 6d. per annum; and 
whether it is in his power to increase 
these pensions! 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The answer to the first Question 
is in the affirmative. These men wer: 
retired more than 20 years ago, and 
there is no power to increase the amount 
of their pensions. 


ATTENDANTS 


IENANT RIGHT CUSTOM IN ULSTER. 
Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Treland (1) whether 
attention has been called to the attempts 
made in the Law Courts by certain land- 
lords in counties Down and Antrim to 
deny the existence of the tenant-right 
custom of Ulster on their estates: 
(2) whether he ‘s aware of the strong 
feelings which this conduct has roused 
among the Ulster farmers; and (3) 
whether Government intend to take any 
steps for their protection and for the 
preservation of the Ulster customs? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRF- 


his 


LAND: I have no knowledge of 
the matter referred to in the first 
part of this Question. There have, 


The Chief Secretary for Treland. 
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I believe, been meetings of tenants 
in the North of Ireland called for the 
protection of their interests. As to the 
third paragraph, the rights of tenants in 
connection with the Ulster custom are 
adequately protected under existing legis- 
lation. 


ARMS FOR THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I bey to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware that 
interference with the exportation of 
arms from Birmingham to the Persian 
Gulf has seriously affected several of the 
gunmakers in that city; and, if so, on 
what ground has the trade been inter- 
fered with! 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): Last 
the Sultan of Muscat repre- 

to the Indian Government 
trouble occasioned by 
increasing arms 


year 
sented 
the 
the 


him 


of 


to 
importation 
and in the same year 
Persian Government mentioned to 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Te- 
heran, the great danger arising from the 
arming of the tribes in the South c‘ 
Persia, notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the trade. Her Majesty’s Government, 
after making inquiry into the manner in 
which this trade was being conducted, 
determined to assist the Persian Govern- 
ment in putting a stop to this illicit 
traffic in arms, which affects territories 
and tribes under British as well as under 
Persian influence, and which has already 
proved to be injurious to British interests. 
The bulk of the arms so imported, though 
they have been carried in British vessels, 
are of foreign and not British manufac- 
ture. 


into Muscat, 


the 


Mr. DILLON: Is there any reason to 
believe any of the arms reached the 
Frontier tribes with whom British troops 
have been in conflict? 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Such, I 
believe, is the opinion of the officers on 
the spot who are conducting the investi- 
gation, but I have not yet seen the evi- 
dence on which that opinion is based. 
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MARYBOROUGH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny 
City): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


for Ireland (1) whether he is aware that 
the governors of the Maryborough Lunatic 
Asylum appointed as head attendant in 
January last a man without previous ex- 
perience of asylums, although there were 
numerous ‘applicants from different 
asylums who hold certificates of profi- 
ciency, and had long service and ftirst- 
class records in the other asylums; 
(2) whether this appointment was made 
with his sanction; and, whether he in- 
tends to take any, and, if so, what action 
in this matter? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 
LAND: I understand the 
correctly stated in the 
graph. It is obviously 
in the interest of the insane poor 
that the office of head attendant in a 
district asylum should be filled by a 
person without previous experience of 
asylum work, and the Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums have from time to time 
strongly impressed this upon Boards of 
Governors. The Inspectors, on their next 


ror IRE- 
facts are 
first para- 
undesirable 


visit within the probationary pericd of 
the appointment referred to in the Ques- 
tion, will inquire into the man’s suit- 
ability for the post,.and, if necessary, 
will address a remonstrance to the Go- 
vernors of the Maryborough Asylum. But 
beyond this the Inspectors have no 
power to enforce their views upon the 
Governors, in whom the appointment is 
vested. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS (IRELAND). 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
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Mr. J. C. FLYNN: 
ask the Chief Secretary the Lord 
Lieutenant of TIreland whether the 
Commissioners of National Education 


I bee further to 
to 


in Ireland have renewed their ap- 
plication to the Treasury for — sufti- 
cient funds to enable them to_ re- 


duce the average school attendance which 
is necessary for the employment of assis- 
tant teachers in the primary schools, 
from 70 to 60; if so, what result has at- 
tended their application ! 


Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Representations have been 
made by Teachers’ Associations to 
the effect stated. The question 
of a reduction in the average atténd- 
ance entitling a school to one of 


more assistant teachers is at present the 
subject of a correspondence between the 
Irish Government and the Treasury, and 
until the correspondence has closed I can- 
not make any further statement in the 
matter. 


PRISONERS IN HOLLOWAY. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department on what days in the 
months of September, October, and 
November last the greatest number of 
prisoners were in custody in Holloway 
Gaol (excluding Newgate), and what were 
the numbers on those days? 


Tur HOME SECRETARY: The days 
were the 29th of September, 9th October, 
and 24th of November. The numbers 
were 802, 790, 215. 


CAVAN PRISON. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the Asso- | 
ciation of National Teachers in Ireland 
have again pressed upon the Government 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
steps have been taken to acquire the 
the advisability of reducing the average! former county prison at Cavan for indus- 
(70) school attendance at present re- | trial works ; whether there is any obstacle 
quired to warrant the employment of|in the way of such acquisition ; and will 
assistant teachers; and whether, in view| there be any powers given under the 
of the decline of population in many of} Local Government Bill to enable local 
the rural districts, the Government will} councils to borrow money at cheap rates 
consent to the proposed reform? of interest for such purposes? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE. 
LAND: If the hon. Member  wiil 
repeat this Question, and at the same 
time make more clear what is meant 
by the expression “industrial works,” 
and by whom it is proposed that the 
prison shall be acquired for the pur- 
pose, I will obtain a Report in the matter. 


ST. MELS CATHEDRAL. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
can state the present position of the 
negotiations for the vesting and protec- 
tion of the ruins of St. Mels ancient 
cathedral at Ardagh, county Longford ; 
whether he is aware that the year fixed 
by the Church representative body for 
the providing of local funds has now 
elapsed and nothing has been done; and 
that the graveyard in which the ruins 
stand has been recently closed by order 
of the Local Government Board; and 
whether he can hold out any hope that 
something will be done to restore and 
maintain the remains of this ancient 
monument? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY: This ruin is vested in 
the Church Representative Body, and 
the Board of Works have under existing 
circumstances no power to undertake any 
work in respect of it. Towards the end 
of 1896 the representative body decided 
to postpone for a year the question of 
vesting the ruin in the Board of Works, 
in order to see whether any local funds 
would be forthcoming. The year has ex- 
pired, but nothing further has been heard 
ftom them. The Board of Works are 
prepared to consider with the consulta- 
tive committee nominated by the Royal 
Irish Academy, and the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, whether steps 
should be taken for vesting the ruin in 
the Board; but up to the present no 
Report has been made by the consulta- 
tive committee, who have been awaiting 
the action of the representative body. I 
understand that the Local Government 
Board have not madé¢ any Order for the 
closing of the graveyard; and that even 
if it were closed, that would not neces- 
sarily increase the risk of injury to the 
ruin. I may add that in any case the 
Board of Works have no power to restore, 
but only to maintain. 


{COMMONS} 
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RAILWAY RATES IN IRELAND. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that considerable complaint 
exists regarding the high rates charged 
on the Cavan and Leitrim Railway ; is 
he aware that a ton of goods can be 
carried from Newry to Drumshanbo, in 
county Leitrim, as cheaply as to Baunboy 
Road, in county Cavan, although the 
journey to the former is 30 miles farther 
than the latter; and will anything be 
done to ease this condition of things! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD cr 
TRADE: I have communicated with 
the Great Northern Railway of  Ire- 
land, and the Cavan and Leitrim, upon 
the subject of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, which is couched in general terms, 
and does not even specify the gcods upon. 
which the high rates are alleged to be 
charged. Both Companies deny the alle- 
gation made in the first part of the 
second paragraph of the Question, and 
also point out thet the mileage is largely 
overstated. I shall be happy te show 
the hon. Member the replies. 


WEST AFRICA. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Stafford, New- 
castle): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether all 
the territory from Porto Novo to Say is 
in the British sphere of influence ; 
whether the whole district of Socoto is 
British ; whether this was agreed as the 
result of negotiations between this coun- 
try and France in 1890; whether the 
whole of this territory was marked 
British in the French maps published at 
the time; whether Nikki, Kiaima, and 
Bussa are in British territory ; whether 
there are now any French troops at these 
places ; and whether the Government will 
insist on their immediate withdrawal? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The whole of 
these Questions relate to matters now 
under discussion with the French Go- 
vernment, about which, while negotia- 
tions are proceeding, it is undesirable 
that any statement should be made. 
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MEW ISLAND SIREN. 

Mr. M. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether’ he is 
aware that the siren’ or _ fog 
horn at present on Mew Island at the en- 
trance to Belfast Lough is still in a very 
unsatisfactory state, and that master 
mariners coming to Belfast complain that 
frequently it cannot be heard before their 
ships are perilously near the island; and 
whether he will suggest to the Irish 
Lights Commissioners that considering 
the large and increasing maritime traffic 
to and from the Port of Belfast steps 
should be taken without delay to remedy 
the present defects in this danger warn- 
ing? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The unsatisfactory condition 
of the fog-signal apparatus on Mew 
Island has been under the considera- 
tion of the Irish Lights Commissioners 
for some time past, and the Board of 
Trade in September last gave their statu- 
tory sanction to the establishment of 
new gas engines and other fog-signal 
machinery which, it is anticipated, will 
remedy the defects complained of. 


DISTRESS IN‘ IRELAND. 

Mr. T. J. FARRELL (Kerry, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that great distress prevails in 
several portions of the Kenmare and 
Cahirciveen unions, and that, owing to 
the great failure of the potato crop and 
want of employment, the poorer class of 
people are on the verge of starvation ; 
and whether any immediate steps will 
be taken to alleviate their suffering? 


Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: In the poorer districts of 
the Caherciveen and Kenmare Unions, 
there are, I believe, a considerable 
number of people who, owing to 
the failure of the potato crop, are 
in straitened circumstances. In_ both 
unions the restrictions on outdoor relicf 
have been relaxed, and as the relieving 
officers have been cautioned as to their 
duties and responsibilities, 1 do not think 
there is danger of any person suffer- 
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ing from want of food. The Guardians 
of each Union have been offered a very 
liberal measure of financial assistance by 
Government towards the cost of relieving 
the poor, but up to the present they have 
declined to accept the offer. Should the 
Guardians reconsider their decision the 
offer of the Government will still hold 
good. 


DUBLIN SORTING STAFF. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he can state what  deci- 
sion, if any, has been arrived at respect- 
ing the request embodied in the memo- 
rial forwarded by a section of the Dublin 
sorting staff on &th May, I[897, with re- 
ference to the delay in their appoint- 
ments ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tus 
TREASURY: It is not quite cer- 
tain to what request from the Dublin 
staff the hon. Member refers. No memo- 
rial of the 8th May can be traced, but 
there was one which was received on the 
18th from certain sorting clerks, who 
were appointed in 1893 after some delay 
in connection with their Civil Service 
Examinations. If his Question relates 
to these officers I am glad to inform the 
hon. Member that authority has been 
given for the ante-dating of their appoint- 
ments. 


,FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POSTAGE. 


Mr. F. W. FISON (Doncaster): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
he can state when the reduction of the 
charge in the postage of Foreign and 
Colonial letters from 23d. to 2d. will 
come into effect? 


Tun FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY: It is not possible to 
state at present whether the initial rate 
of letter postage to places abroad will be 
reduced to 2d. The hon. Member may re- 
collect that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced in his Budget speech 
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last Session that this proposed reduction | 
needed the consent of the Postal Union; | 
and that consent has been withheld. In| 
default of a general reduction, Her | 


Majesty’s Government would be willing | 


| 
to reduce the postage to 2d. to all parts 


of Her Majesty’s Dominions ; and on this | 
point Measures have been taken to ascer- 
tain the views of the Colonial and Indian | 


Governments. 


THE “ PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury in how many days after 
the Debate is the contractor of the 
Authorised Debates bound to have the 
complete Report ready ; and will he lay 
the terms of the new contract upon the 


Table? 


Tuk FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tr 
TREASURY: The following condition is 
included in the contract— 


* The contractor shall, on the third dav after 
delivery, excluding Sundays, cause to be de 
livered to the Members who have delivered 
them, two copies of proofs in slip of all 
speeches delivered, for correction by the Mem- 
bers concerned; two clear davs shall be al- 
lowed for correction ; and on the seventh day 
the contractor shall publish his Report contain- 
ing the speeches.” 


These terms are repeated from previous 
contracts. I will have a copy of the 
existing contract laid upon the Table. 


EXPENSES OF IRISH LAND 
COMMISSION, 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN: I bee to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he can 
state when the Supplementary Estimate 
for the increased amount required for the 
expenses of the Trish Land Commission 


for the vear ending 31st March 1898 
will be taken? 

Tine FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
rHE TREASURY: The Civil Service 


Supplementary Estimates, which the hon 
Member the 
paper for to-night, will be taken in their 


will observe are down on 


The X retary to the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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Treadwheels. 


order. If not reached to-night, they will 
be put down for Thursday. The time tor 
taking the particular Vote must depead 
upon the rate of progress. 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL: I beg to ask 
the Vice-President of the Committee of 
| Council on Education if he is aware that 
recent action by the Department of 
Science and Art, in the matter of schools 
|of science proposed for Burnley, Derby, 
land elsewhere, has caused much local 
|friction, and is creating doubt in many 
|quarters; and whether he can give an 
}assurance that it not intended to 
lhinder the customary development oi 
i schools of science connected with the high 
jgrade schools by consenting to their 
|formation in connection with endowed 
| and technical schools alone? 


| Tie VICE-PRESIDENT oF THe 
COUNCIL (Sir Jony Gorst, Cambridge 


is 


| University): The friction and doubts 
lreferred to in the Question have 
been caused, not by the action of 
the Department of Science and Art, 


but by mis-statements which have been 
circulated. A school of science has been 
projected at Burnley. The necessary con 
ditions have not as vet been fulfilled, but 
there is every reason to expect that a 
| satisfactory arrangment will shortly be 
effected. At Derby the school of science 
has been in operation since 1892, and 
IT am not aware of any difficulty con- 
nected with it. Schools of science, pro- 
jected or managed by School Boards, have 
been, and will be, treated in exactly the 
same way as other schools of science. 


PRISON TREADWHEELS. 

Mr. T. LOUGH: I to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that a boy of 18%, 
named William Cooper, certified by the 
doctor as fit to be placed on the tread- 
wheel, was found dead in his cell at Nor- 
wich Gaol on 15th October last, although 
he had not previously been ill, after 
being subjected for a few days to the 


bee 
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work; whether there have been other 
inquests on deaths arising from a similar 
cause ; and whether, under these circun- 
stances, and seeing that the late Prisons’ 
Committee condemned the continuance 
of unproductive prison labour, the prison 
authorities of the Hoine Office intend to 


sanction the erection of new _ tread- 
wheels? 
Tue HOME SECRETARY: I tho- 


roughly inquired into this case at the 
time, and found there was no reason 
for supposing that this prisoner’s death 
was the result of his work on the tread- 
wheel. The post-mortem examination 
revealed latent disease of old standing. 
There has been no similar case so far 
as I am aware. Treadwheels are not 
necessarily, or in all cases, unproductive, 
but unproductive treadwheels which 
cannot be made productive are being 
gradually abolished, and the erection of 
new treadwheels is not at present con- 
templated. 


THE BOURTZEV CASE. 
Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District): I beg to ask the Secre- 


tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment under what rule of the Common 
Law, or under what Statute, were the 
officers of the Metropolitan Police Force 
who were entrusted with the execution of 
a warrant of apprehension against Bourt- 
zev for an offence against the Offences 
against the Person Act, 1861, justified in 
breaking and entering the premises in 
question to search for papers belonginy 
to Bourtzev after the execution of the 
warrant, or in seizing or taking away 
papers of Bourtzev’s without any other 
warrant than the warrant of apprehen- 
sion; in whose custody are the papers 
of Bourtev at the present time; has 
any person not concerned in the prose- 
cution of Bourtzev had access to them; 
and will he undertake that no agent of 


a foreign Government shall have access 


to Bourtzev’s papers directly or indi- 
rectly, or receive copies thereof? 
Tit HOME SECRETARY: I have 


already informed the hon. Member that 
what was done in this case was in accord- 
ance with the usual practice of the 
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police, and I see no grounds for the view 
that any illegality was committed. The 
papers are in possession of the police. 
They have been seen by no one except 
the prosecution, and I have no intention 
of allowing the agent of any foreign 
Government to have access to them. 


THE CROFTERS’ ACT. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether he proposes to 
bring in a Bill at an early date extend- 
ing the benefits of the Crofters’ Act to 
small tenants holding under lease in the 
crofting counties of Scotland, and also to 
small tenants in those counties whose 
leases have expired since 1886! 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: No, Sir. 


LINE FISHERMEN AND [ILLEGAL 


TRAWLERS. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
having regard to the fact that 
H.M.S. Starling has since 1894 been 


frequently employed inquiring into 
complaints of alleged illegal trawling, 
chiefly in the districts in the North 
of Scotland, North West Highlands, 
Hebrides, and Argyllshire, but has never 
seen a trawler actually engaged in trawl- 
ing within the proscribed limits, is he 
aware that within the same period line 
fishermen, at the imminent risk of their 
lives, have been instrumental in bringing 
to justice illegal trawlers, notably the 
Amy Gertrude, of North Shields, whose 
master, Thomas Lander, was in the 
autuinn of last year fined £75 for illegal 
trawling, and the steam trawler, /’ara- 
day, of Hull, whose master, John Wil- 
liam Abdy, was recently find £100 for 
illegal trawling in Broad Bay on th 
17th December last, and was also fined 
£20 for having on the same occasion the 
letters and numbers of his vessel —on- 
cealed ; and will he consider the advisa- 
bility of offering some reward to line 
fishermen who successfully perform “Se 
| Police Duty?” 


| Tue LORD ADVOCATE: 
| 





There has 


not been time to verify the facts stated 
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in the first portion of the hon. Member’s 
Question, but I believe they are substan- 
tially correct. As regards the latter por- 
tion, there are obvious objections of 
public policy to a proposal to pay for 
evidence. 


WEST HIGHLANDS MAIL STEAMER 
SERVICE. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent 
ing the Postmaster General, if he will 
state when the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the West High- 
lands mail steamer service will be laid 
upon the Table of the House? 


Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1o 
tHE TREASURY: The Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Western 
Hichlands mail steamer service is bein 
considered, but it cannot at present be 
stated when it will be laid upon the 
Table of the House, assuming that course 
to be desirable. 


LABUAN REPORT. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I bee to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies will 
he explain why the Labuan Report for 
the year 1896, consisting of two or three 
pages, was not issued from the Governor’s 
office until 6th October 1897; and will 
he consider the expediency of suggesting 
to the Governor that his annual Report 
should be issued at an earlier date? 


Tue COLONIAL SECRETARY: The 
Governor will be requested to send the 
Report earlier in future. 


MULLINGAR WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY = (Leitrim, 
a 2 I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is the in- 


tention of the Local Government Boara, 

having regard to the Maidstone epidemic, 

to use their powers to force the Mullingar 

sanitary authority to revive the scheniz 
The Lord Advocate. 
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for obtaining a water supply from Lough 
Sheever, the water of which, on analysis 
by Sir Charles Cameron, was stated to 
be as impure as the Thames water at 
London Bridge; whether the sanitary 
authority have refused to accept the first 
instalment of the loan for this scheme: 
and (3) whether the attention of the 
Local Government Board has _ been 
directed to the recent public offer to 
enable the sanitary authority to obtain 
a supply of pure and wholesome water 
from Lough Owel on advantageous terms 
to the ratepayers? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I have already stated the sub- 
stance of Sir Charles Cameron’s analysis 


of the water from Lough Sheever 
—namely, that it was free from 
sewage and similar pollution. The 


Guardians have not yet cashed the order 
received by them in December last, for 
the first instalment of the loan for this 
scheme, and they have been informed 
that unless the order is cashed within 
a fortnight it will be cancelled. The 
Local Government Board have no official 
information with reference to the third 
paragraph of the Question, but their at- 
tention has been directed to a statement 
in the public Press that some negotia- 
tions are pending with reference to ob- 
taining a supply from Lough Owel. 


PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS AS 

EXPLOSIVE INSPECTORS (IRELAND) 

Mr. JASPER TULLY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Liex- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether he is aware 
that the Boards of Guardians of Boyle 
and Strokestown Unions, in the county 
Roscommon, have passed resolutions, as 
the local authorities, dispensing with the 
services of petty sessions clerks as ex- 
plosive inspectors under the Explosives 
Act on the ground that there were no 
duties for them to perform, and have 
requested the police to attend to the 
administration of the Act; and (2 
whether, seeing that some of the petty 
sessions clerks have initiated legal pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of their salaries, 
the Local Government Board will advise 
the Board of Guardians as to the resist- 
ing of these claims? 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I am informed that the Boards 
of Guardians of these Unions have passed 


resolutions substantially to the effect 
mentioned in the first paragraph. 
I may point out, however, that 


appointments to the office of in- 
spector under the Explosives Act are 
made by the magistrates in Petty Ses- 
sions, as the local authority constituted 
by the Act, though any remuneration 
payable to these officers is paid out of 
the rates. It has been the policy of the 
Government for many years past to 
encourage the employment, in the capa- 
city referred to, of members of the con- 
stabulary (who perform the duties 
gratuitously), with a view to the more 
efficient administration of the Act, as 
well as to relieve the ratepayers of the 
amount now paid to inspectors as salary. 
The Local Government Board have no 
functions in the matter of such appoint- 
ments, and could not advise the Guar- 
dians as suggested in the second part of 
the Question. 


WEST AFRICA. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy District) : 
I desire to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary’ for the Colonies 
whether he can add anything to the 
information which he gave the House 
on Friday night with regard to the situa- 
tion in West Africa; and whether he is 
in a position to confirm the report of a 
further French advance! 


Tue COLONIAL SECRETARY : I have 
no further information to 
respect to the which were 
narrated in the I read to 
the House on Friday night. Yestec- 
day I received a telegram from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Pilcher, who is in com- 
mand at Lokoja, in which he says—“ In- 
formation received, four French-European 
officers and one hundred men have ar- 
rived at Argungu.” Argungu is to the 
East of the Niger and South of the Say- 
Barua line, and I cannot believe that, 
pending the negotiations which are going 
on, the French Government can have 
authorised this invasion of a territory to 


give with 
incidents 
telegrams 
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which our rights have been recognised 
by a Convention between Great Britain 
and France. 


FAIR RENT APPEALS (IRELAND). 

Mr. M'CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is now able to 
state the number of fair rent appeals in 
which the judicial results fixed by the 
Sub-Commissioners were reduced and in- 
creased respectively at the sitting of the 
Chief Commission in Belfast in November 
last; and if he will give similar in- 
formation as to the fair rent appeals dis- 
posed of by the Chief Commission at the 
December sitting in Belfast? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I am afraid I cannot add any- 
thing to the reply given by me on Friday 
last to the hon. Member’s previous Ques- 
tion on this subject. 


LURGAN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. R. M‘GHEE (Louth, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
what further steps, if any, have been 
taken to provide, as promised last Ses- 
sion, the town of Lurgan with a suitable 
post office? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHE TREASURY : The Department has 
advertised for sites of premises at Lurgan, 
and four offers have been under considera- 
tion, but none of them have proved to 
be suitable in all respects. In these 
circumstances the Town Commissioners 


have been asked whether they can 
spare a sufficient site on a_ space 
which, it is understood, they  con- 


template acquiring, by purchasing and 
pulling down some old houses in a 
fairly central part of the town. No 
answer has been received to this inquiry. 


LIGHT RAILWAY ORDERS. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I bee to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Board 
will make rules providing for the 
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Relief of 


sale of copies of Orders under the Light 
Railways Act, either by the Board or by 
the Queen’s Printers, and providing that 
such copies shall be evidence; and 
whether, pending the making of such 
rules, he will take steps to have the 
Orders already laid upon the Table 
printed as Parliamentary Papers? 

Tue PRESIDENT or BOARD 
or TRADE: No _ rules neces- 
sary ; the Board of Trade having already 
presented the Light Railway Orders, 
which they have confirmed, and they 
will, of course, be put on sale. I am in- 
formed that these Orders are admissible 
in evidence. 


THE 
are 


LONDONDERRY MUNICIPAL REVISION. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to the terms 
of Section 12 of the Londonderry In- 
provement Act, 1896, which only enables 
the Treasury to charge for the additional 
cost, if any, in consequence of the muni- 
cipal revision; will he explain why the 
Treasury certificate omits to state that 
there has been any additional cost ; and 
whether he will reconsider the question, 
having regard to the fact that all per- 
sons locally engaged in the revision say 
there has been no additional cost what- 
ever in consequence of the Act! 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY: My attention 
called to the terms of Section 12 of the 
Londonderry Act, 1896. 
The Treasury Certificate was as follows— 


has been 


Improvement 


“Tn conformity with the provisions of the 
12th section of the Londonderry Improvement 
Act, 1896, we, being two of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, hereby certify that 
the following payments have been made by 
us in respect of municipal revision, viz.— 
£33 12s. Od. for the year 1896; £33 12s. Od. 
for the year 1897.” 


I think those words clearly enough con- 
vey that the amounts in question repre- 
sented additional As I have al- 
ready explained to the hon, Member, the 
certificate was based upon information 
as to the additional cost furnished by 
“persons locally engaged in the revision.” 
As giving some indication of the uature 


Mr. Vesey Knor. 


cost. 
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of the additional work entailed by the 
municipal revision, I may say that, after 
the close of the Parliamentary revision, 
the revising barristers are fully occupied 
for a whole day in checking and signing 
an exact copy of the Parliamentary Regis- 
try for the Corporation. Moreover, it 
is estimated that more than an addi- 
tional day is taken up by the efforts of 
parties to get bad or doubtful votes 
proved in certain wards, though the 
claimants for these votes have admittedly 
good qualifications in other wards; the 
reason being that the balance of parties 
in the latter wards renders the votes of 
no value there for municipal purposes. 
For Parliamentary purposes the uncon- 
tested qualifications would, of course, be 
sufficient, and the struggle to establish 
the others would not take place. 


RELIEF OF RATES (SCOTLAND). 

Sm MARK STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
why the full amount of grant for relief of 
rates of agricultural occupiers and ten- 
ants in Scotland has not yet been paid ; 
what is the cause of the delay ; and if he 
can state when it will be paid? 


THe LORD ADVOCATE: The hon. 
Member will remember that in England 
no fixed grant was given in aid of agri- 
cultural rates: the grant was simply one 
half of such rates raised in 1895-96 in 
each locality. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the grant was an amount fixed 
as 11-80ths of the English grant. It 
was therefore impossible to begin the 
Scottish calculations until the amount of 
the English grant was known. The 
calculations were begun as soon as pos- 
sible, and the great bulk of the Scottish 
grant was distributed on account at the 
end of last year. But another conse- 
quence of the Scottish grant being fixed 
in amount is that it cannot be exhaus- 
tively distributed until the precise 
amount of rates that is to be taken as 
having been raised from agricultural oc- 
eupiers in each county end parish in 
1895-96 is ascertained. Correspondence 
is still goine on regarding the claims of 
certain parishes. As soon as these are 
finally settled the Secretary for Scot- 
land will be in a position to distribute 
the small remaining balance of the grant. 
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COUNTY CESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


land, whether he is aware that the grand 
jury cf county Monaghan, out of public 
money placed in their charge, have been 
paying the county cess on evicted farms 
on the estates of Mr. Shirley, a grand 
juryman of the county; whether he can 
state how many years this practice has 
been going on and the amount paid each 
year; Whether he can say how many 
other landlords in county Monaghan have 
got the county cess paid on their evicted 
farms by the grand jury; and whether 
he can state what cause he will take 
against the grand jury of county Mona- 
ghan for their conduct in this matter! 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND The Grand Jury have 
power to represent arrears unre- 
covered, and I presume they exer- 


cised their power in this respect legally. 
I am not aware of any of the matters 
stated in the Question, and can only re- 
peat what I have already pointed out to 
the hon. Member, that the Executive 
have no control over, and are not respon- 
sible for the action of the Grand Jury in 
such matters. 


SHANNON AND SUCK RAILWAY 
FLOODING. 

Mr. J. TULLY: I bee to ask the See- 
retary to the Treasury, whether the at- 
tention of the Board of Works has been 
directed to the periodical flooding of the 
Shannon and Suck Vallevs ; whether he 
is aware that the obstructions in the 
bed of the river, in the stretch between 
Athlone and Meelick, cause of 
these floodings; what has been the es- 
timate of the Board of Works’ engineers 
as to the cost of blasting or removing 
them; and, whether, in view of the ad- 
vantages of deepening the river, and thus 
lessening the liability to floods on the 
upper reaches affecting Roscommon and 
Leitrim, and also on the River Suck, he 
will state what action the Board of Works 
are prepared to take in the matter? 


are a 





Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to THE | 
TREASURY to the | 
first affirmative. | 


TPOURTH SERIES. | 


wT) 
ne answer 


Teva 


raph is in the 
VOR. LT 
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am informed that there are obstructions 
in the river between Athlone and Mee- 
lick, which tend to keep up the tlood 
water levels between these two points, 
and on the lower course of the River 
Suck, and also to some extent on the 
reaches above Athlone, by delaying the 
escape of the tlood waters. Numerous 
improvements have in recent years been 
effected by Government without any cost 
to the locality ; and the late Government 
decided not to undertake further im- 
provements unless substantial local aid 
was forthcoming. For that reason no 
estimate of the cost of the works to which 
the hon. Member refers has been ob- 
tained. * 


CITY ROAD POST OFFICE. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Beth- 
nal Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether the 
post office, No. 5, City Road, was visited 
by a sanitary inspector of the St. Luke’s 
Vestry, who reported the existence of 
seriously insanitary conditions ; whether 
an intimation, and, following upon that, 
a statutory notice, under the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, were served ; 
whether nothing was done in the matter 
by the Postmaster General for three 
weeks ; whether any, and what, steps 
are now being taken to remedy the de- 
fects complained of ; and, has the person 
in charge of the premises been censured 
by the Postmaster General for permitting 
the visit of the sanitary inspector? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to tHe 
TREASURY : The post otlice in 


qucs- 


tion was visited by the sanitary in- 
spector on the &th January; and, 
subsequently, notices dated the I1th 


and the 21st January were received thst 
the waste pipes from two sinks and a 
lavatory were untrapped, and that the 
drain was defective. A copy of the first 
notice was at once given to the Clerk 
of the Works, and a special letter on the 
subject was written to the Office of 
Werks on the 25th January on receipt 
of the second notice. There no 
delay on the part of the Post Office, or 
of the Office of Works, and measures are 
heine taken to remedy the defects that 
T am informed that, 


Was 


may be discovered. 


3B 
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as a matter of fact, the report of the 
local inspector was found not to be accu- 
rate. The officer in charge of the office 
has not been censured by the Postmaster 
General, but his attention was directed 
to the regulation that sanitary inspectors 
desirous to examine a post office building 
are required to give notice, mm order that 
arrangements may be made for them to 
be accompanied by a competent person. 
This concession implies no right on the 
part of the inspector to examine such 
buildings. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


SUPPLY. 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Lrise to move the adoption of the 
Rule as to Supply standing in my name— 


“That, so soon as the Committee of Supply 
has been appointed and Estimates have been 
presented, the Business of Supply shall (until 
it be disposed of) be the first Order of the Day 
on Friday, unless the House otherwise order 
on the Motion of a Minister of the Crown, 
moved at the commencement of Public Busi- 
ness, to be decided without Amendment or 
Debate ; and the provisions of Standing Order 
No. LVI shall be extended to Friday : 

“Not more than 20 days, being days before 
the 5th August, on which the Speaker leaves 
the Chair for the Committee of Supply, with- 
out Question put, counting from the first day 
on which the Speaker so left the Chair, under 
Standing Order No. LVI shall be allotted for 
the consideration of the Annual Estimates for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Service, including 
Votes on Account, the Business of Supply 
standing first Order on every such day: 

“ Provided always, that on Motion made 
after Notice by a Minister of the Crown, to be 
decided without Amendment or Debate, addi- 
tional time, not’ exceeding three days, may be 
allotted for the Business of Supply, either 
before or after the 5th August : 

“On the last but one of the allotted days, 
at 10 o'clock p.m., the Chairman shall pro- 
ceed to put forthwith every Question necessary 
to dispose of the outstanding Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply; and on the last, not being 
earlier than the 20th of the allotted days, 
the Speaker shall, at 10 o'clock p.m., pro- 
ceed to put forthwith every question necessary 
to complete the outstanding Reports of 
Supply : 


“On the days appointed for concluding the 


Business of Supply, the consideration of sucii | 


business shall not be anticipated by a Motion 
The Finaneial Necretary to the 
Treasury, 
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of Adjournment under Standing Order No. 
XVII; nor may any dilatory Motion be moved 
on such proceedings ; nor shall they be inter- 
rupted under the provisions of any Standing 
Order relating to the Sittings of the House: 


Supply. 


“ Provided always that any Additional Esti- 
mate for any new service cr matter, not in- 
cluded in the original Estimates for the year, 
shall be submitted for consideration in thy 
Committee of Supply on any day not later 
than two days before the Committee is closed : 


“Provided also that the days occupied by the 
consideration of Estimates supplementary to 
those of a previous Session, or of any Vote of 
Credit, shall not be included in the computa- 
tion of the 20 days. Provided also that 
two Morning Sittings shall be deemed equiva- 
lent to one 3 o'clock Sitting.” 


Members of the House are already 
familiar with the working of the Rule, 
which has, I think, met with a general 
meed of approval from Gentlemen of all 
sections. The only difference between 
the Rule I now propose, and that we 
adopted last year, is that I have made a 
change in order to meet the views of 
the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton and an hon. Friend below the 
Gangway. I do not know that the 
change has fully carried out my Friends’ 
view, but I think it goes a great way 
towards meeting his objections. Sir, I 
think it would be trespassing upon the 
time of the House to say anything fur- 
there, and I beg formally to move the 
Motion standing in my name, and I hope 
that the Rule will be agreed to. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rush- 
cliffe): The right hon. Gentleman has 
said that the rule allotting certain days 
to the business of Supply has worked 
most satisfactorily, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I am heartily in sympathy 
with it—that is, up to the first 12 lines. 
I think myself that the adoption of this 
Rule in the past has been a very great 
convenience to all concerned, and _ it 
appears to me to be bringing us within 
measurable distance of what a predecessor 
of the right hon. Gentleman always said 
the Rules of the House ought to lead up 
to, and I am very glad indeed that the 
right hon. Gentleman upon all occasions 
has resisted any suggestion that the Rule 
should be broken through. But notwith- 
standing any general approval of the 
| Rule, I have placed on the paper what 
| may seem to some hon. Members a very 





ismall Amendment—the adoption of on> 
But T defend it on the 
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ground that I made the same proposal 
two years ago, when we first had these 
Rules as to Supply under discussion. By 
putting the words “including Votes on 
account’ into the Rule the right hon. 
Gentleman admits that the Vote on 
Account stands in an entirely different 
category to the ordinary business of 
Supply. A Vote on Account appears in 
the Paper in a very different form, and 
cannot be treated by the Chair in the 
same way as the ordinary business ot 
Supply is treated. But in addition io 
that a Vote on Account is full of pitfalls 
to the average Member of the House, 
who, under the procedure that regulated 
a Vote on Account, might find that he 
did not have the same opportunity of 
discussing questions of administration or 
policy, or even of the finance, as he 
would have in the ordinary business cf 
Supply. I do not wish to labour the 
point, but when I moved a similar 
Amendment a year or two ago, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that Votes on 
Account could not be treated in the same 
category as Votes of Supply. He then 
said he was going to remedy the matter 
by seeing that only one Vote on Account 
was asked for ; and I made the admission 
that the practice of having Supply every 
Friday does go a great way towards 
ineeting the objection—that is to say, 
provided there are not three of the four 
Votes on Account asked for. That is my 
great objection to the Vote on Account ; 
that to the ordinary average Member it 
is full of surprises. Of course, the right 
hon. Gentleman may say that by accept- 
ing my amendment it would be in the 
lands of hon. Members to prolong dis- 
cussion on Votes on Account, but I rely 
upon the common-sense of the House ; 
and, for my own part, I do not think 
there would be any disposition to unduly 
prolong discussion on Votes on Account. 
But I do not think it is of importance 
that such Votes should be excluded from 
the operation of the Rule, because very 
often great questions of foreign policy 
often arise upon them. I repeat that 
as regards the fears of an undue pro- 
longation of discussions on these Votes on 
Account, Im quite satisfied that the 
cood sense of the House would assist the 
right hon. Gentleman in bringing them 
to a speedy conclusion. I will not dwell 
upon the matter further, but beg to 
move the Amendment standing ta my; 
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name—Line 12, leave out ‘including’ 
and insert ‘ excluding.’ ” 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I rise to second the Amend- 
ment moved by my _ hon. Friend, 
because I was one of the few 
Members in this House, on _ this 
side, who supported this proposal by 
word of mouth, and also by voting for 
it. I have always regarded this pro- 
posal which is now before us, and which 
has been carried out, as an extremely 
advantageous one to the business of the 
House of Commons, and I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for having taken 
the step. It is in no spirit of opposifon 
to the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman that I say that I think the 
proposal of my hon. Friend is a reason- 
able one ; and [ think so for the reasons 
that he urges, namely, that the Vote on 
Account is essentially a different kind of 
thing from our ordinary discussions on 
Supply. I felt, when the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that the Vote on 
Account should be included within the 
scope of this Rule, that we were in danger 
of losing the control of the House over 
Supply. Every suggestion or proposal 
such as this which removes the Supply 
in its details from the House is to be 
deprecated. On a Vote on Account there 
is no real opportunity for discussing the 
details in such a way that the ordinary 
Member can take advantage of it. A 
Vote on Account is very frequently in the 
nature of a discussion on Policy, and it 
is inadvisable that a Vote on Account, 
on which there can be no discussicn as 
to details owing to the sporadic way 
in which it is introduced, should be 
brought within the purview of this Rule. 
I think, Sir, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man need not fear a prolongation cf the 
discussions on these Votes on Account. 
They are not a very desirable form cf 
Vote on any occasion. I, therefore, Sir, 
support what my hon. Friend has said, 
feeling, as I do, that such a modification 
of the Rule would tend towards its better 
working, and be greatly to the advantage 
of the House. 


*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA 
SURY: Both the hon. 
who have 


Gentlemen 
addressed the House on 
this Amendment have a 


oh 2 


special 
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title to suggest alterations of iti:is}I would beg of the House to make 
Rule, because I believe the Move: | the fixed period (whether of 20 days 
himself proposed something of the|or of 21) inclusive of Votes on 


same nature two or three years before 
it was adopted, and the Seconder 
has been one of the most strenuous 
supporters of this proposal ever since it 
was laid before us. But I hope they will 
hesitate before they attempt to make the 
modification they are now sugyvesting. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment said he felt sure that we could 
trust the House not to do anything un- 
reasonable on the discussion of a Vote on 
Account. I have great confidence in the 
House, but I must point out that it is 
an extremely difficult thing to know 
exactly what 7s reasonable. If discus- 
sion on Votes on Account be permitted at 
all it is hard to lay down any logical 
principle by which to determine when it 
ceases to be reasonable: since it is in 
order t» review upon it the whole policy 
of the country, Foreign and Domestic. 


Let it be remembered that the 
practice of discussing details of 
Votes — on Account is a  com- 
paratively recent idea. The — old 


view of a Vote on account was that it 
was proposed and passed swh silentio, in 
order to enable a Department to carry 
on the business of the country until the 
Estimates could be discussed, and the 
plan of making it an occasion for mis- 
cellaneous discussion is not only modern 
but inconvenient. It is inconvenient, 
amuong other reasons, because by the 
Rules of the House you can only take the 
discussion on a Vote on Account in the 
order of the Estimates.to which that Vote 
on Account refers, and if it please 
the House, or a small section of the 
House, not in any spirit of unreasonable- 
ness, or with a view to obstructing the 
business of the House, but simply be- 
cause they ‘happened to be interested in 
something which had come earlier in the 
Vote, to discuss it at leneth, the later 
matters never come on at all, or onlv 
come on if the discussion be prolonged 
for xn abnormal or inconvenient period. 
No one will pretend that is a proper 
If the House 
felt that we had not time to discuss all 
the Votes 
Account, in 20 days, I should certainly 
offer opposition to the 
being to 21 days, 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 


way of doing business. 


Estimates, including on 


no period 


extended but 





Account. If the House is determined to 
adhere to the modern practice, and to 
make the discussion of the Vote on 
Account the occasion of a general Debate, 
let it be laid down as a Rule, not to be 
departed from, that a Vote on Account 
should never take more than a night ; 
and that really important subjects should 
come on early in the evening. The main 
object of this Rule is to say that the 
House will give so much time, and no 
more, to the discussion of the Estimates. 
Let us not stultify ourselves by exclud- 
ing from its operation the discussion on 


the Vote on Account, which in theory 
covers the whole ground of the 
annual Estimates. I hope that 
the reason I have given to the hon. 


Gentlemen will be sufficient to prevent 
them going to a Division upon the 
matter. Remember that this is only. 
after all, a Sessional Order, and our ex 
perience of it in that character may 
bring us to some common agreement 
when we have to consider the advisability 
of adding it permanently to the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES = (Lynn 
Regis): I think, Sir, that our 


experience of the working of this Rule 
last year has led us to believe that the 
time allotted for the discussion of the 
Estimates in detail was ample. As th> 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House has offered hon. Members of the 
House an extra day, I should advise them 
to close with the offer. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
think that the hon. Gentleman is in error 
in saying that last year there was more 
than sufficient time for the discussion of 
the Estimates, because when we came to 
the end there were a large number that 
were left undiscussed. Personally, I am 
disposed to accept the offer of an extra 
day. 

Mr. R. M‘KENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
think, Sir, that we could not gt these 
21 Fridays, matters 
stand, as a matter of fact there are only 
20 Fridays between now and the 5th 
August, taking out one Friday for Goo! 
Friday and one for Whitsun week; and 


because, as now 
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then, as the first paragraph of the Rule 
says that it shall not commence until 
the Committee of Supply has been 
appointed, and until the Estimates have 
been presented, it is more than probable 
that there will not be 20 Fridays remain- 
ing up to the 5th August. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I ask the Hous: 
for leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


Leave was granted. 


Mr. G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
I must say that this alteration is certainly 
a great improvement from the private 
Member’s point of view. Last year there 
were some new Votes involving an ex- 
penditure on totally new subjects, which 
we could not discuss at all, and I must 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for'this 
Amendment, because it does seem to me 
a good thing if guillotining at the end of 
the Session can be avoided. <A good 
many of the Estimates were guillotined 
last year without any sort of considera- 
tion. Of course, the present Rule may 
lead to a little difficulty, but it is merely 
a Sessional Order, and we can see how 
it works, and then we shall be able to 
do away with any of the blots that have 
hitherto existed. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): I should like to say a word or 
two as to the proposed suspension of 
Standing Order XVII. That Standing 
Order is as the House is aware, one rxe- 
garding Motions for adjournment. If 
there is any real question of importance 
which should be immediately discussed, 
it seems a pity that any impediment 
should be placed in the way. Last 
Session some discussion took place upon 
it, and it was pointed out that it was 
within the power of any single Member 
to put down a notice which precluded 
any Member of the House from bringing 
a subject forward, whatever its impor- 
tance might be. I brought that before 
the House, and I insisted upon the neces- 
sity for an Amendment of that Standing 
Order. I understood then that it would 
be considered. I do not wish to press it 
now if my right hon. Friend would 
like to have time to consider it in the 
light of what has hitherto been done, 
but a modification of the Rule is certainly 
desirable. For instance, supposing we 
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wanted to call attention to affairs on the 
West Coast of Africa or China—— 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Tha 

is not a question now before the House. 
*Mr. J. LOWTHER : I was prepared to 
move the omission of words which would 
bring that question before the House, 
but, however, I am quite ready to leave 
it for further consideration. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I quite agree with the 
importance of the general question 


raised by my right hon. Friend, which, 
however, does not arise on this Motion, 
and I think I must adhere to the Rule. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy Burghs): I 
understood that the hon. Member with- 
drew his Amendment on the understand- 
ing that we were to have 21 days instead 
of 20. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself expressed his willingness to 
give us the extra day. I think one 
reason for giving that extra day is that 
it is well-known that the Army discussion 
will take much longer than usual, and 
many Votes of second-class importance 
have not been discussed for the last few 
years. 


“Tis FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY: I should like very much 
to consult with those who have a 


right to speak for the Opposition on this 
matter, as to whether this change should 
be made. I should like myself to have 
extra time. There is no doubt that it 
may turn out that an exceptional amount 
of time will be required for the discus- 
sion of the Army Estimates, the 
importance of which I have no desire to 
minimise. 


Motion carried. 


REPORTS OF MONEY COMMITTERS. 


Ordered, That the proceedings on the 
Reports of the Committees of Supply, and 
Ways and Means, and other Committees 
authorising the expenditure of public 
money may be entered upon at any hour 
though opposed, and shall not be inter- 
rupted under the provisions of any Stand- 
ing Order regulating the Sittings of the 
House, except cf Standing Order No. V. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY v0 THe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. GeraLp Ba.rour, Leeds, Central) : 
In rising to move for leave to 
introduce the Bill dealing with Local 
Government in Ireland, it is hardly 
necessary that I should enter into any 
question as to the general policy of with- 
drawing the local administration from 
nominated bodies and entrust it to bodies 
chosen by popular election. The question 
of general policy must now be regarded 
as a res judicatur, because Local Govern- 
ment in this direction has already been 
accomplished in the case of England and 
Scotland, and it has long been felt that 
its extension to Ireland is only a ques- 
tion of time. But this does not imply 
that the bodies which have hitherto been 
entrusted with the work of local admini- 
stration in Ireland have discharged their 
functions in an unsatisfactory manner ; 
but I think that everybody is conscious 
that the existing system has become 
inadequate—it is no longer in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, and it cannot 
be very much longer maintained. Under 
these circumstances practical men, even 
among those who view with regret the 
disappearance of institutions which un- 
doubtedly have done good work in the 
past, will see that the problem now set 
up is about to accomplish an inevitable 
change in the way that will do most good 
and least harm. Personally, I believe 
that the reform of Local Government in 
Ireland is not only inevitable, but is in 
itself desirable. The grand jury system 
has worked well enough up to a certain 
point, but that system has no principle 
of growth in it.. The tendency of the 
present day is to throw upon local bodies 
a number of duties which were never 
considered in connection with local ad- 
ministration a generation ago. You 
cannot put new wine into old bottles, 
and in my judgment the reform of local 
administration in Ireland has now be- 
come almost a condition of the further 
reforms which I hope ultimately to see 
accomplished. It is, of course, quite 
possible that the new order of things 
will at first seem to show a failure, but 
I believe that it will work through failure 
to success, and I also believe that that 
success will be the beginning of a better 
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and brighter day for Ireland. Sir, while 
I hold these views, I recognise as fully 
as anyone perhaps less sanguine about 
the future than I am that the case of 
Ireland is in many respects peculiar, and 
that the establishment of Local Govern- 
ment on a popular basis in Ireland does 
require more circumspection than the 
same change in England and Scotland. 
The advent of the middle classes in Ire- 
land, the fact that Ireland is, for the 
most part an agricultural community, 
that the agrarian system existing in the 
country has, unfortunately, created a 
marked division of interest and sympathy 
as between the landlord class on the one 
side and the tenant class on the other, 
are among the peculiarities that have 
to be taken into account, and one cannot 
be surprised that those in whose hands 
the administration of the local affairs 
of the country now rests, who have to 
pay a large proportion of the rates, 
should view with some apprehension any 
change which, while leaving the burden 
on them should transfer their power to 
others. They may be right or they may 
be wrong in anticipating that these new 
bodies to be created will be extravagant, 
but I think nobody will be found to deny 
that any tendency to extravagance that 
may exist will be greatly increased if it 
can be indulged in at the expense of 
other people. Sir, this danger is undoubt- 
edly a danger to guard against. The 
difficulty has been hitherto to provide 
against it, excepting by means of an 
irritating and provocative kind, and 
seemingly opposed to that democratic 
principle to which we wish to give effect. 
This is a difficulty which is to be met, 
and we believe it can be met. The pro- 
posals of the Government have already 
been stated in outline by my right hon. 
Friend, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
in a speech which he gave last year, and 
which is still within the recollection of 
the House. Sir, it sometimes happens 


that schemes which seem _ plausible 
enough when first propounded lose 
some of their recommendations when 
given effect to in a_ Bill. The 
further consideration of this subject 
has, in this case, not weakened, 
but strengthened our confidence. Of 


course, we cannot expect that the Bill 
which we now submit to the House in 
fulfilment of the pledge given by my 
right hon. Friend will escape criticism, 
but we do hope that it will be fortunate 
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enough to meet with the same general 
approval from different quarters of the 


House, as_ characterised the first 
announcement of the policy which it em- 
bodies. Now, Sir, I will proceed 


to describe as precisely as I can the main 
features of the Bill. As the Scottish 
system of local administration differs 
from the English system, although de- 
vised on the same general principles, so 
the system which we propose now to set 
up in Ireland differs in some respects 
from both. These differences are not 
gratuitous, or without good reason. 
They are due to the fact that in each 
countrv the new institutions must neces- 
sarily be built up upon the existing law 
and practice in that country. As an il- 
lustration of this, I may, perhaps, refer 
to the obvious difference that exists be- 
tween the English and the Scottish sys- 
tem of Local Government. In England 
we have County Councils, District Coun- 
cils, and Parish Councils. In “Scotland 
we have only County Councils and 
Parish Councils, although Parish Coun- 
cils in Scotland correspond probably more 
to the English District Council than to 
the English Parish Council. In Ireland 
it is not proposed to establish Parish 
Councils. The parish has never been in 
Ireland an area of local administration, 
and to create Parish Councils in Ireland 
would merely be to add a superfluous 
difficulty to our scheme. We _ propose 
that local administration in Ireland 
should be divided and distributed be- 
tween County Councils, Urban District 
Councils, Rural District Councils, and 
Boards of Guardians. The franchise for 
the election to these bodies will be the 
Parliamentary franchise with the addi- 
tion of peers and women, and that, of 
course, will include lodgers. In adopting 
this simple franchise we follow the Scot- 
tish precedent and the precedent of Eng- 
land, which is, however, of a later date 
than the Scottish precedent. In Scot- 
land the Parliamentary franchise, with 
the addition of peers and women, makes 
the Register for these local elections ; but 
in the Bill of 1888, establishing County 
Councils in England, the franchise did 
not extend so widely. It was confined 
in the case of County Councils to occu- 
piers only; but in the Bill of 1894 the 
same franchise was adopted for District 
Councils and Parish Councils in England 
as we propose to adopt in Ireland. It 
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certainly does not seem any sufficient 
ground for the distinction which exists 
in England, and simplicity and economy 
in the preparation of the Register are 
secured by so framing it. as to make it 
co-extensive with the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, of course with the addition I have 
already mentioned of peers and women. 
The qualifications and disqualifications 
for the election of the Council are prac- 
tically the same as in England, except- 
ing that in Ireland ministers of religion 
will be disqualified from sitting on 
County or District Councils. In England 
ministers of religion are only disqualified 
from a seat on a Municipal Council, and 
this disqualification was retained in the 
Bill of 1888, although it is not thought 
necessary to extend it to the case of 
County Councils. Circumstances are, 
however, somewhat different in Ireland. 
There is no Irish precedent for an elec- 
tive body, on which ministers of religion 
are allowed to sit. The point has been 
very carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment, and the conclusion we have arrived 
at is. that it would be unwise to depart 
from the principle acquiesced in, and ac- 
cepted, so far as I am aware, in Ireland. 
There is no doubt something to be said 
on both sides of the question, but I hold 
to the opinion that the admission of 
ministers of religion to County Councils 
would not tend to economy of adminis- 
tration or to a smooth working of the 
new institution. Sir, I have already 
said that local administration is to be 
distributed between four bodies : County 
Councils, Urban District Councils, Rural 
District Councils, and the Boards of Guar- 
dians. This feur-fold division, however, 
will, in the majority of cases, be prac- 
tically reduced to a three-fold division, 
inasmuch as any person who is elected a 
member of a Rural District Council. will 
represent the area for which he is 
elected, not only as a District Coun- 
cillor, but also as a Guardian, and 
where the Union is only an Ad- 
ministrative County the Union will be 
co-existent with the Rural District, and 
the Board of Guardians will be a Rural 
District Council under another name. 
Now, Sir, this brings me to the question 
of boundaries. It is extremely desirable 
for the system of Local Government 
which we propose to create, that there 
should be no unnecessary administrative 
areas ; and, secondly, that overlapping of 
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administrative areas should be reduced 
to a minimum. In obedience to tie 
first of these considerations, we dispenr« 
altogether with baronies as administra- 
tive areas, being convinced of the im- 
portance of constituting rural districts 
in direct relation to unions as well as tu 
countries. This, however, creates a diiii- 
culty in connection with the second con- 
sideration. Rather unfortunateiy, there 
are many cases in which unions are 
divided by the boundaries of existing 


counties into two, and even three, parts. | 


In order to make the boundaries of 
unions and counties co-incident, it is 
necessary either to alter the boundaries 
of the unions or to alter the boundaries 
of the counties, or to adopt partly ore 
of these plans and partly the other. If, 
however, the complete identification of 
groups of unions with existing counties 
were to be effected, the changes neces- 
sary would be so great as, I am afraid, 
to render the proposal almost imprac- 
ticable. The difficulty of the problem 
would, on the other hand, be consider- 
ably reduced by any scheme which per- 
mits the cutting up of a union into two 
boundaries, even with the condition added 
that each of these parts must be suffi- 
ciently large for a rural district by it- 
self. This is, according to the plan which 
the Government have adopted. The 
Local Government Board already possess 
power to alter the boundaries of unions, 
and, for the purpose of bringing this Bill 
into operation, we propose that it should 
be empowered within six months of the 
passing of the Act, so far as it may be 
necessary, to alter the boundaries of ex- 
isting counties also. It will be the duty 
of the Local Government Board, in exer- 
cising this power, to secure that the 
alterations shall be as small as possible. 
In regard to the changes of boundaries, 
they are almost, from the very nature of 
the case, distasteful to the persons im- 
mediately affected, and in England, I 
believe, this feeling was so strong that 
the authors of the Local Government 
Bill for England were forced to céntent 
themselves with a moderate measure of 
reform in this direction. In Ireland, we 
earnestly trust that we shall be per- 
mitted to go somewhat farther than was 
possible in England, while it is essential 
to our plan that every county district 
should be situated wholly within one ad- 
ministrative county. It is also of very 
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great importance to its proper working 
that every union shall either coincide 
with a county district, or, where divided 
by the boundary of that administrative 
county, shall be so divided as to make it 
of suitable size for a rural district each. 
I have now explained to the House what 
the new body should be, what will be the 
areas of administration, and what will 
be the qualification of the electors, and 
I pass to describe the constitution and 
powers of the Councils which we pro- 
pose to set up. Let me, in the _ first 
place, take County Councils, apart from 
county boroughs—of which I shall have 
something to say presently—and rural dis- 
trict councils. The qualifications will be 
practically the same as in England. 
Speaking generally, county councils will 
take over the powers and the duties of 
grand juries and Presentment Sessions 
of counties at large, and the Rural Dis- 
trict Councils will take over the powers 
of the baronial Presentment Sessions. 
The effect of this will be that any expen- 
diture on roads and other public works 
payable by the Rural District Council will 
be proposed, and presented by that Coun- 
cil to the County Council ; and the County 
Council may approve of them or disap- 
prove. If it approve, it will be for the 
County Council to carry out the work 
through the County Surveyor. It is 
clear that this arrangement follows and 
observes the lines of the system already 
existing, but establishes a much closer 
relation between County and _ District 
Councils than exists in England. This 
closer relation is reflected in the consti- 
tution of the County Councils. In Eng. 
land, County Councils consist partly of 
Councillors and partly of Aldermen, 
elected, not directly, but by the members 
of the Council. This plan is adopted 
in England from the precedent 
of Town Councils, but it has 
no counterpart either in Scotland or in 
Ireland, and we do not propose to intro- 
duce it into the Irish system. But, 
whereas in Scotland the Council consists 
wholly of elected members, in Ireland we 
propose that the Chairman of every 
Rural District Council shall be an addi- 
tional member of the County Council. 
The reason for this is evident, and will, I 
hope, meet with the approval of the 
House. As I have just explained, we 
propose in Ireland to build on the exist- 
ing Grand Jury system, and make a Dis- 
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trict Council, in its capacity as road 
authority, subordinate to the County 
Council. The County Council will have 
a veto upon the preseniments for dis- 
trict roads in rural area. It will have 
the carrying out of all works in connec- 
tion with the maintenance, construction, 
and repair of roads. It will, also, under 


the new system, be the sole rate-collecting | 


authority in rural districts. It appears, 
therefore, to be highly desirable that a 
link should provided between the 
superior and subordinate bodies, and 
this we have done by giving the Chair- 
men of all Rural District Councils a seat 
on the County Council, thus securing that 
the views and interests of the District 
Councils shall not be set aside for the 
want of aproper exponent. Sir, it will, of 
course, be understood that the transfer 
of the Grand Jury powers to the County 
Council will be limited to the fiscal and 
administrative powers of Grand Juries, 
and it will not extend to criminal busi- 


be 


ness or to the business of Presentment | 


Sessions and Grand Juries in relation 
to compensation for malicious injuries. 
On the other hand, it does not appear 
to us expedient that award of compensa- 
tion for malicious injuries should be left 
to the Grand Jury, now that the Grand 
Jury will cease to be an administrative 
body. The Bill provides that it should 
be transferred to the County Courts, 
whose decree shall have the same effect 
as a presentment, with the same appeal, 


as at present, to a Judge of Assize. With | 


reference to the various powers and re- 
sponsibilities transferred or conferred 
upon County Councils, it will perhaps be 
sufficient on this occasion that I should 
refer to one or two in particular. The 
first of these relates to lunatic asylums. 
It is proposed that the Board of Control 
shall be abolished, and that the appoint- 
ment by the Lord Lieutenant of Boards 
of Governors, and also of asylum officers, 
shall cease. It will hereafter be the 
Statutory duty of County Councils to 
provide and maintain sufficient accom- 
modation for the lunatic poor, and to 
manage the lunatic asylums. For this 
purpose, they will act through a Com- 
mittee of the County Council, or, where 
the asylum district comprises more than 
one county, through a Joint Committee, 
in which each Council will be repre- 
sented in proportion to the amount of 
expense that it has to defray in connec- 
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tion with the asylum. One-fourth of the 
linembers of this Committee will be 
|eligible from among persons other than 
|County Councillors; while the powers 
and responsibilities of the County Coun- 
|cil in connection with lunatics, will thus 
| be considerably greater than those of the 
| existing Boards of Governors. The ulti- 
mate control of the executive, in cases 
where the County Council fail to carry 
out their duties, will be sufticiently main- 
tained by the insertion of a provision 
in which the appointment and removal 
| of officers will rest with the County Coun- 
cil acting through their Committee, but 
the concurrence of the Lord Lieutenant 
will be required in the case of the vesi- 
dent medical superintendent, and in 
‘the cases of the assistant medical 
superintendents. The other duties 
thrown upon the County Council, 
which call for special mention, will 
|arise in reference to exceptional dis- 
|tress. It is provided in the Bill that 
when a Board of Guardians considers the 
state of exceptional distress to exist 
within its Union requiring a relaxation 
of the conditions of outdoor relief, they 
may apply to the County Council, and 
if the County Council consider that the 
circumstances justify the application, 
they may request the Local Government 
Board to issue an order authorising the 
Guardians, subject to the prescribed con- 
ditions, to administer relief outside the 
i Workhouse for a limited time from the 
date of the Order, to poor persons of any 
description resident in the distressed 
area. When, at the request of the 
County Council, such an Order is issued 
by the Local Government Board, the 
county will become liable for one-half 
|of the extra expenditure incurred by a 
|Board of Guardians in administering 
this special form of relief. These 
provisions are intended to obviate the 
| necessity of passing a special Act of 
| Parliament every time a relaxation of the 
condition of outdoor relief becomes urgent, 
while at the same time they impose an 
efficient check upon the abuse of the exer- 
cise of a dispensing power, as well as 
increase the sources of Poor Law adminis- 
tration within very poor districts. Sir, 
the powers and duties of the Rural Dis- 
trict Councils, outside those which are 
transferred to them from baronial Pre- 
sentment Sessions, are the powers and 
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duties of existing rural sanitary autho-| 
rities, and they call for no special re-| 
marks. It only remains to add generally, | 
as regards County Councils and Rural| 
District Councils, that the Councillors are 
to hold office for a term of three years 
and retire together. They are to be 
elected by single member constituencies, 
except in certain cases of urban dis- 
tricts returning more than one member 
to the County Council which form one 
county electoral division. The county 
electoral divisions will be fixed by the 
Local Government Board, and the district 
electoral divisions will be the present 
Poor-law electoral divisions. I turn 
now to urban districts. Six cities and 
towns will, under the Bill, be constituted 
county boroughs—namely, Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, and 
Waterford. The government of county 
boroughs will go on much the same as 
before—[Mr. T. M. Hearty: What 
about Newry?]—save that their coun- 
cils will be elected upon the wider fran- 
chise already described, and they will 
obtain such powers and duties of County 
Councils generally as are provided, and 
which they do not possess already. In 
the case of other towns and boroughs 
every place which is now, or becomes, an 
urban sanitary district will be an 
urban district under the Bill, and _ its 
affairs will be administered by an Urban 
District Council. Here, again, we do 
not propose to interfere with the exist- 
ing constitution of the local governing 
bodies, either as to number, duration of 
office, or time of election—the franchise, 
of course, will be the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. The style or title of the Corpora- 
tion or Council of a borough will remain 
unchanged. We propose further that in 
future all Urbax District Councils should 
be the road authority for their district, 
and that for this purpose there should 
be transferred to them, where they do 
not already conduct it, the business, so 
far as respects their district, of baronial 
Presentment Sessions, and also the duties 
of the Grand Juries in relation to public 
works, except such public works as are 
in part or in whole chargeable on the 
county at large. Urban District Coun- 
cils will also have the duty of levying 
and collecting all rates within their dis- 
trict. It will be seen from this descrip, 
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tion that the Urban District Councils 
are more independent of County Coun- 
cils than are rural districts, and ac- 
cordingly urban districts, so far as the 
constituted county electoral division, 
will be represented only by their elected 
representatives on the County Council, 
and will not have the privilege accorded 
to Rural District Councils of sending 
their chairman as an additional member 
to the County Council. 


Mr. E. H. CARSON (Dublin Univer- 
sity): What happens in the case of town- 
ships! 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: They are already urban sanitary 
districts, and under the Bill they will be 
governed by Urban District Coun- 
cils. The position of Boards of Guar- 
dians has been pretty clearly indicated 
by what I have already stated. There 
will, in future, be no ev-officio Guardians. 
The duties hitherto allotted to the Guar- 
dians as rural sanitary authority will 
be transferred to the District Councillors, 
and their duty of levying and collecting 
the poor rate will be transferred in 
rural areas to the County Council, and 
in urban areas to the Urban Council. In 
rural districts there will be no election 
of Guardians as such, and the Rural Dis- 
trict Council will be the Guardians. In 
any urban area the Guardians to repre- 
sent that area will be elected triennially 
at the time of election of the County and 
Rural District Councils. Dispensary 
Committees will be abolished, and their 
functions transferred to Guardians; but 
both Boards of Guardians and Rural Dis- 
trict Councils will be empowered to ap- 
point local committees and delegate to 
them certain of their functions. Sir, I 
now come to what is probably the most 
difficult part of the Bill, which is the 
rating and financial provisions. In deal- 
ing with these, I must confine myself to 
the broad principles on which we have 
gone to work, and even then I am appre- 
hensive that I shall find a difficulty in 
making myself clearly intelligible to hon. 
Members before they have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Bill itself. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I still as- 
sume that the voting at elections will be 
by ballot? 
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Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Certainly. The proposals of the 
Government, although they may appear 
complicated and intricate, will tend in 
the direction, in practice, of administra- 
tive simplicity. In the first place, the 
occupier is in future to be liable for both 
county cess and poor rate, whether in 
towns or rural districts. The distinc- 
tion between cess and poor rate will 
cease, and the two will be collected to- 
gether as one consolidated rate. This 
change in the incidence of rating will, of 
course, involve a temporary readjustment 
of rents, in which a tenancy shall have 
been determined, or in the case of holdings 
under the Land Act, where a new fair rent 
has been fixed. These adjustments of 
rents present a variety of cases, all of 
which have been carefully provided for 
in the Bill. In the case of holdings other 
than agricultural land the problem is 
simple, and the principle followed is that 
the rent shall be adjusted so as to pre- 
vent, as between landlord and tenant, any 
change in the burden existing in the 
financial year 1896-97. That year is 
taken in the Bill as the standard financial 
year, and all adjustment of rent has to 
be made on the assumption that there 
will be no increase or decrease of poor 
rate and county cess, taken together, as 
compared with the total rate in the £ 
for county cess and poor rate taken to- 
gether in the standard year. The effect 
of this will be that the whole of any de- 
crease in the rates will go to the benefit 
of the occupier; the whole of any in- 
crease will go to his disadvantage. Of 
course, when the rents come to be re- 
fixed, it will, in the case of holdings, 
other than agricultural land, be refixed, 
having regard to the burden of the 
rates, and the gain or loss arising from 
the decrease or increase of rates will be 
distributed between landlord and tenant 
according to the ordinary law of supply 
and demand. As regards agricultural 
land, the case is complicated by the sums 
which it is pronosed to pay out of the 
Imperial Exchequer in relief of the rates 
on such land. The Bill here carries out 
the substance of the proposals outlined 
by the First Lord of the Treasury in the 
House of Commons, in first announcing 
the intentions of the Government. There 
will be distributed for the benefit of the 
spending authorities in each year out of 
the Imperial Exchequer a sum equal to 
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one-half of the county cess and one-half 
of the poor rate deemed for the purposes 
of the Bill to have been paid in respect 
of agricultural land in the standard year. 
This sum is called in the Bill the agricul- 
tural grant, and that is the name which 
I wish to use in speaking of it. So far 
as possible, provisions are inserted in the 
Bill for ensuring that the benefit of this 
contribution—that is to say the agricul- 
tural grant—shall go to the occupier as 
regards county cess, and to the owner as 
regards poor rates. In the first instance 
this is secured, as in the case of holdings 
other than agricultural land by temporary 
adjustment of rent; but in the case of 
holdings under the Land Acts the rent- 
fixing provisions of these Acts are taken 
advantage of to secure that the same end 
shall be attained permanently. The 
Land Commissioners are instructed in fix- 
ing a fair rent after the appointed day to 
fix it on the assumption that the 
rates on the land are those of the stan- 
dard year, and that the principle already 
referred to is observed—namely, that the 
tenant is to have any benefit from the 
agricultural grant given in respect to 
county cess and that the landlord is to 
have any benefit from the agricultural 
grant given in respect to the poor rate. 
Let me add that this instruction to the 
Land Commission is quite as much in the 
interest of the tenant as of the landlord. 
If, on the one hand, it prevents him from 
having his rent lowered in consequence of 
any rise in the rates, on the other 
hand it not only secures to the tenant 
the advantage of any future decrease in 
the rates, but it protects him from the 
danger of having his rent raised in con- 
sequence of the relief in respect of county 
cess given by the agricultural grant. It 
will be noticed that, when the occupier 
of land is also the owner of the land 
which he occupies, he will get a double 
advantage out of the grant. As occupier 
he will get relief in respect of county 
cess, and as owner he will get relief in 
respect of the poor rate. This is an 
obvious corollary of our proposals, and 
I call special attention to it because, 
from communications that have reached 
me, I infer that there exists an impres- 
sion that we have left occupying owners, 
including tenants who have purchased 
their holdings, out in the cold. That is 
not the case. On the contrary, they get, 
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as I have said, a double advantage froin | 
the grant in respect of their double capa- 
city as owners and occupiers. Sir, I 
have now to mention two further changes 
which we propose to introduce into the | 
rating system. The Bill provides for | 
what I will call union rating and dis- | 
trict rating. By union rating I mean 
that those expenses of the Guardians 
which are now levied separately on the 
electoral division will be charged on the 
common fund raised equally over the 
whole union. By district rating I mean, 
of course, that the cost of all rates and 
public works and charges on baronies will 
be charged equally over the whole of 
the rural district, which, in most cases, 
comprises several baronies or parts of 
baronies. This latter change almost 
necessarily follows from the transference 
of the work of baronial Presentment Ses- 
sions to the District Council. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Does 
it include malicious injuries? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: No. This latter change almost 
necessarily follows from the work imposed 
upon the District The 
adoption of union rating, however, may 


Council. 


be deemed of more doubtful expediency 
and may stand in need of some justifica- 
tion. The advantages of 
union rating and electoral division rating 


respective 





have been a subject of discussion in Lre- 
land from the date of the establishment 
of the poor law system in that country. 
That system, as originally designed, pro: 
vided that all expenses of poor-law ad- 
ininistration must be distributed over the | 
union, and it was only in the House of | 
Lords that electoral division ratine was 
substituted. The object of the change 
made by the House of Lords seems to 
have been to hold out an inducement to 
the landlords to give employment to the 
poor on their estates, by throwing on cer- 
tain landlords a larger part of the charge 
for the inaintenance of any person belong- | 
ing to the electoral division which might 
have to be supported out of the rates. 
This reason for electoral division rating | 
will disappear if the proposal of the Bill | 
to occupit rs only responsible for 
thie rates is passed into law. Electoral 
a vision rating has, however, 
stvongly defended on the ground that | 
The Chicf Treland 


make 
heer | 


Necrolary for 
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it tends to economy in the administration 
of outdoor relief, and it is, at all events, 
probably this consideration which has, in 
recent years, had most to do with its 
retention in Ireland, notwithstanding 
that union rating was adopted in Eng- 
land no less than 20 years ago. Recent 
experience, however, goes to show that 
the belief that union rating tends to 
extravagance in outdoor relief is a mis- 
taken one. The experiment was not 
really tried in Ireland till 1894, when, in 
certain distressed districts, under a 
special Act passed by the late Govern- 
ment, outdoor relief was, in fact, made 
a charge upon the union at large. 
What is the conclusion to which recent 
experience points! It is that union- 
rating, so far from leading to extrava- 
gance on the part of the Guardians, tends 
on the contrary, to economy. You tind 
in practice that the Guardians are quite 
ready to be liberal when the charge falls 
on the whole of the division, but when it 
is collected from the union they are 
nore careful. Then they become vigi- 
lant watch-dogs. I am more tran con- 
vinced on general grounds that the 
establishment of union-rating would be a 
highly desirable reform. But apart from 
such general considerations, the proposal 
of our Bill to throw upon the Guardians 
the whole portion of the poor rate ren- 
ders it almost a necessity. At present 
in very poor districts, where most hold- 
ings are under a £4 valuation, the land- 
lords pay perhaps four-fifths of the poor 
rate. This is now to be at an end, for 
the agricultural grant which replaces the 
landlord’s contribution is to be fixed and 
unalterable, and if occupiers are to bear 
the cost of relief the area of contri- 
bution must be widened, for individual 
electoral divisions will be unable to bear 
it. Unless this is done, measures of re- 
lief will in some shape or form become, 
except in some highly-congested divisions, 
almost an annual necessity. Let me now 
call attention to the results of the intro- 
duction of union and district rating. 
Each of these changes will have the effect 
of shifting the burdens—lightening them 
in some quarters, and increasing them in 
others. It almost follows that they must 
be taken into account in the temporary 
adjustment of rating as between landlord 
and tenant, but also in the distribution of 
the agricultural grant. In other words, 
these calculations must be made on the 
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assumption that union and district rat- 
ing had already existed during the stan- 
dard years. This will affect the distribu- 
tion of the agricultural grant, as 
obvious, but that it will affect the total 
amount of the agricultural grant is not 
quite so clear. It is, however, a fact— 
and hon. Members from Ireland will be 
glad to hear it—that it affects the agri- 
cultural grant, not by a decrease, but 
by an increase. This is due to the fact 
that the poor rate in towns somewhat 
exceeds that in rural areas, and conse- 
quently union rating will relieve towns, 
as compared with the country, to the ex- 
tent of £26,000 a year. Half of that 
portion, which under union rating will 
have to be borne by agricultural land, 
becomes under our Bill charged on the 
Exchequer, and the amount is estimated 
at between £11,000 and £12,000. Consi- 
dering the advantages conferred by the Bill 
upon agricultural land, I do not think 
that relief in this way to towns can 
reasonably be begrudged, especially as 
there is a small set-off arising from the 
definition in the Bill of agricultural land. 
It will be remembered in the English 
Agricultural Rating Bill of 1896 a cer- 


is 


tain definition of »ericultural land was 
viven. The conditions of that arrange- 
ment in Ireland render that definition 


unsuitable in the present case. We 
propose to define agricultural land as 
including everything that is entered in 
the valuation list as land, except land in- 
cluded within the boundaries of any 
borough or town which for the time is 
an urban sanitary district. While that 
definition excludes ail lands and towns 
from the benefit of the agricultural grant, 
and therefore deprives towns of a small 
contribution which they would enjoy 
under the English definition of agricul- 
tural land, on the other hand it includes 
woods, parks, and gardens, which the 
English definition would have excluded. 
Again, there is a great simplification of 
administration under the Rill, while anv 
loss to the towns is probably less than a 
quarter of what they would gain by union 
rating. The total amount of the agricul- 
tural grant has not vet been accurately 
determined. It could not be determined | 
with ahsolute vrecision until the exact j 
provisions of the Bill had heen decided ! 
upon, but T anticipate that if will amormnt j 
to £720000 annually. As in , 
so in Trelend .there are certain ¢! 
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which it is proposed to exclude in mak- 
ing calculations. Those charges fall into 
two classes—one including charges for 
extra police and compensation for mali- 
cious injury, and the other class com- 
prising charges in respect to railways, 
harbour navigation, and special expenses, 
now borne under the Public Health Act. 
Another class of charges which are really 
in the nature of temporary charges, are 
exempted from the provisions of the 
Bill. Their total amount comparatively 
is not a large sum; it is not a very large 
sum in comparison with the total amount 
of grants. Some of the railway and har- 
bour charges fall very heavy, especially 
in County Kerry, on particular baronies. 
I have been anxious to give some mea- 
sure of relief to those heavily charged 
areas, even though this could not be done 
by means of the agricultural grant. Ihave 
been unable to give this relief in con- 
nection with another financial arrange- 
ment which I now proceed to describe, 
and after the description of which my 
account of the financial business of the 
Bill may be brought to a close. The 
proceeds of the local licences were by 
the English Act of 1881 transferred to 
the local authorities in lieu of certain 
grants-in-aid annually voted by Parlia- 
ment. It is proposed to do the same in 
Ireland. But there is this difference be- 
tween the case of Ireland and the case of 
Great Britain. In Great Britain the pro- 
ceeds of the local licences covered the 
grants-in-aid with a considerable margin 
to spare. In Ireland, the proceeds of 
the licences amount to about £200,000, 
whereas the grants-in-aid, in respect of 
the maintenance of certain poor law 
charges amount to £244,000. This is a 
deficiency of close upon £44,000. That is, 
perhaps, more than covered by the annual 
grant from the Exchequer of £79,000: 
that is to say, in addition to the £14,000 
which is the amount of the deficiency, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
allow Ireland a further sum of £35,000 
a year by way of a margin. Add this 
annual grant of £79,000 to the £200,000 
vielded by the licences and we reach a 
total of £279,000, and out of this 
total sum of £279,000 it is proposed to 


defray the charges now met out of 
erants-in-aid, amountine to £241.000; 
first. of one half of the salarv ef one 


trained nurse in every union in Treland 


actually employed and eniovs the 
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necessary qualifications; and, seconly, 
where the average rate of existing har- 
bour and railway charges of any area 
exceeds 6d. per £, a sum equal to half 
such excess. I estimate that there will 
still remain after all these charges have 
been met sufficient to provide against 
any excesses in the charges caused by 
the transfer of lunatics from the work- 
houses to the asylums. Such trans- 
ference, of course, cannot take place all 
at once, but in the meantime any excess 
of the £279,000 which for the next six 
months will accumulate, to provide 
against any possible deficiency in future 
years, can be disposed of in such a way 
as may be afterwards directed. I have 
now said enough to give the House a fair 
idea of the main features of the Bill. I 
now leave the financial provisions and 
come to the transitory provisions of the 
Bill—those for the transfer of officers 
and the transitory condition of things 
before the new authorities could meet. 
It is proposed that the Grand Juries 
sball meet, for the transaction of fiscal 
and administrative business only, for the 
last time at the Spring Assizes of 1899. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Good! And not 
too soon. 


Mr. MACNEILL: We shall be glad to 
get rid of them. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The election of the new 
bodies will follow immediately  after- 
wards, in March, when they will 
have at their disposal so much of 
the agricultural grant as has _ been 
accumulated during the previous half 
year, for the payment of the Irish equiva- 
lent grant will cease in September of the 
present year, and the agricultural grant 
will take its place.. The interests of 
existing officers will, of course, be re- 
spected. The existing secretaries of 
Grand Juries are to become, and con- 
tinue, secretaries of the County Coun- 
cils for the space of a year, at the ex- 
piration of which either the County 
Council could require the secretary to 
retire, or the secretary could retire 
voluntarily. In either event, the secre- 
tary will be entitled to an allowance of 
the same amount as if his office had 
net been abolished. Ifthis opportunity is 
not taken advantage of by the Council, 
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or by the secretary, he will continue to 
be secretary of the Council, only remoy- 
able with the consent of the Loca) 
Government Board. On his voluntary 
retirement at any subsequent date, he 
will be entitled to an allowance on tha 
Civil Service scale. Other officers will be 
treated on the same lines as in the Eng. 
lish and Scottish Acts. Special provi- 
sion, however, is made for the case of 
barony and poor rate collectors. The 
County Councils will in future be the 
only rate-collecting authority, and it is 
obvious that there will no longer be 
room for a double set of rate collectors. 
We propose that every County Council 
shall, within six months of their first meet- 
ing, submit to the Local Government 
Board a scheme setting forth their 
arrangements for the collection of the 
consolidated rate, in which the existing 
rate collectors shall have priority of 
appointment. Any existing officer con- 
tinued in the service of the County Coun- 
cil as a collector will be entitled to com- 
pensation from the Council, if within fivs 
years of the scheme being approved he is 
dismissed by the County Council for any 
other cause than misconduct or in- 
capacity. 

Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say what 
is proposed to be done with regard to the 
County surveyors? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The existing surveyors will, 
of course, not be removable except with 


the concurrence of the Local Government 
Board. 


Mr. DILLON: What will be done with 
the clerks? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE 
LAND: In the case of new appoint- 
ments the appointment or dismissal 
of these officers will be in the hands 
of the County Councils, except in 
the case of the secretary to the Council, 
the county surveyor and the assistant 
county surveyor, who will be dismissable 
with the concurrence of the Local 
Government Board. Officers appointed 
by Boards of Guardians will hold office 
on the same tenure as at present, and 
the same person will hold the office of 
clerk to the union and clerk to the Rural 
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District Council. It will seem from what 
I have now stated to the House that we 
have set ourselves to a somewhat for- 
midable task. The reform of Local 
Government in England was the subject 
of two Bills, and the same is the case 
with the reform of Local Government in 
Scotland. In the case of Ireland we are 
attempting the task—and we are obliged 
to attempt the task—in one comprehen- 
sive measure, and this measure has not 
been merely to provide for the creation 
of new bodies, but also to provide for 
and calculate the amount and distribution 
of the agricultural grant ; and, further, 
it contains various important conditions 
with respect to the incidence of rates. 
If all these matters were perfectly new 
we should have to be obliged to admit 
that the task is not merely formidable, 
but perhaps impossible. But, as the House 
knows, this is very far from being the case. 
The ground has already been explored 
and mapped out and worked over in 
the Local Government Acts for England 
and for Scotland. Much of the mere 
machinery of the Measure can be pro- 
vided for by means of the very words 
of the existing Acts, or by means of 
clauses of existing Acts, altered only in 
form and not in substance. No doubt, 
Sir, this was a very proper subject for 
full and exhaustive discussion, but that 
discussion has already taken place. It 
has taken place in connection with the 
Debates in the English and Scottish Acts, 
and I think we are now justified in as- 
suming that, if the House desires to pass 
this Bill, it is no longer necessary that 
that discussion should be taken all over 
again. The result of it may practically 
be taken for granted. At all events, we 
have ventured to proceed on this assump- 
tion, and where machinery is to be pro- 
vided, or where reservations are required 
to be included of a formal and noncon- 
tentious character, we have given wide 
but still well-defined powers to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council to provide for such 
matters by means of adaptation and 








regulation orders. Further, I am 
prepared to admit that it is 
a new departure in draftmanship. At 


the same time, I think the House will 
consider that we are justified in the 
course we have adopted. It will have 


the effect of very greatly lightening the 
Bill, while at the same time we have 
hedged it round with precautions, whicl 
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will prevent the withdrawal from the 
full discussion in this House of any 
matter useful and proper to be discussed. 
In the first place the  subject- 
matters of these Orders in Council are 
intended to be strictly confined to un- 
controversial matters, and in the case of 
the adaptation of the English and Scot- 
tish Acts, the headings of the subject- 
matter will be set forth in, the body of 
the Bill, so that if any hon. Member con- 
siders that these headings include sub- 
ject-matter which is not noncontroversial 
that will have to be dealt with by the 
addition of a clause in Committee, or on 
the report stage of the Bill. The full 
draft of the Orders in Council, as it is 
proposed they will be submitted to the 


Lord Lieutenant in Council, will 
be laid on the Table of this 
House; and, lastly, these orders 


to be passed by the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council within six months of the passing 
of the Act will be required to be laid 
upon the Table of the House, and it will 
be open to either House to object to them 
by Address to Her Majesty. If such 
Address is carried, then the order will 
be zpso facto annulled, and the subject 
will be again referred to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council, who will be em- 
powered to draw out a new order, which 
will again be laid on the Table of the 
House as before. Hon. Members will 
have an opportunity of seeing the Bill, 
and they will admit that we have created 
a new precedent, although not one 
fraught with danger. I have now to 
thank the House for the patience with 
which they have heard the statement, 
which I have done my best to make 
clear, though it cannot have been other- 
wise than dry, and I would add some few 
words in conclusion. I do not think that 
any hon. Member who has done me the 
honour to listen to what I have said will 
be disposed to deny that the proposal I 
have outlined is an endeavour to carry 
out the undertaking given by the Go- 
vernment to offer to Ireland a system of 
local administration substantially similar 
to that of England, based on the same 
broad and democratic foundation. The 
Local Government Bill of 1892 was 
weighted with safeguards which at that 
time were considered necessary in order 


to meet the not unnatural  ap- 
prehensions of the land - owning 
classes that they would be the 
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victims of extravagant proposals on the 
part of the new public bodies. These 
safeguards have disappeared from thie 
present scheme, but in their place we 
have substituted other safeguards which, 
we believe, will be more efficient and less 
irritating. Our object has been to make 
those in whose hands the power is placed 
to bear their full share of the burden, 
to make them feel the full effects of 
their own extravagance, if they are ex- 
travagant, and at the same time to en- 
able them to feel the benefits of their 
economy if they are economical. All 
the financial provisions of the Bill will 
be found to tend in this direction. We 
have further sought to obliterate all dis- 
tinctions of interest between one class 
of the rating community and another. If 
the Bill passes, owners as such will cease 
to be directly taxed, and, to a larger ex- 
tent, they will cease to be indirectly taxed. 
As occupiers they will still, of course, be 
in the same position any other. 
Thirdly, I observe that as owners may 
be in future relieved from the obligation 
of paying their half of the poor rate on 
agricultural land this will not protect 
them in their capacity as large cess 
payers from the results of the extrava- 
gance of County or District Councils. It 
is pointed out that one half or more of 
the total amount of County cess is con- 
tributed by a small percentage of county 
cess payers, and the inference drawn i» 
that this small minority require special 
protection. I would point out that this 
small minority is not a class minority ; 
it is not a minority consisting of owners 
only, but of occupiers who derive a con- 
siderable income from land. That alone 
is something gained, for the large 
farmers can in this respect have no in- 
terest differing from those other large cess 
payers. But the argument is not so 
cogent as many seem to imagine. The 
pressure of a tax is not in proportion to 
the amount paid by the individual, but 
to the amount of sacrifice which the 
payment involves, and a smaller sum 
may be as heavy a drain on a smaller 
income as a larger sum on a larger in- 
come. In the case of very small cess 
payers, it is no doubt conceivable, that 
they might have more to gain from em- 
ployment on public works carried out 
at the expense of the ratepayers than 
they would lose from any additional rates 
they might be called upon to pay in 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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order to maintain such works. Fears 
have been expressed that the smaller 
ratepayers will bring great pressure to 
bear upon District Councils to induce 
them to spend money on roads which 
are not really required, and which can 
only be regarded as in the nature of 


relief works. We have made, in the 
Bill, sufficient provision to meet that 
case. Not only will County Councils 
have a veto on expenditure on rural dis- 


trict roads, but we have provided that, 
without the express consent of the Local 
Government Board, any expenditure on 
roads in any district has to receive the 
sanction of the County Councils if it 
exceeds by more than 25 per cent. the 
average amount of such expenditure in 
the district for three years preceding. 
Lastly let it be remembered that the 
amount of the Agricultural Grant will 
cause a large and immediate reduction in 
the amount now paid for county cess, 
and that the rates in future upon agricul- 
tural land cannot reach near their present 
level until the rise in expenditure is suffi- 
cient to cover the margin so provided for. 
Speaking for myself, I am. by no means 
certain that the prophets of evil in the 
matter of extravagance will turn out to 
be right. I should not be surprised if, 
in many respects, the new bodies prove 
to be more parsimonious than the old 
Much, however, of the success or failure 
of the new system will depend on the 
attitude towards it of those in whose 
hands the administration now rests. The 
experience of England and _ Scotland 
shows that in rural districts the local gen- 
try are the natural leaders of the people, 
and that the people willingly recognise 
them as such. In the past that has been 
the case in Ireland also, and it may be so 
again in the future. [An Irish Member: 
Not likely.] Well, everything depends 
upon themselves. Will they look ask- 
ance at the new order of things? Will 
they stand aside in silence, or play the 
more manly part, and seek from the 
suffrages of their fellow-citizens that posi- 
tion which no others are so well qualified 
to fill? They may meet with rebuffs at 
first, but let them persevere, and their re- 
ward is certain. ,I rejoice to know that 
on this subject several friends of my own 
who live in Treland, Members of this 
House, as well as others, have spoken in 
If the spirit which 
animated them animates Members genert- 


no uncertain voice. 
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ally, the class to which they belong, I for 
one firmly believe that the changes we 
now propose will carry with them a heal- 
ing power rich in blessings for the future 
of Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
amending the law relating to Local Go- 
vernment in Ireland ; and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 
It was my fortune six years ago to follow 
the First Lord of the Treasury when he 
introduced the unfortunate Measure to 
which the Chief Secretary has just re- 
ferred, when he mentioned the irritat- 
ing and provocative safeguards which 
figured in that Bill. 
to be able to approach the proposals 


I am sincerely glad 


which the right hon. Gentleman has just 
laid before the House in a totally diffe- 
rent frame of mind from the frame of 
mind which was produced by the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman who sits near 
him. The Chief Secretary need not 
have had any misgivings as to the clear- 
ness with which he stated his case. I 
confess I have never in this House heard 
such a difficult, complex, and intricate 
scheme expounded with greater lucidity 
or greater precision, and I congratulate 
him both upon the manner in which he 
has explained the scheme and upon the 
principles which seem to have anima- 
ted him and the Government, on the 
whole, in framing the Bill. I think, so 
far as we can judge—but, of course, it 
would be a waste of time to pretend to 
discuss the details of a scheme of such 
magnitude and complexity until we have 
the Bill, and I should not attempt to do 
so—I do feel clear from his explanation 
that it deserves what he claimed for it, 
namely, that it has been framed upon 
broad and democratic lines. I go éhtirely 
with the right hon. Gentleman in some 
of the remarks he made at the conclu- 
sion of his speech, when he said he was 
convinced or hoped—and he had good 
reasons for hoping—that these new bodies 
which he is going to call into existence, 
would not be extravagant, and would not 
show any desire to bring excessive pres- 
sure to bear on one class more than 
another. But the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends, when they support these 
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proposals, will, in this instance, have to 
unsay a great many things which they 
said during the discussion on Home Rule. 
That was exactly the attitude we took in 
defending the larger proposals. We said 
that if you gave responsibility and power 
you might depend upon it that the con- 
sequences which ordinarily attach to fis- 
cal and political responsibility would en- 
sue. Now, as I have promised the House, 
I am not going to discuss at all a single 
proposal in the Bill; I should ask for a 
little further information if the Chief 
Secretary would be good enough to give 
it to us, upon one point in the Bill. But, 
speaking upon its general proposals, they 
seem to me to make entirely and 
genuinely for the transfer of power from 
grand juries to a truly popular and demo- 
cratic elective body. It is 50 years since 
a Committee of this House reported that 
the grand jury system was intolerable. 
Well, 50 years for an Irish reform is not, 
perhaps, tco long a time, and we are 
glad to have it now at the end of 50 
years rather than have to wait 50 years 
more. I am not sure on the point of the 
exclusion of ministers of religion. I re- 
collect that, in connection with the Home 
Rule Bill, Mr. Parnell was for allowing 
ministers of religion to sit in the Irish 
Legislature upon the somewhat cynical 
eround that those gentlemen would be less 
likely and able to do harm inside than 
outside. I think that is deserving of 
some consideration. Something may be 
said for it from a more generous point 
of view also. The point that will un- 
doubtedly excite discussion and interest 
in Ireland will be the entrusting to 
County Councils, as I understand, all 
matters relating to compensation for 
malicious injuries. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: No. They are transferred to 
the County Courts from the Grard 
Juries. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: That is to say, the 
County Court judge? 


Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Yes. There will be an appeal 
from the County Court judge to the judge 
of Assize, just as there is now from the 
Grand Juries. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Just so. The Court 


of Appeal will be the same as at present. 
The provisions as to lunatic asylums I 
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most heartily approve of. The Board of 
control always struck me as a most 
anomalous body, and the constitution of 
Boards of governors of lunatic asylunis 
was one of the most troublesome and 
thankless duties ever imposed upon s 
Chief Secretary. Therefore, that change 
seems to me to be one worthy of all 
approval. I approve also of the pro- 
posal that where there is a case of ex- 
ceptional distress the Boards of Guar- 
dians are to be at liberty to go to the 
County Council and acquire from the 
County Council power to deal with those 
districts in the matter of outdoor relief 
and otherwise ; and, as I understand, the 
county is to bear half the charge of any 
exceptional payments that may be re- 
quired in relieving that distress. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: That, roughly speaking, is the 
case. But the approval of the Local 
Government Board will be necessary. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Then that is an 
enormous change. A change for which 
my hon. Friends from Ireland have been 
working for some time, and which, I am 
sure, they will welcome, is in connection 
with Urban District Councils, where the 
franchise is to be the Parliamentary 
franchise. That is an enormous im- 
provement, and a step in the direction 
of free, popular government. Then there 
are no longer to be ez-officio magistrates 
on Boards of Guardians. That is a very 
important and vital change. Now I come 
to a point upon which I am not quite 
sure that I clearly follow what the Chief 
Secretary has told us—the financial 
point. Of course, as the First Lord of 
the Treasury said last year when he 
announced this scheme, you have two 
dangers to avoid. You have, first of all, 
to take care that the landlord who was 
to be relieved of the payment of half the 
poor rate should not get that taken from 
him again by excessive and extravagant 
administration. There was that danger 
on the one side. But, on the other hand, 
it was said that there was a danger that 
the occupier, the tenant, would be de- 
prived of the relief given in the shape 
of the county cess by the arrangement 
proposed, when the Land Commissioners 
came round to fix the rent. These were 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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the two dangers. The landlord was not 
to be rated out of his rent, and the 
tenant was not to be rented out of the 
relief you propose to give him. I under- 
stand, so far as the tenant is concerned, 
he is to be protected against the abstrac- 
tion from him of the boon you are going 
to give him in the shape of enhanced 
rent by an instruction to the Land Com- 
missioners not to take it into account. 
That is, perhaps, doing all you can do, 
but I fail to understand what is to 
happen to the landlord. I want to know 
what is to happen to him. I do not see 
how you have entirely safeguarded him, 
Take the case of an extravagant County 
Council. Suppose their expenditure is 
grossly extravagant. That, of course, 
will send up the county charge. I do 
not see how the landlord is to escape 
from being hit by the enhancement of 
the county charge. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE. 
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LAND The Land Commissioners 
will only take into account the 
rates in the standard year. There 


fore any increase of the rates caused by 
the extravagance of the new bodies will 
not be taken into consideration by the 
Land Commissioners in re-fixing rents. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: But I want to know 
how the landlord is going to contribute 
to an enhanced county charge put upon 
him by an extravagant County Council. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: He will not contribute as 
landlord. He is in the future to be 
relieved entirely from the payment 


of poor rates. He will no longer pay 
them as landlord, but as occupier, if he 
be an occupier. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Then I am wonder- 
ing whether you are not giving the land- 
lord more than he is entitled to. As I 
understand it—of course I don’t want to 
argue it now—you are conferring upon 
the landlord a total exemption from the 
payment of any charge for county pul 
poses. 


Turk CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: As landlord. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Then that is a pro 
posal which I call neither broad nor 
democratic ; but I only throw out a note 
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of warning to the right hon. Gentieman 
that this is a point upon whi:h [ am 
quite sure he will have to face a con- 
siderable amount of criticism. It is a 
most important and serious point, and I 
hope he will be able to clear it up, or 
that the Bill will clear it up. 


Tut CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I may just explain that ine 
landlord will, of course, not be 
liable—will not be punished—if the 
new bodies are extravagant, becau.e 
the rent will have to be fixed with 
reference to the rates of the standard 
year and not to the rates as they may 
be hereafter. On the other hand, if the 
new bodies are economical and able to 
save money, the whole of such saving will 
go to the benefit of the occupier, and 
the landlord will not participate in it. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: 
clause I do not want to continue the 
discussion. [I will only point out this, 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in an 
admirable passage, with the spirit of 
which I entirely sympathise, said he 
hoped that the landlords of Ireland would 
take their fair part in this local ad- 
ministration. Yes, but then they wiil 
be taking part in that local administra- 
tion, though they will not themselves be 
the bearers of any portion of the burden 
which this local administration may im- 
pose. You are taking off the landlord 
in Ireland a burden which never lay 
upon him in England. Of course, as 
everybody knows, the landlord in Ireland 
now pays half the rates on holdings 
over £4, and on holdings under £4 he 
pays the whole of the rates. However, 
I will not labour it, but that, I am sure, 
is a part of the Bill which will need to 
be very carefully examined, because it 
really goes to the root of the matter, 
and I am not satisfied quite that the 
Government have got over the difficulty 
which the First Lord of the Treasury 
indicated when he made his announce- 
ment last year. As to the other minor 
clauses of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man informed us, it would be a pure 
waste of time to say anything about 
them until we have seen them, and until 
we have heard what the Irish authori- 
ties, and the local authorities especially, 
think of them. So far as the general 


Until we see the 


purpose of the Bill is concerned, of 
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course, we on this side of the 
House maintain, as we have al- 
ways maintained, that you are 


beginning at the wrong end—that it 
would have been better to begin with a 
large central body, of which Lord Salis- 
bury truly said it would be less likely 
to fall into error than some of these local 


bodies. That is the position we still 
hold, but as the country, and as_ this 


House, has not yet assented to that view 
of the sitvation, I will only say that L 
for one cordially welcome this set of 
proposals, subject, of course, to all the 
reservations which further examination 
and criticism may show to be necessary ; 
and I do not think, so far as I know, that 
the Bill will find on this side of the House 
any kind of criticism of which the 
Government will have any reason to com- 
plain. 


Mr. DILLON: I am 
only giving expression to the views 
of all Members for Ireland who sit 
around me when I say that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary made 
the clearest exposition of a complicated 
Bill that I have ever listened to, and 
that we have acquired a clearer idea of 
the Bill than we conceived possible at 
the beginning of his speech. The Irish 
Nationalist Members, as is well known to 
this House, adhere to the view, which we 
have frequently expressed, that the wiser 
and the more promising way to deal with 
this Irish problem would be to set up, 
first of all, that central executive au- 
thority, which must count for a great 
deal in the working of any local institu- 
tions in any country, and which would 
give to those local institutions of Ire- 
land a fairer chance for smooth and suc- 
cessful working than we can hope to have 
under present circumstances. But 
while holding those views with undi- 
minished force, we hold that it would be 
absurd not to give a frank and friendly 
reception to any serious attempt on the 
part of the present Ministry to remedy 
the dreadful condition of things which 
has prevailed so long in Ireland respect- 
ing local government, and I feel bound, 
at the very outset of the brief utterances 
I shall make, to recognise that the Bill 
which has been explained to the House 
by the right hon. Gentleman is an im- 
mense advance on the proposal that was 
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made in 1892, and that, coming from a 
Unionist Government, I think it justi- 
fies, so far as he has explained it, in all 
its main details, the promises which have 
been made that it would be a broad 
Measure, conferring upon Ireland, with 
one or two exceptions to which I shall 
briefly allude, the same privileges which 
have been given to England and Scot- 
land. Now, there are just two or three 
points that I propose only to glance at 
for a moment which the right hon. 
Gentleman has not dealt with. First of 
all, I take the question of the control of 
the police. I confess I hardly expected 
he would deal with that question. It is 
a very thorny question, and one which 
I do not propose to deal with at pre- 
sent; nor do I say for a single moment 
that I think the Irish Members would be 
justified in impeding, in obstructing, or 
in any way belittling a large Measure of 
local government, satisfactory on _ all 
other points, simply because it fails to 
deal with the control of the police. But 
I only point out that that is one impor- 
tant particular in which his proposals 
fall short of the rights that have been 
conferred upon the people of Great 
Britain. There is one other point to 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
no allusion; he did not deal at all with 
the all-important question of the rela- 
tions between the local bodies which the 
Bill proposes to set up and the Local 
Government Roard, or Central Authority. 
I do not, however, press him for further 
information on that question. I simply 
mention it by way of reservation, because 
I have no doubt that it will be cleared 
up when the Bill is printed and the dis- 
cussion upon the Second Reading takes 
place. There is, however, one point in 
connection with the financial provisions 
of the Bill to which I would like for a 
momert to direct his attention. He 
pointed out that, under certain circum- 
stances, in the event of exceptional dis- 
tress, such as affects tenants in the West 
of Ireland at the present moment, Boards 
of Guardians in the distressed districts 
may apply to the County Councils for 
additional powers, and that the County 
Councils may grant those powers, sub- 
ject to the veto of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Now, I can only describe 
that as an attempt to shove off on the 
district bodies in the Western counties 
the duty of providing for exceptional dis- 
Mr. Dillon. 
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tress, and to relieve the Local Govern- 
ment Board of their responsibility. I 
think the words of the right hon. Gentle. 
man, in view of what has taken place, 
were exceptionally sinister and alarming, 
when he said that if some provision such 
as this was not introduced into the Bill, 
it would be probably necessary for him 
to introduce nearly every year excep- 
tional legislation to deal with distress. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE. 
LAND: I meant relief in connection 
with union rating, and not in connection 
with exceptional distress. 


Mr. DILLON: I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that if this pro- 
vision were not inserted it would be 
necessary for him to introduce  excep- 
tional legislation in reference to distress. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: What I said was that if 
union rating was not adopted. I 
was not referring to the provision 
which enabled the County Coun- 
cil to intervene in cases of exceptional 
distress. 


Mr. DILLON: What made me 
allude to that particular provision is this 
—that it looks to me, as I said before, like 
an attempt to shove off, on the Western 
counties -the duty of providing for ex- 
ceptional distress, and of relieving the 
Local Government Board of that respon- 
sibility which they, even this year, are 
endeavouring to get rid of, but which 
they are shamed into accepting some 
share of. As regards union rating as a 
principle, of course that is a totally dif- 
ferent matter, and so long as_ union 
rating does not carry with it an attempt 
to throw upon the poorest districts in 
Ireland the whole responsibility of deal- 
ing with exceptional distress I shall have 
no ‘opposition to make to that provision. 
I come for a moment to the question of 
assessment of damages. The proposal to 
transfer the jurisdiction in regard to 
assessing damages for malicious injuries 
to the County Court would be a great 
improvement on the present system, but 
I can see no reason why the right hor. 
Gentleman should not go a step further, 
and either do away with that most in- 
vidious power altogether in Ireland, at 
the same time that he is doing away 
with grand juries, or transfer the power 
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to the County Councils. I have no in- 
tention of occupying the time of the 
House by prolonged observations upon 
the provisions of this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the rating 
provisions. I should be very slow to 
commit myself in any way for or against 
these suggestions, until we have had an 
opportunity of examining them at leisure 
and in print. I entirely understand the 
idea which underlies the suggestions the 
right hon. Gentleman made; I entirely 
understand that the idea of the right 
hon. Gentleman is that in future the 
landlord, as landlord, shall not be at any 
additional expense incurred for County 
Councils. Gf course, he will pay as occu- 
pier of land, and be on an equal footing 
with any other occupier, and will have 
to pay his share in that respect ; but I 
believe that these instructions, which are 
to be given to the Land Commission, to 
protect the tenants and occupiers against 
the allowance made for them passing into 
the pockets of the landlord, in one way 
or another, will be, to a large extent, in- 
operative. There is just one other point 
in connection with this grant in relief of 
the rates to which I wish to allude. The 
right hon. Gentleman laid great stress on 
the generosity of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in making an addi- 
tional grant of money to what 
he called the agricultural grant. 
But he said not a word about the arrears 
which are due to Ireland, during the last 
two years, during which there has been 
hung up for Ireland’s use £160,000 per 
annum, instead of £730,000, which we 
are now told is the fair and just sum to 
which she is entitled. After this Bill 
passes into law I should hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will be able to induce 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be 
able to extend his generosity a little 
more, and give us, if not the whole, al 
least a considerable portion. of the 
arrears which are due to Ireland in re- 
spect of the grant in aid to agriculture 
made to Great Britain. We admit that 
this is a large and valuable Meazure, so 
far oy the right hon. Gentleman has ex- 
plained it. I think it is a Measure which, 
if carried out on the lines sketched out 
by the right hon. Gentleman, would do 
great good to Ireland, and I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that, so far as 
we are concerned, although we do 
not agree with his policy, we would be 
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disposed to give this Bill fair play, and 
do our best to work it in all good faith. 
It is, I am sure, intended as an honest 
aid to Ireland. I still maintain that the 
picture of a bright and beautiful Ire- 
land, as drawn by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, would be more likely to be realised 
by the establishment of such a central 
Government as we advocate. But when 
I turned for a moment to consider the fu- 
ture fate of this Bill. I was struck by 
the extraordinary sentence in the speech 
delivered by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to his constituents in Manchester. 


He said-—— 


“If we find ourselves unable, by the action 
of Parliamentary criticism and comment, to 
create that broad, free, and popular Local 
Government in Ireland, we shall deeply regret 
it, but we shall feel that we are not called 
upon to ask the British taxpayers to give 
£700,000 to Ireland.” 


Sir, that is not the way in which Govern- 
ments generally introduce Bills. As a 
rule, they introduce Bills with the inten- 
tion of passing them, and they do not 
do so stating beforehand that if Parlia- 
mentary criticism is not in their favour 
they will not proceed with them. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
treat this Bill fairly, as a first-class Mea- 
sure. Of course, I know that we do not, 
as a rule, from these Benches, discuss a 
Bill in any unfair spirit, but I ask for a 
fair and reasonable amount of Parlia- 
mentary time, and we ask that it should 
be treated as a first-class Parliamentary 
Measura and that the power of the 
Government shall be used in carrying it 
through on the broad lines that I have 
indicated. 

Mr. J. REDMOND ~ (Waterford 
City): I realise very little can be gained 
at this moment by the discussion of the 
details of this Measure, but I think pos. 
sibly it may be of use for a few words to 
be spoken by one or two Members on 
these Benches, so that the House may 
realise that upon this Measure, so far 
as the Nationalist representatives are 
concerned, there is no _ difference of 
opinion at all, and in the passage of the 
Bill through this House. I trust that all 
sections of the Nationalists here will be 
able to act together. For my part, I 
wish to associate myself with the com- 
pliment which has been paid by the 
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hon. Member for East Mayo on the luci- 
dity with which this Bill has been intro- 
duced, and I think it is only fair to say 
frankly to him and my colleagues. that 
if the Bill is accurately sketched in his 
speech to-night, then it is an ample ful- 
filment of the pledges given last year, 
which pledges were received with great 
pleasure by all sections of people in Ire- 
land. I will not venture to speak upon 
the details of the Bill until we have the 
Bill in our hands. However, I may be 
permitted to make one or two comments. 
With regard to the much-contested point 
of compensation for malicious injuries, I 
admit the proposition by the Govern- 
ment is a very plausible compromise, 
that is, the transference of this jurisdic- 
tion to the County Court, with an ap- 
peal to the Judge of Assize, but I am 
not entirely satistied with that proposal. 
I. myself. remember that when this ques- 
tion of Local Government was being dis- 
cussed some years ago, I made the pro- 
posal with regard tothat Measure which, 
I think, will be far preferable to that 
contained in the Bill. I proposed that 
this should be tried by a Judge of Assize 
with a common jury, in the same way as 
an ordinary traverse of a presentment, 
and that would have met the case, 
whereas now the proposal that is made 
is that the County Court should first deal 
with it, and then an appeal taken to a 
Judge at Assize, sitting without a jury. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Not necessarily without a jury. 
It will be exactly the same appeal as at 
present. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: Yes, but the 
appeals of the County Court are tried 
by a Judge of Assize without a jury. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Exactly the same. The case is 
traversed. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: If it is to be 
tried as an ordinary traversal, with a 
jury, at Assize, then that entirely meets 
the cbjection I made. I was deal- 
ing with it as though it would be tried 
like an ordinary appeal from a County 
Court judge without a jury. Very well, 
I pass from that. I have only two obser- 
vations to make—one with regard to the 
Local Government Board, which would 
be the central governing authority. Of 
Mr. J. Redmond. 
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course, I admit that it is very difficult 
for a Government to propose a Central 
Governing Authority which would have 
the confidence of the Irish Nationalists 
under the present circumstances. The 
Local Government Board in England is 
in an entirely different position to the 
Local Government Board in Ireland. The 
Local Government Board in England has 
a Parliamentary Representative on the 
Front Bench, and is in touch with public 
opinion here. The Local Government 
Board in Ireland is not in touch, and is 
not in the same position as in England. 


I admit the difficulty of providing 
a Central Authority until you 
have in Ireland a_ system of 


Home Rule, without which no system of 
Local Government could really success- 
fully be worked. On the question of 
finance I have no more to say than this: 
I have listened to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose, if I under- 
stood him correctly, with some mistrust, 
because I understand last year when this 
proposal was made that it was greeted 
with a chorus of approval from all sec- 
tions, including even the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench. What was the proposal! The 
right hon. Gentleman truly says it is not 
a very broad or democratic proposal. I 
admit that, but it amounts to this—that 
it is the price to be paid by the Irish 
people for the purpose of getting this 
system of democratic and popular local 
government. It was put forward on that 
ground by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and it certainly was so accepted in 
every quarter of the House where it was 
mentioned. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Let me correct my 
hon. Friend, there was no plan and 
no system last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman said they hoped to devise a 


scheme which would prevent either of the 
two evils coming forward. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: My recollection 
cannot have led me so far wrong as to 
lead me into this mistake. Was it not 
stated by the First Lord of the Treasury 
last year that half of this money would 
go to relieve the landlords of the poor 
rate, and the other half to relieve the 
tenants of the county cess? Is not that 
the plan that was then mentioned, aud 
publicly approved on that Bench by the 
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right hon. Member for Stirling. On that 
account I hope the somewhat faltering 
nature of the approval from the Front 
Opposition Bench does not mean that 
this Bill will, on that ground, encounter 
very much opposition from the Liberal 
Party. I have listened with the greatest 
possible sympathy to the appeal the 
right hon. Gentleman made to the land- 
lord class to assist in the proper working 
of this Bill, and I sincerely hope that 
his appeal will be effectual with them, 
and more than that, I hope the appeal 
he has made to them will also be made 
by the friends and representatives of 
the people to the people to reciprocate 
that feeling. If this Bill is worked 
successfully, I believe it will constitute 
an unanswerable argument for Home 
Rule, but I believe it cannot work success- 
fully unless it is worked in a spirit of 
broad-mindedness and toleration on both 
sides. Of course, grand juries, owing to 
their constitution, have been to a large 
extent failures, but it would be absurd to 
deny that on every one of the juries in 
Ireland there have been country gentle- 
men who have shown the greatest apti- 
tude for business, the greatest industry, 
and the greatest ability; and I say it 
would be a monstrous thing if by work- 
ing the elections for these County Coun- 
cils upon narrow sectarian or political 
lines men of that class were excluded 
from the service of their country on these 
Boards. Therefore, I sincerely hope 
those who speak with authority to the 
people of Ireland will reciprocate the 
appeal which was made by the Chief Sec- 
retary to the landlords, and that we may 
find in the future these bodies represent- 
ing all classes of the people working in 
perfect harmony, and without any trace 
of political rancour, for the good of Ire- 


land. 


Coronet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I think my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury has under- 
rated the Measure so ably described in the 
House by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
I think the general consensus of opinion 
expressed freely on all sides of the House 
was that a proposal of that kind would 
be acceptable. Of course, I do not intend 
now to ask the House to criticise this 
very complicated and difficult Bill; but 
perhaps I may say a word or two on be- 
half of the class to which I belong, and 
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in whose name I have more or less the 
right to speak. First of all, let me say 
a word about grand juries. Of course, 
this is in one sense a revolution, it takes 
the power away from the class that has 
used it for so many years and gives it 
to another. Well, Sir, I, and I think most. 
reasonable men in Ireland, have seen that 
this was a necessity, and for my part I 
last year. cheerfully accepted it. 1 think 
there are not very many landlords in 
Ireland who, however they may dislike 
this necessity, and, of course, they do, 
and I never found anybody yet who liked 
power taken away from himself and given 
to somebody else, but however I 
believe they may dislike that, 
they must see, and we see, and I think 
the House sees, that that necessity could 
not be postponed. With regard to grand 
juries, I have had the honour to act as 
foreman of grand juries in my county for 
a very great number of years, and I have 
heard the right hon. Gentleman this very 
afternoon rather scoff at the name ; but I 
defy anyone in this House who may have 
critically examined into the conduct of 
business by Irish grand juries to point 
out a case of malversation of public funds, 
or maladministration of business which 
they have to perform. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: I could give you 
100 cases. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON: I do not 
want 100, I want one. I defy 


any one of them to bring forward a case 
of maladministration of the affairs of 
that country. I must say I do not agree 
with my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in the view he 
has expressed that a new system shall 
be less expensive than the old one. Sir, 
this is an experiment you are about to 
try. At first, I think, this is inevitable, 
that at first the cesspayers and the rate- 
payers in Ireland will find it somewhat 
costly. I hope I am wrong, but I be 
lieve, undoubtedly, that will be the case. 
for this reason: that in the nature of 
things the gentlemen who will be elected 
in Ireland to carry on county business 
will be gentlemen who have never had 
anything to say with regard to the 
county business before. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said that the case was in our hands. 
The 


Now, how can it be in ou~ hands? 
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legislation of this House and the legisla- 
tion of the past generally produced the 
necessity of every landlord in Ireland 
having a law suit with his tenants once 
every few years. That is a question 
which is extremely unpopular. It has 
one side, however, it may be liked by— 


the other side. That, Sir, I do not 
think will improve the _ relations 
between the gentry of Ireland 
and the future voters, but it will 


bring about in those boards the presence, 
of course, of the class to which I have 
the honour to belong. Then I will say 
to my right hon. Friend and to the hon. 
Member for Waterford—so far as I know 
I am speaking for myself and a good 
many of my friends, and I am sure | 
speak for the great majority of the gen- 
tlemen and landlords in Ireland—that we 
have no intention of sulking, we have no 
intention whatever of sitting with 


our hands folded; but you _ will 
find that those who own land in 
Treland will come forth and _ offer 
themselves for election by the new 


voters, and it will not depend on them, 
as my right hon. Friend has said, but 
it will depend upon the good sense of 
the new voters whether that class which 
has for so many years, and so success- 
fully, carried on county business in Ire- 
land find themselves on the new boards. 
Well, Sir, Isympathise entirely with every 
word that has been spoken on the sub- 
ject by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford. I think this will offer a great 
opportunity to Irishmen of all classes. 
and of all creeds, ana of all political 
thought to meet together for a common 
purpose—namely, for the benefit of 
their country. So far as I am concerned, 
Sir, I can only say this: that any action 
I may take and any Amendment I may 
support during the progress of this Bill 
through this House will have one ob- 
ject alone. I will certainly not attempt 
to defeat the Measure, for I accept it 
completely. My object, as an Irishman 
knowing something, at any rate, of 
county business, and I think the object 
also of my hon. Friends, will be directed 
to making this Measure a permanent 
success. Of course there are many 
things in the Bill that I do not at pre- 
sent understand. My right hon. Friend 
says that this Bill is to take effect in 
1899. Now, I should like to have heard 


Colonel. Saunderson. 
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from the Government that the £730,000 
is to be earmarked for Ireland, that they 
will put the £730,000 by for Ireland. 


Mr. DILLON: 
Trish landlords. 


CotonEL SAUNDERSON: I do not 
think the Irish landlords will be much 
benefited by this Bill. 


Mr. DILLON: They will get every 
penny of it. 


CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON: So far as I 
can see, the Irish lawyers will have the 
benefit of it. So far as I understand 
my right hon. Friend, this will invol:e 
a new Land Bill, and all the rents in 
Ireland will have to be resettled, and |] 
imagine the lawyer class are somewhat 
hurrying this Measure on, and we do not 
know whether the landlord is to pay 
the shot or the county or the Govern- 
ment, but I am afraid it will be the 
landlord. However pleasant it may be 
to fee a lawyer, all I can say is I do 
not think the doing so tends to the 
wealth of any class of the community 
I think that this Bill, complicated in its 
character, will receive your careful con- 
sideration. The speech of my right hon 


It will go to the 


Friend the Member for Manchester 
equally applies to this. All I can say is 
this: that no threat, from  what- 
ever quarter it may come, will 
prevent us taking steps to make 
this Measure a really honest, good, 
and lasting benefit to Ireland, and 


I am sure my right hon. Friend will see 
that this will not be from any evil de- 
sign on our part to impede this Measure, 
but so that we should really understand 
these questions in Ireland, and know what 
probably will be the result in the future 
of the action of the House ; but we have 
only one object in view, that is to make 
it a success for Ireland and her people. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I can assure 
my right hon. and gallant Friend, with 
regard to his challenge as to the grand 
jury, we are quite willing now to fight 
the matter very hard. With regard to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I think he is entitled to claim to the 
fullest extent that he has carried out the 
pledges that have been made by Her 
Majesty’s Government in former Sessions 
on this subject. I think I may further 
add that this Bill will be received in 
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Ireland from one end to the other with 
comparative satisfaction, and we also feel 
that this House has for the first time 
brought in that kind of Measure 
for the relief of the country which 
I may describe in the words 
of the Great Book as the “shadow of a 
mighty rock within a weary land.” 
Now, Sir, the right hon Gentleman, in his 
very lucid speech, left two points un- 
covered, untouched on, for which we must 
await the terms; and I, for myself, re- 
serve my criticism on the apportionment 
of the rate between landlord and tenant, 
and the machinery by which he pro- 
poses to carry out that proposal. Per- 
haps I may tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there is a very easy means of 
getting at the apportionment. I think 
the House wonders that, with the able 
assistance they have in Ireland, they do 
not propose to the tenants of Ireland 
some scheme of purchase by which the 
landlords could finally disappear with a 
sufficient sum in their pockets. I think 
with respect to the clause as to compen- 
sation or voluntary purchase, some 
scheme of that kind, although it bore the 
aspect of over-generosity to the land- 
lords, would be well received by the 
tenants in order to bring about some 
final settlement of the land question. I 
have only dealt with tenantable lands 
in the hands of certain gentlemen, whom 
I should be very sorry to see disappear 
from the locality altogether, and I cor- 
dially agree with what the hon. Member 
for Waterford has said, that Members 
will, in their localities, take up and treat 
this Measure in a fair spirit; and if 
they do I am sure it will be. So far, at 
any rate, as the districts with which I 
am acquainted are concerned, I may say, 
there is no desire for anything else, ex- 
cept a friendly co-operation in making 
it work with new districts and new 
Boards. But the landlord party have 
recently, to some extent, come into con- 
tact with the popular party in the matter 
of financial relations in Ireland, and 
whether it has improved these financial 
relations or not, I think it has greatly 
improved the relations which have pre- 
viously existed between the two classes, 
and a better understanding, compara- 
tively snesking, has been arrived at on 
both sides, and if thie same spirit con- 
tinies, the landlord party will get more 
than their share in the administration of 


{21 Fesruary 1898} 
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the Bill of the right hon. Gentlemen. 
There are two other matters which I will 
comment upon on the present oc- 
casion. I attach immense importance 
to the power of road-making in Ireland, 
and I heard, with some dismay, just 
now, on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that this power of road- 
making would come in some way under 
the restraining check of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He said, if the capital ex- 
penditure for making roads exceeds 25 
per cent. in any one year, then it would 
have to receive the approval of the 
Local Government Board. Sir, permit 
me to say that it is exactly in those dis- 
tricts where roads are required that 
these provisions will work injuriously. 
In Kerry, the difficulties of your work 
will be intensified, and the roads there 
are in a most picturesque position, lead- 
ing to the lakes, and through a very 
beautiful country, where it would be 
possible, to a great extent, to finish the 
construction of the roads to the most 
magnificent passes in Ireland from the 
County of Cork to the County of Kerry, 
where there are unfinished roads on the 
property of Lord Bantry and Lord Lans- 
downe, where it would be a great and 
beneficial work to construct a road, even 
on the tourist road. It would be a great 
means of benefiting the country and 
benefiting the unfortunate people who 
now carry their loads on their back. I 
venture to say that the proposal is de- 
sirable, and, so far as the enactment 
goes, I have no desire to put any re- 
striction on the makine of the roads. 
I think if the Government will take out 
that restrictive provision from their Bill 
it will be much more acceptable. There 
is another point in the Bill with regard 
to the lunatic asylums, and I believe that 
proposal will be received with general 
satisfaction by all classes. Ido not, how- 
ever, understand the right hon. Geatle- 
man to say anything on the subject oi 
the grant. I take it that the 
statutory grant will continue as a 
separate grant as it did in the past. 
I should like to say, speaking at laree, 
for the safeguarding the positions of the 
officers of the Grand Juries, that, as the 
measure is not to come into operation 
until March of 1899, I think it would be 
only fair that those powers as to those 
officials should only be in regard to the 
appointments that had already been 
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made. It would be a very wrong thing 
indeed to allow jobs and officers to be 
appointed in the Government. We have 
been approached during the Recess by 
gentlemen connected with the Poor Law 
bodies and others to see that they get 
their rights, and I can assure the House 
that every Party, without distinction to 
politics or sect, are anxious that these 
people shall get paid. I rather resent 
the proposal to give these gentlemen a 
right to retire in the first year. I think 
it is rather a hardship on the County 
Councils. For instance, a number of 
these gentlemen are quite young men, 
and it is not unlikely that the County 
Councils might desire to have their ser- 
vices, and yet these gentlemen are to 
have the right to march off with their 
pension or allowance. I think the county 
should have the right to the services of 
these gentlemen so long as no new task is 
placed upon their shoulders. And I 
think any gentlemen connected with the 
counties, if they receive this Bill in a re- 
ceptive manner, would find that the new 
county administration would rather lean 
on them as a guide, and that they would 
come to be the props, the pillars, the 
foundation, on which that administration 
would rest. Unless the County Councils 
are disposed to get rid of these gentlemen 
they should not have the right to retire 
into private life—some of these gentle- 
men have only been appointed within 
the last two or three years. I can quite 
understand the Government saying that 
gentlemen who are 60 years of age, or 
whose offices are abolished, should have 
the right to retire with an annuity or a 
grant ; but to say that a young man, with 
only two or three years’ service, should 
be allowed to retire upon an annuity or 
gratuity to come out of the ratepayers’ 
money, is a thing that I cannot compre- 
hend. I am sure the Government will 
see their way to make some change upon 
that point. I would also like to say that 
if the Poor Law authorities are to be re- 
strained from making new jobs in the in- 
terval, that the Government themselves, on 
the question of the Asylum Boards, should 
similarly refrain from making new jobs. 
I regret that instances have occurred in 
appointments which have been made in 
asylums appointments, and I think they 
should as steadily refrain from similar 
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jobs. I think they should place upon 
themselves the restrictions they propose 
to place upon the Guardians and rating 
authorities. There are two or three other 
matters I should like to say a word as to, 
I was glad to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man say what he did, but I do think it 
is a hardship that the country is to bear 
the expense of the Parliamentary Regi- 


ster. If you reckon up the costs of the 
Parliamentary Register last year, it 


amounts, I daresay, to some £150,000, 
and I do think some automatic means 
ought to be devised to remit that burden 
from the ratepayers. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that, like in the 
English Act, lodgers will be included ; but 
I would point out that the English Act 
does not include lodgers. Then another 
thing I would like to say a word upon, 
and that is the £10 occupation. In Eng- 
land a £10 occupier cannot vote unless 
he resides within seven miles of the con- 
stituency; but in this case you might 
have a £10 occupier residing in London 
coming over to vote in Galway. Then 
again, it is not necessary to say that 
England should have a lodger vote for 
Parish Councils. The Parish meeting in 
England is an aggregate meeting, and 
really has very little power. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The Parliamentary franchise is 
also in operation. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
um not quarrelling with 
because they are 
great difficulty; but let 
out what their proposal is. Roughly, 
the distinction between the  lodger 
and the inhabited householder is 
very small, because the landlord resides 
on the premises; but if the landlord 
chooses to march out of the house, the 
lodger immediately becomes the inha- 
bited householder. Again, the landlord 
must pay the rates, or he cannot vote, 
but the lodger cane The least we can 
ask of the Government in this matter of 
the lodger vote is that they will give us 
the English law in its entirety; that 
there is now an opportunity of extend- 
ing it to Ireland, and that they will take 
advantage of it. There is one. other 
matter I should like to observe. In 


On the whole, I 
the 
in a very 
me point 


Govern- 


ment, 
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England the Coroner is appointed by the 
County Council. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: That is also to be done. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The next point 
that I mention is that I hope that 
the Clerks of the Peace may also 
be elected secretaries to the County 
Council. A Clerk of the Peace 
in England is always a secretary to 
the County Council. There is a good 
deal to be said for the introduction 
of that reform. The Government will 
carry the House and the country with 
them in their proposal with regard to the 
union rate. I do not think the land- 
lords now have any objection to raise on 
the score of right, but I am not so sure 
that I entirely concur with the Govern- 
ment in their proposal for the lopping-off 
of counties from the benefit of the Local 
Government Board. I should like to see 
a local inquiry on the subject before that 
was acceded to. The only other remark 
I wish to make is in regard to malicious 
injuries. The Government, no doubt, 
were in a difficulty with regard to that. 
It is not likely that we should be so 
blind as not recognise the difficulties of 
the situation; but I would suggest 
to the Government that they should 
retain the tribunal of first notice 
—the County Council—which _ will 
be in the position of Judge of Assize. 
Judge of Assize would then be the deter- 
mining authority. There will be very 
little difference in it because the Judge 
of Assize is now the deciding authority, 
but I think the Judge of. Assize would 
feel very much strengthened in his posi 
tion in granting or refusing these grants 
for malicious prosecution if he had some- 
thing in the nature of a grand jury to 


fall 


back upon. Finally, I say, 
I make this proposition to the 
Government. They propose that this 
Bill should come into operation in 


March, 1899. I gladly heard from the 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh the 
suggestion that the money portion of 
this scheme should date at a much earlier 
epoch, but I am loath to believe that the 
Government meant anything else. May 
I make this further suggestion: the elec- 
tions of May taking place in March, 
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1897, must necessarily take place trien- 
nially in March. The month of March 
is, in my judgment, not a suitable time 
for holding the elections. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Then I will take May. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I was going to sug- 
gest the month of June. It is a most con- 
venient thing when you are holding these 
pollings to have the long summer days 
for the purpose, because it enables people 
to go and come from the polling in the 
daylight, and it is equally convenient 
for the officers to conduct their business 
in the daylight, and it is more likely 
to bring aged people and women to do 
their duty at the poll, rather than in the 
winter months. The Government have 
before them a very large task, but I do 
not think it too large, seeing that they 
have the goodwill of everybody in the 
House to rely upon. I join with the 
hon. Member for Waterford in deprecat- 
ing any opposition to giving the land- 
lords their fair share of this grant. I 
am quite willing, as a measure of social 
peace and political reform, to give the 
landlords what they are getting, and I 
hope no pedantic opposition will be 
offered upon this point on this occasion 
by Gentlemen who may not come from 
our country. I can understand opposi- 
tion from my hon. Friend the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo, who has so strong a feeling 
against landlords that he would only give 
them their return ticket, but I do not 
see that anybody else not connected with 
our country has the same right to inter- 
vene in a matter of this kind. When 
English Bills are before the House, Irish 
Members do not intervene, though we 
may have our duties to discharge in the 
Division Lobbies. But I can only make 
this assurance: That I never understand 
the merits of any English question tha: I 
vote upon. I, therefore, would now 
suggest that, as we cannot suppose the 
Englishmen cannot take a keener interest 
in Irish questions than Irishmen do 
in English questions, that we may fairly 
be relieved from the criticism upon tr’s 
question. There remains, however, the 
position of the House of Lords. The 


Government will have considerable diffi- 
with regard to 
We have had 


culty in that quarter 
certain of their proposals. 
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a taste of their quality upon the Bill 
of 1896 ; but I trust on this occasion that 
—as the proposal is sandwiched with a 
considerable amount of jam for the land- 
lord party—even the House of Lords 
will make up their minds to swallow 
this Bill without a wry face. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in his manner as well 
as his policy, is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on this occasion. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I think, in looking at 
any of these Irish proposals brought 
before this House, there are two stand- 
points from which we should examine 
them. The first is the broad standpoint 
of principle, upon which the Bill is based. 
Now, from the broad standpoint of prin- 
ciple, I think everybody must congratu- 
late the Government upon the happiness 
they always enjoy when they face the 
Irish question by bringing in a Bill of 
this character, and approach the Irish 
people with a Bill based on broad demo- 
cratic and liberal lines. And upon this 
measure they are certainly to be con- 
gratulated. Now, the rule we ought 
observe in examining the details of any 
Irish proposals—and everybody here 
seems to be agreed upon it—is a very 
wise and liberal provision ; but we ought, 
from that very fact, to be upon our guard, 
because it is in passing measures in this 
very liberal manner that we have made 
the greatest mistakes in Ireland. Every- 
body who has stood up and spoken to- 
night is in favour of this measure, and it 
is in no unfriendly manner that I now 
rise to examine the details of it. My 
reason for carrying out that practice is 
that we were asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman. the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to give suggestions to the Govern- 
ment. I will, in the most friendly way, 
point out that, throughout, one of the 
difficulties which the Government has to 
contend with in carrying out these very 
wise provisions is the assessment of the 
rates in various parts of the country. 
Let us take that point: in one district 
it is ls. 2d.; another 4d.; and in 
another 8d. in the pound. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman has explained that 
for the purposes of the Bill, it will 
be assumed on the assessment of the rate 
which has already been levied. 
The effect of that will be that in the 
places where they paid 2s. 4d. in the £ 
last year they will only pay 7d. next, and 


2s. 
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so obtain relief to the extent of 1s. 9d. 
in the £, whilst in the places where they 
paid 8d. last year, they will only get re 
lief to the extent of one penny. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: That would not be so, because 
the amount paid under the grant will 
be spread over the entire area. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I will also mention tlie 
railway charges. If there is any charge 
of which the rates ought to be relieved, 
and which Ireland might claim to be re- 
leased from entirely, this railway charge 
is one. No local authority had anything 
to say when the arrangements were made 
by which this rate was imposed. It was 
devised in this House, and even 6d. in 
the £ is a high rate to levy when it is re- 
membered that no Irish Authority has 
any effective control over the companies. 
Resolutions of the Grand Juries and re- 
commendations from the inhabitants of 
the districts through which these rail- 
ways pass, have had no effect whatever 
on the companies, and there is no pro- 
vision in the Bill which gives the County 
Council any control in return for the ad- 
vance which it is asked to make. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: But the Board of Works has 


full power. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I happen to live close 
to two of these railways, and nothing 
could be more oppressive to the inhabi- 
tants than to have to pay such a high 
rate in return for the very bad and dear 
service which they receive. There are 
two other points I desire to make. With 
regard to the large grant of money to 
wards relief of the Rates provided by the 
Bill, I believe a great many Members for 
English constituencies think that this 
consideration on the part of the Govern- 
ment will go some way to settle the de- 
mands of Ireland for financial relief. Two 
considerations go some way to show that 
that will not be the case. The first is 
that the principles on which this grant 
is made on the land was devised in 1896, 
two years after the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the financial relations be 
tween the two countries. Since that time 
half the rates have been paid in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. When the 
same relief is extended to Ireland it 1s 
merely putting right one new financial 
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founded on other instances of unfair 
treatment. Since 1894 the increase 
in taxation has been £700,000 per 
annum, so I do not think the Govern- 
ment would expect us to find in the Mea- 
sure—although everybody has received it 
in the most hopeful manner—a solution 
for the financial claim. Upon the ques- 
tion of Home Rule one does not like to 
argue in an angry spirit with a Govern- 
ment which is introducing a liberal and 





democratic Measure for the benefit  of- 


Ireland. But I think that the creation of 
these local authorities will strengthen 
the demand for a central authority which 
would work in harmony with the demo- 
cratic local bodies, and so these County 
Councils will increase rather than diminish 
the demand of the Irish people for Home 
Rule. To the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury I would make the appeal to go on in 
the spirit in which he has started. He 
has already produced a good Land Bill, 
he has approached the question of the 
Catholic University in a friendly and 
liberal spirit, and there is now a good 
Local Government Measure before the 
House. If he could see his way to pro- 
ceed still farther with this work of 
settling the Irish question, and under- 
take to deal with the question of a cen- 
tral authority, and so bring the Irish 
question to a final solution, he would 
make the Irish legislation of this Parlia- 
ment famous in the annals of the 
country. 


*Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I 
desire, in a few words, to disassociate 
myself in the strongest manner possible 
irom What has been said on these (Irish) 
Benches in respect of the Irish land- 
lords. I think they are not entitled to 
the praise and gratitude of the Irish 
people, or of the Members of Parliament 
who come here to represent the Irish 
people. I hold quite a contrary opinion. 
Without any desire to say anything 
harsh about the landlords as a class, I 
maintain that the whole of the poverty 
of Ireland, which is to be relieved by 
the measure now before the House, the 
Local Government Bill, is due to them 
and the landlord system. I, for one, shall 
vive the greatest opposition in my power 
to proposals by which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to provide for the re- 
lief of their political supporters in Ire- 
land out of the public purse. If such 
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legislation were proposed in any State 
in America it would be called “Boodling.” 
Under this Measure the landlord class will 
receive something like £700,000 a year. 
Every penny of the grant will eventually 
go to the landlords. It will increase the 
value of their property, and will cause 
them to increase the number of 
years’ purchase to the tenants who 
might wish to buy their holdings ; and I 
assert that that is a matter to which 
the Government ought not to be a party, 
and I desire to disassociate myself in the 
strongest possible manner from what has 
been said on these Benches upon that 
part of the measure. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
I should like to be _ permitted 
to associate myself with those 
who have gone before me, and 
express my congratulations to the Gov- 
ernment for the lucidity and brevity 
with which the Bill has been introduced. 
I do not think I ever witnessed a more 
admirable exhibition of Parliamentary 
exposition. As to the Bill itself, it was 
conceived in the most liberal spirit. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has taunted the hon. Member for Armagh 
with the manner in which he has received 
this scheme in regard to the distribu- 
tion of the grant, because it will tend to 
largely relieve the landlords; but the 
safeguard proposed by my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary appears to me 
to be entirely sufficient to obtain a fair 
proportion for all the particular classes 
whom you intend to benefit. Sir, the 
Bill seems to me to be a large and liberal 
Measure, and I have the greatest confi- 
dence that it will attain the results which 
my right hon. Friend anticipates and in- 
tends, while it is as broad a Measure as 
the right hon. Member for Montrose could 
have devised. Of course, the success of 
a Measure of this kind must depend upon 
the character and number of the Mem- 
bers who are chosen to sit in the County 
Councils, and with respect to that point 
I should like to ask a question of my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary. 
Under the English Act some counties. 
such as Yorkshire, are sub-divided, and I 
should be glad to know whether in Ire- 
land, under this Bill, any counties are to 
be sub-divided? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Yes; Cork and Tipperary. 


Mr. COURTNEY: That is what I 
wanted to know; and I should like my 
right hon. Friend to say what he sup- 
poses the average number of these Mem- 
bers who will compose these Councils will 
be. Will they be something like our Eng- 
lish County Councils? Can my right hon. 
Friend give any suggestion as to the 
average size of these County Councils, 
for their successful working will depend 
largely on their size! 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I must, of course, speak with 
reserve, but my idea, speaking generally, 
is that the County Councils will consist 
of about 30 members. 


Mr. COURTNEY: Of course, it is no 
confession on my part to say that this 
method of election is not the one which I 
approve ; but as I have failed to realise 
my ideal in England and Scotland, I can- 
not propose to make Ireland the basis of 
an experiment which has not been al- 
lowed to be applied to other parts of the 
United Kingdom. I would simply end 
my remarks, as I began, by congratulat- 
ing my right hon. Friend on the admir- 
able way in which he has introduced 
this Measure, the success of which I hope 
and believe will be fully equal to his ex- 
pectations. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have no desire to throw one 
discordant note into the chorus which at 
present has welcomed this particular 
Measure, und I should desire particularly 
to associate myself with all those Mem- 
bers who have recognised the lucid, clear, 
and able manner in which the Chief 
Secretary has introduced this Measure. 
But, Sir, while I say that, I do not pro- 
pose to indulge in any expression of un- 
reserved gratitude until we have seen the 
Bill in print and it comes before the 
House for second reading. Mr. Speaker, 
I was one of those who opposed the prin- 
ciple of the Agricultural Rating Bill for 
‘England, the Bill in aid of agricultural 
rates in England in 1896, and, I think, 
the same argument on which that Mea- 
sure was opposed applies emphatically to 
such Pills for Scotland and Ireland. In 
my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the principle 
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on which those Measures proceeded was 
vicious, and vicious in the extreme. [| 
have always contended that local burdens 
should be liable to local resources, and, as 
a corollary of that, I have always held, 
with regard to Rating Bills, that these in- 
direct doles to landlords are most vicious 
in principle. If the landlord is unable 
to get his rent from the resources of the 
land for the reason that its productive- 
ness has failed and that prices have gone 
down, I would submit that the pressure 
should be borne by him equally with the 
other classes of the community. How- 
ever, Sir, politics have been defined as the 
science of compromise, and as a compro- 
mise between classes hitherto hostile in 
Ireland, and a compromise in the direct- 
tion of peace, I join in welcoming the 
Bill; and in that respect I congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief See- 
retary and the Government of which he 
is a respected Member. But at the same 
time I, of course, quite agree with all 
that has been said by the hon. Member 
for West Islington that it must not he 
supposed either in this House or in this 
country that, in welcoming this Bill and 
doing all we can to encourage its pro- 
gress through all its stages, we are waiv- 
ing our claims upon this House, or Par- 
liament, or the country at large, to dis- 
cuss the financial claims to redress which 
rest upon entirely different grounds and 
upon broader and higher principles. It 
has been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin that the 
right hon. Member for Montrose could 
not have framed a larger Bill than this: 
and as to difficulties which may arise in 
this House or another place, the right 
hon. Gentleman will not require from me 
any suggestion as to the quarter which 
difficulties of this kind may be expected 
to come from. I should like to ask the 
Chief Secretary a question with regard to 
baronial guarantees. I did not find 
an answer to it in_ his lucid 
speech, and, of course, it was 
impossible for him to throw light upon 
every detail of the Bill. I do not know 
how localities will stand in future with 
regard to baronial guarantees as to rail- 
way construction. 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: They will stand precisely as 
they are at present. 
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Mr. FLYNN: We should like the 
County Council, if possible, to have some 
larger powers than Grand Juries have 
at present, or than Poor Law Boards 
have. The Poor Law Boards have only 
a power of remonstrance. When they 
give a guarantee they part with all con- 
trol. In the constituency I have the 
honour to represent, as I understand the 
case, a guarantee has been given in con- 
nection with which, under the present 
Grand Jury system, there will be no satis- 
faction to the cess payers, for although 
the railway is a public convenience to 
the locality, not one penny of reduction 
has been made. At present no local 
body has more than the power of re- 
monstrance, and I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it would be 
possible under this Bill, in connection 
with baronial guarantees for the con- 
struction of railways, to give some power 
to the County Council. It would be for 
the interest of the public at large, as well 
as for the localities concerned. There 
is only one other matter of detail which 
I will mention, and, of course, I am 
sorry, after the right hon. Gentleman’s 
able exposition of the Bill, to inflict upon 
him unnecessarily questions of detail. 
But in the course of his lucid speech I 
ventured upon an interruption. He was 
speaking as to secretaries of Grand Juries 
having an option of voluntarily retiring, 
and I would ask him, in connection with 
that, what is to become of the staff? I 
believe that under the Grand Juries Act 
no power was taken or given for the 
secretary of the Grand Jury to appoint 
a staff, and that, therefore, the secre 
taries had themselves to employ their 
clerical staff, so that, although they have 
done all the work for the various Grand 
Juries, from a public point of view they 
are not public servants at all, but more 
or less the private servants of the secre- 
tary to the Grand Jury. I do not know 
whether there is any other matter which 
I wish to bring before the right hon. 
Gentleman. I only hope that if the 
Bill cannot be enlarged and widened in 
its scope, whatever may be done by the 
Party opposite or in the country, the 
right hon. Gentleman will not consent 
to introduce any further unnecessary or 
irritating safeguards or restrictive powers 
which are not at present a part of the 
Bill. 


{21 Fesrcary 1898} 
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*Sir ALBERT K. ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): Sir, as an English Member who 
has had long experience in Municipal 
Local Government, I desire to say one 
or two words on this Bill. When I was 
first elected to this House, in 1886, I de- 
clared very strongly to my constituents 
during the election, and afterwards in 
this House, in favour of Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland as a Measure which I 
believed would carry with it some of the 
great advantages which had been and 
were being produced by self-government 
in our own country, and I wel- 
comed extremely the announcement 
made shortly afterwards from the Trea- 
sury Bench that Irish Local Government 
would be dealt with similarly and simul- 
taneously with English and Scotch Bills 
on the same subject. Well, Sir, those 
Bills were carried, to the benefit of both 
countries, but I confess that when the Bill 
of 1892 was proposed from the Treasury 
Bench, it failed in some very important 
respects to fulfil the declarations which 
had been made by the Conservative 
Government of the day. Sir, the Bill, 
in its essentials, and in its main structure, 
was not open to such strong objections 
as were expressed with regard to it in 
some parts of the House. The franchise 
was wide, and its areas were good, but 
it had safeguards which were not only 
bad, but which I said, and I think, would 
have been illusory. For that reason, 
having advisedly committed myself so 
strongly to the principle of Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland, I have thought it my 
duty ever since to support Local Govern- 
ment Bills for Ireland, from whatever 
part of the House they may have been 
produced, and I have consistently spoken 
in favour of and helped forward the 
Municipal Franchise Bill, Bills for im- 
proving County and Poor Law adminis- 
tration, and other Bills connected with 
municipal and county government for 
Ireland when they have been moved from 
the Nationalist Benches; my name has 
been on the back of several of them ; 
and I well remember how in 1887 some 
half-dozen of us, including the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Lord Cu:zon, 
supported the Irish County Government 
Bill of 1887 against our own Party, but 
in that we believed to lie our pledeed 
duty to our constituents and to the 
State ; and, Sir, in the end, they do best 
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for their Party who do their best for the 
State. Well, Sir, those being my views, 
it may well be understood why I wel- 
come the wideness of this Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman has proposed to 
this House—a Bill which seems to me to 
carry with it every recommendation to 
those who believe as I do in Local 
Government as a good measure for Ire- 
land, as well as for other parts of the 
United Kingdom, as a matter of right 
and justice, for equality is equity, and 
of advantage, and consequently as 
of a very healing character. An 
appeal is made to this House, and I 
am glad to join in it, in connection with 
this Measure, and to men of all Parties, 
to contribute to removing the differences 
of Ireland and to promoting united 
action, and I trust that appeal will not 
be made in vain, and that those who are 
qualified by education and position will 
lead, as they can if they will, and if 
they will make the necessary sacrifices 
of leisure and pleasure, which carry with 
them high compensations in public grati- 
tude for the fulfilment of public duty. 
There are one or two points of 
detail on which I will say a word. 
As I understand—I had not the 
opportunity of hearing the first part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s able speech— 
a proposal with regard to aldermen does 
not exist in this Bill as in the Act for 


“ngland. I opposed in 1888 the pro- 
posal to have county aldermen in 
the case of England, and I think 
this new departure may prove to 
be productive of great advantages. 
I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that the chairman of 


the Rural District Councils would be éz- 
officio members of the County Councils. 
That seems to me to mark an improve- 
ment in local government by co-ordinat- 
ing its various branches and by making 
local government by the County Council 
more essentially local by bringing into it 
representatives of local knowledge and 
experience, which must be of great ad- 
vantage. I hope that, as in England, not 
only chairmen of County Councils, but 
of District Councils will be enabled 
to occupy the position of = er- 
officio magistrates. At any rate, I think 
the suggestion is worthy of consideration. 
A remark made about Registration seems 
to me to be worthy of very great atten- 
tion, because at present every inconveni- 
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ence, obstruction, and impediment is 
placed in the way of the duly qualified 
voter, whereas every facility ought to be 
given to him to get upon the register, 
from which it should be difficult to get 
off, and this both in Ireland and Eng- 
land, where Registration reform is most 
urgently needed. If some sort of 
automatic system could be devised it 
would be a great reform. Now, Sir, there 
is only one other point which I wish to 
touch upon. Some danger attaches to 
the views of those who rightly, but too 
strenuously, advocate economy in local 
government, for it is too often 
forgotten that mere unwillingness to ex- 
pend money is not necessarily economy. 
We want an enterprising administration 
of local government in our various coun- 
ties. The object should be to make 
those works which will prove to be pro- 
ductive and remunerative to those who 
undertake them, both in giving them 
greater enjoyment of health and 
strength, and making a_ good re- 
turn; and it cannot be too often re- 
membered that in these local matters 
parsimony is not necessarily economy, 
but may be the reverse. I hope this 
united administration in Ireland will be 
characterised by some fearlessness in 
regard to rates, when rates may prove to 
be advantageous, and that there will be 
enterprise as well as economy in the de- 
velopment of local government and in- 
stitutions and public works to the great 
advantage of the country. 


Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL: (Tyrone, 
N.): In this Bill—which I regard as one 
of great promise, and from which I cer- 
tainly think it possible to expect that 
great benefits will flow to Ireland—there 
are one or two points to which I would 
like briefly to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
and of the House. On these points, it 
may be, perhaps, owing to my own want 
of attention, I have not found in the very 
lucid and able statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman explanations which are 
altogether clear to my mind. Now, first, 
I did not hear from the right hon. Gentle- 
man in what position exactly the tenants 
of holdings valued under £4 a year were 
to be placed. As I understand, and as 
the House, or, at least, the Irish Mem- 
bers, are aware, at present the tenant of 
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such a holding does not pay any poor 
rates, nor is he liable for any poor rates, 
and the whole weight of the poor rate 
falls upon the landlord. Now, under this 
new system is there any change in that 
respect? Will such tenants still be exempt 
from all poor rates? As I understand 
from the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the poor rates, and the county 
cess as they are now called, will be 
consolidated. There ceases to be a dis- 
tinction, and I do not know what provi- 
sion there is that will exonerate the occu- 
pying tenant of holdings valued under £4 
a year from being liable for so much of 
that rate as consists of poor rate. That 
is a point which requires clearing up. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Perhaps I may say that in my 
statement I did not go into everv variety 
of detail, but if the right hon. Gentle- 


man will wait he will see how the Bill 
is drawn. 


*Mr. Serszeant HEMPHILL: I only 
wished to call attention to this point, be- 
cause it is an important matter; but I 
will pass it, and touch 
another matter, on which I think 
little light is thrown, relating to 
compensation for malicious injuries. 
Anyone who knows the circumstances of 
Ireland knows that some of the most 
important duties discharged by Grand 
Juries are with regard to what are called 
malicious injuries. They form the sub- 
ject of presentments where a house is 
burned, or other malicious injury done 
to property, or malicious injury done to 
the person. There are provisions at 
present to enable the Grand Jury, under 
certain conditions, to award compen- 
sation, and the compensation so awarded 
forms a very large and heavy item or 
the county cess. Now, I think there is 
a little obscurity in the proposals of the 
Bill, as put forward in the statement cf 
the right hon. Gentleman. At present 
the proceeding is this: The person whose 
property is supposed to have been mali- 
ciously injured, comes before the Baron 
Sessions, popularly called Road Sessions, 
to get a presentment, which, if given, 
goes before the Grand Jury at the Assizes. 
The Grand Jury can reject or approve of 
the presentment passed by the Road 
Sessions ; and if the presentment passes 
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both the Grand Jury and the Road Ses- 
sions, any cess payer can apply to the 
Judge for liberty to enter what is called 
a traverse which enables him, if the Judge 
allows it, to bring the question before 
a common jury in the ordinary way. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say how 
is the proceeding now to be initiated? 
Is it to be initiated at once before the 
Judge of Assize, or is there to be a pre- 
liminary application to the rural district 
or the County Council? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Yes. 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: Well, I 
do not quite understand how it is to be. I 
hope the House will bear with me for a 
few moments, while I explain the diffi- 
culty which is in my mind. I do not 
find whether, if a malicious injury takes 
place, in future the party injured is under 
any limit of time. Now, he must make 
application within a certain number of 
days after the commission of the offence. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I may tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the procedure is settled by 
rules, but I really think these details are 
hardly proper for discussion on the first 
reading. 

*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: I do 
not want details, but I want to know 
whether the initial tribunal is to be the 
County Court judge. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Yes. 

*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: And is 
he to have the assistance of a jury or 
not? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: No. 

*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: Then 


there will, perhaps, be a right of apveal 
to the Judge of Assize. Well, of course, 
I reserve my criticism for that part of the 
Bill until I have its provisions before me, 
but I am bound to say that as at present 
advised, it does not appear to me to be 
a very happy mode of ascertaining the 
compensation to which the injured per- 
son may be entitled. The only other 
3D 
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point to which I wish to advert is this 
I am afraid very much that the effect 
the general provisions will be to throw 
possibly an additional burden upon the 
tenant for the relief of the landlord. 


What I mean is this: In an excep- 
tionally bad year, if there is a 
failure of the crops or _ excessive 


distress, which has occurred, and may 
occur again, in Ireland, the rates may 
be considerably higher than the 
standard rate of 1896 or 1897. Now, no 
matter how high your consolidated rats 
may become, as I understand, the result 
is to relieve the landlord altogether from 
it, and any increase must necessarily fall 
upon the occupying tenant. I am assum- 
ing that the occupying tenant is now 
liable, for argument’s sake, because it was 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman that 
he, generally speaking, was so liable, 
but that means very serious results for 
the tenant, and, therefore, when you are 
framing a clause with regard to it, I 
trust there will be some provision made 
which will prevent an additional burden 
being thrown upon the tenant’s shoulders, 
There is another matter I very much 
wish to comprehend as to this Bill. In 
fixing a fair rent, the amount of the 
county cess which will form part of this 
consolidated rate is to be taken into 
account in favour of the tenant. I am 
afraid there will be enormous difficulty 
in apportioning that in such a way as to 
do full justice to the tenant, and I do 
trust that the attention of the House, 
when the Bill is in our hands, and before 
its consideration on second reading 
will be drawn very closely to that 
matter, and that the section will be so 
drafted that it will be impossible for the 
tenant to be in a worse position than he 
is at present, by reason of the county 
cess being consolidated with the poor 
rate. 


Mr. CAREW (Dublin, College Green) : 
Before we agree to the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman I should like to call 
attention to one point. I wish to ask 
the Government a question as to whether 
they will entertain in this Bill a pro- 
position for extending the boundaries of 
the City of Dublin. In 1883 a Commis- 
sion sat, which unanimously reported in 
favour of such a proposal, and I am sorry 
that the Chief Secretary should not have 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
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which this Bill affords for making such 
a provision. I intend to move an Amend- 
ment at the proper time, when the Bill 
goes into Committee, and I hope that 
the Chief Secretary will reconsider his 
position in the matter. However, that 
is all I intend to say on this Bill at 
present, and I will only add that I con- 
gratulate the Chief Secretary on securing 
such practical unanimity, both from 
these benches and from the other sido 
of the House, in regard to his proposals. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
signalise his tenure of office by passing 
this Measure in addition to his Land 
Bill. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry): I 
hope I am right in supposing that this 
Bill will come into operation in 1899. 


Toe CHJEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Yes. I stated so in my speech. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: I am glad 
to elicit that fact, and I also 
gather from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the 


English Bill will not be. followed in 
one respect, and that is that there will 
be no distinction between the rating of 
arable land and the rating of houses. 
In England, as the right hon. Gentleman 
is aware, agricultural land is only rated 
one half its assessed value, and I hope 
that principle will not be followed. 


Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror _ IRE- 
LAND: Of course, we do not propose to 
follow the system of England. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: I gathered that 
that was so. I think it would be an invi- 
dious thing if they were rated at only half 
their assessed value. There is another 
point—as to the area of the District 
Councils. As I understand, in the case 
of the ordinary Poor-law Union, which 
forms part only of one county, the area 
for the District Council would be the 
area of the Poor-law Union, less any 
part of the Poor-law Union which may 
be in the local sanitary district. I cov 
fess that I think that is somewhat too 
large an area. I think it is an unfortu- 
nate decision on the merits of the ques- 
tion. Secondly, as I understand it, in 
the case where a Union includes part of 
two counties, if each part is large enough 
to be a separate district, it would be 
given a separate District Council, but 
the two parts will still remain one for 
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Poor-law purposes. Therefore, the Poor- 
law Board will meet together just as at 
present, with the same area. I confess 
that generally, on that part of the Bill, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman would 
do well if, at a subsequent period, when 
the redistrivution of areas is dealt 
with, the Poor-law system should be 
treated with a very broad hand. He 
has shown by the Bill which he intro- 
duced into this House last year, or the 
year before, that he is not much in love 
with the present system of Poor-law 
administration, and I think it would be 
a very good thing if, in small counties, 
the county were to be made one Poor- 
law Union. At present the number of 
poor houses which are hardly used at all 
is a source of great financial waste. How- 
ever, on these points we shall probably 
have an opportunity of discussing here- 
after an Amendment, and I will not, 
therefore, dwell upon them now. The 
area should be small enough to allow 
of a District Council meeting being at- 
tended without the loss of a whole day, 
and such an area should be fixed for 
Poor-law relief as will tend to eco- 
nomical administration. There is one 
other point. I think, in many cases, it 
would be a very objectionable thing if 
Freemen are to have municipal votes. For 
one thing, Freemen are not attached to 
any part of the borough, and there is an 
obvious difficulty in allowing them to 
assign themselves to any ward they may 
choose, because they would naturally as- 
sign themselves to the ward in which 
their votes would have the greatest politi- 
cal effect. I agree generally with my 
hon. Friends in congratulating the right 
hon. Gentleman on the manner in which 
this problem of Irish Local Government 
has been approached. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny City): 
I desire to say a few words, and 
to congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the manner in which he has intro- 
duced this Bill. I desire also to join 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford in expressing a sincere hope 
that difficulties will not be put in the 
way to prevent the aristocracy serving 
their country on these boards. I hope 
this class will be given every inducement 
to come in, both for the reason that 
believe it_to be in the best interests of 
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Ireland that they should place their great 
business capacity and their educational 
training at the service of their country, 
and because I believe that the bringing 
of this class into direct contact with the 
masses of the people in matters of Local 
Government will result in making every 
one of them not only Home Rulers, but 
active agents in hastening the day’ when 
Ireland will possess an independent Par- 
liament. I am certain that that is bound 
to be the result, because they will learn 
from association with the people that the 
people desire to have them there, and 
they will take that pride in helping to 
benefit their country on the local Coun- 
cils that they will not rest until they se- 
cure in their own capital a Parliament 
of their own. I desire to ask for a little 
explanation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He omitted Kilkenny, which I 
represent, from the list of towns which 
he mentioned in his speech, and which 
he proposes to deal with under his Bill. 
I want to know why the city of Kilkenny 
is omitted. Kilkenny is by far more 
ancient, both as a city and as a Corpora- 
tion, than those he has mentioned. I 
further wish to know whether Peers and 
women are eligible to sit as County Coun- 
cillors? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Of course, Peers will 
be allowed to sit -as County 
Councillors, but the Government has left 
the law in Ireland as to women exactly 
as it is in England. Women will be en- 
abled to sit on the District Councils, but 
not on the County Councils. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Unless the right 
hon. Gentleman can give some satisfac- 
tory reason for leaving out Kilkenny, I 
should like Kilkenny included. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to kindly 
tell me on what grounds Kilkenny has 
been left out. 


Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: It was necessary to draw the line 
somewhere, and the Government have 
drawn it at a population of 25,000. All 
urban districts in Ireland will be, to a 
certain extent, autonomous under the 


Bill. 


Mr. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): I should 
like to ask what will be the position of 
existing medical officers under the Bill? 
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Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, S.): 
I should be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman will give me information 
on one or two points. Like all the Irish 
Members, I welcome the Bill, because I 
think it will let a good deal of fresh air 
into the Local Government of Ireland. 
Some hon. Members object to this Bill 
on various small grounds. I think, on 
the contrary, that we should welcome it 
in every possible way if it proves any- 
thing like what has been outlined by 
the right hon. Gentleman. With regard 
to Urban Sanitary Authorities under this 
Bill, I think in small places it would 
be to their disadvantage to be created 
urban authorities, because they will have 
to pay their own cost of collecting the 
rates, and the making of roads, whereas 
if they were rural authorities, the county 
would contribute towards the collection 
of the rates and the making of the 
roads. What will be the position of those 
small bodies of Town Commissioners} 
The rates collected by these bodies are 
swallowed up by the salaries. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: Facilities will be given to such 
towns to become urban sanitary districts. 
If they do not become urban sanitary 
districts, their powers will remain the 
Same as now. 


Mr. TULLY: I think it would be an 
advantage if Town Commissioners were 
abolished where they are not a sanitary 
authority. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will do something that will be wel- 
comed in this direction. Another com- 
plaint has been made that the bodies con- 
stituted under this Bill are likely to be 
extravagant. I think, on the contrary, 
that the danger we may have to expect 
under this Bill is that they will err on 
the other side. My experience of the 
West of Ireland tells me that it is not 
the large ratepayers, as a rule, who 
grumble about an increase of taxation. 
It is the men who are rated at £5 or 
£10 or £20 who make the most fuss; 
they complain considerably more than 
the men who are rated at £100 or £150. 
I think the result of the passing of this 
Bill will not be to encourage extrava- 
gance in the administration of local 
affairs in Ireland; it will work, in my 
opinion, more in the direction of parsi- 
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mony. I would rather fear its results in 
that direction. One of the things we 
suffer from in Ireland at present is the 
extremely bad state in which the public 
roads are kept, and to put them into 
good condition would involve so large an 
expenditure that I am _ afraid the 
men who will be elected on these new 
bodies will shrink for a long time before 


consenting to incur it. I should 
like to inquire from the right 


hon. Gentleman how the accounts will 
be kept by the new bodies, and what 
system will be adopted with regard to 
publishing those accounts, so that the 
people concerned can see them. 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: That will be governed by rule. 


Mr. TULLY: I have some knowledge 
of the Grand Jury system of accounts in 
Ireland, and I think that is the best 
system. I am quite aware that tremen- 
dous frauds have been carried out in 
connection with these accounts, but the 
system is far ahead of the system of ac- 
counts adopted with regard to Poor Law 
Boards and Town Commissioners. The 
Grand Jury issue a book at each assizes, 
in which is set forth every penny ex- 
pended, the name of every contractor, the 
amount he receives, and the names of 
his sureties are all set forth. In the 
case of Poor-law Unions it often happens 
that not even the Guardians know how 
the money is expended of to whom it 
goes, and, in one union, the Local Go- 
vernment Board auditor was not able to 
trace how the money was going. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The matters to which 
the hon. Member is referring are rather 
remote from the question before the 
House. 


Mr. TULLY: I was merely illustrat 
ing, Sir, the desirability of insisting, 
under this Bill, that the accounts should 
be presented in such a form as to be 
intelligible to the man in the street. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
make some provision for the publication, 
annually, as in the case of the Grand 
Juries, of a proper report, so that the 
ratepayers throughout Ireland may have 
some means of seeing how the money is 
spent, to whom it goes, the price of the 
contracts, and the names of the con- 
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tractors. I conclude, by joining with the 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken to- 
night, in bearing testimony to the excel- 
lent manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced the Bill. I am 
sure the Bill will be highly popular in 
Ireland, and will secure for the right hon. 
Gentleman a great deal of popularity in 
our country. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 


This is a Bill which proposes to 
give to Ireland popular Local Go- 
vernment, and in so far as_ the 


Bill carries out that object, it will have 
the hearty support of the people of Scot- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman must 
notice, however, that in introducing a 
Measure of this character he is doing 
away with the objection which was stated 
so largely to the Home Rule Bill— 
namely, want of confidence in the ability 
of the Irish elector to manage his own 
affairs. I should like, however, to know 
the grounds on which the Government 
justify giving £765,000 out of the 
Imperial Treasury to Ireland, while con- 
ferring upon her the same measure of 
Local Government which England and 
Scotland enjoys. This is a point which 
affects the whole of the ratepayers of the 
United Kingdom. If Ireland is not 
entitled—and I suppose the contention 
on the other side has been until lately 
that Ireland is not entitled—to anything 
more than she has, then we want to know 
why it is that it is necessary to give a 
sum of £765,000 a year to the landlords 
and tenants—particularly to the land- 
lords—in Ireland, in order that Ireland 
should enjoy this Measure of Local Go- 
vernment. We know what was said on a 
former occasion when the sum of half a 
million of money was proposed to be 
given out of the Imperial purse for local 
management in Ireland. If Ireland is 
entitled to £765,000 now, it takes away 
the feet from all that was said before 
by the opposite Party with regard to 
that grant. 


Bill brought in and read a first time ; 
Second Reading fixed for this day fort- 
night, 
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REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS 


(IRELAND) BILL. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND: I now move for leave to 
bring in a _ Bill, a _ corrollary of 
the Measure just introduced, to 
make provision with respect to 
the registration of electors for the 


purpose of Local Government in Ireland. 


Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman when he intends 
to fix the Second Reading of this Bill? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I believe this Registration Bill 
will have to pass the House some time 
before Easter in order that sufticient 
time will be given for the preparation of 
a register of electors. 


Bill brought in and read a first time ; 
Second Reading fixed for Thursday. 


SUPPLY. 
[FIRST ALLOTTED DAY. |] 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Means, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer (Cumberland, Penrith) in 
the Chair. ] 


Crvin Services anp Revenve Deparr- 
MENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY) EstTIMATEs, 
1897-8. 


Cuass I. 
1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed,— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,647, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the Slst day 
of March, 1898, for maintaining certain Har- 
bours, Lighthouses, etc., under the Board of 
Trade, including a Grant in Aid.” 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid). 
I wish to call attention to these 


Estimates. I find there are supplemen- 
tary Estimates amounting to about 
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£12,000 already. First of all is brought 
in one of £19,087; then we have a sup- 
plementary Estimate of £11,915 in May, 
1897 ; and now we are asked, before the 
financial year closes, for £1,647. I must 
say that this is a very unusual proceed- 
ing in the Estimates of this country. We 
do not make changes of that kind with- 
out some very special reason, and I am 
sure the President of the Board of Trade 
will not expect to get this money without 
some little explanation. No doubt. the 
sum isasmall one, but, added to the very 
much larger sum of May, 1897, it makes 
a very considerable total. If the Chair- 
man refers to the original Estimate, he 
will find that the sum originally was 
£200 for the repair of the tender Rich- 
mond, and now we are asked for an 
extra £1,400. I should like to know 
whether this is the last sum that will 
be required for the repair of this tender, 
or will there be another £2,000 or £3,000 
in the Estimates to be brought in? I 
have no doubt the President of the Board 
of Trade will be able to give an explana- 
tion. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES = (Lynn 
Regis): In my opinion this is the proper 
method of providing for these light- 
houses, but I wish to point out that in 
1894 I drew the attention of the then 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Mundella, to the fact that the light- 
houses at the Bahamas were failing te 
fulfil their purpose, that a considerable 
number of them were irregular, and did 
not revolve at the proper intervals. I 
wish to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is now aware if these 
lighthouses are doing their work and re- 
volving in their proper period? 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: That question does not 
arise here. This vote is simply for re- 
pairs to a steam tender. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: This tender 
is kept up in order to see that the light- 
houses are doing their duty efficiently, 
and it is most important that they should 
revolve at the proper intervals. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rironiz, Croydon) : 
The repairs to the tender will not make 

Mr. J. Caldwell. 
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the lighthouses revolve at the proper 
interval. The hon. Member must confine 
nimself strictly to the vote. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : If yourule that 
the efficiency of the lighthouses does not 
come into the question of the tender, I 
will not pursue that subject further. But 
I wish to point out—and this is my main 
reason for rising—that this is the first 
item of an enormous series of items and 
supplementary Estimates, Estimates sup- 
plementary to those we have already 
considered, discussed, and passed. I wish 
to know whether this particular Estimate 
ought to be a supplementary Estimate! 
It is an Estimate for repairs to a steam 
tender, and in the original estimate £229 
were voted for that purpose, the balance 
of the estimate being for crew, coaling, 
and incidental expenses. Now, Sir, this 
tender is well known; it is an old friend 
of my own; it is known to be a vessel 
of what sailors would call the “clum- 
bunghy” class—old, worn out, andin con- 
stant need of repair. 1 suggest that, 
when the Government prepared the Esti- 
mates for last year, they should have 
known, they must have known, that this 
tender would be in need of very consider- 
able repairs during the year with which 
we were then concerned. 


Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to call attention to the fact that 
there are not 40 Members present. 
Members 


The necessary number of 


having returned— 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, resuming, said : 
{ wish to point out that the Government 
knew that this tender would be in need 
of repairs, and in presenting the original 
Estimates only proposed £200 for that— 
merely for £200—and then, at the end of 
the financial year, a demand is made for 
an additional £1,400, which, I submit, 
should not have been a supplementary 
Estimate. The necessity for it must have 
been foreseen, and it should have been 
included in last year’s Estimates. The 
system of asking for merely a part of 
what is wanted, and demanding addi- 
tional sums, is injurious to the financial 
methods of the House in discussing ques 
tions of detail. I repeat, Sir, that I 
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have no complaint to make of extrava- 
gance in regard to the conduct of the 
lighthouse service, either abroad or at 
home; but I want the Government to 
exercise the foresight and prudence that 
every private employer exercises, and in 
giving an estimate of the amount of re 
pairs likely to be required by this steam 
tender they should not have asked 
merely for £200, and then, at the end of 
the financial year, come to us and say, 
“We have made a mistake, and want 
another £1,400.” I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman. the President of the Board 
of Trade, will give an explanation. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: From the observations that 
have fallen from the hon. Member for 
Lynn Regis it might be thought that it 
is a matter of fiendish satisfaction and 
immense pleasure on the part of the Go- 
vernment to bring in supplementary Esti- 
mates. I have never found any of my col- 
leagues desirous of rushing in supple- 
mentary Estimates. These are necessi- 
tated by certain matters over which the 
Government have no control. Within my 
own experience this is, so far as I can re- 
collect, the very first supplementary Esti- 
mate I have asked in connection with the 
Board of Trade, so that, whatever may be 
the sins of omission and commission on 
the part of my colleagues, the accusation 
does not apply to myself. It must be 
evident, I think, that it is much more 
difficult to estimate in the case of a 
tender like this, situated at a distance, 
than if it were on a home station, and 
under our immediate care. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite asks whether _ this 
£1,400 is the last sum to be asked for 
in connection with this tender—the Rich- 
mond? No, Sir, it is not the last sum ; 
it is the first sum. The estimated cost 
of repairing the tender is £3,300, and 
the £1,400 represents the amount that 
will have to be expended during the pre- 
sent financial year. The reason 
why the £1,400 now asked was 
not put in the original Estimate 
is that the Board of Trade had 
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nut the information demanded. If my 
hon. Friend the Member for Lynn Regis 
desires to see the light revolve as rapidly 
as he would wish, he will grant that it is 
necessary to have an efficient tender. 
That is the whole secret of the matter, 
which after all cannot be complained of, 
having regard to the fact that we have 
to deal with a vessel at a very consider- 
able distance from these shores. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade has 
said that Members on this side of the 
House seem to think that the Govern- 
ment take a fiendish pleasure in adding 
to original Estimates. 


Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: This is a supplementary Esti- 
mate upon a £3,300 job; it is the first 
portion of that sum. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR: I say the Govern- 
ment ought to have known what 
would be wanted, and not have sprung 
upon us matters of this kind. It is so 
much the worse if this is only the first 
sum. We ought to have had the Esti- 
mates in our hands last year. Since you, 
Sir, rule that the lighthouse question is 
not to be touched upon, I should like to 
ask to what extent, in consequence of 
the inefficiency of the tender Rich- 
mond, have the lighthouses suffered? 
Like my hon. Friend opposite, the Mem- 
ber for Lynn Regis, I object very 
strongly to these large sums being put 
down in this way. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
says this vessel is a long way off; but 
I maintain the Government ought to 
have known at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion what these repairs would cost. I 
beg to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £100. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
I should like to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade what the repairs to this 
tender consist of? If the sum of £3,300 
is for repairs, and these repairs, as I 
understood him, are to be done at Ber- 
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muda, I should like to know what is 
wrong with the tender that £3,300 re- 
quires to be spent on it, and who is to 
do the repairs ; and are they to be done 
in the Navy Dockyard at Bermuda? So 
far as I know Bermuda, there is no re- 
pairing shop there. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL: From _ the 
manner in which the President of the 
Board of Trade has answered I do not 
think he has any information before him. 
The right hon. Member must observe 
that we are dealing here with a tender, 


and with a question of repairs. It, 
therefore, is an old ship that is 
being repaired, and what we 
want to know is— 


“Ts it prudent to spend £3,300 in repairing 
a tender, which, probably after repair will 
be useless?” 


Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
inform the House where this vessel was 
built, what was its original cost, and if 
it is worth spending £3,300 upon in re- 
pairs; if it is still required, and for 
what service, and what is the nature of 
the repairs to be done upon it. This 
House is in the position of a business 
firm ; we are dealing with public money, 
and it is necessary that we should find 
out whether this money is being appro- 
priately spent. We cannot find that 
out unless we get from the right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board 
of Trade, the explanation for which I 
have asked. Is this expenditure to be 
limited to the Estimate, because we know 
that nothing is more common in this 


House than for an Estimate like this, of 
£3,300, to become £5,000 or £6,000. 
We want to know if these repairs are 
to cost £3,300, or double that sum, and 
what kind of tender this is that the 
money is being spent on? On the face 
of it, it does not appear that this is 
& proper sum to be spent on that tender. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I would sug. 
gest to the right hon. Gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Trade, a simple 
way of meeting my objections. He has 
the Estimate for the repairs in his hand ; 
Mr. William Allan, 
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let him give us the date of it. If it is 
such that it could have been put in the 
original Estimates, I must vote against 
it. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE:I cannot tell the exact date 
and I cannot imagine why the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lynn Regis should imagine that 
this supplementary Estimate was deli- 
berately kept back. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg pardon ; 
I did not mean that. What I meant was 
that, having made too small an Estimate 
originally, the Government, finding 
themselves in the position of having a 
very large surplus this year, are throw- 
ing some of it away on this old tender. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE: I don’t quite understand what 
the hon. Member means. We have only, 
since the Estimates were prepared, ob- 
tained from Bermuda the estimate of 
the cost of repairs to this tender, and 
it was impossible to put it in the original 
Estimate. With regard to the question 
of the hon. Member for Gateshead, as 
to where the tender is to be repaired, 1 
am not in possession of that information, 
but the hon. Gentleman has supplied 
the answer to his own question, for he 
has said there is no public dockyard at 
Bermuda, and, therefore, the tender will 
have to be repaired—if he is correct— 
by a private firm. With regard to the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid. Lanark as to the 
Richmond being an old ship, he seems 
to take it for granted that it is old. We 
have no information which would enable 
us to accept that description. I believe, 
as a matter of fact, that the vessel 
was built in 1891, but I have not come 
down to the House with the exact age 
of the ship, and the precise details of 
what is wanted here, and what is wanted 
there. We have submitted the estimates 
to the House, based upon information 
given to us by those on the spot, in 
whom we have every confidence, and we 
ask the House to support us in this vote, 
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The Committee divided—-Ayes 57; Noes 87. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) 
Austin, Sir Jno. (Yorkshire) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 
Barlow, John Emmott 

Blake, Edward 
Bowles,T.Gibson (King’sLynn) 
Cawley, Frederick 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crean, Eugene 

Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Davitt, Michael 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Finucane, John 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 


Atkinson, Rt. Hon John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 
Balfour,Rt.Hn. A.J. (Manch'r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GridW. (Leeds) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Ben. 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bethell, Commander 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Butcher, John George 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen(Wore’r) 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A.E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 

Cox, Robert 

Cross, Alexander (Gtasgow) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac. Major Philip Hugi 
Dane, Richard M. 

Douglas. Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 

Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn kdw. 


*Mr. MONK (Gloucester): 


AYES. 


Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Gilhooly, James 

Gourley, Sir. Edw. Temperley 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 
Holden, Angus 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Ed. 
Jones, William (Carnarvonsh.) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kilbride, Denis 

MacAleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Cartan, Michael 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Huch, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
M‘Leod, John 

Maddison, Frederick 
Mandeville. J. Francis 
Morton, Ed. J. C. (Devonpt.) 
Murnaghan, George 


NOES. 


Fergusson.Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mne'r) 
| Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
| Fisher, William Hayes 


Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Flower, Ernest 
Forwood,Rt.Hn.Sir Arthur B. 


| Foster, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Gedge, Sydney 


Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir Jno. Eldon 
Greene,Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert. Wm. 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 


| Helder, Augustus 


Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord Arth’r(Down) 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, Lees 


| Laurie, Lieut.-General 


Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 


I should 
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O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpooi) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shaw, Chas. Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams Jno. Carvell (Notts) 
Woodall, William 

Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Weir and Mr. Caldwell. 


Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J.Scott(Hants.} 
More, Robert Jasper 


| Morton, Arthur H.A.(Deptfrd) 


Muntz, Philip A. 
Murray.Rt. Hn.A.Grh’m(Bute) 


| Penn, John 
| Plunkett,Rt. Hn. HoraceCurz’n 


Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 


| Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 


Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Russell, T. W. (Tvrone) 
Saunderson, Col. Ldward Jas. 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


| Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 


| Williams,Josh. Powell- (Birm.) 


Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh., N.} 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart 
Wyndham, George 

Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


tion under which this lighthouse is 





like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the other Powers are paying the 
Same contribution as this country to- 
wards the cost of the bridge over the 
Jew’s river on the road to Cape Spartel. 
«Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman knows the 
VOL. LIII. [FOURTH SERIES. ] 


_ condi- | 





kept up. The lighthouse is kept up by 
10 foreign nations, as without it the 
Straits of Gibraltar could not be navi- 
gated. These 10 foreign nations, held 
the Convention of Morocco on the 18th 
February, 1865, whereby they undertook 
to keep up, and the Sultan of Morocco 
allowed them to keep up, this very 
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important lighthouse. From that day 
to this, the Powers have each paid us, 
under the Convention they were bound 
to pay, one-tenth part of the cost of the 
maintenance of the lighthouse. It was 
for the maintenance of the lighthouse 
that we undertook to be subscribers. But 
this vote that we are now asked for in a 
supplementary way, should have been 
in the original Estimates. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the lighthouse—it 
is for the erection of a bridge in 
Morocco, in the territories of the Sultan 
of Morocco, and I should have thought 
that the Jews or the Sultan ought to 
have erected that bridge themselves, 
and that the House of Commons should 
not be called upon to pay any part of 
the cost of erecting a bridge over a river 
in the territories of Morocco. If we erect 
this bridge, I see no reason why we 
should not erect every bridge in 
Morocco—no reason at all,and the hon. 
Member behind me has already asked 
whether the Powers have contributed a 
similar portion. The total cost is 
£2,470—because if we are paying £247, 


and 10. . Powers are paying a 10th 
part each, the total cost must be 
£2,470—that sum must _ represent 


the total expenditure. However, such 
& sum as that, for erecting a bridge 
over the Jew’s River, is entirely extra- 
vagant. It is a sum much higher than 
it ought to be. I think I know the 
river in question, and no doubt it is sub- 
ject to torrents, and consequently the 
bridge may be a somewhat more exten- 
sive bridge than in other parts of 
Morocco where there is no liability to 
torrents of this kind, but, still, the sum 
of £2,470 is a very large sum for erect- 
ing a bridge, and I say that neither Eng- 
land nor any one of the other Powers 
has any business to be called upon to 
pay one farthing towards its cost: 
especially as we have no control over it 
whatever, and that is a totally different 
thing to the lighthouse, over which we 
have some control. There is another 
point. By the Convention of 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1865, to which I have referred, it 
is recited that the Sultan of Morocco 
gives permission to the 10 nations to 
maintain this lighthouse, and it is also 
provided that he himself is not to pav 
any portion towards it, because he has 
na Navy. 
then, but if is no reason now, because 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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he has got a Navy. At any rate he has 
got an armed vessel, which has captured 
a British trader, and consequently the 
Sultan should pay his part, because he 
has now come into the position by 
which he undertook to pay his part to- 
wards the maintenance of this light- 
house. It is not 10 nations, but 11, 
that are called upon to maintain this 
lighthouse. He has a navy, and has, as 
I have already said, captured a British 
trader, and the time has arrived when 
the llth nation should be called 
upon to pay its share, and therefore the 
first question I would ask is: Is the 
cost of this bridge to be £2,470! 
Secondly, I would ask whether it is 
built in the territories of the Sultan of 
Morocco, over which the 10  contri- 
butory Powers have no control whatever ; 
and thirdly, whether he is prepared to 
call upon, or has already called upon, 
the Sultan of Morocco, who now has a 
navy, or the beginning of a navy, to 
bear his share towards the cost of the 
bridge? 


THz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The hon. Gentieman objects 
to this being in the Supplementary Esti- 
mate, but as the Board of Trade did not 
become aware of the claim till June, 
1897, the hon. Gentleman will see that 
it could not be included in the original 
Estimate. Then he says that it is quite 
true that, by the Convention, we had 
to pay for the lighthouse with other 
Powers. The bridge in question was for 
communication between Tangiers and 
the lighthouse, and application being 
made for our shares towards its construc- 
tion under the Convention, we had 
no option but to pay, as we 


are interested in keeping up 
the connection between Tangiers 


and the lighthouse. The hon. Gentle- 
man says: Why do not we call upon 
Morocco to pay her portion? Well, Sir, 
the reason we do not call upon Morocco 





That was a very good reason | 


| to pay her portion is, that by the Con- 
| vention of 1896, according to my recol- 
\lection, the several Powers, minus 
| Morocco, agreed to bear their share in 
any expenditure connected with that light- 
house. We have received an application 
from the chief Power interested. for our 
contribution towards the expenditure, 
and at the same time by the Convention 
we have no option whatever but to pay 
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for our portion of the expenditure. I 
may say that I think, having regard to 
the fact of the large amount of British 
shipping interested in this matter, if we 
can get off by paying a proportion of 
one-tenth, along with nine other Powers, 
we get off very cheaply indeed, having 
regard to our great interests in that part 
of the world. If Morocco were to be 
called upon to pay the proportion which 
she is not bound to pay, I think it 
would reduce our contribution by £25; 
and when the difficulty of getting money 
out of Morocco is considered, I think it 
is hardly worth our while to ent2r into 
a correspondence in order to reduce our 
contribution by £25. 


Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH: I beg to move the 
reduction of this Vote by £50. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, was 
unable to give us any information about 
this ship; he has also failed to give us 
any information about this bridge which 
it is proposed to build, and which should 
be built by the Jews or by the Sultan 
of Morocco, instead of by us. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not wish to call upon 
Morocco to subscribe towards the expen- 
diture of building this bridge. Well, he 
represents the British Government. I 
represent a constituency in Ireland, and 
if he says he is not going to call upon 
Morocco to pay towards the expense of 
the construction of this bridge, I say 
that I do not wish my constituents to be 
taxed for the construction of the bridge. 
I therefore beg to move the reduction of 
this vote by £50. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL: I do _ not, 
think that the information given by the 
right hon. Gentleman is at all adequate. 
I hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
has read the Estimate that we afte di~- 
sussing. It is item “E: Grant in 
aid of the construction of a bridge.” 
That is the point I am discussing, and 
not the lighthouse. What we want tc 
know is whether this bridge is used 
exclusively for the lighthouse. If that 
is so, then I can understand that the 
bridge, in these circumstances, is a 
proper charge. If that is so, what do 
we want a tender for to go out to the 
lighthouse if we have a bridge? With 
regard to this particular bridge, the right 
hon. Gentleman will, of course, tell us 
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whether it starts from the shore to the 
lighthouse. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oar 
TRADE: It does not start at all. It 
crosses over the river. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL: In the face of the 
Estimate, it does not appear as if it 
went out from the shore. It is, then, io 
cross a river. Now I want to know 
whether that river is entirely in the 
territory of Morocco, and whether this 
country has got an arrangement with the 
Government of Morocco. With regard to 
this bridge, erected with other people’s 
money, supposing they do not contri- 
bute to it, we want to know whether 
there is going to be an arrangement by 
which the bridge will not be interfer2d 
with by Morocco. You are here dealing 
with the expenditure of British money, 
and I venture to say that it is a most 
unusual proceeding that we should spend 
our money in making a bridge which, 
for aught I know, may be a bridge fur 
the convenience of the district, not 
merely for the lighthouse, but, it may be, 
a general bridge for the purposes of the 
inhabitants of Morocco, for which we 
have got no bargain and no guarantee 
whatever that, if we pay the cost of this 
bridge, we shall have the slightest 
claim to keep it. I suppose the bridge 
has been built already. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman can 
tell us when the bridge was finished, 
and whether it is a wooden, iron, or a 
stone bridge. After all, we want to 
know to whom the bridge belongs, and 
how long it has been built. Is this 
Estimate in respect of a bridge which 
might be a convenience to the inhabi- 
tants of the district, to cross the river? 
With regard to this Estimate, I should 
like to know how much the bridge will 
cost altogether, and who are contributing 
to its cost, as regards other Powers? 
And then, if the bridge is finished, T 
should like to know the date when it 
was finished. If the bridge is not 
finished, I should like to know whether 
this is the whole of the Estimate, or 
whether this is practically only half of 
what we have to pay. We do not. know 
whether the bridge is finished; we da 
not know whether you have got any 
absolute right to that bridge, and that 
it will not be interfered with by the 
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‘Sultan of Morocco. These are questions 
which we do expect to be answered when 
a matter of this kind comes before the 
House, and public money is being spent 


—not in this country—if it were, 
it would not matter, because we 
should benefit by it. But the money 


is being spent in a foreign country, and 
we have nothing laid before this Com- 
mittee to show that we shall have the 
smallest claim, after that bridge is built, 
to it, or that we have got any guaranice 
that we shall be allowed to use the bridge 
for the purpose for which it is intended. 
I say that the President of the Board of 
Trade should give us a little more ex- 
planation. We must excuse him, bz 
sause he did not expect these Estimates 
to come on to-night. That is probably 
a reason why he should not have taken 
them up. If he has the information, I 
hope he will give it to us on the particu- 
lar points which I have mentioned. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I think the 


hon. Member has been treating this 
matter more as a Scotch joke but 
it is not one. It is a bridge across 


a river in Morocco. I may now say that I 
have obtained a reference to the Treaty, 
and I find that applications were ex- 
changed with Tangiers in 1867. It is 
true that it was signed on the 3st 
May, 1865. But, Sir, what is the use of 
a Treaty with the Sultan of Morocco! 
What I wish to call attention to is this: 
First of all, the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has called into question the security 
of the lighthouse. Now the Sultan 
undertakes to furnish a sergeant and four 
soldiers to take care of the lighthouse. 
That is part of his solemn obligation 
to the ten nations of Europe, although 
the ten nations are allowed to administer 
it and pay for it. The river is 
some distance from the lighthouse. It 
is certainly a long way from Tangiers. 
I think I remember this river. I think 
I had once to swim across it, but it is 
certainly a considerable distance, and un- 
doubtedly it is the territory of the Sultan 
of Morocco, and what I wish to know is 
this: There are constant revolts, especi- 
ally on this part of the coast; what 
guarantee have we got for the safety 
of this bridge when it is built? How 
are we to know that those close to it 
may not come and capture it. The 


Mr. J. Caldwell. 
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sergeant and four men are at the light. 
house. They are not to be at the bridge, 
I submit that we ought to have a ser. 


geant and four more soldiers at the 
bridge. Then there is another point. 


How many more bridges are we going to be 
asked to build? It seems to me that the 
Sultan should take the task upon him- 
self. I am very sorry that Her Majesty's 
Government have had to propose this 
Vote. I acquit the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with regard to the Supplemental 
Vote, but he did not give me the date 
in this case. He has given me the date 
in this instance, and I think the fact 
of it being a Supplemental Estimate is 
perfectly justified. I think, however, 
that the British House of Commons 
ought not to be called upon to vote any 
money at all for this purpose. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I wish 
particularly to draw the attention of the 
Committee to another view of the ques- 


tion. The original Estimate for this 
bridge was £60; now it is £247. I ven- 
ture to say that if the Works 
Department of the London County 
Council had done anything of that 
kind, the Unionist Press of London 


would have been in full cry denouncing 
them for their extravagance and utter 
incapacity. We have had no explanation 
of the fact that this bridge, which was 
originally estimated to cost £60, is now 
going to cost £247. That is very extra- 
ordinary. Well, we are prepared to: 
make allowances for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not being able to give full par- 
ticulars, but something more is neces 
sary in the way of explanation. It has 
been my privilege and duty to discuss 
the Estimates at considerable length in 
former years, but I search the records of 
my experience in vain for a case similar 
to this, in which an original Esti- 
mate is quadrupled when it comes to 
this Committee. We must persist 
our demand for a _ Division upon 
this question, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman gives some explanation for 
the original Estimate, which was 
£60, now being more than four times 
that sum. 


Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I 
have heard several questions asked of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but I do not 
hear any asked as to who is to get’ the cor- 
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tract for this bridge, and whether it will 
be put out to some firm that will carry 
it out in a proper and satisfactory 
manner. It is necessary, when we are 
expending such a lot of money, that the 
construction of this bridge shall be 
placed in competent hands. It is a 
matter that I feel very strongly about, 
and I would like to have from the right 
hon. Gentleman a statement on this 
point. Can he tell me and the honour- 
able Members of this House who has 
got the contract? I have not heard 
whether this bridge is to accommodate 
more than the people of Morocco, or 
simply those who go to the lighthouse. 
It is a matter that troubles my mind 
whether tolls are to be charged. It is 
no reason why, after the money of this 
House has been spent in the construction 
of this bridge, that foreigners, even the 
Sultan himself, should be allowed to cross 
it without paying. I can assure the 
honourable Member who laughs _ that 
I have no more respect for the Sultan 
than any common member of the com- 
munity. He is no more to me than any 
ordinary member, and I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain this, 
which is most unsatisfactory. Of course, 
the honourable Member for Lynn Regis 
opposed this vote, and then he wanted to 
back out of it by having a shot at 
henourable Members on this side of the 
House. I do not blame him for initiatinz 
this discussion, for I think it will turn 
out very useful, taking it all round. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will come 
in future, when he requires a vote of 
this description, prepared with a satis- 
factory explanation. 

*Mr. WILLIAM WOODALL (Hanley): 
I desire to know if the right hon. Gentle- 
man is prepared to give us any informa- 
tion, or inform the Committee whether 
the International Convention for the 
maintenance of the lighthouse also in- 
volved the maintenance of the road all 
the way from Tangiers to Cape Spartel, 
or if that be not the case, how it comes 
about that the International Govern- 
ments, who want the lighthouse, are 
called upon to construct this bridge? We 
all know that in Morocco the roads are 
of the simplest kind, and wheeled vehicles 


practically unknown. The Committee 
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had a right to know more of the neces- 
sity for, and the character of, the bridge 
in question. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: If it is accepted that 
the official maintenance of the 
lighthouse is a matter of interest to 
the maritime Powers, the hon. Gentle- 
man will see that the communication 
with the lighthouse ought also to be in 
a satisfactory condition. it is with a 
view to secure that, that this permanent 
way is being constructed. It is for the 
convenience of the lighthouse, and not 
for the convenience of the Sultan. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL: Have you made 
any arrangement whereby the road is 
to be kept up; also, I would like to ask, 
is the bridge only for access, or is it for 
any other purpose? 

Mr. J. C. WILLIAMS (Notts, Mans- 


field): Are we to maintain as well as 
build it? 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN: The amount is 
comparatively insignificant, but surely 
the principle of the thing is what we 
want an explanation of. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES:: May I 
explain that £60 was a tenth part 
of the annual sum of maintaining the 
lighthouse? The £60 has nothing to do 
with the bridge; it is the tenth part of 
the £600. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for the information of the House, 
whether the other nine Powers contri- 
bute to the building of the bridge, 
because it is either a part of the light- 
house or it is not, and if it is part of 
the lighthouse, the other nine Powers 
are equally required to contribute. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: They all contribute. 


Mr. ServeAant HEMPHILL: It seems 
a very expensive bridge. As I under- 
stand, this is only the tenth part 
of the expense of the bridge. I would 
also ask for an answer to the question 
put by the hon. Member behind me 
whether the Government consider them- 
selves bound to maintain the entire road 
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from Tangiers to Cape Spartel, or is the | 


bridge necessary for the maintenance of 
the lighthouse ? 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman what sort of a 
bridge it is—whether it is to be a 
stone bridge, an iron bridge, or a wooden 
bridge; what is to be its length, and 
what is to be its breadth, and whether 
the plans and specifications of it have 
been laid before the House of Commons ? 


Mr. P. A. MHUGH: Her Majesty’s 
Minister is not able to give any 
definite answers to the. questions 


which have been addressed to him by 
Members from this side of the House. 
He does not know the 
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constructed. He does not know 
whether it is to be constructed or not. 
It was no doubt very kind of the hon. 
Member for East Lynn—for King’s Lynn 
—to come to the assistance of Her 
Majesty’s Minister. I say that Her 
Majesty's Minister should be prepared 
to answer all the questions which the 
Member for King’s Lynn has undertaken 
to answer to this House. We appeal to 
him for information. We appeal to the 
Minister of the Crown, but as the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn has undertaken 
to inform this House in regard to this 
bridge, I would ask him to get up in 
his place to answer the questions. 
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Question put— 








bridge nor the breadth of it. He does, The Committee divided: Ayes, 62; 
not know in what manner it is to be | Noes, 101. 
AYES. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-bL.) 
Austin, Sir Jno. (Yorkshire) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Billson, Alfred 
Burt, Thomas 
Caldwell, James 
Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilt’n | 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clancy, John Joseph 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crean, Eugene 

Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Davitt, Michael 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baldwin, Alfred 
Balfour,Rt.Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn.GrldW. (Leeds) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Ben. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H.(Bristl.) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bethell, Commander 

Bowles, T.Gibson (King’sLynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 


Mr. Serjeant Hemphill. 


Hayne,Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 
Holden, Angus 

Jones, William (Carnarvonsh.) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kilbride, Denis 


| Lloyd-George, David 
| MacAleese, Daniel 
| MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 


M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

M‘Leod, John 

Maddison, Frederick 
Mandeville, J. Francis 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morton.ArthurH. A. (Deptf’rd) 
Murnaghan, George 

O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
Owen, Thomas 

Pickersgill, Edward Hare 


NOES. 


Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Chamberlain,J. Austen(Worc’r) 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hn. Thos. H. A.. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Colomb, Sir Jno. Chas. Ready 


| Cox, Robert 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
| Cubitt, Hon. Henry 


Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 


| Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Dalkeith, Earl] of 


Dane, Richard M. 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 


Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Robson, Wiliiam Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shaw, Chas. Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 


: Tully, Jasper 


Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams Jno. Carvell (Notts) 
Woodall, William 

Yoxall, James Henry 


| TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Patrick Aloysius 
| M‘Hugh and Mr. Flynn. 


Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fergusson,Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mne’r) 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Flower, Ernest 
Forwood,Rt.Hn.Sir Arthur B. 
Foster, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Uo.) 
Gedge, Sydney 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon John Edward 

| Gorst,Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Gourley, Sir. Ed. Temperley 
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Greene,Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury,Kt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord Arth’r(Down) 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampst’d) 
Howell, William ‘Tudor 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
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Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 


| M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 


M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.} 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 


Milbank, Powlett Chas. John | 


Milward, Colonel Victor 


| Monckton, Edward Philip 


Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J.Scott(Hants. ) 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morton, Arthur H.A.(Deptfrd) 
Muntz, Philip A. 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A.Grh’m(Bute) 
Penn, John 

Plunkett, Rt. Hn. HoraceCurz n 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
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Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Ridley, Rt. Hn.Sir MatthewW. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Saunderson, Col. Edward Jas. 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Williams,Josh. Powell- (Birm.) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh. N.) 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 





Lucas-Shadwell, William 


Original Question put and agreed <o. 
Class III. 
(2). £5,000 for the Irish Land Com- 
mission (Supplementary). 
Resolutions to be reported. 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I think 
we are on this vote entitled to fuller ex- 


Purvis, Robert 


planations than one given with the Esti- | 


mate. 


With regard to this and singular | 


votes, we are unfortunately in this posi- | 


tion: the Report of the Commission has 
not yet presented, and, conse- 
quently, we cannot refer to it at any 
considerable length. I think, however, 
we cannot too strongly condemn the 
appointments of these temporary Assis- 
tant Commissioners. 
sure that they do their duty properly 
and impartially, they should have 
security of tenure in their offices ; other- 


been 


TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


pendent, and it is impossible for one 
appointed for such short periods to do 
his duty satisfactorily. There is a 
question I should like to ask about the 
Report of the Commission recently 
issued. It was in the newspaper offices 
at Dublin a fortnight ago; it reached 
the newspapers in this country the next 
morning. Yet we Members of this House 
have not received it. In that I submit 
that we have been treated with dis- 
courtesy. But to revert to the appoint- 
ment of temporary Commissioners, I sub- 
mit that the system is vicious and wrong. 
The Government might have learned 
something from experience. Complaint 


| has frequently been made of these ap- 


I hold that to en- ! 


pointments, and one gentleman who 
possesses a stronger power of characteri- 


| sation, if not vituperation, than many of 


| us 


wise they cannot be expected to be im- | 


partial as between landlord and tenart. 
I observe that one additional temporary 
Commissioner is appointed for the six 
months ending the 3lst March next. It 


is not the sum to be paid to him that I | 
object to; it is the principle that is | 


wrong, and, as I hold, utterly indefensible. 
It is a matter of public notoriety that 
hundreds of thousands of tenants are 
now appealing to get their rents fixed 
for a second statutory term ; surely, 
then, the appointment of the Assistant 
Commissioners should be permanent and 
not temporary. We have frequently pro- 
tested against this system from these 
Benches. We say it is intolerable and 
indefensible that a man entrusted with 
such high and important duties should 
only hold a temporary appointment. He 
onght to feel that he is perfectly inde- 








at any rate, a stronger power of in- 
vective—has called these officials 
“Jabourers paid by the day or week.” 
I say that men who are supposed to 
possess a competent knowledge of land, 
and to be able to deal with complicated 
and intricate questions, such as are in- 
volved in the numerous Irish Land Acts, 
should be in a proper and permanent 
position, otherwise it would be better to 
sweep away Irish land legislation alto- 


gether. The Commissioners had to dis- 
charge duties, on the proper perfor- 
mance of which largely depend the 
peace, contentment, and _ prosperity 


of Ireland. They must do their work 
without fear, favour, or affection. There- 
fore it is most unwise on the part of the 
Government to only appoint them for 
such short periods. 
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Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER (Belfast, 


W.): I take this as I take every 
opportunity of protesting against 
the appointment of temporary 


Commissioners. I think it is a 
growing scandal, and I canot understand 
on what grounds these appointments are 
made. These gentlemen have practically 
the duty of settling the incomes of a 
large number of persons in Ireland for 
good or for evil, and they are settling 
them on principles absolutely unknown 
to jurisprudence. I feel strongly that 
the alternative suggested by the hon. 
Member opposite is the only satisfactory 
one. Let the Government look the facts 
in the face, and employ gentlemen on 
terms which will exable them to act as 
independent judges, otherwise you place 
them in an invidious position. They 
know that as soon as their short tern: 
of office has expired they will have to 
go back into private life after having 
occupied positions as arbitrators and 
judges in which they have been subject 
to the most acute criticism. Men, who- 
ever they may be, who are called upon to 
judge between man and man are exposed 
to great temptation. This is recognised 
in our judicial system, in which it is 
ordained that judges should hold office 
during the pleasure of the Crown. In 
face of that, how can the Government 
defend these temporary appointments? 
I join in the protest made by the hon. 


Member opposite. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) : I wish 
to point out that this Supplementary 
Estimate is required for an additional 
temporary Assistant Legal Commissioner, 
from September 23rd, 1897, to March 
31st, 1898, who is to get £626 ; for eight 
temporary Assistant Non-legal Commis- 
sioners, from different dates from April 
Ist, 1897, to March 31st, 1898, who are 
to have £2,403; and for one additional 
temporary Registrar to a Sub-Commis- 
sion, from September 13th, 1897, to 
March 31st, 1898. Now, Sir, I would 
point out this fact: that the round sum 
required is £5,000—plus nothing, minus 


fb 


nothing—simply £5,000; and I would 
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Supply. 
ask hon. Gentlemen on either side of the 
House. how they are to obtain this sum. 
In connection with the salaries, there is 
a large additional sum which has been 
acquired without the attention of Parlia- 
ment. This is a serious matter, and it 
is necessary to correct it. This having 
been done without anybody’s knowledge, 
an Estimate is brought in, and this House 
is asked to consent to it. Our friends 
on the opposite side of the House, who 
profess to be dissatisfied with the Irish 
Land Commission, do not know that 
we have an extra Irish Land Commis- 
sioner earning £626. Putting it plainly, 
no one is satisfied with these appoint- 
ments, but yet the money has to be paid 
because the big man cannot get on 
without the temporary assistant. Then 
we have a Non-legal Commissioner “ from 
various dates.” To put such an item 
down appears to be ridiculous. Cannot 
they give the dates? Is one man to get 
a larger fee than another? Well, it is 
a small thing that the British taxpayer 
is willing and able to pay. It is only 
£2,043; but that cannot be the whole 
amount, because you cannot have your 
without you 
your Assistant Non-legal Commissioners, 
without you have an additional tem- 
porary Commissioner, and also an addi- 
tional temporary Registrar to a Sub- 
Commission, from the 13th September to 
the 3lst March. Sir, I maintain that if 
these sums of money are to be obtained, 
and if there is to be a precedent, I sub- 
mit that in the first place we ought to 
have a pledge from the Government of 
the day, who are perfectly competent 
to reduce the conditions upon which 
should be demanded. 
Accordingly, I think, instead of passing 
this Vote over in the ordinary way in 
which a great number of these items 
are, at the expense of the taxpayer, that 
we should require a solemn assurance 
from Her Majesty’s Government that 
what has been done has been done for the 
best, not merely for the taxpayer, but 
also for the ignorant tenants who require 
the assistance of these Commissioners. 
I simply say this: That in my district 
of Mid-Cork there is a great amount of 


Commissioner also have 


certain moneys 
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difficulty in getting the tenants to go to 
the Courts at all. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, we are called upon to pass these 
exaggerated items, and I maintain that 
hon. Members opposite to me, if they 
were in my place, would agree in saying 
that you should try and do your best 
for those tenants who are willing to buy 
their own land (because it 7s their own 
land). Moreover, I think it is my duty 
to point out to hon. Members on both 
side the inordinate amount of money that 
is being spent in doing nothing. 


Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I wish 
to join my hon. Friend in expressing dis- 
approval of the temporary character of 
these appointments. It will give dissatis- 
faction to both landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. Unless you make the office of 
Land Commissioner a permanent one, 
the Treasury should not contribute to it, 
because there is absolutely no check 
whatever on the office, and I do hope 
the Government will direct their atten- 
tion to this, because it is a matter that 
causes great dissatisfaction. 


Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I 
wish to join my voice with those hon. 
Gentlemen who have raised theirs against 
this Vote largely on the ground that 
these Land Commissioners act in the 
capacity of Judges, and I cannot: con- 
ceive that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland should 
desire, as he does, that their decisions 
should not be open to adverse criticism. 
I cannot see that he himself would be 
desirous of making these temporary 
appointments. We all know that if tem- 
porary lay Commissioners are  ap- 
pointed by the Conservative Government, 
by the Landlord Government, that the 
popular feeling in Ireland with regard 
to them will be that, owing to the fact 
that they are so appointed, they will, 
in order to secure their reappointment 
on the expiration of their term of office, 
be bound to give decisions in favour of 
their patrons, the landlords.. I do not 
think this tends to increase the respect 
of the populace when British law is 
administered in Ireland; and also, in 
my opinion, there is some objection open 
‘to temporary Commissioners who may be 
appointed by the Liberal Government, 
because they would be open to the same 
objection, except that it would come 
from the other side. The objection to 
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these temporary Commissioners being 
appointed is that they would decide, ac- 
cording to their political views, either in 
favour of the landlord or the tenant, and 
would do strict justice to neither, for 
they are only human, and _ intensely 
human, and because they would be 
anxious for reappointment at the expira- 
tion of their term of office. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary must 
see himself that it is absolutely essential 
that confidence should be established in 
the decisions of the Land Commissioners, 
and that it is impossible to have any 
confidence whatever in their decisions 80 
long as you have this system of tem- 
porary lay Commissioners. For that 
reason, I am very pleased to be able to 
support the hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side who have objected to this system 
of temporary Commissioners. I must 
say the system of sending down new lay 
Commissioners, that has been alluded to 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
North Fermanagh, is, I think, a new 
practice, and is a practice that certainly 
did not prevail in the early days of the 
Land Commission. At that time, I 
think, without a single exception, 
the lay Commissioners had to view 
a farm to see whether the evidence 
that was given was true or _ not. 
Now, it appears to me that the practice 
—instituted, I suppose with the object of 
saving money—that one lay Commis- 
sioner is entrusted with this extremely 
delicate work, is hardly just—a gentleman 
who, we must all acknowledge, knows 
nothing about the Land Commissioners 
in Ireland. Largely divergent views are 
expressed by the witnesses of the land- 
lords and the tenants, and this gentleman 
has to decide upon the point. It would 
surprise this House to hear that on a 
small farm, of limited area, you will hear 
one witness get up and swear that the 
improvements on that land are fully 
worth £200; and then you will hear a 
competent witness on behalf of the land- 
lord say that he has visited the land, and 
that all the improvements have been 
pointed out to him that have been made, 
and he will swear that the whole lot is 
not worth £10. Now, that is a pretty 
strong conflict of testimony. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS aAnp 
MEANS: Order, order! The question 
the hon. Member is now addressing him- 
self to does not arise here. That arises 
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on the general question of the Land 
Commissioners. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): With great respect and with 
great submission the question does 
arise here. Here are eight tem- 
porary Assistant Commissioners, and 


those are the gentlemen to whom my 
hon. Friend is referring. And with great 
respect, in the case of a purchase 
especially being detrimental, the func- 
tions of these gentlemen are called into 
question, and there is a distinct allega- 
tion of misconduct. This is a Supple- 
mental Vote, but it is a full Vote in re- 
spect to these men, and in respect to 
their conduct during the time with which 
the Vote is concerned. 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: If the hon. Member challenges 
any action taken by any one of these 
eight Commissioners, of course, he is in 
order ; but if he is challenging any ques- 
tion of general system, it is not a matter 
which the Assistant Commissioner is re- 
sponsible for. That is a matter that the 
Land Commissioner is responsible for, 
and it is a matter which must arise upon 
the Vote for the Land Commissioners. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: What I was direct- 
ing the attention of the House to was 


this: that it is an extremely bad 
thing that the onus_ should fall 
on one gentleman, a temporary 


Assistant Lay Commissioner, of decid- 
ing where there is such a_ diver- 
gence of opinion. Where there is such a 
conflict of testimony given on a Land 
Commission that the onus should be 
thrown on one person, even if he be a 
Land Commissioner, itis bad enough, but 
it is ten times worse when it is thrown 
upon a man who is only a temporary 
Commissioner. I think it is a scandal in 
any case, but the scandal is ten times 
as great when it is thrown upon a gentle- 
man of this kind, seeing that he must 
decide more or less in favour of the land- 
lord. I have no desire to make any 
attack on any gentleman who is a Mem- 
ber of the Land Commission, and I have 
no desire to make, in any case, a personal 
attack on anybody. I believe the 
Government have a difficult task before 
them, and I think the only possible way 
of giving confidence to the country, to 
the landlords, and to the tenants, of the 
justice and impartiality of the decisions 
of these gentlemen is. not to make tem. 
The Chairman of Ways and Means. 
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porary, but to make permanent appoint- 
ments. When I say permanent appoint- 
ments, I mean that they should be made 
for three or five years, and that these 
gentlemen should not be mere emergency 
men, brought infor twelve months merely 
and appointed at so much a day—three 
guineas a day, and appointed from day 
to day. I say that to have persons under 
such conditions of appointment, acting 
in the capacity of Judges, is disgraceful 
and contrary and foreign to all principles 
of English law. I know the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland is not responsible for this. 
It is the Treasury that is responsible. 
It is because the Treasury think that by 
adopting this practice they can manage 
to save a few thousands of pounds in the 
twelve months. That is the reason for 
this state of things. But I say that the 
Treasury should adopt a more liberal 
attitude, and should spend a little more 
money in making permanent appoint- 
ments. That where they save a few 
thousands of pounds a year they save 
it at the loss of the respect of the 
country. Nobody in Ireland is. satis- 
fied with the result, either landlord or 
tenant. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I do not in- 
tend to take any part in this discussion, 
and I feel myself in some little difficulty. 
I just want to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to the second clause. I 
do not wish to say anything upon the 
general question. An additional tem- 
porary Commissioner was appointed 
on the 21st of September. Now, I think 
that date is important. On that date a 
temporary legal Assistant Commis- 
sioner is appointed, at a time when, as 
everybody knows, a new tribunal was to 
be initiated, and that new circumstances. 
were going to take place over which 
this temporary legal Commissioner will 
have supreme control; and having re- 
gard to the fact that in the month of 
September, on the very day—the 23rd 
September—when the Committee was 
actually sitting in Dublin, and when the 
whole of the Land Commission was on 
its trial, this took place; I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
give me any explanation as to why a new 
man without any experience—I do not 
know the man, and I should be sorry to 
make any personal attack upon anybody 
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—should be placed in that position he 
was to assist in the work of those tribu- 
nals Why should he establish a new tri- 
bunal? I would ask him himself to consi- 
der what would be the effect on any man, 
even if he were in the position of an 
immovable judge, knowing that another 
tribunal was discussing the matter and 
criticising his action ; the effect would be 
very bad. But what would be the effect 
upon a man who was only in a tem- 
porary position there to-day and dis- 
missed to-morrow when he found a tri- 
bunal which was investigating into the 
facts and the personnel of these positions ? 
Let me ask for this explanation: Why 
did he in such a case appoint a gen- 
tleman wholly and entirely unacquainted 
with judicial matters to decide on such 
a very serious matter as dispute 
between landlord and tenant? I asked 
whether, under the circumstances, the 
Land Commissioners should sit at 
all while the Commission was sitting, 
because they were really on their trial ; 
but I should say in this case the right 
hon. Gentleman has out-Heroded every- 
thing in making a temporary judge at 
this time. The fact of his being a tem- 
porary judge makes it worse. I think 
I am entitled to get an explicit answer 
irom the right hon. Gentleman upon 
that point, and I am also entitled to 
bitterly complain that, having regard to 
the report on the points, that the pri- 
vate Commission has been criticised in 
the papers when we have not the report 
before us? How is it that that report 
has got into the hands of the Press and 
the House of Commons has not got it 
before them? I will also ask the right 
kon. Gentleman this question, though it 
almost seems cruelty, but it is a very 
serious matter: How it was that a tem- 
porary legal Commissioner was estab- 
lished under the circumstances which 1 
have detailed? 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I object 
to this principle of temporary Assistant 
Commissioners. I think it is a vicious 
one. I think these temporary appoiut- 
ments stand in the way of what we re- 
gard as the settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion, namely, makine che tillers the 
owners of the wil. I find here 
you are voting for eight tem- 
porary Assistant Commissioners a sum of 
£2,400. So that being the salary of 
eight temporary Assistant Commis- 
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sioners for 12 months, you have £300 
a year for each Commissioner, or 


Supply. 


£6 a week for each man you let loose: 


upon the rents of the tenants. Now, I 
think it is a very vicious principle to 
adopt for you to pick up such men as you 
can find, who, finding their other occu- 
pations unremunerative, will take up 
such a position at such a figure as this. 
You do not even give them a_ per- 
manency, but leave them, as mere lodgers 
in the department. It is a vicious prin- 
ciple, and one that exposes them to too 
much temptation. On the tenants’ side, 
it is contended that they do not reduce 
rents in order to hold on to their posi- 
tions, while the friends of the hon. and 
gallant Member urge, when these gentle- 
men find rents arranged out of court, 
that, in order to create work for them- 
selves, they give greater  reduc- 
tions in certain cases in order to 
tempt the tenants to come into court, 
and those cases are brought to a Court of 
Appeal, and the Court of Appeal knock 
off the reductions, and the tenants find 
themselves at a loss in the end. Now, 
I say the appointment of these temporary 
Assistant Commissioners is wrong and 
dangerous. 


Mr. J. H. CAMPBELL. (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I should like to join 
with hon. Members on the other side of 
the House in the protest against these 
temporary Commissioners. I had the 
misfortune to be present during the 
greater portion of the inquiry by Lord 


Fry’s Commission into the working of 


the Land Acts. While I do not intend 
and do not desire to go in any way into 
that matter, or to in any way anticipate 
the Debate which I think must neces- 
sarily arise hereafter upon the subject of 
that Commission, I think I am _ not 
travelling outside the scope of this dis- 
cussion when I say that the witnesses 
before that Commission, those on the side 
of the landlords as well as those on the 
side of the tenants, were agreed in con- 
demning the system by which the men 
entrusted with the judicial function of 
determining rents held office on such a 
precarious tenure. Hon. Members have 
little idea, I think, of the enormous 
amounts represented by the disputes with 
which these gentlemen have to deal. 
Their decisions, which are often upon 
large pecuniary amounts, is final; and, 
while a litigant suing for the smallest 
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coin of the realm in a civil action can 
have his rights determined by the highest 
tribunal in the land—namely, the House 
of Lords, there is no appeal from the 
decisions of these temporary legal and 
lay Sub-Commissioners which involve 
hundreds and thousands of pounds a 
year. Now, I make no attack at all upon 
the personnel of these temporary Com- 
missioners. I believe, having regard to 
their emoluments and the duration of 
their office, they are as good men as can 
be got for the money. But there is 20 
man of any standing, either in my pro- 
fession, or in the profession of valuer 
or land surveyor, that would take one of 
these temporary appointments. The re- 
sult is that these gentlemen who are 
engaged for these brief periods are neces- 
sarily taken from the ranks of either 
the tenants’ or the landlords’ valuers, 
and, having spent a few months in the 
service of the Government, they must re- 
turn to their former positions as tenants’ 
or landlords’ valuers, and the result is 
that they are extreme advocates on the 
one side or on the other, and neither 
tenant or landlord has any confidence in 
the decisions of a Court so constituted. 
I am aware, of course, that in this matter 
the Government and the Treasury are in 
a certain state of embarrassment, for this 
reason. The applications naturally came 
in at first in large numbers ; immediately 
after the passing of the Act of 1881, they 
came in in hundreds. Now, the period 
is up and it becomes necessary to fix 
rents for a new period of 15 years, and 
there are again a great many cases before 
the Commissioners. But all that is 
simply a matter of money, and there 
are various departments in the Land 
Commission for which Sub-Commissioners 
could be drawn in times of pressure, and 
if there were no work in the way of 
fixing fair rents for them to do, they 
could be engaged in other departments. 
Therefore, in the interest of economy 
and certainly in the interests of justice 
it is desirable that these men should have 
a permanent tenure of office. Then, 
apart from their uncertain tenure of office, 
the rate at which they are paid is by 
no means sufficient to obtain the services 
of the best men. There is another 
matter which I think strongly shows the 
impropriety of this precarious tenure. 
These Assistant Commissioners have no 
means whatever of learning their work 
except by experience. It is an undoubted 
Mr. J. H. Campbell. 
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fact, strange though it appear, and ] 
think it will appear strange to hon. Mem- 
bers from England, who are accustomed 
to Courts of Justice in this country, and 
especially accustomed to Courts of Ap- 
peal, that, although the Land Commis. 
sion was originated in the year 1891, and 
we are now in 1898, up to the present 
time, neither in public nor in private, in 
Court or out of Court, has the Land Com- 
mission given their Assistant Commis- 
sioners an idea as to what is meant by 
“Fair rent.” They delegate their 
authority to these men, but 
THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Gentleman is not 
entitled to go on with a criticism of the 
policy of the Land Commission. As long 
as he confines himself to the Temporary 
Commissioners, he will be in order. 


Mr. J. H. CAMPBELL: My object 
was not to criticise the action of the 
Land Commission, but simply to show 
that, in order to get Assistant Commis- 
sioners competent and qualified for the 
work, we should have men who have 
knowledge and experience, and that the 
brief periods during which they hold the 
office gives them no opportunity of ac- 
quiring that experience. For these rea- 
sons, and apologising to the House for 
having taken up so much time, but, 
nevertheless, feeling that, in the interests 
both of the landlords and of the tenants, 
this is a matter which is essential to the 
proper administration of justice, I am 
glad to be able to join my Friends the 
hon. Members for Irish constituencies sit- 
ting on the opposite Benches in a protest 
against what we believe to be a vicious 
and pernicious svstem. 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
should like to make one correction of the 
speech of the hon. Member for the St. 
Stephen’s Green Division. He rather 
conveyed to the House that these tem- 
porary Commissioners (I do not think he 
alluded to the permanent Commissioners 
at all) were taken from both sides, and 
that, therefore, one or other of them 
occasionally gave effect to the tenants’ 
as well as to the landlords’ views. My 
recollection is, that there is not one single 
man, with one exception, who has been 
taken from the tenants’ side, or has been 
known, on any occasion, to adopt the 
tenants’ views. If the hon. Member had 
been longer in this House and better 
acquainted with the matters that have 
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come out in the course of our Debates 
and proceedings on this subject, he would 


have known that all these Com- 
missioners, even those appointed 


under a Liberal Government, were drawn 
from the landlord side. .Then. the hon. 
Member also referred to the practice of 
appeals, and I understood him to dis- 
approve of the law which provides for 
appeals to the House of Lords. 

Mr. J. H. CAMPBELL: The hon. 
Member is not quite correct. What I 
said was this: that having regard to 
the state of the law which confines the 
tinal decision of these questions to the 
Land Commission the importance be- 
comes all the more manifest of seeing 
that the Commissioners held office per- 
manently. 

Mr. CLANCY: The 
alluded to the difficulty of taking cases 
to the House of Lords, and I thoughi 
his suggestion was that even in small 
cases, involving only £10 or £15, there 
should be facilities for carrying them to 
the highest tribunal in the land. What 
I was going to say was, that when there 
was an appeal to a Court consisting 
of Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Commis- 
sioner Lynch, there was ample protection 
at all events for the landlords. What I 
contend is that the Government should 
act fairly in regard to these appoint- 
ments, and should not follow the prac- 
tice hitherto adopted of making their 
selections from one side only. It is non 
sense to say that in all Ireland they can- 
not get 10 or 15 men, even on the 
tenants’ side, who would be fair-minded 
men, and I consider that it is most un- 
fair that the tenants should not be re- 
presented. 


hon. Member 


Cotonsn SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): On a former occasion I ven- 
tured to point out that from the point 
of view of the land-owning class in Ire- 
land, no system could be more vicious 
in our estimation than that of these 
temporary Commissioners. I do not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite has placed the question exactly 
in the proper light. The question is 
not whether a Commissioner is the land- 
lord’s or tenant’s man, but whether he 
is a man likely to arrive at a just de- 
cision on one side or the other. As to 
there being a difficulty in getting men 
in Ireland fit to fill these posts, I never 
met a man in Ireland who did not feel 
himself perfectly fitted to be a Land Com- 
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missioner, and particularly with three 
guineas a day attaching to the position, 
the temptation is overwhelming. Sir, it 
is very hard for the House of Commons, 
mainly composed of Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, and Welshmen, to conceive the posi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland. I should liks 
any English, Welsh, or Scotch landlord 
to be in this position: that at any 
moment, without warning, some outsider, 
who probably knew no more about land 
than he knows about building an iron- 
clad, should get three guineas a day to 
come down on my estate, or that of any 
other unfortunate Irish landlord—for 
they are very unfortunate—— 

Mr. CLANCY: How about the unfor. 
tunate tenants? 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: I say it is 
a monstrous thing that a man should get 
three guineas a day to start away to 
Cork or Ulster, and there state what the 
value of the land is, and that that value 
should be settled by his dictum for 15 
years. I think I have heard my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland condemn the provisions of the 
Act of 1881, but that Act is the law 
the land, and we must do the best we 
can with it. But what I blame the 
Government for is this, not for not up- 
setting the Act of 1881, for that could 
not be done, but for carrying out the 
proposals of the Act of 1881 in the worst 
way that could be conceived; that is, 
by giving these men authority to lav 
down for 15 years what is to be the 
value of the land, which may, in many 
cases, mean ruin on one side or the other, 
and after they have done that to retire 
into private life with what they have 
made out of the job. Another thing 1 
have pointed out before, and that is 
this: that it is a tremendous temptation 
to an Irishman, at all events—I do not 
know what it would be to an Englishman 
or a Scotchman, or a Welshman—to feel 
that the more he reduces rents the fuller 
will be his court, and the longer will his 
three guineas a day last— 

Mr. CLANCY: And expenses? 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON: Three 
guineas a dav and expenses. Sir, 
I say that I cannot conceive any 
rational man in this free coun- 


try considering that it is fair to the two 
classes, the landlords on the one side and 
the tenants on the other, that men 
should be paid three guineas a day tu 
fix rents all over Ireland when they have 
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no qualifications. whatever, and by the 
precarious tenure of their office cannot 
acquire the experience. For once I cor- 
dially sympathise, for a wonder, with 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The only 
reason it is done—I am sure my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary entirely 
agrees with me—is that if you can vet 
anything cheap it is good enough for 
Ireland—cheap and nasty. I did hope 
that my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, I believe is a 
right-minded man in the main, would see 
his way to loosen his purse strings to the 
extent of doing away with what is a 
reproach, and what, in my opinion, brings 
contempt on the administration of the 
Land Acts in Ireland. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
LAND: The hon. 
Cork has called attention to the 
delay in presenting the report of 
the Fry Commission. I can assure 
the House that there has_ been 
absolutely no delay in preventing the re- 
port. As to its getting into the papers 
before it was issued to Members, that is 
a matter for which the Government is in 
no way responsible. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman goes on to say that the Govern- 
ment should have taken warning from 
the evidence given in the Land Court, 
and avoided making those appointments. 
Now, one of these appointments was 
made so lately as on the 23rd September 
of last year; the appointments have 
been going on between the Ist February 
last year and the 31st March this year, 
and one temporary Commissioner was 
appointed on the 13th September, 1897. 
It is obvious that these appointments, at 
all events, were made before the Fry 
Commission began its sittings at all. I 
am quite aware that the hon. Member for 
South Donegal thinks that we ought to 
have interrupted the whole work of the 
Land Commission, while the Fry Com- 
mission was sitting; but I may remind 
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him that that was not the view taken 
when rizht hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were responsible for the Government of 
Ireland, and to say that because a Royal 
Commission has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the proceedings of the Land 
Commission, all the proceedings of the 
Land Commission should be interrupted 
until the Commission of Inquiry has 
reported, is a suggestion that does not 
belong to the region of practical politics. 


Colonel. Saunderson. 


§ COMMONS} 
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Now, a good many complaints have been 
made in the course of this Debate that 
these gentlemen have been appointed by 
the week, or even by the day. As re- 
gards the Senior Commissioners, that is 
not so. They do not receive their ap- 
pointments by the day There are, nc 
doubt, temporary Commissioners ap- 
pointed, and they are appointed till the 
3lst March of each year. I did not ex- 
pect this Debate to come on to-night, and 
I have not got the exact figures with me, 
but, if I recollect rightly, there are 370 
or 380 Sub-Commissioners engaged in 
fixing rents, about one half of whom are 
permanent Commissioners. Some three 
or four only are paid by the day, and the 
remainder hold their offices for periods 
varying from a few months to a year, or 
more. It will be seen that their office 
ceases at the end of the financial year, 
and there is obviously some practical 
convenience in that. At any rate, we 
have simply followed the practice which 
we found in existence when we came into 
office, and there are obvious reasons of 
convenience for it. I observe that there 
are certain divergences between the argu- 
ments used by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. While the hon. Member for North 
Galway argued that the temporary Com- 
missioners would necessarily decide in 
favour of the landlords, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh argued 
that they endeavour to reduce rents too 
much, in order to fill their courts and 
keep their appointments. My hon. 
Friend, if he will allow me to call him so, 
who has just been returned for the St. 
Stephen’s Green Division, considers that 


this is entirely a matter of money, 
while my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for North Armagh thinks 
there is no TIrishman who would 
not be prepared to regard himself 
as competent to accept one of these 
posts at a salary of £3 3s. a day. I 


think those differences in the arguments 


of hon. Members are significant. If I 
may tell the House my own candid 


opinion upon this matter, I think there 
are many theoretical, and there may be 
some practical, arguments in favour of 
permanent appointments. On the other 


hand, I do _ not consider, per- 
sonally, that experience shows 
that those who are appointed for 


a comparatively limited period, either 
necessarily give, or are likely to give. 
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untrustworthy decisions. On the con- 
trary, these men are on their trial ; they 
know that the question whether they are, 
or are not, to be reappointed, depends on 
whether they do their duty in a satis- 
factory or an unsatisfactory manner. 
Hon. Members on both sides seem to 
think that the chance of their being re- 
appointed depends entirely upon whether 
their decisions are pleasing or displeasing 


to the Executive of the day. I 
say that their reappointment de- 
pends on the manner in which they 


have discharged their duty, and that 
must not be forgotten in the considera- 
tion of this question. Of course, there 
are arguments in favour of having these 
appointments made permanent ; but, on 
the other hand, there are administrative 
difficulties in the way of having them all 
permanent. Supposing all these 370 
gentlemen were permanent, it means a 
salary of £800 a year each; and, per- 
haps, in four years, one half of them 
would have no work to do at all. I think 
when it is stated in that way the House 
will see that there are two sides to the 
question ; it is not merely a question of 
the parsimony of the Treasury, as one 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think. And, 
while I will not say what course the 
Government will ultimately adopt in re- 
gard to this matter, because we must 
wait for the Report of the Fry Commis- 
sion, which will have to be considered 
carefully, at the same time it does not 
appear to me that the arguments are all 
on one side. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): The 
right hon. Gentleman has told us that 
the question of the reappointment of 
these Sub-Commissioners depends upon 
whether or no they have done their duty 
satisfactorily. I would like to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman who are the 
judges as to whether these gentlemen 
have satisfactorily discharged their 
duties. Hon. Members on both sides of 
the House are unanimous that the ap- 
pointment of temporary Commissioners 
is not a good method of fixing fair rents 
in Ireland. These temporary Commis- 
sioners are what we are accus 
tomed to call in Ireland emergency 
men. They are made use of 
for the time being, and I for one 
have no confidence in a man who takes 
a temporary position. They must be 
very hard up indeed to take such a posi- 
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tion, and it must be expected that they 
will play into the hands of the men by 
whom they expect to get reappointed. It 
is the general opinion in Ireland that the 
judgments of these men are in favour of 
the landlords and against the tenants. 
The system is due to the niggardliness 
and parsimoniousness of the Government. 
I for one should be quite ready to vote 
even a larger sum than the amount put 
down in this Vote, to enable fair rents 
to be fixed by men competent to the 
task. I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what test is applied to these 
gentlemen before they are appointed 
temporary Commissioners, and who is 
the judge of their fitness? The fixing of 
fair rents at present depends entirely on 
the whim or notion of these Sub-Com- 
missioners, and they seem to be ap- 
pointed without any regard to their fit- 
ness for the particular cases to be investi- 
gated. For instance, a man may be sent 
from Limerick, where butter is the prin- 
cipal thing that the farmers live by, to 
fix fair rents in Ulster, where flax is 
largely grown. In fact, the whole thing 
seems to be done in the most haphazard 
fashion. As the right hon. Gentleman 


Supply. 


has promised to consider the subject, 
and particularly as he has gone 
through a very heavy ordeal this 


evening, I should not care to put 
him to the trouble of a Division, but 1 
think we are entitled to a reply on these 
points. 

Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): I wish 
to join in the protest against these 
temporary Commissioners, and for this 
reason—the mere fact of their being 
temporary appointments makes them 
subject to the influence of the party 
likely to have the power to reappoint 
them. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chief Secretary, noticed the very peculiar 
unanimity of feeling amongst Irish Mem- 
bers upon this question. I am very glad 
to see that unanimity of feeling, and 1 
hope and trust that it will continue. He 
also stated that the question of the re- 
appointment of the temporary Commis- 
sioners rested entirely on the way they 
did their duty. Evidently, from what 
we have heard to-night, the temporary 
Commissioners do not satisfy either the 
tenants or the landlords themselves, and 
if either of the two parties are not satis- 
fied, I should like to know very much 
who is to decide whether they have done 
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their duty satisfactorily or not. The] has been universally pursued since the 


Chief Secretary, no doubt, does his duty 
as best he can, but I believe that the 
great majority of the men who receive 


appointments are men of whom he knows 


very little; he has to take his informa- 
tion about them at secondhand. I agree 
with what my hon. Friend, the Member 
for South Monaghan, has said—that a 
man who always lives in the South of 
Ireland is totally unfit to fix rents in the 
North of Ireland. A man who is well 
acquainted with agricultural values in the 
North of Ireland may know nothing at 
all about the South of Ireland, because 
in the extreme North and the extreme 
South of Ireland things are managed on 
entirely different principles. In the 
South of Ireland we have principally 
butter ; in the North of Ireland we have 
practically none. Therefore, I feel that 
these men should be placed in a position 
of permanency, in order that the in- 
terests of the landlords on the one side, 
and of tenants on the other, should not 
interfere with the administration of 
justice. I have seen cases where these 
men have made only ten per cent. re- 
ductions, when everybody knows that the 
fall of prices in the South and West of 
Ireland is more like 20 or 30 per cent. 
This shows the folly of appointing men 
who have no practical knowledge of the 
matter with which they are to deal. 
If you want to have duly qualified men, 
you must give them permanent positions 
and make them independent of all con- 
flicting parties. If you do that, I believe 
you will ensure the proper carrying out 
of the work, instead of having a system 
which is condemned by landlords and 
tenants alike. 


Taz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think, Sir, this is hardly 
a convenient occasion for the dis- 
cussion of the general question 
the Land Commission, and I wouid 
appeal to hon. Members not to continue 
a discussion which can result in nothing. 
It is quite evident, after the Report of 
Lord Fry’s Commission which has 
recently been placed in the hands o! 
hon. Members, that the whole question 
will have to be carefully considered. We 
are simply considering now a policy, in 
favour of which there is much to be said, 
and against which there is much to be 
said ; but I would remind the House that 
it is not our policy, but the policy which 


Mr. Flavin. 





Land Acts came into operation. I hope 
hon. Gentlemen will not carry the dis- 
cussion to any greater length. 

Mr. P. A. M‘'HUGH: In view 
the statement made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Leader 
House, and in view also of the fact that 
Irish Members on both sides of the 
House are unanimous in their condemn:- 
tion of these temporary appointments, | 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary whether he cannot see 
his way to postpone this Vote until after 
the Report of the Fry Commission has 
been discussed. 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: The hon. Member must be aware 
that that is quite impracticable. 


of 
right 
of the 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Cuass IV. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


‘That a Supplementary Sum not exceeaing 
£20, 710, be granted to Her Majesty to defray 
the charge, whick will come in course of pay- 
nent during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1898, for Public Education in England 
and Wales. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): There 
are several discrepancies in these Esti- 
mates to which I should like to call the 
attention of the Committee. First, as to 
the Annual Grants for Day Scholars, the 


Revised Estimate is for 4,470,000 
scholars at 19s. 7}d., whereas the 
original Estimate was for 4,407,614 


scholars at 19s. 4d. I think I am right 
in assuming that the gross deficiency, 
which amounts to £48,000, arises from 
the abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit, which 
was taken as the basis of the original 
Estimate. I should like to know whether 
we may not expect that this particular 
item will be larger in future years than 
it is now. Then, going through these 
Supplementary Estimates, it appears that 
the Government were wrong not only 
with regard to day schools, but with re- 
gard to evening schools. As to the An- 
nual Grants for Evening Scholars, I re- 
eret to see that the excess is not very 
large, only £5,539 ; but I rejoice to re¢ ad 
the note that— 

“The deficiency is caused by the average at- 
tendance having increased at a more rapid rate 
than was anticipated.” 

I should like to ask whether there is not 
a prospect of a still greater increase 
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there, and whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that this amount will be suffi- 
cient for the coming year. Then, with 
regard to Grants to School Boards, there 
is a very important difference between 
the original Estimate and the revised 
Estimate. Instead of £132,900, 
£142,000 is required. The note says 
that this deficiency is caused by the 
grants claimed being higher than the 
statistics at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment when the original Estimates were 
prepared showed to be probable; but I 
should like to receive some rather more 
detailed explanation. And, generally, ! 
would like to ask for some explanation 
as to these discrepancies. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL, (Nottingham,W.): I 
regret, Sir, that the sum which the right 
hon. Gentleman has to propose to-night 
is not even larger than it is. The num- 
ber of scholars in evening continuation 
schools—179,000, according to the Re- 
vised Estimate—is far from satisfactory, 
and does not compare favourably with 
the number of evening continuation 
scholars abroad. If you go to the small 
country of Saxony, with only three mil- 
lions of population—one-tenth the num- 
ber of our population here—you find they 
have half as many evening scholars as we 
have. I hope that everything will be 
done in the direction of encouraging a 
greater attendance of scholars at these 
schools. I would also point out, if I 
may, one or two reasons why this matter 
of evening continuation schools is so un- 
satisfactory. I do not think you can 
expect children who leave school at 10 
or 11 years of age to have any idea of 
continuing their education in evening 
schools. Such is our lax system of at- 
tendance and the low standard of attain- 
ments required before a child may leave 
school, that only one child out of every 
seven remains on the day school register 
after the age of 12. That being the case, 
it is not to be wondered at that the even- 
ing continuation schools are empty when 
they ought to be full. Another reason 
why these evening continuation schools 
are not so successful as they should be 
is to be found in the wav they are man- 
aged with regard to the Education Grant. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to devise or accept some plan to 
remedy the present cumbrous system of 
revistration, which is most tedious, and 
wastes a great deal of time. Then, I 
should like to call attention to the way 
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in which the Estimate of the “ Annual 
Grant for Evening Scholars” is made up ; 
179,000 evening scholars at 17s. 11d., as 
against 172,017 at 18s. in the original 
Estimate; that is one penny difference 
in the rate per scholar. That is typical 
of the penny wise and pound foolish 
policy which the Department pursues. 
You will never get a satisfactory atten- 
dance in evening schools until 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: It is not open to the hon. 
Gentleman to go into the general policy 
of the Department on this Supplemen- 
tary Estimate. 

Mr. YOXALL: I am pointing to this 
difference of 








one penny between the 

original and the revised Estimate as 
typical of the vicious principle 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 

MEANS: The hon. Member is not 

entitled to discuss what he calls the 

vicious principle on this occasion. The 


proper time to discuss this is when the 
Education Vote is before us. At the pre- 
sent the only question before us is this 
Supplementary Estimate. 

Mr. YOXALL: I regret, Sir, that I 
am not able to pursue that line of argu- 
ment, but, of course, I am bound by 
your decision. At any rate, I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether by improving the system of 
registration and in other ways, he can- 
not increase the attendance at these 
schools. We cannot hope to have a 
satisfactory system of education until we 
have a greatly-increased attendance at 
these evening continuation schools, and I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman will re- 
cognise the importance of doing every- 
thing in the power of the Department to 
encourage them. 

THe VICE-PRESIDENT oF _ THE 
COUNCIL (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The discrepancy between 
the original and the revised Estimate of’ 
the grant for day scholars is due, as ex- 
plained in the note, to the fact that 
when the original Estimate was made the 
Department had no right to assume that 
the 17s. 6d. limit would be repealed. No 
Bill had been introduced into this House 
to repeal it, and therefore the Estimates 
were framed last year on the basis of the 
17s. 6d. limit being continued. It was 
on that hypothesis that the amount per 
child was estimated at 19s. 4d. When 
Parliament, by the Voluntary Schools 
Act of last year, set aside the 17s. 6d.. 
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limit, the grant became greater to the 
extent of 3$d. per child, and it became 
necessary to submit to the House in the 
present Session a revised Estimate, taking 
into account that increased grant. Then, 
concurrently with the increase of the 
‘amount of the grant per child, there was 
a reduction in the number of scholars 
earning the grant. That reduction, of 
course, from an educational point of 
view, is a great misfortune; it shows 
that the number of children in the 
‘schools has not increased to the extent 
which a year ago was anticipated. When 
the Estimates were under discussion last 
Session, I warned the House that the 
means of securing the attendance of chil- 
dren at the schools appeared rather to 
have lost their efficacy, and that the at- 
tendance was not improving as fast as 
it had been in former years. This 
accounts for the saving of £42,000 which 
‘we anticipated on sub-head H. There 
have been fewer children in the schools 
than was anticipated, and there is a less 
fee grant by £42,000. Then, with re- 
gard to evening continuation schools, I 
am very glad to say that there is greater 
increase in attendance than was antici- 
pated a year ago, and I am sure the 
House will view that increase with satis- 
faction, although it may not be alto- 
gether satisfactory from the point of 
view of the Exchequer. Then, with re- 
gard to the new grant to School Boards 
under the Act of last year, I think it was 
pointed out in the Debate last year that 
our information on the subject was very 
imperfect, and that it was difficult to as- 
certain the number of scholars that would 
secure this increased grant, and still more 
difficult to ascertain the exact amount 
which they would be in a position to 
claim. The note on page 6 of this Sup- 
plementary Estimate shows that in both 
particulars we were wrong in our antici- 
pations; we rather over-estimated the 
number of School Boards that would 
apply, while we under-estimated the 
amount that they would be entitled to 
receive ; and the nett result is a defici- 
ency of as much as £9,010. Considering 
that this was an entirely new kind of 
Estimate, I do not think it at all dis- 
creditable to the Department that they 
should have got so near as that. It is 
only a difference of £9,000 on a total of 
£132,000. 


The Vice President of the Council. 


{COMMONS} 
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Supply. 
Mr. LOUGH: That is on balance. 


the estimates were wrong. 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tue COUN- 
CIL: I said so; we _ over-estimated 
one side, and _ under-estimated the 
other. I dare say the hon. Member 
would have done better, but I really 
think that it does credit to the officials 
that, upon very imperfect information, 
they came so nearly right. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman explain whether 
the 710 Boards will receive £200 a piece, 
or whether some will receive more and 
some less? 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COUN- 
CIL: Each Board will have £200. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I should like 
to point out to the House that, in con- 
sequence of the Government refusing to 
abolish the 17s. 6d. limit in Scotland, 
England will be getting a much larger 
share of this grant than is her right. 


Mr. J. C. WILLIAMS (Notts, Mans- 
field): This is a very important vote, 
and it should be properly discussed. 
I beg, Sir, to move that you report pro- 
gress. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—/(Mr. J. C. 
Williams.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. to-morrow. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


CUSTOMS OFFICES (SOUTHAMPTON) 
BILL. 


Second reading deferred till Thursday. 


CUSTOMS AND OTHER OFFICES (BARRY 
DOCK) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 
CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 


Second deferred till to 


morrow. 


Reading 


House adjourned at five 
minutes after Twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 22nd February 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter to 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of HatsBury) acquainted the House that 


the Clerk of the Parliaments had 
laid upon the Table the Certificate 
from the Examiners that the further 


Standing Orders applicable to the fol- 
lowing Bills have been complied with: 


Blackpool Sea Water [1.1.]: Patriotic 
Assurance Company [.L.]: Yeovil Gas 
[ut.]. The same ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


Halifax Corporation Bill [H.u.]: New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill [H.L. }. 
Report of Her Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
received, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Agricultural Company of Mauritius 
Bill [u.u.]: Clontarf and Hill of Howth 
Tramroad Bill [u.u.]: Dundee Suburban 
Railway (Extension of Time) Bill [H.L.]: 
Filey Water and Gas Bill [u.u.]: New- 
haven and Seaforth Water Board Bill 
[u.t.]: Sheringham and Beeston Protec- 
tion Bill [u.u.]. Examiner’s Certificates 
of noncompliance with the Standing 
Orders, referred to the Standing Orders 
Committee on Monday next. 


General Power Distributing Company 
Bill [u.1.]. To be read a second time on 
Tuesday, the 8th of March next. 


Halifax Corporation Bill [H.L.]: Tod- 
morden Corporation Water Bill [1.u.|: 
Paisley Corporation (Loans) Bill [#.1.]. 
Read a second time. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill 


[..]. Read a second time (according to 
order). 
VOL. LIII. [FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 
Code of Regulations for Day Schools, 
1898. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP 
(FISH-CURING TRADE). 

Report to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department by Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Factories appointed to in- 
quire into the fish-curing trade of the 
United Kingdom: Presented (by com- 
mand), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Report by the Board of Agriculture of 
their proceedings under the Metropoli- 
tan Commons Acts, 1866 to 1878, during 
the year ended 31st December, 1897. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS, 1855 TO 1891 
(SPECIAL LICENCE TO BE AT LARGE). 

Licence to be granted to Henry Swin- 
nerton under the provisions of the Penal 
Servitude Acts, 1853 to 1891, to which 
are annexed conditions other than those 
contained in Schedule A of the Penal 
Servitude Act, 1864. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP 
(INDIA-RUBBER WORKS). 
Special rules with regard to the em- 
ployment of persons in the process of vul- 
canising of india-rubber by means of 
bisulphide of carbon. 


POLICE PROPERTY ACT, 1897 (DISPOSAL 
OF UNCLAIMED PROPERTY). 
Regulations, dated 14th February, 1898, 
made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in pursuance of sec- 
tion 2 of the Police (Property) Act, 1897 
(650 and 651 Victoria, chap. 30), with re- 
spect to the disposal of unclaimed 
property in the possession of the police. 
3G 
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LIGHTHOUSES, ETC. 
(LOCAL INSPECTIONS). 

Reports to Board of Trade by the 
Trinity House of Deptford Strond, the 
Commissioners of Northern Liehthouses, 
and the Commissioners of Irish Lichts, 
of their inspection of local lighthouses, 
buoys, and beacons: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


Bail Bill [u.1.]: Public Record Office 
Bill [u.u.]. To be read a second time on 
Thursday next. 


Marine Insurance Bill [1.1.]. House 
in Committee (according to order): Bill 
reported without amendment; and re- 
committed to the Standing Committee. 


London University Commission Bill 
[u.L.]. To be read a second time on 
Monday next. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Report from, That the Committee have 
nominated the following Lords to serve 
as Chairmen of the Standing Committee : 


E. Halsbury (L. Chancellor.) 
V. Cross (L. Privy Seal.) 

E. Belmore. 

E. Morley. 

K. Camperdown. 

E. Kimberley. 

L. Herschell. 


And that the Committee have nomi. 
nated the following Lords to serve on the 
Standing Committee: 


L. Archbishop of Canterbury. 
E. Halsbury (L. Chancellor.) 
L. Archbishop of York. 

D. Devonshire (L. President.) 
V. Cross (L. Privy Seal.) 
D. Bedford. 

D. Leeds. 

D. Rutland. 

M. Lansdowne. 

M. Salisbury. 


{LORDS} 
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M. Bath. 

M. Exeter. 

M. Ripon. 

M. Breadalbane. 

KE. Pembroke and Montgomery (L. Steward.) 
E. Denbigh. 

E. Stamford. 
E. Chesterfield. 

E. Jersey. 

E. Lauderdale. 

E. Carnwath. 

E. Cowper. 

E. Stanhope. 

E. Waldegrave. 

E. Buckinghamshire. 

E. Spencer. 

E. Clarendon. 

E. Belmore. 

E. Onslow. 

E. Grey. 

E. Morley. 

E. Vane (M. Londonderry.) 

E. Beauchamp. 

E. Camperdown. 

E. Yarborough. 

E. Strafford. 

E. Kimberley. 

E. Wharncliffe. 

E. Selborne. 

E. Cranbrook. 

E. Ancaster. 

E. Crewe. 

V. Falkland. 

V. Sidmouth. 

V. Knutsford. 

V. Llandaff. 

V. Peel. 

L. Bishop London. 

L.. Bishop Winchester. 

L. Clinton. 

L. Zouche of Haryngworth. 

L. Balfour of Burleigh. 

L. Boyle (E. Cork and Orrery.) 
L. Lovaine (E. Percy.) 
L. Ribblesdale. 
L. Churchill. 
L. Harris. 

L. Colchester. 
L. Rosebery (E. 
L. Poltimore. 
L. Leigh. 

L. Wenlock. 

L. Belper. 

L. Lawrence. 
L. Aberdare. 

L. Norton. 

L. Shute (V. Barrington.) 
L. Watson. 

L. Rowton. 

. Ampthill. 


Rosebery.) 


Ee 














Pristol Tramways 


Reay. 

. Tweedmouth. 

. Monk Bretton. 
. Northbourne. 

. Monkswell. 

. Lingen. 

. Ashbourne. 

. Herschell. 

. Hillingdon. 

. Thring. 

. Macnaghten. 

. Cheylesmore. 

. Morris. 

. Iveagh. 

. Mount Stephen. 
L. Rookwood. 

. Ashcombe. 

. Hawkesbury. 

. Stanmore. 

. Welby. 

. Russell of Killowen. 
. Burghclere. 

. James. 

. Pirbright. 

. Glenesk. 


Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST 


AFRICA. 
Toe PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 


AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SanisBury) : 
My Lords, before moving the Adjourn- 
ment, perhaps, it may be convenient that 
I should read a telegram which I have 


received from Paris in reference to 
matters which have excited some atten- 
tion. It is from Sir E. Monson, and 


reads as follows 


“T placed in M. Hanotaux’s hands, as soon 
as I could obtain an interview, a note, draw- 
ing his attention to the report which had been 
published this morning of a French advance 
into Sokoto, and I said that if the report was 
correct, the news must be regarded as having a 
very serious character. M. Hanotaux, in reply, 
told me that he had no knowledge of any such 
proceedings. If anything of the kind had oc- 
curred, it would have been done, not only 
without orders from the French Government, 
but against their wishes and instructions, as 
they had no desire of approaching Sokoto. 
He said that he did not believe the news to be 
true, and he has since communicated to me 
an assurance which he has received from the 
Minister of the Colonies, that there are no 
French troops in that region.” 


House adjourned at 4.35 to 
Thursday next, 10.30. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 22nd February 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER 


Three of the clock. 


took the Chair at 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


EAST AND WEST WALES RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Read a Second Time. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION (SEWAGE, 
ETC.) BILL. 


Read a Second Time. 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BILL. 

Order (15th February) that the Dublin 
Port and Docks Bill be read a second 
time ; read, and discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills —(Dr. Farquharson.) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE AND EMBANKMENT 
TRAMWAYS) BILL. 

To be read a second time upon 
Thursday, 10th March. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (EXTENSIONS) 
BILL. 

“To authorise the Bristol Tramways 
and Carriage Company (Limited) to ex- 
tend their Tramways, and to confer fur- 
ther powers upon that Company,” read 
the first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 
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PRIVATE BILL. 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
ease of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
No. LXII. has been complied with, 
viz. :— 


Dublin Southern District Tramways 


Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


REPORTS PRESENTED. 


LIGHTHOUSES, ETC. (LOCAL 
INSPECTIONS). 

Copies presented,—of reports to the 
Board of Trade by the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, of their Inspec- 
tion of Local Lighthouses, Buoys, and 
Beacons (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 310, of Session 1897) [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 80.] 


ADDRESS FOR CURRENCY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Currency,—Address for * Copy of Fur- 
ther Correspondence respecting the pro- 
posals on Currency made by the Special 
Envoys from the United States (in con- 
tinuation of Commercial, No. 8, 1897 [C. 
8667]).”—(Sir William Houldsworth.) 


AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 


Return ordered, “showing the number 
of days, hours, and minutes occupied in 
the transit of Her Majesty’s Mails, both 
outward and inward, carried during the 
year 1897 by steamships between 
Queenstown and New York, and also be- 
tween Southampton and New York; the 
Return to specify the names of the 
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steamers, and to indicate by asterisks or 
otherwise those not carrying the Mails 
under contract (in continuation of Par. 
liamentary Paper, No. 185, of Session 
1897).”—(Sir John Leng.) 


PETITION. 


INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): Mr. 
Speaker, I have to present a Petition 
from a public meeting held at Bombay, 
and signed by the Chairman, expressing 
alarm at the growing military expendi- 
ture of India, especially on the Nortk- 
West Frontier, and stating that India is 
not able to bear that expenditure, and 
that much of it is for Imperial purposes 
rather than Indian, and praying that 
this “ Honourable House will relieve the 
Indian Exchequer of a substantial por- 
tion, if not of the entire charges, for the 
operations in the Kurram and Chitral 
Valleys.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I may 
tell the hon. Member that the Petition 
is out of order if it proposes to deal with 
public money and taxation. 


QUESTIONS. 


TROOPS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sik CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, what number 
and proportion of the troops carried by 
the SS. Avoca to South Africa last week 
consisted of recruits with less than one 
year’s training, and how many of recruits 
with less than six months’ training; an 
in what strength the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment has sailed for South Africa? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 


ford): The Avoca took out 752 men 
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of the Berkshire Regiment and 474 men 
who composed drafts for other Corps. 
There were on board 474 men of less 
than one year’s training, of whom 183 
men had less than six months’ service. 


TAXATION OF WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 
Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he will agree to the Motion 
for a Return relating to the Revenue and 
Taxation of the West Indian Colonies, 
which stands on the Paper this day? 
THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The information which 


would be contained in the Ist and 
9nd heads of the Return for which 
the hon. Member asks is set out 
in tables included in the appendices 
to the Report of the Royal West 
India Commission, which has been 


laid before Parliament, up to the end 
of 1896—the returns for 1897 have not 
yet been received. The preparation of 
the 3rd return asked for would take a 
considerable time, and it would not be 
available in time for any discussion on 
the proposals to be made for the relief 
of the West India Colonies. In these 
circumstances I trust that the hon. Mem- 
ber will not press his proposal, at all 
events, in its present shape. 


LAND COMMISSION APPEALS. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, §S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
can state when the Chief Land Commis- 
sions will sit to hear appeals from the 
estates of Mr. Shirley and others, County 
Monaghan; and whether the farms in 
question have been viewed yet by the 
Court Valuers? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY v0 THe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 


(Mr. Gzratp Batrour, Leeds, Central): 
The sittings of the Appeal Court 
have only been arranged up to 
Easter ; it is, therefore, not possible, at 
present, to say when the sitting for 
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County Monaghan will be held, or what 
cases will be included in the next list. 
The appeals in cases pending in that 
county have not as yet been referred to 
Court Valuers for report. 


CASE OF JOHN LENNON (IRELAND). 


Mr. J. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether he is aware that John 
Lennon, Corduff, County Monaghan, who 
is undergoing in Dundalk Gaol two 
months’ imprisonment, is in a delicate 
state of health, and subject to spitting 
of blood ; whether he is aware that Len- 
non was convicted owing to a family 
quarrel, and was led to believe the case 
would not be proceeded with, and that 
in his absence the severe sentence men- 
tioned was inflicted ; and whether he will 
make inquiries in this case with a view of 
immediately releasing Lennon? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Lennon was 
convicted of assaulting his wife and using 
threatening language towards her, and 
was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment. He was regularly  sum- 
moned to attend the Petty Sessions, but 
failed to appear, and, moreover, evaded 
arrest for some time. No evidence was 
produced before the magistrates to show 
that the case should not be proceeded 
with in his absence. The Medical Offi- 
cer of the prison states that he is not 
in a delicate condition of health, nor is 
he subject to spitting of blood. As re- 
gards the third paragraph, it is not my 
province to order the release of a pri- 
soner. Any application for a mitigation 
of sentence should be addressed to the 
Lord Lieutenant in the usual way. 


WILLIAM BRADLEY, K.0.S8.B. 

Mr. J. DALY: I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office, whether 
he is aware that William Bradley, Clonti- 
bret, County Monaghan, is almost desti- 
tute, and in a very delicate state of 
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health, after serving several years in the 
25th King’s Own Scottish Borderers ; 
and whether he will place him on Reserve 
pay? 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Pows.- 
Wiuums, Birmingham, §.): William 
Bradley, after seven years’ service with 
the Colours, was transferred to the Army 
Reserve in 1891; but in 1892 he was 
struck off reserve pay for twice failing 
to report himself. His service in the 
Reserve would have expired in 1896; so 
that he cannot be placed on Reserve pay, 
and his short service gives him no claiin 
to pension. 


Her Majesty's 


RIFLE RANGE NEAR GLOUCESTER. 

GenerRaL F. 8S. RUSSELL (Chelten- 
ham): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether there is 
any prospect of the Government seeing 
their way to set aside a sum out of the 
Military Works Vote for the purpose of 
providing a rifle range near Gloucester, 
to the necessity of which their attention 
was called last Session; and whether he 
is aware that in that district there is 
at present no range where either the 
Regular Reserve or Auxiliary Forces can 
be trained to the use of the Lee-Metford 
rifle? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I fear it is not pro- 
bable that any money will be available 
on the Military Works Loan for the con- 
struction of a rifle range near Gloucester. 
There are only two companies of Volun- 
teers at Gloucester, and they are able 
to use ranges the property of other Corps. 
The range near Gloucester would not be 
required for regular or militia units. 


MURDER OF YUSSUF YUNAN. 

Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burehs): I beg to ask the Under Secre 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, wheth 
he will lay the correspondence relating 
to the murder of Yussuf Yunan upon the 
Table of the House? 


Mr. J. Daly. 
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Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N, 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
Correspondence on this subject will be 
found in the Papers respecting the Asiatic 
Provinces of Turkey, which have been 
recently laid before Parliament (Turkey 
No. 1, 1898). Later correspondence will 
be given in a further collection of Papers, 
which is now _ being 


prepared for 


presentation. 


COSTS OF THE JAMESON RAID. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether all the costs 
incurred by Her Majesty's Government 
in regard to the Jameson Raid and to 
the subsequent Native insurrection in 
Rhodesia have been repaid by the Char- 
tered Company of South Africa? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: All for costs in- 
curred by Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the Jameson Raid have been 
met by the Company. And I am given to 
understand that all expenses in connec- 


claims 


tion with the native insurrection, for 
which the Company was held liable, have 
been practically repaid. There are one 
or two minor outstanding items as to 
which further information is awaited. 


HER MAJESTY’S EFFIGY ON STAMPS. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, as Canada has adopted a new 
issue of postage stamps with a more 
modern likeness of Her Majesty than that 
in use on British stamps, he will consider 
the advisability of issuing a set of stamps 
bearing an effigy similar to that on 
recent British coinage ! 
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Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
sHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): There is no intention, I 
am informed, of issuing a new set of 
postage stamps bearing an effigy similar 
to that on recent British coinage. 


DECREES AGAINST CLARE TENANTRY. 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) if he can 
state how many decrees Lord Leconfield’s 
agent obtained against his tenantry in 
Clare at the last January Sessions; (2) 
is he aware that, in cases where the 
tenants had paid their rent before they 
received the processes, they were 
proceeded against by the agent for 
the costs, and that in some cases 
these tenants were receiving outdoor 
relief at the time they were  pro- 
ceeded against for rent; and (3) 
whether some steps can be taken to 
protect tenants in districts where con- 
siderable distress prevails? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that 66 decrees were obtained 
against tenants on the estate re- 
ferred to at the last Kilrush - and 
Ennis Sessions. I have no _ know- 
ledge of the matters alleged in 


the second paragraph, and no effec- 
tive means of obtaining the informa- 
tion. The meaning of the third para 
graph is not quite clear; the hon. Mem- 
ber is, of course, aware that the Execu- 
tive cannot interpose any obstacle to the 
issue or execution of County Court de 
crees. 


APPOINTMENTS TO METROPOLITAN 
POLICE FORCE. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State fcr the Home Depart- 


ment, (1) with reference to the 
number of applications received dur- 
ing the last two years from Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Ireland, respec- 
tively, for the position of constable 
in the London Metropolitan Police 
Force, can he state how many of such 
applicants for this period from England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland respectively 
have been appointed ; (2) how many ap- 
plicants during the last two years have 
been appointed before their proper turn 
on the list was reached ; and (3) if there 
are any, what were the reasons for such 
procedure? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir MartHew 
Wuite Ripuey, Lancashire, N., Black- 
pool): I am _ afraid no Returns 
are kept from which the information 
asked for in the first paragraph of the 
Question could be given. Some 15,000 
applications are received every year ; and 
to obtain the information it would be 
necessary to examine the description form 
in each case. There is no such thing as 
a “ proper turn ”—priority of application 
confers no right to priority of appoint- 
ment. The Commissioner, as is his duty, 
chooses those whom he considers most 
suitable. 


INDIAN DEBT. 

Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India what addi- 
tions to the debt of India by sterling and 
by silver borrowings respectively, have 
been made since the closing of the Mints 
in June, 1893! 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hamitron, Middle- 
sex,Ealing) : The net additions to the debt 
of India since the closing of the mints in 
June, 1893, are (1) by sterling borrow- 
ings, £16,696,766 ; and (2) by silver bor- 
rowings, Rx8,602,401. I should add that 
during that period the capital outlay in 
railway and irrigation works was over 
£4,400,000 in England, and Rx16,000,000 
in India. 


SMALL ARMS FACTORY. 
(MR. DONALDSON’S APPOINTMENT.) 
Mr. J. GRETTON (Derbyshire, S.): 
I beg to ask the Financial See- 
retary to the War Office, if his 
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Vivisection 
attention has been called to the fact that 
in the notice for applications it was stated 
that the successful candidate for the post 
of Superintendent of the Royal Small 
Arms Factory at Enfield should also hold 
the newly-created position of Deputy 
Director General of Ordnance Factories ; 
if Mr. Donaldson is now occupying those 
two positions ; and when and where did 
Mr. Donaldson acquire knowledge of 
military rifles and machine guns and 
their manufacture? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
Deputy Director General of Ordnance 
Factories is at present occupying also 
the post of Superintendent of the Royal 
Small Arms Factory at Enfield. His 
mechanical training and experience ren- 
der him thoroughly competent to carry 
out the manufacture, not only of military 
rifles and machine guns, but also of ord- 
nance of other and larger calibres. I 
would remind my hon. Friend, however, 
that the satisfactory management and 
control of a large manufacturing under- 
taking call for the exercise of other im- 
portant qualifications besides mechanical 
knowledge, and the Secretary of State is 
satisfied that Mr. Donaldson possesses 
these qualities. 


Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): Arising out 
of that, may I ask the hon. Gentleman ‘f 
he is aware that Mr. Donaldson has had 
no experience in the manufacture of 
machine guns and rifles, or of anything 
pertaining -to such mechanical depart- 
ments ? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : Mr. 
Donaldson is a highly-trained mechanical 
engineer, and therefore acquainted with 
the processes used in the manufacture of 
guns of all kinds. 


Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): May I ask 
the hon. Gentleman if he is aware that 
Mr. Donaldson’s training as a mechanical 
engineer has been entirely in opposition 
to guns, rifles, or anything of the sort? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I am 
aware of the contrary. Mr. Donaldson 
was trained at the Crewe engineering 
works of the and North 

Mr. J. Gretton. 


London 
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Western Railway, and his training there, 
as I have already said, qualifies him to 
carry on mechanical operations of any 
kind. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross, Cromarty): Are not 
the Crewe works largely devoted to con- 
structing railway locomotives? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): I 
bee to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (1) whether it is intended to in- 
troduce the Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names Bill in the course of, the present 
Parliament ; and (2) whether, if so, the 
qualification of £100 a year in real 
estate, which is now required in every 
county, with the exception of seven 
Welsh counties, will be abolished? 

Mr. HANBURY: The answer to the 
first paragraph is Yes, and to the second, 
No. 


VIVISECTION LESSONS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether the Depart- 
ment have sanctioned the use of 
London Board 
Schools with regard to vivisection, in 
which painful experiments on living 
animals and their result are described in 
detail without stating that such experi- 
ments are in any way exceptional? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL ox EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge Uni- 
versity): No; the Education Department 
does text-books used in 
elementary schools, but it has power to 
disallow any book that is considered un- 
suitable. The text-book referred to in 
the Question shall be obtained, and the 
Question whether its contents are suit- 
able for the instruction of children con- 
sidered. 


Education 


the text-books in the 


not sanction 
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FRUIT PEST. 
Mr. G. H. MORRELL (Oxfordshire, 


Woodstock): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture (1) 
whether Germany has prohibited the en- 
try of fresh fruit from the United States 
because the San José scale insect (Aspr- 
diatus perniciosus) has been found in a 
case of imported apples ; (2) whether the 
Hamburgh Senate have granted permis- 
sion for the further export of consign- 
ments to England; and has the Depart- 
ment any information whether this pest 
of American fruit-growers has been accli- 
matised Eneland: and (3) if 
whether he will cause inquiry to be made 


in So) 


> 


with a view to the adoption of stringent 


measures to prevent development of 
attack ? 
Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 


or AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): The reply to the in- 
quiries contained in the first two para- 
graphs of my hon. Friend’s Question is 
in the affirmative, but it appears that 
the pest in question was found in some 
imported pears, not apples. The subject 
is being carefully investigated by my De- 
partment, and if I find that it is in our 
power to issue any advice or render any 
assistance to fruit-growers in the matter, 
we shall, of course, at once take steps to 
do so. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION: MR. 
CALVERT’S APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. M. M’‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he can the date and terms 
of the appointment of Mr. Leonard 
Calvert as Sub-Commissioner under 
the Irish Land Acts ; whether he is aware 
that Mr. Calvert appeared as a witness 
for landlords at a recent sitting of the 
Chief Commission at Belfast; at whose 
request and by what authority did Mr. 
Calvert appear there on behalf of the 


state 
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landlords; and whether he is still a 
Sub-Commissioner ; and, if not, when and 
under what circumstances were his ser- 


vices as such dispensed with? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mr. Calvert 
was appointed a temporary Assistant 
1897. 
His appointment terminated on the 31st 
December last, and he is not now an 
Assistant Commissioner. Prior to his ap- 
pointment he had been engaged as valuer 
on behalf of certain landlords, and when, 
in November, appeals came on for hear- 


Commissioner on the 24th June, 


ing at Belfast in those cases, he was per- 
mitted, on the application of persons in- 
terested, to attend as a witness in connec- 
tion with the valuations so previously 
made by him. The tenants’ solicitors re- 
fused to allow his written valuations to 
be accepted as evidence, and hence his 
personal attendance became necessary. 


EAST RUSTON. 
(Norfolk, E.): I 


ALLOTMENTS AT 

Mr. R. J. PRICE 
beg to ask the President of — the 
Local Government Board whether he 
is aware that although a Local Govern- 
ment Board Inquiry was held on the 
3ist August, 1897, to investigate 
into the matter allotments at East 
Ruston, Norfolk, it was the 15th October 
before the confirmation of the Order was 
received ; whether he is aware that ten- 
ancies in Norfolk commence on Old 
Michaelmas Day, and that the result of 
the delay is that the applicants for allot- 
ments are compelled to lose an entire 
year before commencing their tenancy ; 
and what is the reason for the great delay 
in sending down the confirmation of the 
Order? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
Lin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The facts as 
to the date of the inquiry and of the re- 


of 
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ceipt of the Confirmation Order of the 
Local Government Board are as stated. 
After the inquiry, the Inspector had to 
make his report, the objections to the 
Order had to be carefully considered, 
and when a decision was arrived at the 
confirming order had to be settled and 
printed. I do not know if these proceed- 
ings could have been expedited. But with 
regard to the question of urgency, I am 
advised that it is not necessary to delay 
for a year putting in force the Order for 
the compulsory hiring as suggested. I 
may observe that the Order of the County 
Council for which confirmation was sought 
was not made by the Council until nearly 
12 months after the receipt by them of 
the representation of the Parish Council. 


NAVY RATINGS. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether there still continues a con- 
siderable deficiency in the skilled ratings 
of the Navy, especially of shipwrights and 
blacksmiths ; whether the inquiries re- 
cently conducted by Captain Niblett and 
Mr. Gifford on behalf of the Admiralty 
at the naval and other shipbuilding Ports 
have elucidated the cause of the diffi- 
culty; and whether he can state the 
numbers necessary to make good the 
complement in the depdts? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CuamBERLAIn, Wor- 
cestershire, E.): The number remaining 
to be entered by the end of the financial 
year are:—Shipwrights, 72;  black- 
smiths, 75. 


PAYMENT OF PENSIONS. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he has observed the re- 
marks of Mr. Justice Grantham on the 
evils consequent on the payment of pen- 
sions to army pensioners in quarterly in- 
stalments—namely, that the result in hun- 
dreds of cases is that the money is spent 


President of Local Government Board. 
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in drink within a day or two, and then 
for the remainder of the quarter the men 
are destitute; whether it is practicable 
to pay them more frequently in smaller 
sums by postal orders or otherwise ; and 
whether arrangements can also be made 
for giving soldiers their deferred pay 
in instalments through the Post Office 
Savings Banks? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The sums due to 
Army pensioners and Reservists, who are 
employed under the War Office and the 
Post Office, will in most cases, at any 
rate, be paid weekly with the wages as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be completed. There would be hardship 
in making weekly payments to all pen- 
sioners, because many of the men would 
have to proceed long distances in order 
to receive their money, and would incur 
much loss of time thereby. As regards 
deferred pay, the hon. Member will ob- 
serve from the memorandum of the Sec- 
retary of State accompanying the Army 
Estimates, that it is proposed to mate 
rially reduce it in amount. Under the 
present system the bulk of the money is 
deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank 
in the name of the soldier, and is not 
handed to him in cash. 


MEAT INSPECTION AT BRIGHTON. 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that in Brighton three unqualified meat 
inspectors have been appointed ; whether 
he has had any communication on the 
subject ; and whether he will decline to 
sanction such appointments made in 
opposition to the views of the local meat 
traders’ association ! 


Tuz PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The Corpora 
tion of Brighton submitted Bye-laws 
under a Local Act, empowering the 
four senior Assistant Inspectors of 
Nuisances to discharge the duties of 
an Inspector of Nuisances. No new 
officers were appointed, and if there 
had been such appointments no sanction 
on the part of the Board was required. 
The Board received objections on the part 
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of the butchers to the proposed Bye-laws 
on the ground that if these officers had 
the powers of an inspector they would be 
empowered to make seizures of meat that 
was believed to be unfit for human food ; 
but the Board were informed by the Cor- 
poration that every carcase in respect of 
which there was any dispute was examined 
by the Medical Officer of Health before 
being shown to the magistrate, and the 
Bye-laws were confirmed. I understand 
that the Royal Commission on tubercu- 
losis have under consideration whether 
some qualifications by way of passing an 
examination should not be prescribed in 
the cases of persons empowered to make 
seizures of meat, and any proposals that 
may be made by the Commission on the 
subject will be carefully considered. 


WELSH TIN PLATE TRADE. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
oi Trade (1) if his attention has been 
called to the fact that a leading firm of 
tinplate manufacturers in Llanelly have 
asked for the indulgence of their credi- 
tors, and that the operatives at the 
Crombwrla works of the firm have re- 
ceived 24 hours’ notice to terminate con- 
tracts; (2) whether he is aware that 
depression has existed for 
years past in the tin-plate 
of this country, caused by 
fall in the price of tin- 
that this fall has been 
stimulated by the system of protection 
to the producers and manufacturers of 
tin plates maintained in the United 
States of America; and (3) whether he 
will urge, the Government to adopt 
measures for the relief of the immediate 
necessities of the case, and for assisting 
those engaged in tin-plate manufacture 
to tide over.the present crisis, similar to 
those indigated in the Queen’s Speech for 
the relief of depression in the West 
Indian Colonies caused by the action of 
some of the European States? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE: IT not of the 
position of the firm referred to in the 
first paragraph of the Question, but un- 


severe 
some 

industry 
a heavy 


plates, and 


am aware 
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doubtedly a severe depression has of late 
years been felt in the tin-plate industry, 
partially attributable to the diminution 
of export to the United States. It is 
satisfactory, however, to find that the 
most recent returns both as regards em- 
ployment and export show some improve- 
ment in the situation, and that the ex- 
ports of tin and black plates to countries 
other than the United States have of 
late been rapidly increasing. No mea- 
sures such as are indicated in the Ques- 
tion are contemplated. 


FORCED EMPLOYMENT OF CARRIERS. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: I bee to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sentations as to the interference with 
Native traders and others on the Goid 
Coast, especially in November last, under 
the Gold Coast Compulsory Labour Ordi- 
nance; and whether that Ordinance 
sanctions the forced employment. of car- 
riers for Government service without re- 
sort to the revived authority of Native 
chiefs? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: The Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce communicated to me repre- 
which they had received 
Gold Coast Colony, as 
the Com- 


has received from 


sentations 
from the 
the manner 
pulsory Labour had been 
enforced last. That 
Ordinance authorises the Native chiefs 
to call upon able-bodied male labourers 
residing in 
villages for service as carriers for the 
but does sanction 
forced employment, except under the au- 
thority of the chiefs. On the occasion 
in question the police, who were called 
in by the chiefs to assist them in putting 
the Ordinance in force, appear to have 
gone beyond the powers of the Ordi- 
nance, and caused a temporary disturb- 
ance of trade. I am in communication 
with the Acting Governor, with a view to 
the establishment of a better system of 
carriers for the Government, which will, 
I hope, obviate the necessity of resorting 
to the powers of the chiefs. 


to 
which 

Ordinance 

November 


in 


in 


their districts, towns, or 


Government, not 
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IJESHA SLAVES. 
Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics 
whether he the 
Governor of Lagos the Report called for 
last November as to the re-enslavement 


has received from 


of escaped Ijesha slaves by order of ‘ue 
British Resident at Ibadan and 
Governor of Lagos; and what steps are 
now being taken to enforce the promised 
abolition of the legal status of slavery in 
the Lagos Protectorate? 
THe SECRETARY 
THE COLONIES : 
port. Three slaves who had escaped from 
Ibadan to both of 
places the status of domestic 
slavery exists, were restored to their 


ine 


STATE ror 
I have received the Re- 


OF 


in which 


Ijesha, 
legal 


owner by order of the sritish 
Resident. Instructions will be given to | 
British officers in the Protectorate uvt 


to assist in the recapture of slaves. No 
promise has been made to abolish dom 2s- 
tic slavery in these territories, and it 
would be impracticable to do so imme- 
diately, even if treaty engagements 
allowed it ; but the subject will have my 
careful attention, and in the meantime 
the system appears to be gradually dying 
out, and every possible encouragement 
will be given to the substitution of 
voluntary service. 


TELEGRAM PORTERAGE. 

Mr. C. FENWICK: (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
the reduction of telegram porterage ia 
rural districts is the cause of much in- 
convenience and loss to rural postmasters 
in consequence of the difficulty they have 
to find porters willing to carry telegrams 
at the reduced rate: if so, what steps 
he intends to to remedy this 
matter! 

Mr. HANBURY: The rates authorised 
for the delivery of telegrams have re- 
cently been 
a rule, they 
however, in 


take 


under consideration, and, as 
appear to be adequate. If, 
any particular district they 
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should from any cause be inadequate, 
they will be increased as circumstances 
may require. 


KILMESSAN TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny 
City): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, will heexplain why the guaran- 
tors of the Kilmessan telegraph office 
have been asked to pay £4 6s. 5d. out of 
a total deficit of £6 in the receipts as 
compared with the cost of working of 
that office for the first year of its estab- 
lishment ; and, whether, as this is a de- 
parture from the rule requiring paymeat 
of only half the deficit, this demaad 
should be reduced to one-half? 

Mr. HANBURY: The under 


which payment of only half the deficit in 


rule 


respect of a guaranteed telegraph office 
is required. did not come into force until 
22nd The Kilmessan office 
was opened in the previous January, and, 
therefore, would obtain the benefit 97 
the reduction only after Jubilee Day. 
In the current year, if there should again 
be a deficiency, the full reduction of one- 
half will be allowed. 


the June. 


TRISH FUSILIERS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he can state the number 
of men in the Irish Fusiliers who were 
unfit for contagious 
disease, on their arrival in Egypt from 
India in January? 

Mr. BRODICK: Ninety-two men of 
the 1st Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers 
were found unfit for active service 
through venereal diseases when the bat- 


talion was inspected at Alexandria on the 
17th. 


service, through 


FROZEN MEAT. 
GenerAL F. S. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, whether he has any objection to 
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mention the name of the scientific gentle- 
man who, he states, recently reported 
that frozen imported meat has equal 
nutritive qualities to that which is home 
fed; and whether the Government will 
call in some other gentlemen of scientific 
attainments confirm or refute this 
opinion ? 


Mere. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The two 
eentlemen referred to were Professor 
James Long and Dr. Bernard Dyer, Pre- 
sident of the Society of Public Analysts. 
There is no intention of taking a further 
opinion. 


to 


CAREIAGE OF GOODS (IRELAND). 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, Mid): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that, ai 
a meeting of the Omagh Town Commis- 
sioners recently held, the chairman (on 
the occasion) complained of an alleged 
erievance under which the people of the 
town suffered with regard to the carrying 
of goods and passengers on the Greaz 
Nerthern line; and will he have in- 
quiries made with a view to the removal 
of this alleged grievance? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnte, Croydon): If 
the Chairman of the Omagh Town Com- 
missioners will communicate the precise 
details of his complaint to the Board of 
Trade, the Department will be happy to 
inquire into the matter, and see if there 
is any prospect of being able to bring 
about a settlement. 


LETTER DELIVERY. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon- 
shire, Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secs 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether it has been 
brought to his notice that great incon- 
venience is caused by certain houses not 
receiving a regular daily delivery of 
letters; and whether he can make any 
statement as to when the promised 
general house to house delivery will be 
effected ? 
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Mr. HANBURY: When announcing 
the intention of the Postmaster General to 
intention of the Postmaster General to 
aim at including every house in the king- 
dom in the free delivery of letters, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressly 
stated that the delivery would not neces- 
sarily be a delivery every day, and that 
the work would necessarily occupy a 
siderable time. Considerable progress, 
however, has been made, and arrange- 
ments have already been sanctioned 
for the delivery of one-third of the 
correspondence addressed to places at 
which there was no delivery in June 
last. The work will be continued with- 
out any unnecessary delay until the 
whole of the United Kingdom has been 
dealt with. 
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TUNISIAN DUTIES. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that the French 
Government have suddenly raised the 
duty on refined cotton oil imported into 
Tunis from 6fr. to 35fr. per 100 kilo- 
grammes, and whether he will make re- 
presentations to the French Government 
on the matter. 


Mr. CURZON : I believe that the facts 
are as stated. But the duties in ques- 
tion are imposed on refined cotton oil, not 
from Great Britain alone, but from all 
foreign countries; and inasmuch as this 
country is only entitled to most-favoured- 
nation treatment, except in the case of 
cotton goods, there does not appear to 
be any ground for representation. 


(Tower 


MAINTENANCE OF ASYLUMS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant cf 
Ireland, whether he has received resol:u- 
tions from public bodies in Ireland de- 
siring that the cost of maintaining luxa- 
tic asylums should be maintained out of 
State funds; whether he is aware that 
the cost of maintaining lunatic asylums 
in Ireland is a very heavy charge on the 
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cesspayers ; and, whether he will advise 
the Government to defray the expens* 
out of the Imperial Exchequer? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Resolu- 
tions have been received to the 
effect mentioned in the question. 
The proposals of the Government with 
regard to lunatic asylums were stated by 
me last night when introducing the 
Local Government Bill for Ireland. 


NEWMAhxXET (CORK) POOR. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether the attention of the Com- 
missioners of Charitable Donacions 
and Bequests in Ireland has been drawn 
to the present condition of the funds 
accruing from charitable donations and 
bequests to the poor of Newmarket, 
county Cork; is it a fact that bequests 
amounting approximately to £1,540 were 
bequeathed to the poor of the parisn ; 
can the Commissioners state what is the 
amount now available, the interest on 
which is destined for the relief of the 
poor, and will they inquire into the 
management and administration of all of 
the bequests left to the poor of the 
parish? 

Mere. GERALD BALFOUR: _ Both 
this Question and the next one 
will be brought before the Commis- 
sioners at their meeting to be held to- 
morrow, and, to enable me to receive 
their observations on the matter referred 
to, perhaps the hon. Member will repeat 
the Questions on Friday next. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in reference to donations and 
bequests left by testators for the relief of 
the poor of Newmarket parish, county 
Cork, whether he is aware that the ir- 
terest on the Creagh bequest, amounting 
to £5 10s. 9d. yearly, was punctualiy 
paid to the vicar and churchwardens up 
to six years ago, and that Mr. A. G. 
Creagh, of Mallow, the representative 
of the testator, has since that time de- 
clined to pay the said interest on the 

Mr. J. Daly. 
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ground that the portion of the property 
upon which it was charged had been sold 
off, whereas it is chargeable on the en- 
tire Creagh property ; and will the Com- 
missioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests make a thorough inquiry into 
the circumstances of the loss of the be- 
quest ? 


Mr. GERALD BALF( JUR ° Per- 
haps the hon. Member will defer 
this Question until Thursday, as | 
have not yet completed my inquiries. 


WOODFORD (IRELAND) POLICE. 

Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he _ will state the _ cost 
of the number of police at present sta- 
tioned in the parish of Woodford in 
excess of the number there in 1885, and 
the present rental of the Clanricarde 
estate in the parish? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
cost of the police now _ sta- 
tioned in the area mentioned 
in excess of the number there in 
1885 is approximately £1,600 per 
annum. As stated by me in answer to 
the hon. Member’s previous Question ef 
Tuesday last, no expense either to the 
district or county is entailed by the em- 
ployment of the police at present sta- 
tioned there, the extra force having been 
entirely withdrawn from the county on 
the 1st instant. I have no knowledge 
of the rental of the estate of Lord Clan- 
ricarde in the parish of Woodford. 


DUBLIN POLICE. 

Caprain DONELAN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Cork, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
his attevtion has been called to a 
circular issued by the. Chief Com- 
missioner of the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Police Force to the police stations 
of that city, on the 22nd of January last, 
in which the Chief Commissioner, after 
complimenting the officers and men for 
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the cheerfulness with which they dis- 
charged their duty on the preceding day, 
went on to say that, although matt2<s 
passed off well, he was confident officers 
and men were prepared to give a satis- 
factory account of themselves if it had 
been otherwise ; if he can say on whose 
authority this circular was issued; and 
(2) whether its language was in accord- 
ance with the constabulary regulation. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
terms of the circular. are de- 
scribed with substantial accuracy in 
the first paragraph. It was issued by 


the Chief Commissioner on his own 
authority, and no regulations have been 
laid down prescribing the nature of the 
language of such communications. That 
is a matter for the judgment of the Chief 
Commissioner himself. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAY SCHEMES. 
Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): 1 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire 
land (1) whether his attention has 


been directed to the necessity of con- 
structing a light railway from Cross- 
doney, in the county Cavan, to Newton- 
forbes, on the borders of Leitrim and 
Longford, which would pass through 
Arva, Ballinamuck, and a number of con- 
gested and impoverished districts; and 
(2) whether he can hold out any hope that 
his project for connecting the northern 
and western provinces will be favourably 
considered before the balance of the 
moneys voted for light railways is dis- 
posed of? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
places named in the Question, 
though in the vicinity of a district 


scheduled as congested, are not included 
in such. I am afraid I can hold out no 
hope in the direction suggested in the 
second paragraph. 


CROFTON ESTATE (IRELAND). 
Mr. JASPER TULLY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Land Com- 
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mission can state what steps have been 
taken as to the sale of the Crofton Estate 
at Mohill, South Leitrim, to the occupy- 
ing tenants? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are no proceedings pending in 
the Land Commission for the 
sale of the estate referred to. 
It appears that a petition for 


sale of the estate was filed in the Land 
Judges’ Court in March, 1897, and that 
an absolute order for sale was made in 
July following. No further proceedings, 
however, as to a sale in that court have 
since taken place. 


TITHE-RENT CHARGES (LOUTH). 

Mr. R. McGHEE (Louth, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the grievances of the 
persons liable to pay lay-tithe-rent charge 
in the parishes of Ardee and Richards- 
town, in the county of Louth; whether 
the tithe-rent charge is open for revision 
every seven years upon the production of 
the last certificate of composition ; if he 
is aware that the last certificate in re- 
spect of the parish of Ardee bears no 
date, and therefore affords no oppor- 
tunity for having the present tithe-rent 
charge revised ; whether he is aware that 
the requirement that the notices of in- 
tention to apply for septennial revision 
must be posted on the door of the parish 
church and of every house of worship in 
the parish cannot be complied with in 
the parish of Richardstown owing to the 
absence of any such house of worship in 
the parish; and if he will have the 
matter considered with the view of ex- 
tending to these lay-tithe-rent charge 
payers facilities for enforcing the rights 
to which they are entitled by law? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR:  Re- 
presentations have been made to 
me by tithe-rent charge payers in this 
district in the sense of the statements 
contained in the first four paragraphs of 
the Question. The matters complained 
of could only be dealt with by legisla- 
tion, and I could not give any under- 
taking to deal with them during the 
present Session. 
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NEW POST OFFICE IN CLONES, CO. 
MONAGHAN. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, has he sanc- 
tioned the erection of the proposed new 
post office in Clones, countv Monaghan, 
on the top of a steep hill, in the Diamond, 
while several sites in the Central part of 
the town are available ; and has any step 
been taken by the Department to ascer- 
tain the state of feeling in Clones upon 
this matter ; and, if not, will an expres- 
sion of opinion be elicited before final 
choice of site is made and the work 
proceeded with. 


Mr. HANBURY: The 
General has not yet received a report 


Postmaster 


giving particulars of the site for a new 
Post Office at Clones, mentioned in the 
answer to the hon. Member’s Question of 
the 17th instant, nor has he sanctioned 
the selection of any site at present. Steps 
shall be taken, before a final selection is 
made, to give the local authorities an 
opportunity of expressing their views on 
the subject. 


FRANCHISE IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, having 
regard to the fact that persons entitled 
to vote for parliamentary, county, and 
parish council elections in Scotland are 
disqualified to vote at School Board elec- 
tions by reason of their rents being less 
than £4, can he state whether he pro- 
poses to bring in a Bill this Session deal- 
ing with this condition of the electorate? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): As has _pre- 
viously been stated, this is a matter 
which will receive careful attention should 
it be found possible to propose any edu- 
cational legislation. But, further than 
this, I can give no pledge on the 
subject. 


{COMMONS } 
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NEWCASTLE (CO. DOWN) HARBOUR. 
Mr. M. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, with reference 
to the grant of £5,000, proposed to be 
eranted towards the repair or reconstruc- 
tion of the pier and harbour works at 
Newcastle, county Down, whether he will 
state if the money has yet been lodged 
for this purpose to the credit of the 
county Down Grand Jury ; if he can state 
the cause of delay; and whether, con- 
sidering the urgent necessity for going 
on with the work at once, he will make 
inquiry with the view of expediting it? 
Mr. HANBURY: A 


ber of 


large num- 
replies on the sub 
ject have been _ received, and 
further answers are expected. As soon 
as these are received the results will be 
put together and laid before the House 
in the form of a Parliamentary Return. 


CIVIL EMPLOYMENT OF DISCHARGED 
SOLDIERS. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in view of 
the announcements that have been 


lmade as to its being the _ inten- 


tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
give greater encouragement to the 
civil employment of Reserve and dis- 
charged soldiers, it will be possible to 
favourably reconsider the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee on Retired 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Employment with 
regard to substituting a weekly in place 
of a quarterly payment of wage for all 
ex-soldiers employed in Public Depart- 
ments of the State? 


THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): As regards old soldiers in the em- 
ployment of the War Office and the Post 
Office—and these departments include a 
large portion of the employment—the 
recommendation of the Committee will 
be carried out. 
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WARRANT OFFICERS’ PENSIONS. 


Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office whether’ the 
Secretary of State for War is 
prepared to amend the present rules 
and regulations relating to the grant of 
pensions to warrant officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and men, and to the 
widows and children of soldiers killed 
in action, or dying on active service, with 
a view of remedying the position of those 
who are now excluded by the rules of 
the War Department from a grant from 
the Exchequer in respect of services ren- 
dered to the country ? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The pen- 
sions Of warrant officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, as also of the 
widows and children of warrant officers, 
are already provided for by the Royal 
Warrant; and I am not aware in what 
direction the hon. Member wishes the 
regulations amended. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I ask whether the Government had con- 
sidered the possibility of making these 
weekly payments at police-stations all 
over the country? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I don’t 
think that particular suggestion has been 
considered, but the whole matter is being 
considered with a view to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee being car- 
ried out if possible. 


WAR OFFICE PERSONNEL. 


Mr. W. ALLAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, with 
a view to the re-organisation of the per- 
sonnel of the Department of Military 
Works and Buildings, whether the Gov- 
ernment will appoint a composite Com- 
mittee, comprised of representatives of 
the Treasury, and practical engineers, 
architects, and surveyors, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the present condi- 
tion of affairs in that Department? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The Committee of In- 
quiry into the possibility of decentralis- 
ing some of the work now carried on at 
the War Office is directing its attention 
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to the Department of Military Works and 
Buildings, and the Secretary of State 
thinks that no advantage would be gained 
by the appointment of another Committee 
as suggested. 


ELECTION OF PARISH COUNCILLORS. 

Mr. A. F, JEFFREYS (Hampshire, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether, by the new rules issued by the 
Local Government Board last month, all 
parish meetings for the election of parish 
councillors must be held on one day only, 
namely, Monday, 14th March; whether 
the annual parish meetings of parishes 
which have not got councils are also only 
to be held on that particular day ; 
whether he is aware that the Local Go- 
vernment Act of last Session enacted that 
the annual assembly of the parish meet- 
ing should be held on some day between 
the Ist day of March and the Ist day of 
April; and by what power the Local 
Government Board have now fixed that 
this annual meeting shall be held on one 
particular day? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The answer 
to the first two paragraphs is in the 
negative ; to the third, in the affirmative. 
In reply to the fourth, the Local Govern- 
ment Board have not fixed that the 
annual meeting shall be held on one 
particular day. 


DUBLIN GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, will he ex- 
plain why, although there are several 
thoroughly efficient and well-conducted 
officers in the Secretary’s Office, General 
Post Office, Dublin, a London official has 
been lately appointed to a superior posi- 
tion in that office; could he state how 
many superior positions in the Post Office 
Department have been filled during the 
past five years by the introduction of 
English officials, and what is the pay 
attached to the situations so filled; and 
whether, during those five years, any 

3 H 
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officers of the Secretary’s office in Dublin 
were appointed to superior positions in 
the London Secretarv’s office! 


Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member no 
doubt refers to the recent appointment 
of Mr. Taylor, a clerk in the Secretary’s 
Office, London, to fill a vacancy on the 
first class in the Secretary’s Office, Dublin, 
The post to which Mr. Taylor was ap- 
pointed required an officer of special 
knowledge and experience, which no ofti- 
cer on the Dublin establishment hap- 
pened to possess. During the past five 
years, four officers from England have 
been appointed to superior positions in 
Ireland—namely: One to be secretary, 
salary £1,000, rising to £1,200 a year. 
One to be examiner in the Accountants’ 
Office, salary £440, rising to £540 a 
year. Two to be surveyors, salary £500, 
rising to £800 a year. No officers of the 
Secretary’s Office in Dublin have been 
transferred during the same period to the 
Secretary’s Office in London; but the 
Secretary in Dublin has been transferred 
to Edinburgh. One surveyor has been 
transferred to England, and one assistant 
surveyor has been appointed to an im- 
portant Postmastership. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether it 
is the fact that no officer of the Secre- 
tary’s Department in the General Post 
Office in Dublin has been promoted to 
the higher grade of the Second Division, 
under the terms of the Order in Council 
of March, 1890; and whether any re 
commendations for such promotions were 
at any time made by the Dublin postal 
authorities? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is a fact that no 
clerk of the second division, employed 
in the Secretary’s Office in Dublin, has 
been promoted to the higher grade of 
that division, because, under the pro- 
visions of the Order in Council to which 
the hon. Member refers, a vacancy on the 
higher grade occurs only when a clerk 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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reaches a salary of £250 a year, and no 
one of the second division clerks in the 
office has attained to a salary of that 
amount. In these circumstances, any 
recommendations for such promotions 
would be premature. 


KILWORTH CAMP. 


Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
Co., N.E.): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War office if he 
will consider the desirability of  es- 
tablishing a military station at Kil- 
worth Camp for the slaughter of animals, 
in order to ensure that the proportion 
of fresh meat supplied to the troops shall 
undoubtedly be of Home origin; and 
whether this system is already in opera. 
tion at the Curragh Camp and other 
stations with satisfactory results? 


Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS: The 
system of slaughtering animals at mili- 
tary abattoirs is more expensive than 
supplying troops with meat by contract. 
Abattoirs are only maintained at cer- 
tain stations—the Curragh among others 
—in order than an establishment of 
butchers for war purposes may be kept 
up. That establishment is sufficient at 
present ; and is fully employed at more 
important stations than Kilworth, which 
is only occupied in any strength during 
a portion of the year. 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS IN CHINA. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs what will be the functions of 


tthe new Commercial Attaché in China, 


and whether he will be concerned with 
the business interests of individuals re 
sident in the United Kingdom who are 
not represented by agents in China? 


Mr. CURZON: The _ instructions 
to our Commercial Attachés — were 
printed in the Blue Book Com- 





—_ 


0 
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mercial No, 5 (1897). The scope 
of work in China, in particular, was 
indicated in Mr. Brennan’s Report on 
China (Annual Series No. 1,909) of 
1897. The Commercial Attaché there 
cannot, of course, be authorised to act as 
the local agent of firms or individuals ; 
but he will render generally what assist- 
ance he can to British trade. 


DISTRESS IN BELMULLET (MAYO). 


Mr. CRILLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he is in receipt of any information 
showing that, in consequence of the 
storms which have been prevailing on 
the north-west coast of Mayo, no cargoes 
of Indian meal or flour can be landed! 
Is he aware that, as a result of this in- 
ability to land such cargoes, the small 
occupiers in the neighbourhood of Bel- 
mullet are practically without any food : 
and what steps the Government intend to 
take to meet the immediate wants of 
these people? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I 
aware that much inconvenience 
been caused in the neighbourhood 
of Belmullet owing to the difficulty 
experienced by cargo vessels in reaching 
the place through stress of weather. 
the 11th and 15th instant vessels arrived 
with about 36 tons of flour and meal, and 
other vessels were on their way to Bel- 
mullet. In a report received from the 
Vice-Guardians on Saturday last, they 
did not apprehend that there was any 
danger of the people suffering from want 
of food, and stated they would at once 
inform the Local Government Board 
should any such danger arise. I have 
caused a telegram to be sent to the Vice- 
Guardians for further information as to 
the present state of affairs. 


am 
has 


GROSVENOR HOTEL COMPANY. 
Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the case of Spokes v. 
Drew and others, tried in the High Court 
of Justice, with reference to the Gros- 
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venor Hotel Company; and whether he 
will consider the expediency of requesting 
the Public Prosecutor to inquire into the 
matter, and, if necessary, obtain the ad- 
vice of the law officers thereon? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My attention 
has, of course, been called to this case. 
I hardly think any steps are necessary 
on my part, but I will communicate with 
the Attorney: General, under whose super- 
intendence, in undertaking criminal pro- 
ceedings, the Public Prosecutor is re 
quired to act. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPEALS. 


Mex. D. MACLEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland is he aware that two Court 
valuers were recently sent to inspect hold- 
ings in the Union of Clones, county 
Monaghan, upon which appeals were 
lodged ; were the rents increased by tho 
Chief Commission upon the reports o) 
these valuers; did both inspectors visit 
all the holdings; and what experience 
had they in valuing land in county 
Monaghan? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners, to whom I have referred 
this question, point out that in cases 
in which applications to fix fair 
rents are adjudicated upon by them pur- 
suant to the powers conferred on them 
by the Land Law Acts, their decisions 
are arrived at after hearing the evidence 
offered on behalf of the landlord and 
tenant, respectively, and, after taking 
into account all the circumstances of the 
case of the holding and the district. I 
desire to take this opportunity of pro- 
testing against the practice of putting 
questions of this kind on the Paper. 


DESTITUTION IN TORY ISLAND. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Done- 
gal, W.): I beg to ask _ the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that extreme destitution exists in Tory 
Island, off the coast of Donegal, where 


3H 2 
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several families have consumed their 
whole stock of potatoes, and, being quite 
destitute of means to purchase food, 
would starve but for the aid of neigh- 
bours almost equally indigent; and 
whether, communication with the island 
in the present stormy weather being 
almost entirely cut off, and the stock 
of meal in that place being nearly ex- 
hausted, he will direct that the 
promptest measures shall be taken to 
afford relief to the islanders who are in 
so perilous a condition? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The in- 
quiries made as to the state of the crops 
in the Union of Dunfanaghy, comprising 
Tory Island, disclosed the fact 
that the loss of the potato crop was not 
considerable. The Local Government 
Board’s Inspector has been instructed to 
proceed to Tory Island as soon as pos- 


sible, and to take measures to see 
that relief is afforded to any of the 
islanders who are in the condition of 


destitution alleged in the question. 


MORAY FIRTH FISHERIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

Smr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, with refer- 
ence to his statement on 3rd January last 
to the Moray Firth Fisheries Association 
that Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered it inexpedient to open negotia- 
tions with the North Sea Powers for the 
extension of the close area to thirteen 
miles, whether he would state the nature 
of the inconvenience anticipated ? 

Mr. CURZON: I think if the hon. 
Member will refer to a speech which I 
made on August 3rd of last year on Re- 
port of Supply, he will find a full answer 
to his question. 


PENAL CODE AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
the Viceroy proposes to declare his assent 
to the Penal Code Amendment Bill, or 
to reserve the samé for the signification 
of the pleasure of Her Majesty thereon, 
and, in the latter event, as the Penal 
Code Amendment Bill and the Criminal 
Procedure Code Bill are very intimately 

Mr. T. D. Sullivan. 
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correlated, will he defer tendering advice 
to Her Majesty respecting the former 
Bill until after the latter Bill has been 
disposed of by the Legislative Council 
ot the Viceroy? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE rox 
INDIA: The Viceroy has not communi- 
cated to me his intention with regard 
to the Bills mentioned in the question, 
but I have no doubt he will follow the 
usual course by declaring his assent to 
them. If he does so, it will still bo 
within the power of the Crown to dis- 
allow either or both Measures; and, as 
I have already said in this House, I am 
quite prepared to be held responsible for 
any advice which I may think fit to give. 


VICTORIA AND THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether the Colony of Victoria has 
withdrawn from the Imperial Institute ; 
and, if so, what are the reasons given} 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: I am informed by the 


Agent General for Victoria that 
notice was given early in  De- 
cember last that the Victorian sub- 


‘scription to the Imperial Institute would 


cease on the 3lst December, 1897. No 
reasons were assigned for this accion, and 
communications on the subject are still 
passing between the Government of Vic- 
toria and the authorities of the Institute. 


STRENGTH OF THE REGULAR ARMY. 


Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH (Derby- 
shire, W.): I bee to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
how he accounts for the falling off 


in the effective strength of the Regular 
Army on the Ist January, 1898, as com- 
pared with the Ist January, 1895. 
Could he state how many men entered 
the Army, and how many left the 
colours, in the years 1896 and 1897 
respectively ; and, how the strength on 
the Ist January, 1898, compares with 
the strength on the Ist April, 1897, on 
which date the increased establishments, 
authorised last Session, came into force? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The Ist January 
is not a convenient date for 
parisions of as 
discharge, 


England and France 


com- 
men com- 
who are 
no longer with the colours, 
are often at that date in transitu, and, 
therefore, still borne on: the strength of 
regiments. This was the case on the 
Ist January, 1895, when the Army was 
4,381 above its establishment, an excess 
largely due to the fact that an unusual 
of time-expired men coming 
home for discharge did not reach this 
country until just after that date. By 
the following Ist April the surplus had 
nearly disappeared. In the year 1896 
the recruits who joined the colours were 
98,589, and 29,889 menleft them ; 35,083 
recruits joined the colours in 1897; but 
the effect of this large inflow was almost 
neutralised by an abnormal outflow of 
34,921 men. Between the Ist April, 1897, 
and the Ist January, 1898, the Army in- 
creased by 2,976 men. 


strength, 


ing home for 


virtually 


number 


SOMALILAND FRONTIER. 
Mr. HEDDERWICK: I beg to ask 


the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Government has ceded any 
territory in the North-East of Africa to 
the Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia ; and, 
if so, whether the territory ceded in- 
cluded any portion of land under the 
dominion of the Khedive before our occu- 
pation of Egypt? 


Mr. CURZON: There has been a slight 
rectification of the Somali frontier as re- 
corded in the Annex to the Treaty already 
laid before Parliament. Egyptian 
authority formerly extended to Harrar ; 
but the whole of these possessions were 
abandoned with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government after the fall of 
Khartoum, and Harrar has since been 
occupied by Abyssinia. There is no evi- 
dence that the Frontier districts were 
ever under the practical jurisdiction of 
Egypt. 


Sir C. DILKE: Is not the slight recti- 
fication of territory of which the right 
hon. Gentleman speaks, one which ex- 
tends to fifteen thousand square miles, 
and includes one-quarter of the Somali- 
land Protectorate? 
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Mr. CURZON: No, Sir. I hesitate to 


answer definitely without reference to offi- 
cial sources of information, but my im- 
pression is that the right hon. Baronet is 
not right in his figures. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
AFRICA. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether any de- 
finite representation has been made to 
the French Government in reference to 
the recent occupation of British territory 
in West Africa? 

Mr. DAVITT: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, may I ask is it not 
denied by French Ministers in the French 
Press that there has been any occupation 
of British Territory in West Africa by 
French troops! 


Mr. CURZON: As this is a Foreign 


IN WEST 


Office question, perhaps the House 
will allow me to answer it. The 
answer to the Question on _ the 
paper is in the affirmative. Per- 


haps the House will allow me to say that 
I have not had an opportunity of seeing 
the Secretary of State to-day, but I hope 
to do so this afternoon with a view to 
giving what information can be given as 
answer to the supplementary question put 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite. 


Mr. ALLEN (Newcastle-under-Lyme) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Treaty of 
1890 with France recognised the territory 
of Sokoto as in the British sphere of in- 
fluence ? 

Mr. CURZON: Yes. The 


the Agreement are as follows— 


words of 


“ The Government of Her Britannic Majesty 
recognises the sphere of influence of France to 
the South of her Mediterranean possessions, uy 
to a line from Saye on the Niger to Barruwa 
on Lake Tchad, drawn in such a manner as 
to comprise in the sphere of action of the 
Niger Company all that fairly belongs to the 
Kingdom of Sokoto.” 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the kingdom of 
Sokoto has been definitely defined ? 

Mr. CURZON: No, my impression is 
that it has not, if the hon. Member means 
by a formal commission. 
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Mr. W. ALLEN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he would be willing to give the 
House in a convenient form all the Trea- 
ties dealing with the boundaries of 
British, French, and German territory in 
West Africa? 


Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member will 
find the Treaties contained in Hertslet’s 
“Map of Africa by Treaty.” 


EDUCATION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the inquiry promised by him 
on the 28th January, 1897, into 
the question of the provision made 
for University education of Roman 
Catholics in certain Foreign Coun- 
tries and British Colonies, with special 
reference to the constitution of the 
Universities, the amount of their en- 
dowments, and the sources from which 
they have been derived, and the number 
of persons receiving University education 
in proportion to the population, has been 
made; and when the results will be re- 
ported to the House? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA. 
SURY: A large number of replies on 
this question has been received, and 
further answers are expected. As soon 
as these are received the results will 
be put together and laid before the 
House in the form of a Parliamentary 
return. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MUSEUMS OF THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to reappoint the Committee on the 
Museums of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment; and, if so, whether it is intended 
to reappoint the Committee on an early 
day? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think it would be desirable 
that the Committee should be re- 
appointed, and the sooner the better. 


Financial Relations, Great {COMMONS} 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Cotonen SAUNDERSON: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed this Session with the 
appointment of a Commission on the 
Financial Relations between England and 
Ireland? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Commission to which 
my hon. and gallant Friend refers 


would have been appointed, as he is 
aware, ten months ago had we received 
any assistance from hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, but a large number of Gentlemen 
representing Nationalist constituencies 
declined to assist us, and the Front Bench 
opposite took the same view. Since that 
date, as the House is aware, the Govern- 
ment have resolved to add a large 
amount to that already contributed from 
Imperial sources for purely Irish pur- 
poses—a large amount for purely Irish 
purposes. Until this policy receives the 
approval of Parliament it is manifest 
that the investigation of any Commission 
must be on imperfect data. When we 
know what the fate of the Bill intro- 
duced last night is to be we shall be in 
a better position to decide what to do. 





CotonsL SAUNDERSON: Are the 
Government prepared to favourably re- 
spond to the request put forward on be- 
half of Irish representatives of all shades 
of opinion, assembled in meeting, to grant 
an early opportunity for a discussion on 
the Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The Government far 
from having any to 
further discussion on this subject; in 
fact, so far as we are concerned, we shall 
welcome any debate ; but in the present 
condition of public business it is quite 
impossible for me to make any promise 
for the purpose of affording a Debate on 


are 


wish prevent 
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the subject referred to. I am sure that 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland will for- 
give me for reminding them that four 
out of the total number of days spent 
in discussing the Address were devoted to 
Irish Amendments, and that the great 
Measure of the Session, which, so far as 
we can form any forecast, will occupy the 
greater part of our time is an Irish Bill. 
Therefore, I do not think Irish questions 
can be said this Session to have fallen 
into the background. If we make such 
satisfactory progress with the Measure as 
will enable us to give a day for the pur- 
pose desired, we shall be happy to do so, 
but, of course, it is impossible to say 
what will be the amount of time devoted 
to the Bill. 


Mr. J. E. 
Is the right 


REDMOND (Waterford) : 

hon: Gentleman aware 
that the request for facilities for 
a discussion on this question comes 
from Members representing all parts 
of Ireland, and are we to _ under- 
stand that, when a request is made by 
practically the entire Irish representa- 
tion for one day for the discussion of a 
question of this enormous importance, 
the Government. refuse to grant that 
request ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; the last thing 
the hon. Gentleman has a right to 
infer from my answer is that we 
have refused anything. If Irish 
Members of all shades of opinion 
put this question in the forefront of 


those which they want to discuss, I 
should have thought that they would 
have raised it first on the Address. But 
[ think it rests largely with Gentlemen 
opposite to so assist the Government in 
getting through Irish business that there 
will be no excuse for the Government, 
if they think we desire an excuse, for 
refusing a day. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: May I point out 
that there is a difficulty on a question of 
this kind of moving an Amendment to the 
Address, as every Amendment to the Ad- 
dress is regarded by the Government as 
implying want of confidence in them. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Well, Sir, I do not know what 
form the discussion can take if a day is 
found for it. It will be quite an experi- 
ment in Parliamentary procedure. 
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BUSINES8 OF THE HOUSE. 


ASH WEDNESDAY. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I beg to move that this House do 
meet to-morrow at Two of the clock. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): My rea- 
son for rising to oppose the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman is that a most 
important Bill with regard to Ireland, 
which stands in my name, is first in 
order of discussion to-morrow, and if 
the House does not meet until Two 
o’clock, it will considerably curtail the 
discussion of that most important 
Measure with regard to Ireland, dealing 
with the distress in the West. My Bill, 
if passed into law, will very considerably 
help to alleviate the distress in the West 
of Ireland. I do not intend to detain the 
House any length, but if the right hon. 
Gentleman insists on his Motion it will 
be my duty to ask my friends to sup- 
port me in opposing it on the ground 
of the imvortance of the Bill of which 
I intend to move the second reading 
to-morrow. 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare,E.) : I 
think the appeal that has just been made 
by the hon. Gentleman who sits near 
me is one which the First Lord of the 
Treasury might take into consideration. 
It is not often that the Irish Members 
at this early period in the Session have 
favourable opportunities of introducing 
a Measure. It does seem a very hard 
thing that the hon. Gentleman has not 
been sufficiently fortunate to secure a 
good place for the consideration of his 
Bill, that it should be practically knocked 
on the head because of the proposal not 
to have the House meet until two o’clock 
to-morrow, instead of twelve. I do not 
for a moment cast the slightest doupt 
upon the solemn sense of religious ob- 
servance held by hon. Gentlemen, but 
I submit there is plenty of time to do 
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it up till twelve o’clock. The time from 
twelve till two could much more advan- 
tageously be spent in the discussion of 
a Bill which has the charitable and reli- 
gious object of relieving distress. I cer- 
tainly think this is a matter on which 
the First Lord of the Treasury ought to 
give an explanation. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): This is a matter which belongs, in 
a particular degree, to the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is intensely an_Irist: 
matter, Mr. Speaker. Hon. Gentlemen 
who wish to attend Divine service are 
not prevented from doing so at all. But 
Irish Members will be prevented from 
having two hours’ discussion on the 
Measure, simply because hon. Members 
choose to attend Divine service. Every 
one knows that it is usual on a Wednes- 
day afternoon to sit for twenty minutes 
after prayers, while that formidable func. 
tionary, the Serjeant-at-Arms, goes and 
hunts up in the library and tea rooms 
in order to bring in hon. Members. Such 
will not be the case to-morrow. Those 
other benches may be empty, but we 
could form a quorum This 
is for a Christian and philanthropic ob- 
ject, and I would not mind discussing the 
matter even on the Sabbath day itself. 
I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman. 
I cannot boast, like him, of being an ac- 
complished theologian. and an amateur 
apostle, and I have never addressed a 
Church congress. 
matter 


Business 


ouselves. 


If ever there was a 
of his own policy, this belongs to 
it, and I appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to withdraw his Motion. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: It would be quite impos- 


sible for an even more stony-hearted 
person than myself to refuse to make 
some reply to the impassioned appeal of 
the hon. Member. He says the Bill is 
of a Christian and philanthropic charac- 
ter, but everybody who is keenly in- 
terested in a Measure always thinks it a 
Christian and philanthropic Measure, 
and certainly we on this Bench cannot 
exalt ourselves into judges as to the 
comparative amount of Christianity and 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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philanthropy to which a Bill brought in 
may justly lay claim. I do not think 
there is any grievance, for the authors 
of it have not been fortunate in the 
ballot, and the only reason that they 
were able to get this Wednesday, was 
that those who had been more fortunate 
in the ballot knew that the first two 
hours of debate would be cut off by the 
immemorial practice of Ash Wednesday. 
Had the whole day been given by Parlia- 


liamentary usage to the discussion 
of the Bill on Ash Wednesday, 
this Bill would probably not have 
come on at all during the whole 
of the Session, or at such a 
period when there would have been a 
chance of its becoming law. It is not 
necessary that I should enter into a 
general discussion of this Motion. If you 
are to continue the traditions and 


practice of this House, from which | 
do not understand the hon. Gentleman 
dissents, you cannot make exceptions on 
Ash Wednesdays on account of the par- 
ticular character of a Bill. Either aban- 
don the rule altogether—which I am not 
prepared to recommend the House to do — 
or carry it out continually, legitimatety, 
and logically, without fear and withot 
favour. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): May 
I ask a question on a point of order? 
As I understand are 
determined to go to church to-morroy, 
I see no reason why they should not Le 
later with their dinners. Would it 
in order to suspend the Standing Order 
which obliges us to close our discussion 
at half-past five! 
*Mr. SPEAKER 


must be made by a 


hon. Gentleman 


be 


Any such Motion 


Member of the 


Government. 
The Speaker then put the Question. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That this House do meet To-morrow at 
Two of the clock.”"—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 215, Noes 
121.—(Division List appended.) 
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Allhusen, AugustusHenry Eden 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bagot,Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Baldwin, Alfred 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. Gerald (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederick Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Ben. 
Beach,Rt. Hn.Sir M. H. (Bris.) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Biddulph, Michael 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, T. Gibson(King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
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TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 
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(Mr. A. 


Frontier Operations. 
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TELLERS FOR THE NOES-- 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien and 


Mr. Daly. 


of public 





GraHaM Murray, Buteshire) having pre- | 


sented the Appeal for Jury (Repeal) 
(Scotland) Bill to Amend the Court of 
Session Act, 1868, 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask your 
ruling on a point of order—namely, 
whether it is in order for a Member of 
the Government to introduce a Govern- 
ment Bill on a Tuesday at the com- 
mencement of public business? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am well aware that 
tLe practice has been for the Govern- 
ment to confine themselves to Mondays 
and Thursdays, but there is nothing in 
the Standing Order to prevent them 
introducing their Bills on a Tuesday or 
a Friday if they choose. Any Member 


Tuesday or Friday, and the Government 
Ministers Lave the additional privilege 
of making such a motion on a Monday 
or Thursday. 

OF 


ORDERS THE DAY. 


INDIA: COST OF THE FRONTIER 
OPERATIONS. 
*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) gave 


notice 





“To call attention to the extreme poverty of 
the mass of the people in India, to the serious 
condition of the Indian finances, and to the 
need of a more effective control over Indian 
expenditure ; and to move, That, in the opinion 


| of this House, the expenditure involved in the 


recent operations beyond the Frontier of India 
ought not to be charged entirely upon the 
, 


| revenues of India.’ 
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The hon. Member said: Some apology 
is due to the House for again 
raising the question of India, after 
so much discussion on the Address. My 
excuse is, that the Resolution I 
move is of a _ definite, practical 
character. It is wholly free from Party 
bias, and is not intended to embarrass the 
Government; and I am not without 
hopes that it will be unanimously «c- 
cepted by the House. I do not think 
that anyone who is acquainted with India 
will deny that last year has been the 
worst through which India has passed 
since the Mutiny; the famine was the 
most extended of the century, and affected 
sixty millions of people; the mortality 
from the plague has been excessive, and 
the Frontier war has been very costly 
both in blood and in money. I say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that at no time 
since the Mutiny, has there been such 
deep and widespread discontent in India. 
The Press prosecutions and the Bill now 
pending to restrict its liberty show the 
anxiety of the Indian Government, and 
I am sure that no more urgent matter 
can be brought before Parliament. The 
poverty of the Indian people, even in the 
best years, is excessive; it is far worse 
than is realised by the British people. 
A very large part of the Indian people 
are always on the brink of famine; they 
are never removed from it more than s 
few weeks or months. They are a great 
deal underfed. I make bold to say that 
many millions of the people of India are 
not in the habit of eating more than one 
meal a day, and that of the coarsest food. 
They hardly know what it is to 
have a full stomach. Their clothing 
is so scanty that I have often 
seen them in winter in the North- 
West Provinces shivering in a thin 
cotton cloth, with frost on the ground, 
when I was glad to wear two top coats. 
I will make one quotation which, I think, 
ought to satisfy the House on the 
question of the extreme poverty of the 
people of India. It is the opinion of 
Lord Lawrence, one of the most noble 
and best of governors. He says— 


“The mass of the people of India are so 
miserably poor that they have hardly the 
Means of subsistence. It is as much as a man 
can do to feed his family, or half feed them, 
let alone spending money on what you would 
call luxuries or conveniences.” 
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I will cite another. Lord Cromer was 
once Finance Minister for India, and one 
of the ablest financiers we ever had in 
India, and I commend what he says to 
the notice of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whom I am glad to see in his 
place. Lord Cromer made an estimate 
of the average annual income of the 
people of India, and his estimate was Rs. 
27 per head, which is rather less than 
£2 sterling. Just imagine—£2 per head 
against an average income of £36 per 
head, which, according to the best autho- 
rities is the average income of the people 
of this country. There are other 
statists who have placed the Indian 
average income even lower than this, 
and one good authority has placed it at 
coly Rs.20, but I take it at £2 per 
head of the population of the people of 
India against £14 per head, which is the 
average income of that very poor country, 
Italy, according to Mulhall. Surely, Mr. 


Speaker, this shows the enormous 
and desperate poverty which exists 
in India; if anything more on that 


subject is required to be stated I will 
add this: A penny in the Income Tax 
in India yields only one-tenth of what it 
does in this country, although it applies 
there to 220 millions of people, whereas 
here it only applies to a little under 40 
millions. 


An Hon. MemBer: Not 220 millions. 


*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: Yes; 220 mil- 
lions of people directly under the British 
Government. I think all under the 
British Government are liable to Income 
Tax excepting incomes derived from land, 
but as against that the Income Tax in 
India begins at Rs. 500, that is to say 
at about £35 sterling a year, whereas 
here it begins at £160. I put the one 
thing against the other. I put this to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, 
taking it all in all, the income assessable 
to Income Tax is enly one-tenth of what 
it is in England. Under present circum- 
stances and conditions now existing in 
India it is utterly impossible to squeeze 
more out of it than is already done. The 
chronic condition there is one of great 
poverty, which is now very much agegra- 
vated by this awful famine, through 
which 60,000,000 of people have passed, 
and which has in a great number of cases 
destroyed the cattle ; in other cases it has 
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left the people absolutely penniless, with- 
out means of cultivation, and in many 
cases they have sold even their 
utensils, implements of husbandry, 
and possess nothing beyond the clothes 
that they stand up in. That, Sir, 
is the condition of millions of people 
in India, and unless the = Govern- 
ment deals very mercifully with them by 
relaxing taxation, many of them will 
suffer nearly as much this year as they did 
last year. Now, I have to make a state- 
ment which causes me sorrow, and which, 
I think, the House will scarcely believe, 
and it is this: that a fresh land assess- 
ment has recently been made in these 
very districts, and the rent on the land 
has been considerably raised. In the 
Central Provinces, the part of India 
where the famine was most severe, the 
rent on the land has been considerably 
raised. An appeal was made about a 
month ago in the Viceroy’s Council to 
delay the operation of this additional 
assessment for some time in order to 
allow these poor people to recover them- 
selves. I have got here the question and 
the answer. I will not trouble the House 
by reading them, but the answer was 
simply a refusal. I am very much afraid, 
Mr. Speaker, that India is destined to go 
through pretty much the same experience 
it went through in the last famine, which 
was in 1878, the year of the Afghan war ; 
that was what I call a criminal and 
unrighteous war brought on by Lord 
Lytton as part of the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. India therefore 
plunged into this most expensive war, 
although a great part of it had scarcely 
recovered from famine. I will call the 
attention of the Secretary of State for 
India to what happened in 1878, by read- 
ing an extract from the book of Colonel 
Osborne, entitled “War in Afghanistan.” 
He says— 


was 


“ At this time (1878) India had been scourged 
by a series of famines. But, with an 
Afghan war on their hands, the Government 
could not afford to be either just or generous. 
The revenue collectors were ordered to go out 
among the famished villages of India and 
wring from the wretched inhabitants the ut- 
most farthing that was due from them. To 
satisfy these demands, the starving peasant 
was compelled te sell even the household 
utensils which enabled his family to cook their 
scanty meals. In the North-West Provinces no 
less than a million and a quarter of men, 
women, and children perished of hunger, the 


Mr. Samuel Smith. 


{COMMONS } 
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Government wringing from them, in this season 
of dire distress, no less a sum than two million 
pounds. . It is no exaggeration to say 
that for every hunured Afghans whom we have 
slain in this unrighteous war, we have caused 
a thousand of our native fellow-subjects to 
perish of want and hunger.” 


That is what happened in 1878, and 
India stands to-day in the very same posi- 
tion as she did in 1878. She has scarcely 
recovered from a dreadful famine. She 
finds herself burdeneé# with another ex- 
pensive war on the North-West Frontier. 
The Government are also extremely short 
of money. The finances of India are in a 
very bad condition, and there is a very 
strong inducement for the revenue 
officers to squeeze money, under any 
circumstances, out of these poor people. 
I do not say this is done wil- 
lingly or consciously ; but when a Go- 
vernment is short of means, when orders 
are put forth to the revenue officers to 
make the revenue as much as they pos- 
sibly can, the screw is put.on in all direc- 
tions. From the higher-placed officials it 
works down to the multitude of the lesser 
agents, people who do not even know or 
come in contact with the higher 
officials, and the result is that there is 
much distress and suffering ; and I repeat 
that there is a danger of the same sort 
of thing happening now as happened in 
1878. The fact is that there can be no 
real prosperity in India until a perma- 
nent settlement of the land tax is 
arrived at, because whilst the present un- 
certainty exists there will be a tendency 
to raise the assessments as much as pos- 
sible. Over much of the land of India 
the assessment is for 20 or 30 years, in 
some places less, and the result is that, 
with this chronic state of poverty, the 
peasant never feels sure how the 
land will be assessed, and the Govern- 
ment of India seem to be afraid to 
make this permanent settlement on 
which so much depends. It is the Irish 
Question over again in Indiaon a much 
larger scale. My belief is that no greater 
boon can be conferred on India than by 
granting a fixed and permanent assess 
ment of land in perpetuity, so that the 
peasants will know exactly how they 
stand with regard to this important mat- 
ter. When that is done, and when the 
peasant knows that the additional im- 
provements he makes on his holding 
will be his own, things will be better; 
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and that would be one way to mitigate 
these recurring famines. This way is, at 
all events, as practicable as any other 
that can be devised, and I do earnestly 
call upon the House to grapple with this 
question, which lies at the foundation of 
the happiness and welfare of hundreds 
of millions of people. Now, with regard 
to Indian Finance. This House relies 
for its knowledge of Indian Finance on 
hearing the Budget statements of the 
Secretary of State for India year by year. 
Last year the Budget estimated a deficit 


of Rx2,500,000, and the year before 
there was a deficit of Rx2,000,000. 
But since this Estimate was framed 


the Frontier war has occurred, costing, 
us it has done, Rx4,000,000, which has 
to come into the present financial year, 
and there will be probably as much again 
for the coming year, as a great part of 
the Bills will not be paid till next year, 
so that allowing for gains from Exchange 
and from other sources, the deficit this 
year cannot be less than Rx5,000,000. 
Indeed, I do not think an accurate Budget 
eculd show a deficit of less than that 
sum. I say “an accurate Budget,” be- 
cause youmay makeup an Indian Budget 
to show things very much as you choose. 
ff the conditions of the Indian peasantry 
were properly taken into consideration, 
and remissions made on account of that 
condition, I believe that the deficit will 
be much more than Rx5,000,000—pos- 
sibly it will be nearer Rx10,000,000. But 
that is not all. I have to call the atten- 
tion of the House to another very great 
financial danger, which, I think, we 
will hear more about before long. Only 
those engaged in the trade of India know 
how very serious it is—I refer to the 
financial danger which arises from at- 
tempting to introduce a gold standard 
into India. The Mints there have been 
closed for five years, and the object is to 
force up the price of the rupee so as to 
prevent the Government losing so very 
heavily on exchange. As the House 
knows, India has to remit on the average 
£15,000,000 a year to England, payable 
in gold, and the idea was, as I have said, 
to push up the rupee, and so save them- 
selves from some of the loss. Well, the 
Government succeeded by these artificial 
means in forcing up the rupee to Is. 4d. 
The condition of Indian Finance at the 
present time is most unsatisfactory, as 
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people do not believe in the permanency 
cf the rupee at ls, 4d., and, con- 
sequently they are remitting home all 
the money they can, because they be- 
lieve tnat this artificial rise in the price 
of the rupee cannot be of long duration. 
The result is that the Government can- 
not pay their debts. Their debt to this 
country is about £15,000,000, and I 
do not believe that the Government can 
remit home more than £8,000,000 or 
£9,000,000 this year. How does it 
supply the balance? By borrowing gold 
in London—the very worst plan which 
India could adopt. This was done in 
order to escape the collapse of the mone- 
tary policy of India. The Indian Govern- 
ment is borrowing money in London like 
a spendthrift, to conceal the unsound con- 
dition of the Indian Exchequer. I call 
this juggling with finance. It is not, at 
any rate, sound finance. The Indian 
Government is in a terrible dilemma. It 
has only two courses open to it, and each 
of them is beset with difficulty. If it 
raises the price of the rupee, to save the 
loss of exchange, it forces the peasant to 
take fewer rupees for his produce. The 
masses have to suffer, and grave dis- 
content is appearing among the people, 
and all the uncoined silver which the 
people of India possess falls enormously 
in value. This is a peril that many in 
this country are practically unaware of, 
and yet it is one of the most serious 
dangers that besets our rule in India, 
and all this is done in order to save the 
Government the loss on the exchange. 
The Government of India looks too much 
tc the opinion of this country, and to 
the opinion of this House, and forces up 
the rupee by these artificial means in 
order to save acknowledging the semi- 
bankrupt condition in which it is. This 
is practically the position of affairs in 
India just now, and I do not think that 
the Government here can fully realise 
what this state of things is causing in 
India. This artificial contraction of the 
currency is producing a kind of asphyxia, 
and is causing such a fall in the price 
of Indian commodities that great dis- 
content is spreading amongst the agri- 


cultural population. I do not know 
whether the House has paid attention to 
those striking letters which have 


appeared in the Z7’imes on Indian affairs. 
I will give the House a quotation from 
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one of the letters, which dates from Bom- 
bay. It is as follows— 


“The truth is that the official and mercantile 
classes in India have a widely divergent inter- 
est in the future of the rupee. Although it 
may appear sound in the eyes of the Finance 
Minister to produce a famine in rupees, and 
a consequent fall in the prices of commodities 
generally (including sovereigns), to all students 
of monetary science such a course is nothing 
less than a crime of the most serious and com- 
jichensive order. A false rupee, an artificially 
created scarcity of money, and a 10 per cent. 
bank rate, are not the most favourable condi- 
tions amid which to conduct business. A food 
famine is a very serious matter ; but a money 
famine, such as is now being deliberately in- 
duced by the Government of India, is far more 
serious, for it. involves not only the gradual 
asphyxia of trade enterprise and a certain 
decline in the rate of commercial progress, but 
also a consequently widespread feeling of un- 
happiness, misery, and disaffection, which it 
should be the continuous endeavour of the 
British Government to avoid.” 


Up to five years ago all uncoined silver 
was equivalent to rupees, just as gol] is 
worth £3 17s. 9d. an ounce, so you could 
take all this silver to the Indian mint 
and coin it into so many rupees. So that 
when a man put into a cellar a certain 
weight of silver he had a potential right 
of having so many rupees. Now 
the price of the raw material of silver 
has gone down fully 40 per cent. below 
the price of the coined rupee, and so the 
peasant who has hoarded bars of silver 
finds nearly half their value gone, losing 
half his capital. These poor ignorant 
people all over India, after having 
struggled to hoard silver, caanoz 
understand why it has fallen to 
nearly half of its value compared 
to what it was before. They measure it 
by rupees, and to them it seems an in- 
credible thing that by some hocus-pocus 
this great mass of silver should lose over 
40 per cent. of its value. I believe there 
is a much greater risk in this matter than 
the Government is aware of, and I may 
tell the House that I was very much 
struck by a letter I received from one of 
the old residents in India, a gentleman 
who was through the Mutiny, who mar- 
ried an Indian lady, and who has had close 
connections with the Indian people, and 
understands the sentiments of “ under- 
ground India.” If the House will allow 
me, I will read a paragraph of it, so 
striking that I hope the Secretary of 


Mr. Samuel Smith. 
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State for India will give his serious at- 
tention to it— 


“T am here on the spot and see much of 
underground India, and I also see the Govern- 
ment set on going to ruin blindfold. Just 41 years 
ago, Lord Dalhousie left India, having, as he 
wrote, left the Empire in peace, and not a 
cloud on the political horizon ; but in a short 
five months English men and women were 
either murdered by hundreds, or flying for their 
lives from Dacca in the North-East to Peshawur 
in the North-West, and so it is to-day. Our 
Governments are dining, dancing, and playing 
cricket on a smouldering volcano of discontent, 
which they think to suppress by gagging the 
Press, and imprisoning the editors, and on the 
other hand fostering the evil by insane Cur- 
rency Bills.” 


I fear there is more truth in this than 
the House will like to acknowledge. There 
is great discontent simmering in that 
vast country, and many of us fail to 
realise the perils of the situation. The 
fact is that the Indian Government 
cannot apply the rigorous financial tests 
of England; judged by our standard, 
the financial state of Incia is unsound. 
We are really squeezing out of 
these poor Indian peopie more than 
we ought to squeeze, and no person 
can invent a new tax which would yield 
any considerable amount, because we 
have reached the limit of taxation. Jn 
place of raising we ought to lower the 
land assessment. Let me tell the House 
there are parts in India where the Jaud- 
lord is taxed 50 per cent. on his rental, 
and 15 per cent. in addition for local 
purposes, making the total taxation 65 
per cent. of his income. Taxation there 
is too high, and it ought to be lowered. 
Then there is that other harsh tax, which 
brings in a large revenue—the salt 
tax, which I say is one of the most 
cruel taxes that we can impose. The 
salt tax at the present time is 16 
to 20 times the first cost of the article, 
and on the North-West Frontier, where a 
poorer kind of salt is supplied, it is 32 
times the cost of the original article. 
Upon this question Lord Lawrence, before 
the Royal Commission, gave this evi- 
dence— 


“When I was a magistrate, many men, ac- 
cused of smuggling salt, were brought before 
me, and I had to try them and punish them 
under the Customs law. I thought it was 2 
very hard and very severe system. Here are the 
people of India paying an excessive price for the 
salt. I think it is an enormous rate. And not 
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only does it limit the consumption as regards 
human beings, but, I think, it limits the con- 
sumption very much as regards cattle; and I 
believe myself that a great deal of the loss 
of cattle from murrain in India has arisen from 
want of salt.” 


Now, I wish to ask the 
of State for India a question, and 
I hope he will reply. I put this 
question to him, whether it was not the 
case that the duty on the Kohat salt 
was raised to 32 times the price of 
of the salt, and he replied: “Only six 
and a-half times.” The statement I wish 
to make is this: the Secretary of the 
Punjaub Goverument writes to the Cal- 
cutta Government, as given in the Blue 
Books, that the cost of this salt is less 
than one anna per maund, and the 
duty put upon it was 32 annas. That 
is 32 times the price of the article. In- 
stead of raising the salt tax, the Govern- 
ment ought to reduce it. I may say, 
having been in India about that time, 
that we never had a more popular Vicerov 
than Lord Ripon, who was in touch with 
the people, and, by wise administration, 
kept the country out of war. One of the 
objects of all Viceroys ought to be to 
lower the salt tax, and I think he lowered 
it, and there never was a more popular 
Viceroy, or one who attached the people 
to him more. We are extracting froin 
India quite too much taxation, and we 
are pressing very hardly on the poor. 
Our system of government is far too 
expensive for so poor a people. By the 
Afghan wars and the Frontier wars we 
have squandered 60 or 70 millions on the 
North-West Frontier in the last twenty 
years. As a consequence, the Govern- 
ment had to raise the salt tax, although 
it is well known that great suffering 
arises from want of salt. The cattle do 
not get as much salt as they require ; 
neither do human beings. I say, speak- 
ing broadly, you cannot extract more 
taxation out of that country. It is as 
dry as a bone, and you cannot squeeze 
any more out of it. The difficulty is just 
this: our officials in India are most 
able, they are upright, and they are 
doing their best, I do believe, but the 
system keeps them from being in touch 
with the people. What is the cause of 
the trouble? I say it is principally the 
wasting of our substance on these Fron- 
tier wars. which have cost us nearly 
Rx. 70,000,000 in 20 years. The pre- 
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sent expenditure for the Army in India 
is Rx. 24,000,000 a year. When 
Lord Northbrook was Viceroy it was only 
Rx. 15,000,000 or Rx. 16,000,000, and 
tuat was considered to be quite sufficient. 
I listened with great interest to what was 
said by the late Secretary for India the 
other night. I believe, with him, the 
military party is endangering India. 
They are dreaming about an imagi- 
nary Russian invasion, which may 
never come, and to prepare for this 
they squander the resources of one of 
the poorest peoples in the world, and are 
thus poisoning their minds against British 
rule. By this policy the Indian Govern- 
ment is raising a real danger of far more 
importance than this imaginary danger. 
What I ask for to-night is but a feeble 
palliative. I only ask that some portion 
of the cost of the Frontier war shall be 
placed upon this country. I hope the 
Government—I believe there are many 
upon the other side of the House who 
agree with me, and will accept my Motion 
and come to the help of India. But 
some object to grants, especially for the 
Frontier war. So long as you accept the 
principle that some help is to be given 
to that poor country, which God has 
placed in our hands, I do not mind. 
what name is given to it. What 
ever the alleged cause may be, 1 
feel sure that we shall touch the feelings 
of the people of India if the House 
adopts my motion. The Indian people 
are a sentimental people, and an 
emotional people, and kindly words 
spoken in this House do far more good 
than the House is aware of. Sharp 
words are sometimes spoken across the 
floor of this House which appear in a 
hundred papers next morning, and are 
read by multitudes, and we ought 
to be most cautious as to what 
we say here, so as not to excite ill- 
feeling among those dense masses. 
In speaking about India in this House, 
which is a whispering gallery open to the 
world, we ought to be most careful to say 
nothing but what is kind and sym- 
pathetic. The permanent difficulty of 
our Indian Government lies in the fact 
that it is impossible for a small handful 
of officials at Simla to govern satisfac- 
tcrily 280,000,000 of people, even with 
the aid of the finest Civil Service in the 
world. These high officials pull the 
strings that move India, and live mostly 
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on the hills. In the old days of the East 
India Company the officials did not go 
to the hills, they lived amongst the 
people often for a lifetime, but now we 
Eave Civil Servants of great mental 
powers, but who spend all their holi- 
days in this country; their heart 
is here, and it is not in India. 
They are not sufficiently in touch with 
the people, and as they rise to higher 
positions they spend most of their time 
in the hills far away from the masses. 
There is nothing but comfort and well- 
being amongst the Europeans who live 
at Simla, and they are removed from that 
close contact with the suffering masses 
which is so useful an education for the 
rulers of India. I say this is one of 
the reasons why these expensive wars 
are devised. High officers at Simla, well 
fed and clothed, with a single stroke of 
the pen can put upon India millions of 
expenditure, notwithstanding that the 
money has to be squeezed out of people 
who are living on 2d. aday. This 
is the essential drawback to our rule in 
India. It is not that the men are not 
able. I do not believe there are more 
capable men anywhere than in the Indian 
Civil Service, or at the head of those great 
departments. But I say you cannot go- 
vern India economically under such a 
system as that. You require an over- 
hauling of the entire system, and a re 
construction of Indian Administration. 
One thing ought to be done, and that 
promptly. We ought to send out 
a first-class financier—one of the 
strongest men that can be found—with 
great powers, to cut down the expendi- 
ture. It will not be done unless the 
man sent out be made of cast-iron—a 
man who can stand against official pres- 
sure. You send out too often an untrained 
man to India, knowing little of the 
country, surrounded on all sides with old 
officials: what can he do? He is bound 
to go to them for advice. If you wish 
to reduce expenditure in India you 
must select of of your strongest men, 
and send him out with large powers, 


and in no other way can you put 
the finances of that country in a 
sound position. What I ask for at 


the present moment is that a moderate 

grant should be made to India—a grant 

even of three millions would be of great 

value. I appeal to the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, who has had large surpluses, 
Mr. Samuel Smith. 
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amounting to 6? millions. And what 
has he done with those surpluses? Like 


a very parsimonious man, he buys up the 
National Debt. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. E. Hicks Baacu, 
Bristol, W.): I beg your pardon. The 
surpluses have gone in the furtherance 
of works for the benefit of the country. 


*Mr. S. SMITH: Then I am got quite 

right there, but I do object to Consols 
being bought at 112, which is like buy- 
ing annuities to yield 2 per cent. I am 
told that this year we shall have another 
urplus of between two and three millions, 
but probably it will be pounced upon 
for some other purpose. Now, I do not 
believe in using our Surplus to buy up 
the National Debt. Surely, it is better to 
use this money in helping cur famishing 
fellow-subjects in India than in buying up 
Consols. There are times for generosity, 
and there is a time when a little sym- 
pathy counts far more than dry financial 
economies. I say, use a little genero- 
sity to India just now, and it will 
bring back a rich reward to this 
country. I appeal to the humanity 
of this House, I appeal to the benevo- 
ence of thisrichcountry. Ido not believe 
that public opinion in this country would 
have the smallest objection to a hand- 
some grant being made to India. My 
own opinion is that it would be most 
willingly given, and I believe, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would do it, he 
would find that nearly every newspaper 
in this country would support his action 
This is the feeling of the country. I will 
conclude my remarks by quoting from 
a speech of the late Secretary of State for 
India, which, I am glad to say, does as 
much credit to his heart as it does to his 
head. He says— 

“We have yet to deal with the cost of the 
present expedition. What that cost is I do 
not know; but if it approaches the figures | 
have seen the Indian Revenue cannot meet it, 
and I go further, ought not to be asked to 
meet it. Parliament in 1880 voted £5,000,000 
towards the cost of the Afghan War. ‘The 
reasons which justified that Vote are more for- 
cible to-day than they were then. To throw 
upon India, in addition to the enormous cost, 
and the loss by the famine and plague, the 
entire cost of the present war, would be an 


injustice which would rankle in every part of 
the Indian Empire.” 
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I thank the House for the indulgence 
accorded me, and I beg to move the 
Motion standing in my name. 


*Mr. R. SOUTTAR (Dumfriesshire): I 
beg leave to second the Amendment. The 
first plea I would put forward is based 
upon the poverty of the Indian people. 
My honourable Friend has spoken of that 
poverty, and I am able to testify to hav- 
ing witnessed that poverty. I lived for 
five years of my life in India, and owing 
to the work upon which I was engaged 
I spent those five years directly amongst 
the poor people in India, in the streets 
and in the lanes of the various cities. 
I can assure hon. Members here that, 
however much they may have contem- 
plated the poverty of India, they have no 
real conception of what poverty is until 
they have lived in that country. I have 
lived in various countries, and have seen 
poverty of various sorts. I have seen 
poverty in Africa, but it is a lazy poverty 
that arises from the beneficence of 
nature. I have seen poverty amongst 
the negroes in the Southern States of 
America, but it is largely of the idle 
“laugh and grow fat” kind of poverty ; 
I have seen poverty in this country, but 
it generally arises from dissipation ; but 
the poverty in India arises from none of 
these causes, and is like none of them. 
In India you will see that, which you will, 
perhaps, not see anywhere else in the 
world. You will see men toiling from 
morning till night with all their strength, 
and receiving at the end of the day a 
miserable pittance—a pittance which 
they do not waste in debauchery, or 
drink, but which they will lay out, not 
in halfpence and farthings, but in cowries, 
which is the smallest shell coin that they 
can get. And when ali has been spent, 
and the poor result carried home in a 
handkerchief, with all their exertions 
they have not provided one full 
meal for themselves and their families. 
This goes on from ‘lay to day, and 
from the cradle to the grave. I have 
only seen one sort of poverty that has 
ever struck me as comparing in any 
degree with the poverty you see in 
India. Hon. Members have seen the 
hollow-cheeked poverty of the poor 
wretch who is dependent in London 
upon the sweaters bounty. Well, 
the whole of the Indian poverty is 
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The second plea I would 


just like that. 
put forward is the 
Indian Exchequer. Now, it has been 
sail by my hon. Friend that there 
would probably be a deficit in the 
Indian Exchequer this year. But I do 
not measure the poverty of the Ex- 
chequer by deficits at all. I know that, 
even if there were a surplus, there would 
not be half enough to spend as money 
should be spent on public works in India. 
I know that in India you require to spend 
millions and millions, far more than ever 
you have spent, if you want to properly 
ensure that country against famine. I 
do not know that irrigation is a cure for 
all the evils of India. I think that the 
suggestions put forward by the noble 
Lord two or three days ago, when he 
stated what the Government had in their 
minds, were excellent suggestions, which 
showed that he had thoroughly grasped 
the agricultural part of the subject, and 
I am sure they will do almost as much 
good as irrigation ever can. At the 
same time, irrigation is also necessary, 
and every penny that can be spent 
should be spent on irrigation works, if 


poverty of the 


you want to provide against future 
famine. My belief, with regard to the 
poverty of the Indian Exchequer, 
arises also from the consideration 


that the money which is raised in India 
is not raised in a natural way. Even if 
you had a great surplus, where would it 
come from? Five millions of it would 
come from opium, and there are some of 
us on this side of the House, and on that 
side of the House, too, who would rather 
that India should get along without this 
five millions. Then, eight and a half mil- 
lions would come from salt, and my hon. 
Friend has already told you what a ter- 
rible tax that is upon the poverty of 
the Indian natives. In this country, if a 
man does not take tobacco or spirits, he 
may practically escape taxation. In 
India every mouthful that the poor, 
wretched coolie puts in his mouth has 
already paid toll to the British Govern- 
ment. We know there is no other way to 
raise the money, and that circumstance is 
the measure of the absolute poverty of 
India. The third plea that I would urge 
arises from the special circumstances in 
which India is placed. I will not enlarge 
upon this. We know perfectly well, if 
India ever needed help, she needs it to- 
day. India got help in 1881, and she 
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needs it to-day, far more than she did 
then. She has famine and pestilence, the 
twin sister of famine. I don’t know if 
hon. Members have ever just quietly con- 
sidered how famine and pestilence almost 
invariably go hand-in-hand in that coun- 
try. The fact of the matter is, 
Europeans, who are well fed, are rarely 
touched by pestilence in India, but the 
poor, miserable native is so absolutely 
starved that he has no vitality, and the 
moment pestilence touches him, he just 
lies down and dies. But, now, my fourth 
plea with regard to this matter arises 
from the justice of the case. I am not 
going to press anything that would be in 
the slightest degree of a Party char- 
acter, but, as far as I can study the ques- 
tion, we were promised, in the Statute 
of 1858—which has been corroborated 
constantly by the declaration of states- 
men since—that India would not be in 
any way dragged into any question of 
Imperial policy. I am not going to say 
the Frontier War—in connection with 
which money has been spent—which we 
are considering to-night, that that has 
been a purely Imperial matter; but it 
would have been absolutely impossible 
for any conscientious man to have stood 
in this House, and listened to the 
speeches which have been made on both 
sides, without realising that Im- 
perial matters had, to a_ cer- 
tain extent, at any rate, entered 
into the question of the Frontier 
war, and to the extent that Imperial 
matters entered into that question, to 
that extent are we bound to absolve 
India from the cost. My last plea would 
be that we have precedent in its favour. 
Honourable Members who have been in 
this House a long time. know far more 
about that than I do. This would be 
no new thing. There have been wars 
carried out by Indian soldiers not paid 
for by India. The Persian War was not 
paid for by India, the Abyssinian War 
was not paid for by India, the Chinese 
war was not paid for by India, and we 
know that in 1881 an almost precisely 
similar state of things existed in con- 
nection with the Afghan War, and this 
House, without a dissentient voice, voted 
five millions in favour of it. I know per- 
fectly well, in conclusion, that something 
may be said against it, and something 
may be said on lines of true political 
economy. I know that it is of very 
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great consequence that the financial in- 
dependence of India, as well as the finan- 
cial independence of every one of our pos- 
sessions and dependencies, should be very 
carefully maintained. As far as I am 
concerned, I do not believe in doles, 
whether they are doles to individuals. or 
whether they are doles to our depen- 
dencies; but if ever there was an 
occasion when strict political justice 
might be departed from, the House 
knows perfectly well that that occasion 
has now arisen. I know also that the 
maintenance of responsibility for war- 
like policy is of very great conse- 
quence, for we have a very strong 
war party in India, and we do not 
want to make it any easier for them to 
make war; and I am always glad to 
realise that such men as Sir James 
Weston are sitting at the same Council 
table and are able to say to these men— 
“Tt is all very well for you to talk about 
war, but we cannot raise the money 
to pay for it.” But the worst of 
it is, these men have not got to 
pey for it. We know that the 
men who voted for the war, and who 
carried the Indian Frontier War against 
the wishes of the civil representatives— 
if I am not incorrect—are those military 
men to whom a war, if it brings a cer- 
tain amount of risk, also brings com- 
mensurate advantages. At the same 
time, I am glad that there is even a half 
check kept with regard to warlike 
expenditure, but I would point this out 
to the House—that there is another side 
to that question. It is all very well to 
check the warlike spirit in India, but it 
is equally important to check the war- 
like spirit in this country, and I don’t 
think it is good for Englishmen that they 
should be able to have a_ spirited 
Foreign policy, and that they should 
throw the burden of it upon somebody 
else, especially when that somebody else 
is a poor, wretched, impoverished, and 
unrepresented nation like India. I second 
the Motion with extreme pleasure. I 
believe if the Government would accede 
to the Motion, there would not be a dis- 
sentient voice in this House, there would 
not be a dissentient voice in the whole 
country, and. I believe the acceptance 
of this Motion would cause untold happi- 
ness and satisfaction to India. I also 
think the policy. which is suggested by 
this Motion. is calculated to prevent 8 
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recurrence of the calamities of war, 
and therefore I consider that. the Motion 
is not only in the interests of India, but 
is framed in the higher interests of a 
great and united Empire. 


Sir H. SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I think the speech we have just 
listened to is one of great importance, 
and, as a large taxpayer in India myself, 
I can feel a good deal of sympathy with 
it,* but. at the same time. I cannot say 
that I go any great distance with either 
of the honourable Gentlemen who intro- 
duced this Motion, either as regards their 
arguments, or the conclusions which they 
have drawn. It seems to me this ques- 
tion might have been dealt with on 
larger grounds and in a larger manner, 
and in that way it might have com- 
mended itself more to the House than 
on the very narrow lines put forward by 
the hon. Member for Flintshire and 
the hon. Member for Dumfriesshire. Sir 
we must have great sympathy with India 
in the position in which she finds herself 
at the present time. That is common 
ground, but there is a great danger to 
allow sentiment to run away with one, 
especially upon matters of finance and 
matters of business. I am one who, all 
my life, since I have been concerned in 
these matters, have taken a very strong 
view in regard to the duty England owes 
to India, and the relief which India has 
aright to claim from England. I say on 
that ground, the views which have been 
admirably set forth by such great Vice- 
roys as Lord Northbrook, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Lord Brackenbury, are views 
which I entirely share. It will be 
admitted that in the past India 
has not been well treated by England 
in financial matters, especially when 
we think of the sums charged to the 
Indian Exchequer for such things as the 
entertainment of Sultans and Shahs, for 
which we have had the glory, while India 
has had merely the privilege of paying. 
And when we reflect on the Abyssinian 
War, when we remember the Egyptian 
Expedition—undertaken for purely Im- 
perial reasons—we must come to the 
same conclusion. £1,200,000 was charged 
against India for the Suakim expedition 
alone. Surely there is some reason for a 
readjustment of the accounts between 
India and England. The hon. Member 
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said we maintained in India a greater 
army than was absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of order there, and that 
we should not do so if it were not for 
Imperial considerations, and for that 
reason again a readjustment of accounts 
is desirable in order to give relief. There 
are also quasi-Imperial questions, such as 
|those in connection with the North-West 
Frontier—questions which arise out of 
our relations with Russia. There is also 
the Burmah Frontier question; and 
intertwined with these questions are con- 
siderations as to policing the Frontier 
for the protection of our own people 
against raids from outside. In addition 
to that, we have to promote British 
trade, and these are points which make 
it so difficult to decide whether England 
or India should pay. I do, however, 
think that the Indian Exchequer should 
lbe relieved of the heavy expenditure 
charged in connection with the main- 
itenance of Departments of the India 
|Office in this country. The chief argu- 
| ment put forward by the hon. Member 
has been the extreme poverty of India. 
To my mind that is not the real ques- 
tion, which is—Are the claims just or 
lunjust? It is not a point to be 
|considered whether India is rich or poor ; 
if she is responsible she should pay the 
;money; if she is not, then England 
|should bear the burden. The mere fact 
of the poverty of India imposes no special 
reason why England should find the 
money. I was sorry to hear retold the 
old story about the average income of 
the Native being 27 rupees ;_ the fallacy of 
that story has been exposed again and 
again. As a fact the 9 rupees a month 
which is earned by the Natives, is not a 
\bad way as things go in India. India is 
undoubtedly a poor country judged by 
Western standards, but, although that is 
unfortunately true, you must not set up 
those standards of comfort when judging 
|the condition of the people. A country 
lshould be judged by the wants of its 
people, and our capacity to satisfy them. 
There is another point which the House 
ought never to forget. It is all very 
well to talk of the poverty of India, but 
is not that due to, and caused by, the 
habits and customs of the people them- 
selves? Is it not due largely to early 
child marriage, and the consequent over- 
population of the country? The people 
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multiply up to the limits of existence, 
and the problem is one which it is almost 
hopeless to deal with. There are many 
curious things in connection with the 
Indian people. You cannot get them to 
migrate from one district to another. It 
may be that in one district there may be 
ample employment to be obtained, and 
in another district over-population, with 
a scarcity of work. Yet the people will 
not migrate from one district to another. 
I have myself suffered the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting coolies for tea gardens, 
although frightful poverty was existing 
in adjoining districts. I should like to 
say one word upon another aspect of this 
question of poverty. The hon. Member 
for Flintshire has made a good deal of 
it, but he seemed rather to contradict 
himself. I do not quite understand 
how, if the people are so frightfully 
poor and have an income of only 27 
rupees ayear, they have managed to save 
the millions of silver which they have 
stored away as a reserve. It cannot be 
true that they have saved hundreds of 
millions, and yet, at the same time, are 
never much above starvation point. 
Another cause of poverty is that agri- 
culture is the mainstay of the country, 
and there is little diversity of employ- 
ment. What we have to aim at is, by 
the introduction of more capital, to 
increase the number of industries, and 
to employ more people in mills and 
factories where they can earn better 
wages, and are far better off than when 
employed on the land. There is areverse 
side to this poverty of India—or rather, 
of the people. In the first ploce, in spite 
of what has been told to the House, there 
is no question but that India is the most 
highly-taxed country in the world. 
Tt is all very well for hon. Gentle- 
men to come down here and_ talk 
about Income Tax, but they ignore the 
fact that only a few favoured individuals 
have the privilege of paying it, and 
the great bulk of the people of the 
country do not know that such a thing 
exists. 


Mr. S. SMITH: 
60 small. 

Sirk H. SEYMOUR KING: You have no 
right to speak of the Income Tax, unless 
at the same time you deal with the 
number of people taxed. There is an- 

Sir H. Seymour King. 


Their incomes are 
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other side of the question to be looked 
at. In eight years out of every ten— 
I might almost say out of every nine— 
the Indian Budget shows a surplus, and 
i must enter a strong protest against 
the suggestions put forwards as to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Indian 
Budget. It is not fair, it is not honest 
for hon. Members on either side of the 
House to argue from the particular to 
the general, and to base their case on 
the state of things which arises in 
years of famine and plague and war. 
That does not correctly show the average 
condition of affairs. As a fact, except 
during the last two years, there has been 
a steady increase in the revenue, and 4 
steady, although not a large, increase in 
the deposits in savings’ banks. These 
things do not prove an increase of po- 
verty in the country, and I repeat the 
hon. Gentleman makes a great mistake 
in arguing from two years of famine as 
showing what is the average condition 
of affairs in India. He should remem- 
ber what was said by Lord Cromer (then 
Sir E. Baring) when speaking as Finance 
Minister in 1882-83— 


“We do not profess to finance for a surplus 
in a year of famine. When a serious famine 
occurs it is inevitable that the expenditure of 
the year should be greater than the revenue.” 


I cannot conceive a worse argument than 
that, because, as a result of two years 
of famine and plague, the Indian Budget 
shows a serious deficit, therefore, India 
is in such a state as to entitle it to 
come to this House for assistance. In 
the 15 years ending 1895-96, what has 
this poor, miserable, bankrupt Govern- 
ment been able to do? It has been able 
to put on one side 17} crores of tens of 
rupees for the purpose of meeting the 
very emergency which has arisen, and 
the cost of which, as stated by the noble 
Lord, will be about 12 crores. This 
money, it is true, has not been put into 
the bank, but it has been used for the 
Rx18,13,000 
have been spent on irrigation works, 


benefit of the country. 


Rx65,50,000 on protection and railways, 
and Rx53,27,000 on the reduction and 
avoidance of the debt. This shows how 
carefully the finances of India have been 
husbanded for the last 15 years. I said 
at the start that I have some sympathy 
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with the Motion, but while I think there 
could and should be some re-adjustment | 
of the burdens between this country and | 
India, I cannot conceive a worse method | 
of helping than by starting a series of | 
grants in aid. I think that system most | 
objectionable and pernicious in every | 
respect. What we want to do is to keep 
the financial rein tight in the hands of | 
the Financial Secretary in order to pre- | 
vent the military Party getting hold of | 
them, and running away. If, directly we | 
get into a difficulty, the Indian Govern- 
ment are to shelter themselves behind | 
the English Exchequer, we shall be 
always having frontier wars. I agree 
with my noble Friend, that— 


India: Cost of the 


“It is much better to keep the two Ex- 
chequers as far apart as we can.” 


The Mover of this Motion talked of the 
necessity for more effective control over 
Indian expenditure, but I do not think 
he could go to work in a worse way than 
by initiating a policy of grants in aid. 
What after all is the real trouble from 
which India is suffering? To what must 
we direct our attention if we are to ar- 
rive at a proper decision! It is not so 
much a deficit on the Budget, not so 
much the results of famine and plague 
and war, as the present position of the 
currency. There can be no worse posi- 
tion than that brought about by a forced 
currency—and the currency of India is a 
forced currency, just as unsound as is 
the forced paper currency of Argentina. 
If hon. Members were as well acquainted 
as I have been during the last six weeks 
with the position of the Calcutta money | 
market, they would feel that this is a| 
matter which demands the attention of | 
the House, and that that is the direction | 
in which the aid of this country might | 
best be given. The position in January 
in Bombay and Calcutta was that the 
banks would not erant loans on Govern- 
ment paper, or even on bars of gold. | 
They had not the money to lend. Think | 
what it would mean if the Bank of Eng- 
land were not able to lend, and if there 
were no possibility of any expansion of 
the currency, and we were left with a 
fixed or gradually contracting currency. 
I admit that the experiment tried in 
India was the only possible one at the 
time, other than that which I hope and 
believe my noble Friend will yet carry 
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into effect—namely, the establishment of 
a currency on a gold basis, because the 
pressing need of India at the present 
moment is, undoubtedly, that of a 
staple rupee—a staple exchange, which 
can only be obtained on a gold basis. 
It is not a question of the re-opening of 
the Mints, for that would only bring 
about the invariable ups and downs. It 





\is true there may be some opposition 


from the agricultural industry, which no 
doubt has greatly benefited by the fall 
in exchange, but I believe that the rapid 
and incalculable fluctuations in exchange 
far outweigh that benefit. In India, 
money at present is almost unborrow- 


|able, even on the very best security, and 


if only capital could be introduced which 
could be lent at a moderate rate of in- 
terest, it would do far more good to the 
The establishment of 
the currency on a gold basis—although 
I admit a serious undertaking—is not im- 


possible if faced with courage, and with 
jthe advantage of English credit at its 
| back. 


India by herself is not strong 
enough for this gigantic undertaking. 
This, of course, is not the occasion to go 
into details how to establish a gold cur- 
rency. I trust we may, later on, have 
another opportunity to go into the much 
larger question. It is only necessary 
that I should indicate the amount neces- 
sary for India and England to raise for 
the purpose. I think it would be about 
15,000,000 sterling. Russia has suc- 
ceeded in doing this, and so have Japan 
and Austria-Hungary. Then why could 
not England and India do it? There is 
plenty of gold in the world. India has 
always been a country which absorbs the 
precious metals, and I believe there is 
no country in the world in which the 


lexperiment of establishing the currency 


on a gold basis could be more easily 
made. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member’s remarks do not appear 


to me to come within the terms of the 
Motion. 


Sir H. SEYMOUR KING: I recognise, 
Sir, that I was going rather beyond the 
Motion, but the terms of it are inti- 
mately bound up with the financial ques- 
tions generally. Some relief may have 
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been given by the Bill dealing with the| join in asking for what may be called 
deposits of gold, but, after all, it appears|a dole, not because I like the system of 


to me to be : a somewhat sentimental feel- 
ing of relief, and I am afraid it will not| 
prove substantial, for people will not 


send their money out unless they know] the 


they can get it back without serious loss. | 
| 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! | 
must again call the hon. Member’ s atten- | 
tion to the terms of the Motion—namely, 
whether the expenditure involved in the 
recent operations beyond the Frontier | 
of India ought not to be charged against | 
England? 


Sir H. SEYMOUR KING: 
to you, Sir, and to the House, for having | 
gone beyond the terms of the Motion, | 
but my feelings carried me away. I will| 
ask the House to consider, from another | 
point of view, what would be the relief 
to the Indian Exchequer if a grant in aid | 
of £3,000,000 sterling were made? It| 
would represent about £75,000 a year | j 
and would be almost inappreciable to the 
people of India, while it would inflict an | 
incalculable blow on sound finance and | 
introduce a most mischievous principle. | 
It would, too, weaken the restrictions 
put upon the military party by the Fi- 
nance Minister. I hope, therefore, such 
a policy will not receive the support of 
hon. Members. 





I apologise | 


*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) : 
I am very glad my hon. Friend has 
brought this matter forward, and I do 
not think the Government will continue 
to refuse his request. The — con- 
science of the nation has _ been 
aroused, and I do not believe the 
people will allow the Government 
to place the whole burden of this 
great war on the shoulders of the poor 
people of India. I think we ought to 
make a substantial contribution. The 
resources of the people of India are crip- 
pled at the present moment, and the 
sum suggested by my hon. Friend would 
go far to help them again on to their 
feet. I do not suppose the money would 
tbe expended exactly as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hull suggests—for the 
reduction of debt. It would be used as 
far as possible to meet the immediate 
financial needs of the people; and I 





Sir H. Seymour King. 


doles, or because the people of India 


like it. What they want is fair play in 
order to enable them to _ develop 
almost boundless resources’. of 
their own country, and that cannot 
be done unless we have adminis- 
trative economy in India, which I do not 
believe we shall have until we get more 
stringent control in this House over 
Indian finance. The fact is, the two 
eountries are bound together ; they must 
stand or fall together; if one droops the 


|other must sink. There never was such 


|a partnership in the history of the 


| world as the partnership of England and 


India, and there never were such magni- 
ficent assets in any partnership. On ‘the 
one hand, this country has the command 


|of the sea—she can give India peace 


and advance her industrial wealth. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
is going into the general question of the 
| relations between England and India. 
That is not the Question before the 
House. It is a perfectly plain Question ; 
and, although I have perhaps allowed 
the Debate to travel somewhat outside 
it, I must request the hon. Members to 
confine themselves to the Question really 
before the House. 


*Sir W. WEDDERBURN: On the 


point of order, Mr. Speaker, may I not 
refer to financial relations! 


*Mr. SPEAKER: 
lution. 


*Sirr W. WEDDERBURN: So far as the 

poverty of the people of India justifies, 
a contribution to the finances under 
present circumstances?! 


That is not the Reso- 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
at liberty to refer to the poverty of India 
as being a reason why the expenditure 
involved in the recent operations ought 
not to be charged on a poor country. 
I will not prevent the lion. Member from 
referring to it in that view. 


*Sr W. WEDDERBURN: Well, Sir; 
of course, I do not wish to press it, of 
to deal specially with the financial 
question, for the reason that I have the 
honour to sit upon the Royal Commis- 
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sion which is now occupied with its de- 
liberations, and one of the main ques- 
tions they have to decide is the apportion- 
ment of the charge between India and 
this country as regards these great and 
costly wars. I, therefore, thought it 
would hardly be suitable that I should 
go in detail into the argument on that 
question; but I feel strongly that 
if, instead of merely helping India, from 
time to time, by doles, we could exercise 
such control over her finances in this 
House as would enable her to develop 
her resources, she would not be able to 
meet all her necessary expenditure, but 
would be a source of the greatest strength 


aud advantage of this country. My 
iain point is this that the people 
of Jndia are immensely skilful. 


They are mainly an agricultural popula- 
tion; they are extremely skilful; and 
they have a rich soil and a fine climato. 
There is abundant labour, both skilful 
and cheap, and if they only had a reason- 
able supply of capital, and with good 
irrigation and manure, instead of being 
as miserably poor as they are, they would 
become very wealthy. That is the rea- 
son why I am so anxious at this time, 
when they have broken down from want 
of capital, that England should find them 
in a little capital now, so that they might 
complete their irrigation works, and take 
other means for improving the condition 
of things. I consider that the money 
will be well invested by this country. 
At present their difficulty is this, that 
owing to the poverty into which they 
have fallen they have got no store in re- 
serve. They fell terribly into debt. They 
not only possess nothing, but they pos- 
sess less than nothing. Therefore, what 
[ would say is that the people of this 
kindly and 
charitably by assisting in the famine, but 


country have behaved 
the critical time is not only during the 
famine, but just after the famine, and 
aliberal sum of money put into the hands 
of the Government of India to enable the 
people to start again, will be money verv 
well bestowed, and I trust the House will 
kindly and generously give approval to 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. 

HE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzeorae Hamuiuron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): Mr. Speaker, in the few 


¥T 
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observations which I have to address 
to the House, I will conform strictly to 
your ruling, Sir, by keeping to the 
Resolution before the House; but I 
hope I may be allowed, incidentally, to 
allude to the argument on which, to a 
large extent, the Resolution is based— 
namely, the poverty of the people of 


India. Well, Sir, I do not deny that, 
measured by our standard of com- 
fort, the great mass of the people 
of India are very poor. But 


what I think we really have to con- 
sider is, not whether they are poor or 
not, but whether their condition, under 
our rule has improved or the reverse. 
That is the real question, and I am bound 
to say that, although there is much 
poverty, yet, tested by every criterion 
which youcan apply, whether by statistics 
or any other way which experience can 
suggest, the condition of the agricultural 
population of India is, I believe, improv- 
ing. Now, Sir, two of the hon. Gentle- 
men who have spoken have given very 
pathetic accounts of the terrible con- 
dition in which the famine districts 
were left, and the hopeless condition 
in which the cultivators found them- 
selves. There is a Paper now in 
the hands of the printer, which will very 
shortly be distributed to the Members of 
this House, dealing with the famine, 
which is written by Sir Anthony Macdon- 
nell, Lieutenant Governor of the North 
Western Provinces. That document is 
well worthy of perusal, for it is by far 
the ablest summary of the famine opera 
tions which I have yet read, and it has 
special importance attached to it, inas 
much as Sir A. Macdonnell, I think I 
may say, is not only the ablest adminis- 
trator in India, but is a man whose ubi- 
quitous energy brings him into contact 
with every class of the community. He 
get his at 
second hand, but mixes freely with the 
people, and uses his own eyes and ears. 
And this is what he says at the conclu- 
sion of his Report. I am sure it will 
interest the House very much, because 
it gives a much more sanguine estimate 
than I should have been prepared to 
give. His report deals with the North 
Western Provinces, where, with the ex- 
ception of the Central Provinces, the 
and where a 
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famine was most severe, 
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very large portion of the population felt 


its pressure very greatly. He says— 


“Tt would be too early to attempt an esti- 
mate on the future effects on the Provinces of 
the trial, the severest within the century, 
through which they have just passed ; but it is 
possible to observe the unprecedented rapidity 
with which agriculture is recovering as soon as 
natural conditions permitted its resumption. 


Then he goes on to say— 


“This statement of the existing condition of 
agriculture goes to show that the people have 
resumed the usual tenour of their lives with 
energy, wndemoralised by the hardships or the 
incidents of the preceding year.” . 


Further on he adds— 


“ All observers are combined in thinking that 
the high prices of recent years, together with 
the increased facilities for transport, have en- 
abled the cultivating classes to derive much 
profit by the sale of their surplus produce. 
This has added to their wealth and enabled them 
to improve their general standard of living. How 
long this improvement will last, how long the 
surplus which makes it possible will continue 
to be produced, depends on the growth of 
population, the progress of agricultural im- 
provement, the maintenance of moderate tax- 
ation, and, finally, on the advance of general 
enlightenment. Into speculations on these in- 
teresting subjects the Lieutenant-Governor will 
not enter now, but he has faith in the future, 
in the people, and in the equity and resource- 
fulness of British statesmanship. . . . . . 
The general conclusion, then, which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is disposed to draw, is that 
the cultivating classes, whether tenants or pro- 
prietors, have displayed in this famine a com- 
mand of resources, either in the shape of capital 
or credit, and a power of resistance, which have 
not been paralleled in any previous period of 
scarcity, but that this improvement has not 
been miuaierially shared by the labouring 
classes.” 

To come now to other aspects of the 
question. Without in the least alluding 
to those vexed questions of currency re- 
form which are outside the four corners 
of this Resolution, I am bound to state 
that the real want of India is capital, 
and under present conditions unques- 
tionably owing to the fluctuations of ex- 
change, there is now a stoppage in the 
flow of capital from England to India, 
which would unquestionably be resumed 
with more stability of exchange. And 
it should be borne in mind that although 
the mass of the population of India are 
poor, they are very lightly taxed. I should 
say that they contribute less to the sup- 
pert of the administration under which 
The Secretary of State for India. 
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they live than almost any large popula- 
tion living under anything like a civilised 
Government. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): But in 


what proportion to their income? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Well, I think I may go so far 
as to say that, independent of the land 
revenue, the average contribution is 
1s. &d., and with the exception of salt, 
and possibly the higher cotton goods, 
the mass of the population do not con- 
tribute to the taxation at all. But I am 
not stating this with any desire in any 
way to minimise the condition of hard- 
ship under which they live and toil ; but 
I do not think that the fact that a large 
number of the people of India are poor, 
is quite a sufficient reason why this 
House should vote a large sum of money 
from the taxation of the people of this 
country to the people of India. Now, 
the position we have taken up from the 
first, in reference to the financial situa- 
tion of India, is one which I think anv 
responsible Government would be bound 
to maintain. We have carefully watched 
the financial crisis through which the 
Indian Government has been passing 
during the last few years, and we let 
them know that if they wished for assis- 
tance from the Imperial Government, 
the Government would not refuse fa- 
vourable consideration to such an appeal, 
provided it was attended by certain con- 
ditions. The conditions were these: 
they must show either that there were 
practical difficulties in providing the 
ways and means necessary to carry them 
through the crisis, or that there 
was a serious depreciation of credit 
in regard to the money they had 
borrowed already, or that additional 
taxation was necessary in order to main- 
tain future equilibrium between income 
and expenditure. I think nobody will 
deny that those are absolutely sound 
conditions, and conditions which any 
Government who occupied our place 
would be bound to _ adhere to. 
Well, the Indian Government were 
unable to accurately forecast their 
financial position until the close of the 
last calendar year; but at the end 
of December they sent to Her 
Majesty’s Government a forecast of 
their financial position. Sir, I havs 
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heard with regret some _ expres- 
sions, which, I think fell involuntarily 
from the hon. Gentleman who 


moved this Resolution, in which he spoke 
of cooking and juggling with figures. I 
do not think those are proper expres- 
sions to use in this House. I am sure 
that the hon. Gentleman did not intend 
to cause pain by his remarks to the offi- 
cials of the Finance Department of 
India, whose figures and accounts are 
prepared with the greatest care. 


Mr. S. SMITH: I admit that I used, 
perhaps, too strong an expression in 
what I said on that point. 


*THeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I, on the other hand, feel sure 
that if the hon. Gentleman will look into 
the accounts of Indian expenditure he 
will find the forecast with regard to the 
Frontier expeditions marvellously 
accurate. 
ral Expedition, undertaken before we 
came into office, was actually under the 
estimate ; and I am fully confident that 
the estimates of expenditure now given 
will not be materially exceeded. Hon. 
Gentlemen have attempted to show 
a deficit of over five crores. We received 
in the month of December a six months’ 
estimate—that is, of course, for the pre- 
sent year, 1897-98. Taking the exchange 
at ls. 3d. per rupee, it shows a deficit of 
six crores—that is, 663 lakhs of rupees. 
These figures include 361 lakhs in addition 
to some sterling expenditure on account of 
the expeditions on the Frontier, 180 
lakhs excess expenditure in regard to 
famine relief works, and various minor 
items which balance one another, and 
which I need not read to the House. Now, 
of course, a deficit of 663 lakhs is a very 
large deficit, but, unsatisfactory as it is 
as regards the year to which it relates, 
it is, in one sense, not unsatisfactory with 
regard to the future of India. The 
famine expenditure, which is an extra- 
ordinary expenditure, is estimated at 540 
lakhs, and taking the Frontier War at 
400 lakhs, and other extraordinary ex- 
penditure at 12 lakhs, we get a total of 
952 lakhs of extraordinary expendi- 
ture. But the total deficit is only 
663 lakhs, and therefore the normal re- 
venue will be able to meet 289 lakhs of 
the expenditure of this year of abnormal 


is 
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expenditure, or, in other words, in a nor- 
mal year there would probably have been 
a considerable surplus of income over 
expenditure. Having got these figures, 
as regards the past, we telegraphed to 
the Indian Government to get more ac- 
curate information as regarded the past, 
and we sent the following telegram— 


“Budget forecast. Please let me know by 
telegram, for the information of Her Majesty’s 
Government, whether the present financial con- 
dition of India and prospects for coming year 
are such as to justify anticipation that all 
necessary expenditure can be met without addi- 


tional taxation or unduly increasing the 
indebtedness.” 

To this we received the following 
reply— 


“ Financial position.—Twenty years’ accounts 
up to March, 1898, show a surplus of ordinary 
revenue amounting to 45 crores, against extra- 
ordinary expenditure on war of 21 crores. 
famine relief 84 crores, railway construction, 
charged to revenue, 134 crores; showing a net 
surplus for the 20 years, after meeting these 
charges, of 2 crores.” 





And then they go on to say, without com- 
mitting themselves to figures, that they 
are fully confident that a substantial 
surplus can be forecasted for the next 
ensuing year, that no additional taxation 
will be imposed, but that the examina- 
tion of the figures, both of revenue and 


}expenditure, is not complete. In addi- 
tion, we got this further information 


from the Indian Government— 

* Official telegram to-day (i.e., 11th January) 
succinctly states the facts bearing on the finan- 
cial position, and warrants our considering 
|external assistance unnecessary.” 





Why, therefore, Sir, should we override 
'the Indian Government, and force this 
assistance upon them?! I think there 
are most conclusive reasons why we 
should not do so. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite criticised the method of con- 
trol adopted in India over the expendi- 
ture of the Government, and seemed to 
indicate that it ought to be controlled in 
the same way that it was in England. 
Now, we believe that the present system 
of control over expenditure in India is 
most efficient. I recollect that two years 
ago I drew up a comparison between tho 
growth of expenditure in India during 
ten years and in this country, and where- 
as in India it was almost stationary, in 
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this country it had enormously increased. 
I do not hesitate to state that I really 
believe that the Indian Government get 
a better return for their expenditure than 
we do in this country. Their system is 
not so elaborate as ours. It is not a 
joint system of control between the House 
of Commons and the Executive Govern- 
ment. In India, whenever a department 
finds it unnecessary to expend the whols 
of the sums placed at its disposal within 
the financial year, the Government can, 
without _ difficulty, transfer that 
which is not required by one de 
partment to another department, and in 
this way I believe that, on the whole, 
they get, I will not say a better, but as 
good a return as the Treasury does 
in this country. Well, now, Sir, this 
control over expenditure in India is 
largely exercised by the personal in- 
fluence of the Finance Minister. We 
have an exceptionally strong Finance 
Minister at the present moment in Sir 
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ture of an expedition which had been more 
Imperial than Indian; but no one for a 
moment can contend that there was 
anything Imperial in the _ recent 
operations on the Frontier. Those opera- 
tions were purely Indian in every sense, 
as part of our administrative policy. The 
late Government in their day sanctioned 
an expedition to Chitral, and nobody 
ever proposed that the expenditure on 
that expedition should be defrayed by 
the Imperial Parliament. Well, Sir, I 
hope I have given to the House good 
reasons why we should not accept this 
Resolution ; but, at the same time, Ican 
assure the hon. Gentleman who has 
moved it, that it is with reluctance that 
I speak against any Motion which is 
prompted by a sympathetic impulse, and 
which would in any way help India. 
| While I feel that I cannot assent to this 
| proposition, I can assure him, and I can 
assure hon. Gentlemen on the other side, 
|that in regard to any practical proposals 








James Westland, and I know that he|they can make for the amelioration of 
agrees strongly in the opinion of the |the condition of the population of India, 
Indian Government that it is not wise, lor for improving the financial condition 
under the present conditions, to have out-|of that country, they will always meet 


side assistance. I believe the main reason|from me with at least an appreciative 


why he is desirous that such assistance 
should not be given 
conscious that if once it is granted on 
the ground of sympathy and benevolence 
—because this case has not been argued 
on the ground of justice at all, but 
simply on the ground of humanity, 
benevolence, and sympathy—if once this 
House gets into the practice of grant- 
ing doles to India on these grounds, the 
control of the Finance Minister in India 
would be gone, so far as checking ex- 
penditure is concerned. Sir, I do not 
attach much importance to the idea that 
military men and others are always 
pushing the Government of India on 
frivolous pretexts into warlike projects, 
but I do hold this view: that it would 
be absolutely inconsistent to say that the 
Indian military authorities require 
further checks to be placed upon them 
in order to prevent unncessary expendi- 
ture, and then to remove all checks upon 
large expenditure. Well, then, turning 
from the point of view of sympathy, let 
us examine the proposition from the 
point of view of justice. I can under- 
stand this House wishing to assist India 
in defraying some of the military expendi- 
The Secretary of State for India. 


| hearing. 


is because he is | 


Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
'ton, E.): I am sorry that the noble Lord 
|has announced so definitely the decision 
|of Her Majesty’s Government upon this 
| question. I had hoped, from what the 
|Chancellor of the Exchequer said at Bria- 
| tol, and also from what the noble Lord 
|said to myself in reply to one or two 
| questions, that they had still an open 
mind upon this question, and that they 
| recognised that they had both a responsi- 
| bility to India, and, I think, a responsi- 
'bility to the people of this country, in 
accurately representing what I think 
there can be no doubt their general feel- 
‘ings are, which would have induced them 
'at all events, to have looked upon this 
Motion in a favourable spirit, to say the 
least of it, and to have reserved their final 
| decision until the figures were really be- 
\fore them. I can assure the House and 
'the noble Lord, that I entirely concur in 
the opinion the noble Lord has expressed 
with regard to the Finance Minister for 
India. I am sure my hon. Friend be- 
|hind me was betrayed into a mistake 
|when he talked of there not being an 
| honourable Budget in India, and implied 
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that there was some inferiority in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so far as 
personal honour and honesty were con- 
cerned, over the present Finance Minister 
in India. Now, I have had official rela- 
tions with the one, and I have had the 
honour of sitting in opposition to the 
other, and I venture to say that, high as 
is the standard of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, both for financial 
ability and for stainless honour in the 
administration of the great responsibili- 
ties of his office, the Finance Minister of 
India is not one whit behind him in any 
one of those respects. Sir James West- 
land is as incapable of presenting to the 
Secretary of State or this House a dis- 
honourable, or delusive, or deceitful Bud- 
get, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be of doing so in Committee of 
Ways and Means. Now, Sir, let us look 
at the information which has been re- 
ceived from India. If I follow the noble 
Lord’s figures correctly, the present esti- 
mate is that at the end of the present 
financial year there will be a deficit of 
six and a_ half _ crores. The 
extra expenditure for the financial 
year has been nine and a half crores. 
Of course, when the time comes for 
analysing these figures—they are sent 
over from India shortly after the com- 
mencement of April—we shall see how 
much of that £2,000,000 has been de- 
rived from normal taxation, and how 
much has been derived from a reduction 
of expenditure from the improved rate 
of exchange. Assuming that there is 
in India a deficit of six and a-half crores, 
a certain proportion of that would be 
due to the famine, and a certain pro- 
portion to the Frontier expeditidn. 1 
did not quite understand the famine 
figures, I am bound to say, and that 
makes it difficult to follow the noble Lord. 
But in following the figures given 
last week in the Gazette of India, we 
find they stated that the cost of the 
famine would be £7,500,000 sterling, 
which, stated in crores of rupees, 
is 10,000,000. They included in that 
an immense decrease in the land revenue, 
and the great reduction in general 
revenue, but the statement, as I read 
it, represents a deficit of something like 
1,00,00,000 of rupees, ten crores, and, 
in addition to that, we have this heavy 
expenditure in the shape of the Frontier 
war. The noble Lord says this has not 
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been discussed in the spirit of justice, but 
rather in a spirit of benevolence. But 
for myself I rather prefer to discuss it 
as a question of justice. I object to the 
word dole; it is not to be discussed as 
a dole to India, and it is not a grant- 
in-aid. If it came within the limits of 
a grant-in-aid, it would be recognised by 
the Government and Parliament of Eng- 
land, at all events, as an honourable 
debt, owing to our fellow-subjects in 
India under exceptional circumstanc:s, 
which contained the three elements 
never, perhaps, combined before—plague, 
famine, and war, all resulting in an enor- 
mous depression. Before I pass on, 
I should like to say a word or 
two upon the words used in the 
despatch of the noble Lord. In his 
despatch he was, no doubt, correct 
in saying that if any grant was refused 
he must be satisfied that there would be 
no increase of taxation, but I do not 
quite understand what he meant when he 
said there must be no undue pressure 
with reference to the terms on which 
they could borrow. I object to their 
having to borrow at all. That simply 
means increasing their liabilities; but 
there is no doubt that a very large share 
of this deficit will be met by borrowing 
money, and that is the point where L 
do think the case arises for this House 
to step in and interfere. I am not going 
to follow my hon. Friend behind me with 
reference to the condition of India. I 
think he may possibly have made some 
exaggerated statements with reference to 
the poverty of India, and I am not going 
to trouble the House by controverting 
them. On the general statement, I 
will assume that India—and the hon. 
Member will admit this—is a poor coun- 
try. Well, Sir, Great Britain is a very 
rich country. Great Britain is passing 
now through a period of almost unex- 
ampled prosperity. What has been tha 
result in the last 20 years! In India the 
result has been that, without paying off 
any debts, she has a yield of two crores 


of rupees. In England I think 70 
or 80,000,000 have been paid off 


during that time. And then we have 
the big surpluses of the last three years. 
I understand the surplus of 1896 to be 
£6,000,000, and the surplus last year 
was £3,000,000. I will not attempt to 
anticipate the pleasant announcement 
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which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have to make in the course of a 
few weeks as to the almost incredible and 
enormous surplus, with which he will 
have to deal, if we are justified in plac- 
ing any reliance on the figures published 
in the 7’imes. I should, perhaps, be not 
very wrong if I said that the Budget 
surpluses for the last three years will 
not be very far short of £12,000,000. I 
do not think it will be denied that Great 
Britain is financially at this period, not 
only strong, but exceptionally strong, 
and Great Britain can afford to behave 
with liberality, as well as justice, to 
India. The noble Lord said there was 
no Imperial question here, but the send- 
ing of the expedition to India was more 
an Imperial than an Indian question. It 
was our duty to rescue our officers who 
were interned in Chitral, and I would not 
shrink from putting all the expense on 
the Imperial Treasury, if necessary. We 
were bound to rescue Sir George Robin- 
son, and how they can say that the ex- 
pedition to Chitral and its retention were 
not Imperial questions I cannot under- 
stand. There I am unable to follow the 
noble Lord, for I think if ever there was 
@ question of Imperial expenditure this 
was one. For this reason: The people 
of India had no voice in it, and I do 
not think the noble Lord will dispute 
that it was decided on Imperial grounds. 
The whole foundation of the policy of 
this North-West Frontier rests upon In- 
perial grounds, and, to a great extent, on 
European politics. We are fighting the 
battles of Europe on the confines of 
British India, and these expenses would 
not be incurred but for that, and the 
Indian people have some right to say 
that it was not an ordinary and normal 
expenditure for Indian purposes. I am 
not going to cumber this question 
with arguing that we are right 
and they are wrong. That is no 
part of my argument. Can we not look 
at it on broader grounds of statesman- 
ship than even that? First, on the 
ground of precedent. This country has 
never shrunk from lavishly helping any 
of her co-partners when they have been 
labouring under exceptional suffering. 
We have done it over and over again in 
Ireland and various of our Colonies, and 
we have done it in India in the case of 
the Afghan War, when this House voted 
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£5,000,000 towards the cost of that war. 
If it was just to relieve India of part of 
the expenses of that war, then it is 
equally just, it seems to me, to assist 
her in the payment of the expenses of 
this Chitral War. We have also to look 
at the relationship between us and India. 
I do not quite agree with what my hon. 
Friend behind me said, but it is of vital 
importance to strengthen our friendship 
with India in order to make the people 
believe that the House of Commons looks 
fairly after their interests. I will not 
trouble the House again with what I 
troubled them some six or eight months 
ago, but they will remember they re- 
ceived information of a very important 
speech which was made by one of the 
Native Princes in the Legislative Council 
of the Viceroy, and he argued it on the 
ground of that good feeling that it would 
engender between Great Britain and 
India if a contribution was made, and I 
say, looking at it from a_ statesman- 
like point of view, that that is a 
point that the Government ought not 
to ignore. It is to our advantage to 
obtain a stronger hold or the affections 
and generosity of these people, and give 
them a stronger idea of the justice and 
generosity of this House. My hon. 
Friend behind me spoke as to our being 
very careful as to what we said in this 
House. I think he said the speeches 
rankled like barbed arrows, but I think 
I may be excused if I say we ought to be 
very careful on both sides. I should be 
very sorry to hear anything said in this 
House which will reflect upon the Govern- 
ment of, or give pain to the people of, 
India, or to give sanction to any opinion 
which they may entertain adverse to the 
Government under which they live. I 
think it is a very doubtful thing to 
attack the Government of India, either 
on account of their luxury—debauchery, 
I think, was the word used in these 
Debates—or on account of their indif- 
ference to the difficulties of the duties 
which they have to discharge. I believe 
there is no body of men outside Great 
Britain, or in any other country on the 
face of this earth, who could discharge 
the difficult duties of the ruling of India, 
and the defending of India, better than 
can the Indian Civil Service; and, 
although I have said strong words with 
reference to the policy of the Military 
Department—and I will say them again 
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on the question of policy if necessary— 
I have no desire to say anything that will 
in any way cast any reflection upon the 
Indian Civil Service. Nevertheless, these 
things are said, and saidinIndia. My hon. 
Friend says they have been said in the 
Indian newspapers. It was my fate to 
read the Native newspapers while I was 
Secretary of State for India. There are 
some pleasant, and some unpleasant, 
duties for the Secretary for India to do, 
but I never, until I read those papers, 
knew what a bad man I was, what a bad 
Government I represented, and what a 
bad House this was. When I say bad, 
I am using a much milder adjective than 
was actually employed. But this is a 
feeling we cannot ignore, and we cannot 
express, 2nd wich I do not think it would 
be wise to suppress. At the present time 
I do not want to sunvly them with any 
opportunity to justify them. I do not 
want to supply those people who are 
bombarding the best Government that 
India ever had with additional ammuni- 
and I think the refusal of this 
House to entertain the question as to 


tion, 
whether we will, or will not, come for- 
ward to help India in a crisis in which it 
is clear beyond all doubt she will have 


to borrow and add to her debt. I say 
that with no idea of conveying the 
impression that India is insolvent. I do 
not believe that for a moment, but 
she is not paying off her debt. 
Now, there is another ground. My 
hon. Friend behind me _ referred to 


the extremely heavy taxation of the 
people of India. He alluded to the land 
revenue, and stated that he thought a 
great deal of indignation would have been 
aroused in the people of Ireland if it had 
been employed there. He said the land 
revenue was forced up, and that people 
were compelled to pay more than they 
ought. All I can say is that, if the people 
of Ireland had had the land revenue 
system of India for the past 70 years, 
you would not have had a tenth of the 
distress and of the oppression there of 
which my Irish Friend so constantly com- 
plains. I cannot leave this point without 
dealing with one case that he cited. He 
‘said that rents were raised on the tenants’ 
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own improvements. Now, it is impos- 
sible for that to occur except in direct 
violation of the law, which upon that 
point is very plain, and states that no 
increase of rent shall be allowed on land 
which has been improved by the tenant, 
or from improvements made with his own 
private money. My hon. Friend said we 
ought to have a permanent settlement 
there. We had a permanent settlement 
100 years ago, and what has been the 
result? And then we had a settlement 
once in 30 years, and at the end of that 
the conditions of the land were 
considered, and the price of produce 
taken into account, and, as I said just 
now, no increase of rent was allowed in 
respect of improvements made by the 
tenant out of his private means. It 
must be Government money spent on the 
land in order to justify an increased 
rental. The gross area of land under 
cultivation in British India is 196,000,000 
acres, and the gross rent—it is not a 
tax—paid for that to the Government is 
£25,000,000; and the average rent 
under this oppressive tax is half a rupee 
an acre on the cultivated land of India. 
All the grass and pasture land in India, 
at all events, is exempt from this. It is 
all charged upon cultivated land, and 
the rent varies from half a rupee to three 
rupees. The large increase in the revenue 
to which our attention has been called, 
comes entirely from the building land in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, and I would now ask 
whether the average percentage of the 
gross value represents more than about 
eight per cent. of the value of the crops. 


time 


There are no such rents paid in this 
country. Rents here are on a much 


higher scale; and in pressing this ques- 
tion on the House I do not agree 
that the people of India are oppressed 
with the tax on their land, but I do agree 
with what has been said as to the op- 
pressiveness of the Salt Tax, and I think 
we ought to reduce salt duty ; and I am 
sure it is the ambition of every Secretary 
of State for India to endeavour to do so. 
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In supporting this motion, I put it 
simply on the broad basis that we can 
afford it, and that we ought to doit, and 
that it is a matter of justice to the people 
of India. And, as a matter of policy, so 
far as the relations of India and Great 
Britain are concerned, in the opinion of 
this House, before almost the universal 
opinion of the country, of men of all 
shades of politics, it is wise that England 
should behave wisely, justly, and gene- 
rously to India, and that such a policy 
would not only be of inestimable value 
in benefiting India, but in strengthen- 
ing the relations between this country 
and the Indian Empire. 


*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): 
Whether the land called 


a tax or a rent, it takesas much from the 


revenue is 


people of India as they can possibly pay, 
and when the right hon. 
points to Bengal, I would point out that 


Gentleman 


she pays more than her share of the 
Imperial expenses of the country, and 
that she is the most prosperous province 
in India. Turning to the question raised 
by the hon. Member, 
of need, Eneland ought to come to the 
financial assistance of India, I think it 
is admitted on all hands __ that 
State has 
anything 

on the representations 


that, in case 


based 
entirely 
made by the 
Financial Department of India, and he is 
perfectly justified in saying that, under 
the circumstances, the India Office is 
not justified in doing so. If the Finan- 
cial Department of India said they did 
not want help, none could be offered. 
But I should like to know what repre- 
sentations were made to the Financial 
Department before that communication 
was received from them by the noble 
Lord the State. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton has 
laid it down that the Indian debt has in- 
creased, and has urged that no undue in- 
crease should be made in it. I hope we 
shall hear, before the end of this discus- 
sion, what is meant by “undue increase 

Sir Henry Fowler. 


the Secretary of 
his refusal to do 


Secretary of 
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of debt,” because that debt has been 
largely increased by the recent Frontier 
operations. Now, a great deal has 
been said about the Financial Depart- 
ment of India. I believe the Financial 
Department is very careful in its expen- 
diture, and I give it every credit for 
being so; but when you remember that 
the Budget for any particular year 
cannot be completed for three years, the 
Government cannot say what the expense 
I think, 


therefore, the House cannot get a very 


of the present year has been. 


accurate estimate of what the ultimate 
The weak part of the 
Financial Department of India is that it 


outcome will be. 


has no control over the British policy in 
India. It is a policy of the Council of 
the Viceroy, and, if it is approved by the 
Secretary of State for India, you may im- 
mediately have an increase of expendi- 
ture without the assent of the Finance 
That is what has 
actually taken place with regard to the 


Department at all. 


recent war, and when we are considering 
towards the 
people of India in this matter, we must 
also consider where the responsibility 
The responsibility for this 
Frontier war seems to me to rest, first 
of all, on the Council of the Viceroy, and 
immediately afterwards with the noble 
The noble 
Lord hold his present position through 


what is just and right 


really rests. 


Lord the Secretary of State. 


the favour and confidence of this House 
of Commons, and consequently this House 
shares his responsibility. And if 
he assents to a war in India, which is car- 
ried on, certainly without the consent of 
the Indian people, it is not for the noble 
Lord, or the House of Commons who 
placed him in his position, to shirk their 
responsibilities. _ We have no share in 
the Indian expenses of wars of this kind, 
and that is why we sanction the war}; 
but for the people of India, who pay for 
it, it is a very different thing. It is 4 
very easy thing for an eloquent Minister 
to come down to this House, and in ac- 
cents palpitating with patriotic emotions, 
ask us to rise to the height of our Im- 
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perial mission, and conquer all Central | hon. Friend in the enormous demands 
Asia, without pausing to look back, but | that are made upon the public purse at 


they never, while they speak of the | the present moment. He has to provide 





honour and glory of defending the Em- 
pire, say a word as to what is all-impor- 
tant to the unfortunate people of India— 
the financial aspect of the case. What 
should we do if a similar case to that 


which has occurred in India happened in 
Canada? Suppose you found it necessary 
to have a war on the Frontier of Canada, 
in order to protect the country from an 


invasion by the United States. Should 
we refuse to come to the aid 
of Canada with Imperial assistance? 


There is not a colony in the whole of 
the Empire which we are not assisting in 
some way. Why should we make an 
exception in the case of India! If this 
country had to bear her fair share of | 
the Imperial expenditure on the Frontier 
of India, this House would be very much | 
more careful in sanctioning the wars 
we have had on the Frontier than it is at 
the present moment. I have only one 
other point to mention, because we have 
heard a great deal about India lately ; 
but I would ask the question whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has | 
money at his command for purposes of | 
this kind? I sympathise with my right | 


millions in order to find a new market 
for our trade in the Mountains of the 
Moon in East Africa. He has to pro- 


'vide for another expedition in West 
| Africa, and then, finally, he has to giv 


a substantial dole to the sugar planters 
in the West Indies. These are claims 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which I am afraid it is impossible for him 
to deny, because they are pressed upon 
him from quarters which he cannot pos- 
sibly resist ; but I can assure my right 
hon. Friend that India is worth much 
more to us than all these places, and we 
should lest in spending our 
money elsewhere in search of new mar- 
kets, we are not sacrificing the oldest and 
best market which this Empire possesses. 


beware 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
expenditure involved in the recent operations 


| beyonl the frontier of India ought not to be 


charged entirely upon the revenues of India,”— 


| (Mr. Samuel Smith.) 


The House divided: Ayes 96; Noes 
188. 
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Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
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Tully, Jasper 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams,Jno. Carvell ( Notts.) 
NOES. 
Garfit, William 
Gedge, Sydney 
Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Gibbs,Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsb’y) 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Mambs) 
Gretton, John 
Greville, Captain 
Gul), Sir Cameron 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 
Helder, Augustus 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Hill, Col. Sir E. S. (Bristol) 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord Arth’r(Down) 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampstd.) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard, Joseph 
Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hozier, Hon. Jas. Hy. Cecil 
Hutchinson, Capt. G.W. Grice- 
Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 
Kenrick, William 
Kimber, Henry 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Lafone, Alfred 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpl.) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
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Wilson, Jno. (Durham, Mid.} 

Woodall, William 

Woodhouse,SirJ.T.(Hudrsfld,) 

Woods, Samuel 

TELLERS FOR THE AYES.—~ 
Mr. Samuel Smith and Mr, 
Souttar. 


| Milward, Colonel Victor 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 


Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (Liverpl.) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 


Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John | 


Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sjr John William 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont,Col.J.(Antrim,E. ) 
M‘Killop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Mellor, Col. (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 


Milner, Sir Frederick George | 


Monckton, Edward Philip 
Montagu,Hon.J Scott(Hants,} 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, ArthurH. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Murray,Rt. Hn. A.Gr'hm(Bute) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. Stafford 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Penn, John 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley,Rt. Hn.Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Col. Edw. Jas. 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seeley, Charles Hilton 
Sharp, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Usborne, Thomas 

Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Waring, Col. Thomas 
Warkworth, Lord 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W_) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams,JosephPowell(Birm.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke d’Arcy 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 
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POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION. 
*Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby): I 
rise to call attention to the state of the 

Poor Law, and to Move— 
“That the present state of administration 


requires the urgent attention of Her Majesty's 
Government.” 


We have sufficient materials at present 
upon which the House can form an 
opinion, and upon which we can ask the 
Government to bring in measures 
of reform. We had recently a 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 
a Select Committee with 
to the unemployed, and we have 
also had a Departmental Committee with 
regard to Poor Law children. Year 
by year the Local 
Board issues its 
year Poor Law 


reference 


Government 
reports, year by 

conferences are 
held, and the volumes containing their 
proceedings are issued, and year by year 
there is an increase in the amount of 
scientific literature on the subject. But 
it is especially with regard to the 
Poor Law children that I wish, 
briefly to call the attention of the 
House. The House is aware that 
there are a large number of children 
constantly being taken in and out of 
workhouses, always with the result, and 
generally with the intention, of depriv- 
ing them of such education as had been 
provided for them by the State. With 
regard to the number of these children 
there are 238,000 dependent on the rates 
in Great Britain, 18,000 in London, and 
14,000 in Metropolitan Poor Law schools. 
In these schools there were 63 per cent. 
of admissions and 64 per cent. of dis- 
charges in one year, and the case is re- 
corded of one family being taken in and 
out of one workhouse alone 62 times 
within 13 months. Miss Davenport 
Hill, who, as the House knows, has de- 
voted her life to work in regard to this 
matter, testified that the morals of the 
children are constantly being ruined. 
Not only are they deprived of their edu- 
cation, but they are brought into con- 
tact with disease and moral degradation. 
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The effect upon the teachers is to 
dishearten them, and the effect upon the 
parents is to deaden all sense of respon- 
sibility with reference to the children 
they have brought into the world. The 
Master of the Whitechapel Union, a 
great authority upon this subject 





Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not present. 


NEW BILLS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 

To amend The Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1894, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Alexander Cross, Sir 
Walter Foster, Sir Charles Cameron, Sir 
William Priestley, Sir William Arrol, Dr. 
Farquharson, and Mr. Nicol. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

To extend the provisions of the 
Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 
1896, to the Officers and Servants of 
other Local Authorities, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Seymour King, Mr. 
Wanklyn, Sir Blundell Maple, Colonel 
Dalbiac, Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. James 
Bailey, and Captain Norton. 


APPEAL FOR JURY (REPEAL) 
(SCOTLAND) PILL. 
To amend The Court of Session 
Act, 1868, ordered to be brought in by 
the Lord Advocate and Mr. Anstruther. 
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CHAIRMEN OF PARISH COUNCILS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


To certain Chairmen of 
Parish Councils Scotland who have 
already taken the oath from again taking 


oath before acting as Justices of the 


exempt 


in 


Peace, ordered to be brought in by the 
Lord Advocate and Mr. Anstruther. 


SHERIFFS DEPUTE TENURE OF OFFICE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

To amend the Law in regard to 
the tenure of office of Sheriffs Depute in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
The Lord Advocate and Mr. Anstruther. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (CLERKS OF THE 
PEACE AND COUNTY COUNCIL) BILL. 

To amend the Law with regard to 
Clerks of the Peace and Clerks of the 
County Council, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Luttrell, Sir A. Acland-Hood, 
Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Stephens, 
and Mr. Courtenay Warner. 


WORKMEN’S HOUSE TENURE BILL. 

To make provision with respect to 
the Tenure of the Houses of Workmen in 
certain employments, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Colville, Mr. Souttar, 
Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Holburn, and Mr. Wil- 
son (Govan). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 


To amend the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1894,” presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday, the 30th March, 
and to be printed. [Bill 91.] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

To extend the provisions of the Poor 
Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896, 
to the Officers and Servants of other 
Local Authorities,” presented, and read 
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the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Tuesday, the 5th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 92.] 


APPEAL FOR JURY (REPEAL) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
To amend the Court of Session Act, 
1868,” presented, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Thurs- 
day, the 3rd March, and to be printed. 
[Bill 93.] 


CHAIRMEN OF PARISH COUNCILS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

To exempt certain Chairmen of Parish 
Councils in Scotland who have already 
taken the oath from again taking oath 
before acting as Justices of the Peace, 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 94.] 


SHERIFFS-DEPUTE TENURE OF OFFICE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

To amend the Law in regard to the 
tenure of Office of Sherifis-Depute in 
Scotland, presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
95.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (CLERKS OF THE 
PEACE AND COUNTY COUNCIL) BILL. 

To amend the Law with regard to 
Clerks of the Peace and Clerks of the 
County Council, presented, and_ read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Tuesday next, and to be printed. 


[Bill 96.] 


WORKMEN’S HOUSES TENURE BILL. 

To make provision with respect to the 
tenure of the Houses of Workmen in cer- 
tain employments, presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday, the 16th March, and to 
be printed. [Bill 97.] 


The House adjourned at 7.50. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday 23rd February 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Two 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WYMONDHAM WATER BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Tues- 
day next. 


ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


RETURNS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


EAST INDIA (FAMINE). 

Copy presented,—Further Papers re- 
garding the famine and relief operations 
in India in 1896-97 (Vol. IV. a Correspon- 
dence regarding the appointment of a 
Famine Commission) [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
OFFENCES AND PUNISHMENTS. 
Copy presented,—Rules, dated 5th 

July 1897, made by Secretary of Sta‘e 

for Home Department with respect to 

prison offences and punishments (by 

Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 

VOL. LIII. [rourrit SERIES. | 
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METROPOLIS WATER ACT. 1897. 

Copy presented,—Rule made by the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners in re- 
lation to applications to the Commis- 
sioners made under the Act (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table. 


NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 20th April. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 8th June. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS (NO. 2) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


day next. 


COMMONS (REGULATION) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


ALIENS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
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COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 18th May. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SHOPS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): Mr. 
Speaker, I ask the indulgence of this 
House as it is the first time I have had 
cast upon me the duty of moving the 
Second Reading of a Bill. The Bill of 
which I have the honour of moving the 
Second Reading I will style under two 


heads, namely, a useful Bill. and a 
necessary Bill. I claim it to be use- 
ful on account of the good that the 
Congested Districts Bill has already 
done in Ireland, which Bill I hope 
now to improve. I call it a neces- 


sary Bill owing to the Debate that took 
place on an Amendment to the Address a 
fortnight ago in this House concerning 
the acute distress that exists in the West 
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of Ireland. I believe there can be no 
opposition to the Bill I am now in charge 
of, particularly when I read to the House 
reports signed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland for 
the years 1896 and 1897. Sir, I wish 
to read the following remarkable passage 
from the Sixth Report of the Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland— 


“The income of the Board remains at 
£41,250 a year, and we think that a close 
examination of the work that has been done 
by the Board since its formation would justify 
the granting of an increased income. Isy the 
provisions of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896, 
the Board were enabled to borrow money from 
the Land Commission for the purchase of lands 
required for migration or the amalgamation of 
heldings, and negotiations are accordingly 
pending in many cases for the purchase of 
lunds. But while the purchase money is pro- 
vided by loans from the Land Commission, 
the amount to be spent on carrying out the 
enlargement and improvement of holdings still 
comes out of the Board’s income, and their 
power of purchasing land. is therefore limited by 
the very small amount that is available for 
dealing with land when purchased. The rent 
received by the Board, while lands are being 
re-apportioned and improve?, must be set 
against the repayment instalments of the loans 
made by the Land Commission for the pur- 
chase of estates. We also invite close inspec- 
tion into the value of our efforts for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, fisheries, and industries, 
and also into the other methods adopted by us 
for improving the condition of the inhabitants 
of those districts confided to our charge by the 
Legislature. The poverty, and, in some cases, 
the destitution, prevalent in these districts, is 
undeniable, and we consider it has been clearly 
established by our efforts that much can be 
done by a relatively small expenditure towards 
permanently improving the condition of the 
people with whom we have to deal; 
but additional funds would be necessary in any 
attempt to more rapidly and thoroughly de- 
velop the resources of the districts, and to 
afford an opportunity to the inhabitants of 
raising themselves out of the chronic poverty 
in which they have been sunk for generations.” 


Hon. Gentlemen who do not know much 
about Ireland will wonder who signed 
this Report. The first name is that of 


the right hon. Gentleman who is 
now the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
the other signatures are: Viscount 


de Vesci, Mr. Charles Kennedy, Mr. 
Patrick O'Donnell, Mr. Horace Plunkeit, 
Mr. Frederick Wrench, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. W. S. Green, and Mr. Dennis O’Hara. 
Sir, after reading this Report, it may be 
wondered if there will be any objection 
on behalf of*the Government to the accep- 
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tance of this Bill, the Second Reading of 
which I move. It may be necessary for 
me to state who was the originator of 
this Congested Districts Board. that I am 
attempting to improve. The Congested 
Districts Board Bill was introduced in 
1891 by the First Lord of the Treasury 
when he was Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. While I do not agree with all 
that was done in Ireland in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s name when he was 
Chief Secretary, I will say this much: 
that the Bill passed by him in 1891 was 
a Bill which aimed at relieving distress 
in the West of Ireland, and which has 
conferred considerable benefits on the 
country. If this Bill, of which I now 
move the Second Reading, be accepted, I 
believe it will be the means of alleviat- 
ing the distress in the West of Ireland 
in the future. But if this Bill, or some 
other on similar lines, originating with 
the Government, be not introduced, then 
distress will prevail from time to time, 
and it will be the duty of Irish Members 
in the future to bring the case of the dis- 
tressed districts before the House, and T 
am sure none of us would like to bring 
forward this case unless it were abso- 
lutely necessary. Sir, it is not to be 
wondered at that distress does prevail in 
the West of Ireland, and will prevail so 
long as the state of affairs is such that 
the people are forced to emigrate. So 
long as the present state of things exist, 
so long will poverty and distress pre- 
vail. I daresay that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
always depends for the relief of the dis- 
tressed districts coming from charitable 
sources. Sir, so great is the hold which 
this distress has taken upon the people 
in the West of Ireland, that the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin has summoned a meet- 
ing for the purpose of devising some 
means of alleviating the distress. The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin issued a circular 
stating that it had been brought under 
his notice that great distress existed in 
the West of Ireland, and that he pro- 
posed holding a meeting on the 24th 
inst., and that, in the meantime, he would 
like to have from clergy of all denomina- 
tions in the distressed districts their 
opinions as to what would be the best 
means of alleviating the distress. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
does not desire that the distress in Ire- 
land should be relieved by donations from 
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sympathetic people. Up to the present 
it occurs to my mind that this is the 
course that has been pursued by the 
Government. Sir, under the existing 
condition of things distress will continue 
to prevail, for the youth and strength of 
the country, having no prospects at home, 
has to go to foreign countries, to 
America, Australia, Africa, and only the 
feeble and distressed are left behind. I 
do not know, Sir, if there is any senti- 
ment in Scotchmen, but I have often 
heard that if a Scotchman is in poverty 
in his own country he gets away as 
quickly as possible, and he does not com- 
mit the offence of Lot’s wife by looking 
behind him. But, no matter how 
opulent an Irishman might become in 
any country in the world, he is always 
anxious once more to return to the old 
land and the old country. I dare- 
say it is difficult to make the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief  Secre- 
tary for Ireland understand the anxiety 
that Irishmen have to return home to 
the old country, but if he, or any other 
Member of the Government, could see 
the leavetakings between children and 
parents when the children are leaving 
Ireland to seek a home in another coun- 
try I think the Second Reading of my Bill 
would be assured. Last year a Congested 
Districts Bill was passed for Scotland, 
and £20,000 was given out of the Im- 
perial Exchequer, and the Scotch Mem- 
bers said the money given was not 
nearly enough. I agree with them, and 
if the Scotch Members had asked 
£100,000 for the relief of distress in 
Scotland I would gladly have supported 
them. What is the case with regard 
to Ireland! The fund at the disposal of 
the Congested Districts Board in 
Ireland is Irish money, and, un- 
less there is money’ in Tre- 
land for the relief of Irish distress, the 
Government is evidently not disposed to 
give money in the same way as they do 
with regard to England and Scotland. 
They say that the area to be relieved 
is much larger in Ireland than in Enz- 
land or Scotland, and I think that is 
the case, but apparently no money can be 
given out of the Exchequer for the re- 
lief of the poor people in the West of 
Ireland. If any person reads my Bill 
they will see that, if it had been drawn 
by a Member of the Government, greater 
safeguards could not be introduced. 
3$L 2 
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One of the provisions is that any appli- 
sation to extend the powers of the 
Congested Districts Board must be made 
through the Privy Council in Ireland. 
Is there any hon. Gentleman in this 
House who believes that the Privy Coun- 
cil, a body largely composed of landlords 
and sympathisers with landlords, will do 
anything that would be injurious to the 
landlords! Such an idea is absurd. Be- 
sides, there is the Land Commission for 
final settlement, and every hon. Gentie- 
man knows that the sentiment of the 
Land Commission has been rather in 
favour of the landlords than of the 
tenants. If this Bill is accepted by the 
Government as it is, it is safeguarded in 
such a way that it might be let loose in 
[reland to-morrow and not do any injury 
to any member of the community there. 
The Bill gives the Congested Districts 
Board power to acquire more land, and 
I daresay I am right in saying that there 
are thousands of acres of land in the 
Encumbered Estates Court that it would 
be a godsend to the nominal owner to 
get rid of. I want powers given to the 
Congested Districts Board to acquire 
land, if not by agreement, then compul- 
sorily, for the purpose of migrating people 
from the congested districts into other 
districts which are not congested, so that 
they may be kept at home, and not com- 
pelled to emigrate to foreign shores. I 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen who represent 
Irish constituencies, and support the 
Government, to support me in securing 
the Second Reading of this Bill, and I 
believe that, if passed, it will be the 
means of relieving a great deal of dis- 
tress and destitution in the West of 
Ireland. I am ready to give way to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland if he can 
give a promise that he is prepared to 
bring in a Bill that will give the Con- 
gested Districts Board greater powers in 
Treland. Here is an extract from a re- 
cent report of the Congested Districts 
Board, which shows the amount of the 
available funds of the Board— 
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“With the exception of the donations just 
referred to, the Board’s ordinary income re- 
mains unchanged, and the apparent additional 
increase shown in the Annual Account, ap- 
pended at page 30, is due to large repayments 
of advances under Fishery and Agricultural 
projects, and to a refund of purchase-money 
for an estate purchased by the Board for the 
amalgamation of holdings, and resold to tenant 


occupiers. As has been stated in the Board's last | W1 


Mr. Daly. 
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two Reports, their income is no longer ade- 
quate for satisfactorily carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Acts of Parliament relative to 
the congested districts in Ireland. The Board 
have to deal with an area of 3,608,569 acres, 
valued at £556,141 a year, and inhabited by a 
population of 549,516, according to the Census 
of 1891, while the ordinary income at the dis- 
posal of the Board amounts to only £41,250,” 


Sir, I say that this sum of £41,250 is 
quite inadequate for the extension of the 
Board’s work and the relief of distress ; 
it would not be sufficient for more than 
one parish, and I trust the Government 
will not be so nigardly as to say they 
are not prepared to give this sum 
to enable the Congested Districts Board 
to take effectual steps for the benefit of 
the people of Ireland. I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. will give me such a 
favourable answer as will give the Irish 
Members some hope that the distress in 
the West of Ireland is not to be relieved 
out of private charity. That what 
has been done for some time past, and 
so great a hold has the distress taken 
upon people in England tnat collections 
are actually made in Manchester for the 
relief of these unfortunate people in the 
West of Ireland. As to giving in- 
creased powers to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, I can safely say that no 
better security can be got than the Irish 
people. As an instance of this, I can tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that with 
regard to the money given for 
holdings purchased under the Ash- 
bourne Acts, the number of de- 
faulters is so small that they are not 
worth mentioning, and there is not the 
slightest excuse for the right hon. 
Gentleman not placing such a sum at the 
disposal of the Congested Districts Board 
as will make it efficient and useful. 
While the brother of the right hon. 
Gentleman was Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, he brought in this Bill. Well, it 
has done such wonders in Ireland that 
1 hope he will see his way to give greater 


is 


powers to the Congested Districts 
Board. I earnestly appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he will 


give such a reply to-day as will bring 
hope to the people of the West of Ire- 
land that emigration to a large extent 

ill cease to exist, and that the people 
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in the West of Ireland will be allowed to 
live in the country that they love so 
much. 


*Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S8.): 
The lucid and practical statement of my 
hon. Friend in introducing this Bill 
relieves me from the necessity of tres- 
passing for more than a few moments 
upon the time and attention of the 
House. But, Sir, I must at once ask 
my hon. Friend to allow me to dis- 
myself from his observations 
upon Scotland and Scotchmen. I know 
Scotland and Scotchmen well, and I have 
met them in all parts of the world, and 
I am bound to say that, next to the 
intensity and sincerity of Irish patriotism, 
I would place the patriotism of our 
kindred in North Britain. Sir, 
the incapacity of Englishmen to rule 
this Empire compels Scotchmen to take 
the task in hand themselves, 
and this explains why they do not 
concentrate their patriotic efforts, as we 
are doing, on attempts to rule Scotland 
in accordance with Scotch ideas. Now 
I thoroughly agree with the opening re- 
marks of my hon. Friend that this 
Measure, which we submit to the judg- 
ment of the House, is a useful and a 
necessary Measure. We are frequently 
reproached by our political opponents 
with being more visionary than practical 
in our programmes for Ireland. — I, of 
course, deny that contention, and I point 
to this Bill as an evidence of the prac- 
tical character of the suggestions put 
forward by Irish Members for relief, in a 


sociate 


practical way, of the chronic distress 
which visits certain parts of Ireland in 
consequence of the failure of this House 
to legislate in a proper and _ practical 
spirit for the solution of this recurring 
problem. Now, Sir, I would ask the 
House kindly to bear in mind two anoma- 
lies in connection with Ireland while 
discussion. These 
anomalies are, first, while every day in 
the week we are exporting thousands of 
pounds worth of food from Ireland to 
the markets of Great Britain, we have 
recurring distress and semi-starvation in 
many parts of our country. Secondly, 
that while the existence of this distress 
is made known in a painful and humilia- 
ting manner in this House Session after 


listening to this 
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Session, we have even upon the Statute 
Book of the Imperial Parliament reme- 
dies that would be able to cope with 
chronic distress if those remedies were 
only applied in a sympathetic and prac- 
tical manner. Now, Sir, I do appeal 
to English Members here to-day to bear 
these two facts in mind during the dis- 
cussion of this Measure this afternoon. 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
historic “Declaration: of Independence,” 
said a truthful thing when he declared— 


‘Wherever there are in any country uncul- 
tivated lands and unemployed poor, it is clear 
that the laws of property have been so far 
extended as to violate natural rights.” 


That sentence describes the condition of 
the West of Ireland, which we bring 
under the notice of this House in this 
Bill. Here we have chronic distress, as 
referred to by my Friend, all along the 
Western seaboard, while face to face with 
the people who suffer from this chronic 
destitution we have millions of acres 
of uncultivated land, and what we desire 
in this Measure is to place this land at 
the disposal of the labour of those poor 
people, who, in consequence of being re- 
stricted to small areas, are at the mercy 
of a few wet weeks in July or August, 
and for whose relief, under those circum- 
stances, we are compelled, Session after 
Session, to appeal for assistance to this 
House. Now, Sir, the remedy for this 
sad economic condition of things is as 
obvious as the evil is palpable. We say 
that the remedy is not only obvious but 
it has been applied on a small scale in 
a few counties under the operation of tha 
Congested Districts Board, and has 
been successful in every single instance. 
What we ask for, therefore, is not 
an untried scheme, or a _ contentious 
plan, or a doubtful experiment, but the 
extension of the powers of the Congested 
Districts Board, so as to embrace a wider 
area of ameliorative efforts. I think 
that in view of that proposal there 
ought to be no reluctance on the part of 
the Chief Secretary or gentlemen oppo- 
site to come to our aid this afternoon, 
and press upon the Government the 
acceptance of our Measure. At the pre- 
sent time, as my hon. Friend has pointed 
out, the means at the disposal of the 
Board are practically limited to an in- 
come of £40,000 a year, an income, let 
me remark, for the benefit of English 
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Members, which is derived not from Eng- 
lish taxes, but from Irish sources; and 
consequently, when we ask for an increase 
of means and power for this most use- 
ful Board, which, as my hon. Friend has 
stated, is the creation of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, we are not begging for 
any concession from English Members, 
and we are only asking for a further ex- 
tension of the means with which to cope 
with this condition of things in the West 
of Ireland. Now, Sir, most of the in- 
come from Irish sources of the Congested 
Districts Board goes in aiding such minor 
industries as horse breeding, poultry 
rearing, afforestation of the country, and 
other beneficial labours of that kind, 
all of them most excellent in their 
way, and we on_ these’ Benches 
are most anxious to enable the 
Congested Districts Board, by an in- 
creased income, to increase their endea- 
vours in this direction, to enable small 
cultivators of land in Ireland to better 
their position, and to make themselves 
independent of outside assistance when 
these chronic visitations of poverty come 
along. There is not enough of this kind 
of work done by the Congested Districts 
Board in those distressed areas in various 
parts of Ireland, and this is due, not to 
any unwillingness on the part of the 
Board to extend its efforts, but to the 
limitation of powers and means at the 
present time. For instance, complaints 
have been made again and again by the 
Claremorris Board of Guardians—a body 
of gentlemen who look after the poor 
in the constituency which I have the 
honour to represent. They complained, 
and [ think with some justice, that small 
cultivators in the area of that Union 
have received little, if any, assistance 
from the labours of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. They point out that, for 
instance, the waters of the river Robe 
have a bad habit of overflowing their 
borders occasionally and swamp the land 
along the course of the river. They 
have appealed again and again to this 
body to lend them assistance to protect 
their little cultivated plots against this 
periodical overflowing. Then, avain, they 
have appealed to this body for small 
loans at low interest, to enable these 
small cultivators to improve their hold- 


ings. Well, Sir, I feel certain that, if a 
Measure like that of my hon. Friend 
became law, the Congested Districts 


Mr. Davitt. 
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Board would respond to the invitation 
and the complaints, not only of the Clare- 
morris Board of Guardians, but of all 
similar bodies in the counties along the 
West Coast of Ireland. Well, Sir, I do 
appeal to this House, and to the Govern- 
ment, to listen to our request on behalf of 
such people as I have referred to, and to 
back up our demand for an increase of 
income and an increase of power to this 
most useful body—the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board of Ireland. I believe, Sir, 
I should be out of order if I refer at any 
length to an important Bill that was 
introduced on Monday night last by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, but I may 
mention incidentally that in that 
Measure a very large sum of money 
has to be given out of the public 
purse to certain classes in Ireland. 
I sincerely hope that the Chief Secretary 
will see the justice, and the equity, and 
the wisdom of modifying his scheme to 
some extent so as to give an additional 
£100,000 a year out of these public 
sources to the Congested Districts Board 
in order to enable it to sarry on this 
work in the way in which we want to see 
it done. Now, Sir, the work of this Board, 
upon which we place the greatest value, is 
that of the enlargement of the holdings of 
the small tenant or cottier class of these 
counties that are periodically visited with 
distress on the Western coast of Ireland. 
It is in the extension of this work that we 
base our strongest hope for a successful 
remedy against constantly recurring dis- 
tress. As I have already stated, wherever 
this has been done by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, wherever the holdings of the 
small cottier class have been enlarged, 
the poverty which was incidental to these 
people heretofore has practically ceased 
to exist. For instance, there is the case 
of Clare Island, an island which I know 
personally very well, owing to visits 
there in years gone by. The land 
on the island is of a clay character, and 
not nearly as good as the land that is 
generally found through the County of 
Mayo, and in past periods of distress 
alone the western seaboard the first cry 
for relief came from the poor cottiers in 
this Clare Island. But what took place 
this year? So far, while a wail of dis- 
tress has gone up from Connemara and 
the west coast of Mayo, Sligo, and Done- 
val, we have heard nothing from Clare 
Island, and why? Because the Congested 
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Districts Board, even with its limited 
powers, has been able to buy out the 
rights of the proprietor of that island, to 
sub-divide the land, and enlarge the hold- 
ings of small tenants upon that island. 
Now, this is the kind of work. which is 
wanted to help the Congested Districts 
Board to carry on. They said in their 
annual report, and I am sure that state- 
ment will be emphasised by the hon. 
Member for South Dublin, if he speaks 
in this Debate, that wherever they have 
been enabled to buy out the proprietors 
of small estates and enlarge the holdings 
of tenants of such estates they have 
given not only present, but permanent, re- 
lief to the land workers upon these lands. 
Now, Sir, the reason why the extension 
of this kind of work has been so beneficial 
is possibly owing to the increase of the 
powers of the Congested Districts Board. 
Previous to the Land Bill of 1896, as my 
hon. Friend has pointed out, the Board 
was unable to buy land for the enlarge- 
ment of holdings, excepting out of their 
own, unfortunately, limfied income ; but 
now, in consequence of the provisions in 
the Bill of 1896, they are placed in such 
a position that they can purchase land from 
the Land Commission just as ordinary 
tenants may upon any estate in Ireland, 
and, therefore, they would be able, if this 
Bill became law, to set to work to prac- 
tically eradicate poverty from all these 
distressed areas along the whole western 
seaboard of Ireland. We, therefore, pro- 
pose in this Measure to give to the Con- 
gested Districts Board compulsory powers 
to buy out such landlords in these areas 
as may be unwilling to dispose of pro- 
perties which enable them to reap rents 
quite altogether disproportionate to the 
economical value of their land. In fact, 
the landlords in these distressed areas 
resemble in every respect the usurers who 
were examined by a Committee upstairs, 
they are the Kirkwoods and the Isaac 
Gordons of Irish landlordism, they are en- 
abled, by the laws of landlord property 
enacted in this House, from generation to 
generation, to exact rents from wretched 
reclaimed bog or mountain side, which 
would never be attempted by landlords 
in this country, or any other civilised 
country in this world. Well, Sir, I have 
confidence, in conclusion, that what we 
are asking for in this Bill will be con- 
sidered by the Chief Secretary as not 
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unreasonable ; such powers as we require 
in this Measure would have enabled the 
Congested Districts Board to grapple at 
once with the ever-recurring and humiliat- 
ing evil of chronic poverty ; and however 
much we may differ on both sides 
of the House as to political issues, we are 
all agreed that any legislation which 
would put an end to these visitations of 
chronic poverty would be welcomed by 
men of all political shades of opinion. 
In the provisions of this Bill there 
will be no fear of the power de 
manded being misused while the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would be the head 
of the Congested Districts Board, and 
while the tribunal of arbitration would 
be the Privy Council of Ireland and the 
Land Commission. I think we can all 
say that these authorities would look 
zealously after the interests of the Irish 
landlords in any transaction that may 
be necessary under our Bill. In fact, 
every interest likely to be involved in 
any way is fully and_ carefully 
guarded in the provision of this Bill, 
and this being so, I appeal to the hon. 
Members opposite not to oppose this Mea- 
sure, either in their speeches or in the 
Division Lobby. We only ask a Unionist 
Government to go with a courageous step 
forward on the policy which they have 
laid down for themselves in Ireland. Their 
policy is to cure social discontent and 
agrarian unrest by ameliorative measures. 
We ask for a continuation of those mea- 
sures, and of that policy, and by doing 
this, by supporting this Bill, hon. Mem- 
bers will only be helping to carry out 
what is the best Unionist policy in the 
government of Ireland, the cure of these 
recurring visitations of distress by aid- 
ing the labouring poor of those western 
districts to lift themselves and their 
families above the reach of want and 
despair. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
County, S.): The hon. Member who 
moved the Second Reading of this 
Bill need not appeal to us on 
this side not to look at it in a poli- 
tical light. The question can very easily 
be treated from a purely economic and 
social standpoint. I am sure there is 
no one in the House who is not deeply 
in sympathy with the object which hon. 
Members have in promoting this Bill, 
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The circumstances with which we have 
to deal are these: There are some 


districts in the West of Ireland to which 
none of the ordinary remedies can be 
successfully applied. The inhabitants 
are crowded together upon an area in 
which, no matter what industries you 
develop, the people cannot possibly exist 
In scme of these districts they 
manage to keep body and _ soul to- 
gether by sending over the entire able- 
bodied population to work in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. for the greater 
portion of the year. In those districts 
it appears to the Congested Districts 
Board that there are only two possible 
remedies—one is migration, and the 
other is enlargement of holdings. Of 
course there is the alternative of emi- 
gration, which, many years ago, when Ire- 
land was what it was, and when the con- 
dition in America was different, might, 
perhaps, have been, on the whole, a better 
remedy then; and, therefore, we come 
down to the two that IT have named. 
Now, migration, by which I mean thi 
removal of a family from one district to 
another, under conditions in which the 
family will be able to make a living, 
repay the of removal, 2nd seitle- 
ment elsewhere, is surrounded with very 
great difficulties. In the first place, 
hon. Members opposite know that very 
often it is very difficult to persuade these 
families to move beyond their own parish. 
Without instituting any comparison be- 
tween the love of country manifested 
by my own countrymen and Scotchmen, I 
cannot help thinking that the love of 
country is more intensely localised in 
Ireland than it is in Scotland. I am 
quite sure that there are many families 
in Ireland who, if once they move beyond 
the berders of their own parisb,. would 
just as soon go to America. The diffi- 
culty of acquiring land and providing a 
house and outbuildings, and giving the 
tenant a little capital in the way of stock, 


cost 


is almost insuperable, and  conse- 
quently the remedy which in most 
cases remains is adding to the 


holding in which the people already live. 
The fact to be admitted—and I am 
convinced that a close examination of 
the facts will prove that to be so—is 
that the acquisition of additional land is 
an absolute necessity in order to remedy 
a state of things which is a disgrace to 
civilisation. In certain areas there is, of 


Mr. Plunkett. 
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course, a great deal of prima facie evi- 
dence in favour of the compulsory ac- 
quisition of land to effect this purpose, 
if land cannot be otherwise acquired. 
I should stipulate that, if compulsory 
powers were given, they should be given 
in such a way that they would not form a 
precedent for lands not similarly situated. 
It was only to-day that I was able to get 
the figures I wished personally to 
examine before I gave my opinion—I am 
speaking for myself and not in any way 
for the Congested Districts Board— 
before I was able finally to make up my 
mind upon it. We have succeeded in 
cbtaining eight estates, and, as has been 
very generously admitted by hon, 
Members opposite, I think we have made 
a success of these experiments. I may 
say that from the figures I have examined 
—I speak for myself on this occasion—- 
our failure was due to our not offering 
as much as we ought to have offered. 
Some of the estates we bid for we cer- 
tainly did pick up at a bargain, and I 
think in future it may be necessary for 
us to give a little more money. 


Mr. DAVITT: May f remind the hon. 
Gentleman that the Report states that 
in regard to one estate a very excessive 
price was given? 


Mr. PLUNKETT: That is quite true 
It was a small estate, not in extent but 
in value; and there were other reasons 
why it was desirable to give a little more 
for that particular estate than we wished 
to give. I think if the hon. Member wil} 
call in at the Congested Districts Board, 
when next he is in Dublin, he will satisfy 
himself that the Board exercised a wise 
discretion in that case. The real diffi- 
culty that confronts us is this: in addi- 
tion to the estates I have named we 
negotiated for a considerable number of 
other estates, and I firmly believe that if 
this Bill were to be passed now we 
should not acquire those estates on 
nearly so good terms as we are likely 
to acquire them; and for this reason— 
it is perfectly useless to ask Parlia- 
ment to accept the principle of com- 
pulsorv purchase and sale _ without 
adequate compensation. I am convinced 
that in regard to most of the estates 
that we have bought, and most that we 
have been negotiating for, the law, if 
passed, would award a higher price than 
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that which we are likely to pay. 
Secondly, at present our funds, as 
has been said, are utterly inadequate for 
purchasing estates on a large scale. It is 
perfectly true that my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary has made a pro- 
vision which enables us to anticipate our 
income, but he has not succeeded in 
devising a plan by which we can 





Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Baxrovur, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): You can purchase estates out of 
capital. 


Mr. PLUNKETT: That would reduce 


our income in the future. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No; _ be- 
cause there would be repayment by the 
tenant. 


Mr. PLUNKETT: Well, then, if the 
right hon. Gentleman is satisfied that we 
have ample money to buy all the estates 
that we require without crippling our 
resources in the future, of course, that 
point falls to the ground, although I am 
afraid that there are at present some ex- 
penses that are incurred in connection 
with the purchase of estates that would 
have to come out of the income. There 
is one other point I would refer to in 
connection with the Bill. On general 
principles I am agreed as regards the 
object they have in view. As regards 
the Bill itself there are two very large 
defects in it that I think are worth point- 
ing out. The term “available land,” 
without restriction as to locality, seems 
to be altogether too vague. The Bill is 
not obscure as to whether migration is 
contemplated. ; 


Mr. DAVITT: That is within the dis- 
cretion of the Congested Districts Board. 


Mr. PLUNKETT: I am talking about 
the way in which they are likely to use 
this discretion. The Bill would allow 
the Congested Districts Board to com- 
pulsorily anywhere. Of 
course that would never be allowed by 
Parliament. And then there is another 
point. The purposes for which land is 
to be acquired did not include migration 
at all, but only enlargement of holdings, 
if by that we mean the addition of ad- 
joining land. Of 


secure land 


course that does 
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circumscribe the area over which the 
compulsory power is to be exercised. 
What we, who wish to see an enlarge- 
ment of these holdings rapidly extended, 
believe to be the best course to pursue 
is to ask the Government, in the first 
place, to do everything in their power 
to facilitate the acquisition of land volun- 
tarily. The Board has pointed out 
that which is a great hindrance to them 
in acquiring land from the Encum- 
bered Estates Court—namely, that they 
have to deal through the medium of the 
Land Commission. If the concession 
could be made to us it would be.a very 
great help to deal with the Encum- 
bered Estates Court direct. The 
Gevernment would stipu- 
late that in any measure—and I am 
speaking absolutely for myself and with- 
out any authority—it would be reasonable 
that we should not attempt to draft any 
large and new principles upon it. Lastly, 
we might also ask them to remain open- 
minded upon the broad question which 
is raised in this Bill, and if the resources 
of voluntary agreement are exhausted in 
vain, then they will consider compulsory 
purchase with all the proper safeguards. 
Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I 
rise to say a few words in support of the 
Second Reading of the Bill. A great 
responsibility must attach to the Govern- 
ment of a country that has kept the 
people in a state that is a disgrace to 
civilisation, as described by the hon. 
Member for South Dublin. So far as 
my memory extends back, the normal 
state of the people has been one 
of chronic misery of the lowest depths, 
the monotony of which was only 
accentuated by periodic famines. How 
can you that the 
Iheland will be contented with legis- 
lation which keeps the inhabitants of 
all these large areas in such a wretched 


prol yal Ly 


expect people of 


Surely = good 
should try to 
raise up the people, to make them con- 


state ? government 


requires that you 


tented and happy and prosperous; and 
I de not think that a policy of public 
doles—a policy which will have the 
effect of pauperising a large part of Ire- 
land—ever can meet with success. There 
statesmanship of a 
generous nature. 


should be wise 
comprehensive and 
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It is said that the best statesmanship is 
displayed where the Government makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before. Well, no grass grows in 
many portions of these Western districts. 
It is impossible for the Congested Districts 
Board, with the best will in the world, to 
do more than they have done. It has 
concerned itself with the fisheries, with 
cottage industries, and with the improve- 
ment of farms, and other matters; 
but some better soil is wanted to 
give the people a chance of rais- 
ing themselves out of the chronic 
state of distress which they are 
in, leaving their homes annually to try 
to get a small subsistence, or to secure 
their poor holdings, for which they are 
heavily rented. It has been admitted in 
expert evidence, given before the Land 
Commission, that all economic rents have 
disappeared absolutely from all these 
holdings, yet they still have to pay rent. 
Now, I appeal to the right hon. Gentle 
man to listen to my hon. Friends, and to 
incorporate in his new Local Govern- 
ment Bill, which seems to be a large and 
comprehensive Measure, this power, 


Congested Districts 


and to give an annual grant which 
will enable the Congested Districts 
Board—which is admittedly a Board 


which has done as much as it pos- 
sibly can in these districts with its 


present means—to have _ sufficient 
funds placed at its disposal. At 
the present time its income is too 
limited to be of much use. Now, 


with regard to buying estates for the pur- 
pose of migration and enlarging holdings, 
the object of this Bill is to enlarge hold- 
ings in the vicinity of these congested 
districts, and to provide for migration 
where necessary, and where land can be 
obtained for the purpose. When buying 
up estates, and paying for them large 
and exorbitant prices, as they have 
already done, out of their £41,000 of 
annual income from the surplus of the 
Church Fund, the Congested Districts 
Board have to expend money in improve- 
ments of these farms, while the rents 
that are to be obtained must be set 
aside to pay off the half-yearly in- 
stalments to the Land Commis- 
sioners for the money borrowed. The 
work can only be done by largely increas- 
ing the annual income of the Congested 
Districts Board, and allowing them to 
acquire land compulsorily when other 


Mr. Doogan. 
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means of obtaining it have failed. 


It ought to be the concern of the Govern- 
ment to remove this blot which has re- 
mained so long upon its system of 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite speaks of a state of civilisation, 
but, surely, it cannot be for the honour 
and credit of this great and wealthy 
nation to have all the civilised Powers 
of Europe reading year after year 
speeches in this House describing the 
destitute and low condition of these un- 
fortunate people. It would be far better 
to improve their position permanently, 
and not have this continual cheese paring 
about grants, than to leave it to outsiders 
to be watching continually to see that 
these people are not allowed to die of 
famine, and to provide the funds which 
the Government are very unwilling to 
give. Now, I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to assent to the Second Reading of 
this Bill. It is a modest Measure, and 
lis provisions are very simple and 
highly practical. I can see no difficulty 


in its being worked, and its  adop- 
tion will certainly do very much to 


add to the reward which it is very pro- 
bable the right hon. Gentleman will reap 
in the golden opinions he will have 
from all classes of the people of Ireland 


in respect to the recent Bill which 
he ‘has placed before the House. 
*Sr JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 


mouth): Mr. Speaker,—In what I am 
about to say I trust it will not be thought 
that I am in any way seeking to dis- 
turb the harmony which at present exists 
in all parts of the House; but, looking 
at this Bill, I feel bound to offer some 
observations to the House by reason of 
my practical knowledge of one part of 
the congested districts of Ireland, and of 
the interest which I take in that coun- 
try. Now, Sir, I think that what has 
been done with regard to this Bill has 
rather placed the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site in a somewhat difficult position. I 
think they have got a place so early in the 
ballot that they really have not had 
time to look into their Bill, and, there- 
fore, I think that every reasonable ex- 
cuse is to be made for the introduction 
of a Bill which is supported by argu- 
ments which have really very little to 
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do with its provisions. So it appears to 
me; and I would first of all say this, 
with reference to my right hon. Friend 
here on my right, that I think it is ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to have a Member 
of an official department dealing with 
public money concerned with a Bill of 
this nature. I am sure my right hon. 
Friend has acted with the best inten- 
tions, but I will point out to him the 
awkward position in which he is placed. 
He is now, I consider, in a quadruple 
capacity. He is here as a private Mem- 
ber; as we all know, he is an official 
Member of the Congested Districts Board, 
and he represents a constituency in 
South Dublin, which is not, at all events, 
a congested district. And in addition to 
that triple capacity, he is a Balanm. Yet 
he goes and puts his name on the back 
of this Bill. But, Sir, dealing with the 
Bill itself and looking broadly at the con- 
gested districts, the real fact is this: 
there is more population than the land 
can barely support ; and I admit that it 
is beyond the power of political possi- 
bility any longer to argue in favour of 
emigration. Emigration has done much 
for these districts in the past, but I} 
regard it as a political impossibility, and | 
impracticable as a policy now. Therefore | 
the question next arises, if the people 

have produced a population in excess of 

what the land will support, how can you 
best cure the evil? Well, it does appear 
to me to be a question of migration. 

But this Bill runs upon the opposite 
lines, as I read it; and if I am wrong 
hon. Members opposite and my right 

hen. Friend behind me will correct. me. 
Tf you turn to the Bill you will see first 

of all that all this paraphernalia of 
official power is to be put in operation 
by a private individual ; but that is not 
my present point, and I will refer to it 
presently. 





Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 


Clause 2. 


Look at 


Sir JOHN COLOMB: I will look at 
Clause 2, but allow me first to deal with 
Clause 6. It provides that the occupier 
of a holding in a congested district may, 
under certain circumstances, apply to 
the Congested Districts Board, “setting 
forth that in the vicinity of the congested 
area there is land available for the en- 
largement of such holding.” It is only 
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applicable in the case of land “in the 
vicinity of the congested area.” 


Mr. DILLON: That is only applicable 
when the Act is to be put in force by an 
individual application. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will only study the Bill again he 
will see that that is only an alternative 
course. 


Sir J. COLOMB: Mr. Speaker,—This 
isthe most prominent clause in the Bill ; 
but at any rate there is nothing: in) any 
other clause to contradict clause six. I re- 
peat that the land to be dealt with must 
be in the vicinity of a congested district. 
And, more than that, the individual who 
puts this clause in motion must do it for 
the purpose of enlarging the holding. 
Well, I would like to ask my hon. 
Friend, if I may be allowed to call him 
so, to take the case of a holding in 4 
congested district, say in Kerry,. with 
land available in the vicinity. Surely 
enlargement of the holding does not 
mean relief of the population to be sup- 
ported in that district, but a redistribu- 
tion of the land. That is what I take it 
to be. Well, then, it speaks of unoccu- 
pied land, and those who know, for in- 
stance, a county like Kerry, will not say 
that there is land unoccupied which 1s 
available for cultivation. I do not know 
where that land is. I know how dan- 
gerous it is to generalise, and confine my- 
self to facts. Will any hon. Member 
point out to me where there is available 
land in Kerry that is not already occu- 
pied! Is this Bill to put one man out in 
order to put in another? If so, then I 
do not see where the good of the Bill lies. 
I am endeavouring to explain to my hon. 
Friend opposite why I shall vote against 
this Bill. I am at one with him in his 
desire to see the natural increase and en- 
largement of the powers of the Congested 
Districts Board, but I am not in 
favour of the principle that a Bill of 
Districts Board, but Iam not in favour of 
the principle of compulsion. I am not in 
this kind should be passed on a Wednes- 
day night in this House. I do not know, 
if the hon. Member had had time to 
frame the Bill and consider the whole 
matter, that he would have brought such 
a Measure as this before the House. Now, 
there are other points in the Bill. The hon. 
Member refers me to Clause 2, but, so 
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far as I can make out, the whole opera- 
tive part of the Measure as it stands, is 
that it is the occupier who, at the instiga- 
tion of the land-grabber, puts the whole 
thing in motion. It is to instigate land- 
grabbing. If anyone can read Clause 6 
in any other way, I hope an hon. Gentle- 
man will favour me with an explanation 
of it. I take it that the hon. Members 
who brought in this Bill desired it to be 
reasonable, and they thought that they 
had fulfilled that desire by putting the 
word “reasonable” into every clause of 
the Bill. But who is going to determine 
what the word “reasonable ” 


Mr. DILLON: The Government 
cials on the Land Commission. 


means! 


offi- 


Sir J. COLOMB: I turn to Clause 6, 
and I find that where an occupier wishes 
for more land, and asks for more land, 
and fixes a price which he thinks reason- 
able, but which the proprietor does not 
consider reasonable, it a whole 
series of proceedings at the public ex- 
pense, the person who started 
this state of things thought he offered a 
reasonable price. 
is reasonable! Chaucer says, “A man 
is reasonable, but a woman is not,” a 
point I am not at liberty to contest or 
agree with, but I think there is an under- 
standing on the other side of the House 
that Chaucer’s words might be, to a cer- 
tain extent, applied by saying—‘“the 
occupiers are always reasonable, but the 
proprietors are not.” What is, in this 
Bill, the definition of this word “ reason- 
able”? In a word, it is what the land- 
grabber desires to give, and he always 
gives as little as possible. I feel, in the 
interests of those I represent, that I 
ought not to vote for it, and I shall cer- 
tainly vote against it. 


raises 


because 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
I only desire to say a very few words in 
recommending this Bill to the House. 
The hon. member who has just 
spoken said it was promoted for 
the purpose of land- grabbing. I 
have no doubt, if it were, the hon. 
Gentleman would support it. The hon. 
Gentleman also says it is hard to define 
the word “reasonable.” Of course, if you 
wish to do that you must not consult the 
landlord’s dictionary. The real object of 
Sir J, Colomb. 
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this Bill is very plain. It is to enable the 
Congested Districts Board to acquire 
land not, as I take it necessarily, in the 
immediate vicinity, but to give them 
power to acquire land wherever it may 
be suitably found, in order to carry out 
what the hon. Gentleman has expressed 
himself in favour of, that is to say, migra- 
tion in place of emigration. That 
is a principle which I believe the hon, 
Member has expressed himself in favour 
of. I do not know whether it was the 
intention of the hon. Gentleman who in- 
troduced this Bill to confine the compul- 
sory power of acquiring land altogether 
to the immediate vicinity of the con- 
gested districts, but I should not think 
that was the object. The object is to 
give the Congested Districts Board 
power to acquire land in any part of the 
country where it might be most conve 
nient for the purpose of inducing the 
people to migrate. For too long the 
policy of emigration has been recom- 
mended as a means of relieving the con- 
gested districts of Ireland. The hon. 
Member says that this policy of migra- 
tion is outside practical politics at pre 
sent. I suppose by that the hon. Gentle 
man means that so many people have 
gone that there is not so much necessity 
as there was. At any rate, he has ex- 
pressed himself in favour of a policy cf 
migration in Ireland, and I remember 
very well that the late Mr. Parnell took 
a great interest in the subject, although 
the scheme in which he was particularly 
interested did not prove very successful. 
Sut there is no doubt whatever, in spite of 
the failure which attended that scheme, a 
great many people in Ireland believe 
there is plenty of land in Ireland which 
might be acquired quite suitable for agri- 
cultural holdings. It seems a pity, when 
we look at the congested districts in Ire- 
land, where the population is extremely 
large, and the land for the most part 
very bad, and where there is no real 
scope for the energy of the people, that 
something cannot be done not to induce 
them to emigrate, but to put them on 
good land, such as there is in Meath and 
other places, which are at present practi- 
cally unpopulated. The Chief Secretary 
cannot charge that this is an immoderate 
I have often heard 
other Bills objected to on the ground 
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that they were too revolutionary and 
proposed too much, but a more moderate 
proposal than this, I venture to say, has 
never been put forward. What does this 
Bill propose! It simply proposes to give 
to the Congested Districts Boards powers 
to carry out that work in which they have 
been very successful. We have already 
had to complain that-our country has 
been too much governed, or misgoverned, 
by Boards, and that those Boards have 
not worked satisfactorily, or, at any 
rate, they have not inspired the people 
with confidence, and grave complaints 
have been made from time to time; but 
there is one exception, and that is the 
Congested Districts Board. That is the 
only Board in Ireland which receives any- 
thing like confidence and support from 
all sections of the Irish people, and we 
simply ask that the Congested Districts 
Board shall, by this Bill, be given powers 
for the compulsory purchase of land. It 
is a large question, and one which excites 
a great deal of interest, which, I think, 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone will 
admit. This Bill does not propose to do 
more than to extend the present prin- 
ciple, in order to enable the Congested 
Districts Board to carry out their work. 
The Congested Districts Board has been 
a success so far as it has gone, and we 
ask the Government now to extend its 
powers. It was originally started as an 
experiment, but I do not think it was 
intended, if it was successful, that it 
should be confined to its present narrow 
limits. The fund at the disposal of the 
Board shall be increased in order to en- 
able the members of the Board to carry 
on their goad work. I should like to sez 
the Congested Districts Board made ap- 
plicable to every district in Ireland 
where it could be shown that necessity 
existed for work of relief being carried 
on. Why should the operation of the 
Board be confined to a few districts? No 
doubt those districts are the ones most 
requiring attention, but what I would 
like to see would be increased funds 
placed at the disposal of the Congested 
Districts Board, and the enlargement of 
their powers, so that they would be able, 
in any part of Ireland where excessive 
distress was apparent, to deal with that 
distress. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That is not 
the business of the Congested Districts 
Board. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I know it is not, 
but if the right hon. Gentleman had done 
me the honour to listen to what I was 
saying he would know that I was ex- 
pressing regret that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had not the power of deal- 
ing with districts throughout the length 
and breadth of Ireland. I called the 
Chief Secretary’s attention the other 
day, on the Debate in this House with 
regard to the distress in Ireland, to the 
fact that there are some districts which 
ought to be scheduled in the Congested 
Districts Area which are not now so 
scheduled. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire 
land to meet the demand of the Irish 
Members in this matter, and to show 
that when a moderate Bill of a practical 
nature is proposed by the Irish Mem- 
bers there is a disposition to receive it 
with consideration. I am bound to say, 
in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that this De- 
bate, like very many other Wednesday 
Debates on Irish affairs which I have 
listened to in this House, constitutes, in 
my mind, an argument why all these 
matters should be regulated in Ireland, 
instead of being brought into this House. 
I took the trouble to count, when I came 
into this House, how many English Mem- 
bers were present while this important 
matter—a matter of almost life and 
death to the people of Ireland—is being 
discussed, and I counted five English 
Members of Parliament present. I sub- 
mit that that is a very strong argument 
that we should not allow them to man- 
age Irish affairs. No doubt at five 
o'clock the Members for England and 
Scotland will come in, but nine-tenths of 
them will not be able to tell what the 
Debate is about. They will simply go 
into the Lobbies and vote down this de- 
mand, which is put forward, not merely 
by the Nationalist Members, but by such 
a good supporter of the Government as 
the right hon. Member for South County 
Dublin. 


Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): I hope the House will see 
its way to give this Bill a Second 
Reading. Of course, when it comes 
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into Committee, it may be that it will 
require some amendment, so as to make 
more clear than perhaps at present ap- 
pears, what is the real object of the Act, 
when it becomes an Act. I think the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Great Yar- 
mouth was rather hypercritical in his 
observations with regard to the Bill, and 
it seems to me that although he taxes 
the hon. Member who introduced the 
Bill with not having had sufficient time 
to consider it before he approached the 
House, the hon. Baronet himself gave 
but a perfunctory perusal to the 
Bill, and overlooked the true object and 
purview of the Measure. It seems to me 
that the Bill is aimed at removing what 
has been found in the working of the 
Congested Districts Board, as at present 
constituted, to be a very great difficulty, 
and, if passed, it will attain that object. 
The Congested Districts Board have no 
power under the existing law to acquire 
land compulsorily. Land can only be 
acquired by voluntary agreement between 
the owners of the land sought to be pur- 
chased and the Board, and the conse 
quence has been, and I think this will 
hardly be disputed by any right hon. 
Gentleman on the opposite Bench, that 
in many cases where the Board would 
have thought it highly desirable to have 
carried out the policy either of migra- 
tion or of enlargement of small holdings, 
their hands have been completely fettered 
by the want of compulsory powers. It 
seems to me that the sole object of this 
Bill is to supply that want. The Bill 
is to be taken to be dealing with two dis- 
tinct branches of the subject. The first 
five sections assume that the Members of 
the Board, when they desire to acquire 
additional land, either for the purpose 
of migration or for consolidating small 
farms, are themselves to put the Act in 
motion, and that they are to put the Act 
in motion in such a way as to enable 
them to acquire the land compulsorily. 
Those powers are no novelty in our law, 
as this House knows. For the public 
benefit, in innumerable cases where land 
is required, it can be purchased in spite 
of the owner, but, of course, with ade- 
quate compensation and purchase money. 
The object of this Bill is merely to give 
the same powers to the Congested Districts 
Board, to enable them to carry on the 
policy of the Act which was brought in 
in 1891, and which reflects such great 
Mr. Serjeant Hemphill. 
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credit on the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who was then Chief Secretary for Ire. 
land. The Bill merely gives to the Con- 
gested Districts Board those powers 
which every railway company possesses, 
and which publie bodies possess in every 
part of the Empire; therefore there is 
no novelty in now giving these powers 
to the Congested Districts Board. If the 
Board comes to the conclusion that it is 
desirable to acquire land, they go to the 
owner of the land, and if the owner will 
not sell on reasonable terms, they then 
put in force, under the provisions of the 
Bill, the ordinary compulsory powers 
of the Land Clauses Act of 1845 and 
of the Railway Act, Ireland, 1851; 
it is a simple procedure and _inex- 
pensive. If the Congested Districts 
Board make up their minds to acquire 
an area in that way, they represent the 
case to the Land Commission. The Land 
Commission entertains the question, and 
considers the merits of the application. 
Due notice is given to all parties con- 
cerned, and then the Land Commission, 
if satisfied that available land cannot be 
acquired on reasonable terms by volun- 
tary agreement, can make an Order put- 
ting these compulsory powers into force, 
and authorising the Board to acquire 
the land accordingly. The Land Com- 
mission may refuse to make that Order, 
and, if they do that, then the Congested 
Districts Board may appeal to the Privy 
Council in Ireland, and the Privy Coun- 
cil may then either affirm or refuse the 
Order. That is reasonable. Then comes 
Section 6, which is the section that the 
hon. Baronet—for whose opinion I enter- 
tain personally, much respect, knowing, 
as I do, his great knowledge of the county 
of Kerry—has dubbed “the land-grab- 
bing section.” I say it is not a “land- 
grabbing” section. The object of the 
sixth section is this: suppose the Con- 
gested Districts Board do not themselves 
put the Act in motion, and do not get 
from the Land Commission the necessary 
authority, the section enables any occu- 
pier to proceed under the Act, and, 
if he can make out a reasonable case for 
acquiring the land, he can acquire it. 
But he can only do that by showing to 
the satisfaction of the Board that the 
terms he offers are reasonable. The 
question of land-grabbing does not arise 
at all, because power to enforce that sec- 
tion will depend altogether on the Board 
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making an Order. 
tion are— 


“Tt shall be lawful for the occupier of a 
holding in any congested district, where any 
landlord or owner, after application made to 
him, shall have refused to sell to such occu- 
pier available land on reasonable terms for 
éularging the holding of such occupier, to 
apply to the Congested Districts Board, setting 
forth that in the vicinity of the congested area 
there is land available for the enlargement of 
such holding, and which such occupier is wil- 
ling to purchase, but which the landlord 1¢- 
fuses to sell on reasonable terms, the said 
Board may make an Order that such avail- 
able land should be purchased on behalf of 
such occupier in accordance with the Land 
Purchases Acts and Land Law Acts, Ireland.” 


The section says “may make an Order.” 
It is altogether optional whether the 
Board makes that Order. Surely it is 
not likely that the Congested Districts 
Board, in the members of which such con- 
fidence is placed by every class in Ire- 
land—surely it is not likely that that 
Board, consisting as it does of gentle 
men of every shade of politics, would 
sanction anything in the nature of “land- 
grabbing.” I hope the House and the 
Government will, as far as in them lies, 
give the Bill a Second Reading, so as to 
enable the matter to be fully discussed 
in Committee, and thus enable a blot 
upon the existing system of land pur- 
chase in Ireland to be removed. I know, 
from my own experience, that the want 
of compulsory power was seriously felt 
in carrying out the Act of 1891. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Can you 
refer to any difficulties? 


HEMPHILL: _ Diffi- 


Mr. SERJEANT 
culties have arisen. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: How? 


Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL: (Questions 
have come before me as a Law Officer 
of the if I am compelled to 
explain how. The point I have referred 
to is one which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Great Yarmouth overlooked. The 
object of this Bill is not to extend the 
powers of the Congested Districts Board 
in any other direction than conferring on 
them compulsory powers, which have 
been conferred upon every railway com- 
pany and every public body in the 
country. 


Crown, 
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Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to say a few words 
on this Bill. I am sorry my hon. Friend 
the Member for the city of Limerick, who 
really drafted this Bill for me last year, 
is not present. He would probably de- 
fine the word “reasonable” for the hon. 
Member for Great Yarmouth. This Bill 
asks for nothing new. As has been said 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down, it only asks for what 
is enjoyed under the Scotch Crofters Act 
and by railway companies. In fact, it 
does not propose to give to the Congested 
Districts Board so many powers. as rail- 
way companies now possess. Railway 
companies are able to take your lawn or 
your kitchen garden for their benefit. 
The hon. Member for Great Yarmouth 
seems to think that the Bill has no other 
object in view than buying out the occu- 
pier. Thatisnotso. I will give the House 
an object lesson with regard to cases in 
which the Congested Districts Board, if 
it had the powers which this Bill pro- 
poses to give it, could have intervened 
on behalf of the public. I have here a 
list of four or five estates—in fact, six 
altogether—in which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board was outbid by land-jobbers. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Outbid? 


Dr. R. AMBROSE: Yes, that is a com- 
mon phrase in Ireland. There is the 
Houseton Estate of 60,000 acres, under 
Lords Sligo and Lucan. I daresay 2@ 
good deal of this estate is not good land, 
but a large portion of it is valuable land. 
The Congested Districts Board tried to 
get a portion of it, but were outbid by 
four graziers, two of whom lived far away 
in Connemara, one in Westport, and 
another—well, the Almighty only knows 
where he lived, but he lived a very long 
way off. Secondly, in regard to the 
O’Donel estate, near Newport, the Con- 
gested Districts Board sent down a man 
to bid for this land, but a butcher in 
Westport gave £10 more than the Con- 
gested Districts Board offered, and se- 
cured the land. Father O’Toole, a 
curate in the parish, offered to make up 
the £10, so that the Congested Districts 
Board could have the land, but the 
butcher would not give it up to the 
Board. I claim that the State ought to 
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have stepped in there, and prevented 
this butcher—this “land-jobber ”—from 
depriving the community of the advan- 
tages which would have been derived 
from the purchase of this land by 
the Congested Districts Board. The 
number of agricultural holdings valued 
at £4 and in these districts 
are, respectively: Donegal, 14,568; 
Leitrim, 3,638; Sligo, 3,831; Roscom- 
mon, 5,462; Mayo, 16,668; Galway, 
14,198 ; Kerry, 6,135 ; Cork, 4,916. The 
population of the congested districts is 
549,516, area in statute acres, 3,608,569. 
The Poor Law valuation of this popula- 
tion per head is: the highest, £1 6s. 8d. ; 
the lowest, 17s. 10d.; the average, 
£1 Os. 3d.; and, in the Killarney Union, | 
the whole union is £1 13s. 11d., and in| 
one electoral division of that it is 6s. 94d. 
We have no cry of from 
the districts which have been bought by 
the Congested Districts Boards, such as 
Clare Island in Clew Bay, six miles from 
the mainland; the Leonard Estate at 
Carna, on the coast of Galway, and the 
Thomson Estate in the same parish of 
Carna. There is land in the congested 
localities. where it would be what I may 
term chivalry on the part of the Govern- 
ment to buy the land, and it has been 
said that this would benefit at least half 
a million people—that is, the population 
of the congested districts. I find in 
Mayo more than half the population live 
in these congested districts. The Act 
says, where more than 20 per cent. of 
the population of the county live in the 
division of which the total value being 
divided by the total population, gives the 
sum of 30s., those districts shall be called 
congested districts. We will go to the 
County Mayo, which has a population, 
at all events. the congested district of 
Mayo has a population of 143,210; the 
total population is 218,406, so that more 
than half the population of Mayo live 
in the congested districts. Not only that, 
but great numbers live in the districts 
in which the valuation of each person 
is less than 30s., but they live in a dis- 
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trict in which the population is 143,000, 
and only 18s. 3d. per head. I will tell 
the hon. Member for Yarmouth that if he 
goes to Kerry, not far from Killarney, the 
valuation per head is only 6s. 9d. I have 
a letter here from a clergyman, who 
says— 


“T was brought up in a congested district. 
I was afterwards three years and a half a 
priest on the mission in this very same dis- 
trict, living, indeed, in my father’s house. I 
know that district as fully and as accurately 
as any man could know a place of equal area. 
It is the electoral division of Sellerna, in 
| the Poor Law Union of Clifden ; and is typical 
of all the congested districts on the sea coast. 
I went to the trouble of making out the exact 
area and population of that electoral division, 
the circumstances of the people, their annual 
incomes from all sources, their style of living— 
food, bedding, education of children, ete.—and 
the result was surprising, and, even to me, ap- 
palling. For each head of the population there 
was only 7s. 10$d. worth of land, and the 
valuation was admittedly high; and, if you 
asked me how they lived, I must candidly 
admit to you that, with all my intimate know- 
ledge of them, I cannot tell you how many of 
them managed to live, for to me it was a con- 
stant mystery. But I can say that 20 per cent. 
of them, for three or four months of every 
year—except a famine year—subsist on food 
that God, or man, or Nature never meant for 
human beings. Famine years, in which relief 
works are started, are the happy years of these 
unfortunate people. On the verge of this elec- 
toral division was a property for sale, owned 
by the late Dr. MacGee, which could easily ke 
divided into 30 or 35 nice farms. The priests 
made an effort to secure it for the people. The 
Congested Districts Board was asked, but 
rather late, to intervene. In any case, a local 
man bought it up as a speculation to sell to 
the Congested Districts Board, at £1,000 profit. 
He did not want it; it is, in fact, rather an 
incumbrance on his hands. Many persons say 
he is paying interest on the purchase money, 
which amounts to more than his profits, for 
he paid a high price for the estate; but he 
thinks even yet the Congested Districts Board— 
since the people want the land so badly—will 
give him his large demands, and he is holding 
out. An estate in an adjoining parish was also 
up for sale. The Board wanted to buy, but a 
rich lady living in the place, rather than have 
these dirty peasants coming round her place, so 
it is said, offered more for it than it was 
worth. When I see things like these occurring 
—people literally starving for land, and one or 
two individuals, through sheer cussedness, keep- 
ing them still in sordid wretchedness and 
misery, is it any wonder that I am anxious 
that the Government would step in and prevent 
people of this sort from doing harm to these 
wretched peasants?” 


Now, Sir, I think that letter shows what 
is the true state of the case as regards 
the congested districts. The Board, it 
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appears, is not allowed to borrow mon2y 
on the same terms as the tenants, and 
they are not allowed to borrow the 
money which they require for the hold- 
ings. At present, when the Board bid 
for land, they are often outbid by private 
persons, and I say the Board ought to 
be allowed to borrow money, in addition 
to having compulsory purchasing powers. 
I hoped my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for North Armagh could bring 
this Bill to a Second Reading, and I am 
sure he can get the Bill passed if he 
wishes, because he can control the 
general body of Unionists, and we all feel 
that he has the Government under his 
thumb. I appeal to him to give this 
Bill his consent, and by doing that he 
will contribute to the improvement of 
the condition of, at least, half a million 
of people, the population of the congested 
districts, and if this Bill becomes law he 
will be entitled to the gratitude of those 
people. 


Mr. GEORGE MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid.): I was rather surprised to hear the 
statement from the opposite Bench with 
reference to the principles of the Unionist 
Party. I think, if we had in the House 
at the present moment the hon. Member 
for the Kirkdale division of Liverpool 
we would hear a different view of the 
subject. This hon. Member has lately 
written a book dealing with this very 
subject, and advocating the views which 
this Bill proposes to carry out. In that 
book, which contains a large amount cf 
useful information, will be found ex- 
pressions of deep sympathy, and of sin- 
cere desire to benefit the people of Ire- 
land. I regret very much indeed the 
absence at the present time of so many 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite Benches, 
the Ministerial side of the House, because 
I feel and believe that they cannot have 
any solemn ground of objection to the 
principles of the Bill. Of course, there 
will be hereafter various Amendments to 
the Bill, but at present we have before 
the House only the strong principles 
which underlie the Bill. Those principles 
are those as to the possibility of the 
development of the resources of Ireland 
and the material advancement of her 
people. I am, indeed, sorry to hear 
coming from the Benches of this House 
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an adverse expression of opinion. We 
want more than sympathy. We want 
the real article. We want specific ad- 
ministration. Sir, it is not sufficient 
for hon. Members to go over Ireland and 
take a diagnosis of this or that ill if 
they do not give us the opportunity to 
carry out the remedy. Some people 
seem to think that four and a-half mil- 
lions of people are too large a popula- 
tion for Ireland. But in Ireland there 
are 20 millions and three-quarters of a 
million acres of land, and nine-tenths of 
this is either pasture or waste land. 
The remedy lies in cultivating or reclaim- 
ing this waste land. I, therefore, say 
the proposers of this Bill have a right 
to claim the assistance of all the Mem- 
bers of this House. It cannot with truth 
be said that this trouble in Ireland is 
because of the large population there. 
The trouble lies in the fact of this large 
amount of waste land being untilled. [If 
we wish to improve the condition of the 
people, and benefit the country, we must 
reclaim this waste land. The unassum- 
ing Bill proposes to go in the 
direction of reclaiming the waste and 
cultivating the idle land in Ireland. 
Sir, what does this Bill propose to do! 
It proposes to widen the powers of the 
Congested Districts Board—a Board that 
has given satisfaction in the past, that 
has done the work entrusted to it to the 
satisfaction of all; a Board in which the 
Government can have confidence, and at 
the head of which the Chief Secretary 
has a seat. In asking to have the powers 
of this Board extended, to have them 
widened, to give the scope of its benefits 
a wider flow, we are not, I think, asking 
anything unreasonable, but what is mode- 
rate, useful, and beneficial. I don’t 
think there is anything to be gained in 
the present state of the Bill by raising 
objections and saying we are proposing 
something new. We are _ proposing 
nothing new at all. Every principle 
underlying this Bill has already received 
the assent of this House. The hon. 
Baronet stood aghast in wonder, and de- 
clared that we were advocating compul- 
sory purchase as a thing that had never 
been assented to, but he must remember 
that the House has assented to the tak- 
ing of the land for the public good over 
and over again, not only in Ireland, but 
in Scotland. You have it in Ireland in 
regard to labourers’ cottages, in regard 
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to ground for burial, in regard to rail- 
way companies, and in what way can it 
be better acquired than for the poor, 
who live on small patches of land, so that 
they may have an opportunity of helping 
themselves and an opportunity of ex- 
tending their labour, and get some re- 
turn for the work they have expended 
upon the land? This is what the Bill 
proposes to do, by enlarging and extend- 
ing the powers of the Board. I think, 
Mr. Speaker, that there cannot be any 
solid foundation, that there can be no 
real objection to the principle of this 
Bill. As I said before, the Bill, at the 
present stage, is only a Bill in principle. 
Later on, when it comes into Committee, 
amendments can be suggested and pro- 
posed, and if they are for the improve- 
ment of the Bill in the right direction, 
for extending the powers of the Con- 
gested Districts Board in the way de- 
sired by the promoters of the Bill, I am 
sure they will secure attention, and be 
received in a kindly spirit. But I would 
ask the House not lightly to reject this 
Bill, for if they do many honourable 
Members will be going back on the views 
they have enunciated, they will be cast- 
ing aside and turning away from the re- 
medies they themselves proposed for the 
benefit of Irish distress, and they will be 
doing this—they will be keeping the con- 
gested portions of the country in a con- 
dition bordering on starvation ; whereas, 
by giving to this useful body, the Con- 
vested Districts Board, enlarged powers, 
they will be providing against the re- 
currence of distress that you so often 
hear about, and which, unhappily, exists 
on the Western seaboard of Ireland. Any- 
thing we can do to encourage their self- 
reliance, to encourage the spirit of self- 
help, to make the people depend upon 
themselves, and to turn to themselves as 
the only sure and safe prop for support, 
we ought to do. I think that principle 
deserves the assent of every man who 
means well for human progress. This 
Bill ix not to deprave or demoralise ; its 
tendency is quite the opposite. It is 
wanted to give them a chance of doing 
something for themselves and to improve 
a country that stands so much in need 
of improvement. 


Congested Districts 


Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): This 
is not a revolutionary Bill. The 
principles that underlie this _ Bill 


Mr. Murnaghan. 
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are principles that you will have to 
carry into effect sooner or later 
if you want to cure some of the 
evils under which the people labour, 
especially in the Western districts of Ire- 
land. I come from a part of the West 
of Ircland where we have before us an 
example of such evils and the necessity 
for something like this Measure being 
passed into law. I live in the town of 
Boyle, where we have on one side of the 
town a rich rolling plain which stretches 
away for twenty miles, and you will not 
see a house there except a shepherd’s 
house. The other side, bleak and bare, 
is dotted with the houses of the peasan- 
try. There we have swamps and bogs. 
How is it that on one side of the town 
we see those fields waste and desolate, 
we do not see any habitations, and if we 
walk through the fields we come upon 
the tracks of old houses, which are as 
ghastly as a battlefield, where the bones 
of the dead are left above ground? We 
are told that when the famine came the 
people who lived on this plain were 
swept out, and that the survivors had tu 
seek shelter on the mountains or the 
moors. These people were driven out, 
and the land was given over to bullock 
grazing, because in those days it was con- 
sidered profitable to go in for bullock 
grazing. The curse that such a policy 
entailed had fallen upon this plain of 
Roscommon, and at the present day the 
large farmers who were imported from 
Scotland and elsewhere to take up this 
land and make large farming profitable 
had to adopt a certain policy, because of 
foreign competition, because cattle came 
to be brought into this country to under- 
sell home-fed meat. These farms have 
become unprofitable, and the large 
graziers and farmers have been driven 
out, and the lands are in the hands of 
money-lenders. If we are to have a re 
medy for this state of things, it is by the 
operation of some such Bill as this, that 
will bring the people back from the 
mountains to this fertile plain, and make 
the land profitable. For these reasons 
I beg to support this Bill. I hope the 
Government is striving to enter a path 
which will meet some of the views of 
the Irish people in regard to the man- 
avement of local affairs. I hope the 
Government will continue on that path, 
and see their way to give assent to the 
principle that underlies this Bill, so as 
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to make it possible to farm waste lands| A Bill that does not tell the House what 


with profit. 
CotoneL E. J. SAUNDERSON (Ar- 
N.): It is a remark- 
thing that very few hon. 
given descrip- 


mach, 
able 

Members 
tion of what the Bill really is. 


have us a 
hon. Member who introduced the 
told us at the outset of his speech that 
there were safeguards, and that the first 
safecuard was that the initiative rested 
with the Privy Council. I do not find 
that in the Bill. Probably he never read 
the Bill himself. Anyhow, I do not find 
it; that is all I can say. He may read 
it in a different way from myself, for I 
do not find it. The hon. Member for 
East Clare supported this Bill. He did 
not give any description of its details ; 
he did not point out any of the safe- 
guards which, naturally, would be re- 
quired by the land-owning classes in Ire- 
land; and I think he gave to the House 
the most extraordinary explanation he 
could have chosen if he had searched the 
whole of Irish history, in order to per- 
suade the House that the object of this 
Bill was a useful one. 
gave was of the company started by the 
late Mr. Parnell, who bought the Bodkin 
estate for £18,000. An hon. Member, a 
friend of mine, in this House, invested 
some money in it—the Member for East 
Tyrone—and the present Lord Russell 
also invested money in it, as well as many 
other Irishmen, and they never saw any 
money back again, nor any result that 
might satisfy them for the loss they had 
sustained. It was an absolute failure ; 
therefore I am rather surprised at the 
hon. Member for East Clare citing that 
as an example. He went on to state 
that the way the Bill was treated in the 
House of Commons shows that we ought 
to have a Home Rule Parliament. If we 
had a Home Rule Parliament, and a Bill 
of this kind was introduced, it would go 
through the House like lightning. My 
hon. and learned Friend opposite, the 
Member for North Tyrone, supported the 
Bill, although he did not give us much 
light on its clauses. He said—TI took the 
words down, and, coming from a legal 
authority, they ought to influence even 
the hon. Member for East Clare 
“Pass this Bill, so that in Committee we 
may make out what is the meaning of it.” 
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it means may pass a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment, but I do not think it is likely to 
pass the British House of Commons. I 
agree with them a great deal, but on 
other points I join issue with them. I 
sympathise as much as any Irishman 


|can with my fellow-countrymen who are 


The | 
Bill | 


placed in unfortunate circumstances on 
the West and North-West of Ireland, prin- 
cipally on the sea coast, and I sympathise 
with the objects of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board; but where we join issue 
with the hon. Gentlemen opposite is here. 


|I say that this is a most beneficial ob- 


ject to go to these people, and place them 
on larger farms than the miserable pieces 
of land they have now, I agree with 
them ; but I say that in doing that for a 


|great State purpose, in pacifying and 


| minions in the 





assisting a part of Her Majesty’s do- 
North-West of 
done 


Ireland, it ought to be 


at the expense of the country, and 
not at the expense of the landlords. 


Now, Sir, what have we heard about the 
principle of this Bill? It appears to me 
that the object of this Bill is to break 
up portions of the West of Ireland, which 
are by far the most valuable part of the 
soil of Ireland, and place on them these 
poor people from the sea shore of Kerry, 
Donegal, and Clare. Can anybody see 
how they can introduce such a scheme 
of political economy in Ireland? Surely, 
if that is the object of this Bill, it is an 


| object which, I think, Irishmen, for their 





own sakes, ought to look upon as most 
injurious if passed into law, to the coun- 
try which they wish to serve. Another 


| hon. Member says that one object of the 


Bill would be achieved if you only added 
another clause, to the effect that no one 
in Ireland or elsewhere had a right to 
offer more than will be offered by the 
Congested Districts Board, and _ that 
then it would be an excellent Bill. 
Surely, Sir, it will be very unfair to a 
landlord if he can get £1,000 or £2,000 
more from someone else, to be compelled 
to sell at the price fixed. Ido not think 
that that is a principle that this House 
will agree to for a moment. The thing 
that astonished me most of all was the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Dublin. He is a member 
of the Congested Districts Board, and 
when I saw his name on the back cf 
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this Bill I was led, apparently | which deals with compulsory purchase. 


erroneously, to the conclusion that he 
approved of the Bill. I do not think it is 
fair to the House for a gentleman to put 
his name to a Bill, and when he comes to 
discuss it he disapproves of it. What 
is the meaning of the speech of my right 
hon. Friend? He said he did not like 
this Bill; and that, when he came to 
examine it, he found there was a great 
deal which he disapproved of in the Bill. 


If that is so, his name ought not to have | 


appeared on the back of it, because his 
name on the back of this Bill means this, 
that a member of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board—he is a distinguished mem- 
ber of that Board—has deliberately put 
his name down on a Bill which deals with 
powers which he wants the House to con- 
fer upon that Board. That would lead 
any ordinary Member of this House to 
believe that the view of the Board is the 
view expressed by the Bill. 

Mr. PLUNKETT: I think I ought to 
explain that I said I was not speaking 
for the Board, but that I spoke only for 
myself ; and I also stated that there were 
members of that Board who disapproved 
of it, but I said that I was in favour of 
the principle of the Bill, and I think that 
explains it. 

CotonseL SAUNDERSON: I do not 
want to misrepresent my hon. Friend; I 
only want to point out that when I 
saw the name of a distinguished Member 
of the House on the back of that Bill I 
was naturally ready to believe that he ap- 
proved of it, and, as he is a member of 
that Board, in Ireland, people would 
naturally be led to believe that the Board 
is in favour of it. I cannot conceive any- 
body placing his name upon a Bill 
of which he disapproves. What is the 
principle of this Bill? The principle of 
this Bill is a principle which does not 
exist in any British law at the present 
moment, and there is no such principle 
embodied in any Act of Parliament. 
I am perfectly well aware that the Act 
of 1845 referred to in this Bill was 





passed to enable railways to be made | 


in this country. I am quite well aware 
that that Bill enables Companies to ac- 
quire land compulsorily. The House will 
notice that the only part of the Bill— 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts 
of 1845—which is to apply, is that part 
Colonel Saunderson. 


It sweeps all the rest of the Bill away, 
|and the same clauses are brought up to 
allow of property being sold at a ruinous 
price. This Bill itself puts down what 
/is supposed to be the rule for the future 
purchase of land. At any rate, no safe- 
|guard is made by this Act, which is 
|incorporated in this Bill. That is not a 
safeguard. The safeguard is carefully 
removed. I maintain, Sir, that the only 
safeguard provided in this Bill arises 
|when the Land Commission refuses to 
itake action. In that case, I believe, 
as far as I can understand this Bill, 
the question will come before another 
‘Court. I do not imagine that that is 
jany great safeguard. I have not got 
| that implicit confidence in the discretion 
|of the Land Commission that would lead 
|me to assume that they would ever offer 
jany serious objection to taking land com- 
|pulsorily under this Act. As is well 
| known in the case of railway companies, 
in those Acts it is provided that if an 
| agreement cannot be arrived at as to the 
|value of the property, it may ultimately 
'go before a Special Jury. So, what 
| course are we to take? I do not suppose 
|it would have been thought fair to em- 
body that Act of 1845 to allow the rail- 
way company itself to be the ultimate 
Court of Appeal, and it is rather unfair 
to the unfortunate owners of land. Who 
establishes the value under this Bill? 
Who establishes the value of the land! 
First of all, it can be set going in this 
way. Clause 6 is really the most impor- 
itant clause in the Bill. It provides 
that a tenant who desires to extend his 
holding may do so. Well, now, every 
tenant wants to do that. What will 
happen then? What will happen if an 
agreement cannot be come to as to the 
|price of the land which the tenant re- 
|quires to increase the size of his hold- 
ling? What would happen in such a 
lease under this Bill? Why, the Land 
|Commission would make an order put- 
| ting into force, as far as respects the 
|said land, or any part of it, the Provi- 
sions of the Land Clauses Consolidation 
Acts. That to say, if the landlord 
|was not satisfied with the price offered 
| he would be compelled to sell it against 
his will. Who was to value the land? 
| Why, the Land Commission! And how 


|do they arrive at that value? Why, by 
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sending down a valuer to look at it— a mud cottage thatched with straw, does 
a £3 3s. a day valuer! Is that likely |that make him the miserable beggar he 
to satisfy any ordinary landlord? That |is always held out to be? I do not think, 
is a proposal over which landlords cannot |if you took these men away from Clare 
be expected to wax enthusiastic. The/and Kerry, and put them on this land, 
very essence of this Bill is the compul-|I do not believe that they would thrive 
sion of the Irish landlords to sell their|there. I do not believe that these men 
estates to these tenants without practi-|live in a condition of hopeless misery. 
cally any appeal at all, and that is a|What I think is this: that the wisest 
principle with which I absolutely dis- | way to do these poor men good is not to 
agree. I sympathise, I say, as much as|take them out of the place where they 
anyone with the condition of the poor | have always lived in, and from the sur- qi 





Irish peasants on the west coast of Ire- 
land. But I say, and I have always 
thought, that their condition has been 
exaggerated, very much exaggerated. I 
do not know whether there is any hon. 
Member in this House at the present 


|roundings 


| 
| 


xs which they love, however 
lowly they may be, but if you do increase 
their holdings, increase them in the dis- 


\tricts in which they live, and let their 


moment who has ever employed Irish | 


labour during the harvest time. 
have taken a considerable amount of 
trouble to inquire in various places 
where they are in the habit of employ- 
ing Irish labourers how they have 
got. on with their work. The 
opinion I have everywhere received 
is this: that the Irish labourers who 
come over from these very distressed 
districts are hard-working, sober, honest, 
cheerful, and pleasant men to deal with, 
and so much is this the case that I have 
heard in numerous cases that the same 
labourers are in the habit of coming back 
to the same place year after year. If 
we were to believe the stories we hear 
about these people from the West and 
North-West, you would imagine that they 
were a helpless set of starving scare- 
crows. But they are nothing of the 
kind. You cannot judge the happiness 
of an Irish peasant, who lives in the 
West of Ireland, on the sea-shore, by 
the same standard that is applied to 
a man living on this side of the water. 
I venture to say this: that if you thought 
a little about those other congested dis- 
tricts that are not two miles from this 
House, and if you asked one of these 
Irish labourers or Irish peasants, who 
lives in a mud-house, with thatched roof, 
and who breathes for many months of 
the year the warm and healthy air that 
comes across the Atlantic, he would think 


Now, I 


twice before he would exchange his lot | 


with a man who lives in the congested 
districts of this great city and who 
breathes the polluted air of the East 
End of London. 


Because he lives in 





‘holdings remain around the houses in 


which their forefathers have dwelt. But 
if you want to remove them, and if you 
believe that it will really be a good 
thing for them, then it ought not to be 
done at the expense of the landlords 
—which will be the case if this Bill is 
carried—but at the expense of the State. 
I am quite ready to join in the appeals 
which have been made by Gentlemen 
opposite for a generous treatment of 
this question, but I say that the 
money ought to come out of the 
pockets of the British taxpayers, and 
not from the Irish landlords. My objec- 
tion to this Bill is that it proposes to 
carry out these operations at the ex- 
pense of those who, I say, ought 
not to bear it, and it proposes 
that the landlord shall be forced 
to sell his land at a disadvantage. 
If you want to have these things do them 
yourselves, and not at the expense of 
other people; and, besides that, you 
give power to buy land anywhere in Ire- 
land whether the owners wish it or not, 
taking men who have lived in Clare and 
North Donegal and place them against 
the will of the landlord in some of the 
best districts of Ireland. That is far 
from benefiting the country. On the 
contrary, you will bring on society a new 
form of pauper far more dangerous than 
these poor and honest men who now live 
on the West Coast of Ireland. This is 
a Bill which is absolutely contrary to the 
principles which have guided the House 
in dealing with former problems of this 
kind, and whatever measures may be 
taken, I hope that the money that is to 
carry out what, undoubtedly, will be a 
most beneficial object, will be money not 
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coming out of the pockets of Irish land- 
lords, because you have had your hands 
in their pockets long enough, but at the 
expense of the British Exchequer. 


Mr. DILLON The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman may be perfectly free 
from anxiety. This Bill has not been 
drafted with the intention of being hos- 
tile to the landlord interest, nor do I 
believe its provisions would have any 
injurious effect upon the landlords of 
Ireland. On the contrary, I am perfectly 
convinced that if this Bill were passed 
into law, and that such modifications as 
might be necessary were made in Com- 
mittee, it would have the effect of improv- 
ing the property of some of the landlords. 
Now, Sir, before I turn to the question 
of the Bill itself, I will look at the objec- 
tions which have been made to it, and. 
with the exception of the non possumus 
attitude of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Armagh, I 
say that all the objections made have 
been Committee objections, and not 
directed in the slightest degree against 
the principle of the Bill itself. I desire 
to say one or two words in reference to 
the mistake made by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member about these migratory 
labourers. He used language with 
regard to these poor people in the West 
of Ireland which I was exceedingly glad 
to hear coming from his mouth—language 
which I do not think I ever heard coming 
from him before. Speaking of them as 
regards their labour in this country, he 
said that those who had occasion to 
employ them in this country found them 
to be industrious, and honest, and 
pleasant men to deal with, and who gave 
full value for the wages that they re- 
ceived. Is it not a cruel thing that these 
poor men, are described, are 
denied the right in their own country 
to use that labour and industry which 
they possess to drag, in the face of dread- 
ful hardships, from place to place, all 
over this country, from North to South, 
in search of a living which, if this Bill 
were passed and carried out in a liberal 
spirit, they would find in Mayo and Clare, 
Galway, and Kerry, 
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and where they 
would contentedly live, and apply that 


industry there, instead of going to 
America and Eneland. I do not think 
Colonel 
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I ever listened to a stronger argument 
lin favour of a Measure of this character. 
|The hon. and gallant Member said these 
men are not farmers—they are nothing 
‘more than labourers—drawing a distinc- 
tion which I find it difficult to draw. He 
stated a proposition which I absolutely 
deny, and I would ask from any experi- 
enced man, such as the Member for South 
Dublin—Is there, in the whole world, a 
better material from which to form a 
prosperous body of small peasant pro- 
prietors than men on the West Coast 
of Ireland’ I say that if you place these 
men on small farms—and a very small 
farm will satisfy their interests—under 
favourable conditions, the universal ex- 
perience has been that, although they 
start under very unfavourable circum- 
stances, almost without capital, and with 
little credit, give them only sufficient 
land, ten or twelve acres of decent land 
at a reasonable price, and they will create 
capital, and will be turned from chronic 
paupers, and from migratory labourers, 
into a contented and _ prosperous 
peasantry. The experiment has been 
tried over and over again, and recently 
retried, as shown by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and the result has been 
shown as I have indicated. If the descrip- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member of 
these poor persons be a true description, 
and I maintain it is true and entirely 
unexaggerated, no greater work can pos- 
sibly be undertaken by a strong and rich 
Government such as the present. than 
to turn this population, which has been 
a reproach to this country for genera- 
tions, which, to use the strone language 
of the Member for South Dublin, is to- 
day still, after all these vears, a disgrace 
to civilisation, and to turn them at a 
comparatively trifling expense—as_ the 
experience of the Congested Districts 
Board proves that it can be done—into 
a body of contented people. I turn for 
a moment to another objection made by 
the hon. and gallant Member. He said 
this Bill would give power to the Con- 
gested Districts Board to buy compul- 
sorily land in any part of Ireland, and he 
drew an absurd picture of transporting 
of the West into the 
We have never had 
‘any such idea in our minds. The Bill 
speaks of land in the vicinity, and that 
word has been considered also by the 
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hon. and gallant Member. Now, the 
question of vicinity in the congested dis- 
tricts is a word that will have to be 
properly applied in the course of the 
discussion ; but it means this, roughly 
speaking, that in these counties in 
Ireland. in which there are congested 
districts there is, in my judgment, and 
I speak from considerable experience on 
the subject, in Mayo, Galway, Roscommon, 
Clare, and in Donegal to a lesser extent, 
ample room for all the population that 
is in the congested districts in each 
county, within the limits of that county. 
I know that to be the case in Mayo. You 
have in the immediate vicinity, within a 
few miles of the Western congested dis- 
tricts in Mayo, vast tracts like the plains 
of Mayo, from which the population has 
within historical times, and within recent 
times, been driven under stress of famine, 
and very often under the full operation 
of doctrine and theories that a small 
population was an injurious thing, and 
that large farming and a large capital 
were the real roads to Irish agricultural 
prosperity. These doctrines were in full 
operation in Ireland in 1840, and whole 
villages in the district were swept away, 
and the houses levelled with the ground, 
because it was then held to be the best 
political economy to throw out the small 
holders and substitute large capitalists. 
What has happened since then? That 
doctrine has not stood the stress of cir- 
cumstances, and in the face of foreign 
competition these large holders, who 
have been substituted for the great mass 
of the prosperous population of these 
lands, have come to grief, one after 
another, and the lands have been thrown 
on the hands of the landlord in some 
cases or into the hands of jobbers and 
speculators. I say that there is, roughly 
speaking, within the vicinity of the con- 
gested districts plenty of land which, 
without doing injury to any man, could 
be bought at a fair price, and could be 
used for the purpose of accommodating 
the whole of this miserable population 
with the small farms which would seem 
absolute comfort to them. Now, Sir, | 
take one other point, which is as to an 
interjection made by the Chief Secretary. 
He wanted to know whether the object of 
this Bill is to enable the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to purchase land from the 
landlord or occupier at a lower price than 
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it can be purchased in the open market. 
That is not the object of the Bill. 
He knows perfectly well that when 
you ask a public Department to 
give powers to compulsorily pur- 
chase land, that that is not the 
result. Allow me to point out—and I 
think I shall carry the whole House with 
me in this contention—that when a 
public Department goes into maket for 
any commodity, and begins to bid against 
private individuals, there are means and 
ways by which the market can be raised 
up against the public Department. 
“Sweeteners” I think they are called, 
ard [ daresay the Irish landlords under- 
stand them as well as other people. The 
market can be forced up as against the 
Government, because people know they 
have got the credit of the British Trea- 
sury at the back of one of the purchasers, 
and I think it would be most unfair that 
this scheme should be left at the mercy 
of such people as these—at the mercy of 
land jobbers and speculators ; people who 
would be backed up by the landlords 
who wish to put up the price of 
the land. Sir, we know perfectly 
well that when men are called 
upon to sell anything to a Government 
Department they expect to get at least 
double the value, and that is a sort of 
moderate estimate ; and they think they 
are ill-treated if they do not get it. So 
I attach no importance to that at all. 
The object of this Bill is this: That this 
Board, which is a Government Depart- 
ment, with whatever restrictions and 
whatever safeguards might be inserted 
in Committee, and anything else the 
Government thought necessary, should 
be empowered to carry out on a large 
scale what they have already tried in 
the case of two or three estates, and 
proved to be the only really successful 
remedy that has ever been applied. That 
is the object of this Bill, and I do appeal 
to the Chief Secretary when he comes to 
speak on this Measure to abstain from 
meeting the great principles it contains 
by picking holes in the drafting of it. 
I myself have had no responsibility in 
the drafting of this Bill, but I must say 
that private Members are at a great dis- 
advantage in drafting Bills, as compared 
with the Government. I say it is not 
worthy of this House, in dealing with 
a great policy where the well-being of a 
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large mass of the population is at stake | 


to endeavour to meet the enunciation of 
the principles contained in this Bill by 
finding fault with things which can be 
remedied in Committee. Now, Sir, I 
turn for a moment to the Report of the 
Congested Districts Board, and I shall 
refer specially to the fourth Report, page 
10, where these records of the Con- 
gested Districts Board are put with great 
emphasis; and, now, what I want the 
Chief Secretary to tell us is, does he, or 
does he not, adhere to the view put for- 
ward officially and unanimously by the 


Congested District Boards in successive} Years. 


Reports? I have given the history of the 
policy of this Board from year to year. 
I refer to the Report of 1897, which was 
based on the Board’s first experiment, 
known as that of the French Estate. 
Is the Chief Secretary going back 
on that policy? The Congested 
Districts Board, unanimously and 
without difference of opinion, decided 
that they required more funds and ex- 
tended powers of compulsory purchase 
if they were to carry out this most suc- 
cessful policy to such a conclusion and 
to such an extent as must affect the 
poverty of the people. In my opinion 
this is the only portion of the work of 
the Congested Districts Board which is 
really calculated to solve this problem. 
I believe it is possible, at a very 
moderate expense to the Exchequer of 
this country, to solve the problem, and 
I say it is a crying injustice if the 
Government does not take immediate 
steps to enable the Board to carry out 
the policy in which they believe. I 
should like to emphasise what has been 
said with regard to that policy on Clare 
Island. For years, in this House and 
outside, I have been trying to press upon 
the Government the folly, indeed, almost 
the wickedness of leaving these people 
in such a condition that, every three or 
four years, you have to spend a quan- 
tity of money to keep them from starv 
ing or dying. And it is money which 
leaves no trace of good behind it, but 
the very reverse. You must spend it, 
but you do it in a way that does no good, 
and to a certain extent does harm. What 
have you in the case of Clare Island? 
The island was purchased with great 
Mr. Dillon, 
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difficulty by the Board, and one enor- 
mous advantage of their operations was 
this: they not only enlarged the hold- 
| ings of the people, but they expended 
|a considerable sum of money amongst 
| them in wages for work done in improv- 
ling the land. Sir, I have not heard a 
|single complaint from Clare Island, and 
|I have no doubt the result of these opera- 
‘tions will be that, in all probability, the 
| people of that island will be for the future 
|a self-supporting people, instead of an 
unfortunate race obliged to look for 
public charity once every three or four 
I put it again to the Govern- 
ment, can they possibly apply their 


lenergy and the moderate amount of 
money required to a better purpose? I 


make one more appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire 
land to meet our demand, not on quib- 
bling points about drafting, but as a de- 
mand to give the Congested Districts 
Board compulsory powers to acquire 
|land, and also—what cannot be put on 
ithe Bill—a large increase of revenue, 
|since they have shown conclusively, to 
|the satisfaction of all concerned, that they 
| have made good use of the money already 
placed in their hands. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not 


|think that I have ever listened to 
ithe discussion of a Bill in which 
the speeches delivered wandered so 
very widely from the contents of 


the Bill. 
| specimen, the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the second reading 
of the Bill. Sir, that speech was 
reasonable enough and moderate 
in its terms, but the _ hon. 
made practically no_ re- 
|ference to the actual contents of the 
Bill. He argued, in order to prove the 
necessity for an increase in the income 
of the Congested Districts Board, but the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
| Mayo, said there was not and could not 
'be in this Bill any reference to the in- 
(come of the Board. The hon. Member who 
|moved the second reading referred to 
existing distress, but this is not a Billto 
cope with existing distress. At the very 
|utmost all that can be said is, that this is 
a Bill prepared with a view to carrying 
through a policy which may ultimately 
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enough 
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have the effect of diminishing distress 
in the districts to which the hon. Member 
referred. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Mayo. made an appeal 
to me. that I should not criticise the 
details of this Bill. I think that is a 
reasonable appeal within limits; at the 
same time I object to the view that on 
Wednesday evenings this House is merely 
called upon to decide and pass resolu- 
tions in favour of a vague policy. It is 
desirable, and even necessary, in the 
interests of the House itself, that, when 
a Bill is brought forward on a Wednes- 
day afternoon, there should be a certain 
amount of consideration of its details. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken. we were 
told by the Member for East Mayo that 
this Bill was drafted by the hon. Member 
for the City of Limerick. I cannot con- 
gratulate the hon. Member upon his 
work. Apparently, the Bill is intended 
to carry out two objects. One of these 
is described in Clause 2, and the other 
in Clause 6; and the hon. Member for 
East Mayo himself described these two as 
alternative objects. Sir, I desire to call 
the attention of the House to Clause 2. 
It reads as follows— 


“Tf the Congested Districts Board are unable 
to acquire by agreement, and on reasonable 
terms, available land for the purposes for 
which they are hereinafter authorised to ac- 
quire the same,” 


and so forth. Sir, I looked carefully 
through the Bill in order to find out 
what are these objects for which the 
Congested Districts Board is to acquire 
land, and I cannot find them anywhere 
described. The only possible explanation 
I can give is that Clause 6, which the hon. 
Member for East Mayo described as an 
alternative proposition, is not an alterna- 
tive proposition at all. Clause 6 is an 
extraordinary clause. It provides that, 
Where any occupier of a small holding 
thinks that his holding can be usefully 
enlarged, he may appeal to the Congested 
Districts Board—if he cannot persuade 
his landlord to enlarge the holdinge— 
and, if the Board is satisfied as to the 
desirability of the enlargement, they may 
make an. order under the Land Pur- 
chases Act, and the Land Acts. But, 
Sir, allow me to point out that Clause 
6 refers, and can only refer, to land in 
the vicinity. What is the meaning of 
this word “vicinity”? We have heard 
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a great many explanations of it. In the 
opinion of some hon. Members the word 
“vicinity” includes the whole of Ire- 
land. Allow me to inform hon. Gentle- 
men that the word “vicinity ” occurs, not 
merely in Clause 6, but also in the Pre- 
amble of the Bill, for the words are— 


Board (Ireland). 


“A Bill to extend the powers of the Con- 

gested Districts Board for Ireland, to enable 
them to acquire, by compulsory purchase, land 
in the vicinity of congested districts in Ire- 
land.” 
Has the word “ vicinity” in the Preamble 
the same meaning, or has it a different 
meaning to that in Clause 6? If it has 
the same meaning, it must mean in the 
immediate vicinity; and what becomes 
of the statement made by several Mem- 
bers that. this Bill is to enable the Con- 
gested Districts Board to buy land in 
any part of Ireland? I am not astonished 
that the hon. Member for East Mayo 
should have entreated me not to criticise 
the details of this Bill. 


Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gentle- 
man is quite mistaken. I have no ob- 
jection to his criticism of the details, but 
[I pointed out that the time might be 
more usefully occupied in discussing the 
principles of the Bill. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This Bill 
speaks of available land. That is 
1 remarkable term, and I do not 
see any definition in the Bill of 
what is meant by available land. There 
is no hint of what is the meaning of 
available land. Does it mean land in 


the hands of the landlord only? If it 
does not mean that, but means 
land in the hands of a_ tenant, 


then we come to this 
one tenant is to be turned out in 
order to put another in his place. 
The hon. Member for South Monaghan, 
who moved the second reading of the 
Bill, made a statement to the effect that 
the Bill contained every safeguard that 
»ven a Member of the Government could 
suggest, but I have failed to find them. 
It appears to me that the Bill compares 
unfavourably in this respect with the 
only Act that, so far as I know, bears 
any resemblance to this Bill—I mean the 
Crofters Act. But, Sir, the Crofters 
Act did not give power to take iand 
It did give 
power to lease land compulsorily, but at 


position, that 


compulsorily in any case. 
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all events it put in safeguards in a very 
careful manner. For instance, in Sec- 
tion 12, it provided that the Commis- 
sioners must be satisfied that the people 
were able and -willing to pay a fair rent 
and stock the land. That is. a condition 
of a most important character. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo seems to 
think that you have merely got to pur- 
chase the land and divide it up among 
the tenants, and then nothing more re- 
quires to be done. Sir, that is not at all 
the case, as I shall presently show, for 
this safeguard in the Crofters Act is a 
most important one. Then, again, in 
Section 13, it was provided that the land 
must be contiguous to the holding, and 
I believe “contiguous” means that it 
must be absolutely touching. Sir, I only 
mention these safeguards in the Crofters 
Act in order to show that there is a 
distinct defect in the Bill we are now 
asked to read a second time. Not a single 
one of those difficulties has been pro- 
vided for in the Bill. Then, Sir, the Bill 
proposes to give a power to the Land 
Commissioners to decide absolutely, and 
without appeal, whether the land should 
be taken compulsorily or not. I venture 
to say that there is no provision of that 
kind to be found in any English, Scotch, 
or Irish Act up to this time. There is 
an appeal to the Privy Council, but what 
is that appeal? It is not an appeal by 
a private individual, who may be ag- 
grieved by the action of the Land Com- 
mission, but it is an appeal by the 
Congested Districts Board to the Privy 
Council, if the Land Commission fails 
to carry out the desires of the Congested 
Districts Board. And, Sir, I venture to 
think that the Land Commissioners are 
by no means the body whom it would be 
desirable, either in the interests of them- 
selves. or of anybody else, to entrust 
with such a power. Well, now, Sir, as 
the hon. Member opposite says, the time 
is short, and I do not at all desire to 
shirk the question of the principle 
of this Bill. The principle of 
the Bill is, of course, compulsory pur- 
chase, and that claim for compulsory 
purchase proceeds on the assumption 
that migration or enlargement of the 
holding is the only way, or, at all events, 
by far the most important way, of deal- 
ing with the poverty of these districts 
on the west coast of Ireland; and, fur- 
ther, that that policy cannot be carried 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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out unless these compulsory powers are 
given. I am not ready altogether 
to admit the first of those pro- 








positions, and I certainly cannot admit 
the second one. Migration, in the pro- 
per sense of the word—that is to say, 
the removal of the people from the 
neighbourhood in which they live to 
another district—was one of the methods 
of working the Congested Districts Board 
contemplated by the Act by which that 
Board was established. But, as a matter 
of fact, so far as I am aware, there is 
not one single instance in which it has 
been put into practice, and the reason 
is not any difficulty which the Board 
have found inthe way of acquiring land, 
but in the unwillingness of the people 
themselves to move. Every man thinks 
his neighbour should leave, but he never 
thinks that he should be the person to 
leave, and the result is that the Migra- 
tion Clauses of the Act of 1891 really 
never have been put in force at all, and 
I doubt whether they are practical or 
practicable in any sense. On the other 
hand, the policy of enlarging holdings 
for grass lands or large farms in the 
immediate neighbourhood of small hold- 
ings has been followed by the Congested 
Districts Board, and I think, up to the 
present time, with considerable success. 
But if the land available were treated in 
that way, and brought under this clause 
and divided, it would not, I think, have 
the effect desired by hon. Members oppo- 
site, while I admit that it might be a 
great benefit in some respects. Now, 
Sir, the Congested Districts Board has 
been doing its work for some time past, 
and the contention of hon. Members 
opposite and others supporting this Bill 
is that, unless the Board get these cont- 
pulsory powers, it will not be able to carry 
out its policy satisfactorily. I will state 
very shortly to the House the history of 
the various proposals made to the Con- 
gested Districts Board for the purchase 
of land and the result of the offers they 
have made. The Congested Districts 
Board up to the present time have pur- 
chased eight estates, four in 
County Galway and four in 
County Mayo, with a total rental of 
about £3,000 a year, the purchase price 
being £33,400—not a very enormous 
price. The average number of years’ 
purchase for which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board acquired land for the pur- 
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pose of enlarging holdings has been 11}. 
Surely, then, the complaints we have 
heard from hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
it is impossible for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to purchase land, except at 
an exorbitant rate, is not made out. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Will) 


the right hon. Gentleman state whether 
these estates 
Landed Estates Court, or in the open 
market ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
some of them were purchased in 
the open market, and some from 
private people. Now I come to the negotia- 
tions under the Act in regard to 12 other 
estates in Galway, Donegal, and Ros- 
common. In only three cases the nego- 
tiations failed because the owners re- 
fused to sell. In eight cases the owners 
were willing to sell, but not at the prices 
offered by the Board. So far as I can 
make out, in four of these cases alone 
was the price asked by the landlords in 
excess, or, at all events, clearly in excess 
of the fair market price, and in three 
of the cases the estates were actually 
sold by auction at prices beyond those 
which the Board were prepared to give, 
and in one case very much beyond the 
price. One proposed purchase failed be- 
cause the tenant of three large farms 
would not sell to the Board his interest 
in a lease. Well, it appears from this 
list that out of 20 purchases attempted 
by the Board, there were only three 
cases in which the owners refused to sell, 
and four in which the terms asked were 
more than the land was worth. Is this 
a case on which to base a demand for 
compulsory powers? That is the ques- 
tion. I think a demand for compulsory 
powers has seldom been put forward on 
slenderer grounds. At the present time 
the Board are in negotiation for 20 other 
estates—four in Galway and 16 in Mayo 
—and my contention is that if the Board 
is prepared to give a reasonably generous 
price for the land it desires to acquire, 
there will be no such serious difficulty 
of acquiring that land as to justify a 
Bill of this kind. Now, I have stated to 
the House my view of the case, and I 
think I have shown that this Bill 


were purchased in the 
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is unnecessary. But I would say 
more. I believe it would be posi- 
tively injurious to the work of the 
Board. If such a Bill became law, the 
result would be that the Board, instead 
of being able to purchase estates by volun- 
tary arrangement, would have in almost 
every case to resort to its powers of com- 
pulsion, and where land is taken by com- 
pulsion, the arbitrator, under such cir- 
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' cumstances, invariably gives an unwilling 





vendor a high and generous price. The cost 
of the proceedings contemplated by this 
Bill, and such proceedings there must be, 
will have to be added to the price given 
for the land; and my firm belief is that 
the net result would be that the Con- 
gested Districts Board, instead of having 
to pay a lower price for the land it de- 
sired to acquire, would have to pay a 
higher price than they now paid. And, 
Sir, would it be really in the interest of 
the Board itself that these powers should 
be conferred upon it. At present the 
Board is viewed with favour by every 
class of the community, but if you give it 
these compulsory powers, you will at 
once embroil it in all those difficult ques- 
tions and disputes between landlord and 
tenant, and you might expose it to the 
pressure, in my opinion the unfair 
pressure, of tenants who would natutfally 
desire that their holdings should be in- 
creased ; and that, Sir, would certainly 
not increase the power of the Board for 
good. Sir, as regards one matter, and 
that is the resources of the Board, I 
agree with a great deal of what has fallen 
from the hon. Member opposite. The 
Reports of the Congested Districts Board, 
which I have signed, have recommended 
that the resources of the Board shouid 
be increased. I agreed to that, and I 
myself made a proposal in that direction 
last year, and I have made a proposal 
in that direction this year. I do think 
that there are certain ways in which 
the powers of the Congested Districts 
Board might be usefully increased, but 
my position is this: I am quite unable to 
bring forward a Bill, dealing with the 
powers of the Board, while there is a 
danger that such a Bill would have to 
face the possibility of its progress 
being destroyed by Amendments in 
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the direction of the proposals of the Bill 
now before the House giving the Board 


compulsory powers. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L. ) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Asher, Alexander 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. HerbertHenry 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bilison, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blake, Edward 

Brigg, John 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Carew, James Laurence 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crilly, Daniel 

Crombie, John William 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, Thos. Ed. (Merionethsh.) 
Engledew, Charles John 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorg’n) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Fox, Dr. Joseph Francis 
Gilhooly, James 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 


Allhusen, AugustusHenry Eden 
Ambrose, Wm. (Middlesex) 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt.Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, RtHnGer’ldW. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barry, Francis Tress (Winds’r) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
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AYES. 
Gourley, Sir Ed. Temperley 
Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne,Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 
Healy, Timothy M. (N. Louth) 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holden, Angus 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Joicey, Sir James 
Jones, DavidBrynmor(Swans’a) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU. 
Kinloch, Sir Jno. Geo. Smyth 
Kitson, Sir James 
Lambert, George 
Leng, Sir John 
Leuty Thomas Richmond 
Lough, Thomas 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
MacAleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, Jno. Gordon Swift 
M‘Cartan, Michael 
M‘Donnell,Dr. M. A. (Queen’sC) 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh 8.) 
M‘Hugh, Fatrick A. (Leitrim) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Maddison, Fred. 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmrthn.) 
Morton,Edw.J.C. (Devonport) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Jas. F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 


NOES. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Ben. 
Beach, Kt. Hn. SirM. H. (Bristol!) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bigwood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, T.Gibson(King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 


| Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
| Brookfield, A. Montagu 


Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 


| Bullard, Sir Harry 
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“That the Bill be now read a second time,” 


The House divided.—Ayes 137 ; 





| TELLERS 


| Coddington, Sir William 
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Motion made, and Question put, | 


Noes 


O’Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liver sol) 
O'Kelly, James 

O'Malley, William 

Philipps, John Wynford 
Pinkerton, John 

Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, Robert John 

Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Redmond, John E. (Waterf’d) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, Jno, H. (Denbighs.} 
Robertson, ‘#dmund (Dundee) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (E. Kerry) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Chas. Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Sinclair, Capt. Jno. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Tennant, Harold John 
Tully, Jasper 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton,Jno. Lawson(Leeds,S.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker Thomas Palmer 
Williams,Jno. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, Jno. (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 

Young, Samuel 

Yoxall, James Henry 

FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Daly and Mr. Davitt. 


Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 


Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir Jno. Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Ed. H. Athole 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke,C. W. Radcliffe(Heref’rd) 
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Corbett, A.Cameron (Glasgow) 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Currie, Sir Donald 

Curzon, RtHn.G.N.(Lane.SW) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir Jno. P 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Finch, George H. 


Congested Districts 
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| Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh | 
| Howard, Joseph 

| Howard, Joseph 

| Howell, William Tudor 

| Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 


Hutchinson, Capt. G. W.Grice- 
Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 


| Jenkins, Sir John Jones 


Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Ed. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 


| Kenrick, William 


Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverp’!) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. Wm. Ed. H. 
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Murray, Rt. Hn: A.Grhm. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 


| Northcote,Hon. Sir H.Stafford . 


O'Neill, Hon. Robt. Torrens 
Penn, John 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Pym, C. Guy 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richards, Henry Charlies 
Ridley, Rt. Hon.SirMatthewW. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Round, James 
Russell,Gen.F.S. (Cieite vkam) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyron?) 


| Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
| Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Swn’sa) | 
| Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 


Saunderson, Col. kKdw. James 


| Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 


| Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 


Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne | 


Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Giedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst,Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsb’.’) 


Long, Col. Chas. W (Evesh’m) | 
| Long,Rt.Hn. Walter (Liverp’!) 


Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, Rt. Hn. Jas. (Kent) 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 


| Maedona, John Cumming 


Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs) | 
| Maple, Sir Jno. Blundell 


Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Halsey, Thos. Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord Arth. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Bristol) 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampst’d) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 


Tue FIRST LORD or 


E.): 
adjourn, it may be 
the House if I say 
take 


Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 


Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart,M. H. (Renfrew) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 


| Smith, Abel (Herts) 


M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs) | 


M‘Calmont,Col. J. (Antrim, E.) 
M‘Ewan, William 

M'Iver, Sir Lewis 

M‘Killop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 


Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Mellor, Col. (Lancashire) 
Melville, beresford Valentine 
Milbank, Powlett Chas. John 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 


Milner, Sir Frederick George | 


Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 


| Monk, Charles James 


convenient 
that I 


Montagu, Hon. J.Scott (Hants) 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 

Morton, ArthurH. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murdoch, Chas. Townshend 


Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Francis 

Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Vincent, Col. Sir C.E. Howard 
Waring, Colonel Thomas 
Warkworth, Lord 

Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W ) 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. Jno. Lloyd 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson- Todd,Wm.H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmd. R. (Bath) 


| Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H 


Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


tHE TREA- japers have been asked for and promised. 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, It is very difficult, if not impossible, to 


In moving that the House do now) get them in time for the discussion to- 

to | morrow, and it would be impossible to 
shall | discuss the Uganda vote without them. 
the Supplementary Estimates to-| Under those circumstances, the Uganda 


morrow, with the exception of that part | vote was not to be included in the sup 


of the Uganda vote. in respect of which | plementary estimates to-morrow. 


The 
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Civil Service votes are not included, and 
therefore it will be necessary to take 
somewhat earlier than anticipated the 
Army estimates, which will be taken on 
Friday, when I understand that the 
Under Secretary for War will make his 
statement on the motion that the 
Speaker leave the chair. If not con- 
cluded, the Army estimates will be con- 
tinued on Monday. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): In 
reference to the Uganda vote, will not 
any vote be taken in respect of the mis- 
sionaries in Uganda, or will that stand! 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA 
SURY: I am not aware if there is any 
necessity to take that. It will all de- 
pend. I think, if we do reach it we shall 
be able to take it. 


Sir C. DILKE : (Gloucestershire, Foresi 
of Dean): Without pressing any objec- 
tion, so far as I am _ concerned, it 
does occur to me that some difficulty may 
arise, if you take certain items out of a 
vote, because that may make it prac- 
tically a separate vote. 


Dr. C. R. TANNER (Cork, Mid.): May 
I ask the Under Secretary of State fo: 
Foreign Affairs if there is any truth in the 
rumours, which have come to us to-night, 
that the French have actually come into 
the Sokoto district, and whether it is 
not a fact that they have actually passed 
the parallel laid down on the lines which 
were supposed to be observed between 
this country and France? 


[No Reply.] 


Mr. DAVITT: On the motion for 
the adjournment, may I be permitted to 
ask whether, in view of the statement 
made by Lord Salisbury yesterday in 
another place, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies is prepared to say that the 
telegrams he read out to the House last 
Friday night, with such dramatic effect, 
were true reports or otherwise. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHampezruary, 
Birmingham, W.): I do not think that 
the hon. Gentleman could have paid great 
attention to the telegrams. There were 
three telegrams. The information given 
by Lord Salisbury last night had only re 
ference to the third of those telegrams, 
and does not relate to the questions in 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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the two telegrams I read on Friday. It 
does relate to the passage of French 
troops across the Niger, and is, I think, 
so far as that is concerned, satisfactory. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in view of the con- 
flict of opinion as to the position of the 
French troops, any steps have been taken 
to obtain later information? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I do not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the place where the French troops 
are stated to be, is nearly 800 miles from 
Akassa, and over 500 from Lokoja, from 
which place Lieutenant Pilcher sent his 
communication ? 


Mr. DALZIEL: May I point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman appears to have 
missed the point of my question. My 
question is whether the Colonial Office 
have taken any steps to communicate with 
our representatives in the matter to 
obtain further information. I presume 
distance is no bar to obtaining accurate 
information ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES: No; but distance pre- 
vents us from speedily communicating 
with them. 


NEW BILLS. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till to-mor- 
row. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

To amend the Public Health Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Alfred 
Hickman, Sir Walter Foster, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. George 
Whiteley, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. J. E. Spencer, 
and Mr. Heath. 


Presented accordingly, and read the 
first time. To be read a second time on 
Wednesday, the 8th June; and to be 
printed. [Bill 98.] 


House adjourned at 5.50 p.m. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 24th February 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


BAIL BILL. 

*THe LORD CHANCELLOR (The 
Earl of Hatssury): In 
Lordships to read this Bill a second 
time I think it is 


asking your 
necessary to say 
a word or two on the subject of it, 
because, by reason of the very few lines 
which are contained in it, it might seem 
to be an unimportant matter, I believe 
that although the change is a very small 
one which is asked to be made in the 
law, it is a change which is fraught with 
My Lords, 
the history of bail in this country has 


very important consequences. 


been a somewhat singular one. The 
necessity and expediency of admitting 
prisoners to bail is hardly doubted now, 
yet, for some reason or other, the magi- 
strates throughout the country have 
thought it right, almost as a rule, to re- 
fuse bail. They are under the impression 
that they are entitled to treat the period 
which elapses between the committal for 
trial and the actual trial as a period 
during which they might partly punish 
the accused persons by refusing them 
bail. My Lords, the inexpediency of that 
practice has now become very manifest, 
and it has, in a great measure, rather 
hampered the administration of justice in 
the case of persons awaiting trial at Quar- 
ter Sessions. A great many of Her 
Majesty’s Judges are under the impres- 
sion, and act upon it, that they have no 
jurisdiction to allow any person to remain 
in gaol when they come to deliver the gaol. 
They have perhaps taken a more consti- 
tutional view than the Legislature itself. 
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On more than one occasion a miscarriage 
of justice has arisen in consequence. An- 
other obvious reason for the Bill is that 
there is no reason why a great number 
of persons who are earning their own 
living, and can be permitted out on bail, 
should be supported at the expense 
of the country. For some _ rea- 
son which I am unable to under- 
stand, the magistrates throughout the 
country have exhibited very strong 
reluctance to admit to bail. I am told 
by those who ought to know that it has 
arisen from a belief that the facilities 
for railway travelling, etc., aid the 
escape from justice of persons, if 
allowed out on bail, but I believe that 
our improved system of police and the 
electric telegraph make it almost impos- 
sible for poor persons to escape. As I 
understand it, the excuse put forward for 
this extraordinary reluctance on the part 
of magistrates to admit prisoners to bail 
is that under the present law their dis- 
cretion is greatly hampered. The Bill 
which I present, with a view to gettinz 
rid of this excuse, leaves everything to 
the discretion of the justices. It can be 
in future never suggested that the jus- 
tices have not the power, if they think 
proper, to admit to bail any accused 
person, even on his own recognisances. 
Over and over again Her Majesty’s judges 
have pointed out that many persons 
have been sent to gaol who ought to 
have been admitted to bail. Every judge 
who has to sentence a prisoner who has 
been a long time in gaol naturally and 
justly takes into consideration, in paas- 
ing sentence, the period of his detentioa, 
but when he does that everybody does 
not know the ground upon which he 
has pronounced, perhaps, a compara- 
tively small sentence. We have seen 
unfavourable comment with regard to 
such cases, but in passing sentence the 
learned judge has been alive to the fazt 
that the accused has been in gaol for 
many months. There can be no doubt 
that there has been an undue and un- 
reasonable reluctance to admit to bail. 
I propose to get rid of the excuse by 
giving the magistrates unfettered discre- 
tion, except in certain cases, such as 
treason, to admit to bail any persons 
whom they have reason to believe will 
submit to take their trial, and for that 
reason I ask your Lordships to give this 
Bill a Second Reading. 


3 P 
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Lorp HERSCHELL : I entirely approve 
of the Bill, which my noble and learned 


Friend has introduced, and I hope it will 
pass into law. 


Evacuation 


Read a second time accordingly. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL. 
*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My Lords, 
I beg to move the Second Re: ading of this | 
Bill. It requires but little explanation. | 
It is a Bill to enable the Kecord Office to 


ged rid of useless documents, and is 
similar in character to the one passed 
some time ago. The question here is the 


altering of the date which was fixed in 
the last Bill. 


Read a second time accordingly. 


EVACUATION OF THESSALY. 
Lorp WANTAGE: My Lords, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs whether, with a view to facilitat- | 


ing the operations of the agents of the} 


relief committee who are now distribut- | 


ing supplies to the distressed families in 
Thessaly, every effort will be made by 
Her Majesty’s Government to secure the 
early payment of the indemnity due to 
Turkey from the guaranteed loan in order 
that the evacuation of Thessaly by the 
Turkish troops may at once commence 
and be completed within the period of 
four weeks stipulated by the Treaty of 
Peace made between the Sultan and the 
King of the Hellenes? The announce- 
ment that the Treaty of Peace was signed 
by the Greeks and the Turks was received 
with very great satisfaction and con- 
gratulation by this House, but up to the 
present time, my Lords, we have heard 
nothing of the evacuation of Thessaly by 
the Turkish troops. It was, I believe, 
understood that the evacuation was to 
take place within four weeks of the action 
of Ruasia and France and England in the 
matter of guaranteeing the loan, and I 
think it would be greatly to our advan- 
tage if some announcement could be made 
to the effect that the Powers do not only 
guarantee the loan, but also the evacua- 
tion of Thessaly by the Turkish troops. 
At present the Thessalian peasants are 
debarred from returning to their homes, 
and the Turkish troops are equally 
debarred from going back to their hold- 
ings, and at a season of the year like 
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the present, when it is of the utmost 
importance that they should be able to 
do so. It may be said that in a matter 
of this sort ‘England is hardly called 
upon to intervene, but remembering that 
we are one of the guarantors of the loan, 
I think we should intervene. There are 
thousands of English people who take th 
deepest interest in this matter, and who 
have contributed large of money 
through the Thessalian Relief Committee 
and the Red Cross Society to alleviate 
the misery of the victims of the war, 
|}and who are anxious that something 
| should be done without delay, for at the 
| present: time the efforts of the relief 





sums 


| 
| 


| associations are paralysed. It is well 
| known that Lady Egerton, the wife of 
| Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, has 


|been doing a great deal, and has saved 
| the lives of many from absolute starva- 
|tion in the district of Thessaly. If we 
| could only by some means obtain from 
|the Sultan the withdrawal of his troops 


now in Thessaly, we should be doing a 
jgreat service. I read this morning in the 
Standard— 

‘The British and French Ministers have 
notified the consent of their Governments to 
the scheme of control and the arrangement 
with the creditors. According to a telegram 


from Paris, the Financial Delegates of France, 


Russia, and Great Britain met recently, m 
consequence of a request from the Greek 
Government for the settlement of the Loan 


question. It is announced to-day that a satis- 
factory result has been achieved with regard 
to the guarantee of the Indemnity Loan by 
those Powers, and that some capitalists in 
Paris have even taken up a loan of one million 
sterling, asked for by the Hellenic Government 


for the regulation of the floating Internal 
Debt. The news has caused general rejoicing, 


especially among the Thessalians, who at last 
see the day of deliverance at hand.” 


If Her Majesty’s Ministers can bring this 
matter before his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, and induce him, now the loan is 
guaranteed, to withdraw his troops, the 
greatest service to humanity will arise. 
Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SALISBURY) : 
My Lords, I understand the private diplo- 
matic condition of this affair is that 
Turkey has undertaken to evacuate Thes- 
saly as soon as the loan for the payment 
of the indemnity has been duly pub- 
lished. negotiations have been 
necessary in order to ascertain and agree 





| 


Long 
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upon the particular portions of the| 
Greek revenues which were to be the! 
security for the loan. That having been | 
done, the three Powers to whom the! 
existence of Greece is due—namely, Eng- 
land, Russia, and France—have agreed to 
guarantee a considerable amount of that 
loan. But that is a matter of business 
which has required much discussion and 


many arrangements, in order to bring| 
the views of the three Powers precisely 
the 
I believe it is | 


into harmony and_ so enable 


cuarantee to take effect. 
on the very point of taking effect, and I 
hope that the issue of the loan will be the | 
When the loan has been | 
issued and the money is paid, I do not} 


doubt but that the indemnity will be} 


speedy result. 


paid to the Sultan at once; but even | 
before that, as soon as the loan is an-| 
nounced and offered on the market, the 
liability of the Sultan to evacuate Thes-| 
Of course, I 


saly will have begun. am | 


bound to assume that his Imperial] 
Majesty will fulfil the engagement into | 


which he has entered. I heard a word! 


of evil omen drop from the mouth of 


my noble Friend, which I feel bound to} 
He not only said that 
were guaranteeing the loan, but also 
that we have guaranteed the execution 
of the Treaty of Peace. I 
him that we have done nothing of tbe| 


notice as I pass. 


we 


can assure 


kind, and I should be very sorry to be; 
a party to placing any such burden upoa | 
Up to the present, though 


this country. 
the mechanism has worked very slowly, 
no real impediment has occurred; and 
when we have allowed for the proverbial 
tardiness of the 
reason to believe that a state of things 


. 


bd 


fast, we have every 
will now very speedily arise when the 
Sultan will be under the obligation of 
evacuating the Thessalian plains. I quite 
agree with the noble Lord that that is 
& consummation most devoutly to be 
wished, because I fear that the sufferings 
of these poor people during the interval 
—the unavoidable interval—whilst these 
business matters were being arranged 


have been something terrible to realise. 
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MILITIA BALLOT. 

*Tue Earn or WEMYSS: My Lords, I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if he will define an “emergency”; and 
state how long it would be if the ballot 
law, as it now stands, were put in force, 
before a single raw recruit could thus be 


ary 1898} 


| got for servicein the Militia; also to ask 


whether, inasmuch as he has stated that 
“the machinery for putting the ballot in 
motion is of a somewhat ancient date, 


/and would probably require revision,” he 
| will undertake forthwith to bring in a 


Bill for this purpose. Those of your 
Lordships who were present in this House 
on Friday last. and heard the speech of 
the Secretary of State for War on this 
subject will admit that these questions 
grow as naturally out of the speech of 
my noble Friend as a plant grows from 
its seed. What did we hear from my 
noble Friend on Friday? I was pressing 
the importance of having our Home De- 
fence in an efficient state, and contend- 
ing that this should be done by reviving 
the old constitutional power of com- 
pulsory service. My noble Friend, I was 
glad to hear, did not repudiate possess- 
ing this power. He said, on the con- 
trary, that it was a most valuable power, 
and one which he would be very sorry to 
part with. He also said it was a power 
which should only be used in an emer- 
gency. Now, my Lords, this is a phrase 
which is very frequently used when the 
War Office is pressed upon a matter of 
this kind. They always say— 

“Wait until an emergency arises. We shall 


be equal to the occasion, and the law will be 
put in force.” 


But my fear is, my Lords, that your “not 
yet” will some day read “too late.” 
Therefore, I think it is very desirable 
that we should come to a clear under- 
standing as to what “emergency” pre- 
cisely means, and whether it will give 
you time to put your law in force, and 
to catch your hare and cook it, and be 
ready, should occasion demand ; that is 
to say, whether it will give you time to 
get your soldiers drilled and fit for 
action before it is too late. I want a de- 
finition of the word ‘‘emergency.” There 
is a dictionary view of the word, and a 
statesmanlike view. In Murray’s  dic- 
tionary, dated 1891—your Lordships will 
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see it is up to date, as it were—the word 
is defined as follows— 


“A juncture that turns up unexpectedly. | 
A state of things demanding immediate | 
action.” 


Then J go to find out what “immediate ” | 
means. Murray has not got so far as 
“TI,” but Webster’s dictionary can tell 
me. The definition of “immediate” which 
is given in Webster’s dictionary is— 


“Something instant, pressing; without in- 
tervention of time.” 
So much for the dictionary view. Let | 
us now look back to the history of our 
own times, in which many emergencies 
have occurred. I should call it an emer- 
gency if the Secretary of State for War, 
having passed his proper estimates for 
the service of the year, came suddenly to 
Parliament and asked for an extra force. 
That would be meeting an emergency. 
It is exactly what my noble Friend would 
do. He would come down here and say 
that the emergency had occurred, and 
that it was necessary to enforce the bal- | 
lot. I look to contemporary history, and | 
it furnishes me with many cases which | 
illustrate my point. Going back to 1847, 
we have the Duke of Wellington’s famous 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne, in which he 
hopes he may not be the witness of the 
tragedy which he could not persuade his 
contemporaries to take measures to avert. 
The Militia Act followed in 1852. I¢| 


was, no doubt, the outcome of the letter | 
of the Duke of Wellington. Let us now | 
come to the Crimean War. What hap- 


pened then? That was an emer- 
gency, and the Militia were em- 
bodied, and did excellent _ service. | 


Again, in 1859 you have the Franco- 
Italian War, which resulted in the 
writing of the letter that led to the 
formation of the Volunteer force. There | 
was an emergency. In 1878 we had the 
Russo-Turkish War. What was the 
result? Why, 50,000 men were suddenly 
added to the Army. In 1882 there was 
a war in Egypt. That was most un-| 
expected ; it was certainly an emergency, | 
and 6,700 men were added to the Army. | 
In 1884-85, in consequence of the Russia | 
and Indian frontier difficulties, 5,000 
men were added to the Navy, and the| 
year after, 9,300 men were added to the| 
Army in India. Even in this year 1898 | 


you are engaged in the Soudan and on| 


The Earl of Wemyss. 
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| upon it. 
| House of Commons considering the sub- 


| well brought in his Army 
| Bill, one of the 


/matter, and we did all we 


| ticular. I well 
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the North-West Frontier of India in 
wars that were unexpected, and the 


| result is that your Army is in such a 


state that you cannot meet the demand 
You have a Committee of the 


| ject of our military organisation, and the 


Government is proposing to add 15,000 
ov 20,000 men to the Army. I stand 


'on this, that an emergency is a thing 


you ought to be prepared to meet at 
once. If the present law affecting the 
Militia ballot is not put in force, it is 
worthless for an emergency. When an 
emergency occurs you want to be able 
to fill your ranks at once; you do not 
want to have to net your men and train 
them after the emergency has occurred. 
The law of ballot is absolutely worthless 
at the present moment while it is 
allowed to remain in alieyance. My 
noble Friend said on Friday— 

“The machinery for putting the ballot in 
motion is of a somewhat ancient date, and 
would probably require revision.” 

He accepts the evil of the situation, 
but he proposes to do nothing to 
remedy the evil. In 1871 Mr. Card- 

Regulation 

points of 
Friday, was 
Mr. Cardwell 


main 
which, as I showed on 
to deal with the Militia. 


|made a statement in explanation of his 


Bill, in which he expressed the saire 


| opinion as my noble Friend the present 


Secretary of State for War—namely, that 
the ballot law is antiquated and obsolete. 
It was therefore necessary that Mr. Card- 


| . . . . 
| well should, in his Bill, introduce clauses 
| which would bring the Militia law up to 


date, and put it on a proper footing, but 
he met with considerable opposition to 
the purchase abolition provisions of his 
Bill. It was thought that what 
he proposed with regard to pur- 
chase, was an_ entirely secondary 
could 
this par- 
remember a very 
heroic oratorial performance was 
achieved by Lord Galloway with regard 
to this Bill. It was about the dinner 
hour, and the Bill would have gone with 
a rush if someone had not got up and 
spoken upon it. I went to my noble 
Friend and informed him of this, and 
he instantly rose in his place and spoke 
without stopping for two hours. I am 


to resist the Bill in 
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bound to say I consider that a very 
heroic achievement. No doubt he de-| 


rived great help from Blue Books, into | 
which he dived deeply, and from which | 
he read freely. Mr. Cardwell, indeed, 
gave up the ballot position of his Bill, | 
but he stands in a better position in this 
respect than my noble Friend. He en- 
deavoured to remedy the existing ad- 
mitted evil, but my noble Friend the} 
Secretary of State for War, while admit- 
ting the antiquated and obsolete char- 
acter of the present Militia Ballot Law, 
does right. Mr. 
other hand, felt so 
stronely on the matter that he inserted 
in his Army Hill 10 clauses and 44 provi- 
sions in order to put the present ballot 
From 
Now, 
my Lords, I venture to think that this 
a proper state of things. If Mr. 
Cardwell’s Bill had been passed with -all 
these what would 
r as our position 
to meet an emergency is concerned? Par- 
liament, if not sitting, was to be called 
together, and would have been asked to 
affirm the necessity of enforcing the bal- 
lot, and when all that was done 30 days 
at least would have elapsed before you 
could have got 


nothing to put it 


Cardwell, on the 


law in a satisfactory condition. 
that time nothing has been done. 


is not 


clauses in it, have 


been the result so f: 


a single raw recruit for 
service in the Militia. To say that even 
that is a satisfactory way to meet a 
national crisis or emergency isfolly. We 
We must be armed cap-d-pie. There- 
fore, I want to ask my noble Friend if 
he will define the word “emergency,” 
and state how lone it would be, if the 
present ballot law were put in force, 
before a single raw recruit could thus be 
got ready for service. IT also want to 
inasmuch as he 
has stated that the machinery for putting 
the ballot in motion will require revi- 
Sion 


ask him whether, 


I say it is absolutely worthless at/| 
the present time—he will undertake 
forthwith—I mean immediately, not let- 
ting the matter stand over for another | 
Session—to bring in a Bill for this| 
purpose. I am not asking him to apply | 
the ballot; I am only asking him to 
amend the law so as to have the means 
of speedily applying the ballot when 
Mine is a modest request. 
I ask for no more than that. Turning 
to another, though cognate subject, I 
wish to refer to the age of Militiamen and | 


necessary. 





{24 Fesruary 1898} 


| listments for that year. 


Ballot. 


In a calculation I made I said 
that if you deducted casualties from your 
Infantry Militia, and all under 19 years of 
age, you would not have above 30,000 
men to put into the field. My noble 
Friend took exception to my scoring out 
19-year-old Militia youths. But he cer- 
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soldiers. 


| tainly would not send lads of 19 to pre- 


serve his pheasants, and I am sure he 
himself does not ride three-year-olds 
across the Cricklade country, and be as- 
sured that none but well-erown, well- 
seasoned troops will ever be sent against 
this country. Now, since I spoke, and 
this 
subject, I have obtained, quite by acci- 
dent, curious figures with re- 
ference to the age of — enlist- 
ment in the Army. A chief constable 
of a county police force, whom I hap- 
pened to meet, told me of some extra- 
ordinary experiences he had had with 
reference to the ages of young men who 


since my noble Friend spoke, on 


some 


had served in the Army, and who were 
seeking admission into the county police 
force. The facts are so curious that, 
perhaps, my noble Friend will allow me 
to read the letter. The chief constable 
I refer to, says— 


“T enclose a deserter’s report against a cer 
tain George Ward, whose real name was Her: 
bert Hayes. This nursery warrior was at thy 
time under 13 years of age. The age can be 
verified without difficulty, and in that same 
year he is stated to have enlisted five other 
times. I enclose a letter just lately received 
from «a would-be policeman. He is not yet 19, 
and has served nearly three years in the Army. 
I have had at least two other constables serv- 
ing under me—one is still serving, and one 
has been dismissed—who joined the Army 
under 16 years of age. In evidence in 1894, 
before a Parliamentary Committee on the em- 
ployment of discharged soldiers, I gave evidence 
that 18 soldiers who had been taken on as 
policemen were at the time of their enlistment 
under 18 years of age. Their ages were all 





| verified by certificates of birth.” 


I should like to know if George Ward, or, 
as he should be called, Herbert Hayes, 
appears six times on the return of en- 
I fancy he will 
appear in that return as six soldiers. I 
hope it is not a case of er uno disce 
omnes, but you may be sure that if these 
cases occur in one county, similar cases 
occur in other counties. Here is the 
letter from the would-be policeman re 
ferred to in the above letter; it reads— 


“ Sir,—I respectfully. beg to offer myself as a 
candidate for employment in your force. I am 
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the oldest son of the late Sergeant James 
Houston, and I am 18 9-12 years of age, and 
5ft. 104in. high. On the 10th instant I was 
discharged upon purchase from the 3rd Hus- 
sars, after 2 10-12 years’ service, with a very 
good character. I am desirous of obtaming 
employment as early as possible, to enable me 
to assist my mother.—I am, Sir, Yours 
obediently, 
“James Burne Hovston.” 


That letter is dated February 12, 1898. 
I strongly advise my noble Friend to 
communicate with the chief constables of 
the various counties, to ascertain whether 
what I have said with reference to the 
boyhood upon which we trust our nation’s 
honour is not the case in other counties 
than the one I have mentioned. I think 
that the last matter I have referred to, 
though it is incidental, is, at any rate, 
ad rem. You will find your Army and 
your Militia always 20,000 or 30,000 
below their strength, and it is necessary 
that we should act differently and more 
energetically in this matter of our home 
defence than my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War appears to be dis- 
posed to do at the present time. 


*Toa SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of LAnspowNe): 
My Lords, the unwritten rules of 
your Lordships’ House allow a 
considerable amount of latitude to 
noble Lords who take part in 


our discussions. I think the noble 
Earl on the Cross Benches allows him- 
self a large amount of that latitude, 
when, after putting on the paper three 
specific questions with regard to the 
Militia, he allowed himself to wander off 
towards the close of his remarks into 
a discussion of the age at which we 
admit recruits to the Line. The noble 
Earl mentioned two or three cases which 
had come to his knowledge of lads of a 
very immature age—one, I think, he said 
was not more than 13 years of age— 
who had enlisted in the Army. I think 
that story an extremely improbable one, 
but if the noble Earl will give me parti- 
culars, I have no doubt I shall be able 
to trace the case, and inform him whether 
or not this information is correct. 

*Tizk Earn or WEMYSS: 
lutely correct. 

*THe SECRETARY or 
WAR: Of course, it is perfectly 
well known that a certain num- 
ber of recruits do join the Army 


The Earl of Wemyss. 


It is abso- 


STATE For 
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below 18, but those recruits have 
to satisfy the medical officers that they 
have what is known as the physical 
equivalents of a-+man of 18, and, 
although no doubt some contrive to pass 
themselves off as 18 when they are 
younger, I doubt extremely whether any 
cases can be substantiated of youths of 
13 years of age being passed. Now, my 
Lords, I will answer the three questions 
which the noble Lord has put to me. 
He asks me, in the first place, whether 
I am prepared to give him a definition 
of the word “emergency.” Now, the 
word “emergency” is one which, as the 
noble Earl well knows, occurs not in- 
frequently in the Acts of Parliament 
which concern the Army. It occurs in 
the Reserve Forces Act and in the 
Militia Acts, and in none of these Acts 
is there any attempt made to define 
the meaning of the term. I must say 
that in my opinion it is a wise thing not 
to attempt such a definition. If a defini- 
tion were attempted you might have 
endless controversies as to whether the 
circumstances complied in all respects 
with the language of the definition, and 
I submit to your Lordships that it is 
much better that it should be left to the 
common sense of the Government of the 
day to decide whether an emergency 
does or does not exist, and to the com- 
mon sense of Parliament to approve or 
to disapprove the action of the Govern- 
ment. The noble Earl evidently is under 
a misapprehension as to the sense in 
which I used the word when I was ad- 
dressing your Lordships last week. The 
noble Earl told us just now, in effect, 
that Her Majesty’s Government contem- 
plated recourse to the ballot for meeting, 
at the last moment, a serious or unex- 
pected national peril, and he says, very 
naturally, that if a sudden emergenzy 
arose and you had not taken the neces. 
sary steps beforehand, you would find 
that the ballot would not help you. Of 
The ballot 
would be of no use for purposes of that 
kind unless you put it in force long be- 
fore the 
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course it would not help you. 


and unless 
you had raised and trained the men whom 
you were expecting to raise under the 
ballot. 

*Tue Earn or WEMYSS: 
That is my point. 


emergency arose, 


Ilear, hear! 
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*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: The noble Earl asked me how long 
it would take before a single raw recruit 
could be obtained under the ballot for 
service in the Militia. 


*Tue Earn or WEMYSS: Under the 
present law. 

*THeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: Under the present law I find, on 


reference to a work which the noble Exvi 
doubtless knows, Clode’s “ Military Forces 
of the Crown,” a calculation was made 
to determine that point, and it is sug- 
gested that it would take five weeks to 
obtain your recruit—not to train hin, 
but to actually get him. And, of course, 
as the noble Earl has said, that would 
be a raw recruit, whom you could not 
think of putting into the field against the 
organised forces of an enemy, but I never 
intended to suggest that we should rely 
on the ballot for the purpose of meeting 
an unexpected invasion of these shores. 
Nothing which fell from me was intended 
to suggest, or did in fact suggest, any 
such idea. And when the noble Earl 
asks me whether I am ready to prepare 
a Bill for the purpose of improving and 
simplifying the machinery of the ballot, 
I have to remind him that were the 
machinery ever so much simplified, were 
you able to get your recruit, not in five 
weeks, but in five days, the ballot still 
would be useless to you if it were put 
in force on a sudden emergency. 


*THe Earn or WEMYSS :I quite 
agree. 
*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


WAR: On the other hand, we hold that 
the ballot would be a very valuable reserve 
of power to us in case of an emergency 
of a very different kind—I mean such an 
emergency as would arise supposing we 
found we were unable to obtain by volua- 
tary enlistment sufficient men to fill the 
Army ; or, supposing again, this country 
being involved in war, hostilities were 
begun, and we were unable to keep the 
ranks of the Army filled, for a purpose 
of that kind the ballot would be most 
valuable to us. The machinery of the 
ballot is to be found partly in the Order 
in Council, which, as I told the House on 
Friday, was issued in 1852, and partly in 
various Acts of Parliament. I imagine 
there would be no difficulty whatever in 
preparing a new Order in Council, vary- 
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ing the quotas which are at present laid 
down and which are certainly not appli- 
cable to the present distribution of popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. As for the 
Acts of Parliament, they are very nume- 
rous, and, I am sorry to admit, somewhat 
involved, but I have to say to the noble 
Earl that the Government do not at this 
moment feel that any good result could 
come from an attempt to pass through 
Parliament a _ Bill consolidating and 
amending the Militia Law. The attempt 
was made by Mr. Cardwell, and he ap- 
parently abandoned it for the reason 
which induces the Government not to 
take the matter up at present, the task 
being one which it was not worth at- 
tempting until we were nearer the time 
when recourse to the ballot would be 
necessary. These are the only answers I 
can give to the noble Earl's questions. 


*THe Eart or WEMYSS: Mr. Cardwell 
abandoned that part of his Bill simply 
because there was so much opposition to 
the part which he wished most to pass. 
The Duke cf Devonshire will probably 
bear me out in that statement. 
As the Secretary of State for War 
does not propose to introduce a 
Bill, and as I think the question 
is urgent, I now, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, present a Bill to im- 
prove the machinery of the ballot. This 
Bill of mine is simply taking out of Mr. 
Cardwell’s Army Regulations Bill the 
clauses that refer to the Militia. I beg 
to move the First Reading of this Bill. 


Read a first time accordingly. 


THE LOAD LINE. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: My Lords, I rise 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government if they 
will cause special instructions to be given 
to the Board of Trade Marine Surveyors 
to report any vessels coming into or leav- 
ing English ports with their propellers 
insufficiently immersed? When I had 
the honour last week of moving a Reso- 
lution relating to the insufficient ballast- 
ing of steamers I withdrew it on the 
suggestion of the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade; but since 
that time I have received so many com- 
munications asking me to bring this 
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matter again before your Lordships’ 
House that I felt it was my duty to do 
so. The noble Earl, in his reply to me 
last week, said he wished to associate 
himself with my desire that every pos- 
sible means should be taken of ensuring 
the lives of our British shipping com- 
munity, and [ am perfectly sure, my 


Lords, that when I show—as I hope to | 


be able to—the risks that are incurred 
through sending steamers to sea 
with insufficient ballast, the noble Earl 
will be a warm advocate for remedial 
measures being taken. There are many 
dangers and many risks at sea, my Lords, 
which it is beyond the power of man to 
either prevent or guard against, but this 
one special danger is well within our 
power to prevent. Although the noble 
Earl said preventive regulations would 
harass the great mass of shipping 
owners unjustifiably, yet I say, and I 
think, my Lords, you will agree with me, 
that when it is a question of human lives 
being at stake no other consideration 
whatever should be allowed to have any 
weight. The noble Earl stated in his 
speech last week that it could not be 
said with much accuracy that any system 
was in vogue at the present time of send- 
ing ships to sea from our ports with in- 
sufficient ballast; if that is so, I fail to 
see how the mass of the shipping owners 
are to be harassed. It cannot harass 
them just to put two extra coats of paint 
on their They are obliged by 
law to paint the load line, and when they 
do that they surely could paint a ballast 
mark as well. If, on the other hand, 
the mass of the shipping owners will be 
harassed, and by that I presume the 
noble Earl means they will be harassed 
by having to put in a sufficient quantity 
of ballast to render their ships seaworthy, 
it only shows how very much needed this 
ballast mark is. My Lords, I think I 
shall be able to show you that there is 
a risk, and a very great risk, of life in 
sending steamers to sea with very little 
ballast and with their propellers half 
out of the water. I should like to say 
a few words about the masters of these 
steamers. They are men who have under 
their care property, in the shape of ves- 
sels and cargoes, of a very large monetary 
value; they take this property to all 
parts of the world, and very seldom have 
any loss. When a loss does occur, I 
think you will generally find that it is 
Lord Muskerry. 


vessels. 


{LORDS} 
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not the fault of the master or his officers. 
Nobody on shore, I think, or very few 
people indeed, realise the anxiety and 
the strain of mind which even, under 
favourable circumstances, a shipmaster 
has to undergo; in fact, to fully realise 
it one should be in charge of a vessel 
himself. But when you send a ship- 
master to sea in a big~steel tank, with 
her nose sticking out of the water and 
only half her propeller immersed, you 
unjustifiably increase his anxiety and the 
strain on his mind. In fact, the only 
wonder is that you can find men who are 
able to stand it, and that you have not 
more ships reported missing. They only 
bring them through by good seamanship 
and good handling. The noble Earl 
stated that, so far as the records at the 
Board of Trade were concerned, he had 
not been able to find more than a very 
few instances in which any accident had 
occurred owing to the lack of sufticient 
ballast. I do not know if the noble Earl 
refers to shipwrecks only. Any other 
accident I can conceive the Board of 
Trade not hearing of. Anything short 
of actual shipwreck the Board of Trade 
might not hear of. Surely, my 
Lords, the Board of Trade are not 
to wait until some steamer is lost from 
want of ballast to adopt measures for 
safety of these vessels. When a steamer 
is missing, no one on shore thinks of 
speculating as to what trim that vessel 
was in. Three months ago, I was talk- 
ing to a captain of a very large Englisn 
steamer in Bordeaux. He had just come 
from the Pacific. We were talking over 
this question, and he told me that just 
before he left his port for Bordeaux there 
was a very large steamer—in fact, one 
of the largest steamers afloat—which was 
going to cross the Pacific with only half 
her screw covered. My friend told the 
master of that vessel that it would be, ix 
his opinion, unsafe for her to cross the 
Pacific in that trim, and that he would 
not think of taking her across in such a 
condition. The answer he got from the 
captain was, that he knew it would be 
unsafe. He also detailed the scrapes 
he had got into through this vessel be- 
fore, but he said he had to go. If he 
did not he might lose his berth. That 
steamer sailed, and she has never been 
heard of since. Now, my Lords, I will 
give you a case of a steamer on a voyage 
from Cardiff to Newcastle, with her pro- 
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peller not having sufficient hold in the 
water. The ship’s head fell off, and the 
vessel lay in the trough of the sea; the 
tarpaulins on the hatches were washed 
overboard, and a large quantity of wator 
got into the hold, which might easily 
have resulted in the loss of the ship. I 
think that was rather risky. 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
ro tHE BOARD or TRADE (The Earl of 
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DupLrey): What was the name of the 
ship ! 
Lorp MUSKERRY: The EHddystone 


I have another case here of a ship on a 
voyage from Antwerp to the Tyne, whicia 
was four days in the North Sea, owing 
to being unmanageable. I have a letter 
from a captain, who speaks of another 
left 
There was a strong westeriy 


steamer, which Bury in companv 
with him. 
wind, and they were only making six 
points. This steamer had to put back 
while the vessel under the command cf 
the writer of the letter I have here was 
able to make her course, as her propeller 
was altogether submerged, while that 0° 
the other steamer was not. He says he 
has passed many steamers at sea with- 
out sufficient ballast, and which have re- 
quired the whole of the English Channel 
to themselves for safe navigation. I 
think, my Lords, those cases will prove 
that there is a danger in sending ships tc 
sea insufficiently ballasted. I do not see 
how the Board of Trade can say that such 
cases are not frequent. Anybody who 
is on our shores can see these steamers 
constantly going down Channel with 
their propellers insufficiently immersed. 
Now, my Lords, I have a lot of cases, but 
I do not know whether I should take 
up your Lordships’ time by reading them. 
However, I will read one or two. 


“Draft, leaving all available tanks run up 
Oft. forward, 12ft. 10in. aft (her load draft is 
22ft. 2in. mean) with some 190 (bunkers raise 
her aft) tons of bunkers. All went fairly well 
until south of Manilla, approaching the Pala- 
wan passage, when the monsoon stiffening, witi 
frequent rain squalls and fairly high seas, she 
soon became unmanageable, tearing off on 
either tack, until wind and sea were abeam, 
rolling just ‘dredful, and ‘compass chasing 
round like a cat at play ’—drifting fast to- 
wards the reef by good hap. Enough day- 


light was left me, by wearing and running 
back, to make the passage round the north 
end of Palawan Island.” 





{24 Fepruary 1898} 
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“TI arrived here last Monday with a cargo 
of grain from Baltimore, not an enviable trade 
to be in at any time, and especially at this 
season, entailing as it does a long run in bal- 
last. I always make a point ot going well 
south, as I consider it is the very height of 
folly to attempt the great circle track in the 
winter time with a light ship. She is not fit 
tv contend, and utterly helpless against the 
enormous seas and westerly gales which prevail 
nine-tenths of the time.” 


Line. 





All these are from seamen. There is not 
a single one of them who would not tell 
you that the ships as they are going out 
now—these tramps—are perfectly unfit 
to put to sea, and they are certainly not 
fit to risk men’s lives. I will ask your 
Lordships to think who are the most 
fitted to pass judgment on what consti- 
tutes a seaworthy ship, and who are the 
most interested in having seaworthy 
ships. I venture to say that there can 
be no other answer but the shipmasters. 
They are the men who have to navigate 
them, who are responsible for them, and 
who have the whole trouble. It is their 
profession. I told you last week, my 
Lords, that the opinion of the ship- 
masters was that an overladen ship was 
much safer than a light one with too 
little ballast, and I am very proud to find, 
my Lords, that what I said on that occa- 
sion has been considered and approved 
of by those men who are most interested. 
You may remember, my Lords, that indi- 


vidual shipmasters are debarred from 
making any grievance by fear of 
losing their employment. If you could 
guarantee shipmasters against loss of 
work, [ am = sure an inquiry would 
elicit facts which would very much 


astonish your Lordships, and very much 
astonish the Board of Trade. And now, 
my Lords, I urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government to direct the Board of Trade 
to have the low ballast line mark on all 
tramp steamers, and thereby to add 
another safeguard, and a very necessary 
safeguard, to the lives of our merchant 
seamen. My Lords, I now beg to put 
the Question that stands in my name— 
namely, whether the Government would 
cause special instructions to be given to 
the Board of Trade Marine Surveyors to 
report any vessels coming into, or leav- 
ing, English ports with their propellers 
insufficiently immersed? 

Tue Eart or DUDLEY: The Marine 


Surveyors of the Board of Trade have 
already, as I intimated to my noble 
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Friend the other day, specific instruc- 
tions to report, and, if necessary, detain 
any vessel which is from any cause un- 
safe, and it appears to the Board of Trade 
scarcely advisable to issue further and 
special instructions in regard to the par- 
ticular point mentioned in the Question, 
covering, as it does, only one of the 
many ways in which a vessel may be in 
an unsafe condition. Still, if the Board 
of Trade should have information, either 
from my noble Friend or otherwise, as 
to any cases in which vessels have left 
British ports so light as to be a danger 
to life and property, they will at once 
take steps to inquire thoroughly into 
such cases, and, upon verification, will 
communicate generally with their Sur- 
veyors as to this source of danger. My 
noble Friend has given me a new in- 
stance: the Hddystone, which left Cardiff 
in the state which he described. That 
ase will be inquired into, and if the 
noble Lord will furnish us with a “lot of 
cases’ they also will receive similar in- 
quiry. I may remind my noble Friend 
of what I mentioned to him the other 
day. Cases of vessels leaving Baltimore 
are not of much use, because we have 
absolutely no power to prevent vessels 
from leaving ports in foreign countries. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: The practice is 
to go out from England in ballast, so as 
to fetch back full cargoes. 


Viscount CLIFDEN: I am very sorry 
to hear the answer of the noble Earl. 
He did not seem to think that a few lives 
lost would signify very much. 


THe Earn or DUDLEY: I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon if I conveyed that 
impression by my answer. As far as the 
Board of Trade knows, not a single life 


has ever been lost from this cause. 


Viscount CLIFDEN: I should rather 
take my noble Friend’s statistics, and 
anybody who knows anything about ships 
knows that vessels in ballast are very 
often in danger, and I think that the 
Board of Trade ought to do everything 
in their power, even if it is not very often 
the case, to prevent danger to life. As 
my noble Friend has said, we all know, 
and I think it does not take a sailor to 
The Earl of Dudley. 
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know that, that the risks attending sea- 
faring men are very often inevitable. [| 
think that that being the case, it makes 
it more incumbent upon us to see that 
any risk that may be prevented should 
be prevented. Now, I cannot imagine 
what the objection to this ballast line 
can be. What can be the objection to an 
inspection by the Board of Trade agenzs 
of incoming vessels or outgoing vessels! 
It seems to me that it is only a litte 
additional trouble, but I cannot help 
thinking that the lives of our sailors 
are worth that additional trouble. I 
do not like the reply, as I said 
before, of the noble Earl. He does 
not seem to think that the lives of 
the sailors are worth taking too much 
trouble about. I desire, of course, to 
exonerate the noble Earl himself, because 
of course he merely gave us the reasons 
of the Board of Trade; but I think it 
is a very unfeeling answer to what my 
noble friend has brought forward. 
Lorp NORTON: I have no doubt tha 
the noble Lord who puts this Question 
has serious subjects in his mind— 
namely, whether ships cannot be as un- 


seaworthy by being too light as by beiny 
too deep in the water, but I think he 
must deal with this point, and with many 
others which he may from time to time 
find out, not by putting questions to the 
Government, asking them to cause 1n- 
structions to be given to the Board of 
Trade to make suggestions to their sur- 
veyors; he must introduce a short Bill 
for the purpose of meeting the cases in 
his mind. The surveyors of the Board 
of Trade have powers to stop unsea- 
worthy ships going out, but when you 
come to specific tests of particular kinds 
of unseaworthiness, that cannot be put 
into the hands of surveyors; it must be 
defined in an Act of Parliament. I can 
recollect perfectly well myself, in the 
Merchant Shipping Act which I had to 
pass 30 years ago, the difficulty with 
which I placed the maximum load «ine 
with the very embarrassing co-operation 
of Mr. Samuel Plimsoll; but if another 
kind of load line is required that must 
be dealt with in a similar manner by 
Act of Parliament. I can quite fanvy 
myself that a line which should only be 





above water may be necessary to 
place at the side of a ship as a line 
which should only be below water, but 
that can hardly be a specific rule in the 
Board of Trade surveying without its 
being carefully considered. I  shouid 
hardly feel myself competent to know 
what shipowners would say to such a 
proposal or what the opinion of the 
Board of Trade would be; but, whether 
right or wrong, I think specific tests of 
unseaworthiness must be matters of Acts 
of Parliament, and the general discretion 
of the surveyors of the Board of Trade 
cannot be left without any rule or guid- 
ance whatsoever. I should suggest to 
the noble Lord, if he would place the 
proposal which he has indicated in the 
form of a Bill we should be able to dis- 
cuss it in a manner more worthy the 
importance of the subject, and I think 
that will be the right way to introduce 
such a Measure as he proposes. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST 
AFRICA. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Before 
the House adjourns, I should like to ask 
the noble Marquess whether he is able 
to give us any further information as to 
the state of affairs in West Africa? 


THe PRIME MINISTER: I have 
a telegram from Sir Edward Mon- 
son which does not carry us much fur- 
ther, but I think it is more distinct and 
more free from ambiguity than that 
which I read to the House before. The 


telegram says— 


“My note of Feb. 21 has been replied to by 
M. Hanotaux, who, referring to our con- 
versation of the same day, confirmed, on the 
authority of the Minister of the Colonies, the 
assurance he had previously given that Lo 
French force has entered either Sokoto or 
Argungu, and that no French expedition has 
been sent to these regions.” 


The House adjourned at 5.55 
till to-morrow at 4.15. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 24th February 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


ARMY RESERVE MEN AS PICKETS. 

Mr. S. WOODS (Essex, Waltham- 
stow): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been drawn to an article 
which appeared in the Railway Review, 
under date 24th December, 1897, in 
which an appeal, signed by G. Lloyd, 
Captain end Adjutant, Recruiting Officer, 
is made to the Army Reserve men in 
the Wrexham district (North Wales) to 
act as pickets for the protection of the 
railway company’s property, and with a 
view of preventing intimidation of those 
members of the railway staff who wish 
to continue their duties in the event of 
a railway strike taking place which at 
that time was threatened; and whether 
it is legal for a Captain in the Army to 
interfere in a dispute of this character, 
and, if it is not, whether he will cause 
an inquiry into the conduct of this 
officer ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonny Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): Without express- 
ing an opinion as to the legality 
of Captain Lloyd’s proceeding, I may say 
that the Commander-in-Chief, on 21st 
January, expressed his disapproval of the 
action of Captain Lloyd, as well as of that 
of a superior officer who sanctioned his 
action. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION: CLONLOST 
ESTATE. 

Mr. J. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
South): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the tenants 
on the Clonlost Estate of Mr. Palmer, in 
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the county of Westmeath, signed agr2e- 
ments to purchase their holdings from 
the Land Judge nearly two years ago, 
and that, nevertheless, the sale has not 
yet been carried out; and, if so, what is 
the cause of the delay in completing th: 
sale! 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ‘to THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT ror IRELAND 


(Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, Central) : 
There are not, at present, any proceed- 
ings pending for the sale of this estate, 
in the Land Judges’ Court 
before the Irish Land Commission. 


either or 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 
CotoxsL THOMAS WARING (Dowo, 


BOARD 


N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what are the numbers, accord- 


ine to the various religious denomina- 
tions, of examiners and centre superin- 
tendents in connection with the 
Intermediate Education Board, Ireland, 
for the past year, whether, in considera- 
tion of the great number of pupils sent 
forward for examination by the 
Methodist College, Belfast, the Wesley 


College, Dublin, and other Methodist 
schools, he will consider the de- 
sirability of securing to the Metho-. 
dists a greater number of the said 


appointments during the coming year ; 
and whether the present Government 
intend soon to alter or enlarge the con- 
stitution of the Intermediate Board, so as 
to give thereon the Methodist Church 
at least one representative ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
formed by the Assistant Commissioner's 
of the Board of Intermediate Education 
that in the cases of examiners and 
centre superintendents itis the practice of 
the Board to appoint, as far as practi- 
cable, equal numbers of Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants. The total number 
of examiners in 1897 was 75, of whom 37 
were Roman Catholics, 33 Episcopalians, 
and five Presbyterians. In the case of 
Centre Superintendents for 1897, 134 
Roman Catholics were appointed, and 
133 Protestants, of whom 76 were Epis- 
copalians, 50 Presbyterians, and seven 
Methodists. The suggestion of my hon. 
Mr. Hayden. 


in- 
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for Japan, 


Friend in favour of the appointment of 
a Methodist representative on the Board 
will be noted by the Lord Lieutenant for 
consideration on the occurrence of a 
vacancy thereon, but the limit placed on 
the number of members of the Board 
may make the suggestion difficult to 
carry out, and I am afraid I cannot 
promise legislation on the subject. 


CRETE (ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS) 


CotonEL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 


War. if it is proposed before long to re- 
lieve the Royal Welsh Fusiliers sent to 
Crete at a few hours’ notice last spring ; 
if huts have now been’ provided for 
them; if the difficulties of 
drinking water have been overcome ; 
if officers and men have been 
field allowances in consideration of the 
irksome character of their duties, and 
the expenses to which all ranks are put 
as part of an international force! 


obtaining 
and 
oranted 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ‘vo vn 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett Wiis, 
Birmingham, S.): As at present ar- 
ranged, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers now 
in Crete will be relieved in the course of 
a few months, but, of course, all such 
arrangements are liable to change if cir- 
cumstances require it. Huts for 
troops were sent out towards the end of 
last year, but it is believed there have 
difficulties to their erection. 
Meantime, the provisional arrangements 
for winter quarters are understood to 
have been very The tents 
have been provided with puddled floors 
and wooden sides. The men have also 
been supplied with beds. The Navy 
supply condensed water, as to which no 
complaint has been made. The officers 
have field allowance. The Warrant 
Officers also have field allowance if under 
sanvas. Officers and men have ratioas 
on the field service scale. 


4% 
the 


been as 


successful. 


COMMERCIAL ATTACHE FOR JAPAN. 

Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tonbridge): I beg. to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any steps have yet been 
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taken to appoint a Commercial Secre- 
tary to our Embassy in Japan, in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
Mr. Brennan in his recent Report; and, 
if not, whether, in view of the great and 
growing Foreign trade of Japan, the 
Government intend to make such an 
appointment i 


Tur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. NX. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): It is 
not proposed to make such an ap- 
pointment at present, as it is thought 
better to wait and see the result of the 
similar appointment quite recently made 
in Chins. 


DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND THE 
POOR RATE. 

Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to ask 
tne Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he can lay upon the Table 
any information supplementary to the 
Return issued last Session showing the 
number of discharged soldiers chargeable 
to the poor rate? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Later re- 
turns showing the number of soldiers 
chargeable on a day in December have 
been called for from the several locali- 
ties, but all have not yet come in. When 
the whole are received and tabulated the 
Secretary of State will consider whether 
he can lay the Return on the Table. 


OUTRAGES AT KOSSOVO, 
MACEDONIA. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is able to give any 
information with reference to the 
outrages stated to have been com- 
mitted in the vilayet of Kossovo, and 
enumerated in the memorandum pre- 
sented by M. Marcoff, the Bulgarian 
Agent, to the Porte on the 3lst 
January ; and whether a representative 
of the British Embassy at Constantinople 
will be instructed to proceed to the spot 
as soon as possible in order to investi- 
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gate the matter, either alone or in coa- 
junction with the representatives of other 
Embassies ? 


Mr. CURZON: A member of Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople has 
been at Uskub for the last 10 days, and 
it appears from his telegraphic reports 
that there is primd facie considerable 
foundation for the statements made in 
the memorandum presented by M. Mar- 
coff to the Porte. A Commission of In- 
quiry has been sent by the Sultan to 
Northern Macedonia, with large powers 
to investigate the charges of violence 
which have been brought against the 
Turkish authorities, and its proceedings 
will be duly reported upon to Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Captain C. W. NORTON (Newing- 
ton, W.): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office when 
the Report of the Committee appointed 
to consider the question of the Decen- 
tralisation of the Army Clothing De 
partment may be expected ; and whether 
the organisation of the clerical staff of, 
and the claims to promotion of the 
Second Division clerks employed in, the 
office of the Director of Army Clothing 
have been dealt with by that Committee? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The De- 
partmental Committee on the Decentrali- 
sation of the Army Clothing De- 
partment has not yet reported, and, 
as the subject involves an immense 
amount of detail I cannot say when it 
will report. Meanwhile, the decentrali- 
sation has commenced, but at present it 
is impossible to determine what staff will 
be required for the Office at Pimlico 
when decentralisation has been com- 


pleted. 


UNSKILLED LABOURERS AT 
DEPTFORD. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
there is any intention upon the part of 
the Admiralty of placing the unskilled 
labourers employed at the Royal Victusl- 


ling Yard, Deptford, upon the increased 
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rate of wages recently granted to the un- 
skilled labourers employed under the 
War Office at Woolwich? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or rut ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester- 
shire, E.): The matter is under considera- 
tion, and I can make no statement until 
the Estimates are before the House. 


DRUMLEIGH LEVEL CROSSING. 
Mr. J. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 


beg to ask the President of the Board | 


Trade 


been 


whether his attention 
called to the want of 
proper precautions for the protection 
of life at the level-crossing at Drumleigh, 


of 


has 


on the Bantry Extension Railway , 
whether he is aware that a cow has 
recently been killed at said crossing, 


and the train narrowly escaped being 
thrown off the track, and that the life 
of the boy who was driving the cow was 
endangered ; and what action the Board 
of Trade propose to take with regard to 
this crossing! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Riven, Croydon) : 
[ em informed that the 
in question is a private-farm crossing, and 
in that case the Board have no power with 
regard to it. The company state that 
the owner of the cow killed is responsible 
for keeping the gates shut when trains 


crossing 


are approaching and for taking all 
precautions. 
OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND). 
Mr. GILHOOLY: I beg to ask tke 


Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the out-door relief 
given and the moneys chargeable under 
the proposed Bill for the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland is to be an electoral divi- 
sion charge until the sums reach the 
maximum for indoor relief in the electoral 
division where such relief is given? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The out- 
door relief given while the Local Govern- 
ment Board Order is in operation is to 
be charged in the same manner as indoor 
relief. That is to say, if the rate for re- 
lief on any electoral division exceeds the 
average rate over all the divisions by 50 
per cent. the excess is charged to the 
Union at large. 


Captain Norton. 
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WHITE ESTATE, BANTRY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland) whether he can now state 
approximately when the agricultural 
holdings on the White estate, Bantry, will 
be disposed of? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Registrar of the Land 
Judge’s Court that it would be impossible 
to state, even approximately, when this 
estate will be dealt with under the 40th 
Section of the Act of 1896. 


DUM-DUM BULLETS. 

Me. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK 
(Wick Burghs): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
Dum-dum or explosive bullets have been 
employed against Her Majesty's troops in 
the North-West Frontier campaign; 
whether the use of such missiles is 
opposed to the canons of International 
Law ; and whether the Government are 
taking any steps to trace the source of 
supply of such bullets if they have been 
used in the campaign as stated! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamiiron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The so-called Dum-Dum bul- 
lets, which are not explosive bullets, have 
been used against the troops in the recent 
Frontier campaigns, and are probably 
part of a large quantity of ammunition 
captured from a convoy by the Afridis at 
the advance on Maidan. The use of these 
bullets is not opposed to any interna- 
tional law or to the customs of war. 


IMPORTATION OF ARMS INTO PERSIA. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government are mak- 
ing or intend to make any inquiry into 
the alleged supply of guns by Birming- 
ham gunmakers to the hostile tribes of 
the North-West Frontier of India? 


Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are conducting an inquiry into the 
entire question of the illicit importation 
of arms into Persia. 
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CANADA AS A RECRUITING AREA. 
Captain DUNCAN VY. PIRIE (Aber- 


deen, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether 
he can inform the House of the 


opinion of the Canadian Government on 
the proposal which was referred to it by 
Her Majesty’s Government as to opening 
Canada for a territorial recruiting area ; 
and whether steps have been taken to 
further the proposal of creating regimen- 
tal districts in several greater Colonies 
of the Empire! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The opinion of the 
Canadian Government on this subject has 
not been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am not aware of any pro- 
posal to create regimental districts in 
any other Colony. 


POONAH MURDERS. 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, §.): 
[ beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his at 
tention has been drawn to a statement 
to the effect that Damodar Chapekar, 
now under sentence of death for the 
Poona murders, declared on his trial that 
a police superintendent had promised 
him a sum of 20,000 rupees and employ- 
ment for his brother in the police; and 
whether any information upon this matter 
has been received from the Indian Go- 
vernment ; and if not, whether an inquiry 
will be made to ascertain if such a de- 
claration was made at any time by the 
condemned man? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have received no information 
from the Government of India as to the 
trial of Damodar Chapekar, but I have 
seen a newspaper report of it, from which 
I gather that he did make the statement 
referred to in the question. I also gather 
that no credit was attached to it; and, 
as at present advised, I see no reason for 
making any inquiry on the 
subject. 


especial 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION: SITTINGS 
OF CHIEF COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. M. M‘CARTAN (Down, South): 


I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he will state the 


number of sittings which the Chief Land 
Commission held outside of Dublin dur- 
ing the year 1897, and at how many of 
these sittings Mr. Commissioner O’Brien 
sat as a member of the Court! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There were 
23 sittings to hear appeals by the Chief 
Commissioners held outside Dublin dur- 
ing the year 1897. Pursuant to arrange- 
ments made by the Land Commission 
with regard to the distribution gf the 
business of the Department between the 
Commissioners, the Judicial Commis- 
sioner and Mr. Commissioner Fitzgerald 
of the Court at all sit- 
tings for rehearings and fair rent appeals. 
The three 
such sittings practically in turn. 


are members 


other attend 
At 

seven of these sittings Mr. Commissioner 

O’Brien sat as a member of the Court. 


Commissioners 


THE SHANNON DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, (1) what is the gross amount of the 
grants of public money made by grand 
juries in Ireland to the Shannon Develop- 
ment Company; what were the condi- 
tions under which 
made; how far have conditions 
been fulfilled by the company ; (2) whe- 
ther the grand juries have any power to 
enforce alleged agreements with railway 
companies ; (3) whether he can say who 
were accountable for the alleged mis- 
management of last summer’s tourist 
traffic on the Shannon, for the promotion 
of which the grants referred to were 
made; and (4) will the Government see 
that these moneys are made use of only 
for the purpose of developing the pas- 
senger and other traffic on the Shannon? 


these grants were 


these 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The gross 
amount of the grants made by grand 
juries to the Shannon Development Com- 
pany is £11,900, made up of two annual 
contributions of £100 each for seven 
years, and six annual grants of £250 
each for the same period. The conditions 
under which these grants were made are 
set out in the several presentments. The 
Board of Works have certified that the 
conditions as regards the agreement with 
them have been fulfilled, but it rests 
with the county authorities to say if the 
obligations imposed by the presentments 
have been carried out. On this latter 
point I have no information, nor have I 
any knowledge of the alleged agreements 
referred to in the fourth paragraph. As 
regards the fifth paragraph, there may 
have been unavoidable irregularities in- 
cidental to the opening up of the new 
service, but none sufficient to justify the 
withholding of the certificates by the 
Board of Works. The formal agreement 
between the Development Company and 
the Board contains provisions for the 
application of any moneys received from 
the counties to the purposes of the ser- 
vice during the period named in the 
agreement. 


Sale of Volunteer 


PATROLLING THE MORAY FIRTH. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he is aware that 
the Moray Firth Fisheries’ Association 
have recently subscribed to charter a 
steamer to patrol the Moray rirth for 
the detection and prevention of breaches 
of the law by trawlers; and whether it 
is proper that the maintenance »f the 
public law should be left thus to private 
enterprise ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granau 
Murray, Buteshire): The fact stated 
in the first part of the -hon. Mem- 
ber’s question is, I understand, accurate, 
but so far as I know she has failed to de- 
tect any British trawler fishing within 
the prescribed area. I cannot admit the 
assumption conveyed in the last part of 
the question. 


MACHINE GUNS. 
Mr. J. GRETTON (Derbyshire, S): 


I bee to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office’ whether 
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Commissions. 


£1,000 was recently expended in 
the Royal Laboratory upon an attempt 
to produce a new type of machine gun 
which resulted in failure; if he can 
state who it was who authorised this ex- 
penditure in a factory which has no ex- 
perience in the manufacture of machine 
guns or work of a similar nature; and 
if the experiment was conducted at the 
Royal Laboratory because the Enfield 
factory has been for more than two years 
without any professional head qualified 
to superintend the manufacture of a new 
weapon! 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: About 
£1,000 was expended out of moneys 
voted for the purposes of  ex- 


periment in an attempt to produce at 
the Royal Laboratory a new machine 
The gun was not a failure, but it 
was abandoned because a still more pro- 
mising weapon was invented by a pri- 
vate firm. The gun in question was de- 
vised by a member of the mechanical 
staff of the Royal Laboratory, and its 
manufacture in that factory was sanc- 
tioned, as I think rightly, by mv pre- 
decessor, the hon. Member for Hanley, 
in order that its inventor might superin- 
tend the process. The Royal Laboratory 
has, perhaps, unrivalled experience as 
respects this class of gun, and there was 
no vacancy in the office of Superinten- 
dent at Enfield when the experimental 
manufacture of this gun commenced in 
1894. 


SALE OF VOLUNTEER COMMISSIONS. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether 
the attention of the Military autho- 
rities has been directed to allegations 
recently made as to the existence of a 
traffic for what is practically the sale of 
Volunteer commissions, conferring on the 
purchaser the right, if he chooses to exer- 
cise it, of assuming honorary military 
rank ; whether any specific instance of 
this practice has recently been brought 
to his notice in connection with one of 
the Metropolitan Volunteer Corps; 
whether the officers chiefly concerned in 
the alleged transaction have been called 
upon to furnish explanations; and 
whether the name of any person proved 
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to have obtained a commission in the 
manner referred to will be removed from 
the Army List, a notification of the cir- 
cumstance being duly made in the 
London Gazette? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The _ Secretary 
of State’s attention has been called 
to the specific case referred to in 
the Question, and he has directed that 
the appointment to an honorary Colo- 
nelcy in the Volunteers be cancelled. 
Inquiry will also be made in regard to 
other Officers concerned in the trans- 
action. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR. DONALDSON. 
Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 


fast, W.): I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office 
for what reason, and on whose re- 


commendation, Mr. Donaldson has been 
appointed to the post of Deputy Director 
General of Ordnance Factories ; whether 
he is aware that of late years a large 
number of Officers of the Army and Navy 
have been selected to fill the most im- 
portant posts as directors and superin- 
tendents of great manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and have shown themselves 
eminently qualified for the work en- 
trusted to them; and whether, among 
the 6,000 officers serving in the Army, it 
was impossible to find one officer com- 
petent to occupy the post of Deputy 
Director General of Ordnance Stores; 
and if any such officer could be found, 
why he was not appointed in preference 
to a civilian, who is unacquainted with 
the management of an ordnance factory, 
and has no knowledge, either theoretical 
or practical, of military stores? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Donaldson, as I have 
already stated in answer to a Question, 
was made in pursuance of one of the 
recommendations of Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee. Mr. Donaldson had high testi- 
monials, and the necessary experience 
in the management of a factory. It is 
well known that retired Officers of the 
Army become directors of manufacturing 
companies, but they are not, except in 
very rare cases, entrusted with the man- 
agement and control of the works. The 
Ordnance Stores are under military con- 
trol. 
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CRETE. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs what 
information he has in reference to 
the distress reported to prevail amongst 
the peasantry of Crete ; whether a large 
body of peasants, numbering about 500, 
have been at Paleocastro for some time 
in a state of semi-starvation waiting in 
hopes of getting away to Greece; and 
whether the admirals are taking any 
steps to secure that relief is sent to those 
districts where the people are in want of 


food? 


Mr. CURZON: Sir Herbert Chermside 
reported on the llth instant that over 
700 Christians were on the seashore, a 
few miles west of Candia, in a destitute 
condition, and that they wished to em- 
bark for Greece. Relief was distributed 
to them by the British and Russian 
Authorities. In addition to the sum of 
£400 which has already been contributed 
by Her Majesty’s Government for general 
relief purposes, a further sum of £300 
has been granted for this emergency, to 
be administered by Sir H. Chermside 
in conjunction with the British Naval 
Authorities. 


Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has any infor- 
mation with reference to the reports as 
to great distress prevailing in the in- 
terior of the island? 


Mr. CURZON : Speaking from memory, 
I do not think we have any such informa- 
tion. 


RUSSIAN ASSURANCES WITH 
REFERENCE TO CHINA. 


Str ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT 


(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her 


Majesty’s Government will communicate 
to the House the text of the written 
pledge given by the Czar’s Government 
as to free, or open, ports in Northern 
China? 


Mr. CURZON: The pledge given by 
the Russian Government was shown in: 
writing to the Permanent Under Secre-. 
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tary of State, who took note of it. It 
was to the following effect. Count 


Mouravieff expressed great surprise at 
the agitation which appeared to prevail 
in England, both in the Press and in 
official circles, on the subject of recent 
events in China, where English and Rus- 
sian interests cannot be seriously anta- 
gonistic. Count Mouravieff observed 
that various English statesmen of posi- 
tion had recognised, as perfectly natural, 
that Russia should wish to have an out- 
let for her commerce on the coasts of 
the North Pacific. Any such port would 
be open to the ships of all the Great 
Powers, like other ports on the Chinese 
mainland. It would be open to the 
commerce of all the world, and England, 
whose trade interests were so important 
in those regions would share in the 
advantage. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: 1 
wish to ask my right hon. Friend whether 
there was any pledge that, in the event 
of the territory behind that port being 
occupied by the Russian Power, British 
and other goods would be allowed free 
access to it? 


Mr. CURZON: I think that is a Ques- 
tion of which my hon. Friend should 
give notice. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: I will 
give notice. 


SOUDAN AND SOMALILAND. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs: (1) with regard 
to the cession of Soudanese territory to 
Abyssinia, whether, in 1884, the Egyp- 
tian Government protested against the 
abandonment of the Soudan, which was 
forced upon Egypt by the then British 
Government; (2) whether the Egyptian 
Government has always maintained its 
claim to the whole of the territory eva- 
cuated by, or lost to, Egypt under the 
compulsion of the British Government 
in 1884; (3) whether the Sultan, who is 
sovereign of the whole of Egyptian 
territory, has ever recognised that aban- 
donment of the Soudan ; and (4) whether 
the Egyptian Government is, at the pre- 
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sent time, reclaiming and re-occupying 
Soudanese territory, which was evacuated 
in 1884-5? 


Mr. CURZON: I think my hon, 
Friend, in the first part of the Question, 
has confounded the facts with regard to 
two distinct territories and groups of 
events. There has been no cession of 
Soudanese territory to Abyssinia. The 
Frontier districts of Somaliland which are 
affected by the recent Treaty with Abys- 
sinia were never a part of the Soudan. 
The Egyptian Government themselves 
proposed the abandonment of Harrar, 
and consented to the abandonment of the 
Coast in 1884. As regards the Soudan, 
the answer to the first two Questions of 
my hon. Friend is in the affirmative, to 
the third in the negative, and to the 
fourth in the affirmative. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Will the right hon. Gentleman tell 
us whether there is any official map giv- 
ing the delimitation ‘of the Soudan? 


Mr. CURZON: I do not know, but I 
will inquire. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: Will 
my right hon. Friend reconsider the 
answer he gave not long ago as to the 
desirability of publishing the existing 
Treaties in regard to these districts, 
accompanied by maps. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred us to a large and an 
expensive book, but could not the Govern- 
ment publish a Blue Book on the sub- 
ject ! 


Mr. CURZON: It is a little difficult 
for me to answer the Question, because 
I am not quite certain to what Treaties 
my hon. Friend refers. I was asked a 
question the other day about Treaties 
concerning the West Coast of Africa and 
the Niger, and I answered that they were 
to be found in “ Hertslet’s Map of Africa 
by Treaty.” 


NATIONAL LIBRARY, DUBLIN. 
Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 


gal, S.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education whether, in Sep- 


tember last, on the post of chief atten 
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dant in the National Library, Dublin, be- 
coming vacant, Mr. T. H. Evans, who was 
appointed to the post by the Trustees, 
was strongly recommended for the maxi- 
mum.rate of pay, the recommendation 
being supported by the Director and 
Librarian of the National Library ; 
whether, after seven months’ delay, a 
letter was received from the Science and 
Art Department, stating that Mr. Evans 
would have to proceed to the maximum 
salary by the usual yearly increment, 
and, about six weeks later, another letter 
was sent by the Department stating that 
the increase was made through error, and 
requested Mr. Evans to refund the money 
paid ; and whether steps will be taken to 
refund to Mr. Evans the money accruing 
to his post since his appointment by the 
Trustees in September last? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COUN- 
CIL ror EDUCATION (Sir J. E. Gorst) : 
The recommendation of the Trustees of 
the National Library, Dublin, was re- 
ceived on October 14th. In November, the 
Department stated that Mr. Evans must 
proceed by the usual yearly increment. In 
December, the Trustees were informed 
that, according to Treasury regulations, 
the Department had exceeded its power, 
and could not sanction the increase. 
Mr. Evans has been overpaid to the 
amount of 12s. 3d. I understand he 
has been told that this sum will have to 
be refunded, but I do not think this will 
be necessary. 


FOREIGN TRAWLERS. 

Captain PIRIE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can state if difficult 
questions of International Law have 
arisen through the action of the Govern- 
ment in closing Scottish ports to the 
landing of fish caught by foreign trawlers 
in protected areas; and, if not, what is 
the nature of the difficulty anticipated 
should English ports be so closed; and 
if there is any difference between the two 
cases ; and, if so, what is this difference? 


Mr. CURZON: My attention has not 
so far been called to the difficulties 
alluded to in the first part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, and, as it is not pro- 
posed to close English ports, there does 
not seem to be a necessity for express- 
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ing an opinion at present as to any such 
that might arise in the event of that 
step being taken. 


SALARIES OF THE CLERICAL STAFF: 
IRISH BOARD OF LIGHTS. 

CotoneL J. McCALMONT (Antrim, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has 
received a memorial on behalf of 
the clerical staff of the Irish Board 
of Lights in favour of assimilating 
their salaries with those of the Trinity 
House ; and whether he will favourably 
consider their request ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: I have received from the Irish 
Lights Commissioners an application for 
the sanction of the Board of Trade to the 
salaries of certain clerks in their service 
being assimilated to the salaries of clerks 
in the service of the Trinity House. The 
application, which was only received on 
the 19th instant, is now under considera- 
tion, and I hope to be able to give the 
decision of the Board in a few days. 


DRAGOON GUARDS (ist) AT 
COLCHESTER. 

Sir THOMAS GIBSON CARMICHAEL 
(Edinburgh, Midlothian): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he can tell the House 
what is the present numerical strength 
of the 1st Dragoon Guards quartered at 
Colchester ; what is the number of horses 
belonging to the regiment ; and whether 
detachments from infantry regiments 
have been detailed to groom these horses 
under supervision of cavalry non-commis- 
sioned officers? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The present strength 
of the Ist Dragoon Guards is 440 non- 
commissioned officers and men; and 337 
horses belong to the regiment. No In- 
fantry soldiers have been detailed for 
the purpose of grooming horses, but de- 
tachments from three Infantry battalions 
have been attached for training in the 
duties of regimental transport. As part 
of this training, grooming and other 
duties connected with horses naturally 
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come in. The opportunity of the winter 
is taken for this purpose, as many of the 
Cavalry soldiers are on furlough, and 
the horses are available for training the 
Infantry. 


England and France 


DISTRESS IN CASTLEBAR. 


Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 


tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


land if his attention has been drawn 
to a resolution of the Castlebar 
Board of Guardians, passed at their 


meeting on the 12th inst., in which they 
declare that exceptional distress prevails 
in several districts in the Union; and 
whether he will take steps to urge upon 
the Local Government Board the neces- 
sity of affording immediate relief to the 
districts affected? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have re- 
ceived a copy of the resolution referred 
to. The restrictions upon the giving of 
outdoor relief in the Castlebar Union 
were relaxed on the 19th January. Upon 
the information at present before me, 
there appears to be no distress in the 
Union of such character or amount as 
to lead me to the opinion that the Poor 
Law will be unable to meet any demands 
for relief without laying an exceptional 
burden on the ratepayers. Should, how- 
ever, the necessity arise, the Guardians 
will be given an opportunity of adopt- 
ing the Government proposals. 


WASTE LAND AT ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Isling- 
ton, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether 
steps are to be taken at once to drain 
and level the waste land at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, so as to 
make it suitable as additional recreation 
ground for the use of the Cadets; and 
whether the Board of Visitors has for 
many years urged that this should be 
done even before the present large in- 
crease was made to the number of Cadets 
being trained at the Academy? 
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Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Money 
for carrying out this service is inoluded 
in the Army Estimates for the ensuing 
year. 


KURDISH REGIMENTS. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Sultan has 
ordered the creation of additional regi- 
ments of Kurdish irregular cavalry—a 
force whose excesses have been in the 
past a source of grave evils? 


Mr. CURZON: It was decided in 1892 
to raise the total number of Auxiliary 
Cavalry regiments to 100. There are 
now 59 regiments of Hamidieh Cavalry, 
and one more was recently reported to 
be in course of formation. It appears 
that the total number will be eventually 
brought up to 100 in accordance with the 
decision of 1892. These would not all 
be Kurdish regiments, the intention be 
ing to extend the organisation to other 
tribes. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST 
AFRICA. 
Mr. MACNEILL : I beg to ask 


the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs why the telegram, from the 
British Ambassador at Paris, detailing 
the conversation between M. Hanotaux 
and himself with reference to the rela 
tions of France and Great Britain in 
Western Africa, which was read by the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
without any previous interrogation in 
the other House of Parliament was not 
communicated to the House of Commons, 
although a question was asked there on 
the subject ; and whether he will take the 
necessary steps to secure that the House 
of Commons when in Session may at the 
earliest moment be placed in possession 
of intelligence with reference to Foreign 
Affairs which the Government may think 
it expedient to make public? 


Mr. CURZON: The omission of & 
statement to the House was due to the 
fact that on Tuesday afternoon Lord 
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Salisbury’s train did not arrive in time 
for me to obtain his sanction to my mak- 
ing a statement. Hearing of the anxiety 
expressed on the subject, Lord Salisbury 
shortly afterwards made a statement in 
another place, which it was my intention 
to repeat here on the motion for adjourn- 
ment, but the House, in its eagerness for 
a holiday, unfortunately deprived me of 
the opportunity. 


Mr. MACNEILL: On the whole, I 
accept that. 


SAY-BARRUWA LINE. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
(1) in the Convention between Great 
Britain and France, of 5th August 
1890, recognising the sphere of in- 
fluence of France up to a line from 
Say on the Niger to Baruwa on Lake 
Chad, drawn in such a manner as to 
comprise in the sphere of action of the 
Niger Company all that fairly belongs to 
the Kingdom of Sokoto, it was stipu- 
lated that this line was to be determined 
by Commissioners to be appointed ; 
whether any such Commissioners have 
been appointed since the Convention ; 
and, if so, whether they have made any 
progress towards determining the line in 
question; and (2) if no such Commis- 
sioners have been appointed, whether he 
can state the cause of the delay in their 
appointment ? 


Mr. CURZON : The answer te the first 
question is in the affirmative, and to the 
second in the negative. The necessity 
for local delimitation owing to the rela- 
tive position and distance of the two 
Powers on either side of the Say-Baruwa 
line has not hitherto been of an urgent 
nature, but when the Paris Conferences 
are over the matter will, doubtless, en- 
gage the attention of the two Govern- 
ments. 
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INDIAN TROOPS FOR EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs who is to pay the ex- 
penses of the Indian troops sent from 
Bombay to Mombasa for service in 
Uganda? 


Mr. CURZON: The Imperial Govern- 
ment will bear all charges. 


DEFENCE OF CARDIFF. 


Mr. MACLEAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War if any 
plans have yet been prepared for the 
defence of Cardiff, which is the chief 
port of supply for the coal used in the 
Navy, but which now lies open and un- 
protected against the raids of hostile 
cruisers and torpedo boats; and, if so, 
whether any sum is included in the 
Estimates for carrying out such plans. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Plans for the ad 
fence of Cardiff have been prepared ; 
but at present all funds available 
for fortifications are required for the 
more urgent defences of naval bases 
and military ports. On the other hand, 
it is not the case that the port of Car- 
diff lies open and unprotected. It is 
covered by the batteries which protect 
the British Channel and by mine fields. 


SOLDIERS’ FREE DISCHARGE. 


Mr. HEDDERWICK : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, when a soldier applies after a 
lengthened term of service for a free dis- 
charge, his application, according to the 
Regulations, must lie upon the orderly 
room table for a period of 30 days, and 
the applicant be brought up three times 
during that period and asked whether 
he still desires to be discharged. 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The 30 days referred 
jo is stated in the Queen’s Regulations 
to be for the purpose of enabling the 
soldier to reconsider his request if he de- 
sires to do so; but the commanding 
officer is empowered to shorten the period 
or to omit it altogether if he consider it 
for the interest of the soldier to do so. 
There is no regulation requiring the sol- 
dier to be brought up three times during 
the period. 


Alleged Dispersal of a 


BRUSSELS SUGAR CONFERENCE. 
CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 


Burghs): I beg to ask _ the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether an invitation has yet been 


addressed to this country to attend the 
Brussels Sugar Bounties Conference ; 
and how soon the Conference is expected 
to meet. 

Mr. CURZON: An invitation has been 
received from Great Britain to be repre- 
sented at the Brussels Sugar Bounties 
Conference. The exact time of meeting 
is not yet fixed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ALLEGED DISPERSAL OF A PUBLIC 
MEETING AT WESTPORT. 
(MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE.) 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I to leave to 
move the adjournment of the House 


beg ask 


in order to call attention to a 
matter of urgent public impor- 
ance—namely, the extraordinary lan- 


guage used by the Crown Prosecutor in 
the Court House at Westport, Mayo, on 
Thursday last, and the subsequent action 
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of the police in violently dispersing a 
public meeting without notice or procla- 
mation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first part of the 
hon. Member’s motion refers to the lan- 
guage used by the Crown Prosecutor, and 
the second part to the subsequent action 
of the police. I suppose the hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to connect the two, as the 
first alone would not constitute a matter 
of urgent public importance. Has the 
hon. Member the leave of the House? 

[The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the Motion 
to rise in their places, and not less than 
40 Members having accordingly risen : | 


Mr. DILLON: Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion which I desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to is one which, I con- 
fidently affirm, had it occurred in Great 
Britain would have provoked the speedy 
and condemnation of this 
House ; and it is, I think, a striking and 
instructive example of the methods which 
have caused the administration of the 


emphatic 


law in Ireland to be held in contempt 
and hatred, and so long as those methods 
are approved of, as we have heard from 
the head of the Executive in Ireland to- 
day they are approved of, it will be im- 
possible for any Government to expect 
that the law will be respected. What is 
it that occurred? On Thursday last six 
young men were summoned to a Petty 
Sessional Court at Westport. The exact 
charge I have not got, but it is a very 
small one. They were summoned to 
appear before an ordinary Petty Sessional 
Court. The case had been adjourned for 
a fortnight from the previous Petty Ses- 
sions at the request of the Government 
Prosecutor. When last Thursday came 
the counsel who was defending these 
six accused requested by telegram from 
this House a further adjournment for one 
fortnight to meet his convenience. The 
Crown Prosecutor agreed to that adjourn- 
ment, and consequently it was well known 
that the trial was not going to take place 
on that day. However, in accordance 
with the procedure of the law, the men 
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were obliged to appear in court, and a 
formal application was made by the soli- 
citor for the defence for the fortnight’s 
adjournment. Mr. Kelly, who repre- 
sented the Crown, and is prosecutor for 
the county of Mayo, consented to the ad- 
journment, and after so consenting to the 
adjournment, he went on as follows— 


“He could not allow this occasion to pass 
without referring to what took place in this 
district recently.” 


I ask the House to remember that this 
language was used by the Crown Prose- 
cutor in the Court House before the 
Bench, and after he had agreed to the ad- 
journment of the trial of persons who 
were to be tried on that day fortnight. 
Here is the extract— 


“He could not allow that occasion to pass 
without referring to what had taken place in 
this district recently. He wished to say that the 
clemency that had been shown would not be 
centinued if there was a repetition of criminal 
conduct. ‘The Government was determined to 
put down disorder, and to enforce the law in 
the interests of the public peace, and to pro- 
tect individuals from insult and outrage, and 
for that purpose it would use all the powers of 
protection ; and he desired also to say that the 
utmost protection would be afforded to indi- 
viduals assailed, and, if necessary, the forces 
of the Crown would be employed to protect 
them, should occasion arise. And should occa- 
tien for strong measures arise, he desired tc 
say the authorities would be no respecter >of 
persons, and that every person who broke the 
law, no matter what his position, would be 
treated as would be the humblest individual. 
He uttered these words of warning to let people 
know what was in store for them. Lawlessness 
would not be tolerated by the authorities. It 
had gone on long enough, and if there was any 
repetition of it the Crown would deal with it 
iu a manner that would surprise all the parties 
concerned.” 


That was intended for 
counsel. I do not know 
meaning he could have. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tue 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp Batrovur, Leeds, Central) : 
{ suspect it had reference to Mr. William 
O’Brien, and possibly to the hon. Mem- 
ber himself. 


the learned 
what other 


Mr. DILLON: Is that language that is 
customary to be used in this country by 
Crown Prosecutors against men who are 
not even charged with an offence? I 
Should think the right hon. Gentleman 


is fond of using strong language. I was 





not aware before that Crown Prosecutors, 
engaged in the prosecution of prisoners, 
were allowed to assume their guilt, and 
the guilt of other men who were not 
charged, and to explain from their high 
and mighty position what is to be the 
policy of the Executive Government under 
certain circumstances. He used these 
words of warning— 


“Tt had gone on long enough, and if there 
was any repetition of it the Crown would deal 
with it in a manner that would surprise all 
the parties concerned.” 


Well, “surprise all parties concerned!” 
It is rather hard to surprise us in Ireland. 
We have been accustomed in the past to 
the brutal flinging away of even the ordi- 
nary decent administration of justice 
which prevails in this country. If the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to recur 
to the methods which were so common in 
Ireland seven or eight years ago, we 
could not be surprised; but I think he 
will find that the people who listened to 
his speech in Leeds the other day, when 
he declared that Ireland was in an exceed- 
ingly peaceful condition, would be at a 
loss to understand the language he has 
used to-day. That was the language that 
was used by Mr. Kelly, and we now have 
the gloss put upon it by the right hon. 
Gentleman that this Crown Prosecutor 
was levelling his charges at Mr. William 
O’Brien and at myself, who are not 
charged with being guilty of any offence ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman thinks that 
is a decent and proper way of conducting 
the administration of justice. I suppose 
he is in the confidence of the Executive, 
and, perhaps, has had a hint from the 
right hon. Gentleman that he is ready, 
if occasion should require him, to do 
what was done in my own case, when 
a district was proclaimed in order to pro- 
secute me, and a special iron-clad magi- 
strate brought 150 miles in order to con- 
vict me, when I was guilty of no offence 
whatever. That language is a disgrace to 
the Executive Government in Ireland. It 
is language which ought not to be 
tolerated in a Court of Justice by a 
Crown Counsel in any civilised country. 
Sir, I was reading this morning, and we 
have all been reading for some time past, 
the language in which the English Press 
has characterised the trial of Zola. 
There is nothing that has happened in 
the court at Zola’s trial which for one 











single moment could be put beside tho 
outrageous language, and the flying in 
the face of all the decencies of the 
ordinary administration of justice, which 
the right hon. Gentleman now approves 
of in the case of these young men. 
That language would have been very 
natural if the right hon. Gentleman had 
made up his mind to revive in Ireland 
the system of Government approved of 
by Oliver Cromwell of blessed memory. 
The hon. Member for Belfast longs and 
hopes for the day when that system will 
be revived. If one of the Major Generals, 
whom the Protector was in the habit of 
sending through the country, had used 
such language, it would be natural and 
proper. It would be a declaration on 
the part of a military governor of the 
policy which he proposed to establish in 
the case of certain courses being adopted 
by the people of the district. I say, 
what right has an ordinary Crown Prose- 
cutor to set aside his official character 
to take up the position of a military 
governor, and announce deliberately what 
will be the policy of the Government in 
case the people of the district did not 
act in accordance with his ideas of what 
is due to the Government of Ireland? 
Now, I come to the second part of my 
complaint, and as you pointed out to 
me, Sir, I propose to connect with this 
extraordinary declaration of policy the 
consequences which followed. When the 
harangue was over the people left the 
Court, and they proceeded, an immense 
crowd, down to the rooms of what has 
been described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. as the United Irish League; and 
when they got to the rooms they ex- 
pected to be addressed from the windows, 
as they frequently had before. They 
were immediately followed by a large 
body of police who dispersed them, and, 
according to my information, used a great 
deal of unnecessary violence in so doing. 
The proprietor of the League rooms, see- 
ing this, said that his yard was at the 
disposal of the people to hold a meeting. 
The people then began to get into the 
yard, but directly they did so. the police 
pursued them and pulled many of them 
off the premises. Even the owner of the 
place was pulled out of the gateway lead- 
ing to the yard, and he was then hustled 
about by the police on the pathway. 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman says 
that his information is that there was no 


Mr. Dillon. 
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violence used by the police whatever, and 
he goes on to justify the action of the 
police by saying, first of all, that there 
was no meeting announced, and, secondly, 
that the crowd was so great that it was 
blocking up the thoroughfare. The idea 
of justifying the dispersal of an orderly 
crowd upon the plea that it was block- 
ing up a thoroughfare. is a most prepos- 
terous suggestion. He knows perfectly 
well that if that contention were to be 
acted upon it would be impossible to 
hold any country meeting in any county 
town in Ireland, because, of course, the 
crowd does very frequently block up the 
street, but the inconvenience of blocking 
up a thoroughfare of a town in Westport 
cannot be held to be a sufficient cause 
for the action of the police upon this 
occasion. With regard to the police re- 
ports which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to, they state that no violence 
was used. A great deal of violence was 
used, and the crowd was broken up—and 
more would have been used, doubtless— 
but the crowd were acting under the ad- 
vice of their leaders, and it was well they 
did so, as the police were armed with 
batons, and would no doubt have used 
them. I will give an example to the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the reliability 
of such statements coming from the 
police. About four months ago a ques- 
tion was put in the House of Lords as 
to a certain meeting which was held, at 
which Mr. William O’Brien was present 
and Lord Ashbourne; the Government, 
then being desirous of minimising Irish 
disturbances, said that the meeting was a 
most insignificant one. About six weeks 
or two months afterwards a prosecution 
arose. There was a question, in the 
course of the prosecution as to the size 
of this meeting, and the Sergeant said 
that the meeting was a most gigantic 
one, one of the most remarkable he ever 
saw, and that there were 8,000 people 
present. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 


passing away from the question. 


Mr. DILLON: That was merely by 
way of illustrating the great danger of 
relying upon the police reports, from 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
his statements. Now, Sir, that is all I 
have got to say about this question, but 
I may mention, as an illustration of the 
inconvenience, and a further illustration of 












the policy indicated in this extraordinary 
way by the Crown Prosecutor, that sub- 
sequent to last Sunday, when a small 
meeting was to be held at a little place 
half-way between Westport and Conne- 
mara, a large body of police was marched 
out there. It was a wet Sunday, and 
they were kept marching backwards and 
forwards on a wild goose chase for sever 
or eight hours. What I want to say is 
this: that the language used by the 
Crown Prosecutor upon that occasion is 
calculated to create disturbances and 
exasperate the people. It was language 
which no Crown Prosecutor in this coun- 
try would attempt to use, and if any man 
in a similar position in England used it, 
no matter what the provocation was, his 
conduct would be brought under the no- 
tice of this House and promptly con- 
demned. And this is an illustration of 
the way in which the law is brought into 
contempt in Ireland, and the people are 
driven to treat the law with hatred. I 
take it that part of the policy which 
the right hon Gentleman himself has de- 
clared the Executive Government to 
adopt, and his Department to support, is 
to suppress meetings. Well, that is a 
policy which has been frequently tried in 
Ireland. It is a most mischievous policy ; 
it is a vicious policy. It is a policy whick 
has driven discontent under the surface, 
and I venture to tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he will not be able to sup- 
press meetings, and the result of attempt- 
ing to do so will be that they will be 
held in irregular ways and at unexpected 
times, even at night, if they are forced 
to it, as has been the case during the 
operation of the Land Leagues, when we 
had to get people together by torchlight. 
It will be impossible to prevent people 
from gathering in meetings so long as 
you have a state of things existing in a 
district as the one now under discussion. 
The people are suffering from a great 
deal of depression and misfortunes of a 
different character, which the Govern- 
ment absolutely refuse to alleviate, or 
do anything towards alleviating. As 
long as you have that distress, and 
hunger, and grievance, and if you will not 
let them hold meetings in the daylight, 
then, by foolishly endeavouring to extin- 
guish a small fire, you will create a great 
‘conflagration throughout the country: 
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*Dr. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): As a 
Member of the constituency interested 
in this matter, I think I ought. to 
say a word or two in this matter, 
and in so doing I should like to 
call attention once more to the re 
liance placed by the Chief Secretary 
upon the statements of the officials in 
Ireland, and to the non-reliance placed 
by him upon other people. He says that 
there were only 100 police there, whereas 
we have papers in our hands which 
prove that there were at least 300 police 
there, and in support of my contention 1 
say this: that never in the history of 
Ireland have four sub-inspectors, a 
county inspector, and an _ inspector- 
general of police been sent to control 
100 policemen. So that I assert that the 
information of the Chief Secretary is 
quite wrong. Now, Sir, he also said that 
no violence was used. I have here a 
paper published in the town of Westport 
which proves quite to the contrary. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said a little 
time ago that the time would come when 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
would be one. I ask the House, is this 
treatment of the Irish people the sort of 
treatment that is calculated to bring 
about the happy consummation of such 
a result? This is one of the things that 
will prevent for ever the possibility of 
such a result being brought about, and 
what will happen when you try to dis- 
perse these meetings? I should like to 
read to the House the resolutions which 
were read at this meeting—this meeting 
which has threatened the existence 
of the strongest Government in the 
world— 

“We hereby call the immediate attention o1 
the English people and our Parliamentary re- 
presentatives to the conduct of the police force 
in Westport to-day, who to the number of 
fully 200 entered a large meeting here and 
dispersed it without any previous notice that 
the meeting was illegal, and while the people 
were assembled for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of the Government to their starving 
condition—” 


that was supposed to be threatening to 
the Government— 


“and to the fact that recurring famines are 
caused by the inability of the people to 
raise crops on bogs and mountains, while the 
land capable of yielding a crop is held by 
graziers, and browsed over by cattle and sheep. 
2. We again call on the Government to 1e- 
medy this state of things, and we denounce as 
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the greatest tyranny a civilised people could be 
subjected to, the action of the authorities in 
preventing us from exposing our grievances. 
We call upon the people to be most cautious ;” 
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and I suppose the Chief Secretary will 
say that they called upon the people to 
pitch into the police— 

“to do nothing that is illegal or unconstitu- 
tional, as the United Irish League, now founded 
in West Mayo, can be advanced best by keep- 
ing within the constitution, and by not giving 
the police force any opportunity of batoning 
and bayoneting the people, as they seemed 
prepared to do to-day in Westport.” 

And, Sir, on this very bench of magis- 
trates who tried these poor tenants we 
find the landlord of the district—Lord 
Sligo and his agent. They thought it was 
within their right; it was according to 
their ideas of honour that they should 
attend and try these tenants of their 
own. Well, Sir, what will happen? Let 
anybody go to the West of Ireland, and 
he will see the life-blood of the country 
leaving it every day, and these young 
men will go to America and swear allegi- 
ance to the President of the Republic 
there, and their daily and nightly prayer 
will be that the day may come, as as- 
suredly it will come, when they will be 
able to meet their enemies in the open 
plain, and when they will compel you to 
cry aloud to Heaven as your kings did 
before, “Cursed be the laws which de- 
prive me of such fighting men.” 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member for East Mayo has moved the 
adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to two ques- 
tions—first, the language used by the 
Crown Solicitor upon the 17th February, 
and, secondly, the action of the police, as 
he described it, in violently dispersing 
a meeting without notice or proclama- 
tion. With regard to the second of these 
matters I have already fully stated to 
the House, in answer to a question put 
to me by the hon. Member for West 
Mayo, what I believe to be the facts 
of the case. I will repeat that state- 
ment. “A force of 100 police,” not 
300; the hon. Member seems to know 
how many police were there better than 
I, who ordered them to be drafted there. 
Dr. Ambrose. 
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“A force of 100 police was assembled at 
Westport on the day mentioned for the preser- 
vation of the peace, on the occasion of the 
prosecution of certain persons at Petty Ses- 
sions. A large crowd assembled outside the 
Court House, and subsequently, on the ad- 
journment of the cases, the crowd, described in 
the Freeman's Journal as ‘an immense mass 
of people,’ marched through the town to the 
rooms of the United Irish League. This im- 
mense crowd completely blocked the thorough- 
fare and impeded the traffic, and a police 
party of 30 men dispersed the crowd by march- 
ing to and fro, and causing the people to move 
on. No force whatever was employed by the 
police, and it is quite untrue to say that the 
yeople were hustled about and roughly used. 
Ko notice of any public meeting at Westport 
on the 17th inst. was given, and, as a matter 
of fact, no meeting, as such, was dispersed. 
The action of the police was confined to clear- 
ing the thoroughfare, and the people who were 
desired to move off did so quietly.” 


Sir, I believe that to be an absolutely 
true account of the facts. I say no more 
about that. The hon. Member who has 
just spoken differs from me as to the 
facts. I can only give him my account. 
He is at liberty to give his. Now, as to 
the language used by the Crown Solicitor 
on this occasion. Sir, that language has 
been vehemently attacked by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo. I think the 
House should understand what the cir- 
cumstances of the case are. Sir, for some 
years, for a considerable number of 
years past, there has, from time to time, 
been an agitation in this particular dis- 
trict against the holders of evicted farms 
and against the holders of grazing farms. 
That agitation, speaking generally, was 
not serious until a comparatively recent 
date. It was, however, sufficiently 
serious on one occasion, at all events, to 
cause an outrage against a certain Peter 
Doyle-—-a herd on one of these grazing 
farms. Peter Doyle was shot at on the 
night of 16th March, 1896, and one of 
those shots took effect, although I think 
his injuries were not, on that occasion, 
serious. Well, Sir, this movement, which - 
was, as I have told the House, in existence 
for some time, assumed a more serious 
aspect, beginning on the 23rd January 
of this year, on which occasion the hon. 
Member for East Mavo and Mr. William 
O’Brien addressed a large meeting. For 
the convenience of the House I will read 
out the remarks which were made on 
that occasion by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo to a large crowd of about 
4,000 people, as reported in the Free- 














The hon. Member used 


man’s Journal. 
this language— 


“T hold that if the force which lay in the 
organised columns that entered the town to- 
day could at any moment, when the occasion 
required it, be mobilised and directed according 
to the old and well-known methods” 





we all know what “old and well-known 
methods ” are— 


“against any enemy of the people who struck 
a blow at their homes or their lives, then, I 
ask, where is the man in the district—how- 
ever powerful he may have been in the past— 
who would dare to touch you? He could not 
do it. I trust, therefore, that the result of 
this meeting will be that in every parish and 
in every townland there will be a captain—I 
don’t care very much what you call the organi- 
sation—who, when the necessity arises, will 
have under him a certain number of young 
men, whom he will undertake personally to 
produce on a certain day and at a certain 
hour, day or night—men for whom he is re- 
sponsible ; and if that is once brought about— 
and I trust it will be brought about as a result 
of this meeting—you will find that land grab- 
bers will vanish absolutely from the district. 
What is more, I promise you will find that 
those who now, unfortunately, are associated 
with, and even patronising, the land grabber, 
will cease to do so when they know that they 
have no longer to deal with one persecuted man 
or persecuted woman, but with the organised 
men of the surrounding parishes, under the 
command of a Committee, which, when the 
word goes forth, can summon and mobilise the 
public opinion of West Mayo, and bring any 
man to his reason who is fighting against it. 
I wind up by saying that the refusal of the 
Government—their persistent refusal—to give 
to the people of these districts these lands, 
from which the people in the past were driven, 
their refusal to purchase and distribute amongst 
to the people of these districts these lands 
which would banish famine for ever from 
West Mayo and other districts, is an intoler- 
able attitude, and the time may come when the 
people, in their extremity, will be driven to 
take the ranches, or know the reason why.” 


That was the language used by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, according to the 
Freeman's Journal, at a meeting which 
professedly was called in order to con- 
sider the distress at present in the West 
of Ireland. What followed was this: on 
the 3rd February, this year, at the West- 
port Petty Sessions, two prosecutions 
arising out of an agitation against 
Michael Duffy took place. Duffy, who 
is an assistant teacher of the Moyna 
National School, holds a grazing farm. 
For this he had been denounced as a 
land-grabbed, and subjected to acts of 
intimidation, and his school had been 
boycotted. 
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Mr. DILLON: When was the offence 
supposed to have been committed! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Michael 
Duffy had a grazing farm, not a farm 
from which he had been _ evicted. 
This was on the Ist January. The 
first charge was one against James 
Gammon and three others, for assaulting 
Thomas Corcoran, son of Duffy’s herd, 
on the Ist January. Now I will also 
read an extract from the speech of Mr. 
William O’Brien made upon the same 
occasion— 


“We will claim the right to picket their 
shops, and to picket the shops of their sym- 
pathisers, and we will go on combining to- 
gether every young man who is worth his salt 
in West Mayo, until we see once more these 
immense grazing tracts around Westport, from 
which the people were banished in the famine 
times, occupied by happy and comfortable 
homes for our people.” 


Now, Sir, after that speech of Mr. 
William O’Brien’s, the crowd paraded the 
town, and groaned outside Lord Sligo’s 
Estate Office. On the same occasion, in 
addition to the trial of these persons, 
which ended in a conviction and a sen- 
tence of a month’s imprisonment, which 
the magistrates were requested to make a 
month and a day, so that there might 
be an appeal, but which they refused, 
there was also a prosecution against John 
O’Donnell for intimidation on the 9th 


January. That case was adjourned until 
the 17th instant. What happened, 
Sir, in the interval between this 


adjournment of the 3rd February 
and the Petty Sessions of the 17th 
February? Sir, in obedience, I have no 
hesitation in saying to hints, or some- 
thing more, given by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, and Mr. William O’Brien, 
bodies of men in military array, armed 
with sticks, paraded the country. They 
visited these grazing farms ; they intimi- 
dated the herds employed by grazing 
farmers, and on the day after the 17th 
February, which was the day on which 
the Crown Solicitor used the language 
which the hon. Member has quoted—on 
February 18th the Freeman’s Journal re- 
ported what took place. I will read it 
to the House— 


“Two more herds in the Kilmaclasser and 
Newport districts have. thrown up their posi- 
tions, and workmen have refused to work for 
other graziers. During the coming week the 
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people are to erect a house for one of the herds, 
who has given up working for one of the 
graziers.” 


Those are the facts of the case, and I 
ask the House to judge whether, under 
the circumstances, the language used by 
the Crown Solicitor was not justified, 
amply justified. One word more. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo, and those 
who are acting with him, appear to me to 
be desirous of bringing the Congested 
Districts Board into this matter. The 
object appears to be to intimidate per- 
sons who are not farmers, in order that 
they may be induced to sell to the Con- 
gested Districts Board at a price below 
the value of these farms. Let me say 
this. Speaking as a member of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, I shall certainly 
do my utmost to persuade my colleagues, 
so long as this intimidation lasts, not to 
leok at a single one of these farms to 
which there attaches the slightest sus- 
picion of intimidation. It is in that way, 
and that way only, that the matter can 
be dealt with. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
delivered a speech which I hope he will 
permit me to call a very intemperate 
speech, and which is certainly in marked 
contrast to another speech made in this 
House a few nights ago. The Chief Sec- 
retary began by a mere quibble about 
the number of police which had been 
drafted into Westport on this occasion. 
He laid emphasis on the fact that there 
were only 100 police; but let the hon. 
Gentleman opposite bear in mind that 
the town of Westport has not a popula- 
tion equal to that of Manchester. Its 
total population is under 4,000, and I 
venture to say that to have such an extra- 
ordinary number of police in so small a 
place is a most unnecessary thing to do. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say that the police did not in reality 
disperse any meeting, and that no meet- 
ing was held. I presume that, among 
other duties, the right hon. Gentleman 
reads the Press of Ireland occasionally, 
and if he has not done so up to the pre- 
sent he can read in the Freeman’s 
Journal, on the Friday following these 
proceedings, a full account of the meeting 
held in a house, and statements made by 
well-known citizens in Westport that they 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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were driven to hold this meeting inside a 
public building because they had been 
denied the right of holding a meeting in 
the public streets. Now, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman quoted from a speech de- 
livered by my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo, and he seemed to make it 
a charge against my hon. Friend, that he 
had at another meeting in Westport ap- 
pealed to the young men of the West of 
Ireland to meet and organise in accordance 
with the old principles and methods of the 
Land League. Well, Sir, I am here to 
say that the principles and methods of 
the Land League were well known to be 
an organisation of the people for the pur- 
pose of obtaining constitutional reform. 
Yes, and you hon. Members who laugh 
must remember, have helped in this 
House to place upon the Fiatute Book 
those very laws which they insisted upon 
forcing upon the attention of that House ; 
and let me say this, I believe that, follow- 
ing your traditional bad policy in this 
House, you never would have passed these 
laws if it had not been for the power of 
the Land League. To call upon the 
young men of Ireland to organise appears 
to be a crime according to the Chief Sec- 
retary, but let me remind the House 
that this advice was not given in secret. 
It was spoken in the open day, knowing 
right well, as my hon. Friend did, that 
every word he said would be reported for 
the information and for the action of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Sir, I know 
of nothing in my hon. Friend’s speech 
for which he, or any of his colleagues, are 
called upon to apologise either to the 
Chief Secretary or to this House. There 
is nothing in these methods of public 
organisation, of public meeting, of picket- 
ting shops, that is not practised here in 
England, as the Chief Secretary knows, in 


connection with the Trades Unions. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted with 


marked emphasis an offence, an outrage, 
which had been committed, and then he 
incidentally informed us that this ille- 
gality had taken place before my hon. 
Friend had made his speech. Well, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred 
twice or three times in this House to 
Mr. William O’Brien, and I think it 
would have been more manly, more legal, 
and more just, to have confronted Mr. 
O’Brien in Ireland and charge him with 
an illegality if he had committed it, in- 
stead of insinuating it in this House. 














Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member knows perfectly well that news- 
paper reports are not evidence. 


Mr. DAVITT: I desire to discuss this 
matter in a temperate manner. I ven- 
ture to say, as a friend of Mr. William 
O’Brien’s, that he is not a man to shirk 
the consequences of his action, and if 
he is to be put down for advising the 
people of Ireland to organise a meeting 
to press upon the attention of this House 
the grievances of the people with whom 
no man more deeply sympathised, the 
Chief Secretary would have no difficulty 
to discover Mr. William O’Brien. What 
are the facts in connection with this 
whole matter! Three public meetings 
were held at or near Westport previous to 
the proceedings referred to in the ques- 
tion put to the right hon. Gentleman to- 
day, and no disturbances, no illegality 
took place. No crime whatever was com- 
mitted as a consequence of these three 
meetings. The occurrences on the Ist 
January, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred, took place previous to 
the formation of the United Irish League, 
and consequently that body had nothing 
whatever to do with the occurrences. 
Now, one of these charges was the “ boo- 
ing” of a teacher in the public streets 
who had grabbed land. Well, I am not, 
Mr. Speaker, in favour of booing myself, 
but I have been frequently “booed,” but 
I never found the constabulary in Ireland 
so sensitive as to disperse people in the 
public streets for booing me in that way. 
Sir, these prosecutions have had their 
origin in the conduct of Lord Sligo, and 
if Lord Sligo was “booed” in the public 
streets of Westport, then, I think, speak- 
ing for myself, that he richly deserved 
that mark of public disapproval. Sir, 
I do not intend to detain the House any 
longer. I can only say this: that if the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that he is 
going to intimidate the people of my 
native county and the young men of the 
West of Ireland by bellicose speech in this 
House, and by intemperate harangues 
by his surbordinates in Ireland, he is 
making a great mistake. Such a spec- 
tacle of a travesty of the law as that 
which took place at Westport would be 
impossible here in Great Britain, and 
while proceedings of that kind continue 
in connection with Ireland and the ad- 
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ministration of the law, you can never 





expect the Irish people to treat your laws 
with anything but contempt. 


*Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I should like to say a word 
or two upon this matter. Having regard 
to the fact that the Crown Prosecutor 
had agreed to the adjournment of the 
charge hanging over the heads of these 
men, I do distinctly say that anyone pro- 
secuting for the Crown in England would 
have never thought of using language 
anything like approaching to the lan- 
guage used by the Crown Prosecutor in 
Ireland, and that if such language had 
been used he would have been at once 
stopped by the Court. I wish to say, 
firstly, that it is such conduct, Mr. 
Speaker, that brings the administration 
of the law into contempt; secondly, I 
want to say a word or two with regard to 
the meeting. As I understand the case 
which has been put forward in regard to 
the meeting, it is not alleged that it was 
an illegal meeting. It is put upon this 
ground, that the interference of the police 
was justified at this meeting because there 
was an obstruction of the public street. 
Well, I will assume, then, that there was 
an obstruction of the public street. which 
might have justified the police in mov- 
ing on the people. It has been alleged by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mayo, 
and has not, as I understand, been diss 
tinctly traversed from the other side, 
that not only was Mr. O’Grady, the pro- 
prietor of the rooms of the National 
League, assaulted while he was standing 
in his own doorway, but also that part of 
the crowd, having been invited by Mr. 
O’Grady into his own private yard, and 
having entered that private yard, they 
were followed and assaulted there. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
lutely deny that statement. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: I did not under- 
stand that it was denied. Of course, I 
accept the denial now. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who is responsible for the 
administration in Ireland, says it is 
denied, and, of course, I must leave it 
there. My third point is with regard to 
the alleged agitation in this part of Ire- 
land. It appears that there was a meet- 
ing addressed by Mr. William O’Brien 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Mayo on the 23rd January. The right 
hon. Gentleman told us, or evidently sug- 


I abso- 
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gested to the House, that it was in con- 
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speech of the hon. Gentleman who has 


sequence of that meeting that the offences | just sat down with a great deal of inte 


prosecuted on the 3rd February were 
committed. I say it was most disin-| 
genuous on the part of the Chief Secre- | 
tary. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is| 
nothing in what I said to justify such | 
language. | 


I alluded to those circum-| 
stances to show what subsequently took | 
place outside, and subsequent illegal acts | 
of intimidation were the consequence of | 
that language. 

*Mr. PICKERSGILL: What I say is, 
that it was disingenuous of the right hon. 
Gentleman not to tell the House at once 
that the offences prosecuted on the 3rd 
February had taken place prior to 
the meeting. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has evidently forgotten what oc- | 
curred, but, in fact, the information was} 
dragged out of him at last. Now, I do 
not want to detain the House, but my'| 
fourth point is simply this: These men 
were convicted, and they were sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment, and they, or| 
their counsel, very properly asked, very 
reasonably asked—surely hon. Members 
in this House will think that it was 
reasonable—that, in order that there) 
might be an appeal, the sentence should | 
be increased. Now,I say that these trans- | 
actions illustrate the difference between| 
the law in England and Ireland. In| 
England there could be no necessity for| 
any application of the kind. In Eng-| 
land, if a man were sentenced to a| 
month’s imprisonment, he would have a| 
right to appeal, and I say that if a man| 
is sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
in Ireland he ought to have a right of| 
‘appeal. I think hon. Members who have| 
taken the trouble to listen to this Debate, | 
if they are impartial and fair-minded, will | 
think that gentlemen from Ireland have 
brought forward a very reasonable com-| 
plaint in a temperate spirit ; and in sit-| 
ting down I only regret that that reason-| 
able spirit has been met by the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ire- 
land in a spirit which, I think, will not 
contribute to the success of his admini- 
stration either in this House or in Ire- 


land. 
Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 


Chief Secretary for Ireland gets up in | 
House to-day must have listened to the| 
Mr. Pickersgill. | 


} 








| Gentlemen opposite. 


rest. A speech such as that delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman goes, at least, 
some way to reconcile Irish Members to 
the general lack of interest which is 
taken in the administration of Irish 
affairs. I am perfectly certain that if 
hon. Members took the same trouble as 
the hon. Member who has just spoken to 
inquire for themselves into the admini- 
stration of the law in Ireland, and into 
the details of a case such as that brought 


/under notice by the hon. Member for 


Mayo, the condemnation of the admini- 
stration of the law in Ireland, and the 
condemnation of interference with such 
meetings as that in Westport, would not 
be confined to a single English Member, 
but hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House would find themselves compelled 
to disapprove of it. Now, Sir, I was 
rather interested when the hon. Gentle- 
man for Mayo was speaking to find that 
his references to the Land League organi- 
sation in Ireland was met with consider- 
able laughter and interruptions from hon. 
Well, of course, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite cannot be ex- 
pected to know too much about Irish 
affairs, although they undertake to 
govern us, but one would have thought 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would have 
been aware of the fact that the Land 
League organisation, which is laughed 
at here to-night, has been—by legis- 
lation passed through this House 
and passed through the other House, 
amply justified in every course that 
it took in Ireland, and in all the efforts 
that it made. Now, I hold this view 
about the Land League agitation, and 
probably hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
be somewhat shocked to hear at this 
time of day what I am going to say. I 
think at the present time in Ireland there 
is not sufficient of the spirit of the old 
Land League, and if I could possibly do 
it I would like to see the Land League 
organisation, or some such organisation, 
with all the old spirit which inspired it 
in days gone by, once more established in 
Ireland, in order to give hon. Gentle- 
men opposite some idea of how deep the 
feeling of the Irish people is with regard 
to the administration of their affairs. 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland gets up in 
the most persuasive way at the Table 
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in this House at Question time, or later 
on during the Debate, and emphaticaliy 
denies all the statements that have been 
made here with regard to events and 
occurrences in Westport that are com- 
plained of. He says there is no founda- 
tion for this statement, and he says the 
other statement is absolutely untrue. 
Now, I do not charge the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land with having desired, in this 
House, or out of it, to get up and deny 
what he himself knows to be a fact, but 
what I complain of, and what every 
Irishman in this House has a right to 
complain of, is that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land gives a denial of these charges he 
is not giving us the benefit of his own 
personal investigation and inquiry, but 
the denials that are given here are sim- 
ply the denials of the police constables 
in Ireland in reference to these charges. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I was tempted when 
I heard the right hon. Gentleman reply 
to this demonstration, to ask him upon 
what authority he made his statement, 
and who gave him the information upon 
which he based his facts. I say here, 
without the slightest fear of contradic- 
tion, that when an appeal is made 
in this House against the conduct of 
the police in Ireland the police them- 
selves are referred to, and the answers 
given by the right hon. Gentleman simply 
amount to this: that the people who 
are implicated and charged in this House 
deny the charges that are made against 
them. Of course, Mr. Speaker, Irish 
Members of Parliament cannot expect 
to receive too much consideration, either 
at the hands of Members of this House 
or at the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
but I do say that it is a hard thing that 
when Members representing a constitu- 
ency like that of Mayo come here and 
make certain charges that their state- 
ments should be altogether disbelieved, 
and that the government of Ireland 
should place full reliance and implicit 
belief in the statements of police con- 
stables. Mr. Speaker, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said, wher 
he was asked why he did not institute a 
prosecution in this case, that newspaper 
reports are not sufficient evidence upon 
which to secure a conviction. Now, I 
venture, with all due respect, to say that 





| people. 
\the day, in the county of Mayo and 


this is a miserable shirking of the ques- 
tion. If anything illegal has been done— 
if the law has been infringed in connec- 
tion with the Westport, or any other 
meeting in Ireland, the Chief Secretary 
knows perfectly well that he need not 
rely upon evidence of any newspaper 
reporter, because attending every meet- 
ing of that kind in Ireland there are 
scores, and I might say hundreds, of 
police officers, who would be only too 
glad to come forward and prove anything 
which the Government required. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre 
tary has given no excuse whatever which 
is valid in this House, or out of it, for 
the interference with that meeting in 
Westport. Does the hon. Gentleman who 
represents a London constituency think 
that if the Crown Prosecutor, or an offi- 
cial in this country, used the language 
or acted in the manner which this Gen- 
tleman acted in Westport the whole of 
Great Britain would not ring from end to 
end ; but because it has simply happened 
in Ireland, and because the Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament have no power in 
their own country, because we are 
obliged, at this time of the nineteenth 
century, to live under the benevolent but, 
nevertheless, the despotic sway of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield—I mean the 
hon. Member for Leeds. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I will make a sporting offer to 
the right hon. Gentleman : He thinks 
that these meetings in Ireland are very 
dangerous ; he thinks that prosecutions 
would be instituted only that the evi- 
dence of newspaper reports cannot be veri- 
fied. Now, I hope very soon to go to my 
constituency and hold a meeting there. 
If the right hon. Gentleman is in any 
difficulty about the newspaper re- 
ports, he may send one of his note- 
takers from Dublin Castle, and I shall 
give him a seat right under myself. ._The 
right hon. Gentleman, it appears to me, 
is endeavouring to treat us to a sort of 
diluted coercion. One hundred years 
ago the same thing occurred in Ireland, 
and bloodshed and crime followed your 
interference with the liberties of the 
Here we have at this time of 


other districts, the very same _ intz2r- 
ference, which might lead to disturbance 
and crime. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
imagines, because he has introduced a 
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Locai Government Bill that has got one 
or two good things in it, he is otherwise 
at liberty to do what he likes with the 
Irish people. I assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he is very much mis- 
taken, and if he has any lingering idea 
in his mind of going back upon the old 
policy of coercion, instituted by his dis- 
tinguished brother some ten years ago 
in Ireland, I assure him that the spirit 
which met his brother is still living, and 
will be ready to meet him also. Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, I can speak with some 
little impartiality in this matter, because 
I have had experience, not only from 
Tory administrations, in this matter of 
interfering with the liberty of meeting 
and the right of free speech, but I have 
also had some delicate attentions in that 
way extended to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
Burghs. But the charge is that these 
meetings, such as that at Westport—-if 
they are to be interfered with, and if 
you are to bring the people and the 
police into collision—should be pro- 
claimed. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The meet- 
ing at Westport was not announced. 


Mr.W. REDMOND : Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman surprises me. He says that 
in this case. no meeting was announced. 
Does he require, in order to carry out 
his idea of announcement of a meeting, 
that a note should be addressed at Dublin 
Castle, saying that a meeting is to be 
held? Sir, what is the good of the right 
hon. Gentleman saying that the meeting 
was not announced when everybody for 
miles round the countryside knew of it ; 
when it was an open secret that the 
meeting was to be held and that speeches 
would be delivered? Sir, what I com- 
plain of is that this policy of suppress- 
ing public meetings in this way, and in- 
terfering with the people by an armed 
force, is sprung upon the people. If you 
do not want meetings to be held, proclaim 
it your intention, give everybody notice 
that you do not intend to allow meetings 
to be held. The right hon. Gentleman 
says no notice was given of this meeting. 
Sir, there is always notice enough in 
Ireland to enable the Government to 
draft in hundreds of police upon the 
scene ; and if they had sufficient informa- 
tion to enable them to make their pre- 
parations for drafting in the police, 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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surely they had information enough and 
notice enough to enable them to give 
the people warning, and to let everybody 
concerned know that if a meeting were 
held the people ran the chance of being 
arrested. Ido not complain of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s administration in this 
matter particularly, because I know it 
is the continuance of that system_which 
always has been adopted in Dublin 
Castle, and which always will remain 
under the present system, no matter who 
may be Chief Secretary, whether Tory 
or Liberal. Under the last Administra- 
tion, I went to my own constituents, 
held a meeting, and addressed a 
speech, for which I was quite pre- 
pared to be responsible and account- 
able. When I arrived upon the 
scene of the meeting—which was adver- 
tised—I was confronted by 200 police, 
who ordered me not to hold the meeting, 
and refused to allow me to say a single 
word. Upon my attempting to exercise 
my right, which was that of an Irish 
Member of Parliament amongst those who 
voted for him—the same right of speak- 
ing to his constituents as a Member re- 
presenting any English or Scottish con- 
stituency—upon my attempting to exer- 
cise that right, having received no notice, 
no information, no warning that I was to 
be prevented, and having come specially 
from Dublin to attend the meeting, I 
was shadowed by the police, dragged 
through the streets of the village before 
my own constituents as if I had been 
guilty of some crime, and not allowed to 
hold the meeting or to make a speech. 
No charge was made against me that I 
had done anything illegal, or that the 
meeting was assembled for any illegal or 
unlawful purpose—we were scattered by 
brute force. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is discussing a different 
meeting altogether. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Iam endeavouring 
to show—if it is in my power—that this 
system, which allowed interference with 
the gathering at Westport, is a system 
which has obtained for some time in Ire- 
land, and which is not peculiar to this 
Administration, but appertains to every 
Administration, so far as I know, ever since 
the Act of Union was carried. I will refer 
to this matter no further than to say 
that I am very glad that this matter was 
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brought before the House. And I hope 
that upon every single occasion when any 
interference is indulged in with regard tu 
the right of public meeting in Ireland, 
the adjournment of this House will be 
moved, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary will be obliged 
to give some explanation of the action of 
the officers of this Government in Ire- 
land. Sir, in dealing with this matter 
of the Westport meeting, one is con- 
fronted with the whole which 
makes such occasions as this at Westmin- 
ster—at Westport, I mean, possible. The 
right hon. Gentleman who represents a 
Division of Leeds in this Parliament is 
a sort of little king in Ireland. He 
comes over and does exactly what he likes 
with the people, and when the represen- 
tatives of the people offer a protest there, 
he finds that it is quite convenient for 
him to treat the matter lightly, if not 
positively to sneer at what Members like 
myself say. The hon. Gentlemen in this 
House who have not been to Ireland 
know little of what we have to submit 
to from the interference of the police in 
carrying out political work. Here, in 
England, such a thing as that which hap- 
pened in Westport could not take place, 
because the police are the servants of the 
people, and would not for a moment 
think of insulting or interfering unlaw- 
fully with the action of English Members 
of Parliament. But, I say there is no 
Irish Member on these Benches who 
will not agree that what I say is per- 
fectly true, and that in order to be 
treated with contempt, and, in many 
instances, with positive insult, by the 
police force, it is only necessary to be 
elected the representative of a National- 
ist constituency. Sir, I have been for 15 
years a representative of the Irish people 
in this House, and I say that during that 
time I have noticed 


system 





Mr. SPEAKER: I must again remind 
the hon. Member that he is only at 
liberty to discuss the definite matter be- 
fore the House, and that is the action of 
the police at Westport. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, I bow to your ruling, but 1 
must say it is rather difficult for me to 
deal with the action of the police at West- 
port, unless I explain how it is that the 
relation of the police in Ireland to the 
representatives of the people is such that 
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they are enabled, by the system of 
government which prevails, to act in the 
manner in which they did at Westport. 
I shall detain the House no further, but 
say, in conclusion, that I am, for one, 
heartily delighted that this matter has 
been ventilated, and I promise the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, if his only complaint in regard 
to matters of this kind is that he has not 
sufficient evidence, that if he cares to 
have evidence of such occurrences in my 
constituency, I shall offer him every facil- 
ity; and I never have said, and never 
will say, one thing in this House and 
another before the people. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Mr. Speaker, Sir, I was 
practically in ignorance of the facts of 
this case until I came into the House and 
heard the statement made from these 
Benches, and by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
conclusion I have come to I may state 
in as few words as possible. But first, I 
think the House should note the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has adopted what 
I must describe as a rather menacing 
method with his political opponents. 
Across the floor of this House he threw 
at my right hon. Friend the Member for 
East Mayo what I must describe as the 
language of menace, which no Member of 
this House ought to use, and which, he 
will permit me to say, was unbecoming 
any man holding the position he does, of 
Chief Executive Officer for Ireland. Now, 
Sir, there has been some controversy 
with regard to the facts, but I am con- 
tent to state and defend our case, on the 
facts as stated by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, with this proviso—the 
right hon. Member the Chief Secretary 
said— 


“T have made one set of statements, and 
Members on those Benches have made another 
set of statements, and the House must judge 
between them.” 


Sir, the House will remember that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was not making state- 
ments within his own knowledge, but 
statements on the authority of the police, 
and the action of the police is the very 
thing we are discussing. In other words, 
the right hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward as conclusive evidence on these 
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cases the testimony of the men whose 
conduct is in dispute. He said 
a body of people assembled, and were 
dispersed, but not as a meeting. But 
what is the distinction between dis- 
persing men who have assembled together, 
whether we consider them as a meeting 
or not? These are subtle distinctions 
worthy of a spokesman of the Second 
Empire, in the shackled assembly which 
existed in the reign of Napoleon the 
Third. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not deny that this body was dispersed, 
but he says that no unnecessary violence 
was used. And what is the defence of 
the right hon. Gentleman! His defence 
is that this meeting was obstructing the 
traffic, and obstructing a thoroughfare 
in the crowded, tumultuous, busy, ex- 
cited, and densely crowded streets of 
Westport. Why, Mr. Speaker, to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman, you would 
have thought that, when speaking of a 
street in Westport, he was referring to 
some such thoroughfare as the Strand, 
or Cheapside, or Trafalgar Square. Why, 
Sir, of all the desolate and scantily-popu- 
lated regions in the world, commend me 
to a street in Westport. Its tumultuous 
traffic and tempestuous life were actually 
interrupted by a body consisting practi- 
cally of all the inhabitants of the place. 
Well, Sir, that is the defence of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is another of the 
subtle defences which Despotism has 
always ready to bring forward, when it 
has no more solid defence to offer. So 
much as regards the meeting. Now, with 
regard to the purpose for which the 
meeting was held. I am sorry there 
was not a larger House when this Debate 
began, and I am particularly sorry that 
there was not a larger number of Eng- 
lish Members present. I defy any Eng- 
lish Member to conceive even the possi- 
bility of such an occurrence taking place 
in any part of England, Scotland, or 
Wales, without a universal protest from 
the nation, and all parties in the nation, 
as is admitted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to Ireland. I will take 
the case of the dispersal of the meeting 
on the ground of interruption to a 
thoroughfare in the busiest part of this 
metropolis of Irish trade and centre of 
world-wide industrial prosperity. I re- 
cently read the hon. Member for North- 
West Norfolk’s account of the rise of the 
agricultural labourers’ agitation in Eng- 
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land. The labourers were in the infancy 
of their movement, and they called a 
meeting on a convenient spot in the cross 
roads. The magistrates—and I shall 
have a word to say about the magistrates 
in this case presently—finding that the 
organisation was still in its infancy, were 
determined to strangle it, and sent forth 
word that the meeting would be dis. 
persed, on precisely the same ground as 
in this case, for interruption to the busy 
hum of traffic and crowded people at 
cross roads on an autumn evening in a 
rural district of England. Well, my hon. 
Friend the Member for North-West 
Norfolk very properly said that the 
labourers came from all parts of the dis- 
trict, determined to stand by the right 
of public meeting, and when the busy 
traffic was interrupted, the magistrates 
did not interfere. As everybody knows, 
there was a powerful Conservative Min- 
istry in power at that time, and if that 
meeting had been dispersed, the life of 
that Ministry would not have been worth 
24 hours’ purchase. Now, I said some- 
thing about the magistrates. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted some _ speeches 
that had been made. I will not follow 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bethnal 
Green, in accusing the right hon. Gentle- 
man of disingenuousness. I hope he did 
not mean to be disingenuous, and I do 
not think he did mean to be disin- 
genuous ; but what happened was this. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted some 
speeches, which I think would lead the 
House to believe that they were calcu- 
lated to provoke a certain state of agi- 
tation, and even of violence, in the 
county of Mayo. And then, not spon- 
taneously, I am bound to say, but in 
answer to an interruption from these 
Benches, he had to confess that the only 
violence that had taken place was nearly 





two years before this meeting was 
dispersed. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The offence 


which was tried took place on the 1st 
January this year, and the speeches were 
made on the 23rd. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: That is not 
the point to which I was alluding. The 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to a series 
of offences which, I think, took place in 
March, 1896, in a case in which a herd 
was shot, and I was under the impressioa 
—I am sure the right hon. Gentleman 











did not mean to convey it, but I was 
under the belief, when the right hon. 
Gentleman was quoting those speeches, 
that he was about to bring some facts 
to the knowledge of the House as to 
speeches which had been uttered and 
followed by violence, and which justified 
the contention that this state of things 
in Mayo had been brought about by the 
speeches of my hon. Friends; but the 
right hon. Gentleman was unable to 
make good that case. I want to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman this: nobody will 
deny that we have at present in Mayo 
a critical state of affairs. We have a 
large number of people in a state of desti- 
tution. The right hon. Gentleman must 
acknowledge that himself. The one point 
of difference between him and _ these 
Benches is as to the degree of that dis- 
tress. The right hon. Gentleman brings 
down to Mayo all the resources of arbi- 
trary power, and I think destitution 
accompanied by violence and coercion in- 
stead of benevolent relief on the part vf 
the administration is about the worst 
combination you can have. It is ai- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman th»: 
two men were sent to a month’s imprison- 
ment, and that an appeal was denied 
them. They were—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, ‘order! This 
has no reference to the definite matter 
which is set down for discussion. 
The only matter to be discussed is the 
speech made by the Crown Prosecutor 
and the conduct of the police in dis- 
persing a meeting. There is no attack 
made upon the magistrates, and it is not 
relevant to refer to them. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I shall not 
dwell on the point. I was really answer- 
ing an observation of the Chief Secretary, 
but as you, Mr. Speaker, rule it to be 
outside the Motion, of course, I im- 
mediately drop it. And now I come to 
the speech of the Crown Prosecutor. 
Imagine such a thing taking place in 
England! A couple of men are on trial in 
what I may call a labour dispute, be- 
cause a dispute between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland is as much a labour 
dispute as a dispute between employer 
and workman in England. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is 
no dispute between landlord and tenant. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman does not think that 
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a pertinent or fair interruption. I know 
as well as the right hon. Gentleman that 
it is a dispute connected with the ques- 
tion of land-grabbing and large farms. 
All these things we associate with the 
land question in Ireland, and, therefore, 
I say I am within my right in calling it 
a labour dispute. I really would say, in 
all courtesy to the right hon. Gentleman, 
that if he would stick to facts and avoid 
metaphysics in dealing with Ireland he 
would be a great deal better. Now, Sir, 
imagine a labour dispute such as we 
had in England a short time ago, and 
imagine a couple of workmen in the 
course of that dispute being brought 
before the magistrates. Imagine the 
Bench manned almost entirely by em- 
ployers, the very employers’ with 
whom the dispute was taking place. 
Imagine Colonel Dyer on the Bench 
and a workman in the employ of 
the Employers’ Federation in the dock. 
It would be to put the imagination to the 
stretch to imagine such a thing to be 
possible in this country—it is impossible 
in thiscountry. Well, now, the Crown Pro- 
secutor, after an adjournment had been 
agreed on, and when, therefore, the case 
was eminently sub judice—imagine the 
Crown Prosecutor branching off from the 
particular case under discussion and 
under adjudication into a homily upon 
the agitated state of the country 
generally. Why, Sir, is that the function 
of the Crown Prosecutor! It is a matter 
of high and general policy on the part of 
the administration, and the man to make 
a statement with regard to the general 
policy of the administration is the Chief 


not the Crown Prosecutor sitting and 
prosecuting in a court of law. Even 
supposing it was within the right of the 
Crown Prosecutor to make it, and I deny 
it, fancy the fairness of the Crown Prose- 
cutor going into the general condition 
of the district and the country with re- 
gard to the case of two men still under 
trial, and when the case had been ad- 
journed. I think it was a most unfair 
and injudicial proceeding, and, therefore, 
I think my hon. Friends who, in the 
course of this Debate, have asked you not 
to be too censorious in your judgment 
of French methods in the face of a pro- 
cedure of this kind are justified. I pro- 
mised the House to be as brief as I could. 
I have now stated my view of the case, 
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Secretary, responsible to this House, and - 
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and I shall have the pleasure of support- 
ing my hon. Friend. 

Mr. SPEAKER put the motion for the 
Adjournment of the House. 

The House divided.—Ayes 130; Noes 


227. 


Supply. 


PRISON ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 


HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Wuire Ripury, Lancashire, N., Black- 
pool): The Bill I propose to lay 
on the Table of the House is sub- 


stantially identical with that which i 
presented last year, when there was, un- 
fortunately, no time to press it to a 
Second Reading. Before I ask the House 
to take the Second Reading of the Bill, 
I will lay on the table of the House 
the rules which it is proposed to make 
under the Bill, should it become an 
Act, so that the House will be in full 
possession of what, I may say, will practi- 
cally be a new prison Code. 


sill read first time. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


[In the Committee. ] 


AND Revenue DeEpart- 
EstiMateEs, 


SERVICES 
(SUPPLEMENTARY) 


CiviL 
MENTS 
1897-98. 

Cuass IV. 

On the Supplementary Vote for a sum 
not exceeding £20,710 for Public Educa- 
tion in England and Wales being put, 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notting- 
hamshire, Mansfield): I assume that 
I am right in supposing that the 
Vote now asked for will complete the ex- 
penditure this year resulting from the 
legislation of last year, to meet the neces- 
sities of the Board schools and voluntary 
schools. If that be so, I wish the Vice- 
President of the Council had felt it his 
duty to give us some information as to 
the results of recent legislation, because 
it was admitted last year that in regard 
to certain matters we were all of us very 
much in the dark. Now we have left the 
region of speculation, and have entered 
into the region of fact. It seems to me 
that it would be a natural thing that 
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we should be informed, to some extent, 
at least, what has followed the passing 
of these two Measures. It may be that 
the right hon. Gentleman is reserving a 
statement on the subject until the Esti- 
mate for the next year is submitted to 
the House, but, unfortunately, the Educa. 
tion Estimate always comes on at a very 
late period of the year, when there are 
very few Members present to enter ints 
a discussion of the subject. Supposing 
that this is his intention, I would sub- 
mit that it would be desirable to furnish 


certain information if the requisite 
returns are asked for. If he asks me 
what kind of information I desire to 


elicit, I would give this answer: in the 
first place, I should like to know what 
associations will formed under the 
Voluntary Schools Act, what are their 
areas, and what is their character? And 
also I should ask for similar information 
with regard to the sub-associations. Next, 
I should like to learn how many, and 
what schools, have been excluded from 
their participation in the grant because 
they have not joined any association, and 
if it is not thought fit 


be 





Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
oF WAYS anp MEANS (Mr. J. W. 
Lowrner, Cwnberland, Penrith): None 


of the questions which the hon. Gentle- 
man has suggested can be discussed on 
this Vote. They do not arise. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: 1 
under the impression that we were deal- 
ing with the expenditure, and that we 
were entitled to elicit some information 
in connection with the expenditure. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
or WAYS anp MEANS: Yes, in connec- 
tion with the expenditure asked for, but 
no expenditure is asked for in regard to 
those matters which the hon. Member has 
referred to. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I am ask- 
ing for information in regard to schools 
which have been excluded from participa- 
tion in this grant on the ground that 
they had not joined any association. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
or WAYS anp MEANS: The question of 
Voluntary Schools Associations does not 
arise in this Vote at all. The money was 
taken at the end of last Session. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: But this 


vote is asked for for Board Schools, i 


was 
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think, in addition to voluntary schools. 
Voluntary schools are included. I think 
I am correct in saying that. 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tur COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
There is no additional Vote under the 
Voluntary Schools Act, but there is an 
additional sum taken under the Act 
passed with reference to School Board 
schools. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I assume 
I should be allowed to make some refer- 
ence to the method adopted by the De- 
partment in allocation of this grant to 
the voluntary schools. 

THe CHAIRMAN oF 
or WAYS anp MEANS: 
is asked for in that respect. 
has already been voted. 


COMMITTEES 
No; no money 
The money 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I am 
afraid, Sir, your’ vigorous ruling 


precludes me from multiplying the re- 
marks I was about to make to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I further conclude 
that you will declare me out of order 


if I venture to make any com- 
plaints with regard to the re- 
cent action of the Education Depart- 


ment. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will, at least, favourably consider any 
proposal which may be made for returns 
in regard to the points I have mentioned, 
and of which I should 
also have mentioned had you permitted 
me to do so. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs): I should like to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the £6,161 asked 
for is the total amount payable to the 
voluntary schools, as the result of the 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit? 

Sir JOHN GORST: No. The amount 


payable to schools, due to the abolition 


some those 


of the 17s. 6d. limit, is £48,161. 
The schools all round have  ob- 
tained 34d. per scholar more 
than was estimated, but unfortu- 


nately the number of scholars who had 
entered the schools had been over-esti- 
mated, and the increased average is not 
growing at the same rate. The estimate 
of what the increase to the schools would 
be is much less ; there were 17,614 fewer 
children in attendance than had been 
expected. The grant is thus reduced by 
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the saving due to the number of children 
who have not been got into the schools. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I should like 
to ask whether the fewer number 
of scholars in attendance is due to 
the perfunctory action of the Guardians 
and other bodies? If that is so, I should 
like to inquire if there are no means of 
compelling them to do their work more 
thoroughly and more energetically. 
Surely, I should say, it is in the inte- 
rest of the Education Department to con- 
pel them to attend to this matter. Could 
not the Education Department say: We 


will not pay for this grant unless the 
Board of Guardians and School Board 


do the work, and carry out the duties 
imposed upon them by the Education 
Acts? I think then it would be looked 
to by the public bodies concerned that 
the attendance officers did their work 
properly. 

Sir JOHN GORST: No doubt the 
people of this country do not avail them- 
selves of the provisions for public free 
education which the liberality of Par- 
liament makes. The average attendance 
all round is 81 or 82 per cent., but in 
many of the great cities, where the com- 
pulsory powers of the Education Acts 
are properly enforced, the attendance is 
very large indeed. In the higher grade 
schools the attendance reached 90 per 
cent., and even 100 per cent. In the 
higher grade schools in Cambridge, for 
example, there was practically no absen- 
teeism at all, and in the Board Schools 
of our cities generally there was a very 
high percentage of attendance. What, 
then, must the condition of the schools 
be where the average was only 81 or 82 
per cent. When the Education Esti- 
mates are moved this year, I shall be pre- 
pared to call the attention of the De- 
partment to the waste of funds caused 
by reason of the non-attendance of the 
children. I should be very glad indeed 
if the wisdom of Parliament could devise 
some method by which this state of 
things can be remedied. The sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member would hardly 
meet the case, because the attendance 
officers, and not the managers of the 
schools, are primarily responsible. 


Mr. J. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): I venture to amplify the 
suggestion of the hon. Member. There 


are two ways in which children should 
be got to attend schools. One is by 
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enforcing their attendance, and the other 
is by inducing them to attend more 
regularly. The two methods are resorted 
to in the large towns, but in the country 
districts I fear that very little is done 
in the way of inducement at all. Now, 
if you go to any large Board School 
in a large town you will find that the 
managers have adopted a great many 
ways of inducing the children to attend 
regularly. For instance, they prepare 
tabulated statements in a very attractive 
form, showing what particular class has 
attended best during the past week. 
They give emulation in that avay between 
the different standards, and in the case 
of the other standards the same system 
is adopted in regard to the individual 
scholars. I have been assured by those 
who take an interest in the matter that 
the very best results to the scholars and 
to the schools have been attained. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman has said that 
it would be hardly in his competence to 
direct the local authorities as to the 
manner in which they should exercise 
their powers; but may I put forward a 
suggestion to him! I do not know 
whether he has adopted anything of the 
kind or not, but it is this: that he 
should bring the experience of the large 
towns in the large schools to which he 
has referred to bear upon the schools 
in the country districts by means of De- 
partmental circulars, or otherwise, point- 
ing out the good results which have been 
achieved by the large educational authori- 
ties in the large towns, and recommend- 
ing the managers in the country to adopt 
similar measures, so as to increase the 
attendance at the schools. 


Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., Hol- 
derness): Idonotthinkitis quite fair to 
make a charge against Boards of Guar- 
dians and to compare the schools in 
large towns with those in the country 
districts. It is very difficult sometimes 
to get the children in the country to 
attend school, especially in the winter 
time, when they are not sent with the 
same degree of regularity that they are 
in the towns. In the towns they are sent 
to school under circumstances which are 
by no means parallel to those in the 
country. I believe that the Education 
Department would not permit the Volun- 
tary School Committees to arrange for 
conveyances out of the public funds in 


Mr. J. H. Lewis. 
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order to get the children to and from 
school. This, however, is a method 
which would greatly facilitate the atten. 
dance of scholars. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham. 
lets, Poplar): I quite agree with the hon. 
Member who ‘has just sat down that in 
some parts of the country it is impossible 
to expect the same regularity as in the 
towns, but I may point out that the 
attendance in Scotland is far higher than 
in England. The fact of the matter is 
that in Scotland there is a general 
opinion in favour of education, while, I 
fear, this is hardly the case in England. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the attendance officers. There is also 
another class which has to deal with this 
question—I mean the magistrates. I am 
bringing no charge against the magis- 
trates, but I know that one of the greatest 
—if not the greatest—difficulty we had 
for some years before the London School 
Board, in forcing the proper attendance 
of children, was that the magistrate 
almost invariably took the side of the 
parents, and not that of the children. 
If the hon. and gallant Member would 
visit Switzerland he would find the atten- 
dance in the outlying parts there quite 
as good as the attendance in the town. 
The attendance there is very much higher 
than has ever been reached in this coun- 
try. I would also point out to the hon. 
and gallant Member, so far as the Educa- 
tion Department is concerned, that the 
expenditure is within the terms of the 
Education Acts, and it has prevented 
the School Boards from spending the 
ratepayers’ money. The Education De- 
partment would be only too glad if the 
law were so altered as to allow the School 
Boards in rural districts to bring the 
children to school in the best and most 
economical way—7.e., in covered vans. 

Captain BETHELL: Might I sug- 
gest to my right hon. Friend the Vice- 
President of the Council that he him- 
self should bring in a Bill for that pur- 
pose? It would be a source of great 
economy all over the country. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH (Lan- 
sashire, N.E., Clitheroe): We _ have 
already had a reference made to the 
case of Scotland, and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has also referred to 
Switzerland, but in some parts of our 
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own country where children have to come 
great distances by the worst of roads, 
there has been quite as good attendance 
as in such places as Birmingham and 
Cambridge. I could mention two parishes 
in Westmoreland where we have had 
for years an attendance of something 
like 97 or 98 per cent. of those on the 
books. Children have to come two miles 
to those schools, by roads which are very 
hilly and muddy, and yet it is rare to 
find a single child absent; the children 
are not kept at home by their parents. 
What does that point to! It points to 
the prevalence of a local public opinion 
similar to that of Scotland and similar to 
that of Switzerland. I am very glad my 
Friend the Member for Poplar has alluded 
to the case of London. He has indi- 
cated that the true reason why London 
is far behind most great towns; and if 
only the magistrates would give greater 
encouragement to the School Board in 
its efforts, we should have a very great 
improvement in the attendance of London 
schools. Tam extremely glad to hear my 
right hon. Friend opposite state that he 
intends, in his statement of this year 
on the Education Estimates, to call spe- 
cial attention to this subject. It is very 
unsatisfactory that there should be the 
enormous waste of money and effort that 
there is, in the great majority of schools, 
owing to the poor attendance. 


*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): 
I found during a _ tourin Ger- 
many that 97, 98, and_ even 
99 per cent. of the children were in 
attendance at which I visited. 
With reference to Switzerland, you find 
97, 98, and 99 per cent. of the children 
attend school there, and they go to school 
as early as seven o’clock in the morning. 


schools 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I think everybody will agree, who 
has to do with schools, that the 


irrezular attendance is a great evil, but I 
must say I do not think you should go 
to the other extreme in the case of the 
poor. Those who work amongst the 
poor know very well that there are many 
things in London which prevent poor 
people taking their children to school, 
and it would be a great hardship were 
drastic measures taken with these poor 
people, with whom, after all, the neces- 
sity to exist comes before the necessity 
of education, and I therefore think we 
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must all admit drastic regulations must 
be carried out in a reasonable and fair 
manner. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Might I ask the hon. Gentleman 
how much of the Supplemental Estimate 
is due! I want to know how much Eng- 
land has had. 


Sir JOHN GORST: I am afraid I 
cannot tell until the financial year is 
closed. We can then say how much the 
increased grant is. It is, at present, 
only an estimate, and I cannot give any 
accurate figures now. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : Do 
you know how much was deducted last 
year from the 17s. 6d. limit? There is 
only one point I would bring before the 
Vice-President, and that is as to the 
necessity of earning the grant, that there 
should be adequate attendance. I think 
there should be a proviso introduced 
into the Code that the money be only 


granted to those schools where the 
attendance warrants it. I would 
point out that the School Boards 
are not to get the money unless 


they carry out the regulations in a fair 
spirit, and I think a proviso could be put 
in that the grant should be reduced, or 
even withheld, in those localities where, 
in the opinion of the Education Depart- 
ment, the compulsory powers are not 
sufficiently put in force. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Supplementary Vote for Public 
Education, Scotland (Scotch Education 
Department), £12,500. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, E.) : 
The question is that a supplemental sum 
not exceeding £12,500 be granted to de- 
fray the charges for the year 1898, for 
Public Education, Scotland. Sir, I hope 
you will postpone this Vote until the 
Scottish Code is laid upon the Table. 
Now, the Code for this year was laid 
upon the Table of the House on Tuesday 
night, and, therefore, it is likely that 
we shall have it to-morrow or Monday, 
and I think it is a little unreasonable 
that we should be asked to pass this 
Vote, when the conditions can only be 
known to us hereafter. We were all told 
the conditions would be settled by the 
Code, and if we wait until we get this we 
can see what we are doing. You have 
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already delayed on similar lines the 
Uganda Vote. According to the statute 
the Code must lie upon the Table for a 
certain time; therefore, I strongly urge 
the Government to postpone this Vote. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granau 
Murray, Buteshire): I think this ques- 
tion should really be asked of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. Really precisely 
the same thing was done in the 
case of England with Scotland. 
Hon. Members will remember that 
last year two Acts were passed for 
exactly the same purpose for Scotland 
as under the English Act, and a grant 
of 5s. was given to the Voluntary Schools. 
Following that, I ought to say, under the 
Act it says— 


as 


“That a grant is to be distributed by the 
Education Department to such Voluntary 
Schools, and in such manner, Parliament 
think best.” 


as 


Following upon that Act being passed 
by Parliament, a Supplemental Estimate 
was presented to this House upon the 
26th of July, and accordingly they made 
a grant, and £619,475 was voted by 
the House in last July. Hon. Members 
will see that that Vote was made at a 
time while as yet the conditions actually 
laid down for the distributing of that 
money had not been fixed by the Edu- 
cation Department. The only reason for 
this delay was, as regards the Scotch 
Act, through an accident to the Parlia- 
mentary Bill, the date of the Scotch Act 
was wrong. Hon. Members will recollect 
that the House closed on the &th, and it 
was quite impossible to get in the Sup- 
plemental Estimate in time. The only 
effect of hon. Members being allowed 
to postpone this Vote would be that we 
should not get the money from Scotland 
by the 31st March, and we should lose 
the money. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: No. 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The hon. 


Member says no, but he must recollect 
that he cannot alter regulations laid 
down, that he cannot amend them. There- 
fore, on behalf of the Government, I cer- 
tainly resist this delay. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): We look upon the 
Lord Advocate not as a schoolmaster, but 


Mr. 7. R. Buchanan. 
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as a sort of guardian angel, and we look 
upon him to give us assistance in these 
matters, and the request I make on be- 
half of Scotland is most reasonable. It 
is this: that this Supplemental Estimate 
should not be abandoned, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said. He said, if we did 
not have this Supplemental Estimate now, 
we shall not get the money. Well, of 
course, not if we do not get the Estimate 
passed ; but I suggest it should stand over 
for a few days until we have in our pos- 
session the Code which has already been 
laid upon the Table of the House. It 
can only be a question of a few days’ 
patience, and this is a satisfaction we 
all ask shall be given. The right hon. 
Gentleman will say that we shall have 
a fuller opportunity of debating the 
matter on the Code itself. We wish to 
express an intelligent and well-informed 
opinion upon the Code, and not a half- 
formed opinion, and I will asi the right 
hon. Gentleman to reconsider his deci- 
sion and to give the Scotch Members on 
this side of the House the epportunity 
of fuller discussion which they ask. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I am sure, if 
the hon. Member refers to the two 
Acts of Parliament, he will see that 


in the case of the English Act the con- 
ditions under which the money was to 
be granted to England were entirely at 
the discretion of the English Depart- 
ment ; but when we come to the case of 
Scotland, the money was to be given with 
such conditions as may be stated in the 
Scotch Education Code, as submitted to 
Parliament. It obvious that this 
money is to be granted to-night under 
the conditions set forth in the Education 
Code. For what do we ask? We ask 
that we shall know the conditions upon 
which we are to vote this money to-night. 
I submit to you, Mr. Lowther, on a point 
of order, that where the money is to 
be voted in Parliament as set forth by the 
Code, and that Code is in a form in which 
it can be considered by the Members of 
this House, that this House is not in a 
position, constitutionally, to pass that 
Vote. We all know in a Committee of 
Supply we can say whether we will or 
will not vote the money according to 
these conditions when the Code is here; 
and we are entitled to say we will not 
vote this money unless we know the con- 
ditions under which the money is to be 


is 
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voted. This Measure is in exactly the 
same position as the Uganda Estimate 
Vote. You must have your Uganda Vote 
before the 31st of March, but you cannot 
decide that Vote without having the 
papers before you. The whole of the 
Act of Parliament turns upon the condi- 
tions of the Code simply by leaving the 
Measure to be determined in the Code. 
Now, here we are wishing to see the con- 
ditions, and we cannot vote this money 
without the papers before us. 


Mr. J. W. 


shire) 


CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
Scotch Members are always 
reasonable, but in this case we 
do demand that we shouid wait for the 
Code. 


Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 


Burghs) : We are asked  to-nicht 
to vote nioney without knowing 
anvthing about the conditions 


under which the money is required. 
I say to vote under such 
circumstances is reducing Supply to a 
farce. I do think it is hard upon the 
part of the First Lord of the Treasury 
and upon the part of the Lord Advocate 
who follows him, when we are actually 
within sieht of the Code and the con- 
ditions attached to it, that we should 
be refused a single day or a couple of 
days in order that we may acquaint our- 
selves with these conditions, which it is 
of vital importance for us to know. 


money 


Sir R. T. REID (Dumfries Burghs) : 
why the Lord Advocate 
refuses to postpone this Vote for a few 
days in order that we may know the 
conditions upon the point laid before us. 
I am one of those who are in favour of 
this grant, but it is no use being un- 
reasonable or unbusinesslike in this 
House. A graceful concession on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman now 
will, in the end, save time. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): I believe I am right in saying 
that this estimate has nothing to do 
with the mode in which the grant is 
to be distributed. That is determined 
by the Code. The amount that is to be 
distributed is determined by the Act of 
Parliament. It amounts to 3s. per child. 
All the Committee has to do is to supply 
the money to carry out the Act of Par- 


I cannot see 
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liament. The Code is merely as to the 
mode of distribution. If hon. Members 
object to the mode of distribution, the 
better occasion for putting forward their 
objections will be not on this Vote, but 
on the discussion of the Code. I 
can assure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who represent Scottish institutions 
that the last thing the Government 
wish to do is to ram a discussion down 
the throats of hon. Members when they 
do not want it. The Government are in 
considerable difficulty in dealing with 
Supplementary Estimates. The amount of 
time at their disposal is limited, and the 
work must be got through by a certain 
date. If I am put in the position of 
having to take some private Member's 
day, which I would otherwise have 
spared, in order to find time for the Vote, 
I hope I may count on their steady sup- 
port, and that they will do their best to 
help me out of the difficulty which they 
have done their best to get me into. On 
that understanding, I support the post- 
ponement. 


Vote withdrawn. 


FOREIGN OFFICE TELEGRAMS. 

On the Supplementary Estimate of 
£34,500 for the Expenses of Her Majesty’s 
Embassies, Missions, and Consular estab- 
lishments abroad, and for Expenditure 
charged on the Consular Vote, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said: I call attention to the first item in 
this Vote— £6,000 for telegrams. That is 
£6,000 in addition to the £17,000 al- 
ready voted for this service of telegrams. 
Generally, Sir, I lay down this as a 
settled principle, that the Vote for the 
whole service of the year should be pro- 
vided for in the estimates for the year, 
and that this should not be supple- 
mented by other estimates unless sub- 
sequently to the original estimate being 
presented some new and _ unexpected 
emergency has arisen. I am comment- 
ing on the sum of £6,000 Supplementary 
Estimate for Telegrams, in addition to the 
£17,000. I lay down this proposition, 
that the estimates given for the service 
of the year should be sufficient for the 
service of the year, and this House should 
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not be called upon to vote any supple- 
mentary estimates unless it can be shown 
that, after the original estimates were 
presented, some contingency has arisen 
which renders them inevitable. No such 
contingency has been shown to have 
arisen. We are told that this extra sum 
has been rendered necessary by the state 
of affairs abroad. The state of affairs 
abroad has not materially changed since 
the Estimates for last year were presented 
and passed. All the matters in China, 
in Tunis, in Madagascar, were foreseen, 
and could have been dealt with at the 
time the estimates were presented. 
Again, there are matters in India which, 
perhaps, may be considered to be new, 
and matters in Africa, but the Indian 
Government have to do with the former, 
and the Colonial Office with the latter. 
This is not the first time that this ex- 
tremely bad practice on the part of the 
Foreign Office has come to the know- 
ledge of this House. Year by year 
there has been a demand for 


an 
additional sum for telegrims, and not 
for a moderate sum either. Having 
had £17,000 granted, the Foreign 


Office comes now with a demand for an 
other £6,000; that is to say, more than 
one - third of the original estimate has 
been added to it. If you were to deal 
with the whole of the Supplementary 
Estimates in this way, the Supplementary 
Estimates would amount to £30,000,000 
or more. I think, however, that it is 
incumbent upon some hon. Member 
of this House, who takes an interest in 
the regularity of finance, to protest 
against this practice. I cannot help sus- 
pecting that this has something to do 
with the largeness of the surplus. [“ No.”] 
I am glad to hear that that is so. I am 
bound to say that this is an important 
matter. If the Foreign Secretary can 
show that the means were not at hand 
when the estimates were presented for 
estimating the additional sum demanded, 
if he can show that there has been an 
emergency of unexpected change which 
justifies the additional vote, then the 
case falls to the ground. I hope that 
the Foreign Office will take means to 
inform itself of its liabilities, and that 
it will in future take a larger sum for 
the telegrams, and will not bring us 
face to face with the necessity for voting 
so large an additional sum as £6,000. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. Cur- 


zoN, Lancashire, S.W., Southport): 
I think I can satisfy the 
hon. Gentleman on the grounds of 


the principle he has laid down himself, 
That principle is, that no extra sum shall 
be asked for by the Foreign Office, unless 
we can satisfactorily demonstrate to the 
House that some new and special emer- 
gency has arisen. He says we are not 
in a position to state that now, and that, 
therefore, there are no good grounds for 
asking the sum of £6,000. But has not 
the situation changed a great deal since 
last year? Is it true that the situation 
in China, at the time the estimates were 
framed, had assumed arything like the 
importance it has now! The Chinese 
problem and the financial questions that 
have arisen are responsible for a great 
part of this increase. As much as £6,000 
will be required for telegrams to and 
from Pekin during the last year. I trust 
this explanation will satisfy the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield): I do not complain of the 
money spent in sending the telegrams 
What I complain of is, that my right 
hon. Friend has not obtained sufficient 
information by means of these telegrams. 
I would suggest that he should send one 
or two more telegrams to find out the 
position the Russians now exactly occupy 
in Manchuria. 


THE BEHRING SEAL MISSION. 

On the Supplementary Estimate of 
£5,000 for the Mission to inquire into: 
the Fur Seal Life of the Behring Sea and 
the North Pacific, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: [= do 
think it is a little late in the day to 
ask us now to agree to a Mission to in- 
quire into the habits of the seals. Had 
the Mission been one, for instance, for 
practical sailors to see how the regula- 
tions made in consequence of the Paris 
Award were working, and whether they 
inflicted—as I know they do inflict— 
enormous hardship upon Her Majesty’s 
subjects in the Canadian Dominion, I 
for one would have found no reason to 
complain. Several years have been spent 
and whole reams of paper have been 
printed in describing the habits of the 
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fur seal from the natural history point 
of view. It is absurd to send out the 
Mission when we have professors like 
Professor Darcy Thompson, and men of 
that sort, and it is the more absurd, con- 
sidering that we have been treated with 
great roughness by the United States. I 
must say I was horrified to find that the 
only thing the Mission did was to cap- 
ture a young seal and shut it up in a 
box to see how long it could live. It is 
very sad to know that we should send 
out a Mission, and that one of its first 
acts should be to perpetrate this harm 
upon an unoffending animal. It may be 
that the right hon. Gentleman can show 
that we have had some permanent infor- 
mation as to the habits of these animals, 
but T cannot see how it is possible that 
it should be so. The whole history of 
this is founded on the allegation that 
these animals were on the point of star- 
vation, which this Mission has disproved. 
I cannot see why any mission of this 
sort was required, and I hope we shall 
have an explanation which will satisfy 
us. 


Mr. CURZON: As the House 
knows, there are certain regulations for 
the control of the seal fisheries in the 
North Seas which were laid down by 
the Paris Award of 1893. Those regula- 
tions came into force in the following 


vear, 1894, and they come up _ for 
revision under the Paris Award at 
the end of the fishing season in 


the present year, 1898. The United 
States Government have in the interval 
constantly urged on Her Majesty’s 
Government that we should undertake at 
an earlier date the revision of the regula- 
tions, and that in the interim special 
rezulations should be made for stop- 
ping pelagic sealing because, as they 
allege, there is danger of complete exter- 
inination of the seals. To these repre- 
sentations the Government have always 
replied that the question of 
amending the regulations must 
rest upon the evidence of ex- 
perts as to the exact state of the fisheries 
before the termination of the original 
period, and therefore we suggested an 
inquiry by experts into the state of the 
seals upon the Russian and American 
islands. The experts’ first report was 
presented to the House in 1896, and they 
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found that there was no fear of the ex- 
terinination of the seals, but that some 
modification of the regulations would be 
necessary at the end of five years. Re- 
presentations for an immediate suspen- 
sion of pelagic sealing were then received 
from the American Government. It 
was felt, however, by the British 
Government that a longer period of 
observation than a few months was neces- 
sary before the regulations under the 
Award could be revised and before we 
could take the matter in hand, and we 
asked the American Government to allow 
experts to pay another visit to the islands 
last year. The report of this second mis- 
sion has also been laid before this House,. 
and it shows that there has been a con- 
siderable decrease of seals since 1896. 
My hon. Friend is not quite right in 
saying that it was the duty of the 
experts to examine into the habits of 
the seals. That was not their object 
at all. They were not deputed to in- 
quire into the nature and habits of the 
seals, because these were perfectly well 
known. The inquiry was as to the 
number of the seals. Well, Sir, they 
have conducted this second inquiry, and 
have provided us with the information 
which is requisite for the revision of the 
regulations when the time comes, and 
which, I hope, will enable us to arrive 
at an agreement in the matter. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I want the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to answer a question in reference to one 
item—that of the British Guiana boun- 
dary question. When is this question 
likely to go to arbitration? What is 
the Commission engaged in doing— 
whether the matter is likely to be soon 
settled? I think every Member of this 
House will rejoice that this question,. 
which threatened very serious const 
quences, is now in a fair way to be set- 
tled in a peaceful manner. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo,S.): I 
rise simply in consequence of the re- 
marks made by the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, who thinks, evidently, that 
on this subject he can attack Professor 
Thompson without attacking the United 


States. He declared that this country 
had been badly treated by the 
United States, but I think the 
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United States has been badly treated 
by this country. The United States 
carried out the conditions imposed upon 
them by both Governments, that they 
were to control the seas properly, where- 
as England did not. Consequently, I 
think the hon. Member is’ wrong. 
Therefore I think it is the United States 
Government that has been badly treated. 


Supply. 


Mr. CURZON: 1 did not know my 
hon. Friend was going to ask 
that question, or I should have 


been prepared for it. As regards the 
British Guiana Boundary Commission, 
the money asked for—£6,000—is re- 
quired to cover the expense entailed in 
making inquiries, translations, and so 
on, by those who have been responsible 
for preparing our case. Our case is now 
ecmplete. The fifth arbitrator has been 
appointed; but, as anyone acquainted 
with the practice of arbitration must 
know, a very considerable amount of 
time must be spent in delivering state- 
ments and replies and counter state- 
ments and counter replies. We are de. 
sirous of pushing matters forward, but I 
should only be deluding the House if I 
led the House to think that they would 
only occupy a short space of time. 


Sr CHARLES DILKE 
shire, Forest of Dean): I 
duction of £100 in the 
concerns the — recent 
Abyssinia. The giants 
who composed this mission to the 
Emperor Menclik, have brought back a 
Treaty with which the Government are 
perfectly satisfied; but I confess that my 
own opinion is a very different one, and 
one which concurs with that of persons 
who know the country and have been 
there, and are well acquainted with it. 
Several questions have been put to the 
House with regard to matters which are 
not in the Treaty, but I will deal with 
them after I come to deal with what the 
Treaty actually is. The very astute 
Prince who has made himself “the con- 
quering Lion of Judah,’ has in this 
Treaty received an accession of territory. 
which I ventured yesterday to describe 
as 15,000 square miles, or a third or a 
fourth of the Somaliland Protectorate. 
The Under Secretary of State said at the 
time that he had not the figures with 
him, but that my figures were not accu- 
rate. I remember he told us in the 


Mr. Davitt. 
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course of the present Session that an 
account which I ventured to give of 
certain proceedings in Madagascar was 
one of which he could not admit the 
accuracy. In the same way his reply 
vesterday was that they were not well 
founded. He was wrong in his evident be- 
lief that a map accompanied the Treaty. 
There was no map laid before Parlia- 
ment, but I have had the opportunity of 
seeing an official map showing the cession 
which has been concluded. I have, with 
two of the highest authorities, gone into 


the subject, and both of them made 
it out to he 15.000 _miles. 1 was 
wrong in suggesting that it was 
one-third or a fourth of the Protec- 
torate, but it is a fifth. The total 


amount is about 15,000 square miles. 
There are provisions in this Treaty 
against ill-treatment—as far as_ provi- 
sions can be enforced—of persons who, 
for a good many years, have enjoyed, not 
only British protection, but a consider- 
able amount of British rule. That stipu- 
lation is to the effect that they are not 
to be losers by the transfer. After talk- 
ing about the advantages of British rule, 
Members of this House have 
done, it does seem rather startling that 
such a power as Abyssinia can secure the 
rights of these people for the future. 
There was, some years ago, an unfortu- 
nate cession of territory, which had never 
been ours, but which, in some respects, 
answers to this case. I mean the case of 
Kafristan, and the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
We all know that in that case it had not 
been anticipated that those persons would 
be offered the alternative of death or con- 
version to a religion which was not their 
own. I am very much afraid that the 
facts I have to bring forward will show 
that these people have been virtually 
British subjects, and have enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of absolute British rule. The 
facts I shall lay before the House will, I 
think, show that there is reason to be- 
lieve in this case also the people may 
be offered the alternative of death or the 
adoption of a religion of which they do 
not approve. The Abyssinians are now 
in the habit of converting people by 
force, and they carry on this practice at 
the present time. Apart from this stipu- 
lation to protect British subjects, which, 
I fear, we have no power to enforce the 
observance of in the future, by this ces- 
|sion of the back of the Somaliland Pro- 
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tectorate. we cut ourselves off from a 
country, in one sense, which is likely to 

considerable importance very 
under circumstances which I 
will describe. Our Somaliland Protec- 
torate, although in the Eastern half of 
Africa, does not face the east at all. 
It faces towards the north-west, and the 
strip we have given—this 15,000 square 
miles which we have given to Menelik— 
brings Abyssinia right across this as a 
sort of bar on the south side of our Pro- 
tectorate. Now, Sir, when I asked the 
other day what was going to be the 
future, and what was the present extent 
of the Italian sphere of influence, the 
Under Secretary replied that it was a 
matter for Italian negotiation ; but I think 
I shall be able to show that it concerns 
ourselves, and does not concern Italy at 
all; in fact, the Abyssinians have been 
all the time that this has been supposed 
to be an Italian sphere of influence in 
occupation of almost the whole of that 
sphere. Now, Sir, so far as the rest of 
it goes, we have not improved our posi- 
tion by bringing Abyssinia right across 
from the north. The country faces the 
north-west. It is turned round, and 
thus the © strip oes across. the 
southern part — ane forms a_. bar. 
Now, immediately south of the Italian 
sphere comes the British sphere of 
influence, connected with the British 
East Africa Protec*drate, and it is with 
that I wish mainly to deal to-night. Let 
me only say upon the other side that 
we have got from the Emperor 
M that ne will not 


assule 


soon, 


o 
} 
i 


Menelik the assuranc 
ailow arms to be supplied to the Mahdists, 
who have always been his enemies. 
Well, Sir, the Mahdists have always 
been his enemies, because he has beea 
in the habit of baptizing these strict 
Mahomedans by force. Of course, they 
are his enemies, but that he has any 
intention, or has shown the slightest 
sign of joining us, or taking any part as 
an ally with us, I must most positively 
deny. What is much more important 
than what is in this Treaty is what is 
not in the Treaty, relating to this terri- 
tory which may become so important to 
us in the future; and the reason why I 
trouble the House with these observa- 
tions, and bring the matter before it at 
all, is that in the enormous territory 
which lies behind there are great dangers, 
and there is every prospect, and, indeed, 
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every probability, that if we do not try 
to regulate the boundaries, we shall soon 
be face to face with exactly the same 
kind of difficulty, in an aggravated form, 
as occurs in West Africa. When this 
Mission was sent with great pomp 
and circumstance to this Prince, who 
is very powerful in his dominions, we 
naturally expected that some attempt 
would be made, and possibly some 
attempt was made, to deal with these 
important questions to which I allude. 
I will try to describe what they are. 
When this Mission went to the Court of 
Abyssinia, Count Leontieff the Russian 
and M. Lagarde the French diplomatist 
had already concluded written engage- 
ments with Abyssinia. We are not 


acquainted with the terms of those 
arrangements, and only learn the 
general effect of them from Mr. 


Thomson, a French Deputy with an 
English name, who is the reporter of 
the Foreign Office Budget, and has de- 
scribed them in his report on the French 
Foreign Office. He alludes to them as 
being very highly satisfactory to the 
French, but there is no description 
of their actual contents, so that 
we are left to mere — surmise. 
From the speeches of unauthorised 
Deputies in the French Chamber, 
we gather what their sense may be; 
but there are certain documents, to which 
I do not wish to attach too much impor- 
tance, which have been published in 
Paris, which are cf a very startling 
character. I mean, for example, the 
alleged charter granted by the Emperor 
Menelik to the so-called Franco-Russian 
Company, in which Prince Henri of 
Orleans and a Russian adventurer were 
the principal persons concerned. It pur- 
ports to be a charter giving to these 
gentlemen the government of an enor- 
mous country down to the second degree 
of north latitude, which is almost 
entirely over the region composed of 
the British sphere of influence. A 
portion is Italian, but the great bulk of 
it is British territory, and certainly, if 
this Treaty has been made with Abys- 
sinia, it is of the first importance that 
some attempt should be made to regulate 
the boundaries and to provide for the 
future in this direction. Now, Sir, there 
is a Native question also to be considered 
apart from the Treaty itself. In this 
15,000 square miles handed over to 
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French rule or Abyssinian rule, we had 
disarmed the Natives, and yet we hand 
these people over to a kingdom armed to 
the teeth in recent times. We all know 
that 120,000 stand of the best arms are 
in the hands of the Abyssinians at the 
present time, and this Treaty gives them 
power to have as many arms as they 
please, so that there can be no doubt that 
we are handing over an entirely unarmed 
Native population to a people armed to 
the teeth, who are likely to overcome 
them, whatever resistance they may make. 
And there is much danger that a Native 
question lies behind in the vast terri- 
tory which is not subject to this Treaty, 
and which would not be subject to any 
arrangement of this kind. From the 
recent information laid before the House 
you will find that the territory which 
has been ceded in this Treaty includes 
the trade routes, and the routes which 
Mr. Cavendish followed on a former occa- 
sion, and is about to follow again, where 
there is the great Borani tribe alluded 
to by Mr. Cavendish, who are among the 
tribes probably most friendly to this 
country, and who are being raided at this 
time by Abyssinian troops. Surely this 
was the first place to which the attention 
of our Mission ought to have been called ; 
but it seems to me that the facts relat- 
ing to the British Protectorate were 
ignored, as well as our duty towards the 
Native races. I have here a report of 
the lecture delivered to the Geographical 
Society by Mr. Cavendish. It has not 
yet appeared in print, but I have a proof 
of the lecture here, that I should like, 
with the leave of the House, to quote 
a few sentences from the report with 
regard to this portion of the British East 
Africa Protectorate, which the Abys- 
sinians are raiding now. The Under 
Secretary has been questioned by several 
of my hon. Friends, one of whom knows 
the country himself, and is the only 
Member of this House who has been in 
those parts. In his reply, the Under 
Secretary said that these important 
matters “remained for future discussion ” 
and were “left for subsequent settle- 
ment.” My point is that these questions 
ought to be settled now, because they are 
threatening as to the future. The annual 
report for British East Africa shows that 
the rich and friendly Boranis were 
being raided within the sphere in- 
cluded in the unorganised districts 
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of the Protectorate. Mr. Cavendish 
says he found Abyssinian parties 


“looting all the villages” and “driving 
off the live stock,” and that was 
on the direct route which Mr. Caven- 
dish is about to follow again through the 
Rudolph depression towards the Nile. 
He says the Natives mistook him “for 
an Abyssinian force,” and added: “they 
have been so badly treated by the 
Abyssinians that the mere mention of 
such a force is enough to make them de- 
sert their villages and disappear.” “The 
Borani-Gallas treated us in the most 
friendly manner, pressing every kind of 
present upon us, and we had the greatest 
difficulty in making them accept a re- 
turn present. We found these people, 
undoubtedly, the most friendly Natives 
whom we met during the whole expedi- 
tion; they besought us to stay with 
them, and when we refused to do so, they 
begged us to lay a petition before the 
great chiefs of the English, begging them 
to extend that protection to them which 
they had afforded to Somaliland. One 
of the chiefs said, ‘The Somalis are 
happy, and we want to be under your 
chiefs.’ Well, just at that time, the 
great chiefs of the English nation were 
concluding a treaty with the Abyssinians, 
who were raiding these people who were 
actually under our Protectorate. Mr. 
Cavendish goes on to say— 


“They brought us numbers of people who 
had been horribly mutilated by the Abys- 
sinians. The Boran King, hearing that English- 
men were in the country, sent his son 100 miles 
to us with a present of 30 oxen and the best 
pony we saw in Africa. The son refused to take 
the present we wished to send to the King. The 
Borans were the most industrious, thriving, 
and richest race we encountered. In spite of 
the fact that these people are nominally under 
British protection,and carry on a trade in rubber, 
fibre, rope, honey, gum, and ivory, the Abys- 
sinians levy tribute to the extent of half every 
caravan that leaves the country.” 


Behind this country, in the British 
sphere, which the Abyssinians are raid- 
ing, and the sphere which the Under 
Secretary seems to think is Italian, 
lies this enormous territory, which we 
claim as a British sphere of influence, 
which we have arranged with Italy to 
be British territory, and which is re- 
garded as being British territory. But 
we know for a fact that leading colonial 
authorities in Paris and great numbers 
of French Deputies have  acknow- 
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ledged the existence of this charter which 
the Abyssinian Emperor has granted to 
the Franco-Russian Chartered Company. 
Of course, the French Government has 
taken no public action, one way or the 
other, upon this question, and all we 
know is that when it has been brought 
before the French Chamber _ the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has used vague and general lan- 
guage, saying that written = en- 
gagements have been concluded between 
France and Abyssinia which are perfectly 
satisfactory to French interests. He 
used only those phrases, and, of course, 
we cannot say that the French Govern- 
ment is at present an actual party to 
the grant of the whole Italian sphere and 
the greater part of the British sphere of 
influence. But this is a matter which 
the mission to Abyssinia ought to have 
dealt with, because it is certain that, 
looking to our vast indefinite claim to 
that district and to the French claims, we 
shall soon have a state of things even 
worse, and affecting a larger and more im- 
portant district in future, for other rea- 
sons, than the trouble that is now upon 
us in West Africa. It is because I feel 
that the Mission has failed altogether to 
deal with the question that ought to 
have been dealt with that I have made 
the Motion I have brought forward to- 
night. It is quite certain that if we 
allow these questions to drift, we shal! 
reach a most dangerous state of things. 
In view of the merely vague language of 
the Under Secretary, that all these 
matters should be left for future dis- 
cussion, and especially in regard to the 
Italian sphere of influence, I consider 
that this is a matter which deserves to 
be brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, and that the treaty with Abyssinia, 
of which they seem to be somewhat 
proud, ought to be denounced to the 
House as being altogether unsatisfactory. 


Mr. A. E. PEASE (York, N.R., Cleve- 
land): I should like to add a word or 
two to the remarks made by the right 
hon. Baronet. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has scarcely recognised 
the position in regard to the British Pro- 
tectorate. If, as the right hon. Baronet 
has described, all the territory formerly 
occupied by us has been ceded to Abys- 
sinia, and if we are to recognise their 
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claims to the south as well as to the 
west of the Frontier, then I think the 
position is very serious, as this would 
cut us off from our British East Africa 
Protectorate permanently. Something 
has been said in the Press with 
regard to the nature of the 
country which has been ceded, and 
which we have practically abandoned. 
It has been stated in the public Press 
that this country which we have aban- 
doned is practically worthless, and our 
concessions are of no material value, and 
do not prejudice our interests there; 
that with this territory we have pur- 
chased real advantages in the Nile Valley, 
and in regard to trade. I do not pretend 
to know what the area of the abandoned 
territory is. I have crossed it on two or 
three occasions. I have traversed it from 
east to west, as well as from north to 
south. This territory is important to us 
because across it you have all the most 
important trade routes, the keeping op2n 
of which depends upon the access to the 
water places on those routes which were 
formerly in our possession. Those we have 
now ceded to the Abyssinians, or aban- 
doned, and we have therefore han ied 
over the key to those routes in case of 
any difficulty with the Abyssinians. With 
regard to what we have gained by this 
treaty, I do not pretend to know what 
the value of the friendship of Menelik in 
the Nile Valley will amount to. I am 
not certain that he is able to prevent the 
passing of arms to the Mahdists in the 
Nile Valley. It appears to me that the 
treaty is all “Give,” on our part, and 
very little “Take.” But I will say it is 
the first attempt to come to a proper 
understanding with Menelik, and it is 
better than nothing at all. I congratu- 
late the Government on at last sending 
a representative to Abyssinia, and upon 
the choice they have made. Lieutenant 
Harrington, who will be our representa- 
tive, is a man who we can be confident 
will preserve what British influence there 
is in Abyssinia, and will increase it. I 
hope great things from his presence a 
the Court of Menelik. I should like to 
say I think the whole question with re- 
gard to the cession of our territory and 
the abandonment of our Protectorate 
is a theoretical one with regard to its 
effect on Native opinion there. It should 
be remembered that during the Italian 
and Abyssinian war, that our attitude 
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was something more than an attitude of 
benevolence towards the Italians. It was 
known that we had given the Italians 
facilities in Somaliland and elsewhere 
with regard to their warlike operations. 
It was known throughout that part of 
Africa that our sympathies had been with 
the Italians with regard to their ccn- 
duct in Abyssinia. When they were de. 
feated at Adowa, we suffered in our 
prestige ultimately, because we were ais» 
associated with the Italian policy. It 
was known that the Italians had beea 
allowed to purchase their camels in 
Somaliland, and it was known that if 
it had not been for representations that 
were made to the Government greater 
facilities would have been given thein. 
After the Italians had abandoned all pre- 
tence to a Protectorate over Southern 
Africa, after they had been defeated, we 
also go to Menelik, and are despoiled of 
part of our Protectorate. It may be 
rather a theoretical view to take, and 
crediting the Natives with more intelli- 
gence than seems probable, but I assure 
the Committee that is the general effect 
of our attitude towards Abyssinia. I 
think the whole question as to the treat- 
ment of the large regions between the 
British Somali Protectorate and our 
British East African possessions is a very 
difficult one when we do not know 
whether the Italians claim it as part 
of their sphere, whether the Abyssinians 
claim it as part of their Ethiopian Em- 
pire, or whether we intend to maintain 
our influence in that country. I assure 
the hon. Gentleman we have a very 
far-reaching influence throughout these 
regions. I do not know whether it was 
with the acquiescence of the Italians, cr 
their tacit acquiescence, but we did to a 
certain extent administer the country 
within the Italian sphere. Certainly, the 
tribes on the far side of Abyssinia con- 
stantly referred their disputes to Berbera, 
and I believe Italy acquiesced in the 
settlement of those disputes. There were 
very few tribes on the south of British 
Somaliland who did not always urge the 
representatives that when they returned 
to the Coast they would beg their Chief 
or Sultan to take them into the Protec- 
torate that they might enjoy the advaa- 
tages which the British Somali tribes 
enjoy. It is a most unfortunate thing 
that in this treaty we give every facility 
for the arming of.the Abyssinians, and 
Mr. A. E. Pease. 
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we have done nothing to put the Somalis 
in a position to protect themselves. I 
am altogether of opinion that we have 
promoted a wise policy in forbidding 
the importation of arms with regard to 
the Somali tribes, and the French 


are 
bound as we are not to admit 
arms to the natives, but we have 


no power, so far as I can see, to prevent 
Abyssinian raids. I know very well my- 
self what the Somali suffer at the hands 
of the Abyssinian raiders. I cannot de- 
scribe the country as occupied by Abys- 
sinians, for they do not occupy it; they 
simply raid it, and exact large levies from 
the Somali people in the shape of cattle 
and sheep. The people of that country 
have long looked to us to help them 
against the descents of the Abyssinians, 
and the Abyssinians have on no occa- 
sion, so far as I am aware, claimed that 
territory as part of their Ethiopian Em- 
pire until, I think, 1891. It is difficult 
to know who is going, in future, to be re- 
cognised as the master of it. If it is the 
Abyssinians, I trust we shall use all our 
influence at the Court of Menelik to pro- 
tect the Somali. If it is the Italians, I 
hope they will make their occupation 
effective, so as to protect their trade. It 
is a mistake to think the country is 
worthless. It has a large population, and 
their requirements, though simple, are 
numerous. Before I sit down I should 
like to say I quite agree with the opinion 
of Mr. Percy Aylmer, who may be de- 
scribed as an expert, who was 
of the first men to reach the in- 
terior of Somaliland, and who has 
been there lately, who also knows 
a good deal about the Abyssinian 
boundaries, and who may be regarded as 
an unprejudiced and impartial observer. 
That gentleman, in a letter, expressed the 
opinion that, with regard to Article 6 of 
the Treaty, the Abyssinians would have 
observed that, without any concessions 
being made on our part, and that a great 
injustice had been done to the Somalis. 
Now, I support the reduction moved by 
the right hon. Baronet, because I do hope 
that an opportunity will be given to the 
House for a debate on this Treaty, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to clear up some of the points to 
which the right hon. Baronet has _at- 
tended, and be able to tell us what is the 
exact position with regard to the unde- 
fined territory between the new boundary 


one 
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and the boundary of the East African 
Protectorate. 


*Mr. CURZON: I do not think that 
the correspondent of the hon. Member 
need regret that he is not a Member of 
this House, for he has certainly succeeded 
in putting before us, in very forcible lan- 
guage, his views upon the subject through 
the medium of the hon. Member who has 
just given both pleasure and informa- 
tion to the House; though he did not 
as it seemed to me, agree with the right 
hon. Baronet who initiated this discus- 
sion in the very severe and sweeping de- 
nunciation which he passed on everything, 
I think, without exception in this Abys- 
sinian Treaty. I will follow his own 
order, and will take in the first place 
that which is in the Treaty and then that 
which is not. The first point on which 
the Treaty has been attacked is in refer- 
ence to the rectification of the Frontier 
of the Somali Coast Protectorate. Now, 
the Fronticr of our Protectorate which 
has existed up to the present time is one 
which was fixed by us with the Italian 
Government by Protocol, in May 1894 ; 
but that Frontier had never been com- 
municated to or recognised by the Em- 
peror of Abyssinia ; and, indeed, the ac- 
count of it given by the right hon. Baro- 
net does not tally with the facts as re- 
ported to us. One might imagine, from 
the speech of the right hon Baronet, 
that there were a number of tribes in- 
habiting the Frontier in settled and peace. 
ful conditions, and accepting the British 
Protectorate ; but that is not so at all. 
Upon this Frontier a number of these 
tribes, although within our boundaries, 
as defined by Treaty, have for some 
time practically been under Abyssinian 
control. They have been constantly 
raided by the Abyssinians, and, I am 
sorry to say, our resources have not 
been equal to securing them the 
protection which their presence within 
the British boundary entitled them 
to receive. When Mr. Rodd _ ap- 
proached King Menelik, and commenced 
to discuss the matter, he found that the 
King complained also of the pushing for- 
ward of the triangle of British territory in 
close proximity to Harrar. Now, we have 
had the opinion of the hon. Member 
opposite, who is an expert, but I think 
he will admit that Captain Swayne, an 
officer who has spent many years in 
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the Somali Protectorate, is also an expert, 
whose opinion is worthy of consideration 
in the matter. It was the opinion of 
Captain Swayne that the request made 
by Menelik with regard to the rectifica- 
tion of the Frontier might be granted. 
Now, what is the nature of this con- 
cession! The right hon. Baronet says it 
amounts to 15,000 square miles, and I 
am unable to accept or disprove that 
statement. He further says that it is 
one-fifth of the entire Protectorate. I 
do not believe that to be the case. That 
is a point, however, which we can deter- 
mine, and which I can bring before the 
hon. Baronet more clearly when we are 


able, as I hope we may be, to 
lay a map before the House, show- 
ing the whole Frontier; but, surely, 


a more important thing than the actual 
square mileage of the district under dis- 


cussion is the nature of it. Mr. Rodd 
reported to us that this territory 
was sparsely populated, that it was 
not under perimanent occupation at 
all, and that it merely consisted 
of temporary grazing grounds visited 


by a certain number of Native tribes 
at certain seasons of the year. All 
that our Envoy was, therefore, concerned 
to do in satisfying the desires of King 
Menelik as to this strip, was to secure 
that no tribe should lose its right of 
frequenting any grounds that it had 
been in the habit of visiting, and if 
hon. Members will look at page 7 of 
the Treaty, they will find that it is stipu- 
lated that the tribes occupying either 
side of the line shall be at liberty to 
graze on grounds on the other side of 
the line, and that during their migra- 
tions they shall be subject to the juris- 
diction of the territorial authority. Free 
access to the wells is equally reserved 
to the tribes on either side of the line. 
That was one stipulation which it was 
necessary to secure in their interest. The 
other was to secure guarantees from 
Menelik that these tribes should not 
suffer from the transfer of authority. 
And that object we endeavoured to 
secure by a provision on page 4 of the 
printed Treaty, containing an assurance 
given by King Menelik that any Somalis 
who may become subjects of the Ethio- 
pian Empire shall be well treated, and 
be orderly governed. That is the ac- 
count so far as TI am able to give it, and 
that is the whole of the information in 
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our possession with regard to this so- 
called cession of Swayne territory. | ven- 
ture to submit that Captain Swayne and 
Mr. Rodd were quite right in thinking it 
was a small price to pay for the deter- 
mination of a fixed Frontier, about which 
there cannot be any dispute in the future 
between the Abyssinians and ourselves, 
and for the cessation of the Abyssinian 
raids which have rendered the country 
so unhappy in the past. 
this point I may inform the Committee 
that in the negotiations undertaken 
by the French Representative at 
the Abyssinian Court for the delimitation 
of their Somali Frontier, France has sub- 
mitted to a very much more considerable 
reduction and restriction than we have 
done. Now, the right hon. Baronet pro- 
ceeded to give his version of the Treaty, 


and he said that all we had ¢ot in return | 


for this cession of territory was an assur 
ance that Kine Menelik would regard the 
Mahdists of 

That is we 


enemies 
all that 


as 


not have got. 


We have also got an engagement from | 


King Menelik that he will do all in his 


power to prevent the passage throngh 


. eo . aia | 
his dominions of arms and ammunition | 
to the Mahdists, which, I think, is an/ 
engagement of very considerable value. | 


Now, the right hon. Baronet said 
that the Mahdists always have been 
and must always’ be, the — ene- 
mies of. Abyssinia through the  condi- 


tions of their life and religion—but I do 
not know whether the hon. Baronet 
aware that there have been constant 
communications between the Mahdists 
and King Menelik. Applications 
been made to King Menelik by the Mah 
dists for assistance long before this event, 
and this assurance from King Menelik 
as to the Mahdists is one for which we 


is 


must be grateful. The right hon. 
Baronet also omitted to refer to the 
Article under which we have secured 


most-favoured-nation rights in Abyssinia, 
which must be regarded as a distinct 
feather in the cap of the envoys who 
negotiated the Treaty. I could not 
help thinking, when the right hon. 
Baronet attacked this Treaty, that his 
ideas of compromise were that we 
are to get everything and to give 
nothing. But people in different posi- 
tions take different views. It very 
easy for anyone in opposition to 
get up and to pick any Treaty to 
Mr. Curzon. 


is 
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While I am on | 


his Emoive. | 


had | 
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| Pieces, and to prove that on the 
two sides the balance is against his own 
'country ; but when one is engaged himself 
in making the Treaty one has different 
views which, perhaps, upon the whole, 
are rather more just. That remark of 
mine must not be looked upon as a re- 
buke, but rather as a criticism, which 
}inore especially applies to that part 
of his speech in which the right 
hon. Baronet attacked us, not for 
our sins of commission, but those of 
He seemed to argue that more 
ought to have been got, and, in parti- 
cular, that some agreement should have 
been arrived at with reference to the 
boundaries of the British Protectorate in 
the far interior of East Africa. But, 
Sir, what is the information with regard 
to those regions upon which the right 
hon. Baronet has relied? It is based, 
| as he has told us, upon the report of a 
| lecture recently delivered by Mr. Caven- 
dish, who has been travelling in these 
| countries, and which is not yet in print ; 
and upon statements in the recent re- 
| port upon the East African Protectorate 
by Sir Arthur Hardinge. Neither of 
these statements had appeared, or were 
iailable, to Mr. Rodd when he went up 
to Addis Abbaba; and to contend that 
he should have made an agre ment as 
regards the British Frontier in the in- 
terior, when neither he nor anyone else 


omission. 


formation requisite for doing so, is surely 
absurd. The right hon. Baronet, from 
his great experience, will know that there 
is nothing more dangerous than to settle 
questions relating to Frontiers when you 
are in complete ignorance of the local 
conditions of the country. We have too 
often suffered from boundary Treaties 
which have been made in similar ignor- 
ance in the past. I hope that the state- 
ment I have made is satisfactory ; but I 
may add that, in the very countries 
abroad—I do not think I need specify 
them—where it might have been ex- 
pected that this Treaty would have been 
depreciated, there has been a chorus 
of praise as to what has been described 


as a triumph for British “diplomacy. 
Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT 


(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : The speeches of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen who have taken 
part in this Debate to-night have been 
full of special knowledge, and I am sure 
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that the House has listened to them with 
pleasure. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid.): “I beg to 
call attention to the fact that 
not 40 Members present.’ 

Notice taken that 40 Members were not 

the CuarRMAN counted out the 
House, and 40 Members being in their 
places : 

Sir E. 


there are 


present, 


ASHMEAD BARTLETT: As 


I was saying, the speeches with 
which this Debate was initiated have 
proved full of interest. The right 


hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean always speaks on these subjects 
with very great force, and what he says 
is deserving of the great attention which 
is shown to those who combine intellect 
with industry. The hon. Gentleman who 
followed him, the hon. Member for the 
Cleveland Division, spoke with even 
greater knowledge, for I believe he is the 
only Member of this House who has had 
an opportunity of visiting these places. 
The Abyssinian Question is a very diffi- 
cult one, for while it very hard 
to declare that, on the face of it, the 
Government do not appear to have ac- 
complished much, yet it would, perhaps, 
be unjust to deny that they have done 
as much as was possible of accomplish- 
ment at the This case of Abys- 
sinia is a striking illustration of the evils 
of neglect and delay in dealing with these 
foreign difticulties. For the last five 
years—ever since the fatal change of 
policy in 1893—this country has suffered 
in every quarter of the globe from what 
appears to be a rooted system of indif- 
ference, neglect, and procrastination with 
regard to dangers that threaten it from 
abroad. My reason for starting this 
proposition is that, until it is realised by 
the Government and the country that 
these misfortunes do not come upon us 
by haphazard, or by accident, but are the 
result of rooted errors in British policy, 
we shall have no improvement in a policy 
which leads to these retreats, reverses, 
and disasters abroad. The causes of 
these rooted errors are twofold: first, 
they arise from neglect and delay in 
dealing with questions which seem a little 
awkward, and which are put off inthe hope 
that they will disappear, instead of which 
they become ten times more difficult ; 
and, secondly, there is the alienation of 
the old allies of this country. It is not 


seems 


time. 
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fair to charge the responsibility for this 
upon one Government more than another. 


Tue CHAIRMAN WAYS anv 
MEANS: Order, order! The hon. Mem- 
ber is now dealing with general prin- 
ciples of policy. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: Of 
course, Sir, after your remark, I will not 
go further into that question, and I only 
referred to it because it is impossible to 
deal with any one of these difficulties, or 
to suggest a remedy, unless the cause 
of the trouble is removed. Our difficul- 
ties in Abyssinia are part of the great 
Russo-French encroachment 
which began in 1893. When the right 
Baronet attacked the present 
Government he was practically obliged 
as more or less a Party man, to pass over 
what happened under the previous 
Government. The difficulty really began 
in 1892-93, when the Foreign Office was 
represented in this House by the hon. 
Baronet now sitting alone on the Front 
Bench (Sir E. Grey). It began when 
Colonel Leontieff was first sent to Abys- 
sinia. I, at that time, endeavoured to 
call attention to the danger which threat- 
ened our interests there. I ventured to 
ask a question on the subject, but I ob- 
tained no support, althougn if the right 
hon. Baronet had seen, as we did then, 
the result might have been different. 
But the right hon. Baronet simply told 
us, in airy and indifferent tones, that the 
kussian Mission was simply a scientific 
and geographical one. What actually 
occurred! Colonel Leontiefi was away 
many years, and in that period. he re- 
organised the Abyssinian Army, which 
was soon armed with French rifles. The 
movement aimed, not so much 
against the Italians as against us; its 
real object was to embarrass us on the 
Upper Nile. It was part of a great 
Russian-Franco scheme of encroachment 
which has since developed itself in China, 
and, indeed, in every quarter of the 
globe. This recent cession of territory 
and the Treaty we have been discussing 
to-night can only be judged by results. 
There is a distinct conflict of opinion 
between the right hon. Baronet and the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs as 
to the precise effect of this cession of 
territory upon our Treaty rights, and 
upon our communications from Somali- 


OF 


scheme of 


hon. 


Was 
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land with the interior portion of these 
regions, and in that conflict of opinion 
I am not able to decide between the two 
right hon. Gentlemen. We have one 
thing, however, to bear in mind, and 
that is that the tribes look to us for pro- 
tection. We have prevented these 
tribes from being armed, and they are, 
consequently, open to attack from tribes 


{COMMONS} 


which, although nominally Christian, are | 


really most cruel and savage. They are 
practically semi-savages. We have heard 
of the troubles in Bulgaria, but if hon. 
Gentlemen will read the reports of mas- 
sacres and outrages committed by the 
Abyssinians on the unfortunate Somalis 
they will see that the crimes said to have 
been committed by the Turks in Bul- 
garia are trifling in their nature when 
compared with those committed against 
the Somalis. I do trust that the Govern- 
ment will take special measures to pro- 
tect these unfortunate Somalis. The in- 
habitants of the territories to the west 
and south-west of Abyssinia are well 
armed, and mostly well mounted, and 
they are constantly making raids on the 
Somali villages, killing the men, carry- 
ing off the women, and desolating the 
whole country. The Government would 
do well to look after the interests of these 
unfortunate victims. My opinion was 
that a certain amount of unpopularity 
would attach to the occupation of this 


country. I do not lay so much stress 
as the Under Secretary for War 
on the value of this declaration as 
against the Mahdists. We know 
that the most desperate antagonism 


has existed between the Dervishes and the 
Abyssinians for many years. I trust it 
will prove, however, that the pledge of 
King Menelik will be observed. There 
is one very interesting point which the 
right hon. Baronet referred to more than 
once, but which the Under Secretary has 
not touched upon at all, and that is the 
alleged cession by the King of Abyssinia 
of an immense tract of territory south- 
west of his dominions, and which is said 
to extend to within two degrees of the 
equator. This territory is said to have 
been ceded by Menelik to Russia and 
France—to have been granted in a char- 
ter to that Colonial adventurer, Leon- 
tieff, and to Prince Henri of Orleans, 
who is no friend of British interests. If 
these two persons, who are most pro- 
nounced and active enemies of England 
Sir EB. Ashmead Bartlett. 
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and of British interests, possess this 
charter giving them rights over a vast 
territory, the greater portion of which 
lies within the acknowledged British 
sphere of influence, it is a very serious 
fact. 

An Hon. MemBer: What is it worth! 

Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: It is 
very easy to ask what is that concession 
worth, but that is not the question we 
have to consider. We have seen these 
encroachments going on in every quarter 
of the globe—in Siam, in West Africa, 
in the Transvaal, and in China, and this 
affords a striking illustration of the way 
in which our enemies go to work. The 
great danger the Government has to 
guard against is the neglect of these 
apparently trifling matters, and I do say 
that this is a point upon which our Govern- 
ment should obtain the clearest infor- 
mation, and the most definite assurances 
from the French Government, for the 
time may soon come when, if this charter 
has really been granted, it may prove a 
source of danger to British interests. 
Indeed, we know, from statements by 
means of the French Colonial party, and 
from declarations by the French Govern- 
ment, that they consider that they 
possess arrangements with Abyssinia 
which cannot but prove very satisfactory 
from their point of view. As I said 
before, it is very difficult to assert that 
our Government have not done their best 
under the circumstances. The late 
Government neglected the beginnings 
of this difficulty ; they passed them over 
and concealed them from the public. 
Then, for some period, the present 
Government followed the same course 
and pursued the same policy. They did 
so for a year, or a year and a half, but 
at last they woke up in the matter, and 
sent a Mission to Abyssinia. Mr. Rodd 
did the best he could for us. In view of 
the enormous influence which the French 
and the Russians had obtained there, and 
of many other circumstances which I 
need not refer to, I think it is pretty 
clear that Mr. Rodd did his best to pro- 
duce some sort of peaceful arrangement 
between this country and Abyssinia. 
We, naturally, do not like the position 
in which these unfortunate Somalis are 
placed, exposed as they are to the raids 
of enemies cruel and savage to a greater 
or less degree; we do not like the fact 
that great districts in the North-East 
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Soudan are exposed still to the raids of 
the Abyssinians; these are disagreeable 
and perhaps humiliating facts, but it 
would be very unfair to blame Mr. Rodd 
for them. He had everything against 
him, for he was sent there very late, and, 
under the circumstances, I do not think 
he could have concluded a more satis- 
factory Treaty with regard to the danger 
to Abyssinian attack or encroachment 
upon what we consider to be our district. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman gave 
a most effective answer. He suggested, 
or rather stated, that Major Macdonald 
had been despatched to look after this 
important region, and to forestall any 
Abyssinian attack. That, of course, is a 
very important fact, but it is a great 
misfortune that the expedition has been 
almost broken up and destroyed by the 
mutiny of some Soudanese troops in 
Uganda, which was never for one moment 
anticipated. Still, we know that every 
eifort is being made to repair the 
disaster, and that troops are being 
hurried up to undo the result of the 
Soudanese result. 


Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The topic which the hon. Mem- 
ber is now discussing is very remote from 
the Question before the Committee. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: 1 
have to beg your pardon, Sir, but per- 
haps you did not catch the statement of 
Under that Major 
Macdonald’s expedition was sent in order 
to look after these territories. 


THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I caught the expression. 
and was aware of it, but the hon. 
Member is not entitled to discuss 
the revolt of the Soudanese in Uganda, 
although reference to it is admissible. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: 1 
did not intend to discuss that. I will 
only conclude by repeating what I said 
at the beginning—that if difficulties like 
this with Abyssinia are to be avoided, 
and if British policy and British contro] 
are to be established successfully, the 
only way to secure that end is to revert 
to the old alliances and arrangements, 
and then we shall be enabled to hold our 
own against the attacks of foreign Powers. 


the Secretary 
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Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): The hon. Member who 
has just sat down has devoted most of 
his speech to criticisms, most of which 
were directed not against me personally, 
but against the Government of which 1 
was a subordinate Member. I have so 
often spoken in this House when I have 
had the blame of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield directed entirely against the 
side of the House on which I sat, that 
I cannot help feeling rather relieved at 
his criticism on this occasion of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: It was 
because they followed your policy. 
Whatever policy was pursued was pur- 
sued in common by both Parties. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: The hon. Mem- 
ber says that it was pursued in common 
by both Parties, and I gather that he 
is not satisfied with the policy. There 
are some considerations which I think 
do modify some of the criticisms which 
have been passed on this Treaty. At the 
same time, I cannot say I regard it as 
entirely satisfactory. But I won’t detain 
the Committee very long, because I am 
not in a position of an expert who would 
do what I should like to see done if possi- 
ble—reconcile the conflicts of opinion as 
between Gentlemen on this side of the 
House and Gentlemen on the opposite 
side. The question of importance seems 
to be as to the tribes which by this 
Treaty have been transferred to the 
Government of Abyssinia, who in pre- 
vious years have been living under the 
protection of the British Crown. There 
is great conflict of opinion on that point, 
but I gather that there must be some 
tribes who are being transferred from 
the protection of British authority to 
Abyssinian authority, according to the 
note at the top of page 4 of the Treaty 
under which His Majesty the Emperor 
Menelik binds himself as to the Somalis 
particularly. He promised they should 
be well treated. Unless a transfer has 
taken place I do not see why that ques- 
tion should be put and answered. What 
is their treatment likely to be? I can- 
not suppose that in a question of this 
kind any mere verbal provision would 
be likely to have very much effect unless 
a careful eye is kept on it. And I think 
it is most likely to be the case. Some 
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of the Natives have been transferred to 
the British protection, and those in 
authority should, at any rate, report care- 
fully what their treatment is, and, if need 
be, it should receive the most urgent at- 
tention of the Government. Now, as 
to the other Natives who have been under 
the Italian sphere, one argument has 
been raised in this Debate, that Natives 
living under the Italian sphere will find 
their position very much worse, that they 
will in future be recognised as being 
under the Abyssinian rule in a way that 
they have not been before. As regards 
Natives who have been under the Italian 
sphere, I think these will find that there 
is a sensible change for the worse in their 
condition. I gather that the Italian in- 
fluence in some parts of this sphere has 
been somewhat remote, and that many 
Natives in the Italian sphere have relied 
rather on British influence, or on their 
neighbourhood to British influence, than 
on the active interference of Italian 
officers. But, Sir, if they were in the 
Italian sphere of influence, and if the 
Italians were no longer going to give 
them their protection, we have been 
spared the responsibility of this. As re- 
gards the Italian sphere, I can only sup- 
pose we have done nothing under the 
Treaty which can be a matter of com- 
plaint by tke Italian Government itself. 
We have no direct assurance to that effect 


—perhaps it is impossible it could 
be given—but the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean did 
make a point—viz., that we had intro- 


duced a bar of territory ceded to Abys- 


sinia which had been previously recog- 
nised as an Italian protectorate. But, 


however, the question is really one for 
the Italian Government, and if they have 
no objection to what the Britsh Govern- 
ment has done, then I cannot see how 
any objection can be taken, as regard: 
the Italian sphere, to the provisions of 
this Treaty. But there is one reserva- 
tion on this point, and it is as regards 
the clause touching the importation of 
arms. In Article 5 it says that the im- 
portation of arms into Ethiopia through 
the territory of Her Britannic Majesty is 
authorised. Now, Sir, would the Somalis 
have the same facilities for obtaininz 
arms as has been granted to the Abys- 
sinians. It has been stated that there 
are Natives, weaker tribes, on the borders 


Sir Edward Grey. 
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of Abyssinia, who are continually sub- 
ject to raids from the Abyssinians, 
Now, Sir, this Treaty puts us in 
the position of being bound to 
facilitate, or, any rate, permit, the 


transit of firearms into Abyssinia, which, 
I suppose, we should be bound to preveut 
in the case of tribes who are liable to 
incursions from Abyssinia. That is an 
extremely unpleasant position, and I sup. 
pose the best defence that can be made 
for this provision is that if the Abys- 
sinians do not get a full supply of fire- 
arms in that way, they could obtain it 
easily in another way. That certainly 
is an element which very much qualifies 
the satisfaction one feels in reading the 
provisions of this Treaty. Now, Sir, the 
Treaty has been criticised on a ground 





which is not connected with the wel- 
ifare of the Natives but which is 
lconnected with the future of the 


| British possession in Africa generally, 
land that is, that under this Treaty we 
| are cutting off the Somaliland protecto- 
|rate from access to the British sphere 
‘of influence in East Africa further in- 
land. Now, Sir, I do not attach much 
importance to that objection. I am quite 
at one with my hon. Friend the Member 
\for Cleveland, who has stated with, ! 
think, unique advantage that there ar: 
important trade routes of which we sha'l 
lose the control under the provisions of 
this Treaty. He said, I think, from the 
wells which were necessary for trade 
routes, that two of those wells had passed 
|from British control. That may be so, 
but even if we had retained those wells, 
what should we have obtained? If we 
are going to regard this Somah Pro- 
tectorate as valuable because it would 
afford access to the British sphere of in- 
| fluence in East Africa, then I think it 
ought to be our policy to occupy and 
| develop the whole of these routes. We 
| have been promoting means of access to 
ithese parts of Africa from different 
| quarters. Advance has been made up 
the Valley of the Nile, and a railway has 
been begun from the coast to Uganda. 
It is possible that through Somaliland 
there may be another means of access 


| 





to these trades routes, but we could 
only have made use of them if we 
had been prepared for a_ greai 


territorial expansion until we had occv- 
pied and developed the whole length 
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of these routes till they joined our East 
African sphere of influence. That, Sir, 
it seems to me, would be a tremendous 
operation—a tremendous addition to our 
responsibilities in Africa. I think it 
would have been beyond our strength, 
to say nothing of further political com- 
plications, to have seized upon these 
other trade routes, and, at the same 
time, to have endeavoured to have de- 
veloped them. In developing those 
routes we never contemplated joining 
this Protectorate to our British East 
African possessions. Therefore, I think, 
it is better that we should rccog- 
nise facts rather than leave the ques- 
tion open to further difficulties. There 
is one thing lacking in this Treaty 
which the Member for the Forest of Dean 
pointed out. In making a Treaty of 
this kind it would have been most valu- 
able if there could have been some recog- 
nition of our sphere of influence in British 
East Africa. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it would have been impossible to 
obtain this boundary because there was 
not enough influence, but that sphere of 
influence has been recognised before by 
other Powers in British East Africa, and 
I do not see why that same recognition 
might not have been obtained from Mene- 
lik in this instance. I quite admit that 
the actual definition of the boundary 
might have been impossible for lack of 
information, but we do not find that a 
lack of information has been a bar in 
other cases to the recognition of our 
sphere of influence, a recognition which 
has already been given to other Powers, 
and which, I think, might have been 
asked for or negotiated for this country. 
Of course, the right hon. Gentleman can 
speak with fuller knowledge on the sub- 
ject, but I say that it would have been 
a great acquisition to the value of the 
Treaty if such a recognition could have 
been obtained, more especially in view of 
the statement that a charter has been 
given by Menelik himself, which appa- 
rently authorises certain persons to pene- 
trate well into the British sphere of in- 
fluence. I do not know whether that is 
true or whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite is in a position to make any 
statement on that point ; but, at any rate, 
in discussing this Treaty I cannot help 
feeling that it is a serious drawback to 
the satisfaction with which we should 
like to regard any Treaty with this coun- 
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try that it has left an open question 
future difficulties in w’ at is, perhaps, the 
most important matter of all that will 
have to be dealt with in the future. Now, 
Sir, I should like to have it stated what 
the real reason is for the making of this 
Treaty. I do not suppose that the real 
reason was the readjustment of the boun- 
dary, and I do not think the Treaty can 
be fairly judged by merely reading the 
actual provisions. I think the real justi- 
fication of the Treaty must lie not in the 
mere balance of advantages to be found 
in these separate articles, but in reasons 
of policy and State, which cannot, per- 
haps, be fully explained to the House. 
I do think, as my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cleveland has said, that it is 
important that Menelik should be recog- 
nised, but I would rather this Treaty 
should have been made than no Treaty 
at all. The question of this part of 
Africa is an important question, and it 
may be a very critical question in the 
future. Abyssinia is undoubtedly a great 
factor in that part of Africa, and must 
be a great factor in any future settle- 
ment; and I think the real justification 
of this Treaty is to be found in the fact 
that as other nations have entered into 
relations with Menelik, and have had an 
understanding with him, it became vital 
that we should also have an understand- 
ing to recognise him, and under this 
Treaty we have recognised his authority. 
Possibly there is an understanding not 
defined which may have an influence ex- 
tending beyond the mere provisions of 
the Treaty. On the ground that I am 
not in a position to judge of the merits 
as fully as those who have the full offi- 
cial information, I think the Committee 
may accept the Vote for this Treaty, and 
on those grounds I certainly shall not 
oppose it. 


Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman has covered 
the ground pretty fully as to some 
considerations directed against this 
Treaty. Certainly, the points which 
he has chiefly touched were points 
which were not answered in the 
first instance by the rieht hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary ef State for 
Foreign Affairs. T propose to direct atten- 


tion to another matter which the 
right hon. Gentleman did not answe”, 
and that is the question of the 
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cession of Somaliland territory to | insufficient to enable us to get better 
Menelik. Now the Under Secretary | terms. I will appeal to him, and to the 


used these words: he said that the terri- 
tory was surrendered because it was 
raided territory, which had been raided 
by the Abyssinians, and a little further 
on he referred to the cession as “the so 
called cession.” The case made out by 
the right hon. Gentleman, as I under- 
stand him, is this: that, although we 
have this Treaty with Italy recognising a 
certain line of demarcation between our 
sphere of influence and the Italian sphere 
of influence, yet Menelik, the Abyssinian 
Emperor, has never recognised our Treaty, 
and that our claim to the territory—so 
called—ceded has not been recognised 
by the Abyssinians. In making that 
statement he appears to have ignored al- 
together the terms of the particular 
Treaty which he was defending in this 
Committee. I find that the Emperor 
Menelik himself speaks of the territory 
as something we have a right to cede. 
He gives us his assurance that 
those subjects who hereafter become 
his subjects under the new boundary 
arrangements shall be well treated. This 
territory is inhabited by tribes who have 
formerly accepted and enjoved British 
protection in the British Protectorate. 
and there is further in this Treaty itself 
definite allegation that this territory was 
in the British sphere of influence and 
Protectorate, and there is a general accep- 
tance of that view by Menelik himself. 


Mr. CURZON: I think the 
Gentleman is confusing the two paris 
of the arrangement. The tribes 
there referred to are the tribes who had 
been under British protection. 


hon. 


*Mr. McKENNA: There is no distinc- 
tion about the particular tribes. Clearly, 
the words I am referring to referred to 


the whole of the tribes. Now, Sir, 
the Committee will remember that 
the Under Secretary in his observa- 


tions rather appealed to us to make the 
best of the Treaty, and take it as it is; 
but we cannot forget that this last of a 
series of “gvraceful concessions” was re- 
commended to us, earlier in the Session, 
as a triumph. We know now that the 
right hon. Gentleman defends him- 


self upon the ground that our power 
in 


that part of the world was 


Mr. McKenna. 





Government of which he is a Member, 
when he makes this confession of our 
inability to properly look after the pro- 
tectorates and spheres of influence which 
we take upon ourselves in Africa—I will 


appeal to him to remember _ this 
confession when he is extending the 
sphere of British influence into the 
heart of the Soudan. The very 
same difficulties which the Govern- 
ment have found in Abyssinia they 
will find there. Before I conclude 


let me remind the Committee that the 
concessions which we have obtained under 
this Treaty are only concessions which 
might be called mutual. We have goi 
nothing except the trade concessions, and 
every concession that we have received is 
a concession of a mutual nature—we give 
something corresponding directly to what 
we receive. There are only two uni- 
lateral concessions, and in both cases 
they are made by us. One is the 
surrender of territory, and the other is 
the cession to which the hon. Baronet 
referred, and as to which no reference 
has been made by the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs—the cession to Mene- 
lik of the right to import as much arms 
as he pleases. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, §.): 
I think, if there is no strong reason ta 
the contrary, if the right hon. Gentleman 
can answer the question asked, with re- 
ference to this agreement, it will cer- 
tainly help to clear up the matter. It 
is clear as to the relation, and the agree 
ment made with Italy in 1894, by which 
we gave a line separating our protec- 
torate. Anyone who reads the whole 
treaty will clearly see that it is a ques- 
tion of the continued recognition by us 
of the Italian Protectorate to the south 
of the Italian sphere of influence, and to 
the south of our Protectorate; and that 
is where, in the second paragraph, they 
establish on each side a dividing line. 
The previous part contained a recogni- 
tion by Menelik of the boundary of our 
Protectorate, but its provision with re- 
gard to the tribes, recognises the other 
side of that line, and the question is: 
what has become of our obligation to- 
wards Italy? I think we may consider 
that Italy is out of the matter alto 
gether; that we have neglected or con- 
temned the rights which, in 1894, we 
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acknowledged to belong to her. And 
what is the position that Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken up with regard 
to Italy? They have consented to this 
abandonment to us of a right which we 
formerly recognised in them ; or, if not, 
what is the meaning of the arrangement? 
Upon the main issues raised by the hon. 
Baronet I agree. Although I am far 
from thinking, as was well pointed out 
by the Member for Keighley, the treat- 
izent is in many respects very disappoint- 
ing, and not certainly what we should 
have expected; there may be reasons 
why it has been thought desirable that 
the House should not be informed upon 
this question, and, therefore, I shall, for 
that reason, not join in any opposition 
to this Vote. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask whether Mr. Curzon 
can inform the Committee concerning the 
terms of the Charter alleged to have been 
agreed upon between the Emperor Mene- 
lik and Prince Henry of Orleans? I 
think it is important that we should hear 
from the Government, before coming to 
a decision on this Vote, the exact position 
in which we stand with regard to the Char- 
ter. It has been constantly referred to 
in the French Press and in the French 
Chamber, and there seems to be no speci- 
fic ground for the Charter entered into. 
I do think, before coming to a vote on 
this subject, we should hear what the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government are 
upon that concession. 

Mr. CURZON: In reply to the last 
question, I can only say that we know 
nothing of this Charter, except what has 
appeared in the papers. In reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the terms 
of our arrangement with Menelik were 
communicated to the Italian Government, 
and they raised no objection. 

The Committee divided.—Ayes 
Noes 162—(Division List, No. 19). 

Vote agreed to. 
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COLONIAL SERVICES 
MENTARY). 

On the Supplementary Vote for 
£161,500 for Sundry Colonial Services, 
including certain grants in aid, 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE = (North- 
ampton): I think it will be in the re- 
collection of the House that the other 
day the First Lord of the Treasury pro- 
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mised that an explanation should be 
given to us—I do not know whether he 
meant by the Colonial Secretary or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. But I cer- 
tainly think we ought to have some sort 
of explanation, in order that we may 
fairly consider what are the reasons 
given in favour of it. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuarn, Bir- 
mingham. W.): The Vote, as it stands 
on the paper, explains itself; it is ex- 
plained on the paper. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; the right hon. 
Gentleman contradicts me. The First 
Lord of the Treasury gave a distinct 
pledge that the information should be 
laid before the House. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tar 


COLONIES: My right hon. Friend 
has promised that when the Vote 


comes before the House he himself will 
be able to defend it. So he is. But be- 
fore he can defend the Vote it must first 
be challenged. I saw, with some sur- 
prise, that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, as well as another hon. Member, 
has given notice of a Motion to reduce 
the Vote, and I am here to listen to any 
objections that they may offer in that 
case. In the meantime, I may say that 
these Colonies on the West Coast of 
Africa are being extended by way of pro- 
tectorates and spheres of influence into 
the interior, and the Government wish 
proper notice to be provided. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: ‘the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury undertook to “explain” the Vote. 
I cannot say that the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman can be said, in any 
sense of the word, to be an explanation. 
Under these circumstances, I am obliged 
to take these statements that I read in 
the newspapers. I am one of those who 
are not very much in favour of Colonial 
expansion in South Africa, but I fully 
admit there are exceptional circum- 
stances in regard to the coast. On the 
Bight of Benin a number of countries 
claim a large amount of Hinterland, and 
as they do not allow free trade in their 
Hinterland it is most desirable that we, 
having the coast, should have a fair 
proportion of the Hinterland, in order 
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that we may be able to trade with the 
natives for our benefit, if not for theirs. 
I doubt whether it has been a wise 
policy to establish a Protectorate over 
the kingdom of Sokoto. I don’t believe 
in these Protectorates. I don’t believe 
the game is worth the candle. We have. 
in many parts of the world, a vast num- 
ber of races subject to our rule; I think 
I am not wrong in saying that there are 
nearly 400 million persons subject io 
our rule. In Africa the objection is 
stronger than anywhere else, because, 
as a matter of positive fact, the African 
will never work for himself or others 
unless he is made to do so. We then 
found that we had assumed very great 
responsibility in Africa when we took 
under our Protectorate a large portion 
of the country; for instance, with re- 
gard to slavery or serfdom. Either you 
have slavery among the Africans ther- 
selves the case in Pemba and 
Uganda at the present moment—or where 
there is not slavery among the Africans 





as is 


themselves, we established, as in 
Rhodesia, or tried to establish, a 
species of serfdom to make them 
work for us, which is only slavery 


under another name. In this case there 
is the further objection that the portion 
taken over is in the hands of the Niger 
Company, a chartered company, and we 
know perfectly well that these chartered 
companies are apt to get into quarrels 
with their neighbours and to pursue an 
agressive policy, and when they get into 
a@ mess they are apt to call upon us. 
at considerable liability to ourselves, to 
come to their aid. It is somewhat re- 
markable that the right hon. Gentleman 
should be anxious to take over the vast 
territories in Africa, considering he has 
asked us to give some dole to the West 
Indian Colonies, which have so long been 
in our possession, and yet, though the 
majority are of the black race, they have 
paid us so badly that we have to come 
to their aid to save them from absolute 
ruin. I put aside, however, the general 
question of expansion in Africa. The 
great country of Sokoto is brought under 
our Protectorate. We have a great 
Hinterland there ; but the great question 
of interest is not in regard to the tribes, 
but in regard to France. The matter 
at. issue is a comparatively small strip 
of country. There is a Commission sit- 
ting at the present moment in Paris dis- 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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cussing this question. As I understand 
it, the question is whether there have 
been prior treaties or not, and the whole 
thing is in a perfect tangle. We have 
gone there, or we have sent persons 
there, to make treaties with divers chiefs. 
The French, also, have made treaties 
with divers chiefs. I myself do not at- 
tach much importance to these treatiex. 
Generally speaking, somebody goes to a 
village, and gets hold of the headman, 


and asks him whether he will 
receive French or English  assis- 
tance. He is given a bottle of gin, 


or something of that sort, and he is at 
once asked what he owns. He says he 
owns the whole country. Then the 
French go to the country and meet the 
savage or black man, and they go 
through the same thing. The chiefs will 
sell it to a dozen persons, and the whole 
thing is an absurdity. The question of 
title cannot arise upon such vague 
powers. I know perfectly well that it is 
sometimes urged that we ought to have 
the Hinterland behind our own territories. 
I am rather of that opinion myself, but 
we are precluded from using this argu- 
ment, because we have laid hold of a 
considerable portion of the Hinterland 
between the French colony of Uahomey 
and the German colony of Togoland. It 
is an unfortunate thing that, while this 
disturbance has arisen between the 
French and the English, the right hon. 
Gentleman should be the Secretary of 


State for the Colonies. I have 
the greatest admiration for the 
right hon. Gentleman as a_ speaker. 
I have often heard him make the 
best case out of the worst materials. 


I do not know a better speaker in this 
House ; but there my admiration begins 
and ends. During the vacation the right 
hon. Gentleman went about the country 
as a sort of Ajax defying the lightning, 
talking a vast amount of Bobadil trash. 
The right hon. Gentleman laid down 
many grand theories as to the expansion 
of the Empire. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will not deny that he did 
hold language which laid down that the 
British Empire must exist by expansion, 
and that we must go on and expand. 
In one of the right hon. Gentleman's 
speeches which I read. he said that he 
dreamed of an Empire so vast. that it 
could not be dreamed of by any other 
person. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: I never said anything of 
the kind. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman cares to be accu- 
rate. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: If it be a matter 
of choice, I always prefer to be accurate. 
At any rate, it was something about 
dreams. Now, the right hon. Gentleman, 
I admit, is in a somewhat difficult posi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman is a 
Unionist—a Liberal Unionist—and the 
right hon. Gentleman is a Member of 
a Conservative Government. I can per- 
fectly understand that the right hon, 

“Gentleman has a legitimate ambition to 
be the head of the Party opposite. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I rise 
to order, Sir. I was rather severely 
treated just now, and I wish to know 
whether this elaborate discussion is 
a propos of the question before the Com- 
mittee? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: On the point of 
order, Sir, I was giving some of the 
reasons why I am unfortunately unable 
to vote in favour of this money, and one 
of the reasons is that the right hon. 
Gentleman is the Colonial Secretary. It 
is all very well for Gentlemen to cry 


ga ig 


THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I must remind the _ hon. 
Member that in dealing with Supple- 


mentary Estimates the rule of the 
House is very strict. Only those matters 
which appear in the Estimates are open 
to discussion, and I must, therefore, ask 
the hon. Member to deal a little more 
closely with the subject. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Anyhow, the 
right hon. Gentleman has adopted a 
policy of expansion in Africa, and in the 
West of Africa he has practically defied 
France. I say the right hon. Gentleman 
had defied France. There does not seem 
to be unity of views among the Govern- 
ment. I judge that that is so from the 
utterances of Lord Salisbury, who is at 
the head of the Government, and I judge 
that utterances of the 
Press; because the Press have continually 
contrasted Lord Salisbury with the Colo- 
nial Secretary. The Press seem to pre- 
fer the right hon. Gentleman ; they may 


also from the 
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be right or wrong, but they seem to pre- 
fer the Colonial Secretary to Lord Salis- 
bury. Now, last week we had a singular 
instance of this. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Colonies 
came down to the’ House on Friday and 
read two dispatches which he had re- 
ceived from Africa. One of these dis- 
patches stated that they had claimed a 
place called Wa, behind the Gold Coast, 
where the French had raised their flag, 
and that, in another place on the right 
bank of the Niger—that is to say in the 
disputed territory—a body of Hausa 
troops, commanded by an English officer, 
were in possession. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: No, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman is lamentably inaccurate, and 
as he is now raising questions which 
have some international interest, I ven- 
ture to tell him that he is wholly wrong 
in everything he has hitherto said. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: There was a dis- 
pute with regard to flags and_ posses- 
sions between the French and the Eng- 
lish, one in this town of Wa, which was 
behind our Gold Coast Colony, and the 
other in a village on the right side of 
the Niger, in the territory which is 
disputed between us and France. I 
think that is perfectly correct, and I 
have no doubt that these disputes very 
frequently take place. You have in 
these places no clearly defined lines of 
delimitation between them. Behind the 
Gold Coast you have no clear definition 
of what is ours and what is French by 
treaty. You are actually discussing in 
Paris now what is the line of delimitation 
respecting the right bank of the Niger. 
Therefore. it can hardly be said that. 
either Party ought to be blamed for what 
took place. It is a necessary conse- 
quence of sending troops about there—a 
lamentable consequence, no doubt, bui 
one which has taken place again and 
again under similar circumstances. Well, 
on Monday the right hon. Gentleman 
came down to the House with a further 
yaded the empire of Sokoto, which was 
stated to be undoubtedly ours. The 
right hon. Gentleman used the word 
“invasion” in regard to this matter, and 
undoubtedly great attention was paid Lo 
his statements, because I saw in the 
paper that a panic took place in the 
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City at once upon those statements. Now, 
this was while negotiations were going 
on. It is remarkable that these inci- 
dents do occur before a Vote for ad- 
ditional troops is asked for, but I should 
certainly have thought that in order to 
keep up a friendly feeling with France 
pending the negotiations, it would have 
been better for the right hon. Gentle- 
man not to accentuate, as he did, those 
particular telegrams. Fortunately, Lord 
Salisbury saved the situation. Lord 
Salisbury had already dealt with the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
during the Vacation in the excelleat 
speech which he himself made upon the 
Address—a speech which my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Monmouthshire 
rightly said ought to be written over the 
doors of the Primrose League, and, he 
might have added, ought to be written 
over the doors of the Colonial Office. 
Lord Salisbury, when he heard of this 
incident, at once telegraphed to instruct 
Sir Edward Monson to ask for some ex- 
planation from M. Hanotaux, whose 
reply was to the effect that he 
did not believe any Frenchmen had 
invaded Sokoto, but that if any 
were there they were there against 
the wishes of the French Government, 
and he would recall them. But at the 
present moment we are asked to vote a 
large sum of money to increase the forces 
at the command of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in these colonies. We hear, as a 
matter of fact, that there are already 
forces there—nominally, it is true, a 
police force, but, nevertheless, what I 
should look on as something of a mili- 
tary force. Then we see in the news- 
papers that a large number of officers 
are being sent out there from day to day 
for the purpose of enlisting men; and I 
am surprised to hear that the proposed 
force is to be entirely under the contre] 
of the Secretary for the Colonies. The 
First Lord of the Treasury was asked 
to-day under whose direction it would be, 
and he said it would be under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State. I asked 
who the Secretary of State was, because 
really I was under the impression that 
he meant the Secretary for War, and I 
was informed that it was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Colonial Secretary. The 
last information we have been vouch- 
safed is that Imperial troops have been 
ordered to go to the front. Whether 
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they are to go to the front or not I do 
not know, but I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to tell 
us. Now, what is all this collection of 
troops in this place for? It is true that 
we have taken this empire of Sokoto, 
or, rather, the Niger Company have 
taken it for us, under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. It is placed under our 
Protectorate, but the whole  circum- 
stances are decidedly vague. Sokoto is 
surrounded by States which, the Emperor 
claims, are feudatory to him, but this 
they deny. However that may be, we 
know perfectly well that these forces of 
ours will probably be used to join in the 
different quarrels that may take place 
in this territory, which has practically 
become ours; but I cannot help think- 
ing that another object in sending troops 
so openly to these colonies is to weigh 
upon France—to convince her that we, 
are really serious, and that we are not— 
going to let what we consider our rights 
be interfered with. Well, i say it is a 
great mistake to do this at the very 
time when you are in negotiation with a 
foreign country. Take a parallel case 
in Eurcpe. Say there was a dispute be- 
tween France and Germany; well, the 
sending out of an army would, to say 
the least of it, not be conducive to peace. 
I must say, with all my admiration 
for the ability of the Colonial Secretary, 
that I regard the right hon. Gentleman 
as a very dangerous man, and I am there- 
fore not inclined to entrust him with 
these vast powers or with the money 
which he desires. We hear a good deal 
at the present day about markets, espe- 
cially in China; and I should say that our 
trade with one province in China is worth 
what we could obtain by getting hold 
of the whole of Africa I am not in 
favour of yielding what is ours, and | 
trust the Commission which is sitting in 
Paris will come to some rational arrange- 
ment. I think there should be some 
clear and specific arrangement as to the 
Hinterland belonging to us and that 
belongs to France, but, if 
we cannot agree as to it, why 
did we not go to arbitration? I 
find, by the way, that these colonies 
obtain their revenues in the main by 4 
tax upon drink, and if you are able to 
run a whole Government upon a tax on 
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drink it is very clear that a larg: 
amount of it is imported, and is drunk 
by the inhabitants of the country. I 
vote against this increase of our forces 
on the clear ground that I do not be- 
lieve in increasing our forces in this dis- 
trict at the present moment, since I do 
not think it will tend to aid in keeping 
the peace between France and England, 
a matter of very much more importance 
to us than a few miles of territory in 
the centre of Africa. 


Mr. DILLON: Since this Estimate 
is not asked for to cover the cost of 
arming and maintaining the troops 
which we keep in the Niger territory, I 
must take it that it is for raising a 
different force from that which we main- 
We gather 
also that this force is to be under the 
control not of the local Government upon 
the spot, but of the Colonial Office at 
home. It is described, by the way, as 
the West African Frontier Force, and if 
that be so I am entitled to assume that 
it is not a police but a military force, 


tain at the present moment. 


since it is presumably a force for the 
protection of the Frontier. The reason 
why [I have put down an Amendment for 
the reduction of the Vote by £100,000 
is, first, refusal of 
the Government to give us that 
information for think the 
House was entitled to ask before it was 
called on to vote for a sum of money 
apart from the ordinary Supplementary 


because of the 


which I 


Estimates. This is, as it seems to me, 
the initiation of an entirely new policy, 
and it certainly would appear that the 
House is entitled to, at least, as much 
information as was given in the case of 
the Venezuela Frontier dispute. When 
an hon. Member asked the Government 
the other day for Papers giving the his- 
tory of the transactions which have led 
up to the present dangerous situation 
of things the answer given was that, the 
matter being under negotiation with the 
French Government, it was not in the 
public interest to give the information 
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requested. It appears to me a strange 
thing how it can be maintained by the 
Government that it was in the public 
interest to give the information which 
would enable the House to approach the 
consideration of the question with full 
knowledge in the case of the Venezuela 
dispute, which was just as dangerous 2 
dispute as this, and is against the public 
interest to deny similar information in 
the present case. However, both sides 
of the House, being anxious not to exacer- 
bate the situation supposed to exist be- 
tween this country and France, acquiesced 
in the refusal of the Government to 
give this information, and then what 
occurred! An unprecedented series of 
events took place. The Government, 
having refused to give information ex- 
tending over the last few years and lead- 
ing up to the present condition of things, 
suddenly certain telegrams were read 
out in this House—telegrams of the most 
exciting and dangerous kind, which went 
round the whole of the country, and, 
indeed, of Europe, and inspired in the 
whole Press of Great Britain a series of 
articles of the most offensive and aggres- 
sive character 
of France. 


against the Republic 
Now, I should like to know 
why it was against the public interest to 
deny to the House, before this Vote was 
presented to the Committee, full informa- 
tion which would have enabled it to ap- 
proach the matter in a reasoning spirit, 
and why it was for the public interest 
to read out, as they came, telegrams 
which were calculated to create a panic 
on the Stock Exchange and to lead 
people to believe that we were on the 
verge of a war with France! No one can 
deny that these telegrams have excited 
—and, I think, reasonably excited—a 
very dangerous France. 
Throughout this controversy the tone of 
the French Press has been characterised 
by very much greater forbearance and 
dignity than the British Press has 
shown, and until these telegrams were 
read the French almost 
silent as to the condition of things 
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in West Africa, being content to leave 
the the hands of the 
Joint Commission. Hon. Members oppo- 
site that the French 
Press was silent, because France was go- 
ing on. That is your way of stating the 
case, but there are always two sides tc 
a case, and I have heard the same thing 
regard to England. The 


matter in 


have _ said 


said with 


Débats says- 
“France is obliged to take these precautions 


because of the constant forward movement of 
England in these regions.” 


Of course, it isthe easiest thing to stir up 
passion between two great nations, and 
that is the effect which is undoubtedly pro- 
duced in Paris when these inflammatory 
telegrams are read out to the House of 
Commons. And there is another point. 
A very influential deputation of British 
merchants waited on Lord Salisbury yes- 
terday, or the day before, and, though it 
was private, it is stated in all the papers 
that the Prime Minister gave an assur- 
ance that affairs in West Africa were in a 
thoroughly satisfactory condition, and 
that the members of the deputation re- 
tired expressing themselves thoroughly 
satisfied. I put it to the House of Com- 
mons—is that the impression produced 
by the telegrams that have been read 
here? That, I submit, is not the way in 
which to deal with a country like France. 
Some people have even suggested that, as 
France is in domestic difficulties, now is 
the time to press her; but I must ex- 
press my opinion, and that of many on 
these that the Republic of 
France has been unfairly and offensively 
treated in this matter ; and if for no other 
reason, I should protest against this Vote, 
because, in view of the telegram by which 
it was prefaced, I think it is a menace 
and a threat to France. 


Benches, 


Every ship 
which leaves Liverpool is crowded with 
officers and stored with ammunition for 
these West African forces; yet, surely it 
would be desirable, almost at any _sacri- 
fice of pride, to preserve these two great 
countries of England and France from 
Mr. Dillon. 
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coming into collision over a few square 
miles of semi-barbarous country in the 
centre of Africa? It would be a mon- 
strous thing if war were to break out over 
such a matter as that; but I say that 
language has been used in the Press of 
this country, and especially in the 7'imes 
of last week—and it should not be for- 
gotten that war often has been provoked 
by newspapers—language calculated to 
goad the French Press and the French 
people to retort in like kind. If that 
were to take place, and telegrams were to 
be read out in the French Chamber simi- 
lar to those which have been read in this 
House, I fear that 
would be brought 
would be very difficult indeed to prevent 
I felt bound to say these few words, 


a condition of things 
about under which it 


war. 
because the Irish people have a great 
respect and regard for France, and be 
cause they cannot and will not remain 
silent when, under the pretext of defend- 
ing British interests, uncalled-for taunts 


end threats are levelled against that 
country. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I _ have 
no doubt that the House will be 
erateful to the hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken for the efforts he has 
made to avoid a conflict between this 
country and France; but though in 


strength of language he has quite ex- 
ceeded the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, I do not think his arguments were 
much better. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton did not rise even to the height 
of vituperation, and when he did have 
something of a case. he did not know how 
to deal with it, 
that there is something to be said as to 
this matter of the Frontier. But what 
there to said not to said 
against the Colonial Secretary, who is 
driven at last, at the eleventh hour, to 
take certain steps for maintaining the 
rights of England. It is, perhaps, desir- 
able that the Committee should remem- 
ber what took place in Madagascar. Surely 
it is necessary that some stand should at 
last be taken, and it is the duty of the 
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right hon. Gentleman to take the steps 
which he is able to take. If there is a 
case against anyone, it is against the 
Foreign Office, not the Colonial Office. 
From 1890 up to the present day this 
Frontier question has been allowed to 
remain undecided so far as the Western 
and Northern boundaries of the Niger 
Protectorate are concerned, and no effort 
even seems to have been made to define 
it. The suggested Northern line, clearly, 
could not define itself, because it did not 
follow any parallel; but no effort has 
been made, either by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite or by any other Govern- 
ment, to send out delimitation Commis- 
sioners. Again, the Frontier to the West 
remains unfixed to this day. Under 
these circumstances, I think collisions 
and disputes and misunderstandings were 
almost inevitable, and I hope we shall 
have some explanation of the fact that 
no effort has made during these 
eight years to settle the Frontiers on the 
West and North, which settlement would, 
in all probability, have prevented these 
misunderstandings. Having said that, I 
am bound to add that there is no man 
in this House who would regret more 
than I should anything which would tend 
to bring France and England into any- 
thing approaching war, because I believe 
it is in a good understanding between 
England and France that the best hope 
for the destinies of Europe is based. I, 
therefore, should regret most profoundly 
anything which would lead to a war be- 
tween the two countries; but I am per- 
fectly convinced that England’s game is 
not to retreat whenever France advances, 
but to show occasionally what is called a| 
stiff upper lip 
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to say— j 
“When we can fairly concede we will, but 

when we have reached a point where concession 

is impossible you must excuse us.” 

I have stated the argument which the 

hon. Member for Northampton rose to 

state, but forgot to state. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I do not propose 


to detain the House at any length. 
I think the House will realise that it 
would have been imprudent on my part 
to have defended this Vote until I knew 
exactly on what grounds I was to be at- 
tacked. It will be seen that no good 
would have been done had I attempted 
to anticipate the line of argument of the 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton and the hon. Gentleman who sits 
behind him. 
part of the speeches of the hon. Gentle- 
men appeared to be absolutely irrelevant 


Gentleman the Member for Mayo says, 
t 
development and military defence of the 
West African Colonies—and, therefore, 


some explanation of the lines upon which 
we are proceeding. 


deavour to bring into this matter some 
to do with it—namely, the differences of 


selves and a great friendly Power. 
time will come, no doubt, when it will 
be possible for the Government, and when 
the Government will be delighted to give 
the fullest possible information in regard 
to those differences ; 
not come at the present moment, and I 
think that 
have spoken really desired to prevent any 
exacerbation of feeling between two great 
nations, they have been particularly un- 
fortunate in the method they have taken 
to secure that result. 
for Mayo complains that we have réfused 
to produce papers, while, as he said, we 
have produced inflammatory telegrams. 
We did not produce those telegrams. The 


have, in some way or other, manufactured 
the telegrams. 
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To my mind the greater 


o the case at issue. But, as the hon. 


his is in a sense a new proposal—the 


10 doubt the House is entitled to claim 
But the greater parts 
£ the speeches of the two hon. Gentle 
nen have been taken up with an en- 


hing else which has nothing whatever 


pinion which have arisen between our- 


The 


but that time has 


if the hon. Gentleman who 


The hon. Member 


Pe ee eras 


hon. Gentleman appears to think that we 


As a matter of fact the 
news contained in the telegrams was 
public news, which either had already 
been, or was about to be, published in 
every newspaper in the country; and, 
that being the case, I took the course 
usually taken under such circumstances ‘| 
and gave the House, in the baldest pos 
sible way, without criticism or comment, 
the exact facts, so far as they were 
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known to me. Beyond that I did : 
not go, and to have refused to go t 
so far would have been altogether 


improper in anyone holding my posi- 
tion. If any hon. Member says that 
we ought to have gone beyond that and 
produced papers, that hon. Member has, 
I imagine, given only a very casual at- 
tention to this very important matter. If 
he had given it proper attention, he 
would have known that the papers, if 
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ever they are produced, will, of course, 
contain a full account of all the negotia- 
tions, and these negotiations, which have 
been proceeding for a very considerable 
period, which have been continued fro:n 
time to time, and which were renewed 
in October of last year and have ‘Con- 
tinued down to the present time, have 
been undertaken with the French Govern- 
ment with the distinct understanding 
with that Government, pending the nego- 
tiations, that nothing whatever should be 
printed or published “with regard to them. 
The desire of the Government would 
naturally be to place everything at the 
disposal of the House, but it is not pos- 
sible for the Government to keep faith 
with the French Government and publish 
anything in regard to these negotiations. 
Are we, under those circumstances, to 

called upon to go into these matters 
which have been referred to with so little 
knowledge by the Member for 
Northampton? Is it expected of me that 
I am now to lay before the House of 
Commons the British case as opposed to 
the case which may be put forward by 
the French Government! 
fectly absurd. 
We have reason to hope that 
may result in a friendly and satis- 
factory settlement, and until these nego- 
tiations come to an end we shall not be 
in a position to give the House further 
information with regard to their 
gress. But as regards the remarks of 
my hon. Friend behind me, the Member 
for Lynn Regis, I am afraid that I cannot 
congratulate him on having shown more 
knowledge of the facts of the case than 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, because it 
seems to me that my hon. Friend is under 
the impression that the whole difficulty 
has arisen from the non-delimitation of 
the Saye-Barruwa line. On the contrary, 
no difficulty has arisen from that cause. 
The general trend of the Saye-Barruwa 
line is recognised all parties; the 
exact curve of the line has to be deter- 
mined in accordance with the ultimate 
delimitation of the northern part of the 
boundary of Sokoto. But there has not 
been, up to the present time, any ap- 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


hon. 


Sir, it is per- 
The negotiations are still 
going on. 
they 


pro- 


by 
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proach to the northern boundary of So- 
koto by France from the north, neither 
has there been any approach to it from 
the south by us. Under those circum- 
stances, both the Great Powers being a 
considerable distance from this line, which 
has not hitherto been delimited, no 
difference has and there is no 
prospect at the present time of any dif- 
ference arising. The differences have 
the delimitation of the 
Saye-Barruwa line, but on the delimita- 
tion on the west of the Niger, and I do 
not think our earlier delimitation of the 
Saye-Barruwa line would in the least 
have relieved us of the difficulties in 
which we now find ourselves. 


arisen, 


arisen, not on 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ex- 
plain to the right hon. Gentleman that 
I pointed out that not only was the 
Saye-Barruwa line not delimited, but ths 
Western Frontier had also been left un- 
delimited. 


Tue SECRETARY or STA 
COLONIES: Well, Sir, 
tions we are 
on have for their object, 


TE For THE 
the 
now 


negotia- 
carrying 
among other 
things, to determine the boundaries be- 
tween the possessions of the two coun- 
tries to the west of the Niger. That, 
then, is all I have to say. I regret as 
much as anyone that it is so little, but it 
is all Ican say about the burning question 
of differences which have arisen between 
ourselves and the French Government, 
but which have nothing whatever to do 
with the proposal which is now before 
the House, which is independent of that 
altogether, which was provided for and 
put forward before these later negotia- 
tions took place, and which would have 
been pressed on the House whether the 
negotiations came to a satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory issue. The fact is, that 
the circumstances with regard to these 
West African Colonies have most materi- 
ally changed in the course of the last 
few If I am not wearying the 
House, I will very briefly recount the 
of these Colonies. The 
whole thing is most interesting, if we 
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recent history 
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had time to go into the history. The 
House must know that for a very con- 
siderable period these Colonies were 
valued by this country, and similar pos- 
sessions by other countries, chiefly be- 
cause the stations which were formed 
along the coast were convenient stations 
for carrying on the slave trade. Slaves 
were brought down from the interior and 
from these stations were distributed to 
America and other parts of the world. 
When the slave trade was abolished en- 
tirely the apparent value of these pos- 
sessions seemed almost to have disap- 
peared, and although they were carried 
on a considerable time afterwards, it was 
more because they then became stations 
from which the slave trade could be op- 
posed than from any particular profit, 
or expected profit, to this country. In 
the year 1865 a Committee of this House 
actually advised that we should reduce, 
and even, if possible, altogether get rid 
of, our responsibilities in this neighbour- 
hood, and that, if we were to retain any 
position at all on the West Coast of 
Africa, it should be confined to Sierra 
Leone, which was thought to be of im- 
portance as a naval station. The deci- 
sion of that House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee, which was a very strong Com- 
mittee, consisting of both Parties, at the 
time, shows how little it is possible to 
predict the future of these undeveloped 
countries. Up to that time these pos- 
sessions on the West Coast of Africa had 
been rightly denominated ‘‘ West Coast” 
They were purely and sim- 
No attempt had 
been made to penetrate into the interior. 
and, as late as 1874, the position of 
things still continued. So little did 
people understand that there was a large 
and fruitful country in the interior, that 
practically the whole of it was at our dis- 
posal 
the Gambia to the Cameroons, might 
have been taken by Great Britain, and 
no other country would have said us nay. 
There 
was a considerable party in the country 
at that time who shared the views now 
held by the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, against the expansion of our Empire. 
Rightly or wrongly, those opportunities 


Possessions. 


ply coast possessions. 





practically the whole of it, from 


That, however, was not our view. 
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were lost sight of, and it was not till ten 


years later—in 1884—that we found our-* 


selves confronted with a newly-born am- 
bition on the part of other Great Powers, 
which threatened our Colonies in that 
part of the world—threatened, I do not 
mean to say the Colonies actually in our 
possession, but their possible future ex- 
tension. We found the Colony 
of the Gambia, which I _ look 
upon as having been at one time the 
most promising of these Colonies, and 
the Colony of Sierra Leone had been 
hemmed in, and. there was a probability 
that in the case of the Gold Coast that 
would be also hemmed in by the terri- 
tories of other countries which, from the 
moment they were placed under the flag 
of those countries, would be absolutely 
closed to British trade. That is an impor- 
tant element in the whole of this argu- 
ment. If other countries had adopted 
the policy we have adopted with regard 
to these and other Colonies, I do not 
say that it might not still have been our 
policy, as it was in 1865, to have allowed 
to these other Powers the gratification of 
their territorial ambition, and to have 
satisfied ourselves with the possibility of 
extending our trade. But under existing 
circumstances inch of territory 
placed under a foreign flag is closed, and 
apparently closed for ever, to the intro- 
duction of British trade. In these cir- 
cumstances it became necessary in 1885 
to come to some arrangement, because 
disputes and differences appeared to be 
likely to arise, and accordingly a Confer- 
ence was called at Berlin in order (as 
has been well said) to establish the rules 
It was quite clear that if 
there was to be this prosecution of rival 
claims in Africa, a general agreement 
between the competing Powers must be 
come to. Events, however, move with 
such rapidity that what was settled in 


every 


of the game. 


1885 has already become antiquated. 
What that Conference did then was 
not enough for the future. They settled 
matters of great importance, and they 
laid down certain conditions, as, for in- 
stance, that coast positions could only be 
properly held against rival claims if they 
were accompanied by effective occupation. 
They laid down also the freedom of navi- 
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gation of the great continental rivers, 
and they also determined certain broad 
lines of demarcation between possessions 
as far as up to that time they had been 
established. But very much was still 
left undone, and in the course of the next 
ten years—that is to say, the last ten 
years with which we have been dealing— 
there has been a most remarkable and 
extraordinary display of enterprise on the 
part of our competitors. Up to the pre- 
sent time the policy of this country with 
regard to these extensions has been alto- 
gether different to the policy of foreign 
countries. Our policy has been to estab- 
lish, if we could, a sphere of influence 
generally of a very moderate character 
in proportion to the vast territories with 
which we were dealing—to establish a 
sphere of influence in the. Hinterland of 
the Colonies, not to occupy it, but to 
leave it afterwards for gradual develop- 
ment, the idea being that the enterprise 
of commerce and the gradual spread of 
civilisation would result ultimately in 
bringing these territories under sufficient 
and satisfactory control. On the other 
hand, any attempt prematurely to occupy 
them by a military force would not only 
be very expensive, but would also tend to 
bring us into conflict with the Natives, 
and cause much bloodshed and slaughter, 
which we would gladly avoid. Accord- 
ingly, our Colonies have been self-sup- 
porting, and no demand has been made 
on Imperial funds for the Gold Coast or 
the Gambia, or for Sierra Leone—none is 
likely to be made for Gambia or Sierra 
Leone. The history of these Colonies 
has been written. We have allowed them 
to be shut in, and it is absolutely impos- 
sible to contemplate any future extension. 
I confess that, whatever may have been 
the opinion of those who dealt with them 
at the time, I cannot doubt that everyone 
will say that it is a most lamentable fact 
that in the case of these two Colonies we 
allowed ourselves to be anticipated in the 
way that has actually taken place. We 
do not intend that the history of the 
Gambia and Sierra Leone shall be re- 
peated on the Gold Coast. As I said, 
these Colonies up to the present 
and their extensions 
have been measured by their revenue. 
Considering that they are even now little 
more than settlements on the coast, they 
have been extraordinarily prosperous. At 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


have 


been self-supporting, 
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the present moment the trade with West 
Africa is very considerable. Every year 
they take from us two millions sterling 
of British and Irish produce. Indepen- 
dently of those goods which pass in tran- 
sit from foreign countries, the actual 
trade with this country, which employs 
British and Irish artisans, already 
amounts to two millions a year, and it is 
capable of indefinite extension. A force 
of military police has been established, 
and gradually ‘these forces have been 
pushing their way into the interior ; and 
if we had been alone in this matter—if 
we had had no foreign competitors to 
deal with—I have no doubt that this pro- 
yress into the interior would have con- 
tinued to be very gradual, and would 
have been conducted at the expense of 
the Colony and without any demand 
upon Imperial funds. But we have not 
been let alone; the policy of our com- 
petitors has been wholly different. Ger- 
many and France—especially France— 
have been carrying out during the last 
three years military expeditions at enor- 
mous cost, and have been spreading all 
over the Hinterland, to a part of which, 
at any rate, we consider we have a most 
undoubted right. I confess I cannot look 
at this action on the part of France with- 
out admiration. Granting their point of 
view, I have nothing but praise for the 
enterprise, for the devotion, for the 
courage, and for the persistency of aim 
which has been shown by French policy 
with regard to this great question, and 
the result has been that, whatever may 
be the ultimate decision on the matters 
of difference which have arisen, in any 
case France will have carved out for her- 
self an enormous Empire in Africa, from 
which I have no doubt she will derive in 
the future well-deserved profit and advan- 
tage. But if this extension which France 
has undertaken were to be allowed to go 
on without any corresponding extension 
on our part, the result would be that the 
Colonies of the Gold Coast and Lagos 
would be strangled in the same way as 
the Colonies of the Gambia and Sierra 
An 
hon. Member said we were acting in re- 
gard to the Hinterland of the French 
Colonies in the same way as they were 


Leone have already been strangled. 


acting in regard to the Hinterland 
of ours. This is absolutely in- 
accurate. To my _ knowledge, we 
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are not at present in any way on 
the Hinterland of any of these French 
Colonies—on what may be called the 
geographical and legitimate Hinterland of 
these Colonies. They, on the other hand, 
taking the same definition, are on what 
may be called the geographical and legiti- 
mate Hinterland of ours, and itis against 
this that naturally we are seeking to pro- 
test. Therefore, under the circumstances 
which I have detailed to the House, with- 
out abandoning our old policy, which is 
the policy of cautious and gradual expan- 
sion, we are obliged to develop it some- 
what. We are obliged to go forward 
more quickly than we should have done 
if we alone had interests there. We have 
proceeded by steps. In the first in- 
stance, what we did was to send agents 
into our Hinterland—not that of the 
French or the Germans—in order to 
make Treaties. with the Native 
Chiefs, which, we thought, would secure 
us against any foreign competition. 
If that policy had succeeded we might 
have continued as before to hold these 
Colonies as claims pegged out for 
futurity, but to refrain from developing 
them until the resources at the disposal 
of the Colonies enabled us to do so with- 
out any demand on the taxpayers of this 
country. But, Sir, we have found that 
that was not sufficient security ; we have 
found that, in spite of these Treaties, 
which have been, of course, communi- 
cated to our allies and the friendly na- 
tions on our borders, France and Ger 
many thought these facts did not pre- 
clude them, under International arrange- 
ments, from coming into our borders 
and endeavouring to make Treaties 
which, though they were subsequent to 
ours, nevertheless, were set up against us. 
At the same time, great expeditions had 
been sent out from the French Colonies 
on the North, from the French Colony 
of the Ivory Coast on the West, and 
from Dahomey on the South, and these 
expeditions have spread out like a fan 
all over these territories; so that if we 
had remained as the hon. Gentleman 
wished us to do, and had _ taken 
no action on our own part, the 


whole of these prospective advan- 
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tages, which we are anxious to 
secure for our successors, would have 
been taken from us. Sir, that is a posi- 
tion which, with our present knowledge, 
it is absolutely impossible that we should 
accept; and, accordingly, we have 
thought it necessary to raise what has 
been called a Frontier force. The pre- 
sent forces on the Gold Coast and Lagos 
are almost entirely required for the mere 
policing of the coast districts, and if we 
are to occupy, as evidently it is neces- 
sary that we should occupy, these terri- 
tories over which we have assumed a 
protectorate, we must have a force cap- 
able of that duty. Accordingly, it has 
been decided to create and establish such 
a force, which, on the Lagos side, will be 
under the command of Colonel Lugard. 
That force is now rapidly being re 
cruited, and it is for its officering that 
the drafts to which the hon. Member 
But, as 
I have said, the creation of that force 


has referred have taken place. 


was necessary, and will be necessary 
whether the differences with the French 
are arranged satisfactorily or not; be 
cause, if we are to assume these respon. 
sibilities, hon. Gentlemen will bear in 
mind that our obligations are reciprocal. 
When we make a Treaty with a Native 
State, we accord it our protection. Aft 
the same time we are bound as a civil- 
ised Power to accompany that with cer- 
tain conditions. We expect, for in- 
stance, that the practice of slave raiding, 
and the observance of these fetish super- 
stitions, which has caused so much blood- 
shed in Africa, and which—slave-raiding 
especially—has desolated the country, 
and has destroyed for centuries the possi- 
bilities of trade—we expect that these 
practices will be given up. In return, 
we have to guarantee the security and 
the order and peace of these districts 
if they are threatened from outside. We 
do not intend to interfere with Native 
customs where they are not of the bar- 
barous character of those to which I have 
referred, but we are bound to preserve 
peace and order as between the dif- 
ferent tribes. Under these circumstances, 
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therefore, for the proper government and 
control of the which 
have assumed a protectorate, and for the 
proper performance of the obligations 
which we have entered, it is absolutely 
necessary that should the 
moderate force for which we now 
asking, and for which this vote is pro- 
posed to-day. I believe that this force, 
besides being, as I have said, a necessity 
and an advantage to the district, will 


country over we 


we. have 


are 


also prove, in the long run, to be a most 
economical force. It is impossible, in 
dealing with these Native territories, that 
we can always avoid difficulties, and ex- 
peditions, from time to time, probably, 
will have to take place, especially if we 
are going to interfere with the customs 
of the Natives themselves. But what 
happens now! Whenever an expedition 
is required, it is necessary to go outside 
for a military force; we have to go to 
the West India regiments—a most ad- 
mirable military force, but, as they are 
not Natives of the country, they require, 
in the way of transport and other parti- 
culars, very much more expense than 
anything that would be required for a 
purely Native force. If the West India 
regiments are insufficient, we have to 
go, as we have had to go in the case 
of the last as of the first Ashante war, to 
British soldiers, and although they are 
most satisfactory, no doubt, so far as 
their military value is concerned, yet I 
do think that it is cruel and wrong if it 
can be avoided, to expose British soldiers 
to the terrors of the malarious climate 
of that country. Now, if this force of 
which I have been speaking is estab- 
lished, and if it answers the expectations 
we have formed with regard to it, we be- 
lieve we shall be able, in the future, in 
carrying out whatever expeditions may 
be necessary, to dispense altogether with 
the employment of British forces, and, 
probably, to a large extent, if not alto- 
gether, with the employment of the West 
India regiments. Now, Sir, I think I 
have said all I need say in support of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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in reference to the difficulties which have 
arisen on the Frontier between cur- 
selves and the French. I cannot help 
thinking that the opposition to this vote 
on the part of the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, is motived by another cause. It 
was not so much to show that we were 
wrong in any differences we may have 
with the French; it was not so much 
to put on record, that opposition to all 
expansion of the Empire, which it is 
quite unnecessary for the hon. Member 
for Northampton to advertise, as we have 
long recognised his consistency in that 
respect ; but it was to show that there 
was a serious difference within the ranks 
of the Government—that there was a 
policy of Lord Salisbury which is 
different from the policy of the Colonial 
Secretary, and possibly another policy 
different from either. I need not say 
that if this were a matter of merely do- 
mestic interest, I should not think it 
necessary to allude to that, or to utter 
a single syllable upon it. But, Sir, cir- 
cumstances have arisen which, whatever 
we may think about them, are at all 
events, circumstances of considerable 
gravity, and it is above all necessary that 
there should be misunderstanding 
abroad as to our position. Therefore, I 
venture to say that in regard to the 
whole of this policy, from the beginning 
to the end, there is one policy of the 
Government only. The Cabinet is abso- 
lutely united—and, I believe, that in this 
they have the whole country behind 
them—in the determination that while 
they will exhibit the most conciliatory 
disposition in dealing with disputed 
matters, and will be ready even to make 
concessions of what they think to be 
their rights, in order to secure the friend- 
ship of the great nation with which they 
desire to remain in cordial unity ; on the 
other hand, they will not allow the impor- 
tant interests of this country to be 
sacrificed. 


no 


Sir E. GREY: The right hon. Gentle 
man has given an interesting resumé of a 
very large and important question, and T 
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do not think he has said anything which 
can be fairly construed as likely to pre- 
judice the peaceful solution of this ques- 
tion. | Nobody can have been at the 
Foreign Office and have been cognisant 
of what has passed between the two 
Governments most concerned in this 
question within the last few years with- 
out being deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the point which we have now 
reached. You have only to look at the 
sub-head of the Vote, on page 12, which 
is to cover the initial cost of raising, 
arming, and maintaining a force to be 
at present employed in the Niger terri- 
It is there that the chief difficulty 
travel over the 


tory. 
has arisen. I will not 
whole of the ground, or attempt to do 
so, but what has been the history of the 
last few years! They have been years 
of pressure—years during which other 
countries, and ourselves, too, have been 
obliged to go at a faster pace than we 
desired. I think it would have been 
better to have proceeded more gradually, 
and it might have been possible to do 
rentleman has 
rules of the 
understood in 
those who 
were interested in the question. Take 
the Hinterland doctrine. The Hinter- 
land doctrine was understood by us, at 


so if what the right hon. 
called the 
been 


properly 
game, had 


the same sense by all 


any rate, to provide a certain sphere 
behind our own recognised and occupied 
possessions, in which there need be no 
haste, because, so far as other countries 
were concerned, it would be looked upon 
as a natural sphere, in which our right 
of action was recognised if at any time 
we chose to exercise it. But there was 
more than that. There was the doctrine 
of treaties made with native chiefs with- 
in that Hinterland, which was supposed 


Had those 


doubly to secure our rights. 


“rules of the game” been understood by 
everybody in the same sense, I think 
it would have been much better for all ; 
responsibility would not have been ex- 
tended so fast, and dangers would not 
have been incurred. But that has not 
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been the sense in which those rules have 
been interpreted. They have been called 
into question. There has not been that 
general consent which we expected to the 
principle that questions of dispute should 
be settled solely on those lines, and a 
remarkable activity has been shown by 
small expeditions traversing large tracts 
of country. That, I think, has not been 
without its effect on the Natives them- 
selves. It has produced among them a 
feeling of unrest, and, apart altogether 
from our difficulties with the French, 
the number of small expeditions, whether 
British or French, which have gone at a 
great pace over large tracts of country, 
have produced that amount of unrest 
in the Native mind, which has, I think, 
in some cases, already led to troubles, 
and which may possibly lead to more in 
the future, and which makes it absolutely 
necessary for us to have a larger force 
to protect our own interests; I do not 
mean against any European Power, but 
against possible Native disturbances. If 
that is so, I think it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should support this Vote, 
if only on that ground. Then there was 
a further ground alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Northampton. He said he 
took this as intended to convince others 
that we were in earnest on this question. 
Sir, I hope that this Vote is not needed 
to convince others of that; it is the con- 
sequence of our being in earnest. I sin- 
cerely hope, as the right hon. Gentleman 
said to-night, that the solution of this 
question will be the natural outcome of 
friendly negotiations, and I see no reason 
why it should not be so, and we certainly 
hope that the Government will be con- 
ciliatory and patient in the conduct of 
these negotiations; but we know that 
they have no choice but to be firm. And 
it is because I feel that the worst public 
service which anyone could render at the 
present time would be, either by speech 
or vote, to give an impression in any 
quarter that public opinion in this coun- 
try was not united, and not firm, that 
I think we ought to support this Vote. 
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Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): I have 
listened to the speeches on this Vote to- 
night with a certain amount of pain. 
Although I agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton on a great 
many subjects I differ with him in his 
notions of expansion—I mean by that 
Imperial expansion. I hold it to be the 
fundamental principle of national exist- 
ence in any country to expand. That 
country, or nation, that cannot expand is 
I plead guilty during ibe 
Recess to attacking the Government on 


moribund. 


many platforms for a spiritless foreign 
policy, and there are many Liberals who 
agree with me in condemning them for 
not adopting a more spirited policy in 
the questions that have arisen with re- 
gard to Tunis, Siam, Madagascar, and 
China. I condemned them, and I should 
do it again; and now that we come to 
this West African business, what is the 
question! I want the House to bear in 
mind this. 
world, to my way of thinking, that have 


Of all the countries in the 


claims on that coast, there is none that 
will stand equal to Britain. What has 
it cost Britain! When we put down the 
slave trade, had for 
a long time, we spent hundreds and thou- 


we cruisers there 
sands of pounds, and many gallant lives 
of sailors and soldiers, in the course of 
Yet what do we find! 
If you look at the map, you will see that 

All the 
the other 


those operations. 


we are hemmed in completely. 
way down and 
reaches of the Niger, is now practically 


to Senegal, 
French territory, and we are hemmed 
right in. Where are your markets now? 
I do not want the right hon. Gentleman 
to go to war. I hope, and believe, that 
he will be able to settle this amicably, 
the Government succeeded in settling 
the questions of delimitation at Herat 
i.’ Penjdeh, but we know that there is 
a syndicate of empires, or countries, all 
Britain at the 


working against Great 


present time. There is no disguising the 
fact that at every quarter of the globe 


we are being attacked, and what will be 
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the result? It is all very well to say, do 
not expand, but let me ask this: Suppose 
you had withdrawn your troops from this 
portion of West Africa, what would have 
been said in this House? Why, the very 
Gentlemen who now complain would have 
been the first to denounce the Govern- 
ment for that. If that is so, what is our 
duty to-day! Our duty to-day is—at 
least I think so—to have our Frontier 
police, and look after the interest of the 
Natives in a quiet way; we should have 
our own markets, and we should on no 
account allow ourselves to be surrounded 
with France on the other side, and Ger- 
many on the other. Therefore, when | 
look at the whole question, I look at it 
from a national point of view—not from 
a parochial point of view. We 
Cripple our com- 
It is the duty 
of our statesmen to ensure that our com- 
Without 
The 


or 


are a 
commercial nation. 


merce, and we are done. 


mercial position is unimpaired. 
our commerce, we must decay. 
moment our commerce is weakened 
destroyed, that will be the beginning of 
the decadence of the Empire of Britain. 
Therefore, if the hon. Member for North- 
ampton moves a reduction of this Vote 
I shall certainly vote with the Govern- 
nent. 


Mr. 


oreat 


DAVITT: We 
deal to-night 
interests and English interests, but we 


heard a 


French 


have 
about 


have heard nothing about the interests 
of the inhabitants of this part of Africa. 
Nobody has ventured to say a word in 
support of the interests of these dark 
people of this African continent. I want 
to know when the inhabitants of these 
regions invited either England or France 
to steal their country and rob them of 
their liberties. No such petition from 
these people has been presented to this 
House, and I am sure I am stating what 
is true when I declare that you have 
gone to these parts of Africa despite the 
protests of these people, whom you de- 
clare you want to civilise. The coming 


expedition is not the only one that has 
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been sent to Africa by the Colonial Sec- 
retary. There was the expedition sent 
As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secre- 
tary has boasted to-night, like my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down, of the 
benefits conferred upon these people by 


out to arrest King Prempeh. 


being brought under English rule, or 
within the English sphere of influence, 
let me for a few moments quote the 
opinion of a man on the spot, an English- 
man, who has the courage to write and 
denounce the work done by this expedi- 
tion. This is what he writes in the 
Lagos Weekly Record. 
the conduct of Governor Maxwell in re- 
quiring the King to pay the cost of the 
expedition, and the unpaid balance of the 
indemnity due for the Ashanti War of 
1876, and this writer says— 


He is speaking of 


“On King Prempeh intimating that it was 
beyond his power to pay such a large sum of 
money down at once, and requesting that time 
should be allowed him to do so, he was 
answered by being promptly put under arrest 
with a number of his family, including both 
males and females. There was no justification 
for such treatment of the King, and the action 
of Governor Maxwell—in the absence of any 
malfeasance on the part of the King, or menace 
on the part of his people—was an outrage 
upon civilisation and the bond fides of H.M. 
Government. But this gross violation of the 
rules and principles governing civilised methods 
appears to have been but the preliminary 
or prelude to more flagitious acts of Vandalism, 
inspired by a spirit of excessive cupidity, which 
seems to have seized upon every one connected 
with the expedition. We are informed, upon 
very reliable authority, that while the King 
was tendering his submission, and before fhe 
had finished doing so, his house, and even 
other royal residences had been invaded by 
avaricious officers on the hunt for treasure. 
And here followed a general system of looting, 
spoliation, and desecration, more worthy of a 
ferocious and barbarous people, than of the sub- 
jects of a civilised and Christian Government.” 


That is how you go about the work of 
civilising and Christianising the Natives 
who have not invited you to go into 
their country at all. As one who believes 
in the right of every people to govern 
their own country, and to resist by every 
means in their power the unjust invasion 
of another nation, I venture to say a few 
words for these poor blacks who are not 


represented in this House. Then let me 
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quote an opinion that hon. Members 
opposite will not laugh at. General Gor- 
don, in his diary, writing about some 
other parts of Africa, has used stronger 
language than 1 could venture to use. 
When describing some of his operations 
in Africa he tells about an intelligent 
Native speaking tohim and saying, “ We 
do not want beads, we want our own land, 
and you go away.” Then again, General 
Gordon says— 


“They would seem to get on well without 
any regular laws, and to live out their span in 
comparative quiet. No country presents such 
a field to a philosopher as this country does, 
with its dense population, quite innocent of 
the least civilisation. I should say they are 
singularly free from vice. Their wars are 
generally very harmless affairs, and seldom 
cause bloodshed.” 


I do not want to prolong my remarks, 
but I regret that in the concluding part 
of the speech of the Colonial Secretary 
there was a concealed menace to the 
French nation. I think in all this trouble 
the French people have shown better tem- 
per than has been shown in this coun- 
try, and while I am not an upholder of 
French aggression any more than Eng- 
lish aggression, I think if we are to re- 
main on friendly terms with the great 
French Republic you ought to stop your 
expeditions in this part of Africa until 
you have finished your negotiations with 
your French neighbours in Paris. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to propose 
a reduction of the Vote by £130,000. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£161,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the dlst day 
of March, 1898, for sundry Colonial Services, 
including certain Grants in Aid.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put— 


“That Item I., of £130,000, for the West 
African Frontier Force, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.”"—(Mr. Labouckere. ) 
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The Committee divided—Ayes 27; 
Noes 234.—(Division List, No. 20). 


Original Question put and Agreed to. | 


the 
his 


And it being after Midnight, 
Chairman left the Chair to 
Report to the House. 


make 


Resolutions to be reported this day. 
Committee to sit again this day. 


House Resumed. 


NEW BILLS. 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 


Bill to amend the Pharmacy Acts, 1852 
and 1858, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith, Mr. Brodie Hoare, 
Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Boulnois, Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Kear- 
ley, and Mr. Schwann. Presented ac- 
cordingly, and read a first time; to be| 
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|read a second time upon Thursday, the 
| 3rd March, and to be printed. [Bill 
100.] 


Petitions. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to whom shall be referred all 
Petitions presented to the House, with 
the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills ; and that such Committee do clas- 
sify and prepare abstracts of the same, in 


, such form and manner as shall appear 
| to them best suited to convey to the 
| House all requisite information respect- 


'ing their contents, and do report the 
same from time to time to the House; 
and that the Reports of the Committee 

| do set forth the number of signatures to 
each Petition only in respect to those 
signatures to which addresses are affixed. 
And that such Committee have power to 
direct the printing im extenso of such 
Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, as 
shall appear to require it. And that such 

Committee have power to Report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to 


| the House.—(Sir Charles Dalrymple.) 


Adjourned at 12.10. 
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